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TYLER,  John,  tenth  president  of  the  United 
Stales,  was  born  at  Greenway,  Charles  City  co..  Va., 
March  29,  1790.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Judge 
John  Tyler  and  Mary,  his  wife,  only  child  of  Robert 
Booth  Armisteud  of  York  county,  Va.  In  early 
boyhood  he  attended  an  “old-field  school,"  and  was 
graduated  at  William  and  Mary  College  in  July, 
1807.  James  Madison,  the  president  of  the  college, 
and  Judge  Tyler  had  been  college-mates  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  anil  the  political  principles  of  the  rising 
statesman  came  naturally  to  favor  “ slatcs-rights. 
At  college  he  showed  a strong  interest  in  ancient  his- 
tory. He  was  also  fond  of  poetry  and  music  and  was 
a skilful  jierformer  on  the  violin.  In  18<t9,  before  at- 
taining his  majority,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
He  was  elected  to  the  legislature  and  took  his  seat 
in  that  body  in  December,  1811.  He  was  here  a firm 
supporter  of  Madison's  election;  and  the  war  with 
Great  Britain,  which  soon  followed,  afforded  him  an 
opportunity  to  become  conspicuous  as  a forcible  and 
persuasive  orator.  The  bank  Inn!  always  been  un- 
popular in  Virginia,  but  the  Virginia  senators  at 
Washington  ignored  the  instructions  to  the  legisla- 
ture ami  favored  its  re-charter  in  1811.  On  Jan.  14, 
1812.  Tyler  introduced  resolutions  in  which  the 
senators  were  taken  to  task,  and  the  binding  force  of 
instructions  was  formally  asserted.  Tyler  married, 
March  20. 1818,  Lclitia,  daughter  of  Roliert  Christian, 
nnd  a few  weeks  afterward  was  called  into  the  field 
at  the  head  of  a company  of  militia,  to  take  part  in 
defence  of  Richmond,  now  threatened  by  the  British. 
His  military  service  lasted  but  a month.  He  was  re- 
elected to  the  legislature  annually  until,  in  November, 
1816,  he  was  chosen  to  till  a vacancy  in  the  house  of 
representatives,  caused  by  the  death  of  John  Clopton. 
As  a member  of  the  house,  during  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  congresses,  he  scam  made  himself  con- 
spicuous as  a strict-constructionist.  He  voted  against 
the  bill  intnsluced  by  Calhoun  in  favor  of  internal 
improvements  on  the  ground  of  its  unconstitulional- 
itv  and  its  lack  of  a principal  of  uniform  application 
among  the  states.  He  voted  against  the  bill  changing 
the  per  diem  allowance  of  $6  a day  to  members  of 
VI.-l 


congress  for  an  annual  salary  of  $1,500.  He  alsoop- 
posed  the  passage  of  the  national  bankrupt  law,  and 
condemned  the  course  of  Gen. Jackson  in  Florida.  He 
was  a member  of  the  committee  for  inquiring  into  the 
affairs  of  the  nationnl  hank.  In  the  next  canvass  lie 
rested  his  election  on  his  speech  against  the  bank, 
which  he  distributed  among  his  constituents;  anil 
was  re-elected  to  congress  without  opposition.  In 
the  debates  over  the  admission  of  Missouri,  Ty- 
ler took  the  ground  that  slavery  was  an  evil,  but 
that  congress  had  no  constitutional  power  to  permit 
slavery'  in  the  states  nnd  prohibit  it  in  the  territories, 
when,  by  the  express  language  of  the  constitution, 
the  territories  had  all  the  rights  of  the  old  states  on 
their  admission  into  the  Union.  He  held  with  Jeff- 
erson and  Madison,  that  as  the  Northern  states  had 
secured  emancipation  by  the  sale  and  diffusion  of 
their  slaves,  it  was  unfair,  under  pretext  of  saving 
Missouri  from  its  establishment,  to  darken  the  cloud 
over  Virginia  by  confirming  its  existence  there. 
The  dee|>ening  of  slavery  in  the  old  Southern  slates 
would  make  the  laws  concerning  the  slaves  all 
the  more  rigorous,  and  abolition  itself  under  such 
circumstances  would  still  leave  Virginia  a negro- 
ridden  community.  On  the  other  hand,  no  argu- 
ment was  more  absurd  than  the  objection  that  the 
increase  of  the  ‘ ‘ slave  states  " could  possibly  keep 
pace  with  the  progress  of  the  North,  constantly  ac- 
celerated by  the  heavy  emigration  from  Europe. 
The  adoption  of  a “compromise  bill”  admitting 
Missouri  without  restriction,  but  prohibiting  slavery 
in  all  the  territory  north  of  the  line  Sfi1'  80',  seemed 
to  Tyler  a surrender  of  the  whole  question  at 
issue;  and  against  the  opinion  of  Calhoun,  of  Clay, 
and  nearly  the  whole  Southern  representation,  Ty 
ler  voted  in  the  negative.  At  this  congress  the 
attack  was  made  for  the  first  time  upon  the  tariff, 
which  had  been  passed  in  the  interest  of  protecting 
Northern  manufactures,  and  Tvler  mndc  the  open- 
ing objections.  Such  power  did  the  y’oung  orator 
exhibit  in  this  speech  that  Judge  Baldwin,  then  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  manufactures,  went  to  his 
seat  and  prophesied  on  the  strength  of  what  he  hud 
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adv“cemenl  in  the  future.  In 
v 3 |^r  declined  a ru^locilon  to  cou^ress  on  ac- 

But* hi  tftaa^airWl  1,cal,h'  and  returned  to  private  life. 
18r*  h®  was  again  elected  to  the  house  of  dele- 

re,  t la'  U,e?t  -vear  h®  was  nominated 

dentil  I ™?  ,crea,cd  »>  »he  C.  S.  senate  by  the 
weU  a nn!  nlTa>'  °r'  friend.  Littleton  Tazc- 

EilslJt JS ' , i £ T"  PfLU<?* was  I u t he 

w imLWr  BtiOP!)08e?  the  attempt  to  remove 
his  re^,r  in  i *•  Coll7ct<>  Kichmond,  and  received 

rector  an  ! Jn' '"8  a,t‘irw»rds  made  successively 
rector  and  chancellor  of  the  college,  which  pros- 
pered signally  under  his  auspices. 
In  December.  1825,  be  was  chosen 
b\  the  legislature  to  the  govern- 
orship of  Virginia,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  re-elected  by 
a unanimous  vote.  Before  the 
presidential  election  in  1824.  Wil- 
liam H.  Crawford  was  the  only 
caudidateof  the  Republican  party 
whose  opinions  were  unequivocal 
against  the  American  system  of 
high  tariffs,  national  bank,  and 
internal  improvements.  He  ac- 
cordingly received  the  support  of 
Jefferson  and  all  the  Virginia 
leaders,  including  John  Tyler. 
When  Crawford,  by  reason  of 
a stroke  of  paralysis,  was  deemed 
out  of  the  contest,  Tyler  and  the 
rest  of  the  strict-constructionists 

nttitAi-  tta  rti  preferred  John  Quincy  Adams  to 
either  Henry  Clay  or  Andrew  Jackson.  When  Adams 
came  out  m the  same  colors,  the  strict-construetion- 
lsts,  who  had  adhered  to  Crawford,  remained  neutral 
°uu  i,,ul  've,-e  Anally  forced  into  co-operation 
with  the  followers  of  Andrew  Jackson— the  majority 
of  whom  were  members  of  the  old  Federal  party, 
lyler  went  along  with  the  rest  of  the  Crawford 
men  but  from  the  first  his  support  of  Jackson  was 
coupled  with  the  condition  of  Jackson's  sustaining 
the  Republican  doctrines  as  maintained  in  Virginia 
Parties  uow  assumed  new  names.  The  friends  of 
Adams  and  Ciav  took  that  of  National  Republicans, 
line  the  friends  of  Jackson  and  Crawford  assumed 
lut  of  Democrats.  But  each  party  claimed  to  be 
n'c  representative  of  the  old  Republican  party 
_,  i Jefferson.  Firmly  devoted  to  bis  principles, 
I\lei  would  not  be  a partisan.  He  never  attached 
any  Importance  to  the  widely  prevalent  story  of  a 
Corrupt  bargain  between  Adams  and  Clnv.  When 
uy  a . -Ada,ns  men  in  the  legislature  momen- 
t inly  muted  iu  1827  with  a majority  of  the  Crawford 
men  and  elected  Tyler  senator  over  John  Ran- 
V*  ph,  some  zealous  friends  of  Jackson  attempted  to 
.now  that  there  must  have  been  some  secret  and 
reprehensible  understanding  between  Tyler  and 
V'*;  V,e  subsequently  supported  Jackson  for  presi- 

n,  111  fit®  fall  of  1828,  as  a choice  of  evils  only'. 

- , r strongly  condemned  Jackson's  policy  in  his 
„•  a??i2a  u 0n;  st‘d'  the  presidential  clcc- 
w.-  °f  ’ hc  supported  him  again  as  a less  ob- 
*r?.i  n2.  <audldate  than  either  Clay  or  Wirt. 

> er  disapproved  of  nullification  and  condemned 
< course  of  South  Carolina,  as  both  “impolitic 
mr..  uncous,  ,tutional.”  But  he  condemned  the  tariff 
»ni,f  a 1 be  administration  for  the  same  reasons, 
anci  for  the  additional  one  that  they  were  the  cause 
oi  the  errors  of  South  Carolina.  Jackson’s  famous 
{•r.K  'uination  of  Dec.  10.  1832,  was  denounced  by 
siif  oH8  ®WetT,nK  nwa-v  a11  the  barriers  of  the  con- 
soliHoi,ni  uno  88  eetablishing  in  principle  “a  con- 
sohdateti  military  despotism. r’  Under  the  tiifiuence 
“eJJng®  he  undertook  to  play  the  part  of 

tol  l lda-v  aud  Calhoun,  and  suggested 

tntm  the  idea  of  the  compromise  tariff  of  1833. 


On  the  so-called  “ force  bill, "clothing  the  president 
with  extraordinary  powers  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
forcing the  tariff,  which  had  caused  all  the  trouble, 
Tyler  showed  the  courage  of  his  convictions.  The 
vote  stood  : yeas  32,  nay  one  (John  Tyler).  The 
teudency  of  successive  defections  was  to  bring  Ty- 
ler and  his  friends  into  closer  and  closer  conditions 
with  Clay  and  the  National  Republicans.  Tyler  op- 
posed the  removal  of  the  deposits  from  the  United 
States  Bank.  He  voted  in  favor  of  Clav's  projHx-ilion 
to  censure  the  president,  but  his  entire  opposition 
was  founded  on  a theory  of  states-rights,  which  was 
really  repugnant  in  principle  to  all  the  viewsexnressed 
by  Clay  and  the  National  Republicans  in  1328.  Iu 
1836  no  common  candidate  could  be  agreed  upon. 
The  slates-righta  men  nominated  Hugh  White  of 
Tennessee  for  president,  and  John  Tyler  for  vice- 
president.  The  National  Republicans,  wishing  to 
gather  votes  from  the  other  parties,  nominated  for 
president  Gen.  William  Henry  Harrison,  who,  as  a 
soldier,  was  not  identified  with  any  jiolitfctd  party. 
The  Democratic  friends  of  Jack-sou  nominated  Van 
Buren,  who  received  many  National  Republican 
votes  in  the  elcctiou.  There  was  a great  deal  of  bolt- 
ing among  the  states.  Massachusetts  threw  its  votes 
for  Webster  for  president, and  booth  Carolina  forWil- 
lie  Mangutn.  Virginia,  which  voted  for  Van  Buren, 
rejected  his  colleague,  Richard  Johnson,  and  cast  its 
electoral  vote  for  vice-president  on  William  Smith  of 
Alabama.  White  obtained  the  electoral  votes  of 
Tennessee  and  Georgia,  twenty-six  in  all,  but  Tyler 
made  a bettershowing;  he  carried,  besides  these  two 
states,  Maryland  and  North  Carolina,  making  forty- 
seven  in  all.  No  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  vice- 
presidency having  received  a majority  of  the  electoral 
college,  the  choice  devolved  on  the  Democratic  sen- 
ate, who  chose  R.  M.  Johnson.  In  the  course  of  the 
year  preceding  the  election,  an  incident  occurred, 
which  emphasized  more  than  ever  Tyler's  hos- 
tility to  the  Jackson  party.  Benton  hud  resolved  to 
have  “ expunged " from  the  journal  of  the  senate 
the  resolution  of  censure  passed  by  that  body  in  1S34 
upon  Jackson,  for  removing  the  deposits  from  the 
United  States  Bank,  and  his  fricuds  iu  the  general 
assembly  of  Virginia  passed  through  that  body  a 
resolution  instructing  the  Virginia  senators  to  sup- 
port Benton.  This  procedure  placed  both  Tyler 
aud  bis  colleague  iu  the  senate  in  embarrassing 
positions;  for  both  hud  been  the  champions  in 


favor  of  the  right  of  instructions.  Leigh,  however, 
would  not  obey  t hc  resolutions  of  t he  legislature, 
and  inndc  bis  disobedience  unpardonable  in  the 
eves  of  the  Virginia  people  by  holding  to  his  seat; 
Tyler,  too,  would  not  obey,  but  lie  reconciled  the 
people  to  him  bv  resigning,  in  1836,  the  three,  unex 
pired  years  of  Ins  term.  He  maintained  that  an  ad- 
hesion to  the  doctrine  of  instructions  did  not  carry 
with  it  the  obligation  to  violate  the  constitution.  On 
the  seventh  anniversary  of  the  Virginia  Coloniza- 
tion Society,  Tyler  was  chosen  its  president.  While 
maintaining  the  sovereignty  of  the  states  over  the 
subject  of  slavery,  be  bad  been  ever  foremost  in  all 
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heard,  great  political  advancement  in  the  future.  In 
1821  Tyler  declined  a re-election  to  congress  on  ac- 
count of  impaired  health,  and  returned  to  private  life. 
But  in  1823  lie  was  ugaiu  elected  tothc  house  of  dele- 
gates of  Virginia.  The  next  year  he  was  nominated 
to  fill  the  vacancy  created  in  the  U.  S.  senate  by  the 
death  of  John  Taylor,  but  bis  friend,  Littleton  Taze- 
well, a much  older  man  in  politics,  was  elected,  Inthc 
legislature  in  1824,  lie  opposed  thealtcmpt  to  remove 
William  and  Mary  College  to  Richmond,  and  received 
his  reward  in  being  afterwards  made  successively 
rector  aud  chancellor  of  the  college,  which  pros- 
pered signally  under  his  auspices, 
in  December,  1825,  hewaschoeen 
bj’  tbe  legislature  to  the  govern- 
orship of  Virginia,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing vear  he  was  re-elected  by 
a unanimous  vote.  Before  the 
presidential  election  in  1824,  Wil- 
liam II.  Crawford  was  the  only 
caudidateof  the  Republican  party 
whose  opinions  were  unequivocal 
against  the  American  system  of 
high  taritfs.  national  hank,  and 
internal  improvements.  He  ac- 
cordingly received  the  support  of 
Jefferson  and  all  the  Virginia 
leaders,  including  John  Tyler. 
When  Crawford,  by  reason  of 
a stroke  of  paralysis,  was  detuned 
out  of  the  contest,  Tyler  and  the 
rest  of  the  strict  constructionists 
preferred  John  Quincy  Adams  to 
either  Homy  Clay  or  Andrew  Jackson.  When  Adams 
came  out  iu  the  same  colors,  the  strict-construction- 
ists,  who  had  adhered  to  Crawford,  remained  neutral 
for  a time,  but  were  finally  forced  into  coojiemtiou 
with  the  followers  of  Andrew  Jackson — the  majority 
of  whom  were  members  of  the  old  Federal  party. 
Tyler  went  along  with  the  rest  of  t lie  Crawford 
men,  but  from  the  first  liis  support  of  Jackson  was 
coupled  with  the  condition  of  Jackson's  sustaining 
the  Republican  doctriues  as  maintained  in  Virginia. 
Parlies  now  assumed  new  names.  The  frieuds  of 
Adams  and  Clav  took  thutof  National  Rcpublic-mis, 
while  the  friends  of  Jnckson  and  Crawford  assumed 
that  of  Democrats.  But  each  jwrty  claimed  to  he 
the  true  representative  of  the  old  Republican  party 
of  Jefferson.  Firmly  devoted  to  his  principles, 
Tyler  would  not  be  a partisan.  He  never  attached 
any  Importance  to  the  widely  prevalent  story  of  a 
corrupt  bargain  between  Adams  and  Clay.  When 
the  Clay  and  Adams  men  in  the  legislature  momen- 
tarily united  iu  1827  with  a majority  of  the  Crawford 
men  aud  elected  Tyler  senator  over  John  Ran- 
dolph, some  zealous  friends  of  Jackson  attempted  to 
show  that  there  must  have  been  some  secret  and 
reprehensible  ttndcrsUinding  between  Tyler  and 
Clay.  He  subsequently  supported  Jackson  for  presi- 
dent in  the  full  of  1828,  as  a choice  of  evils  only. 
Tyler  strongly  condemned  Jaeksou’s  policy  iu  his 
first  administration;  still,  in  the  presidential  elec- 
tion of  1832,  he  supported  him  again  as  a less  ob- 
jectionable candidate  than  either  Clay  or  Wirt. 
Tyler  disapproved  of  nullification  and  condemned 
the  course  of  South  Carolina,  as  both  "impolitic 
and  unconstitutional.”  But  he  condemned  the  tariff 
measures  of  the  administration  for  the  same  reasons, 
and  for  the  additional  one  that  they  were  the  cause 
of  the  errors  of  South  Carolina.  Jackson's  famous 
proclamation  of  Dee.  10.  1832,  was  denounced  by 
him  as  " sweeping  away  all  the  harriers  of  the  con- 
stitution,” and  as  establishing  in  principle  "a  con- 
solidated, military  despotism.  Under  the  influence 
of  these  feelings  lie  undertook  to  play  the  part  of 
mediator  between  (.’lay  aud  Calhoun,  and  suggested 
to  them  the  idea  of  the  compromise  tariff  of  1833. 


On  the  so-called  ” force  hill,” clothing  the  president 
with  extraordinary  powers  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
forcing the  tariff,  which  had  caused  all  the  trouble, 
Tyler  showed  the  courage  of  his  convictions.  The 
vote  stood  ; yeas  32,  nay  one  (John  Tyler).  The 
tendency  of  successive  defections  was  to  bring  Ty- 
ler and  his  friends  into  closer  aud  closer  conditions 
with  Clay  and  the  Natioual  Republicans.  Tyler  op- 
posed the  removal  of  the  deposits  from  the  United 
Slates  Rank.  lie  voted  iu  favor  of  Clay’s  proposition 
to  censure  the  president,  but  his  entire  opposition 
was  founded  on  a theory  of  states-righls,  which  was 
really  repuguaut  in  principle  to  all  the  views  expressed 
by  Clay  aud  the  National  Republicans  iu  1828.  In 
1830  no  common  candidate  could  be  agreed  upon. 
The  states-righls  men  nominated  Hugh  White  of 
Tennessee  for  president,  and  John  Tyler  for  vice- 
president.  The  Natioual  Republicans,  wishing  to 
gather  votes  from  the  other  parties,  nominator  for 
president  Gen.  William  Henry  Harrison,  who,  as  a 
soldier,  was  not  identified  with  any  political  party. 
The  Democratic  friends  of  Jackson  nominated  Van 
Burcn,  who  received  many  National  Republican 
votes  in  the  election.  There  was  n great  deal  of  bolt- 
ing among  the  states.  Massachusetts  threw  its  votes 
for  Webster  for  president, and  South  Carolina  forWil- 
lie  Mangum.  Virginia,  which  voted  for  Van  Buren, 
rejected  his  colleague,  Richard  Johnson,  and  cast  its 
electoral  vote  for  vice-president  on  William  Smith  of 
Alabama.  White  obtuiued  the  electoral  voles  of 
Tennessee  aud  Georgia,  twenty  six  in  all,  but  Tyler 
made  a bettershowing;  ho  carried,  besides  these  two 
states,  Maryland  aud  North  Curolinu,  making  forty- 
seven  in  all*.  No  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  vice- 
presidency  having  received  a majority  of  theelectoral 
college,  the  choice  devolved  on  the  Democratic  sen- 
ate, who  chose  R.  M.  Johnson.  In  the  course  of  the 
year  preceding  the  election,  an  incident  occurred, 
which  emphasized  more  than  ever  Tyler’s  hos- 
tility to  the  Jackson  party.  Benton  had  resolved  to 
have  “ expunged  ” from*  the  journal  of  the  senate 
the  resolution  of  censure  passed  by  that  laxly  in  1834 
upon  Jackson,  for  removing  the  deposits  from  the 
Ltiitcd  States  Bank,  and  his  friends  in  the  general 
assembly  of  Virginia  passed  through  that  body  a 
resolution  instructing  the  Virginia  senators  to  sup- 
port Benton.  This  procedure  placed  both  Tyler 
and  his  colleague  iu  the  seuate  in  embarrassing 
positions;  for  both  had  been  the  champions  in 


favor  of  the  right  of  instructions.  Leigh,  however, 
would  not  obey  the  resolutions  of  the  legislature, 
and  made  his  disobedience  unpardonable  in  the 
eves  of  the  Virginia  people  by  holding  to  bis  scat; 
Tyler,  too,  would  not  obey,  but  lie  reconciled  the 
people  to  him  by  resigning*  in  1836,  the  three,  unex- 
pired  years  of  Ins  term,  lie  maintained  that  an  ad- 
hesion to  the  doctrine  of  instructions  did  not  carry 
with  it  the  obligation  to  violate  the  constitution.  On 
the  seventh  anniversary  of  the  Virginia  Coloniza- 
tion Society,  Tyler  was  chosen  its  president.  While 
maintaining  the  sovereignty  of  the  states  over  the 
subject  of  slavery,  he  had  been  ever  foremost  in  all 
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projects  to  put  a stop  to  the  slave-trade  and  to  ame- 
liorate the  condition  of  the  slave.  And,  as  early  as 
1832,  he  had,  as  chairman  of  the  senate  committee, 
projwsed  a code  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  one 
section  of  which  prohibited  the  slave-trade  in  the 
District.  In  the  spring  elections  of  1838,  Tyler 
was  attain  returned  to  the  Virginia  legislature.  On 
the  advice  of  Clay,  the  majority  of  the  Whigs  de- 
termined to  go  for  William  Rives  in  preference  to 
Tyler.  Naturally  indignant  at  this  treatment,  the 
persoual  friends'  of  Tyler  would  not  yield,  and 
no  election  ensued  at  this  legislature  on  account  of 
the  deadlock  which  resulted.  Before  the  Whig  con- 
vention at  Harrisburg  the  old  issues  of  bank,  tariff, 
and  internal  improvements  were  distinctly  sur- 
rendered by  Clay,'  Web* 
8ter,  Adams,  and  all  the 
leaders  of  the  old  National 
Republican  party.  Clay 
especially  had  gone  so  far 
in  conciliating  Southern 
sentiment  as  to  lie  consid- 
ered the  Southern  candi- 
date. The  Northern  repre- 
sentatives sought  to  defeat 
his  election  bv  again  put- 
ting up  Gen.  Harrison,  to 
whom  the  South  could  not 
well  object,  as  he  was  a 
Southerner,  but  who  was 
preferable  to  Clay  in  the 
eves  of  the  manufacturers, 
since,  although  approving 
the  compromise  tariff  of  1833,  he  had  not  been  the 
mover  of  It.  They  succeeded  in  defeating  Clay, 
and  Gen.  Harrison  became  the  candidate  of  the 
Whig  party  for  the  presidency.  Tvlcr  was  the 
choice  of  everybody  for  the  vice-presidency.  Rome 
upon  a great  wave  of  popular  excitement,  “Tippe- 
canoe aud  Tyler  too  ” were  carried  to  the  White 
House.  It  is  idle  to  suppose  there  were  not  causes 
for  the  great  enthusiasm  manifested,  apart  from  the 
clap-trap  of  politics.  There  was  not  a department 
of  the  government  which  was  not  in  confusion,  not 
an  office  which  was  not  the  seat  of  peculation,  mid 
not  a principle  of  the  constitution  which  had  not 
bceu  scorned  and  insulted  by  the  course  of  the  men 
in  authority,  under  .Jackson  and  Van  Burcn.  A 
deep-seated  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  reform 
prevailed,  and  this  conviction  swept  the  Democrats 
from  power.  The  triumph  of  the  Whigs  was  fol- 
lowed by  startling  results.  A collision  between 
their  varying  factions  was  unavoidable.  G'lay  hur- 
ried the  quarrel.  Without  waiting  for  Harrison’s 
inauguration,  he  at  once  assumed  the  dictatorship  of 
the  Whig  party  aud  revived  the  old  National  Re- 
publican measures  which  in  his  letters  and  public 
speeches  he  had  declared  “ oiwolete.”  Matters  had 
already  come  to  a rupture  between  Clay  ami  Harri- 
son when  the  latter  died  one  month  after  his  inau- 
guration. The  presidency,  thereupon,  devolved 
upon  the  vice-president,  whose  views  were  even 
more  fixed  against  the  policy  proposed  than  Harri- 
son's. The  national  bank  was  announced  by  Clay 
as  the  great  cardinal  object  of  the  new  Whig  admin- 
istration. But  neither  fu  his  inaugural  address  nor 
iu  his  message  calling  the  congress  In  ext  ra-session  on 
May  31.  1841,  bad  Harrison  indicated  that  the  bank 
would  be  agreeable  to  him.  Tyler  privately  submit- 
ted several  financial  projects  to  his  cabinet,  which, 
while  they  avoided  recognizing  the  power  of  congress 
to  create  corporations  m the  states,  really  accomp- 
lished all  that  a national  bank  could  have  effected 
respecting  the  finances  and  business  of  the  country. 
A measure  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  plan  which 
Harrison  favored  was  finally  adopted  by  the  Whig 
cabinet  and  recommended  to  congress  by  Thomas 


Ewing,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury.  Clay  forced 
a fight  on  the  constitutional  question  by  substitut- 
ing a hill  differing  from  the  cabinet  hill  in  allowing 
the  bank  to  establish  its  brandies  at  will  iu  the 
states.  Despite  the  op|K>silion  of  the  senators  from 
Virginia  and  Massachusetts,  the  bill  in  this  objec- 
tionable form  passed  both  houses  of  congress.  The 
president  was  not  only  by  all  his  past  life  com mitted 
against  the  principle  of  Clay's  bill,  but  be  had,  iu 
an  interview  with  Clay  himselt,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  extra-session  of  congress  assembled  in  oliedi- 
encc  to  a proclamation  of  the  late  president,  clearly 
forewarned  him  of  the  folly  of  his  course.  He 
therefore  vetoed  the  bill,  but  by  withholding  the 
veto  until  the  ten  days  allowed  by  the  constitution 
had  nearly  expired,  he  afforded  another  signal  proof 
of  his  wisli  to  harmonize  with  the  Whigs.  He  could 
not  yet  fullv  believe  that  the  Whigs  would  be  so 
blind  as  to  deliberately  sacrifice  the  result  of  the  re- 
cent election  by  a conflict  with  their  own  president. 
As  Clay's  objection  was  against  requiring  the  assent 
of  (lie  states  to  the  establishment  of  the  buuk,  or  its 
branches  within  them,  the  president  thought  that  the 
Whigs  might  Ik:  satisfied  with  a proposition  which 
by  limiting  the  bank  to  dealings  in  exchangee  would, 
under  a recent  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States,  avert  the  necessity  of  obtaining  the 
expressed  consent  of  the  states  for  brandies.  In  ac- 
cepting this  distinction  Tyler  mndc  no  surrender 
of  his  consistency;  for  it  was  a distinction  made  by 
the  law  of  nations,  which  wus  itself  founded  on  the 
voluntary  consent  of  states.  But  as  the  will  of  a 
free  state  or  nation  is  not  subject  to  u coercive  code, 
Tyler  made  provision  for  the  possible  interdic- 
tion by  a state  of  brandies  of  the  bank  within  it. 
He  wrote  a suitable  reservation  upon  the  margin  of  the 
paper  thut  had  been  made  the  basis  of  the  bill,  which 
with  t his  reservation  was  carried  to  the  Whig  caucus. 
Now  the  bill,  as  adopted  by  congress,  did  not  con- 
tain the  marginal  words,  anti  a second  veto  followed. 
Some  of  the  Whigs  seem  really  to  huve  honed  that 
sucli  a storm  would  be  raised  ns  would  frighten  the 
president  into  signing  the  bill,  or  resigning  iiis  office. 
Threats  were  fulminated  aguinst  him  on  all  sides; 
rivate  letters  warned  him  of  plots  to  assassinate 
im,  aud  Clay  in  the  senate  referred  to  bis  res- 
ignation in  1836,  and  asked  why  be  should  not  follow 
that  example  now.  The  adjournment  of  congress 


was  fixed  for  Monday,  Sept.  13.  1841.  The  second 
veto  was  sent  to  congress  on  Sept.  9th.  On  the  11th 
all  the  cabinet,  save  Webster,  resigned.  The  mem- 
bers were  fully  aware  that  according  to  the  presi- 
dent's view  all  vacancies  happening  during  the  ses- 
sion had  to  lie  filled  and  sanctioned  by  the  senate 
during  the  session.  Yet,  if  the  five  cabinet  officers 
who  resigned  could  have  been  satisfied  by  a delay  of 
their  resignation  until  Tuesday  morning,  of  twodays 
only,  u larger  opportunity  would  have  been  afforded 
Mr.  Tyler  of  performing  the  work  of  making  an  al- 
most entire  cabinet,  which,  on  the  part  of  his  prede- 
cessor, had  required  months  to  adjust.  The  presi- 
dent would  make  no  bargain  of  any  kind,  but  before 
sending  in  his  veto  message  he  hud  submitted  it  to 
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his  cabinet,  and  professed  his  willingness  to  incor- 
porate in  the  paper  a declaration  against  a second 
term  which  the  Whig  papers  were  continually  charg- 
ing as  the  object  of  his  conduct.  The  cabinet  mem- 
bers opposed  Ills  insertion  of  such  a paragraph,  and 
vet  he  encountered  shortly  the  attacks  of  some  of 
the  verv  men  who  gave  him  the  advice  and  who  were 
foremoat  in  ascribing  to  him  the  ambition  of  a re- 
election.  Some  of  the  leading  Whig  members  of 
congress  now  issued  addresses  to  the  people,  declar- 
ing “all  political  connection  between 
them  and  John  Tyler  at  an  end  from 
, . that  day."  Daniel  Webster,  who 

warmly  condemned  the  course  of 
Clay,  adhered  to  the  president.  Dur* 
“■  • ing  the  next  two  years,  while  the 
Whigs  controlled 
congress,  Tyler  re- 
ceived little  sup- 
port from  that 
|>arty,  and  the  case 
was  not  changed 
much  for  the  Set- 
ter when  the  Dem- 
ocrats, controlled  hv 
the  Van  Huron  wing 
of  the  party,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  spats 
which  the  Whigs 
bad  vacated.  Tyler's 
reliance  was  on  the 
wiugof  either  party, 
known  as  the  “ states -rights  ” men  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  Clay  Whigs  and  Van  Buren  Democrats. 
After  the  resignation  in  1841,  he  filled  his  cabinet 
with  stales-righu  Whigs,  who,  like  himself,  had 
voted  for  Harrison;  and  in  1843  lie  added  several 
states- rights  Democrats  who  were,  opjxtsod  to  Van 
Buren,  whose  principles  he  had  always  distrusted. 
The  domestic  history  of  the  balance  of  Tyler's 
administration  must  Ik*  briefly  told.  The  leading 
facts  were  the  exchequer  system  rejects!  by  the 
Whigs,  made  afterwards  by  Lincoln  the  basis  of  the 
present  system  of  titia’ice.  the  tariff  which  Ty- 
ler procured  after  two  vetoes,  the  adjustment  of  the 
Rhode  Island  difficulties,  the  settlement  of  the  war 
with  the  Florida  Indians,  the  renovation  of  all  the 
departments  of  the  government,  and  the  purification 
of  the  civil  service  by  the  enforcement  of  the  merit 
system  and  the  supervision  of  subordinates.  The 
success  that  marked  the  administration  in  these  par- 
ticulars was  chiefly  due  to  Tyler,  who  drafted 
with  his  own  hand  the  exchequer  hill,  wrote  i lie 
correspondence  with  the  Rhode  Island  authorities, 
saved  the  treasury  by  his  vetoes  and  exerted  the  most 
rigid  jHtrsonal  surveillance  over  every  officer  in  the 
departments.  And  no  less  marked  was  his  person- 
ality in  tin’s  management  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
administration,  whose  negotiations  resulted  in  secur- 
ing peace  by  thcscttloment  of  questions  of  fifty  years 
standing  and  enormously  advancing  the  authority 
and  power  of  the  Tnion.  Tyler,  a-s  early  as 
1841.  pointed  out  to  Webster  the  importance  to  all 
oor  interests  of  the  acquisition  of  Texas.  In  1842 
he  suggested  to  him,  with  the  concurrence  of  Lord 
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the  concession  to  Great  Britain  of  the  line  of  the 
Columbia  river,  as  her  boundary  on  the  northwest. 
nn<l  the  release  to  Mexico  of  the  spoliation  claims. 
He  sent  Fremont  on  his  exploring  expeditions  to  the 
West,  despite  the  protest  of  Col.  Abert  and  the 
higher  grade  officers  of  the  engineer  corps,  tints  en- 
abling that  competent  officer  to  make  known  the 

K-s  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  To  Tyler  also  be- 
t the  credit  of  encouraging  the  missionary  Whit- 


tle suggesiou  to  mm.  who  me  concurrence  of  Lo 
Ashburton,  the  negotiation  of  a tripartite  treaty 
which  toend  the  Texas  war  with  Mexico,  and  to  a. 
California  and  the  West  to  the  Union  in  return  t 


man  in  his  plan  of  transporting  caravans  of  emigrants 
to  the  West  to  counteract  the  work  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Fur  Co.  After  Upshur’s  death  in  1844.  it  was 
Tvler,  and  not  Calhoun,  that  secured  the  mastery 
of  the  Texas  question.  Calhoun  was  in  entire  ignor- 
ance of  the  efforts  of  the  president  to  get  Texas  un- 
til nominated  secretary.  Then  he  thought  it  was  an 
“ unpropitiotis  time  ” to  carry  through  so  important 
a measure,  and  he  declared  that  he  had  remonstrated 
with  his  friends  against  accepting  office  under 
Tyler.  He  suffered  nearly  three  weeks  to  elapse  lie- 
fore  he  reached  Washington,  after  his  nomination  as 
secretary  of  Mate.  And  w hen  the  treaty  of  annexa- 
tion by  which  the  act  was  sought  first  to  be  accom- 
plished was  defeated  in  the  senate,  Calhoun  ad- 
vised Tyler  to  abandon  the  project.  The  final 
annexation  of  Texas  was  distinctly  a crowning 
victory  for  President  Tyler’s  |K>licj.  Tyler  left 
the  government  on  .Mareb  4.  1845,  but  before  he 
departed  he  hud  the  happiness  to  announce  to  con- 
gress the  successful  negotiation  of  the  first  treaty 
with  China  by  Caleb  Cushing.  When  his  term  ex- 
pired. the  condition  of  the  government  was  the  hap- 
piest possible.  A balance  was  found  in  the  treasury 
of  f8, OOU.OOO:  and  hut  one  defaulter,  and  he  for  the 
small  sum  of  $15,  had  come  to  light  during  his 
four  years  of  office.  Tyler,  during  Ids  administra- 
tion. was  a strong  advocate  of  civil  service  reform, 
and  the  chief  missions  were  for  years  filled  with  |>er- 
sons  politically  opposed  to  him.  After  leaving  the 
White  House,  Tyler  took  up  his  residence  on  an 
estate  three  miles  from  Greenway,  where  his  father 
bad  lived,  in  Charles  City  county,  Va.  To  this  es- 
tate he  gave  the  name  of  “Sherwood  Forest,”  and 
there  he  dwelt  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He 
ceased  to  take  an  active  part  in  polities,  but  even  in 
bis  retirement  he  exerted  a great  influence  upon  pub- 
lic  opinion  in  Virginia.  He  made  a number  of  address- 
es, w hich  rank  high  ns  literary  productions.  He  had 
borne  great  and  undeserved  misrepresentation,  which 
by  bis  sensitive  nature  was  keenly  felt.  He  was, 
therefore,  greatly  gratified  to  find  bis  popularity  in 
Virginia  and  the  South  return  in  a few  years.  When 
Lincoln  was  elected,  mid  South  Carolina  seceded, 
the  Virginia  [ample  relied  much  upon  bis  upproved 
sagacity  and  elected  him  to  the  state  convention  in 
January.  1801.  Iu  order  to  preserve  the  Union,  be 
lie  suggested  a pence  conference  of  the  states,  which 
met  at  Washington  iu  February.  Of  this  disting- 
uished body  Tyler  was  the  president,  but  his  best 
efforts  could  not  avert  the  impending  clash.  When 
war  was  certain,  lie  voted  in  the  state  convention  to 
repeal  the  ordinance  of  the  conven- 
tion of  1788,  which  expressly  provid- 
ed that  the  powers  granted  by  the 
people  of  Virginia  lo  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment might  be  resumed  “when- 
soever the  same  should  la:  |X*rvertcd 
to  their  Injury  or  oppression.”  Tyler 
was  a delegate  to  t he  pr< i visional  con- 
gress, and  was  member-elect  of  the 
Confederate  house  of  representatives, 
but  died  before  he  could  take  his  seal 
in  the  latter  body,  on  Jan.  1$,  18(52, 

TYLER,  Julia  Gardiner,  wife 
of  President  Tyler,  was  born  on  Gard- 
iner's Island,  near  East  Hampton,  N. 

Y,,  May  4.  1820.  She  was  educated 
at  the  Chcgary  Institute,  New  York 
city,  ami  after  a short  time  spent  in 
travel  in  Europe,  rite  went  to  Wash- 
ington with  her  grandfather,  David 
Gardiner,  in  1844!  A few  weeks  after  her  arrival  they 
acn'ptedan  invitation  from  President  Tyler  to  attend 
a pleasure  excursion  down  the  river,  which  took  place 
Feb.  28th.,  on  the  war  steamer  Princeton.  The 
festivities  on  the  occasion  were  sadly  marred  by  the 
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explosion  of  a gun  on  the  vessel,  causing  serious  loss  of 
life.  Among  those  killed  was  Miss  Gardiner’s  father. 
His  body  was  taken  to  the  White  House,  and  the 
young  lady  was  thrown  into  the  society  of  the  pres- 
ident owing  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  attending 
her  father's  death.  President  Tyler's  first  wife  ban 
died  shortly  after  he  entered  the  White  House,  and 
the  president  paid  Miss  Gardiner  marked  attention, 
which  resulted  in  their  marriage  in  New  York  city, 
June  36,  1844.  For  the  succeeding  eight  months  of 
President  Tyler’s  term  she  presided  over  tin;  White 
House  with  tact,  grace,  and  dignity.  After  Mar.  4, 
184.).  Mrs.  Tyler  retired  with  her  husband  to  the 
seclusion  of  their  countiy  place,  “Sherwood  For- 
est,” ou  the  batiks  of  the  James  river,  Va.  She  re- 
mained in  Virginia  until  after  the  civil  war,  her 
husband  having  died  iu  the  second  year  of  the  strife, 
and  then  went  to  reside  with  her  mother  at  Custleton 
Hill,  Staten  Island.  After  several  years’  residence 
there  she  removed  to  Richmond,  Va.,  where  she 
died,  July  10,  1889. 

LEGARfl,  Hugh  Swinton,  lawyer,  attorney- 
general,  and  secretary  of  slate,  was  born  iu  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.,  Jan.  2.  1797.  His  father  was  of  French 
Huguenot  stock.  A physical  infirm- 
ity that  debarred  him  from  ail  man- 
ly sports  gave  him  a taste  for  hooks 
at  an  early  ago,  and  it  is  said  the  chief 
object  of  his  ambition  was  to  become 
an  orator.  He  entered  the  College 
of  South  Carolina,  Columbia,  S.  C„ 
where  ho  particularly  distinguished 
himself  in  the  study  of  the  ancient 
classics.  He  was  graduated  in  1814, 
aud  then  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  law,  not  neglecting  to  em- 
bellish his  mind  with  the  treasures 
of  literature.  After  three  years  thus 
spent,  lie  went  to  Europe,  and  when 
in  Paris  tendered  himself  familiar 
with  the  French  language.  Sub- 
sequently lie  went  to  Edinburgh, 
and  for*  a considerable  time  de- 
voted himself  to  mathematics,  natural  philosophy, 
and  chemistry.  Iu  the  spring  of  1819  he  com- 
menced a traveling  tour,  si>eudmg  about  a year  in 
visiting  different  parts  of  England,  Scotland,  Holland, 
Belgium,  and  France.  Returning  home  in  1820,  lie 
engaged  in  cotton-raising  on  Jonu’s  Island,  at  the 
same  time  commencing  the  practice  of  law  in  Char- 
leston, besides  giving  some  attention  to  polities. 
He  represented  Charleston  in  the  legislature  1820- 
22  and  1834-30.  He  was  then  elected  attorney-gen- 
eral of  South  Carolina,  and  during  the  nullification 
excitement  ardently  supported  the  uuion  in  public 
speeches.  Amid  the  labors  of  his  profession  he 
continued  to  employ  himself  in  writing,  and  together 
with  Stephen  Elliott  published  the  “Southern  Re- 
view,” a quarterly  magazine.  He  was  the  principal 
contributor  until  the  death  of  Elliott,  when  ho  be- 
came sole  editor.  At  the  end  of  the  eighth  volume 
the  magazine  was  suspended.  At  a later  period  he 
was  also  a most  able  contributor  to  the  “New  York 
Review,"  conducted  for  several  years  by  Joseph  G. 
Cogswell,  LL. I).,  probably  the  most  learned  bib- 
liographer in  the  country.  Some  of  Legarc’s 
legal  arguments  have  been  pronounced  equal  to  the 
most  profound  juridical  learning  and  acumen  of  the 
profession.  In  1832,  being  appointed  ehargi  d'af- 
faires of  t he  United  States  to  Belgium,  lie  took  up  his 
residence  for  about  four  years  at  Brussels,  after 
which  lie  made  a tour  to  Northern  Germany,  being 
thus  enabled  to  enlarge  bis  knowledge  of  civil  law 
and  of  the  Gorman  language.  On  returning  to  his 
owu  country  iu  the  autumn  of  1836,  he  intended, 
with  these  increased  qualifications,  to  pursue  his 
professional  labors.  His  friends,  however,  antici- 


pating his  return,  had  elected  him  to  congress 
as  a Union  Democrat,  aud  lie  took  his  seat  in 
the  extra  session  of  1837  that  was  called  to  deliberate 
on  the  financial  embarrassments  of  the  country.  He 
greatly  increased  his  reputation  in  debates  that  fol- 
lowed, but  bis  course  iu  opposition  to  the  sub-treas- 
ury project  caused  hie  defeat  in  the  next  election. 
He  returned  to  his  profession,  in  which  he  was  very 
successful,  receiving  a most  liberal  patronage,  not 
only  iu  the  great  number  of  cases  committed  to  bis 
care,  but  iu  their  magnitude.  In  the  presidential 
canvass  of  1840  lie  favored  the  election  of  Gen. 
Harrison.  In  September,  1841,  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Tyler  attorney -general  of  the  United 
tStates,  aud,  after  the  withdrawal  of  Dauiel  Web- 
ster, I-egare  succeeded  him  as  secretary  of  slate, 
May  9,  1843.  A few  weeks  later  lie  went  north 
with  President  Tyler  and  other  high  ofllcers  to  at- 
tend the  unveiling  of  the  Bunker  Hill  monument  in 
Boston.  lie  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
scholars  of  the  South,  and  one  of  the  few  Americans 
of  distinctly  literary  tastes  and  pursuits  who  have 
attained  eminence  in  politics.  Chief  Justice  Story 
said  of  him  : “ His  argumentation  was  marked  by 
the  closest  logic  ; at  the  same  time  lie  had  u presence 
iu  speaking  I havo  never  seen  excelled."  IBs  writ- 
ings were  collected  and  published  with  a memoir 
in  1846,  in  two  octavo  volumes,  by  his  sister,  Mary 
Swinton  Legar4,  who  founded  the  Legare  College 
and  School  for  the  Higher  Education  of  Women  at 
West  Point,  Lee  ro.,  Ia.  He  died  suddenly  at 
Boston,  Juue  26,  1843,  being  at  that  period  only 
forty-six  yirnrs  of  age,  but  possessed  of  a ripeness  of 
intellect  not  usually  attained  before  the  age  of  three- 
score years. 

FORWARD,  Walter,  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
wbs  born  iu  Hartford  count}',  C’onu.,  Apr.  17,  1786. 
He  had  the  advantage  of  an  excellent  education,  aud 
while  still  a voung  man.  in  1803, 
removed  to  Pittsburg,  where  he 
settled,  and  for  a time  ably  ed- 
ited a Democratic  newspaper, 
called  the  “The  Tree  of  Lib- 
erty.” Mean  while  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  law.  aud 
at  the  age  of  twenty  was  admit- 
ted to  practice  iu  Allegheny 
county  courts.  He  was  en- 
couraged by  ample  success,  and 
soon  became  well  established 
in  bis  profession,  lie  contin- 
ued actively  in  the  practice  of 
law  until  1822,  when  he  was 
elected  a member  of  congress 
to  till  a vacancy,  and  occupied 
the  position  for  three  years. 

Up  to  this  time  he  was  a Demo- 
crat, but  in  1824,  during  the  con- 
test for  the  presidency  between 
Jackson  ana  John  Quincy  Adams,  be  worked  for 
tiie  latter,  and  was  recognized  as  an  active  Whig. 
In  1837  lie  took  an  active  part  in  a convention  to  re- 
vise the  constitution  of  the  slate  of  Pennsylvania. 
In  March,  18-11,  President  Harrison  made  him  first 
Comptroller  of  the  U.  8.  treasury,  an  office  which  he 
filled  until  appointed  by  Pres.  Tyler  to  the  post  of 
secretary  of  the  treasury.  His  report  in  1842,  relat- 
ing to  the  tariff,  was  pronounced  to  be  an  able  docu- 
ment. Sec.  Forward  continued  in  the  cabinet  until 
1843.  when  he  retired,  and  returned  to  bis  profession. 
Iu  November,  1849,  President  Taylor  appointed  him 
charge  d'affaires  at  Copenhagen.  Denmark.  He  re- 
mained then;  two  years,  when  lie  resigned  the  posi- 
tion, in  order  to  accept  the  office  of  president  judge 
of  Allegheny  county  district  court,  to  which  lie  had 
been  promoted  by  popular  election,  lie  was  con- 
sidered by  the  oldest  members  of  the  local  bar  the 
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ablest  judge  of  his  time  in  Western  Pennsylvania. 
While  attending  to  the  duties  of  his  office' he  was 
suddenly  taken  ill  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  died  within 
forty-eight  hours,  on  Nov.  24,  1852. 

BIBB,  George  M,,  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
was  born  in  Virginia  iu  1772.  He  received  his  early 
education  in  the  town  schools,  and  was  sent  to 
Princeton  College,  where  he  was  graduated  at  the 
age  of  tweuty.  He  then  studied  law,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  at  the  bar.  Ho  shortly  after  re- 
moved to  Kentucky,  where  he  settled,  and  began 
his  professional  life.  lie  entered  into  politics,  and 
being  recognized  as  a man  of  more  than  usual  abil- 
ity, rose  rapidly  to  public  preferment.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  legislature  of  the  state,  was  after- 
ward elected  to  the  state  senate,  and  was  then  made 
chief  justice  of  the  state,  and  twice  re-appointed.  In 
1811  Bibb  was  elected  a member  of  the  U.  8. 
senate,  succeeding  Henry  Clay  iu  that  position,  and 
he  remained  a member  of  that  body  during  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  cougrcsses.  In  1828  lie  en- 
tered the  twenty-first  congress,  having  been  again 
chosen  senator  from  Kentucky,  and  in  the  twenty- 
secoud  congress  served  with  Henry  Clay  as  his  col- 
league. Hecontinucd  in  the  senate  until  1835,  when  he 
wassucceedcd  by  John  Jordau  Crittenden.  On  June 
15,1844,  President  Johu  Tyler  appointed  George  Bibb 
secretary  of  the  treasury*  and  he  continued  to  fill 
that  office  until  the  beginning  of  the  administration 
of  James  Knox  Polk,  when  he  wassucceedcd  by  Hub- 
ert John  Walker.  On  retiring  from  the  treasury  de- 
partment Bibb  continued  to  practice  law  at  the 
capital,  and  for  a time  held  a subordinate  position 
in  the  office  of  attorney-general  of  the  United  .Stales. 
During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  resided  in  George- 
town, D.  C.  George  Bibb  published,  iu  1803-11, 
“ Reports  of  Cases  at  Common  Law  and  in  Chan- 
cery in  the  Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals.”  He  died  in 
Georgetown,  Apr.  14,  1851). 

SPENCER,  John  Canfield,  secretary  of  war 
and  of  the  treasury,  was  born  at  Hudson,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  8,  1738,  sou  of  Judge  Ambrose  Spencer.  He 
was  graduated  from  Union  College  in  1800,  was 
Secretary  to  Gov.  D.  D.  Tompkins  in  1807-08,  and 
In  1309  began  legal  practice  at  Cauandaigun.  N.  Y., 
where  lie  remained  for  thirty -six 
years,  and  was  postmaster  iu  1814. 
He  was  made  master  in  chancery 
in  1811,  brigade  judge-advocate  iu 
the  army  on  t he  frontier  in  1818,  and 
in  1815*  assistant  attorney  - general 
and  district  attorney.  While  in  con- 
gress, as  a Democrat,  1817-19,  ho 
wrote  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  the  U.  S.  Bank,  which  was  af- 
terward used  by  President  Jackson 
at  a time  (1833)  when  the  opinions 
of  its  author  on  this  subject  had 
greatly  changed.  He  was  in  the  as- 
sembly 1819-20,  speaker  the  latter 
year,  state  senator  1824-28,  a sup- 
porter of  DeWftt  Clinton,  and  active 
with  J.  Duer  and  B.  F.  Butler,  iu  the 
revision  of  the  New  York  statutes. 
He  was  fora  time  connected  with  the  anti- Masonic 
party,  and  was  s|tecial  attorney-general,  under  a law 
passed  for  the  purpose,  to  prosecute  the  supposed 
abductors  and  murderers  of  William  Morgan,  hut 
had  a difficulty  with  E.  T.  Throop,  then  acting  gov- 
ernor. and  resigned  in  May,  1H3U.  In  1832  be  was 
sent  to  the  legislature  for  another  term.  As  secre- 
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tary  of  state  and  superintendent  of  schools,  1839-40, 
lie  did  much  to  advance  public  instruction.  Iu  Oc- 
tober. 1841,  he  entered  President  Tyler's  cabinet  as 
secretary  of  war.  Thurlow  Weed,  speaking  of  Spen- 
cer, says,  "He entered  the  cabinet  with  the  notion 
of  being  able  to  bridge  over  the  breach  between  Tyler 


and  the  Whigs  of  New  York.  In  this  he  was  per- 
fectly sincere,  though,  with  our  knowledge  of  his 
political  eccentricity  of  character,  none  of  us  doubted 
that  from  the  moment  he  entered  the  cabinet  lie  would 
zealously  espouse  and  warmly  defend  Tyler's  views 
and  policy.”  The  New  York  " Tribune,”  then  just 
started,  said  of  Spencer's  appointment:  "A  matter 
of  surprise  to  many,  but  we  trust  a subject  of  regret 
to  none;  New  York  should  have  some  voice  in  the 
cabinet  counsels,  and  no  abler  and  worthier  hand 
could  be  found  tliau  our  preseut  secretary  of  the 
state  of  New  York.  With  a wide  and  well-estab- 


lished fame  as  among  the  soundest  nnd  ablest  Amer- 
ican lawyers,  lie  possesses  a reputation  for  purity  of 
purpose  and  dignity  of  aim  rarely  enjoyed.”  While 
holding  this  position  a terrible  affliction  fell  upon 
him;  Ins  son,  a midshipman  on  the  U.  S.  school- 
ship  Somers,  beaded  a mutiny,  nnd  was  hanged  at 
the  yard-arm,  Dec.  1,  1842.  When  the  big  guu 
burst  on  the  Princeton  in  1843.  killitnr  Secretaries 
Upshur  and  Gilmer  and  the  father  of  President  Ty- 
ler's future  bride,  two  other  persons  and  two  sea- 
men. the  cabinet  was  reconstructed,  Calhoun  made 
secretary  of  state  nnd  Sjicncer  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury. In  a short  time  Spencer  resigned,  and  bis 
place  was  filled  by  Bibb  of  Kentucky.  Spencer  itad 
been  practically  ignored  and  insulted  for  some  time 
by  Tyler.  The  New  York  "Evening  Post  ’’  said 
that  “tiie  cause  of  the  change  was  Spencer’s  declining 
to  deposit  $100,000  as  secret  service  money  with  a 
Confidential  agent  at  New  York  to  fit  out  a naval 
expedition  against  Mexico.  As  he  could  discover  no 
act  of  congress  directing  such  a disposition  of  pub- 
lic money,  Mr.  Spencer  declined  to  give  the  order, 
or  allow  it  to  be  given  to  bis  subordinates,  and 
tiie  next  day  be  received  a j>eremptory  order  to 
transfer  tiie  money.  Seeing  the  game  was  up,  Mr. 
Spencer  coolly  wrote  a second  refusal,  and  that  day 
lie  sent  iu  a written  resignation,  and  remained  in  the 
department  just  twenty-four  hours  afterward,  hav- 
iug  in  that  short  space  squared  all  the  ends  of  his 
concerns  with  it.”  The  last  day  of  the  session  Tyler 
withdrew  the  nomination  of  Reuben  Walworth  for 
tiie  supreme  liench  and  substituted  Johu  Canfield 
Spencer.  Objection  was  made,  and  Walworth’s 
name  was  reinstated,  but  tiie  senate  confirmed  no- 
body. Thus  practically  closed  tiie  career  of  one  of 
tiie  most  indefntiguhlc  men  in  the  land;  too  industri- 
ous, almost,  to  fool  domestic  bereavement.  Toward 
the  close  of  Jnuunry.  1844,  Spencer’s  nomination  for 
district  judge  over  New  York,  Vermont,  anti  Con- 
necticut, to  succeed  Smith  Thompson,  was  rejected 
by  28  nays  to  21  ayes.  Among  those  who  voted 
ngninst  Spencer  were  Bayard,  Benton,  Berrian, 
Choate,  Clayton,  Crittenden,  and  Dayton.  For  him 
wore  Buchanan.  Colquitt,  King,  McDuffie,  Sevier, 
and  Silas  Wright.  Spencer  put  many  useful 
things  into  tin*  laws  of  New  York,  and  lie  served 
die  state  well,  but  bo  never  was  an  attractive  man, 
because  his  nmbitinn  was  kiln-dried,  Nathan  Sar- 
gent says  that  Spencer  was  “a  man  of  great  abili- 
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ties,  Industry,  and  endurance,  curt  manners  and 
irascible  temper,  and  before  being  tendered  a posi- 
tion in  Tyler's  cabinet  lie  had  written  an  address 
upon  Tyler's  treachery  to  the  Whig  party  more  se- 
vere than  anything  that  appeared  from  any  other 
quarter,  and"  fairly  Hayed  the  president,  lashing 
him  as  with  a whip  of  scorpions;  yet,  after  this, 
Tyler  could  offer  him.  and  ho  accept,  the  place  of 
secretary  of  war;  and  second,  that  of  secretary  of 
the  treasury.  It  is  but  just  to  say  of  him  that  he 
rendered  the  country  important  service  in  the  treas- 
ury department,  which  lie  administered  with  ability, 
aasiduity,  integrity,  and  faithfulness  seldom  equaled 
since  the  days  of  Hamilton.”  In  1845  he  removed 
to  Albany.  In  1849  be  received  the  degree  of  LL.I). 
from  Union,  of  which  he  had  been  a regent  from 
1840.  He  edited  DeTocqueville’s 
“Democracy  in  America,”  (2 
vols.,  1888).  bore  a prominent  part 
in  organizing  tho  ?L  Y.  Asylum 
for  Idiots.and  served  as  a member 
of  state  commissions.  He  died  at 
Albany,  May  18, 1855.  A review 
of  his  legal  and  political  carcer.by 
L.  B.  Proctor,  appeared  in  1886. 

GILMER,  Thoa.  Walker, 
secretary  of  the  navy,  and  twenty- 
second  governor  of  Virginia,  was 
born  in  Virginia  in  1802.  He  re- 
signed the  governorship.  Feb.  18, 
1844,  to  accept  the  portfolio  of 
secretary  of  the  navy  in  President 
Tyler’s  cabinet,  and  served  but 
ten  days,  being  killed  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  a gun  on  tho  steamer 
Princeton,  Feb.  28, 1844.  (Fora 
more  complete  biography,  see  Vol.  V.,  p.  449.) 

HENSHAW,  David,  merchant  and  secretary 
of  the  navy,  was  born  at  Leicester,  Mass.,  Apr.  2, 
1791.  His  ancestors  were  among  the  original  pro- 
prietors of  the  town,  his  grandfather,  Daniel  Hen- 
shaw,  emigrating  there  from  Boston  in  1748,  while  his 
father,  David  He  ns  haw,  was  a revolutionary  pntriot 
and  for  many  years,  during  the  prime  of  his  life, 
was  a highly  respected  magistrate.  An  early  Amer- 
ean  ancestor  was  Joshua  Henshnw,  who  lived  in 
Dorchester  in  1668;  and  his  uncle,  William  Henshaw, 
was  a soldier  in  the  revolutionary  war.  David  Hen- 
shaw, the  subject  of  this  sketch,  spent  his  boyhood 
on  his  father’s  farm.  He  ntlended  the  free  schools 
of  his  native  town  and  afterward  I^icester  Academy. 
At  the  ago  of  sixteen  he  became  an  apprentice  to  a 
drug  bouse  in  Boston,  and  soon  after  lie  became  of 
age  ne  established  himself  in  a store  of  his  own,  in 
connection  with  his  brotbersaud  David  Rice,  which 
was  very  successful,  and  continued  in  that  business 
until  1829.  He  devoted  all  bis  leisure  time  to  read- 
ing and  study,  and  taking  an  interest  in  polities,  ho 
became  noted  as  one  of  the  best  political  writers  of 
his  time.  His  natural  talents  in  connection  with  his 
mental  culture,  enabled  him  to  bold  a prominent  ami 
leading  position  in  the  Democratic  party,  not  only  in 
his  own  state,  but  in  New  England,  and.  indeed,  in  the 
Union.  Besides  bis  ;>olitical  essays,  be  contributed 
to  the  periodical  and  daily  press.  After  retiring  from 
business,  in  1826  and  1880  Henshaw  represented 
the  district  in  both  houses  of  the  legislature  of  the 
commonwealth.  In  1830  he  was  appointed  collector 
in  the  custom  house  at  Boston;  in  1889  he  was  sent 
to  the  house  of  representatives  from  Boston,  and 
served  through  one  term.  At  the  same  time  he  in- 
terested himself  in  a number  of  railroad  projects. 
Even  before  the  charter  was  obtained,  ho  expressed 
a willingness  to  invest  Ills  whole  fortune  in  the  Bos- 
ton am!  Worcester  Railroad.  Through  his  agency 
in  devising  ami  pushing  forward  this  road,  as  well 
as  those  between  Boston  and  Providence  and  Boston 


and  Albany,  the  business  of  Boston  has  been  placet! 
ten  years  in  advance  of  what  it  would  otherwise 
have  been.  On  July  24,  1843.  he  was  appointed 
secretary  of  the  navy  by  President  Tyler,  but  be 
held  the  olllce  only  a few  months,  as  the  appoint- 
ment was  not  confirmed  by  the  senate,  and  he  was 
succeeded  bv  Thomas  Walker  Gilmer.  He  sjamt  the 
last  years  of  his  life  at  his  ancestral  home  in  Leices- 
ter, and  died  there  Nov.  11,  1862. 

MASON,  John  Young,  secretary  of  the  navy, 
and  attorney-general  of  the  United  States,  was  born 
in  Greenville  county,  Vu.,  Apr.  18,  1799.  In  bis 
boyhood  he  studied  in  the  common  schools  of  bis 
neighborhood,  ami  was  afterward  sent  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  where  he  was  graduated 
in  1816.  He  fixed  upon  the  profession  of  law  as  his 
future  vocation,  and  went  to  Litchfield,  Conn., 
where  there  was  a law  school  of  celebrity,  and  where 
he  remained  three  years,  when  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.  He  settled  in  Southampton  county,  Va. , 
ami  began  practice,  which  soon  became  extensive 
ami  lucrative.  He  was  elected  to  the  Virginia  as- 
sembly while  still  a young  man,  and  continued  to 
serve  in  that  body  for  a number  of  terms.  In  1829 
lie  was  n member  of  the  state  constitutional  conven- 
tion, and  in  1831  was  elected  a member  of  the  U.  8. 
house  of  representatives,  where  he  remained  until 
1837,  when  lie  was  appointed  judge  of  the  U.  8.  dis 
triet  for  Virginia.  Tyler,  on  his  accession  to  the 
•residency,  Apr.  4,  1841,  after  the  death  of  President 
larrison,  retained  the  cabinet  which  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  Harrison  until  1848,  when  he  made  a 
reorganization,  which  included  Thomas  Walker 
Gilmer  of  Virginia  for  secretary  of  the  navy.  With 
the  other  new  members,  Gilmer  was  confirmed 
by  the  senate,  Feb.  15,  1844,  but  thirteen  days  after- 
ward, on  Feb.  28ih,  by  an  explosion  of  a gun  on 
board  the  steamship  of  war  Princeton,  on  the  Po- 
tomac river,  he  and  the  secretary  of  state.  Judge 
Upshur,  lost  their  lives.  The  position  of  secretary 
of  the  navy  was  tilled  by  Com. 

Lewis  Warrington  until  March  14, 

1844,  when  John  Young  Mason  re- 
ceived the  appointment,  and  was 
at  once  confirmed  by  the  senate. 

On  the  accession  of  Jumes  Knox 
Polk  to  the  office  of  president, 

Mason  was  appointed  by  him  on 
March  6tb,  and  promptly  confirmed 
by  the  senate,  attorney-general  of 
the  United  States.  lie  continued 
to  hold  this  position  until  Kept.  9, 

1846,  when  he  succeeded  George 
Bancroft  as  secretary  of  the  navy, 
the  latter  having  been  appointed 
minister  to  the  court  of  St.  James. 

At  the  end  of  the  Polk  adminis- 
tration, Mason  went  to  Richmond,  Va.,  and  settled 
there  in  the  practice  of  law.  In  1850  he  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  constitutional  convention  of  the  state  of 
Virginia,  and  presided  over  the  deliberations  of  that 
body.  In  1858  Franklin  Pierce  became  president, 
and  be  appointed  Mason  U.  S.  minister  to  France. 
He  was  reappointed  by  President  Buchanan,  and 
remained  abroad  during  the  rest  of  bis  life,  dving 
in  Paris,  Oct.  8,  1859. 

GRANGER,  Francis,  postmaster-general,  was 
born  in  Suflield,  Conn.,  Dee.  1,  1792.  He  was  the  son 
of  Gideon  Granger,  post  muster- general  under  the  ad- 
ministrations of  Presidents  Jefferson  and  Madison. 
He  was  sent  to  Yale  College, where  be  was  graduated 
in  1811.  His  father  removed  to  New  York  statennd 
settled  at  Canandaigua,  where  Francis  was  admitted 
to  practice  at  the  bar.  lie  entered  politics  and  was 
elected  a memlier  of  the  New  York  state  legislature, 
where  he  served  for  a numt>er  of  years.  In  1880, 
when  Harrison  wus  first  nominated  for  the  presidency, 
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Francis  Granger  was  on  the  same  ticket  with  him  as 
a candidate  for  vice-president.  Harrison,  however, 
received  only  seventy-two  electoral  votes  and  the 
ticket  was  defeated.  In  1838  Granger  went  to  con- 
gress. In  1841,  when  Harrison  was  elected  presi- 
dent, Granger  was  appointed 
by  him  poet  master-general,  en- 
tering upon  his  official  duties 
on  March  6th  of  that  year.  He 
retired  from  the  position  in 
September.  1841.  when  John 
Tyler  assumed  the  presidency, 
and  was  offered  a diplomatic 
post  abroad,  but  declined  it. 
He  was  again  sent  to  con- 
gress ami  continued  in  that 
service  until  1843.  when  he  re- 
ined from  public  life.  Granger 
had  the  honor  of  giving  his 
name  to  a political  party, 
called  the  “ Silver  - grays," 
so  named  from  the  beauti- 
ful silver -gray  hair  which 
crowned  his  head.  Granger  was 
a member  of  the  peace  conven- 
tion of  1861.  In  1817  ho  mar- 
ried Cornelia  Van  Rensselaer, 
who  died  in  1823.  leaving  two  children.  He  died  in 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  28,  1868. 

WICKLIFFE,  Cnarles  A.,  post  master-general, 
was  born  in  Bardstown,  Ky.,  June  8,  1788.  Here- 
reived  iiis  education  in  an  excellent  sclnsil  in  his 
native  place,  and,  having  graduated,  went  into  an 
oflicc  to  study  law,  and  in  1809  was  admitted  to  prac- 
tice at  the  bar,  and  established  himself  at  Bardstown, 
where  he  soon  obtained  a lucrative  business.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  war  of  1812,  Mr.  Wickliffe  entered 
the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  during  the 
battle  of  the  Thames,  which  occurred  Oct.  5,  1813, 
he  acted  as  aide  to  Gen.  Samuel  Caldwell.  This 
battle  took  place  ut  the  Moravian  settlement  on  the 
Thames  river.  Ontario,  Canada,  between  the  Ameri- 
can forces  under  Gen.  William  II.  Harrison  and  the 
British  armv,  with  2,000  Indian  allies  under  the 
great  chief,  Tccumseh,  the  whole  body  being  com- 
manded by  Gen.  Proctor.  Tccumseh  was  killed 
during  the  fight,  as  is  believed,  by  Col.  Richard  M. 
Johnson,  who  decided  the  buttle  by  a brilliant 
charge  of  cavalry.  During  this  engagement  the 
British  lost  heavily  in  killed  and  wounded,  besides 
600  prisoners  captured,  and  a large  quantity  of  can- 
non, stores,  etc.  Wickliffe  distinguished  himself 
during  litis  battle,  as  Gen.  Caldwell,  who  was  his 
commander,  was  with  his  brigade  in  the  thick  of  it. 
In  1814  Wickliffe  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature  of 
Kentucky,  ami  served  until  1823,  when  he  was  sent  to 
congress,  where  he  remained  during  the  next  ten 
years.  In  1834  lie  was  again  elected  to  the  state  leg- 
islature. and  was  made  speaker.  Two  years  later  he 
became  lieutenant  governor,  and  in  1839  was  for  a 
time  acting  governor  of  Kentucky.  When  John  Ty- 
ler succeeded  Gen.  Harrison  as  president  of  the 
United  States,  lie  appointed  Wickliffe  postmaster- 
general,  his  commission  dating  from  Sept.  13.  1841, 
and  he  remained  in  this  position  until  March,  1845, 
when  President  Polk  sent  him  to  Texas  to  make  an 
investigation  into  the  feeling  therewith  regard  loan- 
nexation.  In  1861  Wickliffe  was  n member  of 
the  peace  congress,  ami  betook  his  seat  in  the  house 
of  representatives  in  the  same  year  as  a Union  Whig. 
In  1864  he  was  a delegate  to  the  Chicago  National 
Democratic  convention.  Charles  Wickliffe  was  an 
unpopular  man  among  those  who  were  not  of  Ills  own 
standing  in  society,  on  account  of  his  possessing  a 
manner  which  was  autocratic  and  disagreeable,  and 
especially  obnoxious  to  those  socially  beneath  him. 
An  idea  of  the  estimation  in  which  lie  was  held  by 


the  lower  classes  may  lie  obtained  from  the  fact  that 
they  nicknamed  him  “The  Duke.”  He  died  in 
1869. 

NELSON,  John,  attorney-general,  was  horn  in 
Frcdericktown.  Md.,  June  1,  1791.  He  was  the  son 
of  Roger  Nelson,  who  was  a brigadier-general  in  the 
revolutionary  army,  and  was  left  for  dead  on  the  field 
of  Camden,  hut  recovered  and  afterwards  became  a 
member  of  congress  ami  district  judge  of  Maryland. 
John  Nelson  was  sent  to  William  and  Mary  College, 
where  lie  was  graduated  in  1811.  He  took  up  the 
study  of  law.  and  two  years  later  was  admitted  tothe 
bar  and  began  practice.  Very  little  is  recorded  of  his 
after-life  except  that  he  was  a Democrat  in  politics; 
was  a member  of  congress  two  years,  from  1821; 
was  appointed  U.  8.  minister  to  the  court  of  Naples 
in  1831  by  President  Jackson,  of  whom  he  was  an 
enthusiastic  supporter;  ami  attorney -general  of  the 
United  States  by  President  Tyler.  Jan.  2,  1844,  suc- 
ceeding Hugh  8.  Legare,  who  died  in  office;  and  rc- 
tired  with  that  administration,  March  4, 1845.  John 
Nelson  died  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Jan.  28,  1860. 

PORTER,  James  Madison,  secretary  of  war, 
was  born  in  Selma,  Pa..  Jan.  6,  1793.  He  was  the 
son  of  Gen.  Andrew  Porter,  who  fought  through 
the  revolution,  and  was  personally  commended  by 
Gen.  Washington  on  the  field  for  bis  conduct  at  the 
battle  of  Germantown.  He  was  also  a brother  of 
David  Ritlenhousc  Porter  of  Pennsylvania.  Like 
the  latter,  lie  was  eduented  for  the  bar.  During  the 
war  of  1812  he  served  in  the  field,  having  volunteered 
as  a private,  although  he  was 
afterwards  a commissioned  of- 
ficer. He  settled  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  opened 
an  office,  and  obtain**!  a very 
large  practice,  not  only  in  that 
section,  but  in  the  surrounding 
counties,  both  in  his  native  state 
and  Now  Jersey.  In  lK38he  was 
a member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
constitutional  convention.  In 
1843  President  Tyler  sent  his 
name  to  the  senate  for  the  of- 
fice of  secretary  of  war,  hut  he 
was  rejected.  I !e  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  Lafayette  College, 

Easton,  Pa.,  and  was  for  more 
than  twenty-five  years  presi- 
dent of  the  hoard  of  trustees 
of  that  institution.  He  was  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Masonic  Fraternity  for 
many  years,  bolding  an  official  position  in  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  stale  of  Pennsylvania.  He  died  in 
Easton,  Pa.,  Nov.  11,  1862. 

UPSHUR,  Abel  Parker,  jurist,  secretary  of 
state  and  of  the  navy,  was  born  in  Northampton 
county,  Va. . June  17.  1790.  He  received  a classical 
education  at  Nassau  Hall,  from  which  lie  was  grad- 
uated in  1802,  after  which  he  went  through  a course 
of  legal  training  in  the  office  of  William  Wirt,  LL.l)., 
of  Richmond.  Ill  1810  he  was  admitted  to  practice 
at  the  bar,  and  practised  in  Richmond,  Va.,  during 
the  next  fourteen  years,  when  lie  removed  to  his  es- 
tate in  Northampton  county,  but  did  not  relinquish 
business  in  the  courts  wlicrc  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  practice,  lie  liecame  a candidate  for  the 
slate  legislature,  and  was  elected  to  that  office.  In 
1826  lie  received  the  appointment  of  judge  in  the 
general  court  of  Virginia.  In  1N29  lie  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  slate  constitutional  convention  that  was 
called  to  revise  the  state  constitution,  and  was  again 
made  judge  of  the  general  court,  this  time  by  elec- 
tion to  that  office,  which  lie  continued  to  hold,  with 
credit  to  himself  and  with  satisfaction  to  the  public, 
until  1841.  On  Sept.  18. 1841,  President  John  Tyler 
appointed  Judge  Upshur  secretary  of  the  navy,  and 
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he  continued  in  charge  of  that  department  until 
June  34,  1843,  when  he  was  appoints!  secretary  of 
state.  He  held  the  latter  otlice  until  his  sudden 
and  tragic  denih,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  John 
C.  Calhoun.  Judge  U]>shur  was  a tine  constitutional 
lawyer,  a inan  of  decided  talents,  and  possessing 
more  than  ordinary  mental  powers,  and  an  able  wri- 
ter on  legal  topics.  He  was  a pro-slavery  Democrat 
in  politics.  On  Feb.  38, 1844, 
President  Tyler,  Secretary  of 
State  Upshur,  and  Secnitary 
of  the  Navy  Thomas  W.  Gil- 
mer, with  other  officials,  were 
on  board  the  U.  S.  war  steam- 
er Princeton,  in  the  Potomac 
river,  when  a large  wrought- 
iron  gun.  with  which  exjieri- 
ments  were  being  made,  ex- 
ploded, killing  Judge  Upshur, 
secretaries  Gilmer,  Maxcy, 
and  others.  Judge  Upshur 
was  the  author  of  a num- 
ber of  essays  and  speeches, 
which  were  published,  and  also 
of  an  important  work  entitled 
'•Brief  Inquiry  into  the  True 
Nature  and  Character  of  our 
Federal  Government:  Review 
of  Judge  Joseph  Story’s  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Constitution  ” (Pelcreburgh,  Va., 
1840).  He  died  near  Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  28, 
1844. 

HOUGHTON,  George  H.,  clergyman,  was 
born  at  Deerfield,  Mass.,  Feb.  1, 1820.  After  a school 
education  !»e  studied  at  the  New  York  University, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1842;  he  then  pursued  a 
theological  course  privately.  He  look  orders  in  the 
autumn  of  1845,  acting  as’ assistant  to  Dr.  Muhlen- 
berg for  a time,  and  then  began  to  otlieiate  at  a pri- 
vate house  in  New  York  for  a small  number  of  per- 
sons. In  1849  they  were  organized  as  the  Church  of 
the  Transfiguration,  and  through  the  benevolence  of 
oue  of  tbe  members  of  the  parish,  a building  was 
erected  for  them  on  Twenty-ninth  street  near  Fifth 
avenue,  which  was  occupied  ou  Sunday,  March  10, 
1850.  It  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  structures  in 
any  city  in  the  country.  Until  May,  1854,  the  entire 
pew  rents  of  this  church  were  used  for  reducing 
the  debt  incurred  in  purchasing  the  ground  and 
building.  The  pews  are  rented,  not  sold,  and 
there  arc  150  free  scats,  these  latter  being  in  the 
cbapel  part  of  the  edifice.  The  congregation,  which 
for  some  years  struggled  toward  prominence,  is  now 
one  of  the  largest  and  wealthiest  in  New  York.  Dr. 
Houghton  held  the  imsition  of  instructor  of  Hebrew 
in  the  General  Theological  Seminary  of  Iho  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  church  for  twelve  years.  In  1K51)  he 
received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Columbia  College. 
His  publications  have  consisted  of  occasional  ser- 
mons. His  attainments  in  Hebrew  are  such  that  lie 
has  established  a wide  reputation  asa  teacher  of  Unit 
language.  I)r.  Houghton's  church  lias  become  wide- 
ly known  as  " the  Little  Church  Around  the  Corner," 
through  the  fact  of  his  having  performed  there  the 
burial  service  over  the  remains  of  the  eminent  and 
admired  George  Holland,  when  tbe  rile  was  refused 
him  by  another  clergyman.  The  incident  which 
brought  this  about  was  peculiar.  Mr.  Joseph  Jeffer- 
son. renowned  on  account  of  his  " Rip  Van  Winkle,” 
weut  to  this  clergyman  with  the  request  that  lie 
would  open  his  church  for  the  burial  of  Jefferson’s 
brother  actor.  To  this  the  clergyman  objected,  on 
the  ground  that  the  latter  was  a professional  player. 
He  thought,  however,  that  Mr.  Jefferson  could  meet 
with  more  success  nt  " the  little  church  around  tile 
corner.”  and  by  that  name  Dr.  Houghton's  church 
has  been  generally  known  ever  since.  Dr.  Hough- 


ton’s ministrations  in  his  present  parish  work  com- 
menced with  only  six  persons,  and  uow  lie  lias  reared 
a fine  church  and  drawn  about  him  a numerous  and 
devoted  congregation.  This  has  been  done  by  great 
labor;  but  also  by  tbe  fascination  of  his  )>ersoiial 
character  and  the  beauty  of  his  Christian  life.  As 
a man  he  is  everywhere  cherished,  as  a citizen  he  is 
respected  by  all  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact,  and 
as  a pastor  he  is  sincerely  lieloved  by  nil  his  tieople. 
The  Church  of  the  Transfiguration  was  Dr.  Hough- 
ton's first  ami  lias  been  his  only  charge,  and  with  it 
lias  always  been  identified  in  the  public  mind;  neither 
the  doctor  nor  the  “ Little  Church  Around  tbe  Cor- 
ner” seeming  complete  when  considered  apart  the 
one  from  the  oilier. 


DRAKE,  Alexander  Wilson,  engravernnd  art 
director,  was  born  near  Westfield,  N.  J.,  in  1843,  sou 
of  Isaac  and  Charlotte  Osborn  Drake.  In  bis  boyhood 
lie  displayed  a decided  talent  for  art,  and  at  an  early 
age  began  the  study  of  wood  engraving  in  New 
York  under  John  W.  Orr.  the  leading  wood  engraver 
in  America  at  that  time.  Afterward  for  several  years 
be  continued  this  study  under  William  Howland. 
In  the  prosecution  of  his  art  he  also  studied  drawing, 
first  with  August  Will,  and  later  in  the  evening 
classes  at  Cooper  Union  and  tbe  National  Academy 
of  Design,  then  the  only  two  art  schools  of  import- 
ance in  New  York.  After  a number  of  years  spent 
in  wood  engraving,  he  took  up  drawing  on  wood  for 
engravers.  Later  lie  taught  drawing  at  Cooper 
Union,  and  devoted  several  years  to  tin*  study  of  art 
from  nature,  in  water  colors,  black  and  white,  and 
oil.  In  1855  Mr.  Drake  established  himself  in  the 
business  of  wood  engraving,  doing  work  for  publish- 
ers. In  1870  be  was  made  art  superintendent  of 
" Scribner's  Monthly,”  which  in  18H1  became  known 
as  the  “Century  Magazine,”  and  with  which  Mr. 
Drake  lias  since  lieen  continuously  connected.  The 
liberal  ]>nlicy  of  the  publishers  of  this  magazine  made 
it  possible  for  Mr.  Drake  to  give  full  scojie  to  bis  pro- 
gressive ideas,  and  be  introduced  new  methods  and 
radical  innovations  that  helped  to  revolutionize  the 
art  of  wood  engraving,  and  the  success  of  his  efforts 
is  illustrated  in  the  high  standard  which  t lie  art  lias 
reached  in  the  “ Century  Magazine  "and  “St.  Nich- 
olas.” Mr.  Drake  also  deserves  

great  credit  for  his  encourage- 
ment of  pen  drawing  and  il- 
lustration in  general.  He  has 
lieen  identified  with  many  of 
the  importantart  movements 
in  this  country  for  the  past 
twenty-five  years.  He  was 
one  of  tiie  organizers  of  t he 
great  Bartholdi  Loan  Exhibi- 
tion, held  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  funds  to  build  the 
pedestal  for  t he  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty. He  was  also  on  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Washington  Cen- 
tennial Loan  Exhibition,  and 
one  of  the  art  committee  for 
the  erection  of  the  Washington 
Memorial  Arch.  Mr.  Drake 
has  contributed  several  short 
stories  to  the  “ Century  Mag- 
azine,” which  show  him  to  lie  a writer  of  charming 
fancy  and  originality.  Several  of  his  poems  have 
also  appeared  in  different  perindicals.  He  is  an  uu- 
tfring  collector,  and  lias  a most  remarkable  collection 
of  old  masters,  old  hammered  brass  and  copper,  and 
curious  old  rings.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Grolier  and  Aidine  Clubs;  and  is  a member  of 
the  Century  Association,  the  Players’  Club,  the  Arch- 
itectural League  and  Municipal  Art  League  of  New 
York,  and  the  Cosmos  Club  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
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CHASE,  William  Thomas,  clergyman,  was 
born  in  Hallowell,  Me.,  July  11,  18H9,  tlurd  child  of 
William  and  Mary  (Huberts)  Chase.  He  comes 
of  old  Euglish  stock,  one  of  his  ancestors,  a sou  of 
Sir  Richard  Clmsc,  of  Chesham,  Eng.,  having  been 
among  the  first  settlers  of  Hampton,  N.  II.,  in  1640. 
The  great-grandson  of  this  early  settler,  a Harvard 
graduate,  and  the  only  other  clergyman  of  the  Hue, 
was  a Congregational  minister  ‘in  Kittery,  Me. 
While  he  was  still  in  his  boyhood,  his  father,  who 
was  a farmer,  was  killed  by  an  accident,  and  this 
sudden  bereavement  gave  bis  mother  a nervous 
shock  from  which  she  never  fully 
recovered.  Thrown  thus  early 
on  his  own  resources,  his  way 
through  school  and  college  was 
attended  with  many  sacrifices  and 
privations.  With  a manly  spirit 
he  took  the  chief  burden  of  the 
education  of  a sister,  as  well  as 
his  own,  leaching  school  in  win- 
ter,and  working  on  a farm  in  sum- 
mer. In  this  way  he  succeeded 
iu  getting  through  his  prepara- 
tory studies,  and  entered  Water- 
ville  College,  In  I860,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one.  The  war  breaking 
out  soon  after.heentered  the  army 
as  chaplain  of  a colored  regiment, 
and  was  stat  ioned  at  Port  Hudson, 
La.,  both  before  and  after  its  sur- 
render. While  there,  he  prevailed 
on  Gen.  Andrews,  commanding  the  post,  to  permit 
the  building  of  schools  for  the  colored  trestps,  and 
devoted  himself  to  teaching  them.  After  a year’s 
service  in  the  army  be  returned  to  college,  and  was 
graduated  in  July,  1865.  A year  was  now  spent  in 
teaching,  anti  then  he  entered  Newton  Theological 
Institution,  graduating  in  1869.  His  first  pastorate 
was  in  Dover,  N.  H.,  from  1869-74.  In  1874  lie 
was  called  to  an  important  church  in  Lewiston,  Me., 
and  in  1879  to  a large  and  influent  ial  church  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  In  1884  he  was  induced  to  settle  in 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  While  there,  he  received  from 
the  Chicago  University,  in  1884,  the  title  of  D.  1). 
After  five  years  iu  the  West  he  returned  to  New 
England,  occupying  the  pulpit  of  the  famous  Hug- 
glee  Street  Church  iu  Boston  for  two  and  one  half 
years,  when  he  was  called,  in  1891,  to  the  Fifth  Bap- 
tist Church  of  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Chase  has  brought 
incessant  energy  and  devotion  to  his  work.  His  pas- 
torates have  laid  upon  him  exceptionally  heavy 
burdens.  At  Lewiston  he  inspired  the  church  to  lift 
a debt  of  $38,000,  which  was  crushing  it.  At  Cam- 
bridge the  church  was  burned,  aud  a splendid  build- 
ing was  erected  in  its  place.  At  Minneapolis  a still 
more  magniticeut  structure  was  erected.  Amid  all 
these  labors,  the  spiritual  part  of  his  work  has  never 
been  neglected,  and  his  miuistry  has  been  character- 
ized by  constant  additions.  I)r.  Clmsc  has  sustained 
important  relations  with  the  great  missionary  activi- 
ties of  his  dcuominatiou.  He  lias  served  as  a member 
of  the  executive  committee  and  board  of  managers 
of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  American  Bap- 
tist Publication  Society,  trustee  of  the  Newton  Theo- 
logical Institution,  and  president  of  the  Baptist 
Education  Society  of  Maine.  He  has  been  called  re- 
peatedly to  deliver  sermons  and  addresses  before  the 
national  conventions  of  the  denomination  with  which 
he  is  connected. 

ABBOTT,  David,  pioneer,  was  born  at  Brook- 
field, Mass.,  Dec.  5,  1765.  was  educated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege, and  practiced  law  in  Home,  N,  Y.,  until  1798, 
when  he  removed  to  Ohio.  He  was  the  sheriff  of 
Trumbull  county  when  it  included  the  entire  West- 


ern Reserve,  and  a member  of  the  convention  which 
formed  the  constitution  of  the  state  in  1802.  Subse- 
quently he  was  repeatedly  a member  of  the  legisla- 
ture, and,  in  1812,  one  of  the  presidential  electors 
for  Ohio.  In  1808  he  became  the  first  landowner  in 
what  is  now  Erie  county.  He  was  a man  of  eccen- 
tric habits,  and  had  no  difficulty  iu  adapting  himself 
to  the  primitive  conditions  of  a"  newly  settled  coun- 
try. He  had  an  Indian ‘s  love  of  the  forest,  and  de- 
lighted in  nothing  so  much  as  in  prolonged  fishing 
excursions  upon  Dike  Erie,  during  which  he  several 
times  traversed  the  entire  distance  from  Fort  Niag- 
ara to  Detroit  in  au  open  boat.  On  one  occasion,  iu 
a frail  skill,  with  but  a single  companion,  he  was 
caught  in  a furious  storm,  driven  a hundred  miles 
diagonally  across  the  lake,  and  thrown,  half  drowned, 
upon  the  Canada  shore.  The  boat  had  been  kept 
afloat  only  by  the  constant  haling  of  his  companion, 
but  once  on  land,  thev  were  in  a scarcely  better  con- 
dition, being  iu  a wide  forest  remote  from  any  hu- 
man habitation.  By  dint  of  persevering  effort,  the 
boat  was  at  last  repaired  with  twigs  and  the  inner 
bark  of  trees,  and  ugain  launched  upon  the  lake; 
and,  fiually,  at  the  end  of  more  than  a mouth,  dur- 
ing which  they  subsisted  solely  upon  fish  and  wild 
berries,  the  voyagers  reached  their  homes;  Abbott  to 
fiud  that  liis  funeral  sermon  had  been  preached,  and 
that  his  wife  had  gone  into  mourning.  Subsequently 
hedid  his  fishing  nearer  shore,  aud  died  comfortably 
in  his  lied  in  the  year  1822. 

BATTERSON,  James  Goodwin,  insurance 
president,  was  horn  in  Bloomfield,  Conn.,  Feb.  23. 
1823.  lie  was  given  an  academical  education,  and 
was  prepared  tor,  but  did  not  cuter,  college.  The 
business  of  the  father,  who  was  a dealer  iu  building 
8 tone,  naturally  interested  the  son  ; and  wisely  im- 
proving hLs  opportunities,  he  gained  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  geological  formations  of  different 
roeks,  as  well  as  their  adaptability  for  special  uses, 
which  knowledge  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to 
his  subsequent  success  in  life.  He  first  went  into 
the  printing  and  publishing  house  of  Mack,  Andrus 
& Co.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ; then  returned  to  his  home  in 
Litchfield,  and  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the 
office  of  Judge  Seymour,  but  in 
1845  lie  opened  in  business  as  an 
importer  and  dealer  In  granite  and 
marble,  transferring  his  headquar- 
ters to  Hartford,  where  he  has 
since  resided.  From  a compara- 
tively small  lieginiiiug,  his  business 
has  increased  until  now  it  is  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  United  States. 

He  owns  and  operates  extensive 
granite  quarries  at  Westerly.  K.  I., 
and  Concord,  N.  H.  Ho’ erected 
the  magnificent  capitol  at  Hart- 
ford, the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co.’s  building  at  Hart- 
ford, the  Mutual  Life  and  Equitable 
Life  Insurance  Co.’s  buildings  at 
New  York,  the  W.  K.  Vanderbilt 
residence  nt  Newport,  R.  I.,  and 
the  Library  of  Cougrcss  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Mr.  Bulterson  was  the 
first  in  this  country  to  use  machinery  for  polishing 
granite,  and  his  practical  mind  has  devised  numer- 
ous other  labor-saving  improvements.  Mr.  Batter- 
son  hns  been  an  extensive  traveler  through  Europe 
nnd  the  East,  and  has  thus  gained  an  excellent  knowl- 
edge of  Oriental  history,  politics,  geography,  and 
anthropology.  Asu  result  of  his  English  travels  in 
1863,  he  became  convinced  of  the  splendid  possibili- 
ties of  accident  insurance,  and  prevailed  upon  anum- 
berof  capitalists  and  active  business  men  of  Hartford 
to  join  with  him  in  the  formation  of  the  Travelers’ 
Insurance  Co.  A charter  was  obtained  the  same 
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year  for  insuring  against  accidents  in  traveling,  and 
$250,000  was  secured  as  capital.  The  next  year  the 
charter  was  amended  to  allow  the  company  to  insure 
against  accidents  of  all  kinds.  The  sudden  growth 
and  prosperity  of  the  new  business  brought  Forth  a 
swann  of  rival  companies.  In  the  winter  of  1864 
over  a dozen  accideut  insurance  companies  were 
organized  in  the  western  states,  and  early  in  1865 
some  tweuty-five  accident  companies  applied  for 
charters,  and  soon  the  railroad  companies  began  to 
start  accideut  organizations  of  their  own.  In  1866 
a new  corporation  was  formed,  know  as  the  Railway 
Passengers’  Assurance  Co.,  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  all  the  leading  accident  companies,  to  con- 
solidate the  railway  - ticket  business  under  one 
management,  which,  however,  a few  years  later  was 
incorporated  in  the  ticket  department  of  the  Travel- 
ers' Insurance  Co.  The  success  of  the  latter  was 
largely  the  result  of  inccssuut  labors  and  the  severest 
economy  from  the  time  of  its  start  iu  an  up  stairs 
room,  furnished  solely  with  an  old  table,  a pine  desk, 
and  a few  chairs.  A few  years  after  the  company 
was  started,  when  its  accident  Held  seemed  likely  to 
be  more  than  filled,  Mr.  Patterson  added  a regular 
life  department,  the  success  of  which  has  Ireeu 
equally  pronounced.  Mr.  Batterson  has  been  the 
moving  and  coin  railing  force  in  the  management  of 
the  Travelers’  Insurance  Co.  since  its  inception  in 
1863.  Both  Yale  and  Williams  Colleges  have  con- 
ferred upon  Mr.  Batterson  the  degree  of  M.  A.  The 
first  was  given  at  the  suggestion  of  bis  intimate 
friend,  Hr.  Bushucll,  iu  view  of  the  exceptional 
service  he  rendered  in  promoting  and  upbuilding  the 
educational  interests  of  Hartford.  Besides  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Travelers’  Insurance  Co.,  Mr.  Batter- 
sou  is  president  of  the  New  England  Granite  Works, 
senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Batterson,  See  & Ei- 
sele,  granite  dealers  of  New  York,  and  is  officially 
connected  with  numerous  other  corporations.  He 
is  a formidable  debater,  a capable  actuary,  and  a 
thorough  student  of  economics.  His  judgmeut  iu 
art  is  good,  as  is  evidenced  bv  bis  fine  collection  of 
pictures,  which  cover  a remarkable  range  of  schools 
and  subjects.  Mr.  Batterson  married  Eunice  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Jonathan  Goodwin,  Esq.,  of  Hart- 
ford. His  son,  James  G.  Batterson,  Jr.,  is  vice- 
president  of  the  New  England  Granite  Works,  and 
his  daughter,  Mary  Elizabeth,  is  the  wife  of  Charles 
Cofling  Beach,  M.  D. 

ANDREWS,  Sherlock  James,  jurist,  was 
bom  at  Wallingford,  Conn.,  Nov.  17, 1801.  He  was 
graduated  at  Union  College  in  1821,  after  which  he 
continued  his  studies  at  \ ale,  and  acted  as  assistant 
to  Prof.  Sillitnan  in  his  lectures.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  and  removed  to  Ohio  in  1825,  where  he 
soou  took  high  rank  in  his  profession.  Ho  had  few 
equals  in  his  power  over  a jury,  whom  he  secined  to 
sway  at  wifi,  by  bis  wit,  eloquence,  and  eccentricity. 
It  is  related  that  be  was  once  employed  by  a clergy- 
man to  bring  against  a parishioner  a suit  for  slander. 
The  opposing  lawyer,  who  was  ah  avowed  atheist, 
had  stated  to  the  jury  that  the  suit  was  an  attempt 
to  levy  blackmail ; that  all  clergymen  were  mercen- 
ary. and  there  was  nothing  in  religion  but  money. 
As  he  rose  to  reply,  Mr.  Andrews  drew  his  watch 
from  his  jiocket,  and  bolding  it  out  to  the  jury,  said  : 
“The  gentleman  asserts  that  there  is  nothing  in  re- 
ligion out  money  ; in  other  words,  that  this  watch 
never  had  a maker,  and  this  beautiful  world,  and 
the  glorious  heavens  over  our  heads  came  into  being 
without  a Creator ; that  all  this  magnificent  frame 
of  earth  and  sky  is  the  result  of  chance  and  accident. 
If  that  be  so,  lias  lie  no  fear  that  chance  may  some 
day  catch  bold  of  him,  and  whirl  him  into  some  reg- 
ion where  all  is  everlasting  chance  and  chaos  1"  lie 
said  no  more,  made  not  the  remotest  allusion  to  the 


case  of  his  client,  hut  without  leaving  their  seats  the 
jury  rendered  a verdict  for  the  clergyman,  with  hand- 
some damages.  In  1840  Mr.  Andrews  wns  elected 
to  congress,  and  iu  1848  was  appointed  a judge  of 
the  superior  court  of  Ohio,  and  wns  a member  of 
the  constitutional  conventions  of  1848  and  1873.  He 
subsequently  declined  a nomination  for  the  governor- 
ship of  the  state.  He  died  Feb.  11,  1880. 

BOYD,  Isaac  Snedecor,  manufacturer,  was 
boru  iu  Lauderdale  county,  Miss.,  Feb.  22,  1843. 
His  parents  removed  three  years  afterward  to  Sumter 
countv,  Ala.  His  great-grandparents,  John  and 
Jane  Boyd,  came  to  America  in  1760  from  comity 
Down,  Ireland,  on  the  sume  vessel  with  one  Tygcrt 
family,  and  settled  in  South  Carolina.  His  grand- 
parents, Nathan  Boyd  and  Elizabeth  Tygert.  were 
infants  on  the  vessel,  only  six  months  old,  and  were 
married  Jan.  20.  1702.  * Their  childreu  were  one 
daughter  aud  nine  sons,  nearly  all  becoming  Metho- 
dist'preachers.  One  of  these.  Rev.  L.  M.  Boyd,  the 
father  of  Isaac,  went  from  Newberry  district,  S.  C., 
to  Green  county,  Ala.,  when  quite  young,  and  iu 
1837  married  .Sarah  Emily  Snedecor,  a descendant  of 
an  old  and  aristocratic  family  of  Kentucky.  She 
was  of  superior  culture  ami  Christian  endowments, 
and  gave  to  her  son  the  qualities  that  overcame  ad- 
verse circumstances.  He  early  displayed  a love  of 
truth  and  integrity.  At  his  first  school  he  bore  the  rep- 
utation of  being  the  most  truthful 
boy  of  100  pupils.  At  eleven  years 
of  age  lie  joined  the  Methodist 
church,  and  from  that  time  lived  a 
consistent  Christian  life,  holding 
responsible  positions  iu  the  church, 
aiul  becoming  secretary  of  the 
Church  Conference  and  recording 
steward  of  the  First  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  8outb  in  Atlanta, 

Gu.,  the  leading  Methodist  church, 

South.  He  lmd  an  academic  edu- 
cation, hut  before  completing  it  he, 
from  a sense  of  duty,  enlisted  in  the 
fall  of  1862  as  u private  in  the  36lh 
Alabama  regiment,  of  infantry,  C. 

S.  A.  At  the  great  battle  of  ( ’hicka- 
mauga’s  famous  “Rlverof  Death,” 
he  fell  in  the  front  lmdly  wound- 
ed, and  will  carry  to  his  grave  the 
leaden  memento  of  that  bloody 
struggle.  Owing  to  this  wound  he  was  assigned  to 
post  duty  until  the  surrender.  The  war  left  him 
with  deficient  education  and  without  means.  For  a 
few  months  he  assisted  his  old  preceptor  iu  teaching. 
Lute  in  1865  lie  liegau  farming  and  did  this  three  years, 
after  which,  on  account  of  the  unsealed  condition  of 
labor,  he  went  into  the  fire  and  life  insurance 
business,  at  which  he  was  eminently  successful  from 
the  start.  In  1869  he  removed  to  Georgia,  and 
though  young  and  a stranger,  won  the  confidence  of 
the  best’peopTe  of  the  stale.  In  1871  lie  located  in 
Atlanta,  where  lie  built  up  an  extended  and  lucrative 
life  aud  fire  insurance  business.  In  1884  he  retired 
from  insurance,  and  began  the  successful  manufac- 
ture of  furniture.  His  partner  was  Thomas  N. 
Baxter,  but  the  firm  was  soon  incorporated  as  the 
Boyd  <fc  Baxter  Factory,  of  which  he  was  the  presi- 
dent, aud  whose  success  was  very  grent.  The 
factory  was  thoroughly  equipped  uud  beautifully 
located  in  a grove  of  oaks,  and  the  business  extended 
throughout  the  South.  They  were  the  largest  and 
leading  furniture  manufacturers  of  the  southern 
states.  He  married,  November,  1871,  Mrs.  Mary 
Lucy  Holliday,  daughter  of  John  Bay  of  Newtmn, 
Ga.'who  died  in  November,  1891.  In  the  fall  of 
1893  he  married  Nannie  Scawell  of  Nashville,  Teun..  a 
lady  of  brilliant  artistieaud  literarv  accomplishments, 
iu  the  fall  of  1892  the  Boyd  & Baxter  Furniture 
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Factory  was  leased  to  capitalists,  who  organized  it 
into  the  National  Furniture  Factory.  Mr.  Boy d has 
taken  rank  among  the  best  citizens  of  the  progressive 
city  with  which  lie  lias  become  identified,  Ins  busi- 
ness and  personal  excellencies  having  made  him  a 
leader,  while  his  sagacity  and  worth  are  universally 
recognized. 

COOKE,  Josiah  Parsons,  chemist,  was  born  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  12,  1827,  a lineal  descendant  of 
Maj.  Aaron  Cooke,  who  emigrated  to  America  from 
England  in  1680.  and  was  one  of  the  earlier  settlers 
of  Dorchester,  afterwards  Northampton,  Mass.  His 
father  was  a lawyer,  and  one  of  the  oldest  members 
of  the  Suffolk  (Mass.)  bar.  He  was  prepared  for 
college  at  the  Boston  Latin  School,  and  entered  Har- 
vard in  1844,  from  which  lie  was  graduated  in  1848. 
He  went  abroad  for  one  year,  and  in  1849  returned  to 
the  university  to  accept  the  position  of  tutor  of  math- 
ematics. He  was  subsequently  appointed  instructor 
in  chemistry,  and  after  filling  this  position  one  year, 
succeeded  to  the  Ewing  professorship  of  chemistry 
and  mineralogy.  The  course  of  chemistry  under  his 
direction  has  developed  from  a meagre  beginning 
until  the  opportunities  offered  for  study  and  research 
are  nowhere  excelled.  He  did  not  originally  have 
any  systematic  scientific  training, 
but  acquired  his  love  of  chemis- 
try from  lectures  given  by  the 
elder  Sillimau  at  the  Lowell  In- 
stitute. He  began  his  first  lec- 
tures at  Cambridge,  with  the  ap- 
paratus he  had  collected  in  a small 
laboratory  in  bis  father’s  house 
while  a lad.  He  look  the  initial 
step  in  introducing  laboratory  in- 
struction in  the  undergraduate 
course  of  an  American  college,  and 
has  been  successful  in  his  under- 
taking to  render  the  inductive 
methods  of  experimental  science  a 
legitimate  means  of  liberal  culture 
in  the  preparatory  schools  as  well 
as  the  college.  lie  lias  published, 
in  connection  with  his  teaching, 
“ Chemical  Problems  and  Reac- 
tions, to  accompany  Stock  ha  nil’s  Elements  of  Chem- 
istry,” “ Elements  of  Chemical  Physics,”  and  "Priu- 
cipfcsof  Chemical  Philosophy,”  and  to  him  more  than 
to  any  other  chemist,  may  be  accorded  the  credit  of 
having  made  chemistry  an  exact  and  disciplinary 
study  in  American  colleges.  He  1ms  delivered  a 
number  of  popular  lectures  in  different  cities,  Low- 
ell, Worcester,  Brooklyn,  Baltimore,  and  Washing- 
ton, besides  five  courses  at  the  Lowell  Institute, 
Boston.  His  course  of  lectures  given  la-fore  the 
Brooklyn  Institute,  were  afterward  published  under 
the  title  of  “ Religion  and  Chemistry:  or.  Proofs  of 
God's  Plan  in  the  Atmosphere  and  its  Elements.” 
He  aimed  to  demonstrate  in  these  discourses  that 
tin-  argument  for  design  is  not  invalidated  by  the 
theories  of  evolution.  In  1872  lie  delivered  an  en- 
tertaining and  valuable  course  of  lectures  on  the 
••  New  Chemistry,”  which  was  subsequently  pub- 
lished in  tin-  International  Scientific  Series,  niid  was 
translated  into  most  of  the  European  languages. 
His  discourse  on  “ Scientific.  Culture,"  delivered  at 
Harvard  University,  printed  in  the  “ Popular  Science 
Monthly,”  and  afterwards  republished  in  London, 
was  one  of  the  most  able  coutriUutious  to  the  literature 
of  scientific  education  that  have  recently  apjieared. 
He  has  written  a number  of  minor  papers,  which  an: 
valuable  contributions  to  the  bibliography  of  science. 
As  director  of  the  Harvard  Chemical  Laboratory  he 
publc-hcd  a number  of  contributions  to  chemical 
science,  IBs  many  mineral  analyses,  with  descrip- 
tion of  new  species,  have  appeared  in  the  "Pro- 
ceedings of  the  American  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
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Arts,"  and  the  “ American  Journal  of  Science,” 
with  both  of  which  he  was  editorially  connected. 
In  1882  lie  was  awarded  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  England,  and  in 
1889  from  Harvard.  He  was  elected  foreign  hon- 
orary member  of  the  Chemical  Society  of  London, 
and  a member  of  many  learned  societies  iu  Amer- 
ica and  Europe.  His  scientific  publications  in- 
clude: “ Chemical  Problems  und  Reactions,”  ••  Ele- 
ments of  Chemical  Physics,"  " First  Principles  of 
Chemical  Philosophy,'  “The  New  Chemistry,” and 
“Fundamental  Principles  of  Chemistry.”  His  lit- 
erary contributions  comprise:  “ Religion  and  Chem- 
istry," “ Scientific  Culture,  and  Other  Essays,”  and 
“ The  Credentials  of  Science  the  Warrant  of  Faith.” 
His  life  was  wholly  absorbed  in  his  studies,  and  was 
little  given  to  social  intercourse.  His  work  created  a 
profound  impression  throughout  the  world,  and  gave 
him  a high  place  among  the  world's  thinkers.  He 
died  in  Cambridge.  Mass.,  Sept.  8,  1894. 

WINSTON,  Joseph,  soldier,  was  born  in  Louisa 
county.  Vu.,  June  17,  1740.  lie  was  descended  from 
a family  originally  of  English  blood,  the  earliest 
American  member  of  which  was  one  of  five  brothers 
who  emigrated  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century 
from  Winston  Hall  in  Yorkshire,  and  settled  in  Han- 
over county,  Vu.  He  received  a fair  education,  and  at 
tlie  age  of  seventeen  joined  a company  of  rangers  un- 
der Capt.  Phelps  which,  on  Sept.  80, 1768,  was  drawn 
into  an  ambuscade  by  tiie  Indians  and  defeated  by 
them.  Young  Winston’s  horse  was  killed  under  him, 
he  himself  was  twice  wounded,  and  left  in  an  almost 
helpless  condition.  He  managed  to  conceal  himself, 
however. until  the  Indians  were  gone,  when  a comrade 
came  to  liis  aid  and  carried  him  on  his  buck  for  three 
days  until  they  at  last  reached  a friendly  frontier 
cabin.  He  recovered  from  bis  wound  in  time,  but  the 
ball  neverbeingextrected,  it  occasionally  caused  him 
pain.  He  was  ail  early  and  devoted  friend  to  the  cause 
of  independence  and,  in  1755,  took  partin  Braddock's 
defeat.  In  1769,  failing  to  obtain  a grant  of  10,000 
acres  south  of  the  Guyandotte  river,  he  emigrated 
to  North  Carolina  and* settled  In  what  is  now  For 
sythe  county.  He  was  a member  of  the  Hillsboro’ 
Convention  which  met  Aug.  21,  1775,  and  all  hopes 
of  reconciliation  with  the  royal  government  being 
now  ended,  lie  erected  a provisional  form  of  govern- 
ment for  the  state.  In  1776  be  was  created  ranger  of 
Surrey  county  and  major  of  militia  and  served  iu 
Rutherford’s  expedition  against  the  Clicrokces.  The 
following  year  be  was  a member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  from  Surrey,  and  assisted  in  making  a 
treaty  with  the  Clicrokces  at  Long  Island  which,  al- 
though made  without  taking  any  oath,  lias  never  yet 
been  violated.  In  1 780  lie  served  with  Col.  Davidson  iu 
pursuit  of  Bryan’s  forces  and  was  with  Cleveland  in 
bis  movements  against  the  loyalists  on  New  Biver. 
He  commanded  a portion  of  the  right  wing  iu  the 
fierce  and  bloody  buttle  of  King's  Mountain  on  Oct. 
fith,  when  the  Americans  succeeded  in  driving  the 
British  from  their  lofty  position.  Over  290  of 
the  British  were  killed  and  899  were  captured, 
while  but  88  of  the  Americans  were  killed  and 
wounded.  The  legislature  of  the  stale  voted  Joseph 
Winston  an  elegant  sword  for  bis  distinguished  ser- 
vices oil  t hat  day.  In  February,  1781,  lie  led  a parly 
against  a bund  of  Tories  and  defeated  them;  lie  then 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Guilford  Court  House,  the 
effects  of  which  were  almost  a victory  for  the  Ameri- 
cans. In  1798-95  and  again  in  1803-0?  lie  was  a 
member  of  congress.  The  county  scat  of  Forsythe 
county,  N.  C.,was  named  after  liini.  He  was  a man  of 
stately  form,  old  school  manners,  and  commanding 
presence.  He  died  within  the  lofty  nioiiutaius  of 
Stokes  and  Surrey.  In  the  neighborhood  of  German- 
town,  N.  C.,  Apr.  21, 1815,  leaving  many  worthy  de- 
scendants. 
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BENHAM,  Robert  T. , revolutionary  .soldier, 
■was  born  in  Virginia  about  1745.  He  probably  entered 
the  Continental  army  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
but  the  first  authentic  record  of  him  dates  from 
about  July.  1779,  when  he  held  the  rank  of  captain, 
and  was  in  command  of  u company  at  Fort  Pitt,  now 
Pittsburg.  The  fort  l*eitig  short  of  provisions,  he 
was  at  that  time  dispatched,  with  Maj.  Rodgers  and 
seventy  men,  in  a couple  of  keel  boats,  down  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans,  for  clothing 
and  military  supplies  for  the  garrison.  About  the 
midtile  of  October  the  laden  boats  arrived,  on  their 
return  trip,  at  the  sand-bar  which  is  formed  by  the 
waters  of  the  Little  Miami,  and  stretches  entirely 
across  the  Ohio  to  tin:  Kentucky  shore,  about  live 
miles  above  Cincinnati.  Roth 
rivers  were  on  a freshet,  and 
the  Little  Miami  was  pour- 
ing into  the  Ohio  with  great 
velocity.  As  Maj.  Rodgers 
approached  along  the  Ken- 
tucky bank,  lie  perceived  a 
number  of  canoes,  tilled  with  savages,  driven  out 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Miami  by  the  rapid 
current  directly  towards  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  sand-bar.  on  which  several  Indians  were  already 
collected.  Evidently  they  were  a hunting  or  war 
party  of  Ohio  rod-skins,  about  to  go  upon  a mid 
into  Kentucky.  His  owu  boats  were  hidden  by  the 
undergrowth  that  grew  along  the  banks  of  the 
river,  and,  deeming  himself  unobserved,  lie  lauded 
sixty-five  of  his  men.  with  (lie  intention  of  surround- 
ing the  united  Indians  when  they  should  have  come 
together  upon  the  sand  bar.  This  he  proceeded  to 
do,  but,  before  lie  reached  the  spot,  lie  was  suddenly 
encircled  by  a force  of  savages  of  more  than  treble 
his  own  mintliers,  who  poured  upon  him  a close  rifle 
fire,  and  then,  throwing  away  their  guns,  rushed 
upon  them  with  their  tomahawks.  His  men  were 
panic-stricken,  and  scattered  in  all  directions,  leaving 
their  commander  and  about  forty  of  their  comrades 
dead  upon  the  ground,  or  badly  wounded,  and  soon 
to  be  dispatched  by  the  savages.  The  remainder  of 
the  force  broke  through  the  Indian  lines,  and  fled 
into  the  forest,  encumbered  there  by  a dense  under- 
growth, which,  in  the  approaching  durkness,  would 
afford  them  protection.  Rut  the  Indians  were  in 
close  pursuit,  tiriug  as  they  followed.  Among  the 
fugitives  was  Capt.  Bonham,  who,  however,  had 
not  gone  far  before  an  Indian  hall  passed  through  his 
hips,  shattering  the  lames,  and  bringing  him  to  the 
ground.  Fortuuately  a large  tree,  recently  blown 
down,  lay  near  by.  and  dragging  himself  witli  diffi- 
culty in  among  its  top  branches,  he  soon  saw  the 
Indians  pass  him  unobserved,  in  their  eager  pursuit 
of  his  comrades.  By  midnight  all  was  quiet,  hut  on 
the  following  morning  the  savages  returned  from 
their  fruitless  pursuit,  to  strip  the  dead  and  rifle  the 
one  boat  they  had  captured — the  other  having  put 
out  from  shore,  and  escaped  down  the  river.  Left 
thus  alone,  and  unable  to  move,  Rcnham  was  in 
danger  of  famishing:  but  be  made  no  sound,  for  lie 
knew  well  that  if  discovered  be  would  be  instantly 
dispatched — it  being  the  Indian  custom  to  slaughter 
all  prisoners  who  would  cucumber  a march.  He  bad 
stanched  his  flowing  wound  as  well  as  lie  could,  by 
bindiug  about  his  hips  pieces  of  his  underclothing, 
and  now  he  lay  in  the  fallen  tree-top  til)  the  evening 
of  the  second  day,  looking  forward  to  death  as  a thing 
inevitable.  But  just  at  dark,  happening  to  glance  up 
at  tiie  sky.  he  observed  a raccoon  coining  down  a neigh- 
boriugtree,  and  reaching  quickly  for  tils  ride,  he  tired, 
and  brought  the  creature  to  tiie  ground,  where  lie 
hofied  it  would  lie  until  the  following  day,  when  lie 
might  manage  to  crawl  to  the  spot,  build  a fire,  and, 
on  its  flesh,  put  off  fora  little  time  his  expected  death 
from  starvation.  Scarcely  had  the  report  of  his  rifle 


died  away,  when  he  heard  a human  cry,  coming,  as 
he  thought,  from  a distance  of  not  more  than  a hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards.  He  silently  reloaded  his  rifle, 
to  sell  his  life  as  dearly  as  possible,  and  while  doing 
so,  heard  the  cry  again,  this  time  nearer  than  before. 
Still  lie  made  no  reply,  but  softly  drawing  back  the 
hammer  of  bis  gun,  peered  intently  through  the 
brandies  that  concealed  him,  for  a first  shot  at  his 
adversary.  Then,  still  nearer,  came  a third  halloo, 
followed  by  the  words,  “ Whoever  you  are — for  God’s 
sake,  answer  me  !”  It  was  the  voice  of  one  of  his 
own  men,  named  John  Watson,  who,  in  his  flight, 
had  received  a shot  through  both  his  arms, completely 
disabling  them.  It  was  a joyful  meeting  to  the  cap- 
tain, for  it  put  hint  suddenly  in  possession  of  a sturdy 
pair  of  feet.  One  man  was  the  complement  of  the 
other:  Rcnham  was  all  arms,  Watson  all  legs;  and 
each  hud  a brain  of  bis  own,  whicb  was  especially 
fortunate,  seeing  that  abundant  mental  resources 
would  be  required  to  extricate  them  from  the  unlrav- 
eled  wilderness  where  they  were,  alone,  surrounded 
by  hostile  savages,  and  more  than  n hundred  miles 
from  any  friendly  human  being.  But  the  situation 
of  the  two  was  not  now  altogether  desperate.  They 
were  no  longer  in  danger  of  immediate  starvation,  for 
Rcnham  could  kill  the  game,  while  Watson  could, 
with  his  feet  propel  it  from  where  it  fell,  ton  fire 
that  Renhani  had  Imill  of  twigs,  gathered  in  the  same 
manner.  Thus  they  lived  for  several  weeks,  till 
Benhain’s  wound  was  sufficiently  healed  to  permit 
him  to  hobble  short  distances  on  crutches.  Then  by 
easy  stages  they  journeyed  about  five  miles  to  the 
mouth  of  Licking  river.  There  they  built  a hut  on 
the  present  site  of  Newport,  and  waited,  in  the  lio|>e 
of  being  rescued  by  some  friendly  boat  passing  down 
the  Ohio.  But  they  waited  long,  for  few  at  that 
period  were  venturing  into  tiie  “dark  and  bloody 
ground  of  Kentucky.”  November  came  with  heavy 
rains  and  furious  storms,  and  at  length  with  chilling 
sleet  and  drifting  snows,  the  foretellings  of  the  terrible 
winter  of  1780— the  coldest  ever  known  on  this  con- 
tinent— but  the  sound  of  no  friendly  oar  broke  the 
still  ness  of  the  riversoliludes.  At  last,  when  the  27th 
of  that  month  had  arrived,  and  the  two  men  had 
l>eeii  six  long  weeks  in  the  forest  wilderness,  a boat 
hove  in  Bight  coming  down  the  river.  Instantly 
Renhani  hoisted  his  hat  upon  a pole,  and  shouted 
with  all  tiie  strength  of  bis  lungs  tonltract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  voyagers.  Soon  he  perceived  that  his  sig- 
nals were  seen,  for  every  oar  was  maimed, 
and  the  bout  propelled  with  all  speed — to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  It  was  a com- 
mon stratagem  of  the  Indians  toexbibit  false 
signals  of  distress,  and  thus  decoy  unsuspect- 
ing boats  to  tlu-ir  destruction.  The  river 
was  wide,  and  at  tiie  distance  the  crew  could 
not  distinguish  Beiiham  and  Watson  from 
Indians,  so  they  stretched  to  tlu-ir  oars,  and 
rowed  rapidly  down  the  river.  As  the  two  de- 
serted men  saw  the  boat  receding  from  them, 
their  hopes  guve  way  to  despair,  for  the  place 
where  they  were  was  much  frequented  by 
Indians,  aiid  should  they  escape  discovery,  they  could 
not,  in  their  open  hut,  survive  the  rigor  of  the  com- 
ing winter.  Rut  as  Bcnlium  continued  to  wave  his 
hat  and  shout  after  the  receding  voyagers,  the  crew 
brought  their  canoe  to  shore,  took  Rcnham  and  Wat- 
son on  board,  and  puddled  them  down  to  the  boat, 
where  their  story  was  believed,  and  they  were  given 
every  possible  attention.  In  tine  time  they  arrived  at 
the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  (now  Louisville),  where  Rcnham 
remained  until  fully  recovered  of  his  wound,  when 
he  made  ids  way  back  to  Pittsburg.  He  subsequently 
served  throughout  the  Indian  war— was  with  the  ex- 
peditions of  Mannar  and  Wilkinson,  and  shared  in 
the  defeat  of  St.  Clair  in  Wabash  county,  and  the 
victory  of  Wayne  at  Fallen  Timbers.  The  war 
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over,  he  settled  in  Campbell  county,  Ky.,  where  in 
1794,  he  was  one  of  the  first  judges  of  the  county 
court,  but  he  soon  removed  to  Warren  county,  Ohio, 
where  he  lived,  greatly  respected,  “in  a double  cabin, 
about  a mile  below  Lebnnon,  on  what  is  uow  known 
as  the  Flarney  farm,”  and  there  he  died,  a few 
years  prior  to  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain. 

COXE,  Tench,  political  economist  and  father 
of  the  American  cottou  industry,  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  May  22,  1765.  lie  came  of  a distill- 

fnished  family,  his  mother  being  a daughter  of 
each  Francis.  After  receiving  an  academic  edu- 
cation, he  began  the  study  of 
law,  but  bis  father  determined 
to  make  bint  a merchant,  and 
in  a short  time  he  was  put  in 
the  counting-house  of  Coxe  «fc 
Furman.  In  177ft  he  was  made 
a member  of  that  firm.  During 
the  early  part  of  the  revolution 
lie  took  sides  with  the  royalists, 
and  when  Howe  evacuated 
Philadelphia  be  was  arrested, 
and  released  on  parole.  Subse- 
quent)}' be  became  a Whig, 
served  in  the  Annapolis  conven- 
tion in  178ft,  and  in  1788  was  a 
member  of  the  Continental  con- 
gress. He  joined  the  Federal- 
ist party  <>u  its  formation,  and 
from  1789  until  1792  served  as  assistant  secretary  of 
the  treasury.  In  1792  )■<■  was  made  commissioner  of 
the  revenue,  but  was  removed  by  Adams,  whereupon 
lie  joiued  the  Republican  party.  During  the  presi- 
dential canvass  of  18(8)  lie  published  the  letter  which 
Adams  bad  written  him  in  reference  to  Pinckney,  and 
for  this  lie  was  denounced  as  a renegade  and  traitor  by 
the  Federalist  leaders  and  press.  From  1808  until 
1812,  by  appointment  of  Jefferson,  be  served  as  pur- 
veyor of  public  supplies.  It  is  not,  however,  his 
political  services  that  gave  Tench  Coxe  the  greatest 
claim  to  remembrance.  He  has  frequently,  and 
with  justice,  been  called  the  father  of  the  American 
cotton  industry.  He  first  essayed,  in  1789,  to  trans- 
port an  Arkwright  machine  from  Euglnnd  to  the 
United  States,  and  for  many  years,  with  voice  and 
pen,  constantly  urged  the  planters  of  the  Smith  to 
undertake  the  culture  of  cotton.  He  was  a prolific 
writer,  and  his  writings  trover  a wide  and  varied 
field;  but  he  was  at  bis  best  in  dealing  with  statisti- 
cal and  economic  subjects.  His  best  known  works 
are:  “ An  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  for  a Commer- 
cial System  for  the  United  States’’  (1787);  “ Exam- 
ination of  Lord  Sheffield’s  Observations  on  the  Com- 
merce of  t lie  United  Provinces” (1793); and  “View 
of  the  United  States"  (1787-94).  His  papers,  deal- 
ing with  the  workings  of  the  treasury  department, 
will  be  found  in  the  “ American  State  Papers.”  lie 
died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  17.  1824. 

DUVALL,  Alvin,  jurist. was  born  in  Scott  coun- 
ty, near  Georgetown,  Ky.,  March  20, 1818,  the  son  of 
John  Alvin  Duvall,  a native  of  Maryland,  an  officer 
in  the  war  of  1812.  and  a member  of  the  Kentucky 
legislature  of  1827.  He  gave  bis  son  Alvin  the 
best  education  that  the  schools  of  the  times  and 
tlie  state  afforded.  He  was  graduated  with  dis- 
tinction from  Georgetown  College  in  1888.  and  sub- 
sequently studied  law  under  Gov.  James  F.  Robinson 
at  Georgetown,  completing  liis  legal  course  at  Tran- 
sylvania University,  near  Lexington,  in  March.  1840. 
In  Ih'iO  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  legislature, 
and  two  years  later  appointed  circuit  judge,  to  fill 
an  unexpired  term  of  a deceased  judge  of  tlie  dis- 
trict. At  the  expiration  of  liis  term  iu  1854,  be  was 
elected  judge  of  the  court  of  apjteals,  holding  this 
office  until  1804,  when  be  was  again  a candidate  for 
the  office.  By  order  of  Gen.  Burbridge,  who  was 


then  military  governor  of  the  state,  his  name  was 
stricken  from  the  poll-books  three  days  prior  to  the 
election,  and  bv  tin*  same  order  Judge  Duvall  was 
arrested  and  imprisoned,  along  with  other  prominent 
men  in  the  state,  on  the  ground  that  be  was  a sympa- 
thizer with  the  Confederate  cause.  In  order  to  avert 
this  unjust  decree,  Judge  Duvall  went  to  Canada, 
where  he  remained  two  months,  subsequently  return- 
ing to  Georgetown,  where  he  resumed  his  law  prac- 
tice. In  18ftft  he  was  appointed  reporter  of  the  court 
of  appeals,  and  published  two  reports  of  that  court, 
the  first  anil  second,  which  the  bar  of  this  state,  ns 
well  ns  other  slates,  have  highly  commended  for 
their  accurate,  concise,  and  comprehensive  digest  of 
opinions  delivered.  When  the  Democratic  party 
was  reorganized,  after  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  he 
was  appointed  clerk  of  the  court  of  appcnls.  Judge 
Duvall  had  one  of  the  largest  law  practices  in  the 
state  of  Kentucky.  He  was  a hard  student,  a man 
of  high  scholarship,  with  a well-poised  mind,  ever 
ready  with  his  legal  knowledge,  and  was  regarded 
as  one  of  the  ablest  jurists  in  Kentucky.  His  legal 
opinions  were  widely  quoted,  and  tlie  soundness  aiid 
equity  of  his  decisions  were  never  questioned.  .1  udge 
Duvall  was  married  in  1848  to  Mrs.  Virginia  Holtz* 
claw,  of  Scott  county,  Ky.,  who,  with  eight  chil- 
dren, survives  him.  Ifc  died  at  Frankfort,  Ky.,  Nov. 


17,  1891. 

CHURCH,  Frederick  Edwin,  artist,  was  bom 
in  Hartford,  Conn.,  May  4,  1826.  Early  in  life  his 
talent  for  art  was  prominent,  and  after  sonic  prelim- 
inary studies  in  that  direction,  lie  placed  himself  un- 
der the  tutelage  of  Thomas  Cole,  R.A..to  whom  may 
he  directly  traced  the  primal  success  of  the  art  of 
landscape' painting  iu  this  country,  and  resided  with 
him  in  the  Catskills.  While  liis  society  and  instruc- 
tion furthered  the  artistic  development  of  Church, 
the  latter  showed  from  the  first  a marked  individ- 
uality of  style.  He  soon  became  well  known  as  a 
landscape  painter,  and  critics  awarded  him  praise 
for  accuracy  of  drawing  and  great  mechanical  dex- 
terity, and  a vivid  appreciation  of  nature.  He  spent 
n sliort  time  in  Switzerland,  and  in  1858  visited 
South  America,  to  study  the  picturesque  aspects  of 
that  remarkable  country.  His  “ View  of  Niagara 
Falls,”  now  in  the  Corcoran  Art 
Gallery,  Washington,  D.  O.,  is 
recognized  as  the  first  satisfactory 
production  by  art  of  this  won- 
derful phase  of  nature;  it  won  a 
prize  at  the  French  Exhibition, 

1807.  lie  conceived  an  original 
idea  of  painting  icebergs,  and 
went  inn  small  boat  to  study  this 
architecture  of  the  sea;  the  result 
of  which  was  his  marvelously 
true  work,  “Tlie  Icebergs,” 
owned  bv  Sir  Edward  Wat- 
kins, M il,  London.  He  has 
traveled  extensively  in  this  coun- 
try and  abroad,  studying  na- 
ture, and  giving  to  the  world 
numerous  productions  of  a high 
character,  the  fruit  of  his 
skilful  and  ready  brush.  He 
is  a student  and  render  of  a thoughtful  turn  of 
miud,  and  a ready  and  pleasing  conversationalist.  lie 
spent  three  years  in  tlie  selection  of  his  picturesque 
estate  on  the  Hudson,  and  finally  succeeded  in  satis- 
fying his  artistic  eye.  The  mnguificont  chateau 
which  adorns  the  romantic  environment  of  Hudson, 
Columbia  co.,  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  the  many 
handsome  residences  that  add  so  much  glory  to  the 
Rhine  of  America.  He  was  his  own  architect,  and 
is  constantly  adding  new  beauties  and  improvements 
to  his  already  complete  establishment,  where  his 
friends  find  cordial  welcome  and  generous  hospitality. 
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BASS,  Edward,  first  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop 
of  Massachusetts,  and  seventh  in  succession  In  the 
American  episcopate,  was  bora  in  Dorchester,  Mass., 
Nov.  23,  1726.  He  was  given  a liberal  primary  ed- 
ucation, entered  Harvard,  and  was  graduated  in  the 
class  of  1744.  He  engaged  in  teaching  immediately 
after  his  graduation,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
Congregational  churches.  In  1852  lie  applied  for 
orders  in  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal church,  and  was  ordained 
both  as  deacon  and  priest  by 
Bishop  Sherlock  in  London, 
whence  he  had  journeyed  for 
the  pur|M)se.  Upon  his  return, 
in  May,  1752.  lie  was  installed 
rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church, 
Newhuryport,  Mass., which  place 
he  made  his  home  during  his 
life.  Upon  the  colonies  with- 
drawing their  allegiance  from 
Great  Britain,  Mr.  Hass  yielded 
to  the  popular  sentiment  in  favor 
of  independence,  and  omitted 
the  prayers  as  set  down  in  the 
prayer-book  for  the  royal  fam- 
ily, and,  in  consequence,  lost 
the  annual  sti|>end  contrib- 
uted to  the  clergy  by  the  So- 
ciety for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts. 
He,  however.contlnued  the  services  of  thcchurch  until 


the  war  was  over,  and  then  applied  for  arrearages  of 
stipend,  but  the  society  refused.  This  action  led  him 
to  publish  his  defense  in  a pamphlet  which  was  is- 
sued in  ixmdon  in  1786.  The  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania conferred  on  him  the  degree  of’  S.T.D.  in 
1782.  In  1726  a convention  of  clerical  and  lay  del- 
egates from  the  newlv  organized  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church  in  Massachusetts,  unanimously  elected 
Mr.  Bass  to  liecome  bishop  of  the  diocese.  ” He  was 
consecrated  in  Philadelphia  by  Bishop  White,  as- 
sisted by  Bishops  Provoost  and  Claggett,  May  7. 
1727,  and  his  jurisdiction  extended  over  the  churches 
in  Rhode  Island  and  New  Hampshire,  he  continu- 
ing, in  additiou  to  his  duties  as  bishop,  to  exercise 
his  care  as  priest  of  his  parish  at  Newhuryport,  where 
he  died  Sept.  10.  1803. 

PARKER,  Samuel,  second  Protestant  Episco- 
pal bishop  of  Massachusetts,  and  tenth  in  succession 
in  the  American  episcopate,  was  bora  in  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  Aug.  17,  1744,  son  of 
William  Parker,  an  eminent 
lawyer  anil  jurist.  The  sou  was 
prepared  for  college  iu  his  na- 
tive city,  and  entered  at  Har- 
vard. He  was  graduated  in  the 
class  of  1764.  He  then  prepared 
for  orders  In  the  Protestant 
Episcopnl  church,  teaching  in 
the  meantime.  In  October,  1773, 
he  was  offered  the  position 
of  assistant  rector  of  Trinity 
Church,  Boston.  In  order  to 
accept  the  offer,  he  was  obliged 
to  go  to  England  to  lie  or- 
dained, and  on  Feb.  25,  1774, 
was  made  deacon,  and  three 
days  later  was  ordained  priest, 
both  ceremonies  being  performed 
by  I)r.  Terrick,  lord  bishop  of 
London.  Upon  his  return  to  America,  iu  Novem- 
ber, 1774,  be  assumed  his  duties.  When  the  revo- 
lution took  place  in  1776,  he  was  the  only  Episcopal 
clergyman  to  remain  at  his  post,  and  side  with  his 
countrymen,  and  in  1779  he  was  made  rector  of  the 
parish.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  sought  to  revive 
and  give  aid  to  the  scattered  Episcopal  churches  of 
the  diocese,  which  bad  been  deserted  by  their  rec- 


tors, and  did  much  to  encourage  them,  through  his 
otllce  as  agent  for  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel.  In  1803  the  general  convention  unan- 
imously elected  him  to  succeed  Bishop  Bass  in  the 
episcopate  of  Massachusetts,  and  lie  was  consecrated 
at  Trinity  Church,  New  York  city.  Sept.  14,  1804, 
by  Bishop  White,  assisted,  by  Bishops  Claggett, 
Jarvis,  and  Moore.  On  returning  to  Boston,  he  was 
prostrated  by  an  attack  of  the  gout,  from  which  he 
never  recovered,  and  which  affliction  rendered  it 
impossible  for  him  to  perform  one  single  episcopal 
act.  In  1789  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  Bishop  Parker 
died  Dec.  6,  1X04. 

EASTBURN,  Manton,  third  Protestant  Epis- 
copnl bishop  of  Massachusetts,  was  born  iu  Leeds, 
England,  Feb.  9,  1801.  His  parents  removed  to  the 
United  States  when  he  was  a child.  Ills  brother  was 
James  Wallis  E.,  who  wrote  the  livimi,  “O,  Holy. 
Holy,  Holy,  Lord.”  In  his  youth  Manton  East  hum 
was  of  a religious  turn  of  mind,  and  had  a decided 
taste  for  theological  discussions.  In  1817  he  was 
graduated  at  Columbia  College,  and  entered  the  Gen- 
eral Protestant  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary  in 
New  York.  He  was  ordained  in  1822,  and  oftjciated 
as  assistant  minister  in  Christ  Church  for  several 
years  thereafter.  In  1827  he  become  rector  of  the 
church  of  Ascension,  and  on  Dec.  29,  1842,  was 
made  assistant  bishop  of  the 
diocese  of  Massachusetts.  Upon 
the  death  of  Bishop  Griswold 
of  the  Eastern  Diocese,  he  became 
bishop  of  Massachusetts.  He 
took  large  iuterest  in  missionary 
work,  and  upon  his  death  be- 
queathed bis  property  to  the  do- 
mestic missions  in  Massachusetts, 
and  to  the  endowment  of  a Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Theological 
School  at  Cambridge,  and  to  the 
American  Bible  Society.  Among 
bis  publications  were,  "Four 
Lectures  on  Hebrew,  Ijatin,  and 
English  Poetry,”  delivered  be- 
fore the  New  York  Atheiueum 
(1825);  and  a portion  of  a vol- 
ume of  " Essays  and  Dissertations  on  Biblical  Litera- 
ture ” (1822);  also  " Lectures  on  the  Epistles  to  the 
Phillipians”  (1833).  He  delivered  the  oration  at 
the  centennial  anniversary  of  Columbia  College  iu 
1837.  Hceditcd  Thornton’s  “ Family  Prayer  ”(1836). 
He  dies!  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept  11.  1872. 

PADDOCK,  Benjamin  Henry,  fourth  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  bishop  of  Massachusetts,  was  born  at 
Norwich,  Conn.,  Feb.  29,  1828,  son  of  Setli  B.  Pad- 
dock,  for  twenty-threeyears  rector  of  Christ  Church, 
Norwich.  lie  entered  Trinity  College,  Hartford, 
where  he  was  graduated  with  highest  honors  in 
tlui  class  of  1848.  After  bis  graduation  he  taught 
for  one  year  in  the  Episcopal  Academy,  Cheshire, 
Conn.,  and  subsequently  entered  the  New  York 
General  Theological  Seminary,  ami  was  graduated 
in  1852.  He  was,  upon  graduation,  ordained  a 
deacon  by  Bishop  Brownell,  of  Connecticut,  and 
immediately  afterward  returned  to  New  York  city', 
to  serve  as  assistant  minister  iu  the  Church  of  the 
Epiphany,  in  charge  of  the  Rev,  Dr.  Locke  Jones. 
He  was.  on  Sept.  27.  1853,  ordained  a priest  at  Nor- 
wich, Conn.,  by  Bishop  Williams.  He  then  accented 
the  rectorship  of  St.  Luke’s  Church,  Portland,  Me., 
now  the  cathedral  church  of  Bishop  Neeley.  _ After 
remaining  there  three  mouths,  he  resigned  his  pas- 
torate on  account  of  ill  health.  In  1853  lie  accepted 
a call  to  Trinity  Church,  Norwich,  Conn.,  a church 
founded  years  previously  by  his  illustrious  father.  He 
remained  with  this  charge  for  seveu  years,  and  in  1860 
assumed  the  rectorship  of  Christ  Church,  Detroit, 
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Mich.  At  a special  meeting  of  the  house  of  bishops 
iu  1868.  be  was  sleeted  missionary  bishop  of  Oregon, 
but  declined  the  appointment.  Iu  1869  he  was  called 
to  Grace  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  and  remained  in 
charge  of  this  parish  until  1873,  when  he  was  elected 
bishop  of  Massachusetts  by  the  convention  which 
met  in  Boston  that  year  to  name 
a successor  to  Bishop  Manton 
Eastbunt.  His  chief  competi- 
tors were  Dr.  Henry  C.  Potter 
(afterward  elected  bishopof  New 
York).  Dr.  James  Dc  Koven 
of  Wisconsin,  and  I)r.  George 
Leeds  of  Baltimore.  After  sev- 
eral ballots  lie  was  elected,  and 
the  election  would  have  been 
made  unanimous  hut  for  one 
dissenting  voice.  Ills  name  was, 
in  1891,  brought  into  promi- 
nence by  his  refusing  to  open 
t he  pulpits  of  ills  diocese  to  the 
Anglican  monk,  Father  Igna- 
tius. He  was  the  author  of 
numerous  magazine  articles,  ser- 
mons, canonical  digests,  etc.,  and 
was  a learned  scholar,  and  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  speakers  in  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal church.  Bishop  Paddock  died  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  March  9,  1891. 

BROOKS,  Phillips,  fifth  Protestant  Episcopal 
bishop  of  Massachusetts.  (See  Vol.  II.,  p.  304  ) 
LAWRENCE,  William,  sixth  Protestant  Epis- 
copal bishop  of  Massachusetts,  was  born  iu  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  Slay  30,  1850.  His  father  was  Amos  A. 
Lawrence,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  city  of  Law- 
rencc,  Kan.,  which  was  nanus!  for  him.  His  grand- 
fathers were  Amos  Lawrence  (q.  e.)  and  William 
Appleton.  After  completing  a preparatory  course 
in  the  Boston  schools,  he  entered  Harvard,  where 
he  was  graduated  iu  1871,  when  he  studied  at  An- 
dover for  a year,  ami  afterward  for  a year  in  the 
Philadelphia  Divinity  School.  He  was  graduated 
at  the  Episcopal  Theological  School  in  Cambridge 
in  1875,  and  after  spending  a short  time  in  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  became  assistant  to  Dr.  Packard  at  Grace 
Church,  iu  that  place,  where  lie  was  ordained  by 
Bishop  Paddock,  June  11,  1876.  After  Dr.  Pack- 
ard’s deatlt,  that  same  year,  lie  was  elected  rector, 
and  coutimied  iu  the  rectorship  until  1884,  when  lie 
resigned,  to  accept  the  chair  of  homiletics  at  the  Epis- 
copal Theological  School,  at 
Cambridge,  and  outlie  dent  li  of 
Dean  Gray,  in  1890, Prof.  Law- 
rence was  elected  to  succeed 
him.  His  pastoral  work  was  re- 
markably successful.  He  built 
up  the  parish, and  Impressed  all 
whom  lie  met  ns  a man  of  ran: 
executive  ability,  combined 
with  eloquence  and  greatness 
ns  a preacher.  He  was  also 
preacherat  Harvard  University 
from  1888  to  1891.  He  received 
the  degree  of  S.T.D.  from  Ho- 
bart College  in  1890.  and  that  of 
D.D.  from  Harvard  in  1893.  He 
was  elected  bishopof  Massachu- 
setts to  succeed  Bishop  Phillips 
Brooks, on  May  4.1893,  and  was 
consecrated  in  Trinity  Church, 
Boston.  Oct.  5,  1894.  Bishop 
Lawrence  is  the  author  of  a life  of  his  father,  Amos  A. 
Lawrence,  who  was  one  of  the  benefactors  of  the 
theological  school.  This  institution  was  founded  in 
1807  by  B.  T.  Burr,  for  the  education  of  young  men 
for  the  Episcopal  ministry.  It  aims  at  a high  standard 
of  scholarship. 
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WAGNER,  William,  philanthropist,  was  born 
in  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  Jan.  15,  1790,  son  of  John 
Wagner,  a cloth  merchant  and  importer,  distin- 
guished ns  a man  of  great  energy  and  probity,  and 
who  lived  loan  advanced  age.  His  grand  fat  her. 
Rev.  M,  Tobias  Wagner,  came  to  Pennsylvania 
from  W (litem berg  in  1742,  and  located  at  Beading 
as  a Lutheran  missionary.  He  was  a great-grandson 
of  Tobias  Wagner,  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Tubingen,  1002.  The  boy  evinced  a great  love  of 
nature,  and  early  commenced  bis  study  of  science  by 
making  collections  of  curious  natural  specimens, 
which  formed  the  nucleus  of  bis  afterward  valuable 
collection  deposited  in  the  museum  of  the  Wagner 
Free  Institute  of  Science.  His  school  training  was 
acquired  at  the  famous  Academy  of  Dr.  Abercrom- 
bie, where  he  was  graduated  with  honor  in  1808. 
He  desired  at  t his  linn-  to  take  lip  the  stud}'  of  medi- 
cine and  surgery  under  the  celebrated  I)r.  Pbysick, 
but  bis  father  advised  him  to  a mercantile  training, 
and  lie  found  employment  in  tiie  counting-room  of 
his.  brother-in-law,  >fr.  Shinty.  Siam  after,  however, 
being  offered  a position  in  the  office  of  Stephen 
Girard,  be  accepted  the  fortunate  opportunity  of  so 
desirable  a position.  Mr.  Girard  took  a marked  in- 
terest in  the  lad,  and  rapidly  promoted  him,  entrust- 
ing him  with  responsibilities  belonging  to  a man  of 
mature  years.  During  the  term  of  his  clerkship 
lie  mniitinined  his  studies  in 
French,  Latin,  and  ttuilhcnm- 
ties.  In  1818,  when  twenty-two 
years  old,  he  was  sent  as  assist- 
ant supercargo  oil  a trailing 
Voyage  of  two  years'  duration. 

This  experience  was  full  of 
adventure  and  incident.  At 
the  various  ports  at  which  tliev 
called,  lie  made  extensive  col- 
lections of  minerals,  shells, 
plants,  and  organic  remains 
that  afterward  found  places 
in  tiie  museum.  After  leaving 
Mr.  Girard,  lie  engaged  in  coal 
mining  in  Schuylkill  county 
and  various  other  business 
ventures.  In  1840  lie  retired 
from  commercial  pursuits. 

He  was  married  on  March  9, 

1841,  to  Louisa  Binney,  and 
they  went  abroad  soon  after, 
two  years,  during  which  time  he  addl'd  largely 
to  his  collections.  Upon  his  return  lie  began  the 
arrangement  and  classification  of  his  specimens, 
and  upon  tiie  completion  of  this  work,  in  1847,  he 
began  his  course  of  scientific  lectures  to  such  listen- 
ers as  would  gather  at  his  iH-autifnl  rum!  home.  Tiie 
number  so  increased  that  the  accommodations  in  the 
house,  shaded  piazzas,  and  extensive  lawn  of  bis 
home  were  illy  titled  for  his  ardent  listeners,  and 
in  1852  he  secured  a hall,  and  this  in  1855  had 
evolved  into  tiie  Wnener  Free  Institute  of  Science, 
with  an  able  corps  of  well  known  lecturers  as  assis- 
tants. Oil  May  0.  1865,  an  edifice  was  dedicated, 
and  Mr.  Wagner,  under  charter  authority  granted 
by  tin1  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  transferred 
the  building,  its  collections,  cabinets,  apparatus,  and 
library  to  trustees,  on  condition  that  the  projierty 
shall  forever  la'  used  for  instruction  in  natural  sci- 
ence. Other  valuable  property  was  afterward  con- 
veyed to  the  Corporation,  and  still  further  provisions 
made  in  tin*  last  will  and  testament  of  the  founder. 
Tin?  total  amount  so  contributed  has  been  estimated 
at  not  less  than  half  a-inillion  of  dollars,  while  no 
money  value  can  be  placed  on  the  vast  collections 
preserved  in  the  museum.  Prof.  \\  agner  continued 
to  act  ns  president  of  the  institute  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  Jan.  17,  1885. 


They  traveled  for 
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CHOATE,  Bufus,  lawyer,  was  bora  In  Essex, 
Mass.,  Oct.  1,  1799.  John  Choate,  who  became  a 
citizen  of  Massachusetts  in  1667,  was  his  earliest  an- 
cestor in  the  United  States.  His  grandfather,  John 
Choate,  was  a member  of  the  Massachusetts  Legisla- 
ture from  1741  to  1701,  and  for  the  five  years  follow- 
ing was  a member  of  the  council . Choate's  father, 
David,  was  a man  of  pronounced  character  and  in- 
tellect, and,  although  not  a professional  lawyer,  he 
is  said  to  have  conducted  a suit  agninst  himself, 
making  a sound  and  eloquent 
argument,  and  won  the  case. 
His  wife  was  Miriam  Foster, 
by  whom  he  had  several  chil- 
dren. The  son,  Rufus,  was  al- 
ways precocious.  He  could 
repeat  large  portions  of  the 
“ Pilgrims'  Progress  ” before 
he  was  six  years  old;  was  per- 
fectly at  home  in  the  village 
library,  and  read  the  Bible 
with  avidity.  He  was  gradu- 
ated first  In  life  class  from  Dart- 
mouth College  in  1819.  His 
inclination  to  study  law  was 
kindled  by  the  great  speech  of 
Daniel  Webster  in  the  Dart- 
mouth College  case  (1818),  and 
he  entered  the  Cambridge 
(Mass.)  Law  School  in  1821, 
having  spent  one  vear  as  tutor 
at  his  almn  mater.  Thence  he  went  to  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  punned  his  studies  in  the  office  of  Will- 
iam Wirt,  then  attorney-general  of  the  United  States. 
Studying  after  that  at  Ipswich  and  Salem,  Mass.,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1823,  ami  practiced  at 
Danvers,  Mass.,  for  five  years.  In  1825  Mr.  Choate 
married  Helen  Olcott,  of  Hanover,  N.  H.  He  re- 
moved to  Salem  in  1828,  and  was  elected  to  congress 
in  1880,  where  he  at  once  distinguished  himself  by 
a speech  on  the  tariff.  He  was  re-elected  in  1832, 
but  when  the  winter  session  of  1834  was  finished,  he 
resigned,  and  settled  in  law  practice  at  Boston.  Mass. 
In  1850  he  went  to  Europe,  traveling  throughout 
England,  Belgium,  France,  and  Germany.  He  was 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Massachusetts  bar, 
and  was  regarded  by  the  younger  members  of  the 
profession  with  a love  equal  to  their  reverence.  His 
legal  career  will  be  noted  further  on;  his  political 
history  may  be  despatched  in  a few  words.  He  was 
elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate  by  the  Massachusetts  leg- 
islature to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Daniel  Webster 
in  1841.  In  that  laxly  lie  spoke  upon  the  Oregon 
boundary,  the  tariff,  the  U.  S.  Bank  Bill,  and  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  and  vehemently  opposed 
the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States.  He 
advocated  the  nomination  of  Daniel  Webster  for  the 
United  States  presidency  as  a candidate  of  the  Whig 
party,  in  1852,  and  was  an  Influential  member  of  the 
convention  for  revising  the  Massachusetts  state  con- 
stitution in  1858.  He  acted  witli  the  Democratic 
party  in  the  support  of  James  Buchanan  for  the 
presidency  in  1856.  In  1859  his  health  failed,  and 
lie  sailed  from  Boston  for  Europe,  but  died  en  route. 
During  all  his  active  life  Mr.  Choate  was  enthusias- 
tically addicted  to  the  cultivation  of  literary  pur- 
suits, and  if  he  had  not  been  eminent  as  a lawyer, 
would  doubtless  have  left  some  permanent  Impress- 
ions upon  American  literature.  Ilia  works  (orations 
and  speeches)  were  edited,  with  a copious  memoir, 
by  S.  G.  Brown,  in  1802:  (Boston,  2 vols.).  The 
reputation  of  a mere  lawyer,  however  great,  is  pro- 
verbially evanescent,  but  any  careful  study  of  the 
record  of  Mr.  Choate  makes  it  apparent  that  no  mere 
advocate  has  ever  arisen  in  the  United  States  who 
has  been  his  superior.  That  lie  possessed  genius  in 
the  best  sense  of  that  often  misunderstood  term  is 
VI. — 2 


unquestionable,  as  It  Is  that  this  was  habitually 
manifest  In  the  exercise  of  bis  profession.  It  will  be 
conceded  beyond  this,  by  any  one  qualified  to  give 

»mcnt,  that  he  was  profound  in  the  knowledge 
e law,  that  he  was  both  an  acute  aud  a compre- 
hensive reasoner,  and  that  his  practical  sagacity  in 
the  conduct  of  a case  was  not  to  be  excelled.  A or 
do  those  judges  go  too  far  who  have  ranked  him  ns 
the  superior  in  natural  powers,  and  the  equal  in  ef- 
fectiveness, as  a pleading  lawyer,  of  I sin  I Erskine, 
of  England.  He  was  a man  of  striking  personal  ap- 
pearance— in  his  youth  tiie  very  idea)  of  manly 
beauty;  in  his  adult  age,  evendown  to  the  end  of  his 
days,  "his  was  a figure  and  face  which  fastened  the  at- 
tention of  all  in  whose  company  he  was  cast.  As  an  ef- 
fective orator  he  has  hail  few  American  equals;  his 
power  over  juries  was  literally  immense,  and  he 
often  used  it,  not  merely  to  please,  persuade,  aston- 
ish, anti  convince  them,  but,  if  need  were,  to  over- 
come them.  Traditional  illustrations  of  his  success 
are  numerous,  and  of  the  most  fascinating  interest. 
In  persona)  liearing  and  intercourse,  however,  lie 
was  urbanity  itself.  Wit  lie  had  in  abundance,  aud 
employed  it  to  good  purpose.  His  logic,  once  his 
premises  were  granted,  was  inexorable,  and  bis 
rhetoric,  in  his  best  efforts,  fairly  flaming.  So  con- 
tinuous, so  almost  uninterrupted,  were  his  legal 
victories,  so  manifold  his  resources,  extending  even 
to  the  strength  of  expression  he  could  throw  into  bis 
face,  that  imputations  on  his  intellectual  conscien- 
tiousness were  not  at  all  uncommon.  “Why,"  said 
an  old  farmer,  listening  to  an  argument  of  Mr. 
Choate  directed  against  bis  own  interests,  “why, 
that  fellow  can  cant  bis  countenance  so  ns  to  draw 
the  tears  out  of  vour  eyes.”  But  few  lawyers,  in 
truth,  have  ever  nad  a higher  ideal  than  his  of  what 
is  due,  In  the  nature  of  the  case,  to  men  whose  enuse 
they  undertake,  or  permitted  that  ideal  to  dom- 
inate them  more  exclusively.  While  he  is  to  be  re- 
membered  as  one  of  the  most  eloquent  forensic 
advocates  of  tiny  age  or  country,  be  is  also  to  tie  re- 
garded as  a man  of  unsullied  honesty  of  heart  and 
umosc.  Consult  " Recollections  of  "Eminent  Men,” 
y E.  F.  Whipple  (Boston,  1886).  Mr.  Choate  died 
in  Halifax,  N.  S.,  July  13,  1859. 

COBAM,  Thomas,  philanthropist,  was  bora  nt 
Lynn  Regis,  Dorsetshire,  Eng.,  iu  1668.  Nothing 
is  known  of  bis  boyhood  and  youth,  save  that 
be  was  a shipwright  in 
Taunton,  Mass.,  in  1694, 
and  owned  a consider- 
able tract  of  land.  In 
1703  the  first  record  of 
bis  benevolent  instinct  Is 
recorded,  in  that  lie  gave 
to  the  Taunton  authori- 
ties fifty-nine  acres  of 
land  as  the  site  for  a 
church  or  school-house. 

In  the  deed  of  gift  he 
is  described  as  “ of  Bos- 
ton in  New  England, 
sometimes  residing  in 
Taunton,  in  the  county 
of  Bristol,  shipwright.  ’ 

He  also  gave  a library 
to  Taunton.  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  used 
in  the  church  of  that  town  was  presented  to  him 
by  Mr.  Speaker  Onslow,  which  fact  points  to  his 
having  enlisted  the  sympathy  of  others  in  his  good 
works.  He  also  appears  as  ihc  master  of  a ship,  ns 
It  Is  recorded  that  he  was  shipwrecked,  plundered, 
and  maltreated  by  wreckers  at  Cuxliaven,  while  a 
passenger  on  the  Sea  Flower.  The  affidavit  accom- 
panying the  record  describes  him  as  “of  London, 
mariner  and  shipwright.”  At  this  time  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  supply  of  stores  to  the  navy.  Soon 
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after,  he  retired  from  a seafaring  life,  and  devoted 
himself  and  his  accumulations  entirely  to  charitable 
objects.  His  experience  in,  and  knowledge  of,  Amer- 
ica gave  him  a special  interest  in  the  plantations,  and 
he  was  a promoter  of  English  colonization,  notably 
in  Georgia.  He  made  a friend  of  Lord  Walpole  of 
Walterton  (an  uncle  of  Horace  Wa.pole),  who  testi- 
fied warmly  to  his  honesty,  disinterestedness,  and 
knowledge  of  the  subject  of  charity.  That  his  logic 
was  plain  sense,  his  eloquence  the  natural  language 
of  the  heart,  is  the  estimate  made  of  him  by  Dr.  Brock- 
lesby.  After  seventeen  years  of  exertion,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a royal  charter  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Foundling  Hospital  in  London,  of  which 
Handel  was  one  of  the  noblest  benefactors.  Capt. 
Coram  extended  his  fortune  in  benevolent  enter- 
prises, and  in  his  old  age  was  dependent  on  the  char- 
ity of  friends.  He  greatly  promoted  American  com- 
merce by  securing  au  act  of  parliament  granting  a 
bounty  on  naval  stores  of  colonial  production.  His 
scheme  for  the  education  of  Indian  girls  was  inter- 
rupted by  bis  death,  which  occurred  March  29, 
1751. 

HAMER,  Thomas  Lyon,  congressman  aud 
soldier,  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania  iu  1800,  the  son 
of  a poor  fanner.  He  passed  his  boyhood  days  on 
the  borders  of  Lake  Champlain,  where  he  witnessed 
the  naval  fight  l»ctween  McDough  and  Capt.  Downie. 
When  seventeen  years  old  he  removed  to  Ohio, 
where  he  taught  school,  and  at  the  same  time  stud- 
ied law.  11c  was  admitted  to  the  bar  iu  1821,  aud 
commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  George- 
town, in  that  state.  He  was  elected  a member  of 
the  state  legislature,  and  served  on  important  com- 
mittees, being  returned  for  several  consecutive  years, 
and  serving  as  speaker  of  the  house  for  one  session. 

In  1882  he  was  elected  to  represent 
his  congressional  district  at  Wash- 
ington, as  an  independent  Democrat, 
his  opponent  in  the  canvass  being 
Owen  T.  Fish  back,  the  Whig  nomi- 
nee; Thomas  Morris,  the  regular  Dem- 
ocratic candidate  (afterward  U.  8. 
senator) ; and  William  Russell,  the 
present  member,  who  had  represented 
the  district  from  1827  to  1833,  but 
who,  on  this  occasion,  woh  sup- 
ported only  by  a few  anti-Masons. 
Ilis  unsurpassed  eloquence,  effec- 
tively used  on  the  slump,  won  his 
election,  and  as  a member  of  the 
twenty-third  congress,  he  appointed 
Ulysses  8.  Grant  a cadet  to  the  West 
Point  Military  Academy.  He  was  re-elected  to  the 
twenty-fourth  and  twenty-fifth  congresses,  aud  on 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  he  enlisted  as 
a private,  and  was  elected  major  of  the  1st  Ohio 
Volunteers;  but,  on  lauding  at  Vera  Cm/.,  presented 
to  the  commanding  officer  his  commission,  signed 
oy  President  Polk,  as  brigadier-general,  dated  July 
1,  1846,  the  day  after  he  enlisted.  He  at  once  as- 
Homed  his  rank,  and  served  in  every  engagement, 
up  to  ami  including  the  battle  of  Monterey,  com- 
manding his  division  after  Gen.  William’  Butler 
had  been  wounded.  He  died  at  Monterey,  Dec.  8, 
1846,  and  in  recognition  of  his  gallunt  services,  con- 
gress presented  a sword  to  his  nearest  male  relative. 
Ilis  remains  were  conveyed  to  his  home  at  George- 
town, ()..  and  buried  in  the  village  cemetery. 

JUNEAU,  Laurent  Solomon,  the  founder  of 
the  city  of  Milwaukee,  was  born  near  Montreal,  Can., 
Aug.  1).  1793.  His  parents  were  French.  He 
dropped  Laurent  from  bis  name  in  early  life,  and 
was  always  known  in  Wisconsin  as  Solomon.  He 
was  introduced  to  the  locality  by  Jacques  Vieau, 
agent  of  the  Northwest  Co.,  who  made  his  win- 
ter home  at  Milwaukee  iu  1795.  He  lmd  mar- 


ried Vlcau’s  daughter,  Josettc,  and  took  up  the  land 
now  occupied  by  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  Sept.  14, 
1818,  and  succeeded  to  his  father-in-law’s  trade. 
While  Juneau  is  regarded  by  all  local  historians  as 
the  real  founder  of  the  town,  he  was  not  in  reality 
the  first  settler,  having  been  preceded  by  many  other 
French  traders,  aud  conspicuously  by  Jean  Baptiste 
Mirande.au,  a college-bred  French’  creole  blacksmith 
and  trader,  of  whom  it  was  said:  “ He  came  to  make 
Milwaukee  ids  home  aud  conducted  all  his  affairs  ac- 
cordingly. He  never  sold  whisky  to  the  Indians, 
as  was  the  custom  of  most  Indian  traders.  He 
brought  his  wife,  library,  idols,  and  household  gods 
with  him  to  fouud  a home  in  the  wilderness,  not 
knowing  whether  he  would  ever  have  a civilized 
neighbor  or  not."  The  Indians  ceded  to  him  a large 
tract  of  land  before  they  transferred  it  by  treaty  to 
tire  Federal  government,  but  Mirandcau's  death ’left 
matters  in  an  unsettled  condition,  and  Juneau  seems 
to  have  profited  by  that  event,  to  get  possession  of 
the  Mirandean  tract  or- 
iginally staked  off  by 
the  Indians.  While  the 
historians  have  been  dis- 
puting about  awarding 
the  honor  of  the  first 
settlement  of  Milwaukee 
to  various  persons,  her 
citizens  have  recognized 
the  founder  of  the  city 
to  be  Solomon  Juneau, 
who  made  tire  first  sur- 
vey of  tire  village,  built 
the  first  bridge,  was  the 
first  postmaster,  the  first 
president  of  the  village, 
the  first  mayor,  and 
donated  tire  ground  for 
the  first  public  square, 
on  which  the  pres- 
ent costlv  court  house 
stands.  There  is  a town- 
ship called  Juneau  and 
a county  named  after 
him;  there  is  a Juneau 
Park  overlooking  Lake 
Michigan,  on  which  tire  Juneau  Monument  now 
stands;  a Juneau  Democratic  Club;  and  ouc  of  the 
principal  residence  thoroughfares  in  the  city  is 
known  as  Juneau  Avenue.  Juneau  was  the 
agent  of  the  American  Fur  Co.  of  which  John 
Jacob  Astorof  New  York  was  the  head  and  from 
which  lie  laid  the  foundation  of  the  largest  fortune 
that  has  ever  been  accumulated  by  legitimate  busi- 
ness in  this  country.  At  that  time  Wisconsin  was 
an  unexplored  wilderness  inhabited  by  savage  tribes 
of  Indians,  traders  and  missionaries,  and  was  known 
ou  tiro  maps  as  a part  of  tire  Northwest  Territory, 
ceded  by  the  state  of  Virginia  to  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. There  was  no  civil  government  and  no 
one  to  govern.  Bishop  Berkeley  might  have  had 
Solomon  Juneau  and  his  class  iu  mind  when  he 
wrote  the  famous  line: 

“ Westward  the  course  of  Empire  takes  its  way,” 

for  Juneau  was  the  first  to  rear  the  banner  of  civili- 
zation on  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  and  lay 
the  foundations,  broad  and  deep,  for  a splendid  em- 
>ire,  whose  watchword  is  liberty,  religion,  and  law. 
lis  predecessors  had  been  simply  Indian  traders, 
with  uo  intention  of  making  a home.  “ At  that 
time."  said  orator  Holton  at  the  unveiling  of  the 
Juneau  Mouumont,  “ lie  wasa  man  of  great  personal 
beauty.  He  was  six  feet  iu  height;  bis  curly  hair 
was  black  ns  the  raven's  wing;  his  eye  dark,  large, 
benign,  and  beautiful;  his  form,  broad,  manly,  and 
symmetrical;  his  presence  by  nature  majestic  and 
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commanding;  his  voice  clear,  strong,  and  trumnct- 
toned.  He  was  an  accomplished  singer.”  Shakes' 
peace's  description  may  be  aptly  applied  to  him  : 

••  A combination  and  n form,  indeed. 

Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  Ins  sent, 

To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a man." 

Juneau  was  married  to  Josette  Vieau,  when  she 
was  fifteen  years  old;  she  bore  him  fifteen  children. 
Her  mother  was  a pure-blood  Menominee  squaw. 
This  child  of  the  forest  is  described  as  a remarkable 
woman,  with  great  influence  over  the  different  trilies 
with  which  Juneau  did  business.  He  lost  pos- 
session of  his  property  and  died  in  poverty  and  debt 
at  the  age  of  sixty-four,  while  attending  an  Indian 
payment  at  Shawano  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state,  and  his  remains  were  cared  for  aud  buried  by 
the  Indians,  always  his  firm  friends.  He  was  a de- 
voted Catholic.  Two  wealthy  and  liberal  merchants 
of  Milwaukee,  Charles  T.  Bradley  and  W.  II.  Met- 
calf, in  1887  caused  his  remains  to  be  removed  to 
Milwaukee  and  erected  a fine  bronze  statue  in  the 
public  park  that  bears  his  name,  overlooking  the 
most  charming  bayon  Lake  Michigan,  and  presented 
it  to  the  city,  to  stand  as  a testimonial  forever,  to 

^mate  the  virtues,  bouesty,  and  public  enterprise 
omon  Juneau.  The  date  oi  his  death  was 
Nov.  14,  1856. 

RUSSELL,  Addison  Peale,  editor,  state  offi- 
cer, and  author,  was  bom  iu  Wilmington,  Clinton 
co.,  O.,  Sept.  8.  1826.  The  son  of  a manufactur- 
ing merchant,  he  was  brought  up  to  hard  work, 
and  his  earlv  education  was  limited  to  the  common 
schooling  of  his  native  village.  At  the  age  of  about 
sixteen  lie  was  indentured  to  a printer  in  the  office 
of  the  “ Gazette  ” at  Zanesville,  O.  In  1845  he  be- 
came editor  and  publisher  of  the  “News,”  a Whig 
paper  issued  from  Hillsborough,  ().  Two  years 
later  he  removed  to  Lebanon,  O.,  where  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  “Western  Star."  These  associa- 
tions with  the  political  press  led  to  his  being  selected 
to  serve  at  the  clerk’s  desk  in  the  senate  of  Ohio,  in 
the  year  1850.  Returning  to  Wil- 
mington. he  bought  a half  Interest  in 
the  “Clinton  Republican,”  and,  in 
1855,  while  editing  that  paper,  was 
elected  by  the  Republicans  of  Clin- 
ton to  represent  them  in  the  state 
legislat  ure.  He  served  as  represen- 
tative for  two  years.  In  1857  lie  was 
elected  secretary  of  state  by  the 
Republicans  ; and  was  re-elected 
in  1859.  The  statutes  of  Ohio 

at  that  time  required  a financial 
agent  for  the  state,  to  reside  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  To  this 
important  position  Mr.  Russcil  was 
appointed  in  1862  by  Gov.  Tod, 
and  re-appointed  by  Gov.  Brough 
in  1864,  and  again  by  Gov. 
Cox  in  1866.  At  the  close  of 
this  useful  and  highly  respon- 
sible career  of  official  life,  in  1868,  lie  retired  from 
public  affairs,  leaving  an  unspotted  record.  Drawn 
by  strong  natural  tastes  toward  literary  pursuits, 
Mr.  Russell  was,  from  boyhood,  a readerand  writer. 
The  first-fruits  of  his  inclination  to  productive  letters 
was  a small  anonymous  volume  by  D.  Appleton 
& Co.,  New  York,  entitled  " Half  Tints:  Table 
d’  Hole  and  Drawing-room.”  Since  its  appearance  iu 
1867,  the  author  lias  been  engmssed  in  study  nnd 
litcran?  labor  in  quiet  retirement  at  his  old  home  in 
Wilmington.  In  the  year  1875  his  unique  and  ad- 
mirable “ Library  Notes  ” made  its  appearance  from 
the  press  of  Hurd  & Houghton,  New  York.  This 
gained  a wide  reputation,  and  was  so  much  in  de- 
mand that  a second  edition,  revised  aud  enlarged, 


was  brought  out  in  Boston  in  1 879.  The  author’s 
third  book — a model  of  its  class — was  published  in 
1881  by  Robert  Clarke  & Co.,  Cincinnati,  aud  is  en- 
titled “Thomas  Corwin:  A Sketch."  The  fourth 
work  came  out  in  1884,  published  by  Houghton, 
Miffliu  & Co.— a companion  volume  to  “Library 
Notes” — liearing  the  modest  title  “Characteristics.  ’ 
Next  apjieared,  in  1887,  the  ebanniug  anonymous 
volume  of  essays,  very  happily  named  “A  Club 
of  One."  This  wise  and  witty  little  volume,  the 
product  of  Mr.  Russell’s  fertile  heart  and  brain, 
is  read  and  appreciated  by  men  and  women  of  cul- 
ture on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  same  may 
lie  said  of  his  next  work,  “In  a Club  Corner,”  pub- 
lished iu  1890,  by  Houghton,  Mlffiin  & Co.  Mr.  Rus- 
sell’s last  work  (1895),  brought  out  by  the  same  pub- 
lishers, isentitled  “Sub  Cain  in:  A Sky-built  Human 
World.”  While  it  is  a fanciful  description  of  a 
highly  improved  condition  of  human  society,  it  is 
really  a strong  protest  against  the  apparently  grow- 
ing materialistic  and  socialistic  tendencies  of  the  day. 
Ills  truly  an  original  work,  and  many  readers  and 
some  criiics  have  pronounced  it  the  author’s  master- 
piece. 

McLELLAN,  Isaac,  poet,  was  born  at  Port- 
land, Me.,  May  21,  1806.  When  he  was  only  six 
years  old  ills  parents  removed  to  Boston,  and  in  1819 
ne  and  Nathaniel  P.  Willis  were 
sent  together  to  Phillips’  Academy, 

Andover.  Mass.,  to  prepare  for  col- 
lege, Willis  subsequently  goiug  to 
Yale  College,  while  McLellan  went 
up  to  Bowdoin  College.  Here  be 
fouud  himself  in  the  next  class  to  Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne  and  Henry  Wads- 
worth Longfellow,  with  the  latter  of 
whom  he  struck  up  a friendship  that 
endured  until  Longfellow’s  death  in 
1882.  He  was  graduated  in  1826, 
aud  returned  to  Boston,  where  he 
took  up  the  practice  of  the  law  for 
a number  of  years,  during  which  time 
he  renewed  his  ties  with  Willis,  who 
was  then  editing  the  “ Monthly  Maga- 
zine, ” and  contributed  many  poems 
and  prose  articles  to  his  friend’s 
periodical.  He  became  associate- 
editor  of  the  “ Daily  Patriot,”  which  wasafterwards 
merged  into  the  “Daily  Advertiser,"  and  a little 
later  commenced  the  publication  of  a monthly  mag- 
azine Unit  was  finally  consolidated  witli  the  “ Weekly 
Pearl.”  He  was  also  a constant  contributor  to  the 
“ New  England  Magazine  ” and  the  “ Knickerbock- 
er. ” McLellan  was  a passiouate  lover  of  field  sports 
and  his  leisure  time  was  employed  in  wild  fowl 
shooting  along  the  New  England  coast,  nnd  it  was 
not  long  liefore  his  zeal  for  all  kinds  of  out  door 
recreation  stirred  his  muse  to  the  outpouring  of 
poems  on  sporting  subjects,  many  of  which  attained 
wide  popularity  through  their  vigor  and  inspiring 
sentiment,  and  brought  their  author  the  sobriquet  of 
the  “ poet-sportsman.”  In  his  writings  lie  testifies 
that  neither  of  his  renowned  classmates,  Longfellow, 
Hawthorne,  and  Willis,  had  any  taste  for  nxl  or 
gun.  though  they  loved  to  roam  along  stream  nnd 
through  forest.  Sargent  Smith  Promise, however, who 
was  another  former  schoolfellow,  shared  his  tastes, 
nnd  the  two  would  often  rumble  together  through 
the  woods  on  a Saturday  afternoon  iu  pursuit  of 
game.  In  1858  Mr.  Mcls-Uaii  went  on  a sporting 
tour  iu  Europe,  and  for  two  yearn  fished  and  shot  in 
nearly  every  country  on  that  continent.  On  li is  re- 
turn iie  abandoned  the  practice  of  the  law  as  well  ns 
his  editorial  labors,  and  retired  to  the  country, where 
lie  could  give  himself  up  unrestrainedly  to  Ills  pas- 
sion for  sport.  The  shooting  resorts  most  frequented 
by  bim  were  Plymouth,  Cohasset,  and  Daniel  Wcbr 
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Bier's  rural  retreat,  Marshfield,  Mass,,  where  through 
the  great  statesman’s  generosity,  be  was  able  to 
spend  two  seasons  as  an  occupant  of  one  of  the  farm 
houses  on  the  estate.  In  1851,  resolving  to  continue 
his  literary  pursuits  once  more,  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  New  York  city,  where  he  became  atxpiainted 
with  many  kindred  spirits  who  used  to  congregate  at 
the  offices  of  the  “ Spirit  of  the  Times.”  For  years 
he  made  expeditions  during  the  seasou  along  the 
coasts  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  for  the  pur- 
pose of  wild  fowl  shooting,  and  in  later  days  went 
gunning  along  the  Shinuecock  and  Great  South 
Bay,  L.  I.,  finally  settling  near  the  latter  resort  at 
Greeupoint  in  1870.  Although  on  the  verge  of 
fourscore  and  ten  years  of  age,  Mr.  McLellan 
is  still  to  be  found  in  the  field  as  well  as  at  the  desk, 
his  love  of  the  sportsman's  life  being  unquenchable, 
and  as  a poet  of  rod  and  gun  has  practically  no 
rival  to-day.  Besides  numerous  contributions  to 
sporting  journals,  he  is  the  author  of  various  works 
in  book  form:  ‘‘The  Fall  of  the  Indian"  (Boston, 
1880);  ‘‘The  Year”  (1882);  “Journal  of  a Residence 
in  Scotland,”  from  the  MSS.  of  II.  B.  McLellan 
(1834);  “Mount  Auburn”  (1843).  and  “Poems  of 
the  Rod  and  Gun  ’’  (New  York,  1886). 

WORTHEN,  Amos  Henry,  geologist,  was 
born  at  Bradford,  Orange  co.,  Vt.,  Oct.  13, 
1818,  the  son  of  Thomas  Worthen  and  Susannah 
Adams.  His  mother  was  a dcsccndent  of  Henry 
Adams,  the  founder  of  the  Adams  family  in  Massa- 
chusetts, who  settled  at  Mt.  Wol- 
laston (now  Quincy),  Maas.  Pres- 
ident John  Adams,  one  of  his  dc- 
sccndents,  erected  a plain  granito 
monument  to  his  memory,  with 
the  following  inscription  : “ In 
memory  of  Henry  Adams,  who 
took  his  flight  from  the  dragon  per- 
secutiou  in  Devonshire,  England, 
and  alighted  with  eight  sons  near 
Mt.  Wollaston.  One  of  the  sons 
returned  to  England  after  taking 
time  to  explore  the  country.  Four 
removed  to  Medford  aud  the  neigh- 
boring towns;  twoto  Chelmsford. 
One  only  remained.  Joseph,  who 
lies  here  at  his  right  hand,  who  was 
an  original  proprietor  in  the  town- 
ship of  Brainton  incorporated  in 
the  year  1689.”  Thomas  Worthen 
was  a farmer  and  brought  up  his 
large  family  upon  his  farm,  givingt  hem  the  best  educa- 
tional advantages  the  common  schools  of  the  state 
afforded.  Young  Worthen  was  graduated  from  the 
academy  at  Bradford  village,  and  ltcfore  he  had  at- 
tained his  majority  was  married,  ou  Jan.  14.  18514,  to 
Sarah  Kimball  of  Warren,  N.  H.  He  soon  after- 
ward emigrated  to  Kentucky  and  joined  his  brother 
Enoch,  who  was  living  at  Cynthiuna.  He  subse- 
quently taught  school  at  Cumminsville,  O.,  and  in 
1836  removed  to  Warsaw,  III.,  where  he  afterwards 
resided.  He  first  engaged  in  business  there  ns  for- 
warding and  commission  merchant,  and  later  in  the 
dry- goods  busiuess.  He  could  hardly  have  selected 
a better  situation  to  pursue  Ills  predilections  for 
scientific  studies  than  VVarsaw,  or  one  more  calcu- 
lated to  sustain  the  enthusiasm  of  a naturalist.  The 
geode  formations  in  this  locality  present  some  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  Keokuk  limestone,  and  tons  of 
them,  principally  collected  by  Prof.  Worthen,  have 
been  snipped  abroad  for  various  cabinets.  In  1842 
he  removed  to  Boston  on  account  of  business  depres 
sion,  which  was  caused  by  the  Mormon  agitation.' 
He  took  with  him  a fine  collection  of  geodes,  which 
were  then  rare  in  collections.  Instead  of  selling 
them  he  exchanged  them  for  a cabinet  of  sea  shells. 


which  he  took  with  him  when  he  returned  to  War- 
saw in  1844.  The  science  of  geology  was  theu  in  its 
infancy,  aud  when  Prof.  Worthen  began  bis  investi- 
gations, the  facilities  for  study  were  few,  especially 
m the  West.  He  pursued  his  studies  while  engaged 
in  business,  and  by  comparing  his  specimens  with 
various  fossils,  became  an  expert  palaeontologist. 
He  had,  meanwhile,  through  correspondence  aud 
exchanges,  made  the  acquaintance  of  a number  of 
scientific  men,  and  in  1851  was  elected  a member  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.  At  its  fifth  annual  meeting,  which  was 
held  at  Cincinnati,  O.,  iu  February,  1851,  the  Illinois 
legislature  passed  a law  authorizing  a geological 
survey  of  the  state  aud  appropriating  $8,000,000  a 
year  for  the  purpose,  which  sum  was,  in  1858,  in- 
creased to  $5,000,000.  Prof.  Worthen  was  appointed 
assistant  to  Prof.  Norwood,  the  noted  scientist,  who 
was  mude  geologist  of  this  state.  Iu  1855  he  became 
assistant  to  Prof.  Hall,  who  was  geologist  of  the  sur- 
veying in  Iowa,  aud  did  valuable  service  both  ac- 
tively and  by  the  loan  of  bis  fine  collection  of  car- 
boniferous crinoid8.  On  March  22,  1858,  Prof. 
Worthen  was  appointed  state  geologist  by  Gov.  Wil- 
liam H.  Bissell  of  Illinois.  The  work,  which  had 
languished  uuder  Prof.  Norwood’s  management, 
assumed  a new  impetus  when  Prof.  Worthen  took 
charge  of  aflairs.  He  at  once  began  active  labors  iu 
the  field  and  was  assisted  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
investigations  by  his  large  collection  of  geological 
specimens,  of  which  he  had  a finer  assortment  than 
any  scientist  of  the  period.  He  continued  at  the 
head  of  the  survey  until  1877,  when  it  was  abolished. 
It  is  said  of  Prof.’ Worthen  tlmt,  like  Gen.  Grant,  he 
never  withheld  the  won!  of  praise  and  credit  from 
his  assistants  and  co  laborers.  He  associated  with 
himself  an  able  corps  of  assistants  in  every  depart- 
ment, and  had  as  his  co-laborers,  J.  D.  Whitney  in 
mineralogy,  Leo  Ixjsquercux  in  coal  mensures  and 
coal  plants,  and  such  men  as  Newberry,  Ulrich  and 
others  in  the  various  departments  of  palreontology. 
Prof.  Worlhcn’s  mast  important  discoveries  were 
among  the  lower  carboniferous,  aud  in  this  connec- 
t ion  he  made  some  remarkable  paltrontologicitl  discov- 
eries of  fish  remains  and  terrestrial  flora.  When  (he 
geological  survey  of  Illinois  was  abolished  in  1877, 
Prof.  Worthen  was  appointed  curator  of  the  State 
Historical  Society  ami  Museums  of  Natural  Ilistorv, 
which  office  he  retained  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
Iu  a record  of  his  work  given  in  the  “Geological 
Survey  of  Illinois ’’ (1890),  the  writer  says  of  him: 
“ He  was  a brother  indeed  to  the  great  naturalist  lie 
so  much  admired  and  loved,  Prof.  Agassiz.  He  had 
the  same  Intense  love  of  natural  science  as  that 
great  teacher.  Like  him,  lie  could  not  exist  without 
collecting  a museum.  He  lmd  the  same  remarkable 
powers  of  instant  observation.  Like  him.  lie  gath- 
ered and  brought  home  from  the  formntions-to  which 
he  devoted  his  life-work,  a collection  of  fossil  remains 
of  greater  variety  than  has  ever  before  or  since  been 
brought  together  by  one  individual.  lie  had  the 
same  disinterestedness,  the  same  consecration  to 
science,  the  same  readiness  to  oblige  even  the  hum- 
blest and  most  modest,  the  same  superiority  to  self- 
interest,  the  same  sincerity  and  absence  of  all  pre- 
tension, and  the  same  enthusiasm  in  all  that  was 
noble.  As  with  Agassiz,  so  with  Worthen,  never 
wns  a life  more  richly  tilled  with  study,  work,  and 
thought.  Like  Agassiz,  Worthen  hud  no  time  to 
make  money.”  Ilfs  bibliography  numbers  a great 
many  scientific  papers  that  embrace  a wide  range  of 
subjects.  On  Jan.  16, 1868,  Prof.  Worthen  was  elected 
a member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  of 
Philadelphia;  on  Apr.  17,  1872,  was  made  a member 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Science;  aud  on  Oct.  15, 
1871,  was  ap)M>inted  correspondent  of  the  Imperial 
Royal  Geological  State  Institute  of  Vienna.  He  was 
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also  connected  as  a member  and  correspondent  with 
various  literary  and  scientific  bodies,  lie  died  at 
Warsaw,  III.,  May  6,  1888. 

BATTLE,  Burrill  Bunn,  jurist,  was  born  in 
Hinds  county,  Min,,  July  24, 1888,  the  second  child 
of  Joseph  and  Nancy  (Stricklin)  Battle.  His  fa- 
ther, Joseph  J.  Baltic,  was  burn  in  Wake  county, 
X.  C.,  where  he  resided  uutil  manhood,  and  his 
grandfather.  Burrill  Battle,  was  a lineal  descendant 
of  Elisha  Battle,  a founder  of  the  Battle  family  in 
America,  who  in  1743  remover!  into  Edgecombe 
county,  N.  C.,  front  Virgiuia.  The  mother  of  Bur- 
rill Bunn  Battle,  also  a native  of  North  Carolina, 
was  a daughter  of  Bolin  Stricklin,  a planter.  The 
son  emigrated  with  his  parents  to  Lafayette  county, 
Ark.,  in  1844.  Here  he  attended  the  common  schools 
of  the  neighborhood  until  1852,  when  he  entered 
Arkansas  College,  Fayetteville,  where  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1856.  lie  entered  the  law  department  of  the 
Cumberland  University  at  Lebanon.  Tenn.,  in  1857, 
graduating  in  1858.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  licensed  to  practice 
law  by  the  judges  of  the  sup- 
remo court  of  Tennessee,  anti  in 
the  fall  of  1859  by  Len  B.  Green, 
judge  of  the  sixth' judicial  circuit 
of  Arkansas.  He  at  once  liegan 
the  practice  of  his  profession  at 
Lewisville,  the  county  scat  of 
Lafayette  county,  where  he  re- 
mained until  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war.  In  1861  he  enlisted  in 
the  nrtillery  service  of  the  Confed- 
erate states,  in  a battery  which  for 
two  years  formed  a part  of  the  di- 
vision commanded  by  Gen.  Frank 
Cheatham,  and  afterward  for  the 
remainder  of  the  war  in  a battery 
attached  to  the  division  command- 
ed by  Gen.  Patrick  Cleburne.  He 
remained  a private  during  the  entire  war.  ami  never 
lost  a day  from  his  gun  on  the  field  of  battle,  except 
in  the  engagement  in  front  of  Nashville,  which  oe- 
currrd  while  he  was  on  detached  service.  He  par- 
ticipated in  the  battles  of  Shiloh,  Pcrryville, 
Murfreesboro’,  Chickamauga,  Missionary  Kid  go,  anti 
with  the  one  exception  mentioned  all  the  other  bat- 
tles fought  by  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  uutil 
Gen.  Hood  was  removed  from  its  command.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  his  home  at  Lewis- 
ville. Ark.,  where  he  continued  to  practice  law 
until  1869,  when  he  removed  to  Washington, 
Hempstead  co.,  in  the  same  stale.  In  1871  he 
was  elected  a Democratic  representative  in  the 
general  assembly  of  the  state.  On  Nov.  29.  1871, 
Mr.  Battle  was  married  to  Mrs.  Josephine  Wither- 
spoon, daughter  of  John  8.  Cannon,  a prominent 
citizen  of  southwest  Arkansas.  In  1879  Mr.  Battle 
settled  in  Little  Rock,  the  state  capital,  where  he 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  continu- 
ously until  1885,  when  he  was  elected  to  fill  a vacan- 
cy upon  the  supreme  bench  of  the  state,  occasioned 
by  the  death  of  Associate  Justice  John  R.  Bakin. 
In  1886  Mr.  Battle  was  re  elected  to  the  same  posi- 
tion for  the  full  term  of  eight  years,  by  the  largest 
vote  cast  for  any  candidate  in  that  election,  llis 
standing  ns  a lawyer,  and  character  as  a man.  were 
such  that  he  not  only  received  the  unanimous  Dom- 
ination of  the  Democratic  party,  to  which  lie  always 
adhered,  but  the  endorsement  of  the  “ Agricultural 
Wheel,”  an  organization  of  farmers  then  figuring  ex- 
tensively in  state  politics,  a compliment  which  was 
accorded  to  but  one  other  Democratic  candidate.  In 
September,  1894.  he  was  re-elected  without  opposi- 
tion associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Arkan- 
sas for  another  term  of  eight  years.  Givingcareful  and 
close  attention  to  the  study  of  law;  always  cautious 


in  forming  aud  giving  opinions:  and  with  a well- 
balanced  and  discerning  mind,  stored  with  general 
knowledge.  Judge  Battle  was  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  honorable  position  to  which  he  was  called.  He 
is  a member  of  the  Missionary  Baptist  Church. 

ATWATER,  Amzi,  pioneer,  was  bom  at  New 
Haven.  Conn.,  May  23,  1776.  His  parents  were  in 
narrow  circumstances,  and  he  was  employed  at  farm 
labor,  with  little  opportunity  for  study,  till  he  was 
eighteen  vears  of  age.  Then  he  visited  nit  uncle  in 
Westfield,  Mass.,  who  taught  mathematics  to  a class 
of  young  men,  aud  of  him  lie  learned  the  art  of  sur- 
veying. At  the  age  of  nineteen  lie  set  out  on  foot 
and  alone  for  the  then  wilderness  of  western  New 
York,  and  there  fell  in  with  the  part}'  who  were  go- 
ing out,  under  Moses  Cleaveland,  to  survey  the 
Western  Reserve.  He  joined  them,  taking  charge 
of  the  cattle  and  pack-horses,  and  conducting  the 
animals  all  the  way  by  land  to  Cleveland,  O.  He 
then  acted  as  lineman  and  assistant  surveyor  in  lay- 
ing out  the  Western  Reserve,  and  during  the  follow- 
ing two  years  ran  the  township  lines  for  the  Holland 
Laud  Company  in  western  New  York.  In  1800,  he 
settled  permanently  at  Mantuu,  O.,  and  on  the  or- 
ganization of  Portage  county,  in  1808,  was  elected 
one  of  the  county  judges.  About  thirty  days  Indore 
his  death  lie  wrote  to  a friend  : “ 1 have  run  the  line 
of  life  through  some  of  the  swamps  of  adversity,  and 
over  many  of  the  plains  of  prosperity.  My  provisions 
hold  out  well,  and  perhaps  I have  enough  to  carry 
me  through  to  the  cud  of  my  Hue,  which  I have 
good  reason  to  lielieve  will  soon  be  completed.”  He 
died  June  22,  1851. 

SMITH,  Samuel  A,  manufacturer,  was  born 
at  Sidney  Plains,  Chenango  co.,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  21, 
1852.  Ills  father,  William  A.  Smith,  M.D.,  was 
horn  at  Guilford,  Chenango  co., 

N.  Y.,  in  1820.  He  was  a grad- 
uate of  Geneva  College;  enfisted 
at  the  opeuiug  of  the  civil  war, 
and  served  until  its  close.  He 
had  charge  of  the  last  prisoners 
held  by  the  Union  army.  Samuel 
passed  his  early  boyhood  at  Nor- 
wich, N.  Y.,  but  upon  his  father’s 
return  from  the  war  went  to  New- 
ark, Essex  co.,  N.  J„  to  reside. 

He  attended  the  public  schools  of 
that  city  for  a term,  and  completed 
his  education  at  the  Grace  Church 
School,  after  which  he  engaged 
in  business  in  New  York  city.  In 
1877  liis  father  was  elected  county 
clerk,  and  ho  took  a clerkship  in 
the  office,  remaining  there  during 
his  father's  term,  being  retained  by 
his  father’s  successor,  under  whom 
he  was  appointed  deputy  county  clerk,  a position  ho 
held  until  elected  to  the* county  clerkship  by  a large 
majority  in  1887.  The  term  expired  Nov.  15,  1892, 
and  he  declined  a renomiuation  to  the  county  clerk- 
ship. as  well  as  one  for  meiulicr  of  congress,  and 
settled  down  to  business  pursuits.  He  lias  been  a 
prominent  figure  in  club  and  social  circles;  from  a 
business  standpoint  he  lias  proved  an  able  aud  effi- 
cient official. 

DXJRAND,  Marie,  soprano-singer,  was  horn  in 
Charleston.  8.  C.,  about  1846.  She  studied  music 
in  New  York  city,  and  made  her  earliest  appearance 
at  Chicago,  111.,  ill  Mozart’s  " Don  Giovanni.”  Later 
site  entered  on  musical  studies  at  home  and  iu  Eu- 
roiH*.  and  sang  iu  the  opera-houses  of  Brussels  aud 
St.  Petersburg.  Returning  to  the  United  States, 
Miss  Durand  sang  in  New  Orleans  and  several  other 
places.  She  afterward  went  to  Eiir<>i>e,  sung  at  Ital- 
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ian  theatres,  and  for  a season  was  engaged  at  8t. 
Petersburg.  In  1884  she  wns  with  the  Italian  Opera 
company  In  London,  and  later  re  engaged  at  St. 
Petersburg.  Since  then  she  seems  to  have  retired 
from  the  stage.  Her  success  at  home  was  not  re- 
markable. 

RICHARDSON,  Henry  Hobaon,  architect, 
was  born  at  Priestley's  Poiut,  St.  James's  Parish, 
La.,  Sept.  29,  1838.  His  father  was  an  American 
planter,  whose  earlier  ancestors 
were  Scotchmen.  His  mother  was 
Catherine  Caroline  Priestley,  a 
granddaughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Jos- 
eph Priestlev,  of  England.  He 
was  intended  for  the  army,  but 
his  father's  death  necessitated  a 
change  in  his  plans.  Mr.  Richard- 
son was  graduated  from  Harvard 
College,  Mass.,  in  1859.  Ten 
years  later  he  was  graduated 
from  the  Eeole  des  Beaux  Arts, 
at  Paris,  France,  having  been 
obliged  to  practice  his  profes- 
sion to  some  extent  during  the 
intervening  period,  on  account 
of  the  loss  of  his  property  dur- 
ing the  civil  war.  He  was 
V.  / LccA&i&trX  then  associated  in  his  profes- 
sion with  Charles  I).  Gambrill 
— the  firm  name  being  Gambrill  & Richardson. 
Mr.  Richardson's  early  works  gave  but  faint  prom- 
ise of  the  genius  he  afterward  exhibited.  Some  of 
these  were  the  depOt  of  the  Boston  and  Albany 
Railroad  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  the  Agawam 
Bank  building,  and  the  Church  of  the  Uiiitv  in  the 
same  city.  In  general,  the  buildings  of  this  earlier 
period  were  experimental,  but  he  soon  developed  the 
architectural  style  which  was  so  peculiarly  his  own. 
His  later  more  Important  and  well-known  works  in- 
cluded nearly  every  kiud  of  building,  all  of  them 
creditable  to  his  education  and  discipline.  No  single 
feature  of  his  later  work  surpassed  the  noble  beauty 
of  the  tower  of  the  Brattle  Square  Church.  From 
year  to  year  he  developed  greater  facility  in  adapta- 
tion and  in  expression,  and  an  increasing  refinement 
appeared  with  a gain  in  dignity  and  strength.  This 
is  shown  in  the  whole  series  of  buildiugs  from  the 
time  Trinity  was  begun  until  his  death.  His  dwell- 
ing-houses and  railroad  stations  form  the  only  excep- 
tion to  the  general  development  of  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson's art.  The  senate  chamber,  the  room 
for  the  court  of  appeals,  and  the  western  stair- 
case of  the  New  \ ork  state  capilol  at  Albany; 
Sever  Hail  and  Austin  Hall,  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.;  the  county  buildings,  at  Pittsburg, 
Pa. ; the  Chamber  of  Commerce  building,  at 
Cincinnati,  O.;  large  warehouses,  at  Chi- 
cago, 111. ; private  dwellings,  at  Washington, 
D.  C. ; the  Oakes  Ames  Memorial  Hall,  and 
other  buililingsat  North  Fusion,  Mass. ; Craig 
Memorial  Library,  at  Gainey,  Mass.,  and 
other  village  library  buildings  throughout 
New  England, illustrate  the  growth  and  vigor 
of  his  genius.  The  crowning  work  of  his  profes- 
sional career,  however,  was  Triuity  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  at  Boston,  Mass.,  wrought  out  in  the 
Inst  yenrs  of  his  life,  while  he  suffered  from  an  in- 
curable disease.  This  noble  building  announced  not 
only  to  the  American  public,  hut  to  the  world,  a 
new  departure  in  ecclesiastical  architecture,  which 
will  doubtless  command  more,  rather  than  less,  ad- 
miration from  its  beholders  as  time  goes  on.  A sug- 
gestion from  the  tower  of  Salamanca  was  develops 
into  greater  size  and  dignity,  with  a freshness  and 
originality  which  was  peculiarly  his  own.  A short 
time  before  his  death  he  was  elected  an  honorary 
and  corresponding  member  of  the  Royal  Institute 
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of  British  Architects,  in  which  reference  was  made 
to  the  exceptional  constructive  skill  shown  in  the 
stAble  erection  of  so  large  a central  tower  as  Trin- 
ity. As  he  read  the  letter  he  exclaimed,  " If  only 
they  could  see  Pittsburgh!  ” lie  did  not  live  to  see 
this  completed,  but  the  designs  alone  were  worthy 
in  themselves  of  all  the  satisfaction  and  pride  he  took 
in  them.  His  delight  was  in  the  Romanesque  archi- 
tecture of  southern  France.  His  strong  feeling  for 
harmony  is  characteristic  in  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  structures.  On 
removing  from  New  York,  Mr.  Richardson  estab- 
lished his  house  and  workroom  in  Brookline,  build- 
ing additions  from  time  to  time  as  his  work  increased, 
and  employed  a large  number  of  students,  with 
whom  he  was  always  on  the  most  sympathetic  terms. 
It  was  Mr.  Richardson’s  habit,  when  once  the 
general  design  and  purpose  and  spirit  of  the  compo- 
sition had  itccn  mane  clear,  to  leave  to  each  draughts- 
man the  working  out  of  his  particular  share  of  the 
plans;  but  he  kept  all  the  work  in  view,  going  from 
man  to  man,  encouraging  bv  suggestion  and  compar- 
ison. Enthusiastic  himself,  he  imparted  his  enthusi- 
asm to  Ills  workers,  so  that  they  would  work  all  night 
to  complete  pluns  within  the  time  limit  of 
competition.  The  following  anecdote  il- 
lustrates his  unostentatious  kindliness:  He, 
traveled  in  Europe onesuuuner  with  Phil- 
lips Brooks,  who  greatly  admired  a piece 
of  statuary  he  saw  in  Italy, 
but  its  price  made  Mr.  Brooks 
reluctant  to  purchase  it.  Mr. 

Richardson  urged  him  to  ob- 
tain it,  aud  determining  to 
do  so,  lie  revisited  the  studio, 
only  to  find  that  an  Ameri- 
can had  purchased  it  the  day 
before.  His  disappointment 
was  great,  but  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  forget  it.  Upon 
Mr.  Brooks's  return,  he  found 
the  wished -for  statue  in  his 
library,  presented  by  his  friend,  Mr.  Richard- 
son. During  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  he 
endured  great  physical  suffering,  which  did  not, 
however,  seem  to  impair  at  the  very  last  the  vigor 
and  growtli  of  his  powers.  But  brief  and  incom- 
plete as  his  life  must  seem,  he  bad  lived  and  worked 
long  enough  to  leave  to  his  profession,  at  a time  when 
it  was  needed,  a staudard  of  excellence  in  endeavor 
and  achievement,  an  inspiration  to  whatever  is  best 
in  his  art,  than  which  no  worthier  monument  could 
be  found.  He  died  at  his  work  at  Brookline,  Mass., 
Apr.  28,  1886, 

VAS8AR,  Thomas  Edwin,  clergyman,  was 
born  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  3,  1884.  son  of 
William  and  Mary  (llagcman)  Vassnr.  After  com- 
pleting his  theological  studies  under  Rev.  Rufus 
Babcock,  and  others,  lie  was  ordained  to  the  Baptist 
ministry,  at  Poughkeepsie,  Jan.  29,  1857.  His  first 
settlement  was  with  the  church  at  Amenia,  in  his 
native  county,  where  he  remained  eight  years.  While 
pastor  there'  the  civil  wnr  broke  out,  ami  he  was 
elected  chaplain  of  the  150th  New  York  Volunteers, 
a Dutchess  county  regiment.  He  wns  with  the  regi- 
ment one  year,  and  participated  in  several  battles, 
including  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  lie  wns  called  to  the'  First  Baptist  Church,  of 
Lynn,  Mass.,  where  he  remained  eight  years.  His 
later  pastorates  were  with  the  Flemington,  N.  J. 
Church,  the  South  Church,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  and 
tlte  First  Church.  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  where  he  now 
ministers  to  a large  and  growing  congregation.  lie 
hasdoneconsiderable  work  in  the  way  of  lecturing:  has 
served  on  many  educational  and  missionary  boards 
of  his  denomination,  and  has  written  a good  deal  for 
publication.  His  biography  of  his  uncle,  John  Elii- 
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son  Yassar,  bna  had  a vary  wide  circulation  in  Great 
Britain,  as  well  as  In  this  country,  and  one  or  two 
of  his  later  volumes  have  been  well  received.  Madi- 
son (N.  Y.)  University  (now  Colgate)  conferred  on 
him  the  degree  of  D.  D.  in  1883. 


LEA,  Isaac,  naturalist,  was  born  at  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  March  4,  1792,  of  Quaker  parentage.  At 
fifteen  years  of  age  he  went  into  btisiuesa  with  his 
brother  in  Philadelphia.  Out  of  business  hours  he 
made  frequent  excursions  into  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, for  the  purpose  of  collecting  specimens  m min- 
eralogy. a study  in  which  at  that 
time  he  took  a deep  interest.  Iu 
1815  he  was  elected  a member  of 
the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Nat- 
ural Sciences;  liefore  which  he 
read  his  first  scientific  paper,  three 
years  later,  describing  the  miner- 
als in  the  neighborhood  of  Phila- 
delphia. In  1821  he  became  a 
partner  in  the  publishing  house  of 
Ilia  father-in-law',  Matthew  Carey, 
a relation  in  which  he  continued 
uninterruptedly  for  thirty  years. 
He  contributed  frequently  to  the 
early  numbers  of  the  “ American 
Journal  of  Science,"  and  in  1828 
published  in  the  “American  Quar- 
terly Review  ” a noteworthy  article 
on  the  Northwest  Passage.  He  took 
the  ground  that  the  passage  could 
only  he  effected  by  sailing  from  West  to  East,  a 
prophecy  which,  as  is  well  known,  was  justified  by 
the  event.  In  the  meantime,  ho  had  taken  up  tlw 
study  of  Unio.  a genus  which  was  afterward  to  be- 
come his  specialty,  and  in  1827  had  contributed  to  the 
“Journal  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society” 
a paper  describing  six  new  specimens.  In  1832  he 
went  to  Europe,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  eminent  scientists  of  his  time,  acquiring  thereby 
valuable  additions  to  his  knowledge  and  hiis  collec- 
tions. He  named,  classified,  and  amplified  the  col- 
lection of  Unionida:  at  the  British  Museum.  Lon- 
don and  assisted  in  doing  the  same  at  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  Paris.  In  1852  he  revisited  Europe, 
rendering  as  well  as  receiving  favors  from  scientific 
men  and  institutions;  in  particular,  arranging  for 
Bowin  and  Petit  the  Unionidte  in  their  collections. 
After  his  return  to  this  country  he  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  scientific  pursuits  until  his  death.  A 
friend  of  Dr.  Lea’s  thus  describes  his  methods  of 
work;  “ Dr.  Lea  habitually,  during  a period  of  Dearly 
half  a century,  s|ient  many  hours  of  the  night  in  his 
studies  and  ills  writings,  seldom  relinquishing  them 
before  midnight.  These  night  studies  were  contin- 
ued with  little  intermission  until  lie  was  nearly  eighty 
years  old,  and  they  were  gradually  and  finnfly  aban- 
doned only  in  compliance  with  the  warnings  of  his 

medical  adviser During  the  last  few  years 

of  Dr.  Lea’s  life,  after  he  relinquished  much  of  the 
active  work  iu  his  mineral  cabinet,  his  time  was 
usually  spent  in  hits  library,  in  the  happy  enjoyment 
of  life,  surrounded  by  his’  books  referring  to  his  fa- 
vorite studies:  mineralogy,  geology,  and  conchology. 
He  eujoyed  especially  the  company  of  his  scientific 
friends,  and  his  interest  in  discussing  scientific  sub- 
jects was  maintained  until  his  finul  illness.”  Ilis 
greatest  contributions  to  science  wore  made  in  the  de- 
partment of  concltology,  by  the  classification  and 
description  of  the  Unionidte:  Itis  collected  pnpers 
upon  this  single  genus  amounting  to  thirteen  quarto 
volumes.  At  the  same  time  he  was  a thorough  stu- 
dent of  mineralogy  and  geology,  being  first  to  dis- 
cover fossil  footprints  in  the  new  red  sandstone 
formation,  and  the  first  American  to  engage  in  mi- 
croscopic mineralogy.  He  devoted  much  time  to 


the  microscopic  examination  of  crystals,  and  was  an 
expert  judge  of  the  value  of  precious  stones,  of  which 
he  possessed  a large  collection.  Besides  being  a 
member  of  thirty  or  more  learned  societies  in  this 
country  and  Europe,  he  was  president  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Academy  of  Science  from  1853  to  1858,  and 
of  the  American  Aswieintion  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  in  1850.  His  collections  were  bequeathed 
to  the  National  Museum  at  Washington,  and  the  re- 
sults of  most  of  his  researches  have  lieen  published. 
The  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
Harvard  in  1852.  His  death  occurred  at  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  Dee.  8,  1880,  in  bis  ninety-fourth  year. 

HAR.KNESS,  Albert,  educator,  wns  born  Oct. 
6,  1822,  in  Mendon,  Mass.,  now  t he  town  of  Black- 
stone.  In  his  boyhood,  while  living  on  the  farm,  he 
attended  the  district  school  for  ten  or  twelve  weeks 
iu  the  year.  In  1830  he  attended  the  UxbridgcIIigh 
School  for  a single  term,  and  in  1837  the  Worcester 
Academy.  In  1838,  after  a year’s  study  at  home, 
mostly  without  a teacher,  lie  entered  Brown  Uni- 
versity, where  lie  at  once  attained  high  rank  in  his 
class.  He  was  graduated  as  valedictorian  in  1842. 
He  then  engaged  in  the  work  of  private  instruction, 
but  at  the  opening  of  the  Providence  High  School  in 
1848  lie  became  one  of  its  teachers.  He  was  senior 
master  from  Septemlier,  1846.  until  August,  1853, 
when  he  went  to  Europe  for  study  and  travel. 
After  a year’s  study  at  Bonn  anil  Berlin,  he 
received  the  degree*  of  Ph.  D.  at  Bonn,  being 
the  first  American  to  receive  the  degree  of  that  uni- 
versity. The  subject  of  his  thesis  was : “ Compar- 
antur  Studio  Graecu  et  lAtina  quae  in  Now  Anglia 
cum eis  quae  in  IJoruMia  mint.''  He  then  spent  one 
semester  at  the  University  of  Goettingen.  During 
the  summer  of  1855  be  traveled  in  Germany,  France, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  Greece,  and  England.  On  his 
way  to  Greece  lie  received  notice  of  his  election  to 
the  Greek  chair  in  Brown  University,  and  he  began 
bis  work  in  the  following  September.  Twice  since 
that  time  (in  1870,  and  in  1888)  lie  has  had  leave  of 
absence  for  a year  to  visit  Europe.  He  lias  lectured 
before  the  Franklin  Lvceum.  before  audiences  at 
the  college,  before  the  Historical  Society,  the  Rhode 
Island  Institute  of  Instruction,  the  American  Institute 
of  Instruction,  the  American 
Philological  Association,  and 
elsewhere.  He  was  president 
of  the  Franklin  -Lyceum  iu 
1849:  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Alpha  Chapter  of  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  from  1871-78.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Philological  Association,  one 
of  its  first  vice-presidents  in 
1869,  and  president  in  1875. 

He  is  a member  of  the 
Arelueologieai  Institute  of 
America,  nud  in  1881  was  a 
member  of  the  first  commit- 
tee appointed  to  consider  the 
expediency  of  establishing  an 
American  SclifHil  of  Classical 
Studies  at  Athens.  This  school 
began  in  1882.  Prof.  Hark  ness  wns  elected  director 
of  the  school  in  1884.  In  his  visits  to  Europe  lie 
made  a careful  study  of  educational  questions.  At 
the  German  gymnasia  and  universities,  and  at  the 
English  universities  he  enjoyed  jteeuliar  privileges 
of  inspecting  academic  work.  He  began  his  career 
as  an  author  in  1851  with  the  publication  of  t lie 
“ First  Latin  Book.”  His  later  works  are  the  “Sec- 
ond I>nliii  Book,”  tile  “ First  Greek  Book  and  Greek 
Reader,"  the  “ Latin  Grammar,”  two  “ Latin  Rend- 
ers,” hii  “Introductory  Latin  Book,”  “Practical  In- 
troduction to  Latin  Composition,"  “Elements  of 
Latin  Grammar, ” editions  of  "Ctesar’s  Gallic  War," 
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of  “Cicero’s  Select  Orations,"  and  of  " Sallust’s  Call- 
line,"  a *'  Preparatory  Course  in  Latin  Prose  Auth- 
ors,” a “ Latin  Course  for  the  First  Year,”  and  an 
'■  Easy  Method  for  Beginners  in  Latin."  The  pub- 
lication of  this  series  marked  an  era  in  classical  edu- 
cation in  America.  The  merits  of  his  works  have 
been  recognised  by  the  highest  educational  authori- 
ties in  Europe.  Prof.  Darkness  is  also  the  author  of 
scientific  papers  embodying  some  of  the  original  re- 
sults of  his  philological  investigations,  which  were 
published  in  the  "Transactions  of  the  American 
Philological  Association,"  and  have  been  noticed 
with  great  respect  by  American  and  Enro|>ean  phil- 
ologists. The  degree  of  LL.  I).  was  conferred  upon 
Prof.  Ilarkness  by  Brown  University  in  18(19.  In 
his  ecclesiastical  relations  lie  is  a Baptist,  and  a mem- 
ber ami  deacon  in  the  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Providence.  He  married  on  May  28,  1849,  Maria 
Aldrich  Smith.  They  have  two  children,  Clara 
Frances,  wife  of  Prof.  Poland (B.  U..  18(18)  of  Brown 
University,  and  Albert  Granger  Darkness  (B.  U., 
1879)  formerly  professor  in  Madison,  now  in  Brown 
University. 


TEALL,  William  W.,  lawyer  and  financier, 
was  bom  at  Manlius,  N.  Y„  Apr.  23.  1818.  He  was 
educated  at  Cazeuovia  Seminary,  Hamilton  Acad- 
emy in  Madison  county,  Bart- 
lett’s High  School  at  Utica, 
Union  College,  and  the  Law 
School  of  Yale  University,  com- 
pleting his  legal  studies  in  the 
oflice  of  Noxou  & Leavenworth, 
well-known  lawyers  of  the 
state.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
liar  in  1839,  and  opened  an 
office  in  Syracuse,  soon  gained 
a lucrative  practice,  and  in  1842 
was  admitted  to  practice  as  at- 
torney, proctor.  and  solicitor 
in  the  U.  S.  court  of  the  north- 
ern district  of  New  York,  and 
in  the  same  year  liecamc  sur- 
veyor of  the  Saratoga  Mu- 
tual Fire  Insurance  Co.  In 
1842  lie  was  apjioinied  by  Gov. 
Bouck  agent  of  the  Indians 
on  Onondaga  reservation,  and 
established  such  friendly  relations  with  them  that 
he  was  adopted  into  their  tribe.  .Meanwhile 
(1885)  Mr.  Teall  had  lieen  appointed  by  Gov. 
Matey  judge-advocate  of  the  ?tli  brigade  of  artillery 
in  the  state  of  New  York,  with  the  rank  of  major. 
In  1845  lie  was  appointed  jmslmaster  of  Syracuse, 
and  aided,  in  1849,  in  organizing  the  Syracuse  Sav- 
ings Institution,  and  was  appointed  by  the  legisla- 
ture one  of  its  trustees.  He  held  the  office  of  trea- 
surer until  elected  cashier  of  the  Syracuse  City 
Bank  in  1851,  which  lie  bad  hel|Hsl  to  organize  in 
1850.  Foreseeing  the  financial  crisis  in  1857,  Mr. 
Tcall  reduced  the  outstanding  circulation  of  the  bank 
from  $300,000  to  $11,000,  and  stored  in  the  vaults 
enough  specie  to  redeem  this  amount,  if  necessary. 
Soon  afterward  Mr.  Teall  retired  from  the  manage- 
ment of  this  bank,  and  in  1858  lie  established  the 
private  banking  house  of  Tcall  & Hinsman.  When 
the  war  brokeout  Mr.  Teall  was  appointed,  in  18(12.  a 
commissary  with  the  Army  of  (lie  Potomac,  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  took  part  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Fredericksburg.  After  being  transferred  to 
the  department  of  the  Missouri,  he  resigned  from 
the  army,  in  January  1804.  and  was  elected  cashier 
and  chief  manager  of  the  Second  National  Bank  of 
Syracuse,  and  in  1878  became  cashier  and  chief  man- 
ager of  its  successor,  the  Onondaga  County  Bank. 
In  1864  lie  was  secretary  of  the  National  Bank  Con- 
vention; in  1865  kcl[>cd  to  form  the  National  Bank- 


ers' Express  Co.,  and  was  one  of  its  directors;  in  1866 
aided  iti  organizing  the  United  States  Accident  In- 
surance Co.,  of  Syracuse,  and  in  that  same  year  be- 
came the  largest  stockholder  in  the  Empire  Wind- 
mill Manufacturing  Co.  In  1869  he  was  secretary 
of  the  second  National  Bank  Convention,  and  pre- 
pared and  published  the  proceedings  of  that  body. 
In  1870  he  became  a director  of  the  Lake  Ontario 
National  Bank  at  Oswego;  In  1871,  secretary  of  the 
Abel  Loom  Co.;  in  1878,  u trustee  of  the  Citizens’ 
Savings  Bank  of  Syracuse,  which  he  had  aided  in 
founding;  and  also  cashier  of  the  Onondaga  County 
Bank,  in  1879  he  established  the  Ououdaga  County 
Real  Estate  Agency,  and  managed  it  in  connection 
with  in’s  own  business,  until  July,  1888.  when  lie 
became  trustee,  secretary,  and  treasurer  of  the  San- 
derson Brothers'  Steel  CTo„  which  is  largely  owned 
by  English  capitalists.  Mr.  Teall  is  a member  of 
St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church,  ami  is  active  in  carry- 
ing on  local  charities.  lie  is  an  earnest  siipjMirter  of 
the  Democratic  party,  lie  was  married  on  May  14, 
1850,  to  Sarah  Montgomery  Sumner,  a great-grand- 
damrhter  of  Joseph  Montgomery,  a member  of  the 
continental  congress  for  two  years.  Of  six  children, 
five  are  living,  of  whom  Oliver  Stunner  Teall,  who 
was  born  in  1852,  and  was  educated  chiefly  at  Yale 
College  and  the  Albany  Law  School,  is  prominently 
identified  with  the  political  and  social  life  of  New 
York  city. 

DUSTIN',  Hannah,  patriot,  was  born  in  1659, 
and  married  Thomas  Dustin  of  Haverhill  in  1677. 
The  Indians,  who  lived  at  the  head  of  theMerrimac 
river,  attacked  the  settlement  on  March  15,  1097,  when 
Mrs.  Dustin,  ill  in  tied,  hade  her  husband  take  the 
children  nnd  escape  to  a place  of  safety.  Mrs.  Dustiu 
was  dragged  from  her  bed,  and  with  her  nurse  and 
baby,  only  one  week  old,  obliged  to  go  with  the  In- 
dians on  a weary  march  of  several  days,  into  the 
wilderness.  After  they  had  gone  a few  miles,  as  the 
child  was  troublesome,  an  Indian  dashed  its  brains 
out  against  a tree.  Until  then  Mrs.  Dustin  had 
wept  and  lamented  her  fate,  hut  instaiitlv  she  dried 
her  tears  and  resolved  to  be  avenged  ana  to  escajie. 
They  halted  at  last  on  an  islaud  in  the  Merrinmc 
river,  about  six  miles  above  the  present  site  of 
Concord,  N.  11,  The  captives  were  kept  in  a wig- 
wam with  a dozen  Indiuu  men  aud  women,  with 
whom  they  found  an  English  boy  named  Samuel 
Leonard  son,  who  had  been  captured  the  year  before. 
On  the  30th  of  the  month  Mrs.  Dustin  inst meted  the 
hoy  to  ask  his  muster  where  to  strike  “ to  kill  quick- 
ly," and  she  listened  eagerly  to  the  minute  directions 
the  Indian  gave,  not  only  for  killing,  hut  for  scalp- 
ing in  a scientific  manner.  That  night,  when  the 
Indians  were  sleeping  soundly,  she  siezed  a toma- 
hawk and  killed  nine  of  them,  each  at  a single 
blow,  the  boy  slaying  the  chief  In  the  same  way. 
She  struck  one  squaw  who  lied  badly  wounded,  and 
one  boy  she  purjioscly  spared.  On  viewing  her 
work,  she  thought  her  friends  would  disbelieve  her 
story  of  slaughter,  nnd  she  thereupon  took  thesealjis 
of  her  enemies.  Then  with  her  nurse  and  the  Eng- 
lish boy,  she  got  into  a hark  canoe  nnd  floated  down 
to  the  falls,  where  they  followed  the  river  through 
the  woods  and,  after  incredible  hardships  and  suffer- 
ing, she  reached  her  family  and  friends  at  Haverhill. 
The  general  court  of  Massachusetts,  after  examining 
her  story,  and  finding  it  true,  took  her  scalps  as 
trophies  of  her  courage  and  presented  her  and  her 
boy  companion  with  £50  each.  Col.  Nicholson, 
then  governor  of  Marvlutid,  also  gave  her  a suitable 
present.  In  1374.  the  commonwealths  of  New 
Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  caused  a granite 
monument  to  lie  erect cd,  on  the  tablets  of  which 
they  inscribed  the  names  of  Hannah  Dustin,  Samuel 
Le<  man  Ison,  and  Mary  Neff,  the  nurse. 
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CLEMENS,  Samuel  L&nghorn,  author  (fam- 
iliarly known  under  his  pen-name  "Mark  Twain  ”), 
was  born  in  Florida,  Monroe  co.,  Mo.,  Nov.  80, 
1885.  Ilis  father,  soon  after  his  birth,  removed  to 
Hannibal  in  the  same  state,  where,  until  he  was 
twelve  years  of  age,  he  attended  the  village  schools. 
The  death  of  his  father,  a man  of  strong  character 
and  tine  intellect,  left  the  mother  and  children  with- 
out means,  as  lie  had  lost  ull  by  endorsing  for  friends. 
The  young  Samuel,  iu  order  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  family,  entered  the  otlice  of  the  Han- 
nibal "Courier”  ns  an  apprentice.  Here  he  re- 
mained for  nearly  three  years,  during  a portion  of 
the  lime  assisting  in  editing  the 
"Courier.”  At  the  conclusion 
of  his  apprenticeship  he  visited 
the  East,  and  worked  at  his 
trade  successively  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia.  Cincinnati,  and 
St.  Louis.  In  185?  Mr.  Clem- 
ens returned  to  Hnnnitml,  and 
carried  out  his  long  cherished 
ambition  to  ttccome  a steamboat 
pilot.  In  course  of  time  he  re- 
ceived his  pilot’s  license,  und 
worked  in  that  capacity  until 
1861.  This  period  of  his  life  is 
graphically  described  in  "Old 
Times  on  the  Mississippi.”  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  the 
relielllon  he  served  for  a few 
weeks  in  the  Confederate  army, 
and  then  went  with  his  brother 
to  Nevada,  of  which  territory  the  elder  Clemens  had 
been  appointed  secretary,  lie  acted  for  a short  time 
as  his  brother's  private  secretary,  and  then  engaged 
iu  silver  mining,  but  without  success.  In  1862  he 
became  city  editor  of  the  Virginia  City  “ Enterprise1,” 
to  which  journal  lie  contributed  a number  of  articles, 
signing  himself  “ Mark  Twain.”  This  nom  dr  plume 
was  taken  from  the  sjieeeh  of  the  leadsmen  on  the 
Mississippi  riverin  making  soundings.  Mr.  Clemens 
remained  with  the  "Enterprise  ” for  two  years,  dur- 
ing a portion  of  the  time  repotting  the  legislative 
proceedings  from  Carson,  ami  then  removed  to  Sun 
Francisco,  where  he  became  a reporter  for  the 
14  Morning  Call.”  In  1865  he  engaged  in  mining  in 
Calaveras  county,  but  soon  returned  to  San  Frau- 
cisco.  and  renewal  his  connection  with  the  "Call.” 
In  1866  he  visited  the  Hawaiian  islands,  and  wrote 
for  the  Sacramento  “ Union”  a scries  of  brilliant  let- 
ters, several  of  which  were  afterward  incorporated 
in  “ Roughing  It.”  Upon  his  return  to  the  United 
States  he  lectured  with  success  in  California  and 
Nevada,  and  then  ap|>earcd  upon  the  lecture  plat- 
form in  the  eastern  states,  also  attracting  attention 
by  the  publication  of  a humorous  volume  entitled, 
“ The  Jumping  Frog  and  Other  Sketches.’'  Iu  1867 
he  joined  a pleasure  party  which  had  chartered  the 
Quaker  City,  and  visited  France,  Italy,  and  Pales- 
tine. Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States  he  pub- 
lished. under  the  title  of  “The  Innocents  Abroad,” 
a humorous  uccounl  of  the  trip,  which,  sold  by  sub- 
scription, proved  instantly  successful,  and  gave  its 
author  au  international  reputation.  In  1870  Mr. 
Clemens  married  Miss  Langdon,  a wealthy  lady  of 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  whose  brother,  Gen.  Charles  J. 
Langdon,  had  been  one  of  his  companions  during 
the  trip  of  the  Quaker  City.  Following  his  mar- 
riage. Mr.  Clemens  became  editor  and  part  proprie- 
tor of  the  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  "Express.”  He  soon, 
however,  retired  from  journalism,  and  removed  to 
Hartford,  Conn.,  where  he  has  since  resided.  Since 
1872  he  lias  given  his  time  to  literary  work,  appear- 
ing occasionally  on  the  lecture  platform,  and  making 
frequent  and  extended  sojourns  in  Europe.  A com- 
plete list  of  his  books  includes,  besides  those  already 


named,  “ Roughing  It  ” (1872) ; "The  Glided  Age,” 
written  in  conjunction  with  Charles  D.  Warner 
(1874);  "Sketches,  Old  and  New”  (1875):  "Ad- 
ventures of  Tom  Sawyer,"  dealing  with  his  boyhood 
experiences  in  Missouri  (1876);  "Punch,  Brothers. 
Punch ” (1878) : " A Tramp  Abroad  ” (1880) ; “The 
Stolen  White  Elephant " (1882) ; "The  Prince  and 
the  Pauper  ” (1882) ; “ Old  Times  on  the  Mississippi  ” 
(1888) ; " Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn”  (1885) ; 
"A  Yankee  at  the  Court  of  King  Arthur”  (1889); 
"The  American  Claimant”  (1891) ; "Tom  Sawyer 
Abroad”  (1894);  and  Pudd’nhead  Wilson  (1895). 
He  has  now  (1895)  in  prejiaration  a volume  of  Eu- 
ropean sketches,  also  a novel  entitled,  " Personal 
Recollections  of  Joan  of  Arc.”  “The  Gilded  Age,” 
"The  Prince  and  the  Pauper,”  "Pudd’nhead  Wil- 
son,” and  the  "Yankee  at  Arthur’s  Court”  have 
been  dramatized,  and  have  met  with  remarkable 
success  upon  the  stage.  AU  of  his  books,  with  a 
single  exception,  have  been  published  by  subscrip- 
tion, and  of  them  nearly  1,000,000  copies  have  been 
sold.  Mast  of  them  have  been  translated  into  Ger- 
man, French,  Italian,  Norwegian,  Danish,  and  other 
tongues.  As  many  copies  of  his  lawks  have  been 
sold  in  Great  Britain  as  in  America.  Mr.  Clemens 
has  also  attracted  attention  as  an  inventor,  and  for 
some  years  more  than  100,000  of  his  scrap-books 
have  been  sold  annually.  In  1884  he  founded  iu 
New  York  city  the  publishing  house  of  C.  L.  Web- 
ster & Co.,  which  bus  published  the  "Memoirs”  of 
Gen.  U.  S.  Grant,  and  many  other  notable  works. 
Mr.  Clemens  long  since  took  rnuk  as  the  foremost 
humorist  of  his  time.  His  humor  is  unctuous  and 
natural.  He  is  a shrewd  and  kindly  student  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  his  style  is  strong  and  terse.  He  is 
a man  of  marked  personality  and  rare  conversational 
powers.  In  mauncr  he  is  generous,  kindly,  and 
democratic. 

NYE,  Edgar  Wilson,  humorist,  was  bora  at 
Shirley,  near  Mooseliead  I-ake,  Me.,  Aug.  25,  1850. 
Of  his  ancestry  be  himself  savs:  " The  Nyes  are 
proverbially  reticent  about  thetr  genealogy.'  Some 
of  them  claim  to  be  of  French  extraction,  and  I have 
a cousin  who  says  that  he  is  a descendant  of  Marshnl 
Ney,  that  being  the  spelling  of 
the  family  name  in  an  early  day. 

I had  some  curiosity  a few  years 
ago.  and  tried  to  learn  all  I could 
of  tliis  matter.  I traced  our  peo- 
ple back  to  the  Enrojiean  police 
courts  and  even  beyond  that,  dis- 
covering at  last,  in  France,  our 
Coat  of  Alms,  but  I lost  it  from  the 
line  where  it  was  airing  last  sum- 
mer.” When  he  was  little  over 
two  years  old,  his  parents  removed 
to  St.  Croix  countv  in  Northern 
Wisconsin,  where  the  hoy  received 
a thorough  academical  education, 
after  completing  which  he  stud- 
ied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  ^ » y 

bnr  in  1876.  Chance,  however, 
threw  In  his  way  a position  as 
rejHirter  on  un  evening  paper  iu 
Laramie  city,  Wyoming  Ter.  This  he  held  fora 
year,  and  then  practised  law  for  some  time,  being  a 
justice  of  the  peace  for  a jsiriod  of  six  years.  Some 
amusing  stories  are  in  circulation  in  connection  with 
his  judicial  labors  at  Laramie,  which  partake  some- 
what of  the  delightful  airiness  of  fairy  tales  and 
doubtless  owe  their  origin  largely  to  Mr.  Nye’s  repu- 
tation for  humorous  originality  in  action  as  well  as 
in  fancy.  He  also  held  other  offices,  among  them  that 
of  postmaster  of  Laramie,  his  resignation  of  which, 
addressed  to  President  Arthur,  escaped  from  odicial 
hands  at  Washington,  ami  finding  its  way  into 
print,  was  copied,  as  he  himself  declares,  “from 
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Japan  to  South  Africa  and  from  Beerslieba  to  a 
ven  point."  Ho  was  never  enamored  of  the  Jaw, 
owever,  and  in  course  of  time  drifted  back  into 
journalism,  and  as  a special  writer  for  current  hum- 
orous literature,  became  especially  successful.  Com- 
bining good  business  methods  with  a degree  of  dili- 
gence and  pleasure  in  his  work  which  soon  put  him 
beyond  the  usual  trials  and  griefs  of  struggling 
writers,  albeit  there  was  a time  when  his  renumera- 
tion was  but  |1  a column.  Still,  he  tells  us,  " The 
columns  were  short  and  the  type  large,  anil  he  was 
glad  to  get  the  dollar.  ” He  used  the  pseudonym  of 
" Bill  Nye  ” in  his  writings,  aud  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore the  uame  was  known  throughout  the  length  aud 
breadth  of  the  laud.  Iu  association  with  James 
Whitcomb  Riley,  the  " Hoosier  poet,”  he  began  in 
1885  to  give  readings  from  his  works,  and  this  some- 
what novel  partnership  was  highly  successful.  He 
has  since  continued  to  lecture  and  travel  extensively 
throughout  Cauada  and  the  United  States,  visiting 
Europe  betweentimes,  in  the  meanwhile  publishing 
several  volumes  of  collected  sketches,  one  in  colla- 
boration with  Mr.  Riley.  Much  of  bis  work  has 
been  printed  in  the  newspapers  belonging  to  the 
American  Press  Association  with  mutual  profit  to 
author  and  publishers.  His  publications  in  book 
form  arc:  “ Bill  Nye  and  the  Boomerang ” (Chicago, 
1881);  “The  Forty  Liars  ” (1883);  “Baled  Hay" 
(1884);  “ Bill  Nye’s'  Blossom  Rock  " (1885);  “ Thinks 
and  Remarks  by  Bill  Nye  ” (1886);  " Fun,  Wit,  aud 
Poetry”  iu  conjunction  with  Riley,  (1891);  “Bill 
Nye’s  History  of  the  United  States ” (1894);  “Bill 
Nye’s  History  of  England  " (1895).  Iu  1891  he  pro- 
duced “The  Cadi/’  a comedy  which  met  with 
moderate  success,  and  in  1895,  in  collaboration  with 
Paul  M.  Potter,  “The  Stag  Party.”  Mr.  Nye  mar- 
ried on  March  7,  1877,  Mias  Clara  Frances  Smith, 
by  whom  he  has  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

SHILLABER,  Benjamin  Penh  allow,  pen- 
name  “Mrs.  Partington, "humorist,  was  born  July  12, 
1814,  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  He  received  his  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools  of  his 
native  town,  and  left  when  fif- 
teen years  of  age  to  enter  a 
printing  office.  After  serving 
for  two  years  he  went  to  Bos- 
ton where  Ire  followed  his  trade 
iu  newspaper  offices,  until  lie 
went  on  a voyage  to  British 
Guiana.  A years  experience 
sent  him  back  to  newspaper 
work,  and  in  1840  he  became 
connected  with  the  Boston 
“Post,"  where  he  continued 
for  ten  years.  Iu  1847  ho 
began  writing  his  “ Sayings 
of  Mrs,  Partington,’’  achiev- 
ing unusual  success  from  the 
very  first.  He  then  accepted 
nn  editorial  position  on  the 
“ Post,"  but  resigned  it  in  1851 
to  take  charge  of  a comic  paper 
called  “The  Camet  Bag,”  which  included  among 
its  contributors  John  G.  Saxe  and  the  leading  hu- 
morists of  the  day.  He  subsequently  accepted  the 
editorial  charge  of  “the  Saturday  Evening  Gazette," 
which  positiou  he  retained  for  ten  years.  In  1853 
Mr.  Shillaber  publishes!  a volume  called  "Rhymes 
with  Reiison  and  Without,”  which  met  with  great 
success.  The  publication  of  the  “Mrs.  Partington 
Papers  ” gave  him  a wide  reputation  as  a humorist, 
aim  iu  1854.  J.  C.  Derby  offered  him  $6,000  for  them 
to  be  published  in  book  form  under  the  title  of 
"Life  and  Sayings  of  Mrs.  Partington,"  of  which 
over  50,000  were  sold.  He  published  another  funny 
book  called  "Ike  and  His  Friends”  in  1879,  wbicli 


was  followed  by  the  Ike  Partington  series.  In  1882  he 
published  "Wide  Swath,"  a collection  of  verses  in- 
cluding “Lines  in  Pleasant  Places.”  In  addition  to 
these  he  has  published  “ Knitting  Work,’’”  Parting- 
tonian  Patch  Work"  “Cruises  with  Captain  Bob," 
and  “ Double  Runner  Club.”  During  the  intervals 
between  the  books  he  contributed  sketches  and  essays 
to  the  various  periodicals,  which  have  uniformly  had 
a largesuccess.  His  wife,  Mrs.  Lydia  Shillaber,  pub- 
lished a cook-book  which  had  u wide  circulation. 
Mr.  Shillaber  suffered  severely  from  gout  iu  his  late 
years,  from  which  he  died,  March  25,  1890,  at  Chel- 
sea, Maas. 

LOCKE,  David  Ross,  humorist,  was  bom  in 
Vestal.  Broome  co.,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  20,  1838.  He  re- 
ceived a common-school  education,  learned  the  trade 
of  printer  in  the  office  of  the 
Cortland  “Democrat,”  and 
while  still  a young  man  ob- 
tained employment  as  local 
reporter  and  journeyman  prin- 
ter upon  various  Journals  in 
western  cities  uutil  1852,  when 
he  was  successively  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Plymouth 
“Advertiser,” Mansfield  “Her- 
ald,” Bucynis  "Journal,”  and 
Findlay  “Jeffersonian,”  all 
of  the  state  of  Ohio.  It  was 
in  the  "Jeffersonian”  that  lie 
began  the  " Nasby  Letters” 
in  i860,  which  wero  continued 
until  the  close  of  the  war. 

They  were  letters  purporting 
to  be  written  by  Petroleum 
Vesuvius  Nasby,'  who  desir- 
ed to  be  postmaster.  With 
qunint  satire,  reckless  in  si  vie  but  remorseless  in 
logic,  he  laughed  to  scorn  the  pretensions  and  fal- 
lacies of  slavery  and  its  political  sympathizers. 
They  at  once  engaged  public  attention,  and  soon 
brought  the  writer  a national  reputation.  President 
Lincoln  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  next  to  a dis- 
patch announcing  a Federal  victory,  he  read  a Nas- 
by letter  with  the  most  pleasure.  Chief-Justice 
Chase  said  that  the  Nasby  fetters  formed  the  fourth 
force  in  the  reduction  of  the  rebellion.  After  many 
adventures  in  the  journalistic  field  Mr.  Locke  took 
editorial  charge  of  the  Toledo  “Blade,"  and  obtain- 
ed a proprietary  interest  in  the  paper,  which  lie  re- 
tained until  bis  death.  He  was  a striking  exception 
among  literary  men  in  that  he  combined  great  busi- 
ness capacity  with  literary  talent  and  vivid  imagina- 
tion. In  1$73  he  became  a member  of  the  (inn  of 
Bates  & Loeke,  newspnper  advertising  agents,  in 
New  York  city.  While  on  a European  tour  in  1881 
be  met  bis  old  friend,  James  Redpatb,  who  interest- 
ed him  in  Irish  politics,  a subject  on  which  Mr. 
Locke  delivered  several  lectures.  He  opened  tlio 
columns  of  the  " Blade,”ulso,  to  the  ndvocnoy  of  the 
Irish  cause.  Mr.  Locke  has  l>een  thoroughly  suc- 
cessful as  an  editor,  author,  lecturer,  nnd  man  of 
business.  He  published  “ Nasby  ”(1865),  “ Swingin' 
Round  the  Cirkle  ” (I860),  while  “ Echoes  from  Ken- 
tucky ” nnd  others  of  his  letters  have  since  appeared. - 
He  removed  to  New  York  iu  1871,  and  became  man- 
aging editor  of  the  “Evening  Mail,"  while  still  re- 
taining his  connection  with  the  “ Blade,”  but  after 
several  years  in  New  York  he  returned  to  Toledo. 
He  also  published:  “ The  Naval  History  of  America’s 
Life  Study,”  *•  The  Struggles  of  P.  V.  Nasby,"  “The 
Morals  of  Abou  Ben  Adhem,”  “A  Paper  City,” 
and  “ Hannah  Love."  He  died  at  Toledo,  (_).,  Feb, 
15.  1888. 

HALPIN,  Charles  G.,  humorous  writer,  waa 
born  near  Oldonstle.  County  Meath,  Ireland,  Nov. 
80,  1829,  His  father,  an  Episcopal  clergyman  of  ex- 
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traordinary  ability,  was  editor  of  the  Dublin  “Even- 
ing Mail,”  and  a peculiar  aptitude  for  literature  ran 
in  the  family.  Charles,  who  was  a favorite  of  the 
father,  early*  gave  promise  of  unusual  abilities,  and 
entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  at  as  early  an  age 
as  the  rules  of  the  college  permitted,  and  was  gradu- 
ated with  distinction  in*  1846.  He  began  the  study 
of  medicine,  but  soon  abandoned  it  for  the  more 
congenial  vocation  of  journalism.  He  contributed 
to  the  press  in  Ireland  and  England,  until  feeling 
that  his  powers  were  cramped, 
he  emigrated  to  the  United  States 
in  1849.  He  established  him- 
self in  Boston,  where  ho  was 
joined  by  his  young  wife,  whom 
he  had  left  to  follow  ns  soon  ns 
he  had  secured  a position.  His 
first  work  was  on  the  Boston 
“Post,"  but  he  shortly  becamo 
leading  editor  of  the  “Carpel- 
Bag,  "a  humorous  journal,  which 
was  being  conducted  by  Ben- 
jamin Sbmaber  (“Mrs.  Parting- 
ton") and  Dr.  Shepley.  Af- 
ter its  failure  in  1852  be  re- 
mo  veil  to  New  York,  where 
he  became  associated  with  Henry 
Raymond  upon  the  “Times,  ’ 
after  being  engaged  a few 
months  upon  the  “ Herald.” 
But  he  shortly  secured  an  interest  with  John  Clancy 
in  the  New  York  “Leader,”  to  which  he  devoted 
bis  best  efforts.  His  political  articles  and  humorous 
sketches  were  so  well  appreciated  that  the  circula- 
tion of  the  paper  increased  enormously,  and  it  be- 
came a political  power.  He  had  remarkable  power 
for  fictitious  invention,  and  under  a wager  produced 
a long  account  of  the  resuscitation  of  Hicks,  tiie 
pirate,  executed  on  Bedloe's  Island,  which  created 
great  excitement.  His  pen  was  versatile  and  prolific, 
turning  out  articles  of  every  description,  which  he 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the*  various  journals  of  the 
day.  To  the  “Tribune,”  which  printed  bis  first 
article,  be  contributed  poetry,  including  the  famous 
lyric: 

“ Tear  down  the  flaunting  lie  t 
Half -moat  the  starry  flag  I " 

which  has  long  been  falsely  attributed  to  Horace 
Greeley.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out  he  re- 
nounced the  liberal  income  be  was  receiving,  and 
enlisted  as  lieutenant  in  the  69th  regiment  under 
Col.  Corcoran,  and  so  rapidly  mastered  the  details 
that  he  was  promoted  to  be  adjutant- general  on  the 
staff  of  Gen.  Hunter,  with  whom  lie  served  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  war.  Maj.  Halpin  prepared 
the  first  order  for  the  Jenrollment  of  a negro  regi- 
ment. which  brought  upon  him  also  the  ban  of  out- 
lawry by  the  Confederates,  which  directed  the 
immediate  execution  of  both  general  and  adjutant 
should  they  be  captured.  When  Maj. -Ccu.  Hal  leek 
became  commander-in-chief  Mai.  Hulpin  was  trans- 
ferred to  his  staff,  and,  in  addition  to  preparing  all 
the  official  correspondence,  he  contributed  much  by 
bis  pen  to  moulding  the  public  mind  to  military  ne- 
cessities. Under  the  pen-name  of  “ Miles  O’Reilly,” 
in  the  assumed  character  of  private  in  the  47th  New 
York,  he  wrote  a number  of  amusing  articles  which 
were  an  immense  success,  and  did  great  good  to  the 
service.  His  poem,  “ Sambo’s  Right  to  be  Kilt.” 
was  as  astonishing  as  its  arguments  were  unanswer- 
able, and  regiments  of  blacks  became  not  only  pos- 
sible, but  a necessity.  His  eminent  services  were 
recognized  by  both  the  commanding  officers,  and  his 
promotion  was  urged.  It  was  delayed  by  official 
jealousy,  but,  finally,  upon  his  resignation  he  was 
brevetted  brigadier-general.  Few  sons  of  the  soil 
could  have  sacrificed  more  for  the  Federal  cause 


than  Halpin,  and  he  deserved  all  the  rights  of  one 
* ‘ born  free.  ” U pon  his  return  to  New  Y ork  he  serv- 
ed upon  the  staff  of  Gen.  Dlx,  where  he  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Citizens'  Association  by  his  ar- 
ticles exposing  the  corruption  of  the  city  govern- 
ment, and  as  soon  as  he  was  released  from  the  army 
he  was  offered  the  conduct  of  “The  Citizen,"  the 
organ  of  the  reform  movement  then  inaugurated. 
He  accepted  the  position,  and  shortly  purchased  the 
entire  paper,  which  lie  conducted  until  bis  death. 
His  irrepressible  activity  enabled  him  to  find  time  to 
contribute  articles  to  other  papers,  and  to  engage  in 
hunting  down  corruption  in  the  political  arena,  even 
though  it  led  him  to  battle  against  an  organization 
which  had  formerly  been  his  home.  His  first  victory 
was  his  election  to  the  registership  by  a coalition  of 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  and  this  was  followed 
by  other  triumphs.  Col.  Halpin  in  all  his  writings 
worked  for  a purpose,  lie  made  no  pretense  to  fin- 
ish and  adornment  of  style,  ami  rarely  read  his  pro- 
ductions except  to  correct  proof.  His  love  songs  are 
exquisite  works  of  art,  which  are  only  excelled  by 
his  poems  in  memory  of  those  who  fell  in  the  war  for 
the  Union.  His  works  include : “ Life  and  Adven- 
tures. Songs,  Services,  and  Sjicechcs  of  Private 
Miles  O’Reilly,  47th  Regiment,  New  York  Volun- 
teers ; ” “ Baked  Meats  of  the  Funeral : a Collection 
of  Essavs,  Poems,  Speeches,  and  Banquets  by  Pri- 
vate Miles  O’Reilly.”  He  is  the  author  of  “ Lyrics 
bv  the  Letter  H.”  R.  B.  Roosevelt  collected  " The 
Poetical  Works  of  Charles  G.  Halpin”  after  his 
death.  His  unremitting  literary  labors  made  him 
subject  to  insomnia,  for  which  ho  took  opiates.  By 
an  unfortunate  mistake  of  the  druggist,  he  took  an 
overdose  of  chloroform  when  attacked  by  a severe 
pain  in  the  head,  from  which  lie  died  Aug.  3,  1868. 

LANDON,  Melville  D.  (Eli  Perkins),  author 
and  lecturer,  was  born  in  Eaton,  N.  Y-,  Sept.  7, 
1839,  son  of  John  Landnn,  and  grandson  of  Rufus 
Landon,  a revolutionary  soldier  from  Litchfield 
county,  Conn.  He  was  educated  at  the  district 
school  and  neighboring  academy,  where  he  was  pre- 
pared for  admission  to  the  sophomore  class  at  Madi- 
son University.  He  passed  two  years  at  the  univer- 
sity. pursuing  the  class  course,  when  he  was  admitted 
to  Union  College,  and  was  graduated  with  the  class 
of  1881.  receiving  the  degree  of 
A.M.  in  1862.  He  at  once  ob- 
tained a position  in  the  treasury 
department  by  appointment 
from  Secretary  Chase,  nnd  this 
brought  him  to  Washington, 

D.  C.,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war.  Mr.  Landon  bellied 
Gen.  Cassius  Marcellus  Clay 
to  orgauize  the  “Clav  Battal- 
ion," and  he  served  in  its 
ranks.  Tills  was  before  the 
arrivnl  of  any  of  the  north- 
ern regiments*  sent  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  national  capital, 
lie  afterwards  resigned  from 
the  treasury  department  to 
accept  a position  on  the  staff 
of  Gen.  A.  L.  Chitlftln,  com- 
manding the  post  of  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.  He  resigned 
from  the  army  in  1864,  to  engage  in  cotton-planting 
in  Arkansas  and  Ismisiann.  where  the  next  year  he 
bad  under  cultivation  1,700  acres  of  cotton.  In  1867 
he  went  abroad,  making  the  tour  of  Europe,  travers- 
imr  Russia,  and  sailing  down  the  Volga  to  Kazan. 
While  in  Russia,  his  old  commander  of  the  “ Clay 
Battalion,"  theu  U.  8.  minister  to  St.  Petersburg, 
made  him  secretary  of  legation.  In  1870,  upon  his 
return  to  America,  he  published  a history  of  the 
Fratico-Prussian  war,  ana  followed  it  with  numer- 
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oua  humorous  writings  for  the  public  press  under 
the  pen  name  of  “ En  Perkius."  He  was  a regular 
contributor  to  the  " Commercial  Advertiser”  dur 
ing  1872.  and  his  humorous  contributions  to  that 
paper  gave  “ Eli  Perkins  ” a world  wide  reputation. 
He  lias  published,  " Saratoga  in  1891,”  '*  Wit,  Hu- 
mor aua  Pathos,”  "Wit  and  Humor  of  the  Age,” 
"Kings  of  Platform  and  Pulpit,”  "Thirty  Years  of 
Wit  and  Humor,”  "Fun  and  Fact,”  and  “China 
and  Japan.”  Mr.  Laudon  is  president  of  the  New 
York  News  Association,  but  he  occupies  much  of 
his  time  as  a public  lecturer,  and  is  known  by  his 
humorous  contributions  to  nearly  every  prominent 
lyccum  course  in  the  United  States. 

BAILEY,  James  Montgomery,  editor  and  hu- 
morist, was  horn  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  25. 1841,  the 
son  of  a humble  carpenter.  He  received  a common 
school  education,  and  then  learned  his  father’s  trade. 

His  natural  abilities  were  more 
than  suftieient  offset  to  further 
education  that  wasdeuied  him. 
His  father  died  when  lie  was 
three  years  old  and  the  mother 
subsequently  married  Daniel 
Smith  of  Koine.  N.  Y.,  where 
James  passed  his  boyhood.  Ke* 
moving  to  Dauburv,  Conn.,  in 
I860,  lie  was  employed  at-  his 
trade  fortwo  years,  ami  in  18(52 
enlisted  in  the  17th  Connecti- 
cut volunteers,  serving  until 
the  end  of  the  civil  war.  He 
was  captured  at  Gettysburg, 
and  for  a short  time  was  pris- 
oner of  war  at  Belle  Isle. 
Before  he  entered  the  service 
of  Ills  country  he  had  beeu 
an  occasional  contributor  to 
newspapers,  and  while  in  the 
service  he  wrote  ninny  let- 
ters that  were  widely  read 
because  of  their  striking  or- 
iginality and  qiiniut  humor. 
After  being  mustered  out  of  the  service  in  18(55,  he 
returned  to  Danbury  and  purchased  the  "Times.” 
and  in  1870  consolidated  it  witli  the  "Jeffer- 
sonian,” which  he  acquired  that  year,  and  changed 
the  name  to  the  “ Danbury  News.”  Ilis  exquisitely 
humorous  treatment  of  every-day  affairs  was  an  in- 
novation in  newspaper  circles,  and  gave  him  the 
name  of  the  “ Danbury  News  Man, ’"under  which 
title  his  witticisms  werequoted  in  almost  every  news- 
paper  in  the  country,  and  eveu  across  the  water.  He 
was  original,  and  was  successful  in  opening  up  an 
entirely  new  vein  of  humor,  which  gave  his  paper, 
the  "Danbury  News,"  a national  reputation,  and 
created  a circulation  of  over  -10,000  copies  weekly, 
which  is  probably  the  highest  ever  reached  by  a 
village  newspaper.  His  sketches  were  afterward 
published  in  book  form,  and  attained  a remark- 
able popularity.  It  is  (frtinent  to  remark  that 
Bailey  was  the  originator  of  many  subjects  for 
the  humorist  that  have  now  become  threadbare 
and  worn  by  incessant  use.  One  day  he  hailed  a 
passing  peddler  with  the  query,  “Have  you  got 
charcoal  in  your  wagon  ?"  “Yes  sir.”  said  the  ex- 
pectant driver.  " That's  right,”  said  Bailey.  “Al- 
ways tell  the  truth  and  people  will  respect  you.” 
That  joke  lias  been  written  upas  original  by  almost 
every  humorist  of  later  years.  His  first  book  en- 
titled “Life  in  Danbury,  ’ was  publish!*]  in  Boston 
in  1873,  which  was  followed  soon  by  “ Mr.  Phillipp’s 

Goneness, 1’liey  Ail  Do  It."  "England  from  a 

Back  Window,”  and  "The  Danbury  Boom.”  In 
1873  lie  published  a novel  volume  entitled  "The 
Danbury  News  Man’s  Almanac,”  which  was  as  suc- 


cessful as  his  volumes  of  sketches,  and 
rank  as  a humorous  author.  In  1874  he  visited 
Europe  for  his  health,  and  upon  his  return  entered 
the  lecture  field,  where  he  was  in  great  demand. 
The  “Danbury  News  Matt”  was  as  wise  as  he  was 
droll  and  his’ writings  show  that  he  had  a very 
thorough  knowledge  of  human  nature.  The  " Dan- 
bury News"  continued  under  his  management  as 
editor  and  proprietor,  uutil  his  death,  which  occurred 
March  4,  1894. 

BURBANK,  Alfred  Post,  elocutionist,  was 
born  in  Chicago,  111.,  July  10.  1846.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  when  only 
seventeen  years  old  enlisted  in  the  Federal  army,  ana 
served  in  Tennessee.  For  many  years  he  was  prin- 
cipal of  the  old  Dearborn  and  the  Douglas  publio 
schools  in  Chicago,  hut  subsequently  became  a pro- 
fessional reader,  and  appeared  with  great  success  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  Slates  and  London.  For  a 
time  he  went  on  the  stage,  creating  the  part  of  the 
Claimant  in  “Mark  Twain’s”  dramatic  sketch  of 
that  name.  He  afterward  played  the  part  of  Dick 
Fennel  in  Pinero's  " Swift  Lavender”  in  New  York 
city  and  throughout  the  country.  Ho  dramatized 
Dickens's  “Tale  of  Two  Cities, ,r and  made  extracts 
from  it  upon  the  platform  with  great  effect.  He 
made  three  tours  m partnership  with  "Bill  Nye,” 
the  humorist,  but  was  com  (filed  to  abandon  travel, 
owing  to  increasing  ill  health.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon  Society  and  of  the  Lotos 
Club,  to  which  organization  he  had  belonged  for 
many  years,  and  was  oue  of  its  best  cutertainers. 
He  <lie<l  in  New  York  city,  June  22,  1894. 

SHAW,  Henry  Wheeler,  pen-name  "Josh  Bill- 
ings,” humorist,  was  born  Apr.  21,  1818,  in  Lanes- 
borough,  Mass.  His  father,  Henry  Shaw,  was  an  in- 
fluential and  well-to-do  man 
who  was  a memberof  the  Mass- 
achusetts legislature  for  twen- 
ty-five years,  and  was  also  a 
member  of  congress  at  the  time 
of  the  birth  of  his  son.  He  gave 
careful  attention  to  the  early 
training  of  Henry,  who  at  four- 
teen was  prepared  for  college 
and  entered  Hamilton  College 
in  1882.  He  only  remained 
one  year,  when  lie  lieeame 
restless  under  the  restraints 
of  conventionalism,  and  de- 
clining the  position  of  private 
secretary  to  John  Quincy 
Adams,  he  abandoned  col- 
lege life  and  fled  to  the  edge 
of  civilization.  Ho  started  for 
Mexico  and  engaged  in  the 
various  occupations  of  steering 
steamboats,  keeping  a country 
store,  teaching  school,  acting  as 
auctioneer, and  at  one  time  driv- 
ing cattle.  But  he  became  weary  of  this  irregular  life, 
and  returned  to  Poughkeepsie  in  1858,  when  he  be- 
came an  auctioneer.  His  scholarly  temperament 
however,  soon  led  him  to  literature,  ami  he  accepted 
an  editorial  position  upon  a local  paper  and  wrote 
humorous  articles  under  the  name  of  “Josh  Bill- 
ings." His  humor  did  not  receive  the  recognition 
he  desired.  As  he  expressed  it."  I didn't  strike  it  and 
I concluded  I was  boring  with  a pretty  poor  gimlet,” 
and  he  abandoned  the  work  for  awhile,  but  returned 
to  it  the  next  year,  when  lie  adopted  a phonetic  style 
of  selling,  "slewed  round  the  spelling,”  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  which  more  resembled  his  style  of  pro- 
nunciation. Under  new  selling  he  sent  a previously 
published  article,  " An  Essa  on  the  Muel,  to  a New 
York  paper.  It  hod  instant  success,  and  was  cop- 
ied far  and  wide.  His  first  hook  was  published 
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in  1866  under  the  title,  "Sayings  of  Josh  Billings," 
which  was  followed  by  "Josh  Billings  on  Ice,”  both 
of  which  had  an  enormous  sale.  But  his  greatest 
success  was  a travesty  on  the  " Farmers*  Almanac," 
published  by  the  Thomas  family.  This  he  published 
In  1870  unaer  the  title  of  "Josh  Billings*  Farmers’ 
Allminox/'and  it  had  a circulation  of  90,000  the 
first  year,  117,000  the  second,  and  100,000  the  third 
year.  From  that  time  until  his  death  his  career  was 
one  of  continued  financial  success.  For  a lone  time 
he  wrote  for  the  " New  York  Weekly  ’’  at  a salary  of 
#4  ,000  a year,  and  he  contributed  numerous  articles 
to  the  " Century ’’ under  the  pen-name  of  " Uncle 
Esek.*'  His  humor  was  dry  and  homely,  but  it  had 
a practical  philosophy  which  appealed  to  theuverago 
mind.  In  1868  he  began  to  lecture  and  delivered 
about  eighty  lectures  a year,  for  which  he  received 
frequently  f 1?>0  each.  They  were  a series  of  pithy 
sayings  strung  together  without  much  connection,  but 
being  full  of  odd  wisdom  with  a practical  moral,  and 
delivered  in  an  awkward  manner  peculiarly  Ids  own, 
which  made  their  humor  irresistible,  he  became 
at  once  a favorite  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other.  In  addition  to  those  mentioned  he  published 
"Every  Boddy’s  Friend”  in  1876,  "Josh  Billings’ 
Complete*  Works’*  in  1876,  “Josh  Billings'  Trump 
Kanis,"  in  1877,  and  “Josh  Billings’ Spice  Box” 
in  1881.  He  wore  ill  fitting  clothes,  and  had  a 
melancholy  look  which  gave  him  a peculiar  ap- 
pearance, but  possessed  a geniality  which  won  for  him 
a host  of  warm  admirers.  His  health  gradually  gave 
wav  and  he  removed  to  California,  where  he  died 
suddenly  at  Monterey,  Oct.  14,  1885. 

GRISWOLD,  Alphonso  Miner,  Journalist  and 
humorist,  was  bom  in  Oneida  county,  N.  Y.,  in  1886, 
of  New  England  ancestry.  He  attended  the  academy 
in  bis  native  town  and  was  graduated  at  Hamilton 
College.  In  1858  he  became  a reporter  on  the  "Buf- 
falo Republic  and  Times."  edited  by  Henry  W. 
Faxon,  and  soon  was  advanced  to  editorial  writer, 
in  which  position  he  developed  marked  taieut  as  a 
humorous  writer,  under  the  nom  -de-plume  of  the 
“ Fat  Contributor.  "In  1859  he  becameeditorial  writer 
on  the  Detroit  “Advertiser.”  Later  he  was  made 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  * • Demo- 
crat;" associate-editor  of  the 
' 'Cle velaud  Plain  Dealer,  ’’  suc- 
ceeding Arletnus  Ward;  and  in 
1863  city  editor  of  the  Cincin- 
nati "Times.”  His  health  and 
eyesight  becoming  impaired, he 
temporarily  retired  from  editor- 
ial work,  and  became  the  man- 
ager of  Lawrence  Barrett,  then 
a young  and  struggling  actor. 
On  March,  15, 1865,  in  Cincin- 
nati, he  made  bis  first  apjwar- 
ance  as  a humorous  lecturer, 
and  was  so  warmly  received 
that  he  continued  on  the  lec- 
ture platform  for  eighteen 
years,  appearing  during  that 
period  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  In  1872  he 
founded  the  Cincinnati  "Saturday  Night,”  and  suc- 
cessfully conducted  it  until  1888.  when  he  sold  it. 
Despite  his  lecture  tours  and  editorial  duties,  he  was 
a regular  contributor  to  many  of  the  leading  period- 
icals of  the  country.  He  visited  Europe  in  1883,  and 
remained  abroad  three  years.  He  returned  to  the 
United  States  in  1886  and  purchased  an  interest  in 
"Texas  Siftings."  of  which  journal  he  became  the 
editor.  He  was  a man  of  fine  literary  attainments, 
an  excellent  classical  scholar,  and  as  a writer  anti 
speaker  was  singularly  droll  and  amusing,  and  sel- 
dom strained  and  unnatural.  He  married  in  1857, 
his  wife  being  Henrietta  M.,  a daughter  of  Capt. 


A.  J.  Benson  of  Boston.  He  resumed  bis  lecturing 
tours  soon  after  his  return  from  Europe.  He  died 
suddenly  of  apoplexy  on  March  14,  1891,  at  She- 
boygan Falls,  Wis.,  where  he  had  lectured  on  the 
previous  evening. 

COZZENS,  Frederick  Swartwout,  humorist, 
was  horn  March  5,  1818,  in  New’  York  city.  His 
father  was  a prmperous  merchant,  who  gave  bis  son 
everj'  advantage.  The  son  early  developed  a taste 
for  literature,  out  his  father  wished  him  to  lead  a 
mercantile  life,  and  trained  him  to  business.  He  be- 
gan witli  his  father  in  the  grocer}’  and  wine  busi- 
ness when  he  was  twenty-one,  and  developed  it  into 
one  of  the  leading  houses  in 
the  wine  business.  He  be- 
came Interested  in  native  wine- 
making, and  made  connections 
with  Western  grape-growers, 
and  was  instrumental  in  intro- 
ducing the  Longworth  wines 
from  Ohio.  His  taste  for  lit- 
erature led  him  to  devote  his 
leisure  to  writing,  which  he 
followed  as  a pastime.  In 
1847  he  contributed  a num- 
ber of  humorous  sketches  and 
poems  to  “Yankee  Doodle," 
and  afterward  wrote  a series 
of  articles  for  the  "Knicker- 
bocker Magazine,”  which  he 
collected  and  published  in  1853 
under  the  title  of  " Prisma- 
tics,"  using  the  i»en-name  of 
" If ieliard  Hayward,”  which 
was  the  name  of  one  of  his  ancestors.  Subsequently 
he  contributed  to  the  "Knickerbocker  Magazine’’ 
the  “Sparrowgrass  Papers,”  which  were  a series  of 
very  funny  sketches,  describing  the  adventures  of  a 
city  man  unused  to  country  life,  who  had  purchased 
a rural  borne.  This  was  afterward  published  in 
book  form  (1856).  and  had  an  enormous  circulation, 
and  gave  Mr.  Cozzens  a wide  reputation  as  one  of 
the  first  humorists  of  the  country.  He  published 
in  1858  " Acadia  ; a Sojourn  among  the  Blue-Noses,” 
nnd  the  same  year  contributed  to  the  New  York 
" Ledger”  " The  True  History  of  New  Plymouth.” 
He  conducted,  in  connection  with  his  business,  a 
trade-paper  called  the  "Wine- Press,”  for  which  be 
wrote  a pleasant  miscellany  of  choice  essays  nnd 
sketches  in  the  line  of  practical  aesthetics,  In  addition 
to  much  information  on  wine  making  and  his  hobby, 
the  native  culture  of  the  grape.  Mr.  Cozzens  con- 
tinued to  edit  this  periodical  for  seven  years,  until 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  when  it  was  aban- 
doned. In  1867  be  made  a collection  of  the  spright- 
ly essays  from  its  pages,  which  he  published  in  book 
form  under  the  title  "Savings  of  Dr.  Bushwhacker 
and  Other  Learned  Men.1’  The  next  year  he  wrote 
a "Memorial  of  Fit*  GreeDe  Halleck.”  which  was 
read  before  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  and 
afterward  printed  by  them.  He  resided  in  Yonkers 
at  the  time  the  " Sparrow  grass  Papers”  were  writ- 
ten, and  it  was  there  that  most  of  its  scenes  were 
laid,  but  after  a failure  in  business  lie  removed  to 
Railway,  N.  J.  In  addition  to  what  is  mentioned, 
he  published  a "Memorial  of  Col.  Peter  A.  Porter.” 
He  was  on  a visit  to  Brooklyn  when  he  was  stricken 
down  suddenly,  and  died  Dec.  28,  1869. 

NEAL,  Joseph  Clay,  humorist,  was  horn  Feb. 
8.  1807  in  Greenland,  N.  II.  His  father,  a retired 
clergyman,  who  had  been  principal  of  a school  in 
Philadelphia,  died  when  his  son  was  two  years  old. 
Joseph  was  early  attached  to  editorial  life,  and  con- 
tributed articles  to  various  periodicals  until  1831, 
when  he  became  editor  of  the  "Pennsylvanian.” 
The  labor  proved  too  severe  for  his  delicate  constitu- 
tion. and  be  was  forced,  in  1844,  to  relinquish  bis  post 
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and  go  abroad.  Upon  his  return  he  established 
" Neal’s  Saturday  Gazette  ” which  achieved  great 
success,  and  which  he  continued  to  edit  until 
his  death.  In  1840  he  married  Alice  Bradley,  who 
was  a woman  of  fine  literary  taste  and  culture,  and 
greatly  assisted  him  in  his  work.  Mr.  Neal’s  humor 
lays  in  the  delineation  of  small  spendthrifts,  pretend* 
ere  to  fashion,  bores,  and  tbo  frayed  out  gentleman;  a 
quaint  vein  of  speculation  ran 
through  his  human  dialogues, 
which  gave  them  great  popu- 
larity. There  were  several  ser- 
iesof  thcsesketches  contributed 
to  the  papers  which  Mr.  Neal 
edited,  and  also  to  the  “ Demo- 
cratic Review."  They  were  first 
published  under  tile  title  of 
“City  Worthies,”  but  were  af- 
terwards collected  into  several 
volumes  under  the  name  of 
“Charcoal  Sketchesor  Scenes  in 
a Metropolis, " and  republished 
in  London  uuder  the  auspices  of 
Charles  Dickens,  to  whose  earli- 
est writings  they  compared  fav- 
orably. A collection  of  these 
“Charcoal  Sketches”  appear 
in  the  middle  of  a volume  of 
“ Pickwick  Pojiera  ” edited  by 
Charles  Dickens,  introduced  by  the  editor  as  from  a 
“ Nameless  Person,”  but  without  giving  credit  to  Mr. 
Neal.  They  were  followed  by  “ Peter  Ploddv  and 
Other  Oddities.”  Mr.  Neal  died  in  Philadelphia, 
July  18.  1847. 

WHITGHER,  Frances  Miriam,  humorist,  was 
bom  Nov.  1,  1811,  In  Whitestown,  N.  Y.  Her  fa- 
ther, Lewis  Berry,  was  a farmer,  who,  though  in 
straitened  circumstances,  gave  personal  attentiou  to 
the  education  of  his  children.  Frances  was  very  pre- 
cocious and  could  repeat  long  pieces  of  poetry  before 
she  was  three  years  old,  and  had  even  learned  the  al- 
phabet. She  had  from  birth  a keen  sense  of  the  ri- 
diculous, and  as  a child  was  the  terror  of  the  neigh- 
bors on  account  of  the  charcoal  sketches  and  dog- 
gerel iu  which  she  caricatured  them.  Wheu  four 
years  old  she  was  sent  to  the  village  school,  where  she 
developed  her  remarkable  cleverness  in  original  illus- 
tration. Her  slate  was  covered  with  caricatures  of 
tbo  peculiar  features  about  her,  which  she  seemed  un- 
able to  keep  from  drawing.  Her  copy  book  followed 
no  set  copy,  but  was  filled  with  little  poems  inter- 
sjiereed  with  verse  of  her  own,  and  the  margins  were 
adorned  with  bends  and  various  devices.  In  draw- 
ing she  never  had  a master,  and  received  only  a few 
hiuts  from  a reiutive.  Itinerant  professors  of  draw- 
ing who  passed  through  the  village  were  incapable 
of  improving  such  an  endowment  os  hers.  From  her 
earliest  childhood  she  made  rhymes,  one  of  which,  a 
parody  on  “ My  Mother,"  was  particularlv  humor- 
ous. "She  first’becainc  a contributor  to  “ Neal's  Sat- 
urday Gazette  ” in  1846,  when  she  concealed  her  iden- 
tity. Its  editor,  Joseph  C.  Neal,  the  well-known 
author  of  “Charcoal  Sketches,”  was  struck  with  the 
originality  of  her  work,  and  began  a correspondence 
with  Ids  unknown  contributor,  soon  discovering  that 
she  was  so  sensitively  modest  and  unaware  of  her  re- 
remarkable  talent  as  a humorist  that  she  was  ready 
to  abandon  writing.  Mr.  Neal  encouraged  her  dc- 
spondeut  genius,  aud  induced  her  to  continue  in  her 
work.  When  her  best  known  effort,  “Widow  Be- 
dolt’s  Table  Talk,”  first  appeared  in  Neal’s  pa|>er 
the  authorship  wns  attributed  to  Mr.  Neal  himself,  no 
one  being  able  to  believe  that  sketches  so  full  of  hu- 
mor, and  so  remarkable  for  minute  observation  of 
human  nature,  were  the  work  of  an  unprncticed  pen. 
To  “ Godey’s  Lady's  Book  " she  contributed  “ Aunt 
Maguire ” "and  "Letters  from Timberville,"  besides 


writing  many  articles  for  other  periodicals  of  the 
day.  In  1847  she  became  the  wife  of  Rev.  Benja- 
min Wldtcher,  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  the  incum- 
bent of  a church  at  Elmira,  N.  YV,  whither  she  re- 
moved the  following  spring.  It  was  while  she 
presided  over  the  parsonage  at  Elmira  that  she 
achieved  her  greatest  fame  as  a humorous  writer, 
but  in  tlie  midst  of  her  popularity  she  drew  upon 
herself  the  ill-will  of  many  of  her  husband’s  parish- 
ioners, who  fancied  they  were  the  originals  of  her 
sketches,  and  the  ill  feeling  became  so  marked  aud 

feneral  as  to  necessitate  a removal  to  another  parish. 
Ire.  Wldtcher  returned  to  her  native  town  in  the 
fall  of  1850,  and  continued  her  literary  work,  but 
her  health  declined  shortly  afterwards,  and  after  a 
year  and  a half  of  severe  suffering,  she  died  Jan.  4, 
1852.  She  left  uncompleted  a novel  entitled  " Mary 
Elmer,"  which  was  begun  while  at  Elmira.  After 
her  deatli  her  writiugs  were  collected  into  hook 
form.  “The  Widow  Bedott  Papers,”  with  an  in- 
troduction by  Alice  Neal,  the  wife  of  her  first 
publisher,  appeared  in  1855,  and  “ Widow  Sprig- 
gins.  Mary  Elmer,  aud  other  Sketches  ” appeared  in 
1867. 

LEWIS,  Charles  Bertrand,  journalist  and  hu- 
morist, was  bora  at  Liverpool,  O.,  Feb.  18,  1842. 
His  father,  George  C.  Lewis,  a contractor  aud 
builder,  was  a mail  of  considerable  education.  After 
attending  the  commou  schools  of  Ids  native  town, 
Charles  went  to  the  Agricultural  College  of  Lansing, 
Mich.,  after  which  he  learned  the  trade  of  printer  in 
the  office  of  a weekly  newspaper  in  that  city.  He 
worked  for  some  years  as  a compositor,  and  then  ac- 
cepted the  editorship  of  a paper  at  Jonesboro’,  Tenn. 
While  on  his  way  to  ids  new  home,  lie  took  passage 
at  Cincinnati  on  an  Ohio  river  steamboat,  the  holier 
of  which  exploded,  and  lie  was  severely  injured.  He 
lay  iu  a hospital  at  Cincinnati  for  many  weeks,  aud 
then  concluded  to  return  to  Lansing,  where  he  be- 
came foreman  of  the  “ Jacksouian.”  One  day,  in 
the  absence  of  the  editor,  he  wrote  and  published  a 
humorous  article,  entitled  “How  it  Feels  to  be 
Blown  Up.”  The  article  was  widely  copied,  aud  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  editor  of  the  Detroit 
" Free  Press,"  who,  iu  1869,  offered  Lewis  the  posi- 
tion of  legislative  reporter  on  that  journal.  When 
the  legislature  adjourned  lie  went  to  Detroit,  and  his 
quaint  and  humorous  descriptions  of  local  events  were 
soon  quoted  everywhere,  and  gave 
the  “Free  Press"  a more  tliau  na- 
tional reputation,  while  he.undcrthe 
odd  nom  de-plume  of  " M.  Quad,” 
became  one  of  the  best  known  hu- 
morists of  his  time.  His  connec- 
tion with  the  “Free  Press”  con- 
tinued for  twenty-two  years,  and 
during  the  greater  purl  of  that  time 
he  held  a proprietary  interest  in  the 
paper.  Among  his  notable  con- 
tributions to  the  “Free  Press” 
were  the  series  of  sketches  entitled 
“ His  Honor  and  Bijab,”  another 
dealing  with  the  mirthful  doings 
of  the  “Lime-Kiln  Club,”  and  still 
another  detailing  the  joys  aud  sor- 
rows of  “Mr.  aud  Mrs.  Bowser.” 

He  also  wrote  many  thousands  of 
descriptive  and  character  sketches, 
full  of  sentiment  and  pathos. 

Upon  Mav  1.  1891,  he  became  a member  of  the  edi- 
torial staff  of  the  New  York  “ World, ”nt  a salary  of 
$10. 0tK>  a year.  He  is  a prodigious  worker,  and  a 
writer  of  wide  scojm:  and  fertile  imagination,  which 
explains  his  enduring  popularity.  Ife  lias  traveled 
widely  and  written  much  upon  scenes  and  incidents 
dealing  with  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  A play  of  his, 
entitled  “ Yukie,”  was  produced  in  1884. 
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WILDER,  Marshall  Pinckney,  humorist, 
was  bom  in  Geueva,  N.  Y.,  Sept,  19,  1859,  son  of 
Louis  dc  V.  Wilder  M.D.  He  attended  school  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  and  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  and  early 
gave  evidence  of  that  brilliancy  of  mind  and  decision 
of  character  which  have  enabled  him  to  overcome 
grave  handicaps  and  encompass  an  enviablo  success. 
It  is  related  that  while  a school  boy,  at  Rochester, 
he,  resenting  the  ofllciousuess  of  a certain  policeman 
in  interfering  with  hall  playing  in  the  public  park, 
with  true  American  independence,  carried  the  matter 
to  the  mayor,  and  by  dint  of  persuasive  eloquence, 
secured  written  permission  for  himself  and  friends 
to  enjoy  unmolested  the  national  game.  Upon  the 
completion  of  his  education  he  came  to  New  York, 
and  was  for  a while  employed  with  Bmdstreet’s 
Commercial  Agency.  He  mastered  stenography  with 
the  intention  of  making  it  a profession,  but  subse- 
quently altered  his  plans,  although  finding  it  now  a 
most  useful  accomplishment,  enabling  him,  as  be 
expresses  it,  " to  catch  ideas  on  the  wing."  Being 
naturally  of  a most  sociable  nature,  he  was  in  great 
demand  at  evening  parties  anil  cntertaiuinents,  and 
soon  discovered  a remarkable  ability  to  render  reci- 
tations, especially  those  of  a humorous  nature.  His 
popularity  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  he  deter- 
mined to  adopt  this  line  as  a profession,  charging 
In  the  beginning  50  cents  for  an  evening’s  enter- 
tainment and  later  $5.  To-day  he  commands  his 
own  prices  and  is  universally  In  requisition.  As 
a humorist  be  is  inimitable;  his  impersonations  indi- 
cating adraraatic  insight  of  the  first  quality  and  being 
rendered  the  more  forcible  by  a mobility  of  feature 
which  permits  of  expressing  every  grade  and  degree 
of  feeling.  His  amiability  of  character  and  the  refine- 
ment of  his  entertainments  have  endeared  him  to 
every  audience ; and.  despite  the  smallness  of  bis 
statue,  he  is  a very  great  man  indeed.  Mr.  Wilder 
has  traveled  extensively,  met  many  people  of  distinc- 
tion, and  been  everywhere  welcomed  with  the  utmost 
courtesy.  The  Prince  of  Wales  received  him  with 
great  consideration  and  favorably  commented  on  bis 
talent.  Among  his  main-  distinguished  friends  he 
counts  Pres.  Cleveland,  Ex-Pres.  Harrison,  Win,  E. 
Gladstone,  and  Cbnunccy  M.  Depew.  The  late 
George  W.  Childs  said  truly,  “No  young  man  is 
more  popular;"  and  Mr.  Spurgeon  could  not  forbear 
the  tribute,  “He  makes  men  better  with  his  humor." 
It  is  related  that,  presenting  a letter  of  introduction 
from  the  late  Henry  Ward  Beecher  to  Pres.  Cleve- 
land, Mr.  Wilder  was  honored  by  an  immediate 
audience,  although  many  distinguished  guests  were 
waiting  their  turn.  His  success  is  the  just  fruit  of 
his  own  industry  and  jterseverance.  He  made  a life- 
long friend  of  Mr.  Beecher,  but  had  been  previously 
refused  admittance  at  his  door  on  six  occasions, 
when  he  sought  an  opportunity  to  give  au  entertain- 
ment in  Plymouth  Church.  But  he  was  not  dis- 
couraged, and  Mr.  Beecher  recognized  his  worth. 
He  has  written  one  book,  “The  People  I've  Smiled 
With."  which  is  a witty  and  highly  readable  account 
of  interviews  with  the’ many  worthies  he  lias  met  In 
the  course  of  his  career,  showing  talent  as  a writer 
quite  commensurate  with  his  histrionic  ability. 

SWEET,  Alexander  Edwin,  humorist,  was 
born  in  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  March 
28, 1841,  son  of  James  R.  Sweet,  who  was  a merchant 
of  that  city.  In  1849  the  family  removed  to  Texas, 
settling  in  San  Antonio,  where  the  son  acquired  his 
primary  education.  In  1858  he  was  sent  to  College 
Ilill  Collegiate  Institute,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
After  a year  and  a half  he  went  to  Germany  to  com- 
plete his  studies  at  the  Polytechnic  School,  Curls- 
rube,  Baden.  He  was  married  to  a lady  of  that  city, 
and  returned  to  Texas  in  1862.  where  he  Joined  the 
( Confederate  army,  serviug  principally  on  the  Rio 
Grande  and  in  the  Indian  Territory.  After  the  war 


he  studied  law,  and  practiced  his  profession  in  Texas 
for  several  years  with  very  limited  success,  and  then 
drifted  into  journalism ; first  on  the  San  Antonio 
“ Herald,"  afterward  as  local  editor  of  the  San  An- 
tonio “ Express,"  and  finally  as  associate-editor  of 
the  Galveston  “News, "after  having  been  its  San 
Antonio  correspondent  for  several  veara.  An  allit- 
erative managing  editor  on  the  •' News”  gave  Mr. 
Sweet’s  San  Antonio  letter  the  heading  of  “San  An- 
tonio Siftings.”  The  items  were  widely  copied,  and 
when  Mr.  Sweet  started  a paper  of  his  own  in  Aus- 
tin, Tex.,  in  1881,  it  was  given  the  name  of  “ Texas 
Siftings,  ” of  which  much-quoted  humorous  journal 
he  has  been  the  editor  continuouslv  from  its  first 
issue.  Besides  furnishing  all  the  editorial  matter  in 
“Texas  Siftings,”  Mr.  Sweet  contributes  regularly 
to  several  syndicates.  In  1888  “Texas Siftings ” was 
removod  from  Texas  to  New  York.  Among  the  bet- 
ter known  productions  of  Mr.  Sweet's  pen  are  the 
“ Bill  Snort  Letters,”  which  have  been  widely  cop- 
ied. These  political  satires  have  created  a popular 
belief  in  the  real  existence  of  Col.  Snort,  and  it  was 
a frequent  incident  in  the  experience  of  Pres.  Cleve- 
land in  his  travels  to  be  anuoyed  by  people  who  in- 
sisted that  Col.  Snort  was  with  the  party.  Mr. 
Sweet  is  a very  rapid  and  copious  writer.  He  claims 
to  turn  out  more  cony  than  any  other  contemporan- 
eous humorous  writer,  save  possibly  Lewis  (M. 
Quad) of  the  Detroit  “Free  Press." 

RILET,  James  Whitcomb,  the  “ Hoosier 
Poet,”  was  born  in  Greenfield,  Ind.,  in  1858.  He 
left  school  early,  having  acquired  a taste  for  a roam- 
ing life  from*  accompanying  his 
father,  who  was  a lawyer,  in  his 
circuits  from  court  to  court.  His 
father  wished  to  make  him  a law- 
yer, but  the  wandering  life  seemed 
to  call  him,  and  he  adopted  the 
profession  of  a strolling  sign-pain- 
ter. He  even  at  times  pretended 
to  be  blind  to  secure  sympathy  and 
trade,  being  led  about  from  place 
to  place  bv  a little  boy.  So  clev- 
erly did  he  carry  out  this  role, 
running  his  hand  over  the  surface 
of  the  board  as  if  taking  the 
measurements,  and  then  falling  to 
work,  that  womlcringcrowdsgath- 
ered  to  see  the  “blind  sign-pain- 
ter." He  “ fell  In  ” on  one  of  t hese 
tramps  with  a “patent  medicine 
man,”  with  whom  he  joined  for- 
tunes; his  share  of  the  business  being  to  collect  and 
amuse  the  crowd  by  funny  songs  to  a banjo  accom- 
paniment, while  his  partner  sold  his  nostrums  to  the 
people.  In  this  way  he  acquired  the  language  und 
dialect  of  the  “ Iloosiers,”  which  lie  has  used  so  ef- 
fectively in  his  verse.  James  began  early  to  rhyme, 
his  first  effusion  being  a four-line  valentine  with 
comic  illustrations,  when  barely  as  high  as  the  tabic 
upon  which  he  wrote  it.  He  next  became  a member 
of  a troupe  of  barn-storming  Thespians,  and  turned 
his  talent  to  improvising  songs  and  adapting  plays. 
He  hail  remarkable  imitative  powers,  and  a poem, 
“Leonninie,”  in  imitation  of  Poe,  deceived  even  tho 
foremost  literary  critics.  lie  had  announced,  on  its 
publication,  that  it  was  a poem  found  on  the  fly-leaf 
of  a book  of  Edgar  Poe’s,  and  discovered  by  a rela- 
tive who  had  migrated  to  Indiana  many  years  beforci 
This  subterfuge  was  the  means  of  securing  him  a 
position  on  a newspaper  in  Indianapolis,  in  which  his 
first  dialect  poems  appeared,  llis  popularity  was 
immediate,  and  his  fame  spread  far  and  wide.  His 
collected  poems  have  passed  through  many  editions. 
They  are  entitled : “The  Old  Swimtnin’  Hole,  and 
’Lcven  More  Poems,"  by  Bettj.  F.  Johnson,  of 
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Boone  (1888);  “ The  Boss  Girl,  and  Other  Sketches” 
(1886);  “Character  Sketches  and  Poems”  (1887); 
“ Afterwhiles"(1888);  “ Pines  o’  Pan  at  Zekesbury  ” 
(1889);  “ Green  Fields  ami  Running  Brooks,”  and 
“ Rhymes  of  Childhood  ” (1898).  Mr.  Riley  has 
written  in  prose  as  well  as  verse,  and  some  very 
charming  sketches  have  come  from  his  pen,  but  it  is 
as  a poet  he  is  best  known  and  loved.  He  is  the 
poet  of  human  nature,  which  he  depicts  in  a quaint 
and  simple  way  that  readies  the  heart.  Some  of  his 
happiest  efforts  are  his  poems  of  childhood,  which 
breathe  his  love  of  children  in  every  line.  There  are 
few  children  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  story  of 
“ Little Orphant  Annie,”  with  its  ghost  suggesting  re- 
frain, “ An’  the  gobble  uns  ’ll  git  you,  et  you  don’t 
watch  out,’’  and  it  has  an  appeal  to  chifdren  of  a 
larger  as  well  as  those  of  a smaller  growth.  Mr. 
Riley’s  muse  has  touched  with  an  Indescribable 
pathos  and  tenderness,  the  most  commonplace  events 
and  experiences  of  life,  and  his  poems  will  live  as 
long  as  hearts  are  responsive  to  nature,  and  the  ideals 
of  love  and  home.  Mr.  Riley  is  still  unmarried  (1895). 

JOHNSON,  Samuel  William,  chemist,  was 
borniu  Kingsboro’,  Fulton  co..  N.  Y.,  July  8,  1880. 
He  is  a descendant  of  Robert  Johnson,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  town  of  New  Haven.  lie  received  his 
early  education  in  the  coinmou  schools  and  Lowville 
Academy,  when  he  entered  the  scientific  school  of 
Yale  College  in  1830,  where,  for  eighteen  months,  he 
studied  agricultural  chemistry  under  Profs.  Norton 
and  B.  SflUman,  Jr.  His  home  was  u|m>u  a large, 
well-managed  farm,  giving  him  the  advantage  or  a 
wide  range  of  practical  agricultural  knowledge. 
During  the  winter  of  1851-32  he  was  instructor  in 
the  natural  sciences  in  the  New  York  Suite  Normal 
School  at  Albany,  aud  after  sjiending  the  following 
winters  in  work  in  the  laboratory  at  New  Haven,  lie 
gave  two  years  to  study  at  Leipsic  and  Munich, 
under  Erdmann,  Von  Robell,  Liebig,  and  Pettcn- 
kofer.  From  Germany  he  went  to  England,  study- 
ing under  Franklund  during  the  summer  of  1833. 
He  was  appointed  chief  assistant  in  chemistry  in  the 
Yale  Scientific  School  in  September,  1833,  aud  pro- 
fessor of  analytical  chemistry  in  1830,  succeeuing 
Prof.  John  A.  Porter  in  the  elndr  of  agricultural 
chemistry  in  1837.  He  became  professor  of  theoreti- 
cal aud  agricultural  chemistry  in  1875,  which  chair 
he  has  since  held.  Prof.  Johnson  was  a member  of 
the  state  board  of  agricu  Itu  re  of 
Connecticut  when  first  estab- 
lished in  1800,  ami  after  two 
years  of  service  was  appointed 
chemist  to  the  board.  He  began 
as  early  as  1878  to  agitate  the  es- 
tablishment of  a stale  agricul- 
tural experiment  station,  which 
was  organized  by  act  of  the  leg- 
islature, passed  in  1877,  Prof. 
Johnson  being  appointed  di- 
rector. Though  confined  for 
many  years  to  two  small  rooms, 
and  the  works  of  references  and 
appliai.  *8  being  mostly  loaned 
from  Yale  College  and  the  pro 
fessor’s  private  laboratory  and 
library,  its  work  has  been  of 
incalculable  benefit  to  the  farm- 
ers, as  the  reports  of  the  institu- 
tion show.  The  single  thought  that  animates  these 
reports  is  to  deal  with  those  particular  features  of  agri 
culture  of  most  Immediate  Interest  to  farmers.  One  of 
the  predominant  crops  of  the  state  being  grass,  the 
tilings  most  needed  forprofltable  returns  are  econom- 
ical aud  efficient  fertilizers.  These  arc,  therefore,  most 
largely  presented.  A brief  summary  of  two  or  three 
of  these  reports  will  serve  to  illustrate  their  nature. 


The  report  of  1888  directs  attention  to  the  importance 
of  the  relations  of  the  mechauieal  constitution  of 
soils  to  the  growth  of  plants.  While  still  a student. 
Prof.  Johnson  began  writing  for  the  agricultural 
papers.  One  of  the  earliest  of  his  publications  was 
an  address  before  the  State  Agricultural  Society  of 
Connecticut  in  1806  on  “Fraud  in  Chemical  Fer- 
tilizers,” wlticb  brought  about  the  adoption  of  meas- 
ures to  protect  buyers  against  imposition  through 
adulterated  fertilizers.  Among  the  best  known  of 
Prof.  Johnson's  writings  on  the  special  subjects  of 


his  studies  are ; “How  Crops  Grow  ”(1868) ; “ How 
Crops  Feed  ” (1870).  and  “ Peat  and  its  Uses  as  Fer- 
tilizer and  Fuel  ” (I860).  The  former  liook  found 
great  favor  in  America  and  Europe,  having  been  re- 
published in  England  tinder  the  joint  editorships  of 
Profs.  Church  aud  Dyer,  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
College  at  Cirencester,  and  translated  into  German, 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Liebig.  Versions  have 
also  l>oen  made  in  Italian,  Swedish,  Russian,  and 
Japanese.  “How  Plants  Fetal  ” denis  exclusively 
with  the  subject  of  vegetable  nutrition.  These  books 
arc  commended  to  students  of  agriculture,  whether 
on  the  farm  or  in  the  school.  Prof.  Johnson  lias  also 
edited  Frcscnius’s  “Quantitative  Analysis’’  (1864), 
and  bis  “Qualitative  Analysis”  (I860).  Prof.  John- 
son stands  deservedly  high  ns  an  authority  on  the 
application  of  chemistry  to  agriculture.  He  is  a 
memlier  of  the  National  Acudemy  of  Sciences,  and 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
The  “ American  Agriculturist  ” names  Prof.  Johnson 
as  otic  of  the  trio,  Gossman,  and  the  late  Dr.  Cook  of 
New  Jersey  being  the  oilier  two,  "who  have  done  so 
much  for  agricultural  science  and  exjierimentation.’’ 
Prof.  Johnson  is  a devoted  student  of  science,  and  is 
eminently  practical  in  the  direction  and  purpose  of 
his  work'  He  is  pleasant  and  modest  in  hismauners, 
has  a wide  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  “ a 
practical  conception  of  what  farmers  want  of  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations.”  As  a writer,  his  style 
is  clear  ami  concise,  but  most  delightfully  smooth 
and  finished. 

CLIFTON,  Josephine,  actress,  was  bom  in 
New  York  city  in  1813.  She  received  a patient 
and  careful  training  for  the  stage,  and  made  her 
debut  as  a professional  actress  as  Imogenc  in  “Ber- 
tram” at  the  Bowery  Theatre,  Sept.  21,  1881.  Her 
great  beauty  and  abundant  talent,  combined  with 
the  advantages  she  had  received,  won  her  instant 
success.  During  the  following  season  she  was  lead- 
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ing  lady  at  the  Chestnut  Street  and  Walnut  Street 
theatres  iu  Philadelphia.  She  ap|>eared  in  the  most 
important  cities  of  the  country,  au<l  in  18114  visited 
England  making  her  debut  as  Uelvidem  at  Drury 
Lane,  London,  on  Oct.  4th.  She  was  the  first  actress 
of  American  birth  to  visit  England  as  a star,  but  her 
reception  was  a very  cordiul  one.  Humming  to  the 
United  Stales,  she  resumed  her  tours  as  a star.  Iu 
1837  X.  P.  Willis  wrote  for  her  the  tragedy  “ Bianca 
Visconti,”  first  produced  at  the  Park  Theatre,  New 
York.  During  her  earlier  yean*  Charlotte  Cushman 
was  her  only  serious  rival  in  such  roles  as  Bianca, 
Bclvidcra,  Mrs.  Haller,  and  Jane  Shane;  but  as  she 
advanced  in  life  she  grew  obese  and  lymphatic,  and 
was  finally  compelled  to  retire  from  the  stage.  Iu 
July,  1846,  she  became  the  wife  of  liolicrt  Place,  the 
manager  of  a New  Orleans  Theatre.  Site  died  sud- 
denly in  New  Orleans,  La.,  Nov.  22.  1847. 

DAW,  George  Weidman,  lawyer,  was  born  in 
Cohoes.  Albany  co..  N.  Y.,  May  24, 1855.  Ilis  father 
was  Peter  Ferris  Daw,  a lawyer  of  some  prominence 
in  the  place.  His  paternal  ancestors  were  descended 
from  a French  family  of  the 
Huguenot  stock,  who,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  emigrated  from  the 
city  of  Hochelle  iu  France,  in 
company  with  many  others  of 
the  same  religious  sympathies 
and  views,  and  found  refuge 
from  persecution  near  the  city 
of  New  York,  at  a place  named 
by  them  and  ever  since  known 
as  New  Hochelle.  Mr.  Daw’s 
uncle.  Harry  Daw,  was  one  of 
the  earliest  and  most  prominent 
citizens  of  Buffalo.  Mr.  Daw, 
through  his  grandmother,  Es- 
ther Denison  (bom  1770),  is  a 
descendant  of  Capt.  Geo.  Den- 
ison, a noted  otlieer  in  the 
Indian  wars  of  Connecticut, 
whose  wife  was  Ann  Bora- 
daile,  an  English  lady  of  rank,  and  whose  father, 
William  Denison,  came  to  America  iu  1681,  and  set- 
tled in  Itoxbury,  Mass.  After  the  death  of  his  first 
wife,  Capt.  George  Denison  returned  to  England, 
served  under  Cromwell  in  the  army  of  the  parlia- 
ment, was  wounded  at  Naseby,  and  nursed  at  the 
home  of  Johu  Boradnile  by"  his  daughter,  Ann, 
whom  lie  subsequently  married,  ami  returned  to 
Hoxburv,  Mass.,  finally  settling  at. Stonington.  Conn. 
He  diwf  and  was  buried  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1694. 
leaviug  liebiud  him  the  reputation  of  a splendid 
Indian  fighter  and  a man  of  great  force  of  char- 
acter. lie  was  described  as  the  Miles  Blandish  of 
his  settlement,  but  was  a fur  liettcr  soldier  than  his 
prolotyjie.  As  leader  of  the  volunteer  forces  he 
visited  vengeance  on  the  Indians  and  broke  their 
power  for  ever.  Mr.  Daw  attended  the  public  school 
in  Cohoes  until  the  age  of  flfteeu,  when  he  went  to 
the  public  school  iu  Albany  to  fit  himself  for  college, 
and  was  graduated  at  the  Albany  High  School, 
hut  his  father's  sudden  death  upset  his  plans.  In 
1877  he  went  to  Troy  and  studied  law  in  the  offices 
of  Messrs.  Smith,  Fursman  & Cowen,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1880.  After  two  years  a part- 
nership was  entered  into  with  Eugene  L.  Peltier, 
which  continued  until  1890,  since  which  time  lie  has 
practiced  alone.  Mr.  Daw  has  occupied  many  im- 
portant local  positions,  among  them  that  of  attorney 
tor  the  excise  board  of  Troy,  1883-86.  He  was  one 
of  the  organizers,  and  is  now  (1895),  a director 
of  the  Peoples’  Bank  of  Lnnsingburgh,  besides  be- 
ing a director  of  the  II.  T.  French  Co.  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  He  takes  an  active  interest  in  politics,  hav- 
ing been  secretary  of  the  Rensselaer  county  Repub- 


lican committee  from  1880-84,  and  acting  chairman 
during  the  Blaine  campaign  of  1884.  He  was  one 
of  the  organizers  of  the  Rensselaer  U nion  Club,  now 
known  us  the  Troy  Republican  Club ; is  a member 
of  the  Troy  Club  ;"a  vestryman  of  Trinity  Church  ; 
was  the  originator,  and  fs  now  a director  of  the 
Riverside  Club  of  Lansingburgh  ; a director  in  the 
Reacon  Electric  Light  Co.  of  Lausiugburgh,  and  a 
director  in  several  other  local  organizations.  He 
was  married  May  10, 1882,  to  his  cousin,  E.  Eugenia, 
only  daughter  of  Daniel  Weidman  of  Albany.  Two 
daughters  are  the  iasue  of  the  marriage. 

LEMEN,  Lewis  Erastus,  physician,  was  bom 
in  St.  Clair  county,  111.,  Apr.  1,  184’9,  son  of  Silvester 
Lemen,  a farmer,  and  leader  iu  the  Baptist  church. 
His  grandfather,  Rev.  James  Letncn,  was  the  first 
white  child  born  in  Illinois,  one  of  the  founders  of 
ShurtlefT  College,  the  founder  of  the  Bethel  Baptist 
Church  iu  St.  Clair  county,  111.  Five  of  his  brothers 
were  Baptist  preachers  of  the  heroic  type,  and  their 
father  fought  as  a patriot  in  the  revolutionary  war 
and  performed  other  services  of  importance  to  the 
government,  relative  to  the  early  settlement  of  the 
western  territory.  Young  Lemen  attended  the  dis- 
trict schools  of  his  tiutive  county,  working  on  ids 
father’s  farm  when  not  iu  school  until  his  sixteenth 
year,  when  he  entered  ShurtlefT  College,  and  after  a 
three  years’  course  he  entered  the  St.  Louis  Medical 
College,  and  was  graduated  in  1871  un  M.D.  Upon 
graduation  he  was  appointed  assistant  pliysiciau  of 
the  St.  Louis  City  Hospital,  and  after  one  year  of 
practical  training  lie  began  to  practice  medicine  in 
St.  Louis.  Owing  to  failing  health,  he  was  obliged 
to  remove  West  in  1873,  and  located  in  Georgetown, 
Col.,  and  in  the  spring  of  1883  he  located  in  Denver. 
In  1883  lie  was  made  surgeon  for  the  Omuha  and 
Grant  Smelting  and  Refining  Co.,  and  of  the  Globe 
Smelting  and  Refining  Co.  upon  its  organization  in 
1887;  anti  for  a number  of  years  surgeon  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad,  and  of  the  Denver  City  Cable  Rail- 
way Co.  sinee  1885.  He  is  consulting  surgeon  of 
the  U.  P.  I),  nnd  G.  Railroad.  He  is  president  of 
the  staff  and  surgeon  to  the  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital, 
consulting  surgeon  to  St.  Luke's 
Hospital,  and  president  of  the 
staff  of  surgeons  of  the  Cottage 
Home.  Dr.  Lemen  lectured  for 
two  years  iu  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Denver. 

For  one  year  lie  held  a chair  in 
the  Gross  Medical  College,  and 
for  the  post  three  years  lie  hns 
occupied  the  chair  as  professor  of 
clinical  surgery  in  the  University 
of  Colorado.  Dr.  Lemen  is  a 
memlicr  of  the  Aniericau  Med- 
ieal  Association,  Colorado  State 
Medical  Association,  Denver  and 
Arapahoe  County  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. American  Academy  of 
Railway  Surgeons,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Railway 
Surgeons.  He  has  ) .rved  as 
president  of  the  Denver  Medical 
Association,  was  appointed  health  commissioner  of 
Denver  in  1893,  and  in  1*89  was  appointed  commis- 
sioner of  the  Colorado  Slate  Insane  Asylum,  and  is 
president  of  the  board  of  commissioners,  in  1887 
the  honorary  degree  of  A.M.  was  conferred  on  him 
by  ShurtlefT  College.  He  is  a prominent  member  of 
the  Masonic  Fraternity,  having  taken  (lie  thirty-sec- 
ond degree.  He  is  a Knight-Templar  and  a Sliriucr. 
Dr.  Lemen  was  married  May  5, 1875,  to  Lizzie,  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  T.  Mudd,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  She  died  in 
1876.  Ou  Xnr.  13,  1882,  he  was  married  to  Elsie, 
daughter  of  Wm.  H.  James  of  Lcadville,  Col. 
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MAXIM,  Hiram  Stevens,  inventor,  was  born 
in  Bangersville,  Me.,  Feb.  5,  1840,  son  of  Isaac  "Wes- 
ton and  Harriet  Boston  (Stevens)  Maxim.  The  fam- 
ily originally  lived  in  the  county  of  Kent,  England, 
and  were  French  Huguenots,  who  found  in  England 
a refuge  from  religious  j>ersecution.  They  came  to 
the  English  colonics  in  America  about  1050  and  set- 
tled in  Plymouth  countv.  Mass.  The  men  were 
soldiers  with  Wolfeatul  Montgomery  at  Quebec,  and 
when  the  colonists  declared  their  independence,  they 
espoused  the  cause,  resigned  their  commissions  un- 
der the  British  dag  in  the  colonial  militia,  and  fought 
in  the  revolutionary  war 
against  the  king.  About  1785 
two  brothers,  sons  of  Nathau 
Maxim,  left  Ware  ham,  Mass., 
and  taking  with  them  apple 
tree  sprouts,  settled  in  Maine 
on  the  banks  of  the  Kennebec, 
at  Wayne,  Kennebec  county, 
planted  the  apple  sprouts  anti 
built  for  themselves  log  cabins. 
Later  they  built  frame  houses, 
making  the  brick  for  the  chim- 
neys on  the  spot.  When  es- 
tablished at  Wayne  they  sent 
for  their  fntber;  and  one  of 
the  brothers,  having  married 
Eliza  Ilyder  of  Martha's  Vine- 
yard, Mass.,  ltccame  the  father 
of  Isaac  Weston  Maxim,  who 
was  born  in  1814,  and  upon 
his  tnnrriagu  migrated  still 
farther  to  the  east  and  settled  in  the  woods  in  the 
town  of  Saugerevllle.  Here  they  endured  many 
hardships  which  the  son,  as  a boy  and  a youth, 
shared  with  his  parents.  They  were  entirely  de- 
pendent  on  their  own  exertions  for  everything,  and 
with  no  money  were  forced  to  make  from  raw  ma- 
terial, all  the  necessities  of  life.  The  mother  was  an 
expert  spinner,  weaver,  dyer,  and  seamstress,  and 
the  father  a trapper,  tanner,  miller,  bla'cksmith,  car- 
penter, mason,  and  farmer.  Amid  such  surround- 
mgs  and  with  continual  daily  object  lessons  of  in- 
dustry, thrift,  courage,  and  determination,  the  boy 
early  displayed  remarkable  aptitude  with  his  only 
working  tool,  the  universal  Yankee  jackknife,  and 
the  product  of  his  skill  In  mechanical  objects  excited 
the  wonder  and  interest  of  the  locality.  His  parents 
did  not  encourage  the  latent  genius,  and  bound  him 
an  apprentice  to  coach-building.  Filial  duty  kept 
him  at  the  uncongenial  occupation  for  four  years, 
but  upon  his  release  he  forsook  it  and  found  employ- 
ment in  a machine  shop  at  Fitchburg,  Mass.  Soon 
mastering  the  alphabet  of  mechanical  engineering 
he  took  up  the  study  of  mechanical  drawing,  and 
from  the  Fitchburg  shop  lie  went  to  Boston  as  the 
foreman  of  a philosophical  instrument  manufactory, 
and  tliencc  to  New  York  where  lie  guiued  experience 
iu  iron-working  and  ship-building  at  the  Novelty 
Iron  Works  Ship-Building  Company,  His  inven- 
tions up  to  tlds  period  embraced  various  improve- 
ments in  steam  engines  and  the  Maxim  Automatic 
Gas  Machines,  which  came  into  universal  use.  In 
1877  he  turned  bis  attention  to  electricity.  In  1878 
lie  produced  an  fucaudescent  lamp  which  would 
burn  1,000  hours.  He  was  the  first  to  design  a pro- 
cess for  flashing  electric  carbons  and  the  first  to 
“ standardize  ” carbons  for  electric  lighting.  In 
1880  he  visited  Europe  and  exhibited  at  the  Paris 
Exiwsition  of  1881,  his  self-regulating  current  ma- 
chine, receiving  the  decoration  of  Chevalier  de  la 
Legion  d'  Honneur,  In  1888  he  retnrmsl  to  Loudon 
as  the  European  representative  of  the  United  States 
Electric  Light  Company.  An  incident  of  Ids  boy- 
hood in  which  the  recoil  of  a rifle  attracted  bis  atten- 
tion to  an  apparent  lossof  power,  led  him  in  1881-82, 


to  utilize  the  force  of  the  recoil  to  good  account  in 
a gun  which  loads  itself  automatically,  and  fires  at 
the  rate  of  770  shots  j>er  minute  by  the  power  of  the 
previously  wasted  force.  The  Maxim-Nordenfclt 
Gun  Company,  with  a capital  of  $9,000,000 is  repre- 
sented iu  Europe  by  Mr.  Maxim.  Iu  1883  he  pat- 
ented his  electric  training  genr  for  large  guns,  which 
is  used  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  1889  he  began 
to  turn  his  attention  to  flying-machine  construction, 
and  in  it  made  remarkable  headway.  This,  how- 
ever, was  nut  suffered  to  interfere  with  his  greater 
interests  in  the  Maxim  gun.  which  he  has  success, 
fully  introduced  to  the  various  ruling  governments 
of  the  world,  and  by  most  of  which  it  was  at  once 
adopted.  His  residence  at  Bald  wyn ’sPark,  Hartford 
Heath,  near  Bexley.  England,  is  a picturesque  estate 
of  500  acres.  Here  lie  has  his  laboratory  and  library, 
mid  on  this  estate  he  made  his  later  experiments 
(1891)  with  liis  living  machine,  which  he  announces 
as  a certain  solution  of  ar-rial  navigation,  even  if  Ids 
own  present  machines  actually  fail;  und  the  great 
works  at  Erith,  Kent,  even  apart  from  his  aPrial 
problems,  are  among  the  sights  of  Europe  and  In-ar 
impressive  testimony  to  the  geuinsand  will-power  of 
a tireless  inventor.  At  the  Internationa!  Patent 
Office  of  Europe  he  has  taken  out  over  100  different 
IMitents  relating  to  jietroleum  and  other  motors  and 
smokeless  gun  powders.  He  took  up  his  residence 
in  England  to  avoid  what  lie  claimed  to  be  unfair 
treatment  accorded  him  and  his  inventions  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Maxim  was 
mnrried  in  1880  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  Charles 
Haynes,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

ALGER,  William  Rounseville,  author  and 
clergyman,  born  at  Freetown,  Mass.,  Dec.  30, 1822. 
Thrown  at  nil  early  age  upon  bis  own  resources,  be 
obtained  work  in  the  cotton  mills  at  Hooksett,  N.  H 
His  desire  for  knowledge  was  such  that  he  devoted 
the  greater  part  of  Ills  leisure  time  to  study.  Fast 
cuing  pages  of  Ids  grammar  on  a post  in  the  mill,  he 
commuted  them  to  memory  ns  he  tended  his  ma- 
chines, and  in  odd  moments  of  rest,  which  the  care 
of  the  machinery  frequently  permitted,  he  worked 
out  problems  in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  with  a bit 
of  chalk  on  a strip  of  wood,  or 
read  a page  in  some  history  or 
romance.  At  the  end  of  five 
years, having  fitted  himself, and 
saved  sufficient  money  to  pay 
liis  tuition,  lie  entered  t he  acad- 
emy at  Pembroke,  N.  H.,  where 
lie  remained  one  year.  He 
fhen  went  to  the  aeademy  at 
Lebanon,  and  from  there,  after 
a half  year’s  instruction,  to 
the  Harvard  Divinity  School, 
where  lie  was  graduated  in  1847. 

On  Sept.  8,  1847,  he  was  or- 
dained over  the  Mount  Pleas- 
ant Congregational  Society  in 
Hoxbury,  and  in  1852  Harvard 
University  conferred  on  him 
the  honorary  degree  of  A.M. 

In  1855  he  resigned  the  pas- 
torship of  the  Hoxbury  church  to  accept  a call  from 
the  Bullfinch  Street  Society  of  Boston,  over  which 
he  was  installed  on  the  first  Sunday  in  January  of 
that  year.  In  1857  lie  accepted  an  invitation  to  de- 
liver the  Fourth  of  July  oration  before  the  citv  au- 
thorities of  Boston,  aud  improved  the  occasion — 
although  pro  slavery  feeling  was  then  at  its  height 
—by  an  uncompromising  protest  against  the  slave 
power  in  the  South,  and  its  upholders  at  the  North, 
The  board  of  aldermen  refused  to  pass  the  custom- 
ary vote  of  thanks,  but  seven  years  later,  in  1864, 
the  vote  was  passed.  In  1868  tie  was  chosen  chap- 
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lain  of  the  Massachusetts  house  of  representatives. 
In  the  autumn  of  1868  the  members  of  his  church, 
and  others  of  the  liberal  faith,  organized  a society 
for  the  holding  of  free  services  in  the  Boston  Music 
Hall,  and  there  he  preached  every  Sunday  to  audi- 
ences of  from  2,000  to  3,000  persons.  In  1871  he 
sailed  for  Europe,  to  enjoy  a short  season  of  rest  and 
recreation,  but  while  in  Paris  his  health  broke,  in 
consequonce  of  overwork,  and  for  months  his  recov- 
ery was  doubtful.  A year  of  entire  rest,  however, 
with  the  best  of  care,  made  him  st  ronger  than  before, 
and  in  May,  1872,  he  resumed  his  preaching  in  the 
Music  Hall,  continuing  it  until  September,  1878. 
when  he  resigned.  In  December,  18i4,  he  accepted 
a call  from  the  Church  of  the  Messiah,  in  New  York, 
and  continued  there  until  1878.  He  has  since  held 
pastorates  in  Chicago,  111.,  and  Portland,  Me.,  and 
is  now  (1890)  residing  in  Boston,  Mass.  He  has  writ- 
ten numerous  books  of  exceptional  interest  and  value, 
the  best  known  of  which  arc  perhaps  his  “Critical 
History  of  the  Doctrine  of  a Future  Life,"  and  his 
“ Poetry  of  the  Orient;"  and  he  has  also  been  a fre- 
quent contributor  to  the  leading  American  maga- 
zines. He  is  a writer  of  rare  insight,  and  remarkable 
power  and  originality. 

FOWLER,  George  W.,  printer,  was  born  in 
Westfield.  Mass.,  Oct.  15,  1844,  of  an  honored  an- 
cestry. After  receiving  a thorough  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  his  native  town,  he  learned  the 
printer’s  trade  in  the  composing  rooms  of  the  West- 
field  “News-Letter.”  During  the  civil  war  he  was 
in  the  employ  of  the  Springfield  “ Republican.”  In 
1864  he  removed  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  nud  spent 
eight  years  in  the  employ  of  the  Hartford  “Times.” 
In  1873  he  organized  the  printing  firm  of  Smith, 
Fowler  & Miller,  which  in  1881  was  incorporated  as 
the  Fowler  & Miller  Co.,  and 
f rom  that  time  he  was  its  presi- 
dent and  controlling  spirit.  Pos- 
sessed of  rare  executive  ability 
and  sound  business  judgment, 
he  has  mndc  his  company  one 
of  the  loading  printing  establish- 
ments of  the  city  and  stale,  and 
many  of  the  city  and  state  docu- 
ments are  entrusted  to  them. 
He  is  chairman  of  the  state  com- 
mission, appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor for  the  care  of  the  East 
Hartford  bridge  over  the  Connec- 
ticut river.  For  eight  years  lie 
was  a leading  member  of  the 
board  of  aldermeu  of  the  city, 
and  has  been  at  the  head  of  the 
board  of  selectmen  for  twelve 
years,  resigning  in  May,  1894, 
to  accept  the  position  of  town  collector,  and  in  June 
assumed  the  duties  of  city  collector.  Mr.  Fowler 
has  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
community,  and  in  appreciation  of  that  fact,  has  for 
several  vears  received  the  nominations  of  both  par- 
ties. He  is  a prominent  society  man , and  very  pop- 
ular among  the  members  of  the  leading  fraternal 
orders.  He  married  M.  Louise,  daughter  of  Judge 
William  P.  Rowles,  of  Tennessee. 

MATJRY,  Matthew  Fontaine,  hydrographer 
and  meteorologist,  was  born  in  Spottsylvauia  county, 
Va.,  Jan. 14, 18d6.  Atauearlyage  he  removed  to  Ten- 
nessee with  his  parents,  and  was  placed  at  the  Harp* 
cth  Academy,  then  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  James 
H.  Otey,  who  afterwards  liecame  bishop  of  Tennes- 
see. When  nineteen  lie  entered  the  U.  8.  navy  ns  a 
midshipman,  mnking  his  first  voyage  in  the  frigate 
Brandywine,  to  France,  with  Gen.  Lafayette.  He 
accompanied  the  vessel  to  the  Pacific,  where  he  was 


transferred  to  the  Viucennes,  in  which  vessel  he 
completed  the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe.  Ho 
agaiu  sailed  as  passed- lieutenant  to  the  Pacific  in  the 
sloop  of-war  Falmouth,  when  he  was  transferred  as 
lieutenant  to  the  Potomac.  While  at  sea  he  devoted 
his  leisure  to  mathematics,  in  which  he  found  he 
was  not  proficient  euough  for  the  requirements 
of  his  profession,  and  to  extend  his  knowledge 
of  nuxlcrn  languages  at  the  same  time,  he  used 
S|»iuish  text-books.  In  pursuing  his  studies  lie 
was  greatly  inconvenienced  by  the  number  of  dif- 
ferent volumes  employed,  and  with  a view  to  sav- 
ing others  a like  difficulty,  ho  prepared,  amid  the 
annoyances  and  interruptions  of  a life  at  sea,  a 
work  on  navigation.  “ Maury's  Navigation  ” waa 
commenced  in  the  steerage  of  the  Vincennes,  and 
completed  in  the  Potomac,  and  published  in  1885, 
when  it  met  with  universal  acceptance,  and  was 
adopted  as  a text-book  in  the  navy.  During  this  in- 
terval of  active  service  he  married  Ann  Herndon,  a 
sister  of  Lieut.  Herndon,  of  the 
U.  8.  navy,  who  rendered  such 
conspicuous  service  upon  the 
sinking  of  the  Central  America, 
which  he  commanded.  In  this 
same  year  he  was  appointed 
astronomer  to  the  South  Sea 
Exploring  Expedition,  hut,  upon 
the  withdrawal  of  Com.  Joues, 
he  declined  the  appointment.  In 
1839,  while  on  his  way  from 


Tennessee,  to 
vessel  in  New 
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stage  coach  was  overturned  and 
his  leg  was  broken,  which  re- 
sulted in  permanent  lameness, 
and  disabled  him  for  active  ser- 
vice. During  his  long  period 
of  imprisonment  from  his  dis- 
abled leg,  lie  amused  himself 
writing  a series  of  articles  on  the  abuses  itt  the  navy, 
which  were  published  in  the  “ Southern  Messen- 
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ger”  under  the  title  of  “Scraps  from  the  Lucky 
Bag,  by  Harry  Bluff.”  His  forceful  style  produced 
an  immediate  impression,  and  resulted’  in  great  re 
forms,  and  ultimately  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Naval  Academy.  His  advocacy  of  the  establishment 
of  a navy-yard  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  resulted  in  an 
act  of  cougresa  to  build  it.  He  made  the  first  obser- 
vations on  the  flow  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  pro- 
posed a system  of  observations  which  would  give 
every  day,  by  telegraph,  the  state  of  the  river  and 
its  tributaries  to  captains  of  steamers  on  the  river. 
He  made  studies  in  regard  to  the  enlargement  of  the 
Illinois  and  Michigan  canals,  by  which  war  vessels 
might  pass  from  the  gulf  to  the  great  lakes,  for 
which  lie  received  the  thanks  of  the  Illinois  legis- 
lature. lie  was  the  first  to  suggest  what  is  known 
as  the  warehouse  system.  His  thirteen  years'  ser- 
vice at  sea  gave  him  an  opportunity  for  extended 
meteorological  and  hydrographical  study,  and  soon 
after  his  retirement  from  the  exploring  expedition, 
be  was  appointed  chief  of  the  Hydrographical  Bu- 
reau at  Washington,  and  upon  its  union  with  the 
National  Observatory  in  1844,  lie  became  superin- 
tendent of  the  combined  institutions.  To  him  is  due 
many  of  the  present  methods  employed  in  the 
weather  bureau.  He  devoted  much  study  to  the 
ocean  currents,  and  collected  from  the  log-books  of 
the  sliijis  of  war  data  upon  which  lie  determined  the 
direction  of  winds  nud  currents  of  the  ocean,  which 
he  published  in  1844  in  a paper  read  before  the  Na- 
tional Institute,  which  was  afterwards  printed  under 
the  title  of  “ A Scheme  for  Rebuilding  Southern 
Commerce.”  Recognizing  the  need  of  systematizing 
the  observations  and  records  which  were  taken  differ- 
ently by  the  various  nations,  Lieut.  Maury  proposed 
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a maritime  congress,  which,  at  the  earnest  advocacy 
of  the  United  States,  was  held  at  Brussels  in  1858, 
at  which  was  recommended  a uniform  style  of  ab- 
stract log,  to  be  kept  by  all  vessels,  in  whatever  ser- 
vice. At  the  close  of  the  congress  the  merchants  of 
New  York  presented  him  with  $5,000,  and  a service 
of  plute.  The  result  of  his  studies  upon  the  winds 
ana  currents,  was  his  “ Physical  Geography  of  the 
Sea,"  which  was  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  maritime 
world,  and  was  immediately  translated  into  nearly 
every  language,  making 
its  author  at  once  famous 
throughout  Europe.  Hum- 
boldt declared  that  Lieut. 
Maury  had  founded  a new 
science,  aud  the  govern- 
ments of  almost  every  na- 
tion in  Europe  conferred 
upon  him  orders  of  knight- 
hood, and  other  insignia  of 
honor.  He  was  made  a mem- 
ber of  the  Academies  of  Sci- 
ences of  Paris.  Berlin,  Brus- 
sels,St. Petersburg, ami  Mex- 
ico. Lieut.  Maury  described 
with  great  carefulness  the 
course  of  the  gulf  stream, 
showing  the  best  course  to 
be  followed  in  crossing  the 
Atlantic.  He  also  instituted 
deep  sea  sounding,  and  dis- 
covered the  great  plateau 
under  the  Atlantic.  He 
first  suggested  to  Cyrus  W.  Field  the  feasibility  of 
telegraphic  communication  between  Euroj>c  and  this 
country  by  means  of  a cable  laid  on  the  bed  of  the 
ocean,  and  indicated  the  route  upon  which  it  was 
finally  laid.  His  services  to  the  scientific  know  ledge 
of  the  country  have  hardly  been  surpassed.  In 
1855  he  was  given  the  rank' of  commander,  which 
position  he  held  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in 
1861.  He  resigned,  to  follow  his  native  state,  Vir- 
ginia, out  of  the  Union,  at  the  same  time  refusing 
generous  offers,  made  by  both  the  Grand  DukcOon- 
stantiue  of  Hussia,  and  his  Imperial  Highness  Prince 
Napoleon,  on  condition  of  his  settling  in  their  re- 
spective countries.  In  1862  he  established  a naval 
submarine  battery  service  at  Richmond,  but  before 
much  progress  had  bccu  made,  he  was  sent  to  Eng- 
land, after  having  attained  the  rank  of  captain  in  the 
Confederate  service,  and  continued  iiis  studies,  mak- 
ing a number  of  important  discoveries,  among  them 
several  improvements  in  the  application  of  magneto- 
electricity  to  tor|>edoes.  He  was  also  appointed  oue 
of  the  navy  agents  for  the  Confederate  states,  and 
while  in  Europe,  fitted  out  several  armed  cruisers. 
At  the  close  of  tile  war  lie  went  to  Mexico,  where 
the  Emperor  Maxamiliian.  a former  friend  of  his, 
appoiuttkl  him  to  a place  in  his  cabinet.  Hu  also 
served  for  a time  as  commissioner  of  emigration, 
declining  all  other  honors  offered  him.  owing  to  a 
distrust  of  the  stability  of  tiie  French  government 
there.  This  distrust  finally  became  so  great  that  he 
returned  to  England,  where  he  was  joined  by  his 
family  from  Virginia.  While  in  Eurojx*  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  conferred  upon  him  thedegree 
of  Lli. !>.,  and  he  was  invited  by  Napoleon  HI.  to 
accept  the  superintcndcncy  of  the  imperial  observa- 
tory at  Paris.  In  1868  he  was  offered  the  professor- 
ship of  physics  in  the  Military  Institute  at  Lexing* 
ington,  Vh.,  which  (be  accepted,  lie  returned  to 
this  country,  and  |>crformed  the  duties  of  his  profes- 
sorship until  his  death,  at  the  same  time  conducting 
a physical  survey  of  Virginia,  which  was  published 
in  Richmond  in  1868,  under  the  title  of  “The Phys- 
ical Survey  of  Virginia.”  The  results  of  this  sur- 
vey" established  through  routes  by  rail,  and  a great 


free  water-line,  uniting  the  East  and  West.  It  nlso 
established  a system  of  observations  and  reports  of 
crops,  which  greatly  promoted  foreign  commerce. 
With  William  M.  Fountain  he  prepared  and  pub- 
lished “The  Resources  of  West  Virginia."  Iu  1871 
he  accepted  the  presideny  of  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama, but  ou  account  of  ill  health,  returned  to  his 
professorship  at  Lexingtou.  Besides  the  works  men- 
tioned, he  has  published  a Heries  of  text-books  on 
astronomy  and  political  nnd  physical  geography, 
prepared  duriug  his  English  exile.  But  the  work 
which  lias  made  Maury  famous  is  his  official  work 
as  head  of  the  hydrographical  board  at  Washington, 
which  resulted  m the  Maury  “Wind  aud  Current 
Charts.” and  two  largo  volumes  of  “Sailing  Direc- 
tions.” These  works,  owing  to  their  clear  indica- 
tions of  the  best  ocean  routes,  shortened  voyages  to 
such  an  exteut  as  to  save  several  million  dollars  an- 
nually to  the  commerce  of  the  world.  The  amount 
of  labor  they  involved  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  1, 159, 8o8  se|>arate  observations  on  the  force  and 
direction  of  the  wind,  aud  over  100.060  observations 
on  the  iieight  of  the  barometer  at  sea.  were  necessary 
for  the  wind  chart  alone.  He  also  publisher!  " Let- 
ters on  the  Amazon  aud  tlie  Atlantic  Sloj>es of  South 
America,”  “ Relations  Between  Magnetism  ami  the 
Circulation  of  the  Atmosphere, ” “ Laws  for  Steam- 
ers Crossing  the  Atlantic.”  Com.  Maury  is  also  the 
author  of  several  addresses  delivered  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
those  before  the  Geological  ami  Mincralogical  Soci- 
ety of  Fredericksburg,  iu  1886,  and  Southern  Scien- 
tific Convention  at  Memphis,  on  the*  Pacific  Rail- 
way. He  dual  in  Lexington,  Va.,  Feb.  1,  1878. 

BOTTY,  Henry  C.,  jurist,  wasboru  in  New  York 
city,  Dec.  27.  1854,  of  Dutch  parentage.  He  re- 
ceived his  early  education  in  the  public  schools,  and 
subsequently  in  the  Christian  Brother's  School  of 
De  La  Salle  Institute,  New  York,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  the  class  of  1869.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
he  entered  upontliestudy  oflawinthc  law  office  of  Ex- 
senator Lewis  S.  Goebel,  a practitioner  of  good  repute 
and  prominence  in  the  city,  and  continued  his  clerk- 
ship with  him  for  several  years.  Iu  the  year  1873 
he  was  admitted  to  Columbia  College  Law  School, 
in  order  to  perfect  his  studies  in  the  law,  aud  was 
graduated  with  honors  iu  the 
year  1875,  he  luring  theu  a 
little  over  twenty  years  of 
age  and  one  of  the  youngest 
graduates  of  a class  of  sev- 
eral hundred  students.  Iu 
January,  1876,  shortly  after 
attaining  bis  majority,  he  was 
duly  admitted  to  the  practice 
of  law  by  the  New  \ ork  su- 
preme court,  and  subse- 
quently in  the  U.  S.  courts. 

He  lias  been  actively  en- 
gaged iu  the  general  prac- 
tice of  the  law  in  all  its 
branches  iu  his  native  city 
ever  since  his  admission  to 
the  bar,  and  bv  diligent  at- 
tention to  bis  business  and 
devotion  to  bis  clients’  in- 
terests, lie  has  won  the  con- 
fidence and  esteem  of  all  who  came  into  contact 
with  him,  so  that  he  now  enjoys  a large  and  lucra- 
tive practice,  lie  is  prominently  identified  with  a 
number  of  benevolent,  social,  aud  other  organiza- 
tions iu  New  York.  Being  a firm  believer  in  the 
principles  of  the  Republican  party,  he  liecame  identl 
tied  with  it  as  soon  as  lie  attained  his  majority,  and 
has  been  ever  since  a strong  and  consistent  Repub- 
lican, having  rendered  valuable  services  to  his  party. 
In  recognition  of  his  sterling  Republicanism  aud  his 
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ability  as  a lawyer,  he  was  twice  nominated  for  the 
office  of  civil  justice  in  the  years  1881  and  1887,  and 
was  strongly  supported  for  the  office  by  Democrats 
and  Republicans  alike  but  was  defeated.  In  181)2 
he  was  nominated  for  county  clerk  of  New  York 
city.  The  entire  ticket,  however,  although  headed 
by  Benjamin  Harrison  for  president,  was  defeated 
by  an  overwhelming  Democratic  majority.  On 
July  16,  1895,  Chief-Justice  Simou  W.  Ehrlich  of 
the  citv  court  of  New  York  died,  and  on  July  80, 
1895,  Gov.  Morton  filled  the  vacancy  by  appointing 
Mr.  Botty  to  the  bench.  The  appointment  was  well 
merited,  atid  will  add  dignity  and  ability  to  the  bench. 
The  term  of  office  of  tue  appointee  will  expire  Jan. 
1,  1896. 

ZOLLARS,  Thomas  Jefferson,  was  born  in 
New  Hagerstown,  O.,  Jtdy  7,  1889,  son  of  Daniel 
Zollara,  a farmer,  real-estate  operator,  and  capitalist. 

Mr.  Zollars's  maternal  grandfather, 
Frederick  Druckmiller.  was  in  the 
war  of  1812,  and  his  great-gmud- 
father,  Jacob  Zollars,  fought  in 
the  revolutionary  war.  After  a 
preparatory  course  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  his  native  town,  he 
entered  the  Wesleyan  University 
at  Mt.  Pleasant,  la*  When  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  issued  his  call  for 
volunteers,  he  enlisted  in  com- 
pany F,  1st.  Iowa  infantry,  and 
served  until  that  regiment  was  dis- 
charged in  August,  1861.  He  par- 
ticipated in  the  battle  of  Wilson 
Creek,  Mo.,  In  which  Gen.  Na- 
thaniel P.  Lyons  was  killed.  He 
helped  to  organize  company  F,  4th 
Iowa  cavalry  in  November,  1861, 
and  was  inane  first  lieutenant,  and 
was  promoted  to  captain  of  that  company,  February, 
1863,  serving  in  that  capacity  In  all  the  oattles  In  the 
Western  states  and  Mississippi  Valley.  In  1864  he 
was  obliged  to  resign,  owing  to  failing  health.  He 
was  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  in  Iowa  aud 
Chicago  until  1874,  and  then  secured  employment 
in  the  western  department  of  the  Niagara  and  Connec- 
ticut Fire  Insurance  Cos.,  where  he  remained  until 
1885.  Owing  to  failing  health,  he  removed  to  Colo- 
rado. He  located  in  Denver,  where  he,  entered  into 
fire  insurance  business.  He  was  general  agent  for 
several  English  companies.  In  1890  lie  helped  to 
organize  the  Columbia  Building  and  Loan  Associa- 
tion, capitalized  at  $5,000,000.  He  succeeded  to  the 
management  in  1894,  and  became  its  president  iu 
1895.  He  is  a Mason,  Knight  Templar,  and  Shriller, 
He  was  married,  July  19, 1864,  to  Sarah  W.,  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Anthony  Robinson,  who  is  a prominent 
minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  He  has 
one  son,  Charles  O.,  who  is  engaged  iu  mining  in 
Idaho.  Mr.  Zollars  is  president  of  the  Idaho  aud 
Colorado  Gold  Mining  Co. 

GRANT,  Mrs.  Anne,  author  (commonly  styled 
**  of  Laggan,"  to  distinguish  her  from  Mrs.  Grant  of 
Carran),  was  born  at  Glasgow,  Scotland,  Feb.  21, 
1755.  Her  father,  Duncan  Mac  Vicar,  wasan  officer 
in  a highland  regiment;  her  mother  a descendant  of 
the  ancient  family  of  Stewart,  in  Argylesblre.  In 
the  year  1758  mother  and  daughter  sailed  for  the 
United  States,  and  settled  at  Claverack,  N.  Y.,  where 
the  husband  was  stationed  with  a party  of  highland- 
ers. Here  Anne  was  taught  to  read  by  her  mother, 
and  learned  to  speak  Dutch.  In  17*60  MncVicar 
conducted  a company  of  soldiers  from  Claverack  to 
Oswego,  and  his  wifeaud  child  went  with  the  party. 
In  her  “ Memoirs  of  an  American  Lady,”  Mrs.  Grant 
declared:  “I  am  convinced  that  I thought  more  in 
that  fight,  that  is,  acquired  more  ideas  and  took  more 


lasting  impressions,  than  ever  I did  in  the  same  space 
of  time  in  my  life.”  In  her  sixth  year  Anne  was 
familiar  with  the  Old  Testament,  and  also  read  with 
eagerness  and  pleasure  Milton’s  “ Paradise  Lost.” 
In  the  summer  of  1762  her  talents  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  Madam  Schuyler,  wife  of  Gen.  Philip 
Schuyler,  of  Albany,  N.  *Y.,  with  whom  she  resided 
for  several  years.  A few  years  after  the  conquest  of 
Canada  her  father  resigned  his  position  in  the  British 
army,  and  sett  led  in  Vermont,  receiving  a grant  of 
land  from  the  English  government,  to  which  lie  made 
large  additions  l>y  purchase.  Because  of  ill  health 
and  mental  depression,  he  decided  to  return  to  his 
native  Scotland  in  1768,  and  Anne  left  America  with 
the  family,  never  to  see  it  again.  When  the  war  of 
the  American  revolution  began,  her  father’s  property 
in  Vermont  was  confiscated  by  the  Colonial  authori- 
ties, and  reduced  pecuniary  circumstances,  made 
him  chiefly  dependent  upon  his  limited  pay  as  bar- 
rack-master at  Fort  Augustus,  to  which  position  he 
hud  been  appointed  in  1778.  In  1779  his  daughter  was 
married  to  Rev.  James  Grant  of  Laggan,  in  Inverness- 
shire,  Scotland.  By  the  greatest  application  the 
young  wife  forthwith  accuired  a sufficient  knowledge 
of  the  Gaelic  lauguage  to  converse  freely  with  the 
people  in  their  own  tongue.  Here,  in  the  simple  life 
of  a secluded  highland  parish  she  passes  I many  years, 
and  became  the  mother  of  twelve  children.  Her 
husband  died  in  1801,  leaving  his  widow  and  con- 
siderable debts  behind,  Mrs.  Grant  was  now  urged 
to  collect  and  prfut  the  poems  which  she  had  pre- 
viously written,  and  8,000  subscribers  for  the  book 
were  obtained  in  advance  of  its  publication  under  the 
patronage  of  the  celebrated  Duchess  of  Gordon. 
The  volume  was  entitled  “ The  Highlander  and  other 
Poems,  ” and  its  profits  enabled  the  authoress  to  dis- 
charge those  debts  which  had  hung  so  heavily  over 
her.  8he  now  abandoned  the  small  farm  at  Laggan, 
and  removed  to  the  neighborhood  of  Stirling.  Ilere, 
besides  pursuing  her  literary  labors, 
she  received  many  young  ladies  into 
her  family.  One  of  her  pupils  was 
the  mother  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
and  another  the  late  Mrs.  Cruger 
of  New  York  city.  In  1806  Mrs. 

Grant’s  second  hook  was  published 
by  the  Longinnus  of  London,  entitled 
“Letters  from  the  Mountains.” 

They  had  been  written  to  her  corre- 
spondents from  the  manse  at  Laggan 
during  a long  series  of  years,  and  had 
such  vivid  descriptions  of  highland 
scenery,  character,  and  legends,  that 
they  proved  exceedingly  popular, 
ana  rapidly  passed  through  several 
editions.  Through  the  exertions  of 
Miss  Lowell  of  Boston  Mass.,  and  a 
few  other  ladies,  morever,  an  Amer- 
ican edition  of  the  hook  was  pub- 
lished in  that  city,  and  the  sum  of  £300  remitted  to 
Mrs.  Grant  as  the  proceeds.  Mrs.  Grant's  best  known 
work  was  doubtless  the  “ Memoirs  of  an  American 
Lady  ’’(Madam  Margarita  Schuyler),  already  referred 
to.  This  was  not  begun  untfl  the  year  1807,  but 
was  printed  by  the  Logmans  in  1808.  Besides  her 
youthful  recollections  of  Mrs.  Schuyler,  it  -contains 
the  most  vivid  descriptions  of  the  simple  manners  of 
the  descendants  of  the  Dutch  settlers  in  the  province 
of  New  Amsterdam  and  New  York,  sketches  of  the 
history  of  New  York,  aud  anecdotes  of  the  Indians. 
Her  pronounced  toryism  makes  the  book  at  this  time 
all  the  more  piquant.  “What  the  loss  of  the  Hug- 
uenots, ” she  remarks,  “was  to  commerce  and  man- 
ufactures In  France,  that  of  the  loyalists  was  to  the 
religion,  literature,  and  amenity  of  America.’’  The 
second  and  third  editions  appeared  in  London  in  1809 
aud  1817,  and  it  wus  reprinted  the  same  3'car  in  Bos- 
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ton,  aud  in  New  York  city.  Editions  were  also 

Stinted  iti  New  York  iu  1836  and  1846,  aud  at  Albany, 
f.  Y..  iu  1876.  This  charming  picture  of  Colouiul 
life  greatly  delighted  Sir  Walter  Scott  aud  Robert 
Southey,  the  former  saying  that  the  description  of 
the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  the  upper  Hudson  river 
was  “ quite  Homeric.”  “Exceedingly  iustnictive 
concerning  the  manners  and  customs  which  prevailed 
in  New  York  colony  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,”  was  the  comment  upon  the  volume  by 
William  H.  Seward.  In  1810  airs.  Grant  removed 
to  Ediuburgb,  aud  her  residence  there  was  frequented 
by  Lord  Jeffrey,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Henry  Macken- 
zie, and  other  men  of  that  order.  Her  “Essays  on 
the  Superstitions  of  the  Highlanders"  was  issued  iu 
1810.  Such  was  her  knowledge  of  the  Gaelic  people, 
language,  aud  literature,  that  the  earlier  volumes  of 
the  Wavcrlcy  Novels  were  frequently  attributed  to 
her  pen.  She  published  “Eighteen  Hundred  and 
Thirteen.”  a metrical  work,  in  1814;  and  “Popular 
Models  and  Impressive  Warnings  for  the  Sons  and 
Daughters  of  Industry,”  her  last  production,  in  1814. 
She  lived  twenty-three  years  after  its  issue.  In  1824 
she  received  the  gold  uiedal  of  the  Highland  Society 
for  one  of  her  Gaelic  translations,  fn  1820  an  un- 
toward fall  produced  permanent  lameness,  and  iu 
1828  she  received  from  the  British  government  a pen- 
sion of  £100,  in  consideration  of  her  literary  talents. 
Ilor  letters,  with  a memoir  by  her  son,  appeared  in 
London,  England,  iu  1844, 1845,  aud  1858.  The  edi- 
tion of  the  “Memoirs  of  an  American  Lady,”  printed 
by  J.  Munscll  (Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  1876),  was  edited 
by  James  Grant  Wilson,  her  godson,  and  hns  a mem- 
oir of  Mrs.  Grant  from  his  peu.  She  died  in  Edin- 
burgh, Nov.  7,  1888,  and  was  buried  under  the 
shadows  of  the  “ castle  in  that  city.”  Near  her  grave 
is  that  of  Thomas  De  Quin cey. 

WALLACE,  William  Harvey  Lamb,  soldier, 
was  born  in  Urbana,  O.,  July  8,  1821.  When  a lad 
of  eleven  years  he  removed*  with  bis  father  tollliuois, 
and  there  attended  school  until  be  had  acquired  a 
fair  general  education.  He  then  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  law.  aud  was  admitted  to  practice  in 
1846.  The  call  for  volunteers  for  the  Mexican  war 
was  being  made  that  year,  ami  the  young  lawyer 
abandoned  bis  prospects  for  winning  distinction  at 
the  liar,  and  volunteered  as  a private  in  the  1st  Il- 
linois regiment.  He  won  promotion  tnndjutaut  dur- 
ing the  war,  and  participated  in  the  battle  of  Buena 
Vista,  uud  several  minor  engngemeuts 
of  the  campaign.  Upon  the  return  of 
l*cncc  be  took  up  the  practice  of  law, 
and  was  in  1X58  elected  district  attorney. 
His  career  as  a lawyer  was  again  dis- 
turb'd in  1861  by  tile  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war.  and  lie  at  mice  volunteered  his 
services  to  the  government  as  colonel  of 
the  lllh  Illinois  regiment  of  volunteers 
He  was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Fort 
Henry  and  Fort  Donaldson.  At  Fort 
Donaldson  lie  commanded  a brigade  of 
McClernard's  division,  made  up  of  the 
17th,  45th,  48ih,  and  49th  Illinois,  and 
McAllister's  battery,  and  at  noon  of  Feb. 
13,  1802,  led  the  assault  ou  the  middle  re- 
doubt of  tile  Confederate  works,  but  after 
reaching  within  forty  rodsof  the  battery, 
aud  foranhourmnintainiugUiestand,  was  obliged  to 
fall  back.  On  the  15tli  lie  again  led  his  brigade, 
augmented  by  thelltb  and  20th  Illinois,  and  resisted 
the  desperate  charge  of  the  Confederates  in  their  last 
effort  to  escape  from  the  fort  by  breaking  the  Fed- 
eral lines.  Wallace  held  in  check  the  enemy  until 
reinforced  by  Gen.  Lew.  Wallace,  and  subsequently 
by  Gen.  Grant,  who  directed  the  finnl  movements, 
resulting  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Donaldson  Feb.  16. 
1862.  Fot  this  buttle  he  was  made  a brigadier-gen- 


eral of  volunteers.  He  next  was  on  the  field  of 
Shiloh  iu  command  of  Geu.  0.  F.  Smith's  division, 
and  for  six  hours  met  the  assnult  of  Gens.  Polk  and 
Hardic,  and  his  divisiou  was  the  last  to  leave  the 
field.  Gen.  Wallace  in  this  defence  was  mortally 
wounded,  and  died  at  Savanuub,  Teuu.,  Apr.  10, 
1862. 

HILL,  Nathaniel  Peter,  senator,  was  born  in 
Orange  county,  N.  Y..  Feb.  18,  1882.  He  is  de- 
scended from  au  old  English  family  which  became 
& large  landholder  in  the  north  of 
Ireland  about  1578,  from  lands 
granted  on  account  of  the  active 
part  taken  by  Sir  Moses  aud  Peter 
Hill,  under  the  Earl  of  Essex,  in 
suppressing  O'Neill’s  rebellion. 

His  great-grandfather,  Nathaniel 
Hill,  came  to  this  country  in  1780 
and  went  to  the  Scotch-Irisli  set- 
tlement west  of  the  Hudson,  in 
what  is  now  the  town  of  Craw- 
ford. Orange  co.,  N.  Y.,  where 
he  became  a large  lauded  proprie- 
tor. His  grandfather,  ('apt.  Peter 
Hill, was  an  officer  in  the  revolu- 
tionary army,  and  made  a brave 
defense  of  Fort  Montgomery  at 


the  time  it  was  captured  bv  the 
British.  Hisfather,  Nathaniel P. 

Hill,  was  a member  of  the  New 
York  legislature  in  1816.  1819,  1820,  and  1825;  was 
sheriff  1820,  1822;  judge  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas,  1828,  1825;  was  presidential  elector  in  1886, 
and  voted  for  Martin  Vnu  Buren.  The  distinction 
of  peacemaker  which  bad  been  given  to  bis  father, 
Capt.  Peter  Hill,  belonged  to  a still  greater  extent 
to  iiim.  The  son  entered  Brown  University  iu  1852, 
was  graduated  in  1856,  aud  remained  there  afterwards 
as  instructor  and  professor  of  chemistry,  in  all,  eleven 
years.  He  went  to  Colorado  ou  a professional  visit  in 
1864,  and  becoming  interested  in  the  great  problem  of 
extracting  the  gold  and  silver  from  the  refractory  ores 
of  that  state,  soon  after  resigned  his  professorship  in 
Brown  University,  and  made  Ids  permanent  home 
in  Colorado  iu  18’67.  As  manager  of  the  Boston  and 
Colorado  Smelting  Co.,  he  was  the  first  to  suc- 
cessfully treat  the  ores  of  Colorado,  and  stands 
alone  in  the  work  he  did  iu  the  early  days  to  pul 
mining  and  smelting  in  that  state  on  a sound  basis. 
He  was  elected  U.  S.  senator  in  January,  1879,  and 
served  for  the  full  term  of  six  years.  His  known 
probity  of  character  and  sound  judgment  had  often 
suggested  him  to  his  neighbors  for  various  otfie«>s, 
and  his  election  as  senator  came  without  a struggle, 
aud  was  an  unsought  honor.  His  career  in  the  sen- 
ate was  remarkable  for  bis  constant  effort  in  the 
interests  of  the  common  people.  No  question  ever 
came  up  ill  the  senate  during  his  term  in  which  the 
interests  of  the  capitalists  or  groat  monopolies  of  the 
country  wore  arrayed  against  the  interests  of  the 
masses  of  the  people,  llint  Senator  Hill  was  not 
found  working  with  untiring  zeal  for  the  latter.  In 
fact,  his  warfare  upon  the  powerful  monopolies  of 
the  country  probably  prevented  bis  succmling  him- 
self us  senator.  Throughout  bis  term  be  was  an 
ardent  ndvocate  of  silver  eoinage,  and  spoke  and 
wrote  extensively  ou  the  subject.  He  was  essentially 
the  originator  of  the  best  plan  for  a government 
telegraph  which  hns  yet  been  devised,  and  his 
speeches  on  tb&tsubjcct  displayed  the  most  thorough 
research.  At  the  close  of  his  senatorial  term  he 
assumed  the  active  management  of  several  large 
enterprises,  all  of  which  have  Ix-en  remarkably  suc- 
cessful. He  lias  since  held  but  one  public  office,  ns 
one  of  the  three  members  of  the  International 
Monetary  Commission,  to  which  be  was  nominated 
bv  Pres,  ilnrrison  and  confirmed  l>v  the  senate. 
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GODFREY,  Benjamin,  founder  of  Monticello 
Seminary,  was  born  at  Chatham,  Mass.,  Dec.  4, 
1794.  He  came  of  an  old  New  England  family.  At 
tbe  early  age  of  nine  years  he  ran  away  from  home 
ami  went  to  sea.  Ilia  first  voyage  being  to  Ireland, 
where hespent  nine  years.  The  warof  1812  brought 
him  home,  and  hespent  part  of  the  lime  during  that 
contlict  in  the  U.  S.  naval  service.  After  returning 
from  Ireland  lie  lived  for  a time  with  his  uncle,  Ben- 
jamin Godfrey,  with  wiiom  lie  studied  and  obtained  a 
fair  education,  including  a knowledge  of  navigation. 
He  subsequently  became  master  of  a merchantman, 
and  made  voyages  to  Italy,  Spain,  the  West  Indies, 
and  other  countries.  On  his  last  voyage  ho  was 
shipwrecked  near  Brasos.  Santiago,  ami  lost  nearly 
all  his  fortune.  In  1824  he  engaged  in  the  mercan- 
tile business  at  Matamoras,  Mex.  He  accumulated 
a handsome  fortune,  ami  was  transferring  the  silver, 
some  $200,000.  across  the  country  on  the  backs  of 
mules,  when  he  was  robbed  of  the  whole  of  it  by 
guerillas.  Undeterred  by  this 
great  misfortune  he  again  start- 
ed iu  business,  this  time  in 
New  Orleans,  where  lie  was 
again  successful  and  remained 
thereuntil  1832,  when  became 
North,  settling  in  Albion,  111., 
where  he  engaged  in  business 
with  W.  S.  Gilman.  It  was  iu 
tue  warehouse  of  Godfrey  & 
Gilman  that  E.  P.  Lovcioy 
lost  his  life  while  defending 
ins  property  against  a pro- 
slavery  nob  (see  vol.  II.  328). 
In  1833  Mr.  Gixlfrcv  united 
with  the  Albion  Presbyterian 
Church,  of  which  lie  subse- 
quently became  an  cider.  La- 
ter he  transferred  his  connec- 
tion to  the  Monticello  Church. 
Extensive  travel  and  observa- 


tion had  revealed  to  him  the  power  of  female  influ- 
ence over  society,  and  to  use  his  own  words,  "being 
desirous  to  act  the  part  of  a faithful  steward  of  what 
God  had  placed  in  my  possession.  I resolved  to  de- 
vote so  much  of  it  as  would  erect  a building,  to  be 
devoted  to  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  domestic  im- 
provement of  females.”  This  was  the  germ  of  Mon- 
- ticelio  Seminary.  Upon  the  original  building,  erect- 
ed four  miles  north  of  Albion,  lie  expended  $53,000. 
After  it  became  a chartered  institution  be  acted  as 
one  of  its  trustees  uutil  its  death.  The  institution 
opened  its  doors  for  the  receptiou  of  pupils  on  Apr. 


11,  1838,  nnd  from  that  time  lias  been  a phenomenal 
success.  Its  original  building  was  destroyed  by  fire 
some  five  years  ago,  and  replaced  by  one  costing 
$250,000,  and  unsurpassed  in  architectural  beauty, 
modern  improvements,  nnd  appointments,  aud  com- 
plete equipment  by  any  educational  institution  in  tbe 
country.  Cant.  Godfrey  led  an  active  business  life 
and  engaged  in  vast  enterprises,  including  tbe  build- 
ing of  the  Albion  and  Springfield  Railroad.  In  this 
enterprise  he  lost  heavily,  but  notwithstanding  this 
misfortune  and  his  large  lienefaclions,  he  died  a 
wealthy  man.  Capt.  Godfrey  was  twice  married; 
first  to  Harriet  Cooper,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  Nov.  27, 
1817,  by  whom  he  had  twelve  children.  He  was 
married’agnin  Aug.  15, 1839,  toll.  E.  Petit,  of  Hemp- 
stead, Long  Island,  by  whom  he  had  three  children. 
Capt.  Godfrey  died  at  his  suburban  residence  iu  God- 
frey. HI.,  Aug  13,  1862.  His  widow  survived  him 
some  twenty  years,  when  tbe  homestead  descended 
to  the  children  of  his  youngest  son,  Benjamin  God- 
frey ,ir.,  also  deceased. 

BALDWIN,  Theron,  missionary  and  first  prin- 
cipal of  Monticello  Seminary,  was  born  at  Goshen, 
Litchfield  co.  Conn.,  July  21,  1801,  son  of  Elisha 
and  Clarissa  (Judd)  Baldwin,  and  a descendant  ol 
Nathaniel  Baldwin,  oueofthe  first  settlersof  Milford, 
Conn.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1827, 
having  taken  rauk  among  the  foremost  scholars  of  his 
class,  and  then  entered  the  theologicnl  school.  lie 
was  soon  led  to  select  Catmdaas  a place  for  future  mis- 
sionary work,  but  meanwhile,  and  largly  owing  to 
his  influence,  an  association  had  been  formed  by  the 
students  with  the  intention  of  selecting  one  of  the 
new  states  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  aud  uniting  their 
labors  in  founding  churches,  schools,  aud  other  in- 
stitutions of  learning,  especially  a college.  -Mr, 
Baldwin’s  adhesion  to  the  enterprise  was  considered 
indispensable,  and,  finally  consenting,  he  and  his  life- 
long friend.  Julian  Sturtevant,  were  ordained  to  the 
ministry  in  1829,  and  under  theauspices  of  tbe  Amer- 
ican Home  Missionary  Society  proceeded  to  Illinois  in 
advance  of  the  rest  of  "the  Illinois  Band,”  as  tlio 
association  of  young  students  came  to  lie  called. 
His  first  year  was  spent  in  preaching,  including  tours 
on  horseback  overtbe  prairies, among  tbe  scattered  set- 
tlements, and  as  secretary  to  the  Illinois  State  Sunday- 
school  Union.  In  1831  lie  went  East  to  solicit  funds 
for  Illinois  College,  opened  at  Jacksonville  in  1830, 
ami  in  June  of  that  same  year  was  married  to  Caro- 
line Wilder  of  Burlington.  Vt.  Mr.  Bnldwiulmd  made 
a thorough  study  of  systems  of  education,  and  when 
(.'apt.  Benjamin  Godfrey  was  proposing  to  found 
Monticello  Seminary,  lie  made  it  a condition  that  Mr. 
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ment  and  courses  of  study  examined,  teachere  of 
rare  force  of  character  and  accomplishment  were  eu- 
gaged,  aud  when  Monticcllo  opened,  it  had  more  of 
the  essentials  of  a college  than 
any  other  institution  for  women, 
west  of  the  Alleghenies,  having 
been  organized  and  equipped  in 
accordance  with  Mr.  Baldwin’s 
belief  that  women  should  have 
the  same  educational  advantages 
as  men.  His  work  in  connec- 
tion with  the  seminary  was  sup- 
plemented by  tliut  of  his  wife, 
to  whose  efforts  in  raising  money 
for  her  tuition,  many  a young 
girl  was  indebted.  ' Previous 
to  the  vear  1843,  some  half 
dozen  collegiate  institutions  had 
Ik-cu  founded  in  the  states  of 
Ohio.  Iudinua,  Illinois,  and  Wis- 
consin, by  Presbyterinnsaud  Con- 
gregationalLsts,  and  it  was  felt 
that  these  could  Ik-  Wst  fostered 
and  aided  by  a single  organization.  In  1843  such 
an  agency  was  formed  under  the  name  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological 
Education  at  the  West.  Some  years  later  it  passed 
Into  the  coutrol  of  the  Congregational  denomination, 
and  is  now  known  as  the  College  and  Education 
Society.  Mr.  Baldwin  was  chosen  its  first  secretary, 
ami  removed  to  New  Y ork  to  spend  the  rest  of  his 
life  in  lubor  with  voice  and  pen,  in  urging  the  neces- 
sity of  planting  a Christian  college  of  high  grade  in 
every  new  state.  He  foresaw  the  future  greatness  of 
California,  aud  prophesied  its  connection  with  the 
East  by  means  of  a railway,  when  few  even  among 
the  wise cotlld  lie  found  who  believed  that  the  Pacific 
coast  would  ever  be  so  thickly  settled  as  to  need  col- 
leges. His  yearly  reports  and  theaddresses  delivered 
bv  eminent  educators  aud  clergymen  at  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  society  constitute  a most  valuable 
contribution  to  the  history  of  ltigher  education.  He 
received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Marietta  College. 
His  death  occurred  Apr.  10,  1870,  at  Orange,  N.  J. 

FOBES,  Philena,  educator,  was  born  in  Onan- 
daga  county,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  10.  1811,  daughter  of 
Philander  Folios,  a native  of 
Bridgewater,  Mass.  His  earliest 
ancestors  in  this  country  were 
John  Folios  and  John  Washhuni 
—on  his  mother's  side.  They 
eatne  from  England  in  1688  and 
'85,  and  were  among  the  original 
set  tiers  and  proprietors  of  Bridge- 
water.  Her  mother.  Nancy  War- 
ner, of  Cummington,  Mass.,  was 
of  Puritan  descent.  Miss  Fobes 
received  her  education  mostly  in 
Albany,  and  at  Courllund  Sem- 
inary.  New  York,  where  she  was 
graduated.  She  tauebt  for  three 
years  in  the  Seward  Seminary, 
Rochester.  N.  Y.  In  1837  Miss 
Folios  went  to  Montieello  to 
take  charge  of  a department, 
and  site  aided  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  curriculum  of  that  seminary,  which  opened  in 
April,  183*.  one  of  the  pioneer  institutions  of  learn- 
ing in  the  West.  Dr.  Baldwin  continued  principal 
of  this  seminary  until  1848,  but  his  necessary  absence 
much  of  the  time,  left  Mias  Fobes  its  active  head  and 
inspiration.  In  1K43  she  was  chosen  principal,  hold- 
ing the  office  until  1800.  making  twenty-seven  years 


of  life-work  at  Monticcllo,  with  the  exception  of  the 
year  1854,  which  she  spent  abroad,  returning  with  a 
store  of  reminiscences  which  have  been  helpful  in  her 
work.  After  resigning  her  charge  at  Monticcllo  in 
1805  and  leaving  in  1860,  Miss  Fobes  spent  some 
years  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  New  Haven,  Conn. 

In  1880  she  took  up  a jiermunent  residence  in  Phila- 
delphia, where  she  maintains  a lively  interest  in  the 
benevolent  aud  educational  movements  of  tho  day. 

In  a large  measure  due  to  her  influence  and  exer- 
tious,  Monticcllo  Scntinaty  stands  pioneer  in  the 
West : in  tho  erection  of  buildings  adapted  and 
equipped  for  educational  work;  in  adopting  and 
requiring  a course  of  study  with  examinations  for 
admission,  aud  diplomas  for  graduation;  and  in  pro- 
viding independent  instructors  for  each  department. 

Her  aim  was  to  base  her  instruc- 
tions upon  the  great  principles  of 
religion,  that  the  education  fur- 
nished should  be  substantial, 
practical,  aud  develop  both  the 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral 
powers,  and  prepare  its  subject 
for  the  sober  realities  and  duties 
of  actual  life. 

HASKELL,  Harriet  New- 
ell, third  principal  of  Montieello 
Seminary,  was  born  at  Waldboro', 

Lincoln  eo.,  Me.,  Jau.  14,  1885. 
of  English  and  Seotch-Irish  an- 
tecedents, her  maternal  grand- 
father having  been  one  of  the  first 
settlers  of  her  native  town,  re-  . 
cciving  deed  of  lauds  from  Gen.  Qyjnulf"??  </.// 
Henry  Knox.  In  1848  she  en- 
tered the  Cnstleton  Classical 
Seminary  at  Castleton.Vt.,  taking  there  a diploma 
for  full  classical  course  which  would  give  entrance 
to  the  junior  class  at  Vermont  University  had  women 
lieen  admitted;  from  there,  In  1851,  she  went  to  Mount 
Holyoke  Seminary,  where  she  was  graduated  In  1855. 

She  at  once  began  her  career  as  an  educator,  as  prin- 
cipal of  high  schools  in  Maine  and  Boston.  In  1863 
she  was  called  by  unanimous  vole  of  board  of  trus- 
tees of  Castietoo  Seminary  in  Vermont,  to  become 
principal;  heretofore  in  this  old  school,  founded  in 
1766,  only  men  had  been  principals.  Mias  Haskell’s 
versatility  and  energy  received  recognition  in  the 
responsibility  of  the  position.  She  resigned  in 
1867  to  assume  the  same  position  in  Montieello 
Seminary  at  Godfrey,  111.  Miss  Haskell  raised  the  in- 
stitution to  the  highest  standard,  undon  Nov.  4, 1888, 
saw  it  burned  to  the  ground  in  one  hour’s  lime. 

Here  Iter  native  courage  and  energy  were  put  to  the 
severest  test.  She  was  the  only  woman  on  the  board 
of  trustees,  and  while  the  oilier  members  seemed 
overwhelmed  by  the  calamity 
and  despaired  of  raising  fumfs 
necessary  for  tho  rebuilding  of 
the  institution,  she  at  once 
thought  out  plans  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a temporary  structure, 
and  raised  a large  amount  of  the 
monev  necessary  to  build  it.  her- 
self donating  tho  sum  of  $1,000, 
though  she  was  personally  a 
heavy  loser  by  tho  fire.  She 
then  called  the  Itonrd  together, 
and  seeing  what  she  had  ac- 
complished, they  gave  her  tho 
heartiest  approbation,  and  in  the  course  of  eight 
weeks  the  work  had  been  so  vigorously  pushed,  that 
the  scattered  pupils  were  called  together,  their  work 
resumed,  and  the  senior  class,  was  graduated  in  June  at 
the  usual  time,  the  corner  stone  of  the  permanent 
structure  Wing  laid  on  commencement  day.  Had  it 
not  been  for  Miss  Haskell's  pcrsisieul  euergy  aud 
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success,  it  is  probable  that  the  usefulness  of  Monti- 
cello  would  have  been  indefinitely  if  not  permanently 
suspended.  The  present  school  building  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  United  State*,  and  the 
chapel,  donated  by  William  Henry  Reid  of  Chicago, 
in  memory  of  his  wife,  Eleanor  Irwin  Reid,  is  con- 
sidered a model  of  architectural  beauty.  It  may  be 
well  seen  through  the  work  that  she  has  accomplished, 
that  Miss  Haskell  is  a leader.  As  au  educator,  she 
has  few  equals.  As  a woman,  she  has  a happy  com- 
bination of  strength  of  character,  gentleness  and 
kindness  of  heart,  and  as  a Christian,  her  life  is  an 
example.  Through  those  united  qualifications,  she 
has  attained  the  highest  success. 


JOHNSON,  Charles  P.,  lawyer,  was  born  in 
Lebanon,  St.  Clair  co.,  111.,  Jan.  18,1836.  His  ances- 
tors. from  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  were  among 
the  pioneers  of  the  western  territory.  His  education 
was  obtained  chiefly  at  the  com- 
mon schools,  though  prior  to  liis 
settling  in  St.  Louis  he  was  for 
one  year  a studeut  at  McKen- 
dree  College.  The  l>e8t  part  of 
his  education,  however,  was  pro- 
cured at  “the  case,’’  as  lie 
not  only  thoroughly  learned  the 
printer’s  trade,  but  also  pub- 
lished, in  his  eighteenth  year,  a 
weekly  paper  at  the  town  of 
Sparta,  111.  In  1855  he  estab- 
lished himself  in  St.  Louis,  and 
commenced  tiie  study  of  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1857.  In  1859  he  was  elected 
to  the  office  of  city  attorney, 
his  term  expiring  in  1860.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war 
he  enlisted  under  the  first  call 
for  troops,  and  served  as  lieuten- 
ant for  three  months  in  the  3d  Missouri  regiment. 
During  this  time  he  was  actively  engaged  in  raising 
the  8th  Missouri  regiment,  which  he  tendered  to  Mr. 
Lincoln  in  person.  He  was  also  the  bearer  of  dis- 
patches from  Gen.  Lyon  to  Pres.  Lincoln.  The  offi- 
cers of  the  8th  Missouri  elected  him  to  the  inaiorship 
of  the  regiment,  but  he  declined,  because  of  delicate 
health  and  his  lack  of  military  knowledge.  In  1882, 
although  declining  the  nomination  for  congress,  ho 
accepted  the  candidacy  to  the  legislature.  There  he 
was  assigned  to  what  at  that  time  was  the  most  im- 
portant position  in  the  body,  the  chairmanship  of 
the  committee  on  empancipation,  his  zeal,  energy, 
and  powers  as  a debater,  soon  giving  him  the  leader- 
ship of  the  house.  In  1865  ho  was  again  elected  to 
the  legislature,  but  in  the  fall  of  1866  he  accepted 
the  appointment  of  circuit  attorney  for  the  city  and 
county  of  St.  Louis,  which  position  he  filled  for  six 
years.  During  this  time  he  laid  the  foundation  for 
his  subsequent  brilliant  career  at  the  bar.  In  the  se- 
lection of  the  joint  Democratic  and  liberal  Republi- 
can ticket  of  1872,  he  was  presented  as  a candidate 
for  lieutenant-governor,  tie  was  elected,  aud  dur- 
ing the  time  he  served,  became  noted  for  his  marked 
ability  as  a parliamentarian  and  presiding  officer.  A 
few  years  later  Gov.  Johuson’s  interest  was  aroused 
iu  opposition  to  the  evils  of  public  gambling  in  8t. 
Louis,  which  had  become  a ruling  clement  in  the 
politics  of  that  city.  For  this  purpose  lie  again  be- 
came a member  of  the  legislature  in  1881,  and  the 
coosoqueucc8  of  his  work  in  that  body  are  matters  of 
history.  Throughout  his  entire  public  career.  Gov. 
Johnson  showed  himself  to  be  a man  of  broad  and 
liberal  views,  possessing  in  addition  the  power  to 
embody  in  legislative  enactment  what  is  necessary 
for  a practical  accomplishment  of  desired  ends. 
He  was  a zealous  supporter  of  every  measure  or 


movement  looking  to  the  development  and  advance- 
ment of  his  city  and  state.  From  the  expiration  of 
his  last  term  in  the  legislature,  Gov.  Johuson  has  de- 
clined all  nominations  for  public  office  which  were 
tendered  him,  returned  to  the  practiceof  law,  giving 
his  entire  attention  to  that  profession,  and  devoting 
himself  almost  exclusively  to  criminal  law.  His  rep- 
utation as  an  advocate  and  orator  extended  through- 
out. the  entire  West.  Iu  1892  he  was  tendered  and 
accepted  the  professorship  of  criminal  law  iu  the 
law  department  of  the  Washington  University  of  St. 
Louis. 

HAEELE,  John,  coal  operator,  was  bom  at 
Hazleton,  Pa.,  Dec.  15,  1858,  and  is  the  son  of  the 
lute  George  B.  Markle,  whose  biography  will  be 
found  elsewhere  in  this  work,  and  who  was  pre-emi- 
nent iu  the  development  of  the  coal  industry  in  the 
anthracite  region.  Our  subject  attended  privateand 
public  schools  in  his  native  city,  until  liis  twelfth 
year,  when  he  entered  the  Alexander  Military  Insti- 
tute at  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained 
three  years.  The  following  two  years  lie  attended 
Lauderbach’s  Academy  in  Philadelphia,  aud  after- 
wards entered  Lafayette  College  in  the  class  of  '80. 
He  was  graduated  In  the  mining-engiueeriiig  course, 
after  winch  he  was  appointed  general  superintendent 
of  his  father's  firm.  In  the  region  of  Jeddo,  in  time 
succeeding  his  father,  who  was  compelled  to  retire 
on  account  of  ill  health.  During  the  entire  period  of 
his  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  firm,  of  which 
he  is  now  a partner,  he  has  shown  talent  and  execu- 
tive ability  of  a high  order  and  is  the  daring  projec- 
tor of  the  Jeddo  tunnel,  one  of  the  most  important 
improvements  so  far  introduced  into  the  coal  indus- 
try in  the  anthracite  regions.  This  tunnel  is  being 
made  at  vast  expense,  and  when  completed  will  be 
the  most  important  advance  in  the  matter  of  min- 
ing that  has  marked  the  decade  of  late  rapid  im- 
provements, and  will  open  several  coal  fields,  hereto- 
fore practically  shut  out  from  development.  Mr. 
Mark  le  is  president  and  chief  engineer  of  the  company. 


CONNELL,  William  Lawrence,  business  man, 
was  bora  iu  Minooka,  near  Scranton,  Pa..  Oct.  14, 
1862,  son  of  James  Connell.  He  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  of  Scran- 
ton, aud  by  private  instruc- 
tion. In  1$81  be  entered  the 
furniture  business  of  Hill,  Reis- 
er & Co.,  at  Scrantou,  and  in 
1886,  with  B.  A.  Hill,  purchas- 
ed the  interests  of  the  firm 
which  was  afterward  continued 
under  the  name  of  Ilil!  & Con- 
nell, and  became  one  of  the 
leading  furniture  houses  of  the 
state.  Mr.  Connell  is  a di- 
rector of  the  Scranton  Axle 
Works,  and  treasurer  and 
manager  of  the  business  of  the 
Enterprise  Coal  Co.  He  has 
served  two  terms  as  member  of 
the  common  council  of  Scran- 
ton, one  term  as  chairman  of 
the  same,  and  was  elected 
mayor  of  Semutou  in  1893. 

Mr!  Connell  is  a gentleman  of  rare  personal  gifts, 
embodying  a remarkably  fine  aud  commanding  pres- 
ence. with  mental  qualities  of  a high  order.  In  bis 
official  career  ho  is  stern  and  unrelenting  to  incorri- 
gibles,  merciful  to  the  unfortunate,  disposed  to  deal 
leniently  with  first  offenders,  and  lias  made  an  unsur- 
passed chief  magistrate.  Favoring  all  public  im- 
provements calculated  to  secure  the  advancement  of 
tlic  municipality  and  welfare  of  its  inhabitants,  he 
exercises  proper  economy  and  watchful  care  over 
cxjienditures  to  prevent  waste. 
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ANDERSON,  Richard  Clough,  soldier  and 
pioneer,  was  bora  in  Hanover  county,  Va.,  Jan 
12,  1750.  Entering  the  Continental  army  as  a 
captain,  he  served  with  great  gallantry  throughout 
the  revolutionary  war,  specially  distinguishing 
himself  at  Brandywine,  Germantown,  and  Trenton; 
in  this  last  battle  crassiug  the  Delaware  in  ad- 
vance of  the  main  body  of  the  army,  and  driving 
the  enemy  before  hint.  Retiring  at  the  close  of  the 
war  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  he  removed 
to  the  wilderness  of  Kentucky,  near  Louisville, 
and  became  one  of  the  most  active  and  influential 
of  those  heroic  men  who  wrested  that  state  from 
the  savages.  He  was  a member  of  the  important 
convention  of  1788,  and  in  1793  was  chosen  a 
presidential  elector.  In  1797  he  built  a two-masted 
vessel,  anti  shipped  from  Louisville  the  first  cargo 
of  produce  that  ever  went  from  Kentucky  direct 
to  Europe.  About  1785  be  married  Elizabeth 
Clark,  a sister  of  Gen.  George  Rogers  Clark,  and 
by  her  became  the  father  of  Richard  Clough 
Anderson  and  Rol>ert  Anderson.  He  diet!  near 
Louisville,  Ky.,  Oct.  16,  1826.  His  biography  has 
been  written  by  E.  L.  Audcrsou  (New  York, 
1879). 

ADAMS,  John  R. , clergyman,  was  bora  in 
Plainfield,  Conn.,  in  1802,  ami  was  graduatedat  Yale 
in  1821.  He  was  engaged  continuously  in  pastoral 
and  missionary  labor  until  June,  1861,  when  he  was 
appointed  chaplulu  of  the  5th  Maine  volunteers. 
He  was  present  at  nearly  all  the  battles  of  the  army 
of  the  Potomac,  from  the  first  Bull  Run  to  the  close 
of  the  civil  war,  and  his  services  were  such  as  to 
receive  public  commendation  from  bis  general 
officers  and  the  governor  of  Maine.  He  died  of 
disease  contracted  in  the  discharge  of  his  army 
duties,  Apr.  26,  1866. 

HARTRANFT,  Cheater  David,  clergyman 
and  educator,  was  born  in  Frederick  township, 
Slontgomery  co.,  Pa.,  Oct.  15.  1839.  His  father 
was  the  proprietor  of  extensive  Hour  mills  in  Phil- 
adelphia. His  ancestors  on  both  sides  came  to  this 
country  from  Germany  about 
1734,  under  the  stress  of  religious 
persecution,  those  on  the  father's 
side  being  8ch  weuckfeldere,  from 
Silesia ; those  on  the  mother's 
being  Lutherans,  from  the  Pala- 
tinate. The  son  removed  with 
his  parents  from  Frederick  to 
Philadelphia  in  1846,  so  that  the 
foundations  of  his  education  were 
laid  in  the  city  schools.  In  1856 
he  was  graduated  from  the  Phila- 
delphia High  School,  a semi- 
collegiate  institution,  conferring 
a baccalaureate  degree.  He  then 
studied  for  one  year  at  the  Hill 
School  in  Pottstown,  Pa.  Dur- 


<->  . . ing  this  period  he  was  an  omnl- 

verous  reader,  especially  in  the 
field  of  English  literature;  an  ear- 
nest student  in  all  prescribed  topics;  and  a freauent 
speaker,  ami  even  lecturer,  before  students’  clubs; 
a lender  in  athletic  sports;  and  ardently  interested  in 
the  political  discussions  of  the  time,  llis  success  in 
mathematics  led  to  his  nomination  fora  vacancy  at 
West  Point;  but  his  age  was  at  that  time  below  the 
standard.  From  1857  to  1861  lie  was  in  the  regular 
course  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
wus  graduated  with  honors.  Throughout  the  first 
years  of  his  college  study  Dr.  Hartmnft  bad  the  ca- 
reer of  a lawyer  in  view;  later  this  gave  place  to  a 
determination  to  specialize  as  a teacher  of  history. 
Though  always  religiously  inclined,  lie  did  not  avow 
his  Christian  faith  until  his  third  year  at  the  univer- 
sity. when  he  joined  the  Second  Dutch  Reformed 


Church  in  Philadelphia.  The  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war  led  to  the  formation  of  a military  company  in 
the  university,  of  which  he  was  chosen  captaiu.  La- 
ter, lie  held  the  same  rank  in  the  18tb  regiment  of 
the  Pennsylvania  militia,  raised  in  Philadelphia. 
Had  not  unforeseen  hindrances  intervened  after  the 
buttle  of  Gettysburg,  he  would  have  served  either  as 
colouel  of  a then  newly  organized  regiment  of  in- 
fantry, or  as  major  of  artillery.  From  the  univer- 
sity he  w ent  to  the  theological  seminary  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  church  at  New  Brunswick,"  N.  J.,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1864,  his  first  jiastorate  being 
over  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  of  South  Bush- 
wick,  N.  Y.,  now  a part  of  Brooklyn,  where  he  re- 
mained two  years.  In  1868  lie  was  called  to  the 
Second  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  und  there  labored  for  twelve  years.  During 
these  pastorates  lie  displayed  Ills  versatility  and  ca- 
pacity forwork,  not  only  in  the  usual  lines  of  preach- 
ing and  general  pastoral  care,  but  in  an  enterprising, 
and  at  that  time  novel,  organization  of  the  Suu- 
day-sehool  for  systematic  study  and  teaching,  aud  of 
the  whole  church  fora  variety  of  philanthropic  and 
evangelistic  objects.  In  New  Brunswick,  also,  be 
found  opportunity  for  the  special  exercises  of  his 
unusual  musical  gifts  and  attainments,  which  had 
been  recognized  in  1801  by  an  bonoraiy  degree  of 
Mtis.  D.  from  Rutgers  College.  He  formed  and 
trained  a chorus  choir  of  fifty  voices,  and  a chorus 
of  children.  He  was  for  ten  years  the  conductor  of 
an  oratorio  society,  giving  many  of  the  best  choral 
works.  His  own  specialties  as  a jiorformer  included 
the  violin  and  the  organ,  as  well  as  the  voice.  He 
was  at  the  head  of  a large  plan  for  a musical  conser- 
vatory, which  was  in  successful  operation  for  three 
years,  until  given  up  in  the  business  depression  of 
1873.  In  this  enterprise  the  late  Dr.  Leopold  Dam- 
roach,  and  the  organist,  Samuel  P.  Warren,  were 
actively  interested.  In  February.  1879.  Dr.  Hart- 
ranft  became  Waldo  professor  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory in  the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary  (then 
called  the  Theological  Institute  of  Connecticut). 
This  chair  gave  him  the  opportunity  to  utilize  the 
remarkable  accumulation  of  historical  and  technical 
theological  knowledge  with  which  his  mind  was  al- 
ready stored.  It  also  gave  impetus  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  further  study  in  all  branches  of  sacred  learn- 
ing. His  treatment  of  theological  eneyclopiedin  and 
of  biblical  theology  as  parts  of  a seminary  course  was 
more  extensive  than  lirnl  before  been  attempted  in 
America.  Indeed,  their  development  in  Hartford 
was  the  signal  for  their  recognition  in  many  other  sem- 
inaries. The  special  interest  of  I)r.  Unifnnift  in  the 
expansion  of  the  scope  of  theological  education  was 
first  expressed  publicly  in  an  address  delivered  in  1879 
at  New  York,  entitled,  “Aims of  a Theological  Semi- 
nary.” In  the  reorganization  of  the  course  of  study 
at  Hartford,  from  1885  onward,  lie  took  a leading 
pari.  In  1888  the  office  of  president  was  revived, 
and  he  was  elected  to  it.  His  inaugural  address, 
entitled,  “ Some  Thoughts  on  the  Scojh;  of  Theol- 
ogy and  Theological  Education,"  was  delivered  on 
May  lOtli  of  that  year.  This  became  a kind  of 
basis  for  the  new  jaulagogic  system  of  the  institu- 
tion, which  was  at  the  time  somewhat  novel  in  Amer- 
ica, and  which  still  maintains  its  uniqueness  in  sev- 
eral particulars.  From  this  point-  onward  the 
influence  of  Dr.  Hartmuft's  masterly  mind  is  to  lie 
traced  in  every  part  of  the  institution's  life.  To  him 
is  specially  due  the  formation  and  arrangement  of 
the  extensive  library  which,  in  1894.  was  established 
in  the  tine  building  erected  for  it  through  the  lilier- 
nlity  of  the  late  Newton  Case.  This  collection  nuin- 
berisl  at  that  lime  nearly  GO. 000  volumes,  being  the 
second  in  size  in  tin:  state.  Dr.  Hartrauft  had  also 
been  tin;  originator  of  a choral  society  in  Hartford  in 
1882,  which  still  flourishes.  In  1889  he  secured  the 
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ojtcning  of  the  seminary  to  women  on  the  same  terms 
as  to  men.  From  the  same  year  he  was  also  particu- 
larly interested  in  the  university  extension  move- 
ment in  Hartford,  which  proceeded  portly  under  the 
auspices  of  the  seminary  and  partly  outside.  At  the 
same  time,  also,  he  was  active  in  the  formation  of  a 
learned  society  called  the  National  Academy  of  The- 
ology, in  which  theological  professors  of  all  denom- 
inations united.  In  1893,  in  consequence  of  the  fuller 
subdivision  of  topics  in  the  seminary  faculty.  Dr. 
Hartranft  was  transferred  to  a new  professorship — 
that  of  biblical  theology,  retaining  his  place  as  pres- 
ident. Dr.  Hartranft  has  published  comparatively 
little.  In  1887  he  edited  the  Anti-Donatist  writings 
of  St.  Augustine,  and  in  1890  the  ecclesiastical  his- 
toiy  of  Sozomen,  for  the  American  series  of  the 
Post-Nice ne  fathers.  Since  1884  he  has  beeu  at 
work,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Schwcnckfeldcra, 
on  an  exhaustive  publication  of  all  the  accessible  in- 
formation and  documents  concerning  their  founder, 
Caspar  Schwenckfelder  von  Ossig,  one  of  the  great 
actors  in  the  German  reformation.  In  pursuance  of 
this  object  Dr.  Hartranft  had  made  several  visits  to 
Eiiroj>e,  one  of  which  covered  more  than  a year,  and 
has  already  accumulated  an  enormous  mass  of  lit- 
erary material,  most  of  it  entirely  unedited  and  un- 
known, and  some  of  it  having  very  important  bear- 
ing on  the  religious  history  of  the  early  sixteenth 
century.  None  of  this  material  has  as  vet  (1894) 
been  published.  The  most  salient  of  Dr.  Hartrauft’s 
characteristics  is  his  remarkable  breadth  of  culture. 
There  is  hardly  a branch  of  learning,  be  it  linguistic, 
physical,  historical,  Aesthetic,  or  philosophical,  in 
which  he  lifts  not  made  Independent  and  useful  re- 
searches. His  powers  of  mental  acquisition  are  phe- 
nomenal. coupled  with  tine  capacities  of  analysis, 
systematization,  and  origiual  rearrangement.  These 
qualities,  combined  with  conspicuous energ)' of  body, 
mind,  and  spirit,  an  unfaiiiug  enthusiasm  and  strong 
personal  magnetism,  have  givcu  Dr.  Hartranft  unu- 
stml  success  as  a teacher.  As  a public  speaker,  lie 
is  distinguished  by  great  impressiveness  of  mauner, 
copiousness  of  expression,  and  power  to  ap|ieal  to 
and  sway  the  wills  of  his  auditors.  Williams  Col- 
lege. at  its  centennial,  conferred  upon  him  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  S.T.D.  Dr.  Hartranft  was  married 
on  June  SO,  1804.  to  Anne  Frances,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  J.  F.  Berg.  I). I).  Of  their  five  children,  but 
one  son,  Frederick  Berg  Hartranft,  survives. 

HOOK,  Frances,  soldier.  She  received  a supe- 
rior education,  ami  was  an  accomplished  voting 
woman.  When  her  brother  joined  the  65th  Home 
Guards  of  Illinois,  she  enlisted  also,  under  the  name 
of  Frank  Miller.  At  the  end  of  the  three  months’ 
service  she  was  mustered  out  with  the  remainder  of 
her  regiment,  her  sex  not  having  been  discovered. 
She  then  enlisted  in  the  90th  Illinois,  and  was  subse- 
quently wounded  in  a battle  near  Chattanooga,  and 
when  trying  to  escape,  was  again  wounded  in  the 
leg,  and  taken  prisoner.  The  Confederates,  on 
discovering  her  sex.  treated  her  respectfully,  and 
while  in  prison  at  Atlanta  she  received  a letter  from 
JefTersou  Davis,  offering  her  commission  as  lieuten- 
ant in  the  Confederate  army.  As  soon  ns  she  was 
released  she  joined  the  2d  East  Tennessee  cavalry, 
and  fought  gallantly  with  them  near  MurfresbortV, 
and  with  them  waded  the  Btone  river  into  the  place 
on  the  Sunday  when  the  Federal  troops  were  re- 
pulsed. During  this  battle  she  was  severely  wounded 
iu  the  shoulder,  and  her  sex  being  reported  to  Gen. 
Hosecmns,  lie  ordered  her  dismissal  from  the  ser- 
vice. She  bad  performed  valuable  dutv  as  scout  to 
the  anny  of  the  Cumlierland,  and  her  intrepid 
braverr,  and  her  entreaties  to  remain,  so  touched 
Gen.  Itosecrans,  that  he  personally  arranged  for  her 
return  to  her  parents.  Notwithstanding  her  dis- 


missal, she  afterward  joined  the  8th  Michigan  at 
Bowling  Green,  and  remained  connected  with  this 
regiment.  She  was  a true  patriot  and  gallaut  soldier. 


PEAVEY,  Frank  Hutchison,  capitalist,  was 
bom  in  Eastport,  Me.,  Jail.  18,  1850  ; son  of  Al- 
bert D.  Peavey,  who  was  a vessel  owner,  ami  in  part- 
nership with  "Gen.  Peavey,  Ills  father,  one  of  the 
most  extensive  dealers  iu  piue  lands  and  saw  mills  in 
eastern  Maine.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  Frank  went 
to  Chicago  to  seek  his  fortune,  and  was  employed  as 
messenger  bov,  anil  later  as  book-keeper  in  the 
Northwestern  National  Bank  of  that  city,  where  he 
remained  two  years.  In  1807  he  accepted  a position 
in  a general  store  iu  Sioux  City,  la.,  the  largest  on 
the  Missouri  river  at  that  time, 


in  which  city  he  remained  for 
eighteen  years.  His  career  as 
a "grain  merchant  began  in  1875, 
under  the  firm  name  of  F.  II. 

Peavey  & Co.,  starling  in  busi- 
ness with  one  elevator.  11c 
now  (1895)  owns  and  controls 
over  400  country  elevators,  scat- 
tered from  Chicago  to  the  Pa- 
cific coast ; and  his  firm  owns 
and  controls  the  largest  num- 
ber of  terminal  elevators  of  any 
concern  in  the  country.  The 
capacity  of  the  Peavey  eleva- 
tors is  i6, 500,000  bushels,  which 
is  the  largest  elevator  capacity 
controled  by  any  one  man  in  the 
world.  In  addition  to  the  eleva- 
tor (rapacity  that  he  owns  and 
controls,  he  is  also  the  largest  stockholder  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Globe  Elevator  Co.  of  Duluth,  Minn., 
which  has  5.000,000  bushels  capacity.  The  success 
of  his  grain  and  elevator  business  "is  due  to  wise 
and  careful  management,  strict  avoidance  of  sjiecu- 
latiou.  and  the  application  of  solid  business  princi- 
ples. In  nine  years  it  had  become  so  extensive  that 
more  central  headquarters  were  demanded,  and  in 
the  fnll  of  1884  he  removed  to  Minneapolis,  and  has 
since  that  time  made  his  residence  in  that  city.  He 
is  a director  in  the  Northwestern  Nntional  Bank  of 
Minneapolis.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Security  National  Bank  of  Sioux  City,  and  up  to 
the  time  of  his  removal  from  the  city  was  its  presi- 
dent. In  1872  Mr.  Penvev  was  married  to  Mary, 
daughter  of  George  G.  Wright,  of  Des  Moines, 
In.  They  have  three  children:  two  daughters  and 
one  son. 

BROWN,  John,  senator,  was  bom  in  Staunton, 
Va.,  Sept.  12.  1757.  He  belonged  ton  noted  family, 
his  father,  of  the  same  name,  being  for  forty  years 
a prominent  Presbyterian  minister  of  Virginia;  his 
brother  James,  jurist,  was  U.  S.  senator  from  Lou- 
isiana, and  minister  to  France;  and  another  brother 
Samuel  was  a distinguished  physician  of  Kentucky, 
whose  son,  Benjamin  Gratz  Brown,  became  governor 
of  Missouri.  During  the  retreat  of  the  American 
army  through  New  Jersey,  Princeton  College,  where 
John  was  a student,  was  "closed.  John  immediately 
joined  the  retreating  forces,  crossed  the  Delaware, 
and  served  under  Washington  and  Lafayette  until 
the  close  of  the  war.  He  then  completed  his  educa- 
tion at  Washington  College,  Lexington,  Va. : after- 
wards studied  law,  while  supporting  himself  ns  a 
teacher,  and  was  mlmittiHl  to  the  bar  iu  1782.  Re- 
moving to  Frankfort,  Ky.,  in  1788.  he  secured  a 
large  legal  business,  and  attained  great  popularity 
ns  a prominent  actor  in  the  most  critical  period  or* 
the  commonwealth’s  existence.  He  was  a member 
of  the  convention  of  1786;  addressed  the  people  on 
the  subject  of  the  Mississippi  in  1787;  was  the  same 
year  elected  to  the  state  legislature  of  Virginia;  was 
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a member  of  tbe  Continental  congress  in  1787-88; 
and  served  in  the  Federal  congress  from  March  4, 
1789,  until  Nov.  5,  1792.  He  was  one  of  the  last 
survivors  of  the  old  congress,  and  the  first  U.  R.  sen- 
ator front  the  Mississippi  valley,  serving  from  Nov. 
5,  1792,  until  March  8,  1805,  presiding  pro  tenuxm 
iu  1803.  lie  was  active  in  the  Indian  affairs  of  the 
western  frontier,  and  did  much  to  promote  the  ad- 
mission of  Kentucky  into  the  Union,  and  to  secure 


for  the  West  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
majority  of  It 

cation  of  the  Federal  constitution,  and  was  a warm 

He  died 


With  the  m 


of  his  stale  lie  opposed  the  ratifi- 


supporter  of  President  Jefferson’s  policy, 
in  Frankfort,  Aug.  29,  1837. 

MERRILL,  George  Robert,  clergyman,  was 
born  iu  Newhuryport,  Mass.,  Dec.  26, 1845.  Ills  par 
ents  were  working  ]x*ople  iu  modest  circumstances,  of 
Norman-French  ancestry,  who 
came  to  New  England  in  the 
Puritan  emigration.  He  was  tit- 
led for  college  in  the  Brown 
High  School  of  his  native  city  ; 
was  graduated  at  Amherst  Col- 
lege in  1865.  having  met  his  col- 
lege expenses  by  teaching  at  East 
Corinth  and  Blue  Hill  iu  Maine, 
Beemerville,  N.  J.,  ami  the  Am- 
herst public  schools.  Never  hav- 
ing had  any  other  purpose  than 
to  enter  the  ministry,  he  be- 
gan theological  studies  at  the 
seminary  in  Bangor,  Me.  Early 
in  1866*  he  accepted  an  ap- 
pointment as  missionary  of  the 
American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion, and  was  located  at  Hampton, 
Vh.  In  July  of  that  year  an  un- 
expected train  of  providential  circumstances  brought 
him  to  Hcnrietta,asuburt>  of  Rochester, N.  Y..  and  the 
care  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  that  place  was 
joined  with  attendance  upon  the  lectures  at  Rocheaer 
Theological  Seminary.  He  was  ordained  at  Henri- 
etta, Jan.  2,  1867.  the  sermon  being  by  an  honored 
Instructor,  Prof.  W.  8.  Tyler,  of  Amherst  College. 
From  1870-78  he  was  stated  supply  of  the  Presbyter- 
ian Church  at  Medina,  N.  Y. ; from  1878-76,  pastor 
of  Plymouth  Church,  Adrian,  Mich.,  and  engaged 
with  Ilev.  J.  G.  Fraser,  I).  D.,  iu  the  publication  of 
“The  Fellowship,”  a religious  paper  for  Ohio  and 
Michigan.  From  1876-79  he  was  pastor  of  the  Second 
Church,  Biddeford,  Me.,  aud  engaged  in  preparation 
of  Sunday-school  lessons  for  the  “ Union  Bible 
Teacher, ’’  then  published  by  Hoyt,  Fogg  & Don- 
liarn  of  Portland.  From  1879-86  lie  was  pastor  of 
the  First  Church,  Painesville.  O..  from  which  place 
he  removed  to  the  pastorale  of  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Dec.  1,  1886. 
He  was  married  May  1,  1867,  to  Eunice  Thurston 
Plumer.  of  Newburvport,  Mass.,  who  diet!  Nov. 
29,  1883 ; and  on  Mnv  19,  1885,  to  Man,'  Morse 
House,  of  Painesville,  O.  He  received  the  degree 
of  M.A.  in  course  from  Amherst  College,  and  the 
honorary  degree  of  D.D.  from  Ripon  College  in  1893. 
He  has  published  occasional  sermons  and  is  an  infre- 
quent contributor  to  the  papers  of  his  denomination. 


HOWELL,  John  Adams,  naval  officer  and  tor- 
pedo inventor,  was  born  in  New  York,  March  16, 
1840.  He  was  appointed  a midshipman  in  Sep- 
tember, 1854,  and  was  graduated  at  the  U.  8.  Naval 
Academy,  in  1858.  lie  was  commissioned  as  lieu- 
tenant iti  April.  1861,  and  during  the  civil  warserved 
with  the  North  Atlantic  and  West  Gulf  squadrons. 
As  executive  officer  of  t he  steamsloop  Ossipee.  he  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  Mobile  Buy,  on  Aug.  5,  1*64,  and 
received  honorable  mention  in  the  official  dispatches. 
He  was  promoted  to  be  lieutenant-commander  in 


March,  1865,  commander  in  March,  1872,  and  in 
March.  1884,  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  captain. 
Iu  1877  he  was  a member  of  the  naval  advisory 
board.  In  1872  lie  began  work  upon  a submarine 
torpedo,  which  he  ffuully  perfected  iu  1891,  and 
which  is  lielieved  by  naval  experts  to  be  the  best  now 
in  use.  The  Howell  torjxxio  is  shaped  like  a spin- 
dle, the  central  portion  being  cylindrical,  and  the  shell 
is  constructed  cutirely  of  brass  or  bronze.  It  is  pro- 
pelled by  a fly-wheel  of  steel,  weighing  130  pounds, 
which  also  steers  the  shell  in  the  horizontal  plan. 
The  fly-wheel  is  geared  to  two  shafts,  one  on  eacli 
side  of  the  torpedo,  which  earry  the  propellers,  and 
when  set  in  motion  it  will  continue  to  rotate  for 
several  hours.  The  propellers,  by  revolving  in  oppo- 
site directions,  prevent  the  torpedo  from  rolling. 
The  submersion  is  controlled  by  a horizontal  rudder, 
operated  automatically.  The  discharging  gear  for 
sending  the  torpedo  from  the  ship  towards  tbe  enemy 
consists  of  a frame  extending  from  the  ship’s  side, 
under  which  the  torpedo  Ls  hung.  The  torpedo  when 
detached  from  the  frame  does  not  drop  vertically  into 
the  water,  but  is  swung  outward  in  the  arc  of’ a cir- 
cle. This  gives  it  an  impulse  without  changing  the 
angle  of  its  longitudinal  axis  with  tiie  surface  of 
the  water.  The  explosive  charge,  which  is  of  gun- 
cotton, is  placed  in  the  forward  end  of  the  torpedo, 
aud  is  fired  by  a detonating  cap  placed  under  a per- 
cussion firing-pin.  The  outer  end  of  the  firing-pin 
is  provided  with  fan-shaped,  corrugated  beams  which 
receive  the  impact  blow  aud  are  so  shaped  and  ar- 
anged  as  to  prevent  glancing  or  sliding  aloug  on  the 
object  struck.  The  force  of  the  blow  shears  off  the 
sort  metal-pin  and  thus  permits  the  firing-pin  to  lie 
drawn  down  on  the  detonator  by  tbe  spring.  The 
Howell  torpedo  has  several  times  been  severely  tested 
by  naval  boards  and  always  with  success.  * Large 
numbers  of  the  torpedoes  have  been  ordered  by  the 
U.  8.  government,  and  it  lias  recently  been  adopted 
by  several  foreign  governments. 

WOODRUFF,  Wilford,  fourth  president  of  the 
Mormon  church,  was  bom  iu  Avon,  Conn.,  March 
1st,  1807.  He  received  his  early  education  by  attend- 
ing at  the  academy  at  Farm- 
ington. He  was  quite  voung 
when  he  was  led  to  Join  the 
Mormon  church,  and  was  or- 
dained to  the  priesthood  when 
twenty-six  years  old.  He  fol- 
lowed the  fortunes  of  the  church 
in  its  successive  removals  from 
New  York  state  westwards.  Ho 
was  ordained  one  of  the  twelve 
apostles  Apr.  29,  1839,  at  Far 
West,  Mo.,  and  was  known  iu 
the  order  as  “The  Banner  of 
the  Gospel”  on  account  of  his 
eloquence  as  a preacher  aud  suc- 
cessful work  as  au  evangelist, 
lie  was  sent  on  missions  to  all 
jtoints  in  the  United  States,  and 
to  the  English-speaking  people  of 
Europe.  He  truveled  upwards 
of  150,000  miles  on  these  evangelical  tours.  When 
President  John  Taylor  died  in  1887  Woodruff  suc- 
ceeded him  as  President  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints,  he  having  been  pre- 
viously the  president  of  the  twelve  apostles.  He 
served  as  a memlier  of  the  lower  house  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  Utah  of  1867,  and  as  a memlier  of  the  upper 
house  continuously  from  1868  to  1876.  In  1843, 
when  the  Mormons  were  located  at  Nauvoo,  111., 
they  published  the  “ Times  and  Reasons”  and 
Woodruff  was  a member  of  the  editorial  staff.  In 
1843,  w'hilo  in  Liverpool,  England,  he  edited  the 
“ Millcuial  Star."  He  was  a polygamist  at  the  time 
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when  there  was  no  law  against  it  in  the  United  States, 
but  as  a law-abiding  citizen  relinquished  its  practice 
when  it  became  unlawful  according  to  civil  Authority. 

NICHOLS,  James,  underwriter,  is  a native  of 
Fairfield  county.  Conn.,  where  he  was  bom  Dec.  25, 
1830.  He  passed  his  boyhood  and  youth  in  New- 
town. in  that  county,  where  his  education  was  ob- 
tained. He  was  educated  for  the  legal  profession, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bur  at  Duubury  in  1854, 
and  a few  months  later  remov- 
ed to  Hartford,  where  he  was 
appointed  assistant  clerk  of  the 
superior  court  for  Harlfonl 
county.  He  retained  this  posi- 
tion a little  over  two  years,  and 
then  returned  to  the  practice  of 
his  profession  in  the  same  city, 
a jH)riion  of  the  lime  alone,  and 
afterward  in  partnership  with 
Julius  L.  Slroug.  a member 
of  congress.  In  I860  he  was 
elected  judge  of  probate  for 
the  district  of  Hartford,  and 
performed  the  duties  of  that 
office  for  three  years  with  abil- 
ity and  good  judgment,  uud 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
>_•  y.  /?  community.  Again  resum- 
sjci'i'  jng  practice  in  1863,  he  con- 

tinued his  profession  until  1867, 
when  fire  insurance  having 
ter  attractions  for  him  tbun  the  law,  and  a field 
_ opened  that  would  give  scope  to  the  exercise 
of  his  ability  iu  that  Hue,  be  became  the  ad juster  aud 
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special  agent  of  the  Merchants’  Fire  Insurance  Co., 
of  Hartford.  Here  his  business  traits  and  abilities 
were  soon  appreciated,  and  be  became  secretary  and 
a director  of  the  company.  This  company,  the  stock 
of  which  was  valued  at  $250  per  share  (two  and  a 
half  times  its  face  value),  was  overwhelmed  iu  the 
great  fire  iu  Chicago  in  1871,  and  ceased  doing  busi- 
ness. The  National  Fire  Insurance  Co.  (which  had 
been  incorporated  in  1869)  was  organized  soon  after, 
principally  by  the  stockholders  of  the  Merchants’, 
and  Mark  Howard,  president,  and  Judge  Nichols, 
secretary  of  the  Merchants’,  were  reroectively  chosen 
president  and  secretary  of  the  National.'  Judge 
Nichols  continued  as  secretary  until  the  death  of  Mr. 
Howard  in  1887,  when  he  was  elected  president. 
Under  the  able  management  of  Presidents  Howard 
and  Nichols  the  company  has  made  extraordinary 
advances,  paid  steady  aud  satisfactory  dividends, 
built  up  large  assets  aud  tin  ample  surplus,  and  has 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  managed  com- 
panies in  the  country.  The  greater  growth  has  been 
accomplished  under  the  management  of  President 
Nichols,  and  to  his  efforts  and  those  of  his  able  co- 
workers are  due  these  most  gratifying  results.  Judge 
Nichols  has  from  time  to  time  held  many  positions 
of  trust  in  the  community  iu  which  he  lives,  and  is 
a director  and  vice-president  of  the  Charter  Oak 
National  Hauk,  a director  iu  the  Phoenix  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  aud  trustee  of  the  Society  for  Sav- 
ings. 

HARE,  George  Ernlera,  professor  and  theo- 
logian. was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sept.  4,  1808, 
a nephew  of  Robert  Hare,  the  celebrated  scientist. 
He  was  graduated  from  Union  College,  Schenectady. 
N.  Y.,  1826.  He  studied  theology  and  was  ordained 
a deacon  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  by 
Bishop  White,  Dec.  20,  1829,  and  before  receiving 
his  orders  as  priest  in  1830,  he  was  chosen  rector  of 
St.  John’s  Church,  Carlisle,  Pa.  Trinity  Church, 
PrincetoD,  N.  J.,  elected  him  their  rector  in  1834, 
and  St.  Matthew's  Church.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  iu 
1845.  While  rector  of  St.  Matthew’s,  he  also  under- 


took the  instruction  of  the  diocesan  training-school, 
and  as  that  institution  rapidly  developed  into  the 
present  Divinity  School  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  iu  Philadelphia,  he  was  in  1852  appointed 
professor  there,  first  in  Biblical  learning,  afterward 
iu  New  Tcstameut  literature,  which  position  he  still 
(1894)  holds.  He  was  a member  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment company  of  the  American  committee  on  Bible 
revision,  ami  published  " Christ  to  Return  ” (Phila- 
delphia, in  1840).  He  received  the  degree  of  8.T.I). 
from  Columbia  College  in  1843,  and  that  of  LL.l). 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  iu  1873.  He  is 
the  father  of  Bishop  William  Hobart  Ilare.  (See 
Vol.  III.,  p.  468.) 

CORBIN,  Margaret,  patriot,  was  born  about 
1750.  When  Fort  Washington  was  attacked  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Moumouth,  her  husband,  who  belonged  to  the 
artillery,  was  killed  while  serving  his  gun.  Seeing  him 
fall, she  at  once  took  his  place, and  performed  bisuutv. 
Congress  took  notice  of  her  heroic  conduct,  and  in 
July!  1779. passed  the  followingresolution: 
that  Margaret  Corbin,  wotiuded  and  disabled  at  the 
battle  of  Fort  Washington,  while  she  heroically  fill- 
ed the  post  of  her  husband,  who  was  killed  by  her 
side  serving  a piece  of  artillery,  do  receive  during 
her  natural  life,  or  continuance  of  said  disability, 
one-half  the  monthly  pay  drawn  by  a soldier  in  the 
service  of  these  states;”  and  the  next  year,  on  learn- 
ing of  the  total  loss  of  her  arm,  the  board  of  wnr 
recommended  “that  she  now  receive,  out  of  public 
stores,  oue  compleat  suit  of  cloaths,  or  value  thereof 
in  money.” 

TAYLOR,  George  Herbert,  lawyer  and  au- 
thor, was  born  in  Berkshire,  Vt.,  May  10,  1853,  son 
of  John  Taylor,  a Yorkshire  Englishman,  and  Sarah 
Dowler,  a Scotchwoman.  His  father,  with  many 
others  of  his  countrymen,  came  to  America  in  1840 
to  better  his  condition,  and  settled  on  a farm,  at  that 
time  but  a Vermont  wilderness.  For  eighteen  years 
he  laid  sturdy  blows  to  the  stalwart  forest  trees,  so 
that  when  in  1858  he  died,  more  than  seventy  acres 
had  been  cleared  and  made  ready  for  the  plow.  Iu 
a little  log  school-house,  surrounded  by  towering 
maples,  for  three  months  each  year,  until  he  was 
twelve  years  of  age.  the  son  received  such  instruction 
us  the  teachers  of  that  day  and  locality  were  com* 
petent  to  give.  Then  for  six 
years  he  labored  on  the  farm; 
his  only  books  his  Bible  and 
the  “Seven  Wonders  of  the 
World;"  bis  only  tutor  Nnture 
itself.  At  eighteen,  alone  and 
without  nssislauce,  he  set  out  to 
get  an  education,  and  for  eight 
months  attended  the  academy 
at  Richford,  Vt.  In  the  sum- 
mer following,  during  vaca- 
tion, he  found  employment  as 
freight  brakemnn  on  the  Cen- 
tral Vermont  Railway.  In  this 
situation  he  was  injured,  so  that 
he  has  carried  a crippled  and 
partially  useless  right  arm  over 
since.  This  accident  placed  him 
$600  in  debt,  and  able  to  do 
only  the  lightest  kind  of  work. 

The  railroad  then  gave  him  clerical  employment  for 
twelve  years.  He  had  to  give  up  all  hope  of  a col- 
lege education,  but  developed  a taste  for  history  and 
biography,  anti  was  fond  of  writing  newspaper 
sketches.*  For  ten  years  lie  was  the  local  correspon- 
dent of  various  newspapers  published  in  the  state. 
In  rummaging  through  nu  old  attic  one  day  he  found 
a copy  of  " Blnckslone.”  which  he  read  and  re-read 
inanv  times  l>ef*>re  he  had  thought  of  taking  up  the 
law  as  a profession.  His  first  story  was  published 
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in  1884,  "IIow  Slie  Hated  Him.”  About  this  time 
lie  removed  to  the  West,  and  took  up  the  study  of 
tiie  law  ns  a profession,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1886  iu  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  where  he 
has  been  a successful  practitioner  in  all  the  courts  of 
the  state.  His  writing  has  been  done  almost  entire- 
ly between  the  hours  of  eight  o’clock  p.  k.  and  mid- 
night. There  have  been  published  of  his  writings 
the  following  : " Fifteen  Years  a Mystery  ” (1885) ; 
" John  Ottenbcrg’s  Mistake  ” (1885);  “ Mv’Revenge  ” 
(1887);  “ Erastus  Corning,  a Story  'for  Boys” 
(1889);  ‘‘An  Agreement  and  What  Came  of  It” 
(1892)  ; “ William  Livingston,  or  the-Man-wilh-the- 
White-Facc”  (1893);  liesides  numerous  sketches 
about  fishing  and  hunting.  Those  attracting  most 
attention  were : " A Day  in  the  Ad  iron  docks”  (1886) ; 
" Trout-Fishing  iu  Wisconsin”  (1885);  "Hunting 
the  Hutlled  Grouse  in  Wisconsin  ” (1885);  '*  A Bear 
Hunt  iu  Vermont  ” (1887)  ; and  “ Hunting  in 
Minnesota  ” (1889).  He  was  married  in  1876  to  the 
daughter  of  Daniel  Tilden,  of  West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 

CROES,  John  James  Robertson,  civil  engi- 
neer, was  born  in  Richmond,  Va.,  Nov  25, 1834.  His 
father.  Rev.  Robert  B.  Crocs,  was  the  youngest  son 
of  Bishop  John  Crocs  of  New  Jersey.  Ilis  mother's 
father.  James  Robertson,  a native  of  Scotland,  was 
a banker  in  Philadelphia  and  for  several  years  a 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature.  Mr.  Croes 
began  his  professional  life  in  1858  in  the  sendee  of 
the  New  Jersey  Railroad  and  Transportation  Co. ; was 
engaged  on  the  construction  of  the  Brooklyn  water 
works,  1857-00,  and  the  Croton  water  works  exten- 
sions, 1860-63:  was  principal  assistant  engineer  of  the 
Washington  aqueduct,  1863-05;  and  from  1805-70 
was  in  eliarge  of  construction  of  storage  reservoirs  in 
the  Croton  water-shed.  From  1872  to  1878  he  was 
in  charge  of  the  topographical  surveys  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  street  and  sewer  systems  of  the  23rd 
and  24th  wards  of  New  York  city,  comprising  the 
territory  north  of  the  Harlem  river.  Between  1878 
and  1895  he  had  an  extensive  ex  pen  practice  in  design 
and  construction  and  consultations  on  works  of 
water  supply,  water  power,  sew- 
erage, and  irrigation  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States.  He  was  one  of 
the  board  of  experts  selected  by 
the  New  York  aqueduct  commis- 
sioners in  1888  to  report  on  the 
plans  for  the  great  Croton  dam, 
and  in  1895  was  appointed  one 
of  the  commissioners  of  the  state 
of  New  York  for  the  acquisition  of 
the  Palisades  of  the  Hudson  river 
by  the  United  States.  He  has  been 
a large  contributor  to  the  civil  en- 
gineering journals  and  to  the  pub- 
lications of  professional  societies 
and  to  "Johnson’s  Universal  Cyclo- 
pedia.” Among  his  published  re- 
ports, those  on  the  water  supply  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  1879,  of  Syracuse, 
N.  1889,  and  on  the  proven- 
tion  of  floods  at  Johnstown,  Pa.,  1891,  have  been  ex- 
tensively circulated  and  highly  commended  for  their 
thorough  treatment  of  the  subjects  discussed.  Heisa 
member  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
of  which  he  was  for  ten  years  tiie  treasurer  and  then 
vice-president,  the  American  and  the  New  England 
Water  Works  Associations,  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  and  the  Inrqjcrinl  Institute  of  England, 
and  the  Union  league  Club  and  Century  Association 
of  New  York  city.  Since  1880  he  has  also  given  a 
great  deal  of  attention  to  the  question  of  rapid  transit 
in  cities  and  been  engineer  to  several  commissions 
for  laying  out  rapid  transit  roads.  The  suburban 
rapid  transit  road  in  the  northeastern  purl  of  New 


York  city  was  built  after  his  plans  and  under  hi9 
supervision.  This  was  the  first  of  such  roads  which 
was  located  chiefly  on  its  own  purchased  right  of 
wav  and  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  runnioglieavy 
trafns  at  high  speed. 

BTJRNZ,  Eliza  Boardznan,  educator,  was 
born  at  Ravuo,  Eng.,  Oct.  31,  1828.  removing 
with  her  parents  to  America  in  1837.  At  fif- 
teen years  of  age  she  taught  her  first  school  in  Sa- 
lem, Mass.,  two  years  after  tiie  Choctaw  Indians 
had  taken  tiieir  departure  for  the  Indian  territory. 
For  many  years  she  taught  iD  var- 
ious parts  of  Tennessee,  Mississippi, 
and  Alabama,  and  afterward  iu  the 
public  schools  of  Cincinnati.  In 
1846  her  attention  was  first  called 
to  the  system  of  shorthand  as  in- 
vented by  Isaac  Pitman  of  Eng- 
land. She  at  once  recognized  the 
possibilities  of  such  a method,  and 
sought  to  have  it  introduced  iu  all 
institutions  of  learning,  not  only 
for  its  own  merits  but  as  an  aid  * 
in  mastering  the  language.  At  the 
close  of  the  civil  war  she  went  to 
Nashville,  and  engaged  in  leach- 
ing tiie  newly  freed  colored  peo- 
ple to  read  l>y  means  of  hooks 
printed  witli  a pliouctie  alpha- 
bet. She  came  to  New  York  city 
in  1809,  where  she  again  devoted 
herself  to  teaching  phonography  and  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  a more  satisfactory  text  book  of  the  art.  For 
throe  years  she  conducted  classes  at  the  Mercantile 
Library,  aud  from  1872  to  1889  instructed  the  free 
evening  classes  at  Cooper  Union  which  were  estab- 
lished solely  at  her  instigation.  At  that  time,  1872, 
there  were  not  half-a-dozen  women  iu  New  York 
engaged  in  tiie  stenographic  profession.  Her  suc- 
cess ns  a teacher  and  publisher  of  shorthand  works 
was  continuous,  aud  she  also  sought  to  reform  orthog- 
raphy by  the  same  means.  When  the  international 
congress  of  spelling  reform  met  in  Philadelphia,  iu 
1876,  Mm.  Burn/,  had  already  published  a phonetic 
alphabet  which  contained  no  new  letters,  but  which 
had  added  characters  composed  of  marked  letters 
and  diagraphs  sufficient  to  have  a regular  represent - 
tntive  for  each  sound  of  the  language.  This  alpha- 
bet and  the  print  are  known  as  the  Anglo-American. 
She  also  adopted  the  partially  amended  spelling  rec- 
ommended by  the  English  and  American  philologi- 
cal associations  and  has  printed  thousands  of  tracts 
presenting  reasons  for  a simplification  of  orthography. 
Mrs.  Burn/  was  the  organizer  of  the  “ Leag  for  Short 
Spelling,”  which  has  Its  headquarters  at  24  Clinton 
Place,  New  Y’ork,  and  she  is  now  its  secretary.  Iu 
the  summer  of  1891  she  devised  a plan  for  pronounc- 
ing priut,  which  should  not  deviate  from  the  com- 
mon spelling,  and  the  "Step  by  Step  Primer”  was 
begun.  Tiie  book  was  published  in  September,  1892. 
The  following  is  a specimen  of  Bumz’s  Pronouncing 
Print: 

Of  do  done  was 

V OO  U o * 

say?  eye  .one  bird 

eat  high  know  use 

Mrs.  Burns  is  the  ouly  woman  author  of  a special 
method  of  short  hand  with  text-book.  She  lias  held 
the  office  of  librarian  of  the  New  Y’ork  State  Sten- 
ographers’ Association.  She  has  been  twice  married, 
is  the  mother  of  four  children,  and  the  grandmother 
of  eight. 
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BROOKS,  James,  statesman  and  journalist,  was 
born  in  Portland,  Me.,  Nov.  10,  1810,  son  of  Capt. 
James  and  Elizabeth  (Folsom)  Brooks.  His  father, 
English  by  birth  but  American  in  his  sympathies, 
commanded  the  brig  Yankee,  a privateer,  which 
was  lost  with  all  on  board  during  the  war  of  1812. 
His  mother’s  ancestors,  the  Folsoms,  were  among 
the  earliest  families  in  New  England,  having  settled 
in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  in  16851.  At  the 
death  of  his  father,  his  mother,  a woman  of  energy 
and  character,  but  with  no  means  of  support  save 
the  pension  allowed  to  her  by  the  U.  S.  government, 
was  left  with  three  children  dependent  upon  her. 
James  was  sent  to  the  public  schools,  but  at  the  age 
of  eleven  was  “bound  ” until  he  should  attain  his 
majority,  after  the  custom  of  the  day,  to  a store- 
keeper at  Lewiston,  Me.  Ilis  employer  recognized 
his  worth,  and  released  him  from  his  obligations. 
Entering  VVaterville  College,  now  Colby  University, 
and,  supporting  himself  by  teaching  school,  he  was 
duly  graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class  in  1881. 
After  passing  a rigid  examination  lie  was  appointed 
teacher  in  a Latin  school  at  Portland,  and  at 
the  same  jieriod  he  commenced  the  study  of 
law  in  the  office  of  the  celebrated  John  Neal, 
and  began  to  write  anonymous  letters  to  the  Port- 
land ‘‘Advertiser.’’  Though  admitted  to  prac- 
tice at  the  bar  of  Maine,  an  offer  of  $500  a year 
from  the  latter  journal  determined  his  life's  career. 

noted  as  a political  writer  and 
speaker,  ami  when  but  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  was  elected  to 
the  legislature^  He  went  to 
Washington  the  next  year,  and 
made  the  initial  effort  in  Wash- 
ington correspondence  in  his  ser- 
ies of  spirited  letters  which  were 
extensively  copied  in  this  coun- 
try and  Europe.  His  correspond- 
ence was  a revelation  in  jour- 
nalism. He  traveled  in  the 
South  and  in  Euro|>e.  mainly 
on  foot,  as  correspondent  for 
his  newspaper.  An  evidence 
of  his  broadness  of  mind,  even 
at  that  age,  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  in  1885,  when  again  elected 
to  the  Maine  legislature,  he 
introduced  the  first  proposition 
for  a railwny  from  Portland  to 
Montreal  and  Quebec.  Nominated  in  the  following 
year  as  Whig  for  congress,  he  came  very  near 
reversing  a large  normal  Democratic  majority.  At- 
tracted to  New  York,  he  began,  in  1886,  the  publica- 
tion of  the  New  York  “Express.”  Here,  by  dint 
of  the  utmost  labor,  writing  letters,  editing  and 
waiting  nightly  for  the  arrival  of  shipping  news,  he 
was  able  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  insufficient 
capital.  In  1840  Mr.  Brooks  went  to  Indiana, 
making  speeches  for  Gen.  William  H.  Harrison, 
who  became  his  devoted  friend.  During  Pres. 
Harrison's  brief  incumbency  ot  the  White  House, 
Mr.  Brooks  met  there  Mrs.  Mary  L.  (Cunning- 
ham) Randolph  of  Wilton,  Va.,  a connection  of 
Pres.  Harrison,  whom  he  soon  afterwards  married. 
In  1847  lie  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature 
of  New  York,  and  in  the  following  year  to  con- 
gress, where  he  served  from  1849  to  1858.  Again 
elected  to  congress  in  1865,  he  served  by  repeated 
re-elections  until  his  death  in  1873.  Favoring  the 
compromise  measures  in  1850,  he  gradually  became 
identified  with  the  Democratic  party.  Universally 
recognized  as  one  of  its  leaders,  he  was  twice  its 
candidate  for  speaker  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, and  had  been  for  some  years,  and  was  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  a member  of  the  ways 
and  means'  committee,  the  most  important  coin- 
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mittee  of  the  house.  In  1867  he  was  a member 
of  the  New  York  state  coustitutonal  convention, 
and  nt  various  periods  had  been  sent  as  delegate  to 
jiolitical  national  conventions.  In  1869  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Pres.  Johnson  government  director  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  In  1872  Mr.  Brooks  was 
unjustly  accused,  along  with  Oakes  Ames,  James  G. 
Blaine,  James  A.  Garfield,  and  other  congressmen, 
of  complicity  in  the  ‘‘Credit  Mobilier”  scandal.  For 
political  reasons  it  was  necessary  to  involve  some 
prominent  Democrat,  and  he  was  chosen  as  the  scape- 
goat,  and  along  with  Ames,  a Republican,  censured  by 
the  forty-second  congress.  This  injustice  aggravated 
a chronic  trouble  with  which  he  was  suffenng,  and 
resulted  in  his  death  the  following  spring,  thus  pre- 
venting the  reversal  of  the  censure  in  his  case.  As  an 
instance  of  the  regard  he  commanded  from  his  consti- 
tuents, he  was  returned  to  the  forty-third  congress  by 
the  largest  majority  ever  polled,  up  to  that  time,  for 
any  congressman  in  New  York  city.  His  death, 
however,  occurred  before  the  opening  of  the  session. 
Mr.  Brooks  was  the  author  of  ‘‘A  Seven  Months’ Run 
Up  aud  Down  and  Around  the  World  "(New  York, 
1872),  a compilation  of  his  letters  contributed  to  the 
“Express”  during  his  last  trip  abroad.  During  his 
career  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Webster,  Clay, 
and  the  leading  men  of  both  political  parties,  and 
was  well  informed  upon  all  questions  affecting  the 
history  of  his  country.  He  was  well-read  and  spoke 
four  languages;  his  mental  powers  were  wonderfully 
trained,  his  will  inflexible,  aud  his  perseverance 
equal  to  any  difficulty;  he  bad  remarkable  abilty  to 
grasp  situations  aud  state  them  clearly.  Afrer  his 
death  a prominent  authority  has  said;  “Mr.  Brooks 
was  an  able  writer.  For  perspicuous  narrative, 
terse  comment,  apt  reflection,  ready  information, 
courteous  tone  and  dignified  manner,  he  was  as  re- 
markable as  for  unflagging  labor,  untiring  enterprise, 
an  intuitional  knowledge  of  the  salient  points  of 
affairs.  He  attained  success  as  an  editor,  an  author 
and  a politician,  and  could  have  attained  greatness 
in  any  one  of  the  three  professions  to  which  he  might 
have  chosen  to  devote  the  whole,  not  a part,  of  bis 
very  clever,  thoroughly  t rained  powers.  Personally 
he  was  most  popular — because  a considerate,  pure 
and  worthy  gentleman — one  whose  fine  social  qual- 
ities and  whose  amiability  in  all  the  relations  of 
life  had  won  for  him  the  regard  and  esteem  of  all 
who  had  the  honor  of  his  acquaintance.”  He  died  at 
his  residence,  in  Washington,  on  Apr.  80,  1878. 

BROOKS,  Erastus,  statesman  and  journalist, 
was  born  in  Portland,  Me.,  Jan.  81,  1815.  He  was 
the  younger  brother  of  James  Brooks,  whom  he  re- 
sembled in  pertinacious  industry,  indomitable  cour- 
age, and  successful  struggle  with  adversity.  He 
began  his  active  career  at  the  age  of  eight  years, 
working  in  a Boston  grocery  store  for  his  board  and 
clothes.  In  the  meanwhile  he  obtained  the  rudi- 
ments of  an  education  in  an  evening  school,  and  was 
later  apprenticed  to  the  compositors  trade.  He  ex- 
pended his  savings  in  perfecting  bis  education, 
and  while  yet  very  young  entered  Brown  University, 
where  he  took  a partial  course,  paying  all  his  ex- 
penses by  working  at  the  case.  On  the  completion 
of  his  studies  he  founded  a paper,  called  the  " Yan- 
kee,” at  Wiseasset,  Me.,  but  soon  after  removed  to 
Haverhill,  Mass.,  where  lie  first  taught  school  for  a 
while,  the  poet,  Whittier,  sitting  in  judgment  on  his 
work,  as  one  of  the  school-board  of  the  town,  and 
later  became  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Haverhill 
“ Gazette.”  In  18515  he  began  in  Washington,  I).  C. 
his  sixteen  years’  career  as  correspondent,  contrib- 
n ting  news  of  the  capital  to  the  New  York  “Express” 
and  other  papers.  In  1840  he  joined  with  his  brother 
in  the  editorial  management  of  the  “ Express.”  sub- 
sequently assuming  the  entire  control.  During  the 
epidemic  of  cholera  in  New  York,  when  all  who 
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could  left  the  city,  he  edited  the  “ Express”  almost 
eingle-liaiided;  was  oue  of  the  first  to  use  the  tele- 
graph in  newspaper  rejiorts,  availing  himself  of  the 
offer  of  Ezra  Cornell  to  use  the  new  telegraph  line  be- 
tween New  York  and  Albany, and  receiving  and  pub 
lishiugnews  from  the  legislature  before  Mr.  Beuuetl’s 
pony  express  had  reached  the  city.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders,  and  for  many  years  chairman,  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  associated  press.  In  1843  he  made 
the  tour  of  Europeon  foot,  from  Queenstown  to  Mos- 
cow, contributing  letters  to  the  “ Express,”  which, 
like  his  Washington  correspondence,  attracted  wide 
attention.  On  his  return  voyage  the  vessel  was 
wrecked  off  Sandy  Hook,  he  being  oue  of  the  few 
passengers  to  escape  the  catastrophe.  As  editor  of 
of  the  “ Express  ” he  took  an  active  part  in  the  agi- 
tation against  the  exemption 
from  taxation  of  Catholic 
church  propertv,  on  the  ground 
that,  being  belli  in  the  name  of 
the  bishops,  it  should  properly 
be  included  under  the  laws 
governing  personal  holdings  in 
realty,  and  was  drawu  into  a 
vigorous  debate  with  Arch- 
bishop Hughes.  As  an  out- 
come, he  was  elected  to  the 
slate  senate  on  the  “ Ameri- 
can ticket,”  assisting  in  the 
further  discussion  of  the 
question  in  the  legislature. 
A full  account  of  this  discus- 
sion was  published  in  book 
form,  under  the  title,  “ Con- 
troversy on  Church  Prop- 
erty.” In  1856  he  was  nom- 
inated for  governor  by  the  same  party,  and  although 
leading  his  ticket  several  thousand  votes  in  many 
counties,  was  defeated  by  John  A.  King.  Mr. 
Brooks  was  subsequently  a member  of  the  national 
Democratic  conventions  which  nominated  Fillmore, 
Bell,  and  Seymour;  a member  of  the  New  York  state 
constitutional  convention  of  1866-67,  serving  as 
chairman  of  its  committee  on  charities;  also  a mem- 
ber of  the  constitutional  commission  of  1872-73.  As 
member  of  the  assembly  for  Richmond  county  in 
1878,  '79,  ’81,  ’82,  and  '83;  Mr.  Brooks  was  easily 
leader  of  his  party  in  that  body.  He  waa  continu- 
ously a member  of  the  committee  on  ways  and 
means,  being  its  chairman  in  1882;  and  was  also 
on  the  committees  on  cities  and  rules.  A political 
syndicate,  composed  of  John  Kelly,  Augustus  Schell, 
and  others,  purchased  the  stock  of  the  ” Express” 
in  1877,  and  thereafter,  except  for  his  legislative  du- 
ties. Mr.  Brooks  led  what  he  expressed  as  a " busy 
idle  life.”  finding  sufficient  employment  for  hisactive 
powers  in  furthering  schemes  of  charity  and  public 
weal.  He  was  for  many  years  a member  of  the 
state  board  of  health,  ife  was  a trustee  of  the  New 
York  Institution  fur  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  and  of  the  Nursery  and  Child’s  Hospital, 
several  times  visiting  the  legislature  in  their  behalf. 
In  the  Nutional  Charities’  Association,  and  in  all 
movement  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians, 
he  was  an  active  ngeut.  So  great  was  his  interest  in 
the  Indian  cause  that  he  rose  from  his  sick-hed  to 
attend  the  Indian  conference  at  Lake  Molionk, 
thereby  contracting  pneumonia,  from  which  lie 
died.  lie  was  an  old-time  friend  of  Ezra  Cornell, 
and  for  many  years  a trustee  of  Cornell  University. 
He  gave  to  this  institution  the  benefit  of  liis 
varied  experience  and  fine  executive  ability. 
After  his  death  the  trustees  erected  u tablet  to  liis 
memory  in  the  university  chapel,  with  the  inscription; 
“The  Honorable  Erastus Brooks,  LL.D..  1815-1886. 
One  of  the  first  elected  trustees  of  Cornell  University. 
Though  closely  occupied  with  many  important  pub- 


lic trusts,  auil  with  absorbing  duties  as  editor  of  a 
leading  metropolitan  journal,  and  though  residing 
at  a greater  distance  from  the  university  than  any 
other  member  of  its  governing  board,  be  never,  dur- 
ing the  twenty  years  he  was  connected  with  it,  was 
absent  from  one  of  its  meetings.  In  grateful  mem- 
ory of  liis  devotion  to  the  university — and  of  his 
wisdom  in  its  councils — his  fellow-trustees  erected 
this  tablet.”  Throughout  bis  varied  experiences, 
anil  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  bis  public  aud 
official  career,  Mr.  Brooks  remained  the  same  bum- 
ble Christian,  polished  gentleman,  and  helpful  friend 
and  adviser  to  the  least  of  his  associates.  Thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  principles  of  parliament- 
ary bodies  and  the  public  issues  of  his  day,  iie  was 
a ready  debater  and  a trenchant  speaker,  yet  withal, 
of  calm  tenijier  and  excellent  judgment.  It  is  sug- 
gestive aud  interesting,  that  the  two  brothers,  James 
and  Erastus  Brooks,  should  have  been,  both  of  them 
at  various  times,  in  the  legislative  balls  with  which 
their  careers  were  almost  identified,  the  candidates  of 
their  party  for  presiding  officer,  and  that  they  should 
have  been,  after  reaching  the  maturity  of  their  pow- 
ers, in  almost  every  session  on  the  most  important 
committee — that  of  the  ways  and  means — of  these 
legislative  hollies.  Both  were  members  of  the  two 
state  conventions  for  the  revision  of  tile  state  consti- 
tution which  were  held  during  their  lifetime.  Both 
were  noted  for  the  force  nflti  purity  of  their  style, 
whether  in  speech  or  in  written  language.  Mr. 
Brooks  married  Margaret  Dawes,  daughter  of  Judge 
Crunch,  chief  justice  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  left  surviving  him  three  children,  one  son  and 
two  daughters.  lie  died,  universally  regretted,  at 
Richmond.  S.  I.,  on  Nov.  25,  1886. 

BROOKS,  James  Wilton,  lawyer  and  author, 
was  born  in  New  York,  Apr.  19,  1854,  son  of  James 
and  Mary  Louisa  Brooks.  His  early  education  was 
obtained  at  private  schools,  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
he  then  entered  Yale  College,  where  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  the  class  of  1875.  He  studied  law  at  the  Co- 
lumbia Law  School,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1881.  He  met  with  success  in  his  practice  at  the 
start,  and  attained  a just  popularity,  professionally 
aud  socially.  In  1882-83  lie  was  elected  to  the  state 
legislature,  sitting,  though  from  another  part  of  the 
state,  as  one  of  the  youngest 
members  of  the  bouse,  in  the 
same  session  with  his  disting- 
uished uncle,  Erastus  Brooks. 

Mr.  Brooks  subsequently  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, also  becoming  inter- 
ested in  several  business  and 
publishing  enterprises.  He 
lias  written  considerably  for 
the  public  press,  and  bis  contri- 
butions are  ever  well  received. 

In  1890  the  degree  of  LL.D., 
was  conferred  upon  him  by 
St.  John’s  Collette,  Annapo- 
lis, Mil,  the  New  York  “Sun” 
remarking  at  the  time,  '*  Few 
scholars  have  ever  achieved  the 
enviable  learned  distinction 
of  the  doctorate  at  bis  years.” 

Of  pleasing  presence  aud 
wide  culture,  Mr.  Brooks  is  justly  populnr  with  a 
large  circle  of  friends,  who  recognize  in  his  varied 
career  the  sterling  worth  of  character  and  the  dog- 
ged perseverance  which  so  characterized  his  father 
find  uncle.  He  is  a member  of  the  Union,  Knicker- 
bocker, and  other  clubs.  He  has  been  twice  mar- 
ried, bis  first  wife  dying  in  1888.  He  was  married 
in  1893  to  Florence,  daughter  of  the  late  Henry 
James  Miller,  for  many  years  president  of  the  Cin- 
ciuuati  Gas  aud  Coke  Co. 
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ALEXANDER,  Robert  Carter,  lawyer  and 
journalist,  was  born  at  West  Charlton,  Saratoga  co., 
W,  Y.,  July  7,  1837,  His  father,  Alexander  r.  Al- 
exander, and  his  mother,  Margaret  (Bunyan)  Alex- 
ander, both  belonged  to  a Scotch  community,  which 
settled  western  Saratoga  county  in  the  closing  dec- 
ade of  the  last  century.  The  son’s  early  education 
was  obtained  in  the  district  school,  and  fie  was  pre- 
pared for  college  at  the  Charlton  Academy  and  the 
Union  Classical  Institute  in 
Schenectady.  He  was  graduated 
at  Union  College  In  1880,  at  the 
head  of  his  class,  taking  also 
the  graduating  prizes  for  ora- 
tory and  for  essay  writing. 
W&ile  in  college  he  had  been  an 
editor  of  the  college  paper,  aud 
had  long  cherished  the  ambition 
to  follow  the  journalistic  profes- 
sion. Circumstances,  however, 
were  not  favorable  to  his  em- 
barking at  once  in  that  profes- 
sion, ami  be  chose  the  law.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  Albany 
Law  School  in  1881,  with  the  de- 
gree of  LL.B.,  ami  in  May  of 
that  year  was  admitted  to  the 
bar*»  He  continued  the  study, 
and  began  the  practice  of  his 
profession  In  the  office  of  ex-Gov.  Lucius  Robinson 
m Elmira,  N.  Y.,  until  1884,  when  be  removed  to 
New  York  city,  and  entered  upon  the  active  prac- 
tice of  tiie  law,  making  a specialty  of  real  estate, 
surrogate’s  practice,  and  the  law  of  corporations. 
Among  the  most  important  of  the  enterprises  which 
he  organized  and  sha|ied,  was  the  Adirondack 
League  Club,  proliably  now  the  largest  and  wealthi- 
est sporting  club  in  the  couutry,  owning  some  120,- 
000  acres  of  forest  land  in  the  western  Adirondack*. 
He  has  been  a trustee  and  officer  of  the  club  ever 
since  its  organization.  In  1887  he  became  the  coun- 
sel of  the  late  Col.  Elliott  F.  Shepard,  and  in  the 
following  year  conducted,  in  Col.  Shepard's  behalf, 
the  negotiations  by  which  the  latter  became  the  owner 
of  the  “ Mail  and  Express,”  a paper  which  the  bril- 
liancy of  James  and  Erastus  Brooks,  and  the  genius 
of  Cyras  W.  Field,  had  made  the  leading  paper  of 
New*  York.  Mr.  Alexander  became  actively  asso 
elated  with  Col.  Shepard  in  the  new  enterprise,  and 
was  made  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  *•  Mail  and 
Express " corporation,  as  well  as  its  legal  counsel. 
The  old  inclination  toward  a newspaper  career,  in- 
dulged in  a desultory  way  ever  since  Mr.  Alexander 
left  college,  now  had  fuller  scope.  He  familiarized 
himself  with  every  department  of  the  pa|ier,  and 
from  the  first,  did  more  or  less  work  on  the  editorial 
page.  U[K>n  the  dentil  of  Col.  Shepard,  in  1893, 
the  management  of  the  paper  practically  devolved 
upm  Mr.  Alexander,  and  he  found  it  necessary  to 
give  nearly  his  entire  time  and  attention  to  its  liter- 
ary and  financial  interests.  In  February,  1893,  he 
became  editor-in-chief  of  the  paper,  still  retaining, 
however,  his  connection  with  the  business  depart- 
ment as  treasurer  of  the  corporation.  Mr.  Alex- 
ander wields  a powerful  ami  facile  pen,  and  has 
already,  by  his  brilliant  work,  taken  a prominent 

Elace  among  the  older  men  in  his  profession.  Since 
is  accession  to  the  editorial  chair  of  the  **  Mail  and 
Express,”  the  paper  has  been  strengthened  aud 
brightened  until  it  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
influential  Republican  organs  in  the  country.  Mr. 
Alexander  is  also  a graceful  and  eloquent  speaker, 
and  his  voice  is  frequently  heard  on  the  political 
platform,  and  at  public  dinners.  In  1890,  at  the  age 
of  thirty-two,  he  was  elected  a life  trustee  of  Union 
College,  in  recognition  of  Ids  constant  interest  in, 
and  services  in  behalf  of,  his  alma  mater.  In  1888 
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he  organized  the  graduates  of  New  York  city  and 
vicinity  into  the  Union  College  Alumni  Association 
of  New  York.  While  practically  withdrawn  from 
the  active  practice  of  the  law,  Mr.  Alexander  main- 
tains intimate  relations  with  the  members  of  that 
profession,  being  a life  member  and  on  officer 
of  the  State  Bar  Association,  aud  a member  of  the 
City  Bar  Association,  and  a number  of  clubs,  and 
other  social  organizations,  and  is  a director  in  sev- 
eral business  corporations.  He  has  several  times 
been  urged  to  accept  various  political  offices,  but  has 
preferred  to  hold  aloof  from  politics,  except  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  editorial  sanctum.  Mr.  Alex- 
ander pocsenes,  to  an  unusual  degree,  the  rare  qual- 
ity of  making  and  holding  friends,  and  to  this  qual- 
ity, added  to  his  ability,  and  his  modest,  unpreten* 
tiousuess  of  character,  must  he  ascribed  the  honors 
to  which  he  has  attained  at  so  early  an  age.  Mr. 
Alexander  married,  in  1884,  Annie  Clare  of  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y. 

MORGAN,  Abner,  revolutionary  soldier,  was 
born  at  Brimfiold,  Mass.,  Jan.  9,  1<40.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1778,  and 
the  practice  of  law  in  Hampshire  u>-d  Hampden 
counties,  hut  on  the  Lexington  alnrm — being  at  that 
time  a member  of  the  general  court,  or  legislature 
of  Massachusetts — lie  enlisted,  and  was  elected  ma- 
jor of  the  first  regiment  of  Continental  troops  raised 
by  Massachusetts  for  the  war  of  the  revolution. 
Col.  Porter  in  command.  Tho  regiment  was  mus- 
tered in  at  Watertown,  and  joined  Gen.  Arnold  at 
Albany,  marched  to  Quebec,  aud  participated  in  the 
stunning  of  that  city, under  Gen.  Montgomery;  was  in 
the  retreat.  At  Crown  Point,  July  8.  1776,  he  drew 
up  an  address  of  officers  taking  farewell  of  Gen. 
Sullivan  on  his  withdrawing  from  the  anny  of  Can- 
ada; was  commissioned  brigade  major  Aug.  29, 
1778;  was  commissioned  justice  of  the  peace  by 
Gen.  Hancock,  1781;  assessor  of  U.  S.  direct  taxes, 
1798;  selectman  of  Brimfield  twenty-two  years,  and 
member  of  the  state  legislature  eighteen  years;  prac- 
ticed at  the  bar  of  Springfield  and  Worcester  for 
fifty-four  years.  He  died  at  Lima,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  7, 
16  R 

THOMPSON,  John  Reuben,  poet  and  jour- 
nalist, was  horn  at  Richmond,  Va.,  Oct.  23.  1828. 
Iiis  education  began  at  home,  aud  was  continued  in 
a school  at  East  Iluveu.  Conn., 
where  lie  was  sent  to  prepare  for 
college.  He  entered  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia  at  the  ape  of  eigh- 
teen, and  was  graduated  with  high 
honor:  in  184-*;  hut  continued  the 
study  of  law  there,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Joseph  A.  Seddon,  an 
eminent  lawyer  of  Richmond,  re- 
ceiving the  degree  of  LL.B.  the 
following  year.  He  practiced  in 
Richmond  two  years,  and,  although 
equipped  with  every  material  for 
success,  did  not  find  his  work  con- 
genial, and  gave  it  up  to  follow  the 
bent  of  his  genius — literature.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  1847  he  accepted  tho 
editorship  of  the  "Southern  Lit- 
erary Messenger,”  a monthly  maga- 
zine, established  in  1833,  whose 
long  aud  brilliant  career  has  iiad  no  parallel  in  the 
South,  and  which  was  then  unsurpassed  In  literary 
merit  throughout  the  entire  country.  Poe  had  been 
its  conductor  years  before,  and  had  made  it  a vehicle 
for  many  of  his  extraordinary  productions.  Mr. 
Thompson  brought  a great  deal  of  zeal  and  energy 
into  the  editorial  chair,  and  its  high  character  was 
fully  maintained  during  the  twelve  years  of  his  man- 
agement. Much  encouragement  was  offered  to 
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Southern  writers,  and  among  its  contributors  were 
Paul  II.  Haync,  Henry  Timrod,  Philip  P.  Cooke, 
and  John  E.'C«s>kc;  ando.  the  North,  Douuld  Grant 
Mitchcl  (Ike  Marvel),  whose  “ Reveries  of  a Bach- 
elor” and  “Dream  Life”  first  appeared  there  in 
1849-50.  In  connection  with  his  professional  pursuits, 
he  frequently  delivered  poems  and  lectures  at  college 
commencements,  ladore  lyceunu,  and  on  other  occa- 
sions. Among  his  poem’s  thus  rear!  first  in  public, 
are:  “ Patriotism  ” (1856),  “ Virginia  " (1856),  “ The 
Greek  Slave,”  delivered  at  the  unveiling  of  the 
Washington  statue  in  Richmond  (1858).  and  "Poesy” 
(1859).  In  1854  he  went  to  Paris  to  live,  where,  on 
account  of  his  attachment  to  the  diplomatic  family 
of  Minister  Mason,  he  had  special  opportunities  for 
forming  the  acquaintance  and  friendship  of  men  of 
culture.  During  this  absence  he  contributed  articles 
on  his  European  observations  to  the  " Messenger,” 
which  were  afterward  put  in  book  form  and  printed; 
but  the  whole  edition  was  lost  by  fire  in  the  pub- 
lishing house  of  Duly  <fc  Jackson,  one  copy  only 
being  saved.  Mr.  Thompson  remained  in  charge  of 
the  " Messenger  " until  1859,  when,  on  account  of 
delicate  health,  he  went  to  Augusta,  Ga„  to  assume 
the  editorship  of  the  " Southern  Field  and  Fireside." 
Later  he  was  connected  with  the  Richmond  " Re- 
cord,” a new  weekly  journal.  In  1868  he  went  to 
Loudon,  in  poor  health,  but  the  voyuge  benefited 
him,  and  he  was  engnged  to  write  for  the  London 
**  Index,”  uud  contributed  also  to  " Blackwood's 
Magazine.”  Soon  after  the  war  he  returned,  still 
in  poor  health,  and  making  New  York  his  home, 
became  literary  editor  of  the  "Post  ” until  hisdeath. 
He  was  a diligent  and  careful  worker,  and  nil  accom- 
plished and  graceful  writer,  of  both  prose  and  verse. 
His  fugitive  nieces  were  never  collected,  but  they 
are  very  popular  in  the  South,  especially  in  Virginia, 
his  native  state.  While  in  New  York  lie  grew  more 
and  more  feeble,  anil  in  the  winter  of  1872  went  to 
Colorado,  in  a vain  effort  to  benefit  his  health.  Re- 
turning to  New  York  the  following  spring,  he  died 
there.  Apr.  80,  1878. 

BECKWITH,  John  Watrous,  second  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  bishop  of  Georgia  uud  eighty-sixth  in 
succession  in  the  American  Episcopate,  was  horn  in 
Raleigh,  N.  C.,  Feb.  9, 1881.  lie 
was  graduated  from  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1852, 
was  ordained  deacon,  Mnv  24, 
1854,  ami  priest  in  May,  1855.  He 
was  rector  of  churches  in  Wades- 
boro’,  N.O.,  ami  in  Anne  Arundel 
county,  Md.  In  1861  he  removed 
to  Mississippi,  and  ill  that  same 
year  liecame  rector  of  Trinity 
Church,  Demopolis,  Ala.  For  a 
time  lie  served  ns  chaplain  in  the 
Confederate  army, ana  bv  his  elo- 
quence obtained  great  intlucuce 
over  the  soldiers.  In  1865  lie 
became  rector  of  Trinity  Church, 
New  Orleans.  In  1867  lie  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  S.T.  I ),  from 
Trinity  College,  ami  in  that 
year  was  elected  bishop  of  Geor- 
gia. He  was  consecrated  in  St. 
John’s  Church, Savannah,  Apr.  2, 
1868.  He  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  the  Smith  lues  pro- 
duced, and  used  his  exceptional  talents  ami  execu- 
tive ability  with  marked  success  in  building  up  the 
parishes  impoverished,  or  wholly  destroyed,  by  the 
ravages  of  war.  The  churches  in  his  diocese  multi- 
plied under  his  administration,  and  their  benevolent 
work  broadened  considerably.  Bishop  Beckwith 
was  noted  for  his  genial  and  courtly  manners,  but 
particularly  for  his  oratorical  gifts.  In  his  later 


years  he  spout  his  summers  at  Riverdalc,  on  the 
Hudson,  and  took  especial  interest  in  a home  for  or- 
phans, founded  and  endowed  bv  the  Appleton  family 
of  New  York.  He  published  some  addresses  and 
sermons.  He  died  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Nov.  28,  1890. 

WORCESTER,  Joseph  Emerson,  lexicogra- 
pher, was  born  in  Bedford,  N,  II.,  Aug.  24,  1<84. 
ilis  father,  Jesse  Worcester,  was  a highly  cultivated 
man  and  uu  author,  hut  had  retired  to  a small  farm. 
The  son's  early  life  was  spout  on  this  form,  but  bo 
was  a thought  f ul  youth,  and  early 
displayed  a strong  love  of  knowl- 
edge and  a quiet  determination, 
which  were  the  predominant 
traits  of  bis  character.  He  gained 
possession  of  a grammar,  which 
lie  mastered  by  himself,  and  em- 
braced every  opportunity  for 
gaining  knowledge  tbat  came 
within  Ids  reach,  but  bis  environ- 
ment was  discouraging,  uud  his 
difficulties  would  have  over- 
come a less  indomitable  spirit. 

He  s|tcnt  his  nights  in  stud}', 
and  when  lie  became  twenty- 
one  years  old,  lie  resolved  to  ob- 
tain a liliera]  education,  and  after 
incredible  dilficullies,  entered 
Yale  College  in  1809.  His  unre- 
mitting study  enabled  him  to 
graduate  in  iwovears.wlien  he  be- 
gan teaching  school  in  Salem,  Mass.  All  the  time 
not.  absolutely  needed  in  the  school,  lie  devoted  to 
study  and  literary  work,  which  was  first  confined  tothe 
department  of  geography.  During  the  next  year  he 
engaged  upon  a **  Geographical  Dictionary,  or  Uni- 
versal Gazette,”  which  was  published  in  Andover  in 
1817,  and  a new  edition,  greatly  enlarged,  in  1888. 
This  was  followed  by  “ A Gazetteer  of  the  United 
Stales.”  He  then  removed  to  Cambridge,  Mass., 
where  lie  resided  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
In  1819  lie  published  "Elements  of  Geography,  An- 
cient and  Modern,”  which  was  very  favorably  re- 
ceived, and  passed  through  many  editions.  He  then 
published  " Sketches  of  the  Earth  and  its  Inhabi- 
tants," and  in  1826  Issued  a new  edition  of  the  his- 
tory, with  an  historical  atlas,  which  was  used  very 
extensively  ax  a school  text-book.  In  1825  lie  con- 
tributed to  the  American  Academy  a jmijht  on 
‘•Longevity,  and  Exportation  of  Life  in  the  United 
States.”  llis  first  publication  on  lexicography  was 
an  edition  of  Johnson's  Dictionary  with  Walker’s 
Pronouncing  Dictionary  combined,  which  appeared 
in  1828,  and  the  following  year  lie  was  induced  to  pre- 
pare an  abridgement  of  ^Webster’s  large  Dictionary, 
lie  was  strongly  disinclined  to  undertake  this  task, 
us  he  was  preparing  a work  of  his  own,  hut  he  re- 
luctaiitlv  yielded  tothe  jiersuttsious  of  the  publisher, 
though  It  was  a regret  ever  after.  In  1830  he  pro- 
duced his  own  work,  a comprehensive  “ Pronouncing 
and  Explanatory  Dictionary,”  which  had  such  a co- 
pious vocabulary  and  other  substantial  merits  that 
it  bad  an  immediate  and  overwhelming  success. 
The  next  year  I)r.  Worcester  went  abroad,  visiting  the 
literary  centres  of  Europe,  where  lie  remained  seven 
months, collecting  books  oil  philology  and  lexicogra- 
phy, and  obtaining  the  rest  which  hisardiious  labors 
bad  made  Imperative.  Upon  Ids  return  lie  assumed 
the  editorship  of  the  “American  Almanac.”  which 
he  continued  for  eleven  years.  During  all  these 
years  lie  had  been  engaged  upon  a “ Universal  and 
Critical  Dictionary,”  which  he  finished  in  1846.  It 
was  almost  immediately  printed  in  London,  where  it 
was  claimed  to  be  compiled  from  the  materials  of 
Noah  Webster.  This  literary  fraud  Dr.  'Worcester 
was  compelled  to  refute  in  a pamphlet  issued  in  1858. 
In  1847  an  enlarged  edition  was  published,  which 
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v/as  still  further  improved  in  1849  and  1865.  The 
continued  and  laborious  work  of  so  many  years 
began  to  tell  upon  his  eyesight,  and  in  1847  it  gave 
way.  and  for  two  years  Dr.  Worcester  was  forced  to 
suspend  his  work.  This  was  a sore  trial  to  a man  of 
his  energy  and  mental  activity,  but  he  bore  the  afflic- 
tion with  remarkable  patience.  A cataract  formed 
in  each  eye,  and,  though  three  operations  were  in- 
formed upon  the  right  and  two  upon  the  left,  only 
one  upon  the  latter  eye  was  successful.  He  only  par- 
tially regained  his  sight,  but  in  this  disabled  condi- 
tion he  resumed  his  labors.  The  most  elaborate  uud 
im|>ortnnt  of  Dr.  Worcester’s  literary  labors,  one  to 
which  all  his  previous  works  were  preparatory  and 
introductory,  was  the  “ Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language,  which  was  issued  iu  1800.  In  the  ex- 
planation of  technical  terms  the  author  was  aided  by 
many  able  experts,  and  it  presented  the  ripe  results 
of  years  of  conscientious  research,  shaped  by  unerr- 
ing judgment  and  good  taste.  It  was  the  first  dic- 
tionary that  employed  illustrations.  It  was  received 
with  great  favor,  which  more  titan  met  the  author  s 
expectations,  and  culled  forth  unmeasured  approval 
from  the  most  learned  men  in  literature  and  philol- 
ogy at  home  and  abroad.  Dr.  Ezra  Abbott  says  of 
bun,  “ There  is  no  lexicographer  whose  judgment  de- 
serves higher  consideration.”  lie  simply  endeavored 
to  preserve  the  language  as  it  was.  and  not  to  improve 
it.  und  as  tite  Webster  uicliouary  has  gradually  aban- 
doned the  original  plan,  there  is  little  essential  diff- 
erence between  them  at  the  present  time.  Dr.  Wor- 
cester was  a member  of  tbe  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  tbe  American  Academy,  and  the  American 
Oriental  Society, and  honorary  correspondingmembcr 
of  tbe  Roval  G ^graphical  Society  of  London.  He 
received  die  degree  of  LL.I).  from  both  Brown  Uni- 
versity in  1847,  and  Dartmouth  College  iu  1856.  lu 
1841  l)r.  Worcester  married  Amy  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Rev.  J.  McKean,  D.D..  of  Boylston,  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  and  oratory  in  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, but  had  no  children.  He  died  in  Cambridge, 
Oct.  27,  1865. 

LENNOX,  Charlotte  Ramsay,  author,  was 
bom  in  New  York  city  in  1720,  daughter  of  Col. 
Ramsay,  lieutenant-governor  of  the  colony.  Her 
primary  education  was  acquired  iu  the  best  schools 
of  the  citv  of  her  birth,  as  iter  father's  position  gave 
to  the  child  unusual  advantages.  When  site  was  fif- 
teen years  old,  her  mother  being  dead,  she  was  sent 
to  England  to  complete  her  education.  The  rela- 
tion to  whose  care  she  was  consigned  never  in- 
formed her  that  her  father  died  during  her  voyage. 
Left  thus  without  a protector,  Ladv  Rockingham 
took  her  up,  receiving  her  into  her  household;  but 
an  obscure  love  affair  ended  the  friendship,  and  the 
Duchess  of  Newcastle  Itecantc  her  patroness.  She 
first  appeared  before  the  public  as  an  actress,  and 
Walpole  spoke  of  her  acting  as  “deplorable.”  She 
married  an  employee  of  William  Stmlian.  tiie  well- 
known  London  printer,  who  introduced  Mrs.  Len- 
nox to  Samuel  Johnson.  He,  witlt  his  comjwin- 
ions  of  the  Ivy  Lane  Club,  commemorated,  in  tbe 
spring  of  1751*  at  Devil’s  Tavern,  by  Temple  Bar, 
tite  birth  of  her  first  novel,  “ Life  of  Harriot  Stuart.” 
printed  by  Strahan.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lennox  and  a fe- 
male acquaintance  met  with  the  club,  and  it  is  said 
that  Johnson  “encircled  her  brow”  with  a crown 
of  laurel,  specially  prepared  by  himself,  and  tbe 
company  did  not  break  up  until  St.  Dunstan’s  clock 
was  nearing  eight.  In  1747  Paterson  had  published 
a thin  volume  of  her  poems,  dedicated  to  “the  Lady 
Isabella  Finch,”  her  maiden  effort.  Then,  following 
her  “ Life  of  Harriot  Stuart”  came  "Tbe  Female 
Quixote”  and  “Shakespeare  Illustrated;”  then  a 
translation  of  Suliv’s  “ Memoirs.”  .Johnson  washer 
lifelong  friend.  He  wrote  the  dedications  to  two  of 
her  works:  “ The  Female  Quixote  ” and  “ Shakes- 


peare Illustrated;  "quoted  iter  in  his  dictionary,  and 
drew  upa  tale  of  1775,  the  "Proposal,”  fora  complete 
edition  of  her  works,  aud  reviewed  her  writings  rc- 
jxatedly.  Richardson,  Goldsmith,  and  Fielding  were 
equally  her  literary  sponsors.  It  may  be  said  that  she 
was  not  equally  popular  with  her  own  sex,  who,  while 
they  admired  her  works,  disliked  her.  Her  husband 
died  shortly  after  site  had  published  her  first  novel, 
and  thereafter  she  had  only  her  literary  gifts  to  give 
her  a livelihood.  Her  works  not  already  mentioned 
include:  “ Henrietta.”  “Eupbemia/’aml  “Sophia,” 
novels;  and  “The  Sisters,"  and  “Old  City  Man- 
ners,” comedies.  A portrait  by  Reynolds,  engraved 
by  Bartolozzi,  appeared  iu  Harding's  “ Shakespeare.  ” 
Mrs.  Lennox  was  supported  in  her  declining  vears 
partly  by  tbe  literary  fund  und  partly  by  the  flight 
Hon.  George  Rue,  who,  after  her  death,*  on  Jan.  4, 
1804,  in  Dean's  Yard,  Westminster,  pnid  tbe  ex- 
penses of  her  burial. 

SMITH,  Samuel  Francis,  clergyman  and  au- 
thor, was  born  in  Boston,  Oct.  21,  1808.  His  father 
and  grandfather  were  both  Bostonians,  while  the 
grave  stone  of  Ids  great-grandmother,  Ann  McMil- 
lan, is  still  visible  in  Copps  Hill  buryiug-ground.  He 
studied  at  the  Boston  Latin  School,  and  was  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  College  with  the  famous  class  of 
1829,  numbering  among  its  members  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  Prof.  Pierce,  and  James  Freeman  Clurke. 
He  immediately  entered  An- 
dover Theological  Scminaiy, 
graduating  in  1882,  aud  in  tifis 
year  wrote  the  hymns  most 
widely  known,  “ Mv  Country, 

'tie  of  Thee”  and  “The  Morn- 
ing Light  is  Breaking,”  besides 
many  others.  After  one  year 
spent  in  editorial  labors  in  Bos- 
ton.  he  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  First  Baptist  Church  inWa- 
terville.  Me.,  Feb.  12,  1834,  at 
tbe  same  time  becoming  pro- 
fessor of  modern  languages  iu 
Waterville  College, now  Colbv 
University.  He  held  tlifs 
double  office  eight  years,  then 
removed  to  Newton  Centre, 

Mass.,  in  January,  1842, where 
lie  has  since  resided.  At  this 
date  he  Irecame  editor  of  the 
“Christian  Review,”  a quar- 
terly publication,  which  he 
managed  from  1842  to  1848, 
being  at  the  same  time  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Baptist  Church 
in  Newton,  an  office  which  bo 
filled  until  his  resignation  on 
June  30,  1854.  For  the  next 
fifteen  years  lie  was  editorial  secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Baptist  Missionary  Union,  at  the  same  time 
preaching  regularly  on  tho  Sabbath,  chiefly  for  fee- 
ble churches.  In  1875  lie  visited  Europe,  spending 
one  year  in  travel,  extending  his  visits,  in  1880,  to 
India  and  the  Burmese  empire.  On  these  tours  lie 
visited  many  missionary  stations  of  the  various  Chris- 
tian denominations,  uof  only  in  France,  Spain,  Italy, 
Austria,  Turkey,  Greece,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  but 
also  in  Burin  aft.  India,  and  Ceylon.  He  1ms  since 
been  engaged  chiefly  in  literary  labors.  Among  his 
publications  are  a 1 ‘History  of  Newton”  (950  pp., 
8 vo.);  “ Missionary  Sketches,”  ” Rambles  in  Mission 
Fields,”  “Life  of  Rev.  Joseph  Grafton,”  and  three 
collections  of  hymnology,  original  ami  translated: 
“ Rock  of  Agee”  (1866,  new  ed.,  1877);  “Lyric 
Gems  ” (the  latter  a publisher's  title,  Boston,  lf&8); 
and  “ The  Psalmist,”  a Baptist  hymn-book  (1848). 
Besides  tbe-se,  he  has  edited  many  works  for  the 
press,  aud  written  innumerable  articles  aud  poems 
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for  reviews,  magazines,  and  newspapers.  While  still 
pursuing  his  collegiate  and  theological  education,  he 
translated  from  the  German  " Conversations- Lexi- 
con, " fully  enough  matter  for  an  entire  volume  of  the 
“Cyclopsraia  Americana.”  His  poems  have  never 
been  printed  in  a separate  volume,  but  are  very  nu- 
merous. His  hymns  number  more  than  100,  largely 
occasional,  and  are  found  in  the  psalmody  of  all  the 
Christian  denominations.  His  love  for  acquisition 
of  foreign  languages,  and  his  facility  in  that  line  of 
attainment,  has  extended  over  many  years,  so  that 
he  lias  read  books  in  fifteen  different  tongues.  His 
national  hymn,  “ America,”  written  in  1832,  has 
found  its  way  wherever  an  American  heart  beats,  or 
the  English  language  is  spoken,  and  has  probably 
proved  useful  in  stirring  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the 
American  people.  It  is  as  popular  after  sixty-two 
years  of  its  existence  as  it  was  when  it  was  first  sung 
in  Park  Street  Church  in  Boston.  Many  thousands 
of  the  late  I)r,  Holmes’s  admirers  will  remember  the 
lines  in  his  famous  * * Reunion  Poem,"  “ The  Boys 

“ And  there's  a nice  youngster  of  excellent  pith; 

Fate  tried  to  conccul  him  by  naming  him  Smith  ! 

But  he  shouted  a song  for  the  brave  and  the  free— 

Just  read  on  liis  medal,  * My  Country,  of  Thee  ! * ” 


Dr.  Smith  married,  Sept.  16.  1834,  Mary  White 
Smith,  of  Haverhill,  Mass.,  granddaughter  of  Rev. 
Hezekiah  Smith,  D.I).,  who  was  a cliaplaiu  iu  the 
revolutionary  war  for  six  years,  and  an  intimate 
friend  of  Washington.  He  died  at  his  home,  Nov. 
16,  1895. 

RAVENSCROFT,  John  Stark,  first  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  bishop  of  North  Carolina,  was  born 
in  Prince  George  county,  Va.,  in  1772.  He  was  the 
only  child  of  Dr.  John  Ravenscroft,  a gentleman  of 
fortune,  who  had  been  educated  for  the  medical 
profession.  Two  months  after  his  birth  his  parents 
removed  to  Great  Britain  and  settled  in  the  south  of 
Scotland.  His  father  died  in  the  latter  part  of  1780. 
His  mother  availed  herself  of  the  excellent  oppor- 
tunity which  Scotland  afforded, 
of  giving  her  son  a thorough 
classical  education,  and  after 
finishing  his  course  in  a gram- 
mar school  he  was  placed  iu  a 
seminary  of  a high  grade  in  t he 
north  of  England.  Soon  after 
entering  on  his  seventeenth 
year,  his  friends  deemed  it  ad- 
visable for  him  to  return  to 
Virginia  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing the  remains  of  his  fa- 
thers property.  This  lie  did, 
and  having  a*  desire  to  study 
law,  he  entered  AVilliam  anil 
Mary  College  with  this  ob- 
ject, aud  also  to  acquire  a 
more  perfect  acquaintance 
with  the  sciences.  It  does 
not  apjiear,  however,  that  lie 
ever  procured  a license  to 
practice  his  profession.  He  married  aud  settled  in 
Lunenburg  county,  Va.,  where,  although  lie  sus- 
tained an  honorable  reputation  among  bis  fellow- 
men.  so  great  was  his  neglect  of  the  outward  forms 
of  religion,  that,  according  to  his  own  statement, 
from  tin:  year  1792  to  1810,  he  was  not  present  nt  a 
place  of  public  worship  more  than  six  or  seven 
times;  but  a short  time  subsequent  to  the  latter 
period,  liis  attention  was  diverted  to  the  duties  of  a 
religious  life.  He  first  connected  himself  with  the 
Methodists;  but,  after  having  had  liis  mind  directed 
to  the  Christian  ministry  in  1815,  he  became  a member 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church.  In  1817  he  was 
admitted  to  holy  orders  by  Bishop  Moore  of  Vir- 
ginia ; became  the  minister  of  St.  James’  Church, 


Mecklenburg  county,  in  that  state,  and  resided  there, 
zealously  and  usefully  occupied  in  the  labors  of  his 
profession,  until  the  year  1823,  when  he  was  elected 
bishop  of  North  Carolina.  He  was  consecrated,  Apr. 
22,  1823,  and  promptly  entered  upon  the  highly  im- 
portant functions  of  nis  new  office,  which  he  per- 
formed with  liis  characteristic  energy,  until  his  con- 
stitution and  strength  completely  fulled  him.  In 
person  Bishop  Ravenscroft  was  large  and  command- 
ing, with  a countenance  somewhat  austere  in  its  gen- 
eral aspect,  but  susceptible  of  the  most  benevolent 
expression.  His  manner  corresponded  with  his 
personal  appearance,  especially  when  exercising  liis 
ministerial  functions ; being  remarkably  dignified, 
and  so  solemn  ami  impressive,  as  to  inspire  all  pres- 
ent with  reverence.  Two  volumes  of  liis  sermons 
were  published  after  his  death.  He  died,  March  5, 
1830. 


IVES,  Levi  Silliman,  second  Protestant  Epis- 
copal bishop  of  North  Carolina,  1831-53.  (See  Vol. 
V.,  p.409.) 

ATKINSON,  Thomas,  third  Protestant  Epis- 
copal bishop  of  North  Carolina  and  fifty-eighth  in 
succession  in  the  American  Episcopate,  was  born  at 
Mansfield,  Va.,  Aug.  8,  1807, 
the  sixth  child  of  Thomas  ami 
Mary  (Tobb)  Atkinson,  and  great- 
grandson  of  ‘ a clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England.  He 
eutered  Yale  College,  but  was 
expelled  for  refusing  to  dis- 
close the  names  of  some  fellow 
students  who  were  concerned  in 
a carousal  in  which  he,  how- 
ever, had  taken  no  part.  He 
then  entered  the  junior  class  at 
Hampden.  Sidney,  in  1825,  and 
was  graduated  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  lie  studied  law  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1828, 
but  after  practising  successfully 
for  several  yeans,  decided  to 
enter  the  church,  aud  on  Nov. 

18.  1836,  was  ordained  deacon 
iu  Norfolk,  Va.,  by  Bishop  Meade.  He  became 
assistant  nt  Christ  Church  iu  that  city,  and  iu  1837 
was  consecrated  priest,  after  which  he  officiated  as 
rector  of  St.  Paul’s,  Norfolk,  and  at  St.  Paul’s, 
Lvnehburg.  Iu  1858  he  was  called  to  St.  Peter’s 
Church,  Baltimore,  and  was  so  acceptable  to  the 
churchmen  of  that  city  that  Grace  Church  was  built 
for  him  and  lie  became  its  rector  iu  1852.  In  1850 
a controversy  arose  in  Maryland  over  the  right  of  the 
bishop  to  administer  the  holy  communion  at  liis  visi- 
tation, one  party  claiming  that  a rector  could  not 
rightfully  vacate  the  trust  of  such  administration  at 
such  a time.  Dr.  Atkinson  took  a leading  part  in 
the  debates  in  the  diocesnu  convention  and  moved 
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resolutions  sustaining  the  bishop,  which  were  adopted 
by  an  overwhelming  majority.  On  May  26,  1853, 
be  was  elected  bishop  of  North  Carolina,  and  was 
consecrated  in  St.  Joint’s  Chapel,  New  York  city, 
ou  Oct.  17th.  The  work  to  be  done  in  liis  diocese 
required  talents  of  no  common  kind,  for  the  church 
in  North  Carolina  had  been  divided  by  the  teachings 
of  Bishop  I vis,  and  these  talents  were  displayed  by 
Bishop  Atkinson  who,  by  his  wise  administration, 
brought  order  out  of  confusion.  With  Bishop  Lay 
lie  attended  the  General  Convention  of  the  Episcopal 
church  in  1865,  aud  by  liis  calm  but  forcible  utter- 
ances did  much  to  hasten  the  reunion  of  the  north- 
ern ami  southern  dioceses.  Bishop  Atkinson  resided 
in  Raleigh  for  a time  after  his  consecration  and  then 
removed  to' Wilmington.  In  1873  Dr.  Theodore  Bene- 
dict Lyman  became  his  assistant.  Bishop  Atkinson 
received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Trinity  College  in 
1846,  and  that  of  LL.D.  from  the  University  of 
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North  Carolina  in  1862.  and  from  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  England,  in  1867.  He  was  a man  of 
rent  dignity,  but  was  so  affable  that  the  most  hum- 
ic could  approach  him  freely;  self-reliant,  but  cau- 
tious: intensely  intellectual,  but  free  from  intellectual 
narrowness.  The  diocese  prospered  greatly  under 
him.  He  was  married  in  1828  to  Josephs,  daughter 
of  John  ami  Jane  Wilder  of  Petersburg,  Vn.,  by 
whom  he  had  three  children.  lie  died  at  Wilming- 
ton, Jan.  4.  1881,  and  was  buried  under  the  altar  of 
St.  James’  Church,  of  which  he  was  at  one  time  rec- 
tor. A commemorative  sermon  was  preached  before 
the  diocesan  convention  in  1881,  by  Bishop  Lay  of 
Easton,  and  was  published  in  pamphlet  form. 

LYMAN,  Theodore  Benedict,  fourth  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  bishop  of  North  Carolina  aud  103d 
in  succession  of  the  American  Episcopate,  was  born 
at  Brighton,  Mass.,  Nov.  27,  1815.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  Hamilton  College  in  1867  and  entered  the 
General  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  city, 
where  he  was  graduated  iu  1840. 
On  Sept.  20,  1840,  he  was  or- 
dained deacon  in  Christ  Church, 
Baltimore,  Md.t  and  on  Dec.  lit, 
1841,  was  ordained  priest  in  St. 
John’s'Church,  Hagerstown,  Md., 
Bishop  Whittiuglmm  officiating 
on  both  occasions.  He  took 
charge  of  St.  John's  Church, 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  in  1840,  and  in 
1841  became  its  rector.  In  1851 
he  was  called  to  Trinity  Church, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa  , where  he  re- 
mained until  1860,  when  he  went 
abroad  with  his  fumilv  on  a two 
years’  leave  of  absence,  but  the 
civil  war  breaking  out,  he  deter- 
mined to  stay  until  [mace  was  es- 
tablished. He  remained  in  Europe 
until  1870,  aided  iu  establishing 
American  chapels  in  Rome  and  Florence,  and  was  of- 
fered the  position  of  denuof  the  General  Theological 
Seminary.  An  old  palace,  owned  by  a Roman  prince, 
was  rented  nnd  a part  of  it  occupied  as  a residence 
by  the  Ambassador  nnd  a part  sot  apart  for  u chapel, 
and  here  the  bishop  preached  to  the  large  number  of 
Americans  who  were  wintering  in  Rome.  When 
the  lease  expired  the  Roman  prince  would  not  re- 
new it  unless  the  service  should  be  given  up.  The 
bishop  then  rented  at  his  own  expense  a large  hall, 
and  here  held  services  in  1866-67.  “ But,  "to  quote  his 
own  words,  “ in  thespriug,  when  we  were  near  the  end 
of  the  season,  the  American  ambassador  was  formally 
notified  by  Cardinal  Antonelli  that  the  services  of 
our  church  could  not  lie  held  after  the  present  sea- 
son within  the  city  walls  unless  carried  on  within  the 
building  occupied  by  the  ambassador.  Being  my- 
self most  anxious  to  Iteep  the  chapel  apart  from  the 
embassy  as  the  only  security  for  its  permanence  and 
stability,  I decided  to  go  outside  one  of  the  gates  of 
the  city  and  to  take  an  apartment  for  our  cha|>cl 
where  there  could  be  no  fear  of  any  interference." 
With  the  entrance  of  the  Italian  army  and  the  over- 
throw of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  the  way 
was  opened  for  building  a large  church  inside  the 
city  limits.  It  has  since  been  done  at  a cost  of 
$150,000.  During  these  labors  the  bishop  occupied 
part  of  each  year  with  joumeyings  to  Europe,  Eng- 
land. and  Scotland,  aud  went  twice  to  Egypt  and  the 
Holy  Land.  On  his  return  to  the  United  States 
in  1870  he  became  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  San 
Francisco.  In  1878  he  was  elected  assistant  bishop 
of  North  Carolina,  and  on  Dec.  11th  was  consecrated 
in  Christ  Church,  Raleigh.  In  1881,  on  the  death  of 
Bishop  Atkinson,  he  liecame  bishop  of  the  diocese. 
The  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  Bishop  Ly- 
man by  St.  James  College,  Maryland,  in  1856,  aiid 


in  1886  he  was  given  charge  of  the  American  Epis- 
copal churches  in  Europe.  He  was  twice  married. 
His  first  wife  was  Miss  Anna  Albert  of  Baltimore; 
his  second  wife  Miss  Robertson  of  Charleston.  He 
died  of  apoplexy,  at  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  Dec.  13,  1893. 

CHESHIRE,  Joseph  Blount,  clergyman,  was 
born  iu  Edenton,  N.  C.,  Dec.  29,  1814'  On  his 
mother's  side  he  is  descended  from  a family  which 
has  been  prominently  connected  with  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church  in  North  Carolina  ever  since  the 
organization  of  the  first  parish  vestry  in  1701.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Edenton  Academy,  one  of  the 
two  incorporated  institutions  of  learning  of  ante- 
revolutionary  foundation  iu  North  Carolina.  In  his 
sixteenth  year  the  death  of  his  father  so  reduced  the 
means  of  the  family,  that  lie  was  taken  from  school 
and  placed  iu  a store  as  clerk.  While  employed  in 
this  capacity  his  contributions  to  the  Edenton  paper 
ultmeted  such  favorable  attention  that  it  was 
thought  best  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  further 
education.  He  was  therefore  sent  to  the  Episcopal 
School  in  Raleigh,  then  under  the  head  mastership 
of  that  eminent  scholar  and  educator,  Joseph  G. 
Cogswell.  After  pursuing  his  studies  here  for  a 
year  or  two,  he  studied  law  with  the  late  Thomas 
Dev  creux,  reporter  to  the  supreme  court  of  North 
Carolina,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bur  in  1837. 
He  practiced  on  the  Edenton  circuit  for  a year  or 
two.  but  just  us  success  began  to  crown  his  efforts, 
he  found  himself  drawn  to  the  ministry,  nnd  aban- 
doned the  law.  He  studied  under  the  personal  di- 
rection of  Bishop  Ives,  and  was  ordained  deacon  in 
1840,  and  priest  in  1841.  After  acting  as  mission- 
ary in  Halifax  aud  Bertie  counties  for  a year  or  two, 
lie  settled  down  to  the  care  of  Trinity  Church,  Scot- 
land Neck,  ami  Calvary  Church,  Tarboro',  in  1841 
and  1842.  Iu  1869  he  resigned  the  former,  but  still 
ministers  iu  the  latter  whenever  his  strength  will 
permit,  huving  ceased  to  be  the  active  rector  in 
1889.  lie  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  in  1861. 
He  has  always  held  a high  place  in  the  esteem 
of  the  people  of  the  diocese  and  of  the  state. 
For  many  years  he  represented  his  diocese  in  the 
general  conventions,  and  he  has  exhibited  one  of 
the  longest,  most  faithful,  and  successful  pastorates 
in  the  history  of  uuy  religious  denomination  iu  the 
state. 

CHASE,  Pliny  Earle,  astronomer,  was  born  at 
Worcester,  Mass.,  Aug.  18,  1820,  the  eldest  child  of 
Anthony  and  Lydia  Earle  Chase,  both  of  Massachu- 
setts. His  first  American  ancestor  was  Aquilla 
Chase,  who  came  from  England.  After  studying 
in  the  public  schools  of  Worcester,  nnd  at"  the 
Friends’  School,  Providence,  R.  I.,  the  son  entered 
Harvard,  ami  was  graduated  with  high  rank  in  1839. 
He  taught  school,  both  in  Leicester  and  Worcester, 
and  afterward  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  also  en- 
gaged iu  mercantile  pursuits.  Iu  1871  Mr.  Chase 
was  appointed  professor  of  natural  science  in  Haver- 
ford  College,  near  Philadelphia,  and  iu  1875  was 
transferred  to  the  chair  of  philosophy  and  logic. 
Upon  the  organization  of  Bryn-Mawr  College,  he 
was  appointed  lecturer  on  psychology  and  logic 
there.  He  received  the  degree  of  M.  A.  from  Har- 
vard in  1844,  and  the  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  Huvcrford  College.  Much  of  his  time 
was  devoted  to  study  nnd  scientific  research.  The 
Magellanic  medal  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  was  awarded  to  him  in  1864  for  his  pn|ieron 
the  •'  Numerical  Relations  of  Gravity  and  Magnet- 
ism.” He  was  a member  of  the  above  society  for 
twenty-five  years,  during  a part  of  which  time  he 
acted  as  vice-president  and  secretary.  He  contribu- 
ted 180  papers  to  the  proceedings,  which  indicate  a 
wide  range  in  philology,  meteorology,  physics,  and 
mental  philosophy.  He  published  in  1844  "The 
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Elements  of  Arithmetic,"  Parts  I.  and  II.,  which  was 
followed  iu  1848  by  “ The  Common  School  Arith- 
metic,” and  in  1884,  “ Elements  of  Meteorology  for 
Schools  and  Households.”  For  many  yearn  a man- 
ager of  the  Fr&uklin  Institute,  in  Philadelphia,  he 
contributed  to  the  “Journal,”  also  to  “ Sillimau’s 
American  Journal  of  Arts  and  Sciences,”  the  “ Lon- 
don, Dublin,  and  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Magn- 
ziuc,”and  the  “ Comptes  Rendus,”of  Paris.  In  1874 
he  was  elected  a fellow  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  In  1844  he 
married  Elizabeth  Brown  Oliver,  of  Lvnn,  Mass.,  a 
niece  of  Goold  Brown,  the  grammarian,  and  had 
six  children.  He  died  iu  Haverford,  Pa. , Dec.  17, 
1886. 


SMITH,  John  Lawrence,  scientist  and  physi- 
cian,  was  boru  near  Charleston,  S.  C.,  Dec.  16, 1818, 
the  son  of  Benjamin  Smith  who  emigrated  from 
Virginia  to  South  Carolina.  He  received  a classical 
education  at  Charleston  College,  which  was  supple- 
mented by  a thorough  course  at  the  University  of 
Virginia.  Here  he  devoted  himself  particularly  to 
higher  branches  of  physics  and  mathematics — chem- 
istry he  followed  as  a pastime.  When  he  had  com- 
pleted hiscollegiatecourse,  he  selected  civil  engineer- 
ing as  a profession  and  studied  its  various  branches 
for  two  years,  and  also  embraced  in  his  category 
mining  engineering  and  geology.  He  was  employed 
as  assistant  engineer  on  a rail- 
road projected  between  Char- 
leston and  Cincinnati.  This 
profession  not  proving  congen- 
ial to  hi.s  tastes,  he  Ix-gau  the 
study  of  medicine  at  the  Med- 
ical {.'ollege  in  thecitv of  Char- 
leston which,  at  that  period, 
bad  a most  able  faculty.  He 
then  went  abroad  and  for  three 
yenrs  pursued  his  medical 
course,  but  science  was  always 
nearest  his  heart.  He  Studied 
physiology  under  Flourens  und 
Longet;  chemistry  under  Ortla, 
Dumas,  and  Liebig;  physics 
under  Ponillet,  Dcsprez,  and 
Brequer;  and  mineralogy  and 
geology  under  Eli  de  Beaumont 
und  Dufrenoy.  In  1H44  lie  re- 
turned to  America,  having  thus  early  iu  his  career 
earned  a reputation  for  original  scientific  researches, 
principally  in  connection  with  fatty  bodies.  His 
paper,  “ Spirmaceti  ” (1*42),  at  once  stamped  him  us 
an  experimental  inquirer.  Upon  Ids  return  to 
Charleston  lie  at  once  l>egun  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine and  gave  a course  of  lectures  in  that  city  on 
“ Toxicology.”  But  the  stale  of  South  Carolina  now 
commanded  ids  services  as  assay er  of  the  bullion 
that  was  intrisluccd  into  commerce  from  the  gold 
fields  of  Georgia  and  North  and  South  Carolina.  He 
also  gave  a great  deal  of  his  attention  at  this  period 
to  agricultural  chemistry.  Pleasing  in  tins  study  were 
the  unrivaled  marls  upon  which  the  city  of  Charles- 
ton now  stands,  the  great  agricultural  worth  of 
which  immense  beds  of  fertilizers  he  was  among 
the  first,  to  discover.  He  also  discovered  phosphate 
lime  iu  these  marls,  and  did  not  neglect  Ids  re- 
searches in  geolog}'  nnd  mineralogy.  He  made  valu- 
able and  complete'invesligations  into  the  meteorologi- 
cal conditions  and  character  of  soil  alTccliug  the 
growth  of  cotton.  This  report  was  of  such  importance 
uiat  at  the  request  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  lie  was 
appointed  by  President  Buchanan  to  teach  the  Turk- 
ish agriculturists  the  proper  method  for  the  success- 
ful management  of  the  cotton  crop  in  Asia  Minor, 
lie  found  the  arrangements  not  to  his  liking  when 
lie  reached  Turkey,  and  was  on  the  point  of  return- 
ing home  when  the  Turkish  government  offered  him 


the  independent  aud  lucrative  position  of  mining 
engineer.  For  four  years  lie  filled  this  place  so  sat- 
isfactorily to  the  government  that  when  he  left  he  was 
honored  with  the  decorations  of  the  empire  and  was 
the  recipient  of  munificent  presents.  His  labors  were 
of  permanent  advantage,  and  Turkey  continues  to 
receive  large  revenues  from  the  results  of  his  dis- 
coveries. The  papers  published,  relative  to  these 
discoveries,  at  once  gave  him  a foremost  rank  in  the 
scientific  world.  His  discoveries  on  emery  in  Asia 
Minor  led  to  its  discovery  in  America,  and  have 
liecnof  great  practical  value.  His  paper,  “ Thermal 
Waters  of  Asia  Minor,"  is  interesting  nnd  important 
to  science.  In  1851  he  invented  the  inverted  micro- 
scope. Upon  his  return  from  Europe  lie  was  at 
once  elected  to  the  chair  of  chemistry  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia.  While  there,  in  company  with  his 
assistant.  Prof.  George  J.  Brush,  he  accomplished  a 
much  needed  work,  the  revision  of  the  “ Chemistry 
of  American  Minerals.”  In  1854  lie  was  married  to 
Sarah  Julia  Gutherie  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  daughter  of 
James  Gutherie,  secretary  of  the  treasury,  aud  fnnn 
this  date  adopted  that  city  as  his  home,  lie  was  soon 
after  appointed  to  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  the 
medicui  department  of  the  University  of  Louisville, 
which  he  occupied  until  1866.  After  resigning  this 
office  he  took  a position  as  scientific  manager  of 
Louisville  Gas  Works,  of  which  he  was  afterwards 
president.  He  had  a laboratory  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  chemical  re  agents  nnd  rare  pharmaceutical 
preparations.  In  this  laboratory  he  was  assisted  by 
Dr.  Edward  K.  Squibb.  He  led  a fife  of  compara- 
tive leisure  in  Louisville,  devoting  his  time  mainly 
to  scientific  researches;  being  particularly  interested 
in  the  study  of  meteorites.  His  collection  was  in- 
ferior to  none  in  this  country  and  is  now  in  the  jhis- 
session  of  Harvard  University.  John  P.  Morton  & 
Co.  of  Louisville,  published  an  interesting  aud 
valuable  work  from  iiis  pen,  “Scientific  Researches 
of  Prof.  Smith.”  He  made  many  valuable  contri- 
butions to  scientific  literature.  Ids' published  papers 
numbering  150;  the  more  imtiortnnt.  were  collected 
by  himself  and  published  under  the  name  of  “ Min- 
eralogy aud  Chemistry.”  The  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  presents  every  two  years  the  Lawrence 
Smith  medal,  valued  at  $200,  to  any  person  making 
satisfactory  and  original  investigations.  Hubert  A. 
Newton  was  the  first  to  receive  this  medal,  Apr, 
18,  1888.  Dr.  Smith  was  a prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  Baptist  Church  of  Louisville,  which 
is  indebted  to  him  and  his  wife  for  many  munificent 
donations.  In  1867  lie  was  appointed  commissioner  to 
the  Paris  Exposition,  and  made  an  able  report  on  the 
“ Progress  aud  Condition  of  Several  Departments  of 
Industrial  Chemistry.”  He  was  also  appointed  com- 
missioner to  Vienna  in  1878,  where  he  discharged 
ids  duties  with  ability,  aud  as  usual  returned  to  Ids 
own  country  covered  witli  honors.  lie  was  a man 
noted  for  ids  important  original  researches,  and 
received  the  highest  honors  at  home  aud  abroad 
that  science  can  confer.  In  his  elegant  residence  at 
Louisville  he  hud  ids  private  laboratory,  and  up  to 
tlie  time  of  Ids  death,  devoted  several  hours  each  day 
to  experiments  and  research.  His  remains  rest  in 
Cave  Hill  cemetery,  near  those  of  James  P.  Gutherie, 
under  a unique  monument  designed  by  his  wife, 
upon  which  arc  recorded  some  of  his  numerous 
honors.  Unfortunately  lie  left  no  heirs.  He  died 
at  Louisville,  Kv. . Oct.  12.  1888. 

SILLIMAN,  Benjamin  Douglas,  the  Nestor 
of  the  New  York  bar,  was  born  at  Newport,  R.  I., 
Sept.  14,  1*05,  member  of  a family  that  lias  been 
prominent  in  Connecticut  for  nearly  two  centuries. 
His  great-grandfather,  Ebenezer  Silliman,  was  for 
twenty-eight  years  a member  of  the  upper  house  of 
the  colonial  legislature,  and  was  judge  of  the  super- 
ior court  of  the  colony  for  twenty-three  successive 
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years.  His  grandfather.  Gen.  Gold  Sclleck  SiUimnn, 
an  able  and  pruiniucut  lawyer,  and  a niau  of  great 
iniluencc,  was  attorney  of  the  crown  in  Fairfield 
county,  who  heartily  esimused  the  patriot  cause  and 
served  throughout  the  war,  inking  an  efficient  part 
in  the  battles  of  Long  Island,  Harlem,  White  Plains, 
Danbury,  and  elsewhere.  Three  days  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Long  Island,  in  which  as  colonel  he  com- 
manded a regiment,  he  was  promoted  by  Gen.  Wash- 
ington to  the  command  of  a brigade  of  five  regiments. 
Gen.  Silliman  IihU  command  of  the  defences  of  the 
Connecticut  coast  adjoining  New  York,  and  by  his 
energy  incurred  tho  active  resentment  of  the  enemy, 
who  succeeded  in  capturing  him  in  his  house  at 
night  and  keeping  him  a prisoner  on  parole  for  a 
year.  The  fattier  of  Benjamin  Douglas,  who  was 
named  after  Gen.  Silliman,  was.  like  liis  father  and 
grandfather,  agraduateof  Yale,  and  after  practicing 
law  with  great  success  at  Newport,  K.  I..  removed 
to  Now  York  toengage  in  business,  and  (about  1823) 
settled  in  Brooklyn,  where  for  some  years  he  wns 
postmaster.  The  mother  of  Benjamin  Dougin*  Silli- 
tnun  was  a daughter  of  the  Bov.  David  Ely,  D.  D., 
of  Huntington,  Conn.,  who  was  a trustee  of  Yale 
College  for  twenty-one  years.  Benjamin  Douglas 
Silliman  naturally  received  an  academic  training, 
anti  entered  Yale  College,  where  so  many  of  the 
family  on  Ixitli  sides  of  the  house  had  been  gradu- 
ated. and  in  which  his  uncle,  Benjamin  Silliman, was 
professor  of  chemistry  and  natural  history.  Among 
ins  classmates  (in  the  class  of  1824)  was  Rev.  Rich- 
ard Fallcy  Cleveland,  father  of  President  Cleveland. 
On  leaving  college  Mr.  Silliman  studied  law  in  New 
York  in  the  ottloe  of  Chancellor  Kent  and  his  win, 
William  Kent,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the 
May  term  of  the  supreme  court  in  1839.  He  im- 
mediate!)' opened  an  office  in  New  York,  and  with 
the  exception  of  a visit  to  Europe  in  1848,  has 
steadily  practised  his  profession  in  that  city  and  in 
Brooklyn,  his  place  of  residence;  his  pniciicc  em- 
bracing cases  in  the  state  and  federal  courts,  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  common  law,  in 
equity  and  admiralty,  his  clientage  including  many 
largo  and  important  corporations.  The  princi- 
ples on  which  his  professional  life  is  based  are 
well  summed  up  in  a paragraph  in  an  address  de- 
li vered  before  the  graduating  class  of  Columbia  Law 
School  in  1807.  in  which  be  said:  “No  man  can 
consistently,  with  pcrwnml  honor  or  professional 
reputation,  misstate  a fact  or  a principle  to  the  court 
or  jury.  The  man  who  would  cheat  a court  or  a 

Jury  would  cheat  anybody  else.  Measured  by  the 
owest  standard,  that  of  expediency,  no  lawyer  can 
afford  to  act  meanly  or  speak  untruly.”  Mr.  .Silli- 
man was  in  early  life  a Whig.  In  1888  lie  was 
elected  to  the  legislature,  and  while  a memlier  of 
that  body  introduced  and  procured  the  passage  of 
the  bill  incorporating  Greenwood  Cemetery.  In 
1889  be  was  sent  as  a representative  of  the  congres- 
sional district,  comprising  Kings,  Richmond  and 
Rockland  counties,  to  the  national  convention 
which  nominated  Gen.  Harrison  for  the  presidency. 
Iu  1843  he  was  nominated  for  congress  by  the  Whigs, 
and  although  he  led  tiie  whole  ticket  at  the  polls, 
was  defeated.  In  1853  lie  was  nominated  for  the 
state  senate  hv  the  same  jmrly,  but  declined  the 
nomination,  fie  had  previously  represented  Kings 
county  in  the  state  legislature.  When  the  Republi- 
can party  was  formed,  Mr.  Silliman  became  con- 
nected with  it,  and  on  the  organization  of  the  Eastern 
District  of  New  York,  was  appointed  by  President 
Lincoln  to  the  office  of  U.  8.  district  attorney  for 
thnt  district.  In  1872  lie  was  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor and  senate  a member  of  the  commission  for 
revising  the  state  constitution,  and  took  a prominent 
part  in  the  deliberations,  licing  chairman  of  one 
committee  and  a member  of  others.  In  1873  Mr. 


Silliman  was  nominated  by  the  Republican  party  as 
their  candidate  for  the  office  of  attorney-general  of 
tbc  state,  and  received  a flattering  support  at  the 
polls,  although  the  Republican  ticket  failed  of 
election.  Mr.  Silliman  lias  been  largely  identified 
with  tiie  social,  political,  and  benevolent  institutions 
of  his  time,  and  his  circle  of  friends  has  included  the 
m eminent  men  in  every  profession.  He  was  for 
more  than  twenty  years  the  president  of  the  Brooklyn 
Club,  was  president  of  tiie  Vale  Alumni  Association 
of  Long  Island,  is  a trustee  of  Greenwood  Cemetery, 
a director  of  the  Long  Island  Historical  Society,  was 
president  of  the  New  England  Society  of  Brooklyn 
from  Sts  organization  until  1886  (when  lie  declined 
a re-election),  for  nearly  twenty  years  was  one  of  the 
managers  of  the  House  of  Refuge  for  juvenile  delin- 
quents in  New  York,  was  a vice-president  and  one 
of  the*  founders  of  the  Bar  Association  of  New  York 
City,  and  a director  in  other  benevolent  and  literary 
institutions.  He.  received  thedegreeof  LL.  I),  from 
Columbia  College  iu  1813  and  from  Yale  College  in 
1874. 


BIDDLE,  James,  commodore,  was  horn  in 
Philadelphia.  Feb.  18,  1783.  He  was  tile  soil  of 
Charles  Biddle,  of  Philadelphia.  After  obtaining  a 
preparatory  education,  lie  passed  through  the  course 
of  study  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Hero 
he  is  said  to  have  made  great  progress  in  his  studies, 
and  especially  to  have  acquired 
a taste  for  literature,  which  re- 
mained with  him,  and  was  fos- 
tered during  his  whole  fife.  Ou 
leaving  the  university,  young 
Biddle  and  his  brother  Edward 
obtained  midshipmen's  war- 
rants, and  were  attached  to  the 
frigate  President,  which  wasat 
that  time  fitting  out  at  New 
York,  and  which  sailed  for 
the  West  Indies  in  September, 

1800.  This  voyage  was  fatal 
to  young  Edward  Biddle,  who 
died  at  sea  of  a fever,  after  a 
short  illness.  On  the  return  of 
the  ship  to  the  United  States,  the 
trouble  with  France beingover, 
ami  the  navy  beinir reduced  to 
a small  |>eacc  footing,  James 
Biddle  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  retained  ns  a mid- 
shipman. Early  in  1802  he  sailed  on  hoard  the  frig- 
ate Constellation,  Capt.  Murray,  for  the  Mediterran- 
ean, with  a squadron  engaged  iu  the  protection  of 
American  vessels  against  Tripolitan  cruisers.  The 
Constellation  returned  home  iu  the  spring  of  1808, 
and  Biddle  was  transferred  to  the  frigate  Phila- 
delphia. Capt.  Bainbridge,  which  sailed  for  the 
Mediterranean  in  July  of  thnt  year.  Here  she  met 
with  an  unfortunate  disaster  which  ended  her 
career  ; on  Oct.  31,  1803.  off  the  coast  of  Tripoli  she 
struck  ujHin  a rock  not  laid  down  on  any  charts  ex- 
tant, and  unknown  to  any  American  vessels  which 
had  previously  frequented  thnt  coast ; every  effort 
to  Hont  her  being  ineffectual,  the  colors  of  the  Phila- 
delphia were  hauled  down,  and  the  first  lieutenant, 
acconipnniod  by  midshipman  Biddle,  was  dispatch- 
ed to  inform  the  enemy's  gunboat  of  their  surrender. 
The  officers  and  crew  were  carried  in  shore,  nnd  con- 
signed to  prison.  After  being  detained  for  about 
nineteen  months,  peace  with  Tripoli  was  signed,  and 
in  September,  1803.  Capt.  Bainbridgc  and  Bid- 
dle, who  had  not  separated  nficr  the  loss  of  the 
frigate,  returned  together  to  Philadelphia.  Bid- 
dle was  now  promoted  to  a lieutenancy,  and, 
after  remaining  home  for  a few  weeks,  was  ordered 
to  the  command  of  a gunboat,  on  board  <>f  which  lie 
cruised  for  privateers  on  the  southern  coast ; lie  also 
assisted  in  making  a survey  of  the  harbor  of  Beau- 
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fort,  8.  C.  In  1807,  being  on  furlough,  be  was 
allowed  to  make  a voyage  to  China,  as  first  offi- 
cer of  a merchant  ship.*  On  his  return  he  was  de- 
tailed to  the  Delaware  flotilla,  employed  in  enforc- 
ing the  embargo.  In  1801)  he  was  second  lieu- 
tenaut  of  the  President,  Capt.  Bainbridge,  and  the 
following  year  took  charge  of  the  Syren,  sloop-of- 
war  ; later  he  joined  the  Constitution,  Capt.  Hull, 
and  after  that  was  on  the  President  again  for  a time. 
In  the  winter  of  1811  Lieut.  Biddle  was  bearer  of  dis- 
patches from  the  U.  S.  government  to  the  Ameri 
can  minister  to  France,  and  remained  in  Paris 


nearly  four  months.  Soon  after  his  return  war 
broke  out  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Bri- 
tain, and,  after  some  delay,  lie  was  appointed  Aral 
lieutenant  of  the  sloop-of-war  Wasp.  This  vessel, 
on  Oct.  18,  1812,  captured  the  British  sloop-of-war 
Frolic,  which  was  taken  charge  of  by  Lieut.  Biddle, 
but  both  vessels  were  afterward  captured  by  a Bri- 
tish seventy-four.  Lieut.  Biddle  was  taken,  with 
the  other  officers  and  men  of  the  Wasp,  to  Ber- 
muda, where  they  were  detained  fora  short  time, 
and  then  released.  On  returning  to  the  United 
States,  Biddle  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  mas- 
ter-commandant and  put  in  command  of  the 
Hornet.  In  January,  1815,  the  Hornet  sailed  for 
Tristan  d’Aeunha.  and  on  the  voyage  attacked  and 
captured  the  British  brig  Penguin,  armed  with  six- 
teen 32-ponnd  earrouades,  two  long  12‘s,  a 12-pound 
carronade  on  her  topgallant  forecastle  and  swivels. 
She  had  132  men.  The  Penguin  was  completely 
riddled  with  shot,  and  her  masts  so  crippled  as  to 
lie  incapable  of  repair  or  strengthening,  and  she  was 
accordingly  scuttled.  In  this  action  Riddle  was  se- 
verely wounded.  Sailing  for  the  Cape  of  GimxI 
Hope,  the  Hornet  encountered  a British  line-of-battle 
ship,  and  was  chased,  being  obliged  to  throw  over 
shot  and  heavy  spars,  and  cut  awnv  the  sheet  anchor 
and  cable  to  lighten  the  ship.  Finally  they  were 
obliged  to  throw  over  all  their  guns  but  one  long 
gun,  nearly  all  the  shot  and  spare  spars,  while  run- 
ning at  their  best  speed  under  fire  all  the  time.  The 
Hornet  eventually  succeeded  in  getting  away,  and 
sailed  for  San  Salvador  to  refit,  where  Commandant 
Biddle  heard  that  peace  had  Ix-en  concluded.  Dur- 
ing his  absence,  lie  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
post-captain,  and  on  his  arrival  home  a public  din- 
ner was  given  to  him  by  the  citizens  of  New  York, 
and  a service  of  plate  by  those  of  Philadelphia. 
Capt.  Biddle  continued  on  active  duty  after  theclosc 
of  the  war ; in  1817  lie  was  sent  by  the  government 
on  the  Ontario,  sloop-of-war,  to  the  Columbia  river 
to  take  possession  of  Oregon  territory.  In  1822  he 
commanded  the  Macedonian  on  the  West  India  sta- 
tion. From  1826-32  Com.  Biddle  was  cruisiug  either 
on  the  South  American  station  or  in  the  Mediterran- 
ean. From  1H38-42  he  was  in  charge  of  the  naval 
asylum  near  Philadelphia.  He  negotiated  the  first 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  China,  iu  1845, 
being  at  the  time  flag-officer  of  the  East  India  squa- 


dron. During  the  Mexican  war  he  commanded  on 
the  Pucific  coast.  Coin.  Biddle  died  iu  Philadelphia, 
Oct.  1,  1848. 

ALLEN,  David  Oliver,  missionary,  was  born 
at  Bnrre,  Mass.,  Jan.  6,  1800.  He  received  his  edu- 
cation at  Amherst  College,  from  which  be  was  grad- 
uated iu  1823,  and  after  teaching  a short  term  at 
Lawrence  Academy  lie  entered  Andover  Theologj- 
cal  Scminury,  but  left  in  1827,  to  go  as  a missionary 
to  India.  He  established  schools  in  the  province  of 
Bombay,  and  sujicrintendcd  a translation  of  the 
Scriptures  into  the  Mahratta  language.  After  twen- 
ty-five years  of  zealous  service  his  health  broke  down, 
and  he  returned  to  this  country  in  1853.  11c*  subse- 
quently wrote  a valuable  history  of  India.  He  died 
iu  Lowell,  Mass..  July  17,  1863. 

DOER,  Julia  Caroline  Ripley,  poet,  was 
born  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  Fob.  13,  1825,  daughter 
«f  William  Young  and  Zulraa  dc  Lacy  Thomas  Hip- 
ley.  Her  mother  was  the  duughtcr  of  French  ref- 
ugees, who  fled  from  San  Domingo  during  the 
insurrection  of  the  slaves  near  the  chisc  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  She  died  when  her  daughter  was 
an  infant,  'lne  father  was  a prosjH-rous  merchant 
of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  a native  of  Vermont,  to  which 
state  he  returned  with  Ids  daughter  in  1830,  and  en- 
gaged iu  developing  the  Hut  laud  marble  quarries,  giv- 
ing his  daughter  every  advantage  that  a refined  home 
and  surroundings  of  culture  and  refinement  afforded. 
Her  poetic  instinct  manifested  itself  when  she  was  a 
mere  child,  but  she  never  saw  her  poems  in  print 
until  she  became  a grown  woman.  In  1847  slic  was 
married  to  Seneca  M.  Dorr,  a native  of  New  York, 
and  a man  of  wide  culture  and  literary  tastes.  Mr. 
Dorr  sent  one  of  lu-r  poems  to  the  ‘‘Union  Maga- 
zine” without  her  knowledge,  and  it  was  accepted 
and  published  much  to  her  surprise.  In  1848  she  wen 
a $100-prizc,  offered  by  ‘‘  Sartain's  Magazine.”  for  a 
short  story  entitled"  Isabel  Leslie,  "her  first  published 
prosctale.  In  1857  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dorrtookupthefr  resi- 
dence iu  Rutland,  Vt.,  and  from  tliut  time  her  peu  was 
constantly  busy.  "Farmlngdale,” 
published  under  the  now  deplume 
of  •*  Caroline  Thomas;”  “Latt- 
mcre;”  "Sibyl  Huntington;” 

*•  Poems;”  “Expiation;"  "Friar 
Ansel  mo,  and  oilier  Poems;" 

“The  Legend  of  tlie Babouslika;” 

“Daybreak,  an  Easter  Poem;" 

“ Bermuda,  an  Idyl  of  the 
Summer  Islands;”  " Afternoon 
Songs;"  and  " Letters  to  Alice," 
and  “Letters  to  Philip, ” fol- 
lowed each  other  at  intervals 
between  1854  and  1885.  Her 
latest  book  is  a so-called  “com- 
plete edition”  of  her  poems, 
published  by  Cbas.  Scribner’s 
Sons (1892).  Her  husband  died  in 
1884. and  the  next  year  she  lieeame 
the  leader  of  a band  of  women 
who  founded  the  Rutland  Free 
Library,  and  was  made  its  president.  She  gave  to 
the  library,  in  memory  of  her  husband,  oue  of  the 
finest  and  most  complete  collections  of  liooks  on  pol- 
itical science  to  Ik;  found  in  New  England  outside  of 
Cambridge  University  library.  Mrs." Dorr  is  greatly 
beloved  in  her  home  in  Rutland,  and  her  influence 
is  felt  in  all  spheres  of  refined  and  helpful  useful- 
ness, ministered  by  the  women  of  her  city  and  state. 


AIKEN,  John,  was  born  in  Vermont  in  1797. 
He  was  an  influential  citizen  of  Massachusetts,  a 
member  of  the  governor’s  council  from  1844  to  1851, 
a trustee  of  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  and 
for  fifteen  years  one  of  the  board  of  commissioners 
for  foreign  missions.  He  died  Feb.  11, 1867. 
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EGGLESTON,  Edward,  clergyman  and  au- 
thor, was  born  at  Vevay,  Ind.,  I)ec.  10,  1837. 
His  father,  a Virginian,  wits  a lawyer  of  prominence 
and  scholarly  tastes,  who  died  whcu  Edward,  the 
eldest  of  four  children,  was  nine  yearn  old.  His 
mother  wins  descended  from  an  old  Keutuckv  fam- 
ily that  gave  prominent  ministers  to  the  Baptist 
church.  Edward  inherited  a delicate  constitution, 
and  suffered  much  during  his  early  years.  Until 
he  was  ten  years  of  age  he  had  the  reputation  of 
being  a dull  hoy,  hut  he  really  had, 
in  all,  not  more  than  two  years  of 
schooling,  and  gained  his  education 
mainly  from  reading.  When  he 
was  seventeen  years  of  age  he  at- 
tended Amelia  Academy  in  Vir- 
ginia. hut  Ills  education  was  chiefly 
obtained  at  home,  where  he  ac- 
quired a knowledge  of  several  lan- 
guages, and  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  best  French  and 
English  literature.  At  school  lie 
was  recognized  us  captain  by  all  his 
schoolmates,  and  his  word  was  law, 
although  physically  the  inferior 
of  most  of  the  boys,  hut  lie  asked 
no  odds  of  any  one,  and  took  his 
knocks  manfully.  His  compan- 
ions looked  ui)  to  him.  recognizing 
his  superior  knowlwige  and  abil- 
ity, and  admired  him  on  account 
of  Ills  being  perfectly  just,  and  absolutely  without 
fear  or  favor.  In  the  vain  hope  of  finding  some  oc- 
cupation suitable  to  his  health,  his  childhood  was 
passed  in  a continual  change  from  school  to  farm, 
from  farm  to  store,  and  hack  again  to  school.  He  be- 
came a member  of  the  Methodist  church  when  eleven 
years  old.  and  perhaps  the  strict  austerity  and  pietism 
which  lie  practiced  helped  to  undermine  his  health. 
In  1856.  when  for  the  twentieth  time  his  life  was 
despaired  of,  he  went  to  Minnesota,  dividing  his 
time  between  farming,  surveying,  and  photography. 
Upon  his  return,  when  but  nineteen  years  of  age,  he 
entered  the  Methodist  miuistrv,  beginning  ns  a cir- 
cuit-rider over  a four  weeks'  circuit,  witli  his  usual 
persistency.  Six  months  of  tiiis  work  forced  him 
to  seek  health  agniu  in  Minnesota,  where  he  held 
pastorates  at  St.  Paul,  Stillwater.  Wynona,  and  St. 
Peter’s.  While  pastor  of  a church  at  St.  Peter's  lie 
married  a lady  to  whose  wisdom  and  excellence  he 
attributed  much  of  his  later  usefulness.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-four  he  was  pastor  of  the  most  prominent 
church  of  his  denomination  in  the  state  of  Minne- 
sota. His  health,  however,  rejieatedly  broke  down, 
ami  he  was  forced  three  limes  to  give  up  his  preaching 
and  follow  secular  pursuits,  to  support  Ills  family, 
until  he  reluctantly  abandoned  the  ministry.  He 
earlj-  evinced  a taste  for  literature,  and  in  IHflfl  re- 
moved to  Evanston,  111.,  where  ho  became  associate 
editor  of  the  " Little  Corporal.”  of  Chicago,  to  which 
lie  hail  already  contributed  a series  of  “ Round  Table 
Stories.”  A few  months  later  he  liecame  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  " National  Sunday-School  Teacher,” 
of  that  city.  The  paper  was  then  in  its  infancy,  hut 
under  his  able  management  Its  circulation  increased 
from  5,000  to  35,000.  During  this  time  lie  wan  a fa- 
vorite speaker  at  Sunday-school  conventions,  and 
gained  a wide  reputation  as  a successful  manager  of 
Sunday-school  institutes,  for  which  lie  wrote  several 
practical  works,  notably  " The  Sunday-school  Man- 
ual,” and  “Sunday-school  Conventions  and  Insti- 
tutes.” At  this  period  he  wrote  many  stories  for 
children,  which  were  published  in  the  magazines 
and  reprinted  in  hook  form  in  1870,  under  the  title 
of  “ The  Book  of  Queer  Stories."  For  several  years, 
under  the  name  of  “ Pen-holder,”  he  was  the  reg- 
ular western  correspondent  of  the  New  York  “In- 


dependent,” and  in  May,  1870,  he  was  called  to  New 
York,  to  assume  the  literary  editorship  of  the  “ In- 
dependent,” and  at  the  close  of  the  year,  upon  the 
retirement  of  Theodore  Tiltou,  was  made  superin- 
tending editor.  In  July  following  he  resigned,  to 
take  editorial  charge  of' “ Hearth  and  Home,”  and 
through  his  able  management,  and  introduction  of 
popular  stories,  this  [>enodical  has  attained  its  pres- 
ent wide  spread  popularity.  His  “ Hoosicr  School- 
master ” was  the  first  of  the  stories  that  brought  the 
pajier  prominently  into  notice.  This  has  been 
translated  into  French  and  Danish,  and  sells  as 
readily  at  the  present  time  as  it  did  twenty  yearsago. 
It  had  a circulation  of  over  20.000  the  first  year  of  its 
publication.  “Hulduli  the  Help,”  which  appeared 
in  the  second  numlicr  of  “Scribner’s  Magazine,” 
was  his  first  story  for  grown  ]>eople.  In  1872,  Mr. 
Eggleston  resigned  his  editorship,  and,  removing  to 
Brooklyn,  devoted  himself  solely  to  literary  labor. 
He  accented  a pastorate  over  the  " Church  of  Chris- 
tian Endeavor,”  nn  independent  organization,  which 
effected  much  good  among  the  masses.  He  retained 
this  position  until  1879,  when  lie  was  forced  to  resign 
from  failing  health,  and  return  to  literature.  He 
retired  to  Lake  George,  where  lie  built  a beautiful 
home  called  “Owl’s  Nest,”  where  lie  lias  written 
most  of  his  hooks.  1 1 is  works  comprise,  in  addition  to 
those  nlrcndy  mentioned,  " The  End  of  the  World,” 
“The  Mystery  of  Metropolisvllle,”  “The  Circuit- 
Rider,”  “Christ  in  Literature,”  “Christ  in  Art,” 
“Roxy,”  “ The  Graysons,”  and  a “ History  of  the 
United  Stales.”  With  hisdaiigliter.Mrs.  Lillie  See  lye, 
he  published  “Famous  American  Indians,”  in  live 
volumes.  The  “Nation"  says*  “Mr.  Eggleston's 
stories  have  held,  from  the  beginning,  a great  popu- 
larity witli  a large  circle  of  readers,  and  it  has  been 
in  many  ways  well  deserved.  ” 


ABBEY,  Edwin  Austin,  artist,  was  horn  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1852.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Academy.  He  showed  an  early 
apitiludc  for  drawing,  and  by  the  time  he  was  twenty 
years  old  had  become  so  skilful  a draughtsman  that 
he  was  taken  into  the  employ  of  the  publishing  firm 
of  Ilarjier  & Bros.,  New  York  city,  as  an  illustrator 
of  Harjier’s  Weekly.”  Soon  after  he  was  transfer- 
red to  “ Harper's  Magazine,” 
to  which  he  continues  a fre- 


quent contributor.  He  has  at- 
tracted considerable  attention 
as  a water  • colorist  by  such 
pictures  as  "The  Widower” 

(1883),  and  “ Reading  the 
Bible”  (1884);  hut  he  is  best 
known  as  an  illustrator  in  black 
ami  white.  English  life  in  the 
eighteenth  century  furnishes 
him  with  his  favorite  themes, 
and  to  the  end  of  interpreting 
them  vividly  ami  truly  in  all 
their  details,  he  has  made  his 
home  in  England  since  1883. 

HU  illustrations  of  Herrick's 
poems,  and  of  Goldsmith’s  com- 
edy, “ She  Stoops  to  Conquer,” 
arc  particularly  fine.  Apro- 
pos of  the  latter.  Henry  James 
writes:  " Mr.  Abbey  has  evidently  the  tenderest  af- 
fection for  Just  the  old  house  and  the  old  things,  the 
old  faces  and  voices,  the  whole  irrevocable  human 
scene,  which  the  genial  hand  of  Goldsmith  has 
passed  over  to  him,  and  there  is  no  inquiry  about 
them  that  lie  is  not  in  n position  to  answer.  He  is 
intimate  with  the  buttons  of  coats  and  the  buckles 
of  shoes;  lie  knows  not  only  exactly  what  his  people 
wore,  but  exactlv  how  they  wore  it,  and  how  they 
felt  when  they  had  it  on His  drawing  is 
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the  drawing  of  direct,  immediate,  solicitous  study 
of  the  particular  case,  without  tricks  or  affectations 
or  any  sort  of  cheap  subterfuge,  aud  nothing  can  ex- 
ceed the  charm  of  its  delicacy  .accuracy,  and  elegance, 
its  variety  and  freedom,  and  clear,  frank  solution  of 
difficulties.”  Mr.  Abbey’8  greatest  fame,  however, 
is  as  an  illustrator  of  Shakespeare,  in  which  capacity 
he  luts  produced  for  “Harper's  Magazine”  pen-and- 
ink  drawings  which  are  absolutely  Inimitable.  Mr. 
Abbey  has  been  elected  to  membership  in  the  New 
York  Water-Color  Society,  and  the  Loudon  Insti- 
tute of  Water-Colors. 


SCOLLARD,  Clinton,  poet  and  educator,  was 
born  at  Clinton,  Oneidu  co.,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  18,  1860. 
His  father  and  grandfather  were  both  natives  of 
New  York;  the  former  has  been  a 
practising  physician  for  over  forty 
years.  Young  Scollard,  after  com- 
pleting his  preparation  for  college, 
enteroi  Hamilton,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1881  with  the  de- 
gree of  A.B.,  and  A.M.  in  1884. 
In  the  latter  year  he  went  to  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  to  continue  his  lit- 
erary studies,  mid  subsequently 
made  four  trips  to  Europe,  ex- 
tending his  travels  to  Egypt, 
Greece,  aud  the  Holy  Laud.  Mr. 
Scollard  passed  the  autumn  of 
1887  at  Cambridge,  Eng  . attend- 
ing lectures  at  the  University.  He 
was  professor  of  rhetoric  and  elo- 
cution in  Hamilton  College,  1891- 
98,  and  was  appointed  to  the 
elmir  of  English  literature  in  1893. 
He  has  published  six  volumes  of  poems,  namely: 
“ Pictures  in  Song,”  “ With  Reed  aud  Lyre,”  “Old 
and  New  World  Lyrics,"  “ Giovio  and  Guilin,” 
“Songs  of  Sunrise  Lands,”  and  “The  Hills  of 
Song also  two  volumes  of  travel  sketches  in  prose, 
viz.,  “Under  Summer  Skies,”  and  “On  Sunny 
Shores.” 

HAWKS,  Cicero  Stephen,  first  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop  of  Missouri,  and  forty-fourth  in 
succession  from  Bishop  Seabury,  was  born  in  New- 
Bcruc,  N.  C.  May  26,  1812.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  North  Caroliua  in  1830,  and 
began  the  study  of* law,  which  was  soon  abandoned 
for  that  of  divinity.  He  was  ordaiued  deacon 
Dec.  8,  1834,  and  priest  duly  24,  1836,  by  Bishop 
B.  T,  Onderdonk,  aud  became  rector  of  Trinity 
Church,  Saugcrties,  N.  Y.  In  1837  he  was  rector 
of  Trinity  Church,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  iu  1843  rec- 
tor of  Christ  Church,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  held 
this  position  until  Feb.  1,  1854.  In  1844  he  was 
elected  bishop,  and  wus  consecrated  Oct.  20,  1844. 
The  churches  in  the  diocese  were  in  debt,  and  the 
distances  to  be  traveled  were  very  great,  and  later, 
the  growth  of  the  diocese  was  checked  by  the  civil 
war;  these,  aud  other  obstacles,  requiring  incessant 
mental  and  physical  toll  on  the  part  of  Bishop 
Hawks.  During  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1849  he 
was  conspicuous  in  caring  for  the  atiiictcd.  and  his 
services  were  recognized  by  tbe  gifts  of  a purse  from 
Christ  Church  and  a residence  from  the  citizens  of 
St.  Louis.  He  published  “ Friday  Christian;  or,  the 
First  Bom  of  Pitcairn  Island, " and  wrote  for  va- 
rious iieriodicids.  He  died  in  St.  Louis,  April  19, 
1808. 


ROBERTSON,  Charles  Franklin,  second  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  bishop  of  Missouri,  was  born  in 
New  York  city,  March  2,  1835.  A short  interval  of 
attempt  at  commercial  life  closed  with  definite  in- 
clinations toward  the  ministry,  and  after  a course  at 
Yale,  he  completed  his  preparation  for  clerical  duty 
in  1859,  at  the  General  Theological  Seminary  of 


the  Episcopal  Church.  He  was  ordained  deacou  in 
the  Church  of  the  Transfiguration  by  Bishop  Potter 
iu  1862.  A six  years’  pastorate  followed  at  St. 
Mark’s  Church,  Malone,  N.  Y.  After  the  removal 
of  a few  days  to  a parish  in  Batavia,  he  learned  of 
his  election  as  second  bishop  of  Missouri  by  the  dio- 
cesan convention.  He  was  consecrated  * in  Grace 
Church,  New  York  city,  Oct.  25, 1868.  Feelings  yet 
ombittcrcd  by  the  war,  and  a section  disorganized 
by  its  ravages,  were  the  conditions  awaiting  Dr.  Rob- 
ertson's influence.  At  this  time  there  were  only 
twenty  clergymen  in  the  diocese,  and  but  five  pur- 
ishesi'nSt.  Louis.  He  was  then  thirty-three  years  old, 
and  possessed  youth,  fine  health,  and  energetic  zeal. 
Individual  in  bis  methods,  the  emerging  of  tiie  dio- 
cese out  of  poverty  and  debt  into  vigorous  growth 
is  as  much  due  to  his  executive  nlnlitv  as  to  the 
prosperous  development  of  the  state.  The  number 
of  clergymen  pertaining  to  the  diocese  increased  to 
sixly-two,  and  nine  additional  pnrishes  were  founded 
before  bis  death.  He  received  the  degree  of  S.T.D. 
from  Columbia  College  in  1868  ; its  equivalent,  that 
of  D.I).,  from  tbe  University  of  tbe  South,  in  1888  ; 
nnd  LL.D.  tbe  same  year  from  the  University  of 
Missouri.  Research  in  jwints  of  doubt  among  Ameri- 
can records  often  filled  his  leisure  hours,  aud  be 
sUxsl  among  the  first  members  of  the  Missouri  His- 
torical Society  through  his  cultivation  and  effi- 
ciency. His  active  interests  extended  beyond  those 
of  clerical  labor;  to  the  welfare  of  Missouri  and  the 
cause  of  temperance  he  gave  his  earnest  aud  practi- 
cal thought.  Bishop  Robertson  published  a number 
of  historical  papers.  He  died  in  St.  Louis,  May  1, 
1HH0. 

TUTTLE,  Daniel  Sylvester,  thin!  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Missouri,  and 
eighty-fourth  in  succession  in  tbe  American  Episco- 
pate, was  born  at  Windham,  Greene  co.,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  20,  1837.  Ho  was  the  son  of  Daniel  Bliss  Tut- 
tle, born  iu  1797,  whose  father,  Charles,  came  from 
Wallingford,  Conn.  His  mother’s  maiden  name  was 
Abigail  Clark  Stimson.  The  rec- 
tor of  the  Episcopal  Church  at 
Wallingford  encouraged  him  in 
his  studies,  helped  him  prepare  to 
enter  Delaware  Academy,  at  Del- 
phi, and  iiifiucnccd  him  in  (lie 
choice  of  a profession.  In  1853 
he  entered  Columbia  College,  nnd 
in  1857  was  graduated  ; entered 
the  General  Theological  Semi- 
nary,and.  while  pursuing  his  st  tid- 
ies. was  private  tutor  in  the  family 
of  Bisl  i op  H < ) ratio  Potter.  I n J u nc, 

1862.  Mr.Tutlle  was  ordained  dea- 
con  ,nnd  from  1863  to  1867  labored 
at  Morris,  Otsegoco. , N.  Y.,  first  as 
assistant,  and  then  as  rector,  being 
ordained  priest  in  1863.  In  1860, 
although  not  yet  thirty  years  old, 
lie  was  elected  missionary  bishop 
of  Montana,  with  jurisdiction  in  Montana  and  Idaho. 
Ho  was  consecrated  in  Trinity  Chapel,  New  York, 
May  1,  1867,  and  in  two  months’  time  was  in  Utah, 
where  but  three  communicants  of  the  Episcopal 
church  were  to  be  found . Bishop  Tuttle  soon  gath- 
ered intothe  schools  hcestuhlished  in  Utah,  numbers 
of  children  of  Mormon  parents,  and  prosecuting  his 
work  iu  Idaho  and  Montana,  s|>ent  a year  at  Virginia 
City  and  another  at  Holcim,  where  he  commended 
himself  to  the  miners  by  his  strength  aud  fearless- 
ness. In  1868  he  declined  an  election  to  the  diocese 
of  Missouri,  believing  that  be  was  needed  more  on 
the  frontier.  In  .September,  1869,  be  made  his  home 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  and  initiated  a quiet  warfare 
against  Mormon  iutiueuces.  In  1880  Montana  was 
set  off  as  a separate  diocese,  at  bis  suggestion,  and 
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he  remained  bishop  of  Utah,  with  jurisdiction  over 
Idaho.  In  1884,  rather  than  miss  his  appointments 
in  the  mining  camps  of  Idaho,  he  declined  the  honor 
of  representing  Columbia  College  at  the  tercentenary 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  On  the  death  of 
Bishop  Robertson,  of  Missouri,  Bishop  Tuttle  was 
elected  his  successor,  and  since  1887  has  lived  in 
St.  Louis.  His  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  by 
Columbiu  College  in  1866. 

FENNELL,  James,  tragedian,  was  born  in 
London,  Dec.  11,  1766,  and  made  his  debut  as  an 
actor  in  Edinburgh  in  1787.  Soon  after  lie  was  seen 
as  Othello  at  the  Convent  Garden  Theatre,  Loudon. 
He  was  a vigorous  and  versatile  actor,  and  soon  won 
an  eminent  jmsition  in  his  profession.  lie  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1797,  making  his  American 
debut  in  Annapolis,  Md.,  and  for  a lime  disputed 
with  Cooper  the  supremacy  in  tragic  roles  on  this 
side  of  the  sea.  Wiue  aud  women  in  the  end  wrought 
his  ruin.  He  retired  from  the  stage  in  1814,  aud  died 
an  imbecile  in  Philadelphia  in  June.  1816.  An 
“Apology"  for  his  life,  a curious  book,  was  pub- 
lished some  time  before  his  death. 

AUGUSTUS,  John,  philanthropist,  was  born  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  about  1785,  He  was  a shoemaker 
in  moderate  circumstances,  but  devoted  a large  part 
of  his  time  aud  means  to  reclaiming  and  befriending 
the  criminal  and  outcast  classes.  It  was  his  cus- 
tom to  visit  the  Boston  pol ice-courts  every  morning, 
and  to  become  bail  for  those  charged  with  petty 
crimes  whom  he  thouirht  capable  of  reformation; 
and  such  was  his  judgment  of  character  that  he 
was  very  seldom  mistaken.  This  he  did  for  many 
years,  and  the  amount  of  good  he  accomplished  is 
beyond  computation.  He  was  accustomed  to  say 
that  “the  biessiug  of  the  friendless  is  the  only  coin 
that  is  current  iu  the  better  country.''  He  died  in 
Boston,  penniless,  but  greatly  respected  and  beloved, 
June  21,  1859. 

COUDERT,  Frederic  Ren6,  lawyer,  was  bom 
in  the  city  of  New  York  iu  1832,  the  son  of  Charles 
Coudert,  who  was  born  in  Bordeaux,  France,  1795, 
and  after  an  adventurous  career  iu  the  service  of  the 
Bona  partes,  escaped  to  America  in  1824,  where  he 
settled  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Ho  was  an  ofli- 
cer  in  the  Guard  of  Honor  attached  to  the  old  Im- 
perial Guard  of  Napoleon  I.  was  wounded  iu  the 
famous  three  days'  battle  at  Lei|>sic,  participated  in 
the  battles  of  Montcreau  and  Moutmirial.  and  served 
actively  iuthedesuerate  engagements  fought  prior  to 
the  entry  of  the  allies  into  Paris.  After  the  Restora- 
tion, through  the  intiucncc  of  La  Fayette,  he  became 
involved  in  a conspiracy  to  place  the  Duke  of  Reich- 
stadt,  Napoleon  II.,  on  the  throne  of  France.  The 
conspiracy  failed,  he  was  tried,  and  condemned  to  be 
shot,  but  through  some  informality  iu  the  trial  the  exe- 
cution was  postponed,  and  after  many  months  spent 
in  prison,  he  escaped  to  England.  Two  years  after- 
ward he  returned  to  France  in  disguise,  which  was 
discovered,  but  through  the  assistance  of  influential 
fricuds  he  escaped  to  the  United  States.  He  was 
awarded  two  decorations  for  his  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  the  Bonapartcs ; one  being  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  and  the  other  a medal  presented  by  the  Sec- 
ond Empire  for  services  rendered  to  the  First.  This 
was  the  medal  which  Napoleon  I.,  when  dying  at  St. 
Helena,  desired  to  have  presented  to  the  companions 
of  his  glory,  and  which,  in  accordance  with  his  wishes, 
was  awarded  by  Louis  Napoleon  to  every  surviv- 
ing officer  and  soldier  of  the  First  Empire.  Louis 
aud  Joseph  Bonaparte  were  entertained  at  his  house 
during  their  visit  to  America.  Frederic  Rene 
Coudert  received  his  early  education  at  his  father's 
school  in  New  York  city,  and  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen enteral  Columbia  College,  graduating  with 
the  highest  honors  in  the  cluss  of  1850,  his  ad- 


dress on  that  occasion  attracting  marked  attention 
from  the  press.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  (1853) 
he  was  admitted  to  the  New  York  bar,  Laving 
in  tho  meantime  busied  himself  with  newspaper 
work,  teaching,  and  translations.  His  brothers, 
Louis  and  Charles  Coudert,  Jr.,  soon  joined  him  in 
the  practice  of  law,  aud  together  they  formed  the 
firm  of  Coudert  Brothers,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  largest  law  firms  in  New  York,  and  already  by 
1891  numbered  as  its  clients  several  of  the  govern- 
ments of  Europe.  Of  late  years  there  have  been  but 
few  cases  involving  nice  questions  of  law  in  which 
the  advice  of  Mr.  Coudert  has  not  been  sought. 
His  success  as  a jury  lawyer  has  been  pronounced  ; 
he  lias  the  happy  faculty  of  quickly  recovering  him- 
self iu  a trial  if  the  facts  seem  to  change  or  the  evi- 
dence go  against  him,  ami  he  at  once  leads  the  jury 
to  believe  that  that  particular  adverse  evidence  was 
exactly  what  he  had  contemplated  as  a possibility. 
As  a mark  of  bis  fairness,  courtesy,  aud  popularity, 
he  was  selected  by  his  fellow-members  of  the  bur  to 
lie  their  s|K>kesman  in  opposition  to  the  civil  cotie, 
which  was  so  persistently  urged  upon  the  legislature. 
He  was  also  selected  to  write  the  memorial  of  Charles 
O'Conor,  and  agaiu  honored 
by  being  elected  president  of 
the  Bar  Association  of  New 
York  city,  and  represented  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  the 
International  Congress  at  Ant- 
werp for  the  framing  of  inter- 
national rules  of  general  aver- 
age. As  a speaker  he  com- 
mands the  closest  attention  of 
his  professional  brethren  ; his 
style  is  clear,  und  his  ready 
wit  enlivens  the  most  tedious 
subjects,  so  thut  be  lias  become 
famous  ns  an  orator.  As  lie 
has  also  the  power  of  appeal- 
iog  to  the  judgment  and  con- 
vincing tlie  intellect,  lie  is  in 
great  demand  as  a speaker, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to 
give  a complete  list  of  his 
orations  and  after-dinner  speeches.  ODe  of  the  most 
notnble  was  his  address  at  the  Centennial  celebration 
at  Columbia  College,  1887.  He  lectures  at  times  for 
charitable  purposes,  and  lias  treated  as  his  platform 
subjects : “ Edmund  Burke,”  “ Lyingasa  Fine  Art,” 
“ Manners  and  Morals,”  “The  Church  aud  the  Bar,” 
“ Young  Men  in  Politics,”  “The  Protection  of  For- 
eign Trade-Marks,”  etc.,  etc.  Among  bis  notable 
public  addresses  are  those  on  the  arrival  of  Bar- 
tholdi’s statue  of  Liberty  and  the  inauguration  of  tho 
statues  of  La  Fayette  and  Bolivar.  He  has  written 
largely  for  the  leading  jieriodicals  upon  subjects  out 
side  of  ills  profession.  He  lias  taken  un  active  part 
in  the  political  work  of  the  Democratic  party,  and 
during  the  Tilcien  and  Hayes  campaign,  his  sendees 
were  m constant  requisition.  After  the  election  he 
was  appointed  by  ttie  Democratic  committee  to  go 
to  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  assist  in  securing  a fair 
count  of  the  vote  in  tiiat  state.  Ho  was  a strong  po- 
litical supporter  of  Samuel  Tildou,  and  in  1879  an 
ardeut  supporter  of  Gov.  Robinson.  During  that 
campaign  he  made  an  eloquent  speech  iu  favor  of 
“ Democratic  Union,”  and  was  the  only  speaker  who 
claimed  the  rapt  attention  of  the  noisy  crowd.  He 
supported  Mayor  Grace  in  both  his  campaigns,  and 
took  a prominent  part  iu  tho  election  of  Mr.  Cleve- 
land in  1884  ; was  president  of  the  Lawyers’  Cam- 
paign Club,  and  made  many  speeches  in  favor  of  the 
candidate.  He  has  himself  positively  refused  polit- 
ical preferment,  and  lias  several  times  declined  nom- 
inations which  signified  election  to  the  bench  of  the 
supreme  court,  and  in  1888  refused  an  appointment 
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to  the  bench  of  the  court  of  ap|>eals.  Aside  from 
this,  he  has  held  many  positions  of  tmst  uud  honor. 
In  1877  he  was  appointed  delegate  to  represent  the 
interests  of  American  commerce  at  the  International 
Congress  on  the  Law  of  Nations,  held  at  Antwerp. 
In  1882  he  attended  another  session  of  that  congress 
held  in  Liverpool,  and  recently  represented  the 
United  States  as  one  of  its  counsel  before  the  inter- 
national tribunal  appointed  to  determine  the  Behr- 
ing  Sea  controversy.  For  ten  years  he  was  president 
of  the  French  Benevolent  Society : was  the  first 
president  of  the  United  States  Catholic  Historical 
Society,  and  held  the  office  several  terms;  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Yotiug  Men's  Democratic  Club  of  New 
York  city;  and  for  many  years  president  of  the 
Columbia  College  Alumni  Association ; for  three 
years  he  was  government  director  of  the  Union  Pa- 
cific Railroad  ; for  sevenil  years  vice-president  and 
president  of  the  Manhattan  Club ; for  a number  of 
3’ ears  trustee  of  Seton  Hall  College,  New  Jersey; 
trustee  of  Columbia  and  Barnard  Colleges ; memiier 
of  the  visiting  committee  of  Harvard  College  ; and 
director  in  uumerous  social  aud  charitable  organiza- 
tions. He  was  awarded  the  degree  of  LL.I).  from 
Seton  Hall  College  in  1880,  from  Fordbam  College 
in  1884,  and  the  degree  of  J.U.D.  from  Columbia 
College  in  1887,  having  been  chosen  by  his  alma 
muter  to  deliver  the  oration  at  the  celebration  of  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  establishment. 
From  the  French  government  lie  received  the  cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  likewise  received  sim- 
ilar  honors  from  the  governments  of  Italy  and  Bo- 
livia. He  is  a man  who  has  avoided  rather  than 
sought  public  functions,  but  has  been  sought  in  spite 
of  himself.  Of  courteous,  kindly  mannereand  heart, 
his  life  has  ever  been  a benefit  to  those  with  whom 
he  was  connected. 


DUFF,  Mary  Ann  Dyke,  actress,  was  born  in 
London,  Eng.,  iu  1794.  When  scarcely  fifteen  years 
old  she  was  known  far  and  wide  as  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  girls  of  the  neighborhood.  Owing  to  the 
poverty  of  her  parents,  she  adopted  the  stage  as  a pro- 
fession, and  she  and  her  two  sisters  became  dancers 

at  the  Dublin  Theatre, 
where  their  grace  and 
beauty  attracted  immedi- 
ate attention.  Whenever 
the  Dyke  sisters  ap|>enred, 
the  theatre  would  be 
tlirouged.  At  a charitable 
performance  given  at  Kil- 
kenny in  1809,  the  poet. 
Tom  Moore,  was  presented 
to  Mary  Dyke,  and  he  im- 
mediately fell  |>as.sioimtc)y 
in  love  with  her.  It  is  said 
that  she  was  his  first  sweet- 
heart. and  a number  of  his 
lyriesand  songs  refertothis 
beautiful  Mary.  After  u 
while  he  poured  forth  his 
great  love  for  her,  but  she  did  not  reciprocate  his  affec- 
tion,  and  rejected  him.  It  was  this  that  led  Moore  to 
pen  his  celebrated  love-song,  beginning  : 


“Mary,  I believe, I this*  true. 

Amt  I nt  blt-sKt'il  in  thus  believing.” 


He  afterwards  transferred  his  affections  to  Mary's 
sister,  Elizabeth,  whom  he  wedded,  and  it  was  then 
revealed  that  Mary’s  rejection  of  him  was  due  to  her 
love  for  one  John  R.  Duff,  an  aetor  of  the  Dublin 
Theatre,  whom  she  shortly  afterwards  married. 
They  immediately  sailed  for  America,  and  on  Dec. 
81,  1810,  she  made  her  first  appearance  iu  Boston, 
at  what  was  then  the  Federal  Street  Theatre,  lu  the 
role  of  Juliet  to  her  husband's  Romeo.  She  did  not 


create  a very  marked  impression  as  an  actress,  hut 
her  marvelous  beauty  became  the  talk  of  the  town. 
Not  being  satisfied  to  lie  accepted  merely  as  a 
beauty,  she  studied  and  worked  hard  to  gaiu  ap- 
plause for  her  art,  until  her  shortcomings  were  over- 
come. She  next  appeared  as  Lady  Anne  to  the 
“ Richard  III.”  of  the  renowned  George  Frederick 
Cooke,  and  her  success  was  more  marked.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  February,  1818,  that  she  really 
stamped  herself  as  a great  uctrcss.  At  that  time 
she  ap|»eared  again  as  Juliet,  and  was  at  once  pro- 
nounced an  actress  of  the  first  magnitude.  She 
played  much  iu  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  New 
York,  scoring  the  most  brilliant  and  lasting  tri- 
umphs. Iu  the  latter  part  of  1828  she  returned  to 
London,  and  acted  with  Macready  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre;  but  the  next  year  she  again  came  to  Amer- 
ica. In  1831  Mr.  Duff  died,  leaving  his  w ife  with 
ten  children,  almost  iteuniless.  These  were  hart! 
limes  for  her,  hut  she  continued  on  the  stage  until 
1830,  when  she  married  John  G.  Scvin  (or  Seaver), 
and  two  yean  later  renounced  her  profession  anil 
went  to  New  Orleans  to  live.  Finding  herself  uu- 
liappilv  married,  she  passed  her  davs  iu  deepest  re- 
tirement. Suddenly,  in  1854,  she  disappeared  from 
New  Orleans  with  licr  husband  and  children,  and 
nothing  was  ever  heurd  of  her  again  during  her  life. 
She  spent  the  remainder  of  her  davs  at  the  home  of 
her  youngest  daughter  in  New  York  city,  a sad, 
subdued,  and  broken-spirited  old  lady.  It  was  not 
until  twenty  years  after  that  the  world  learned  the 
secret  of  her  later  life  and  death,  anil  then  it  was 
discovered  that  the  greatest  actress  of  her  day  was 
buried  with  her  duughtcr  in  an  unknown  grave  iu 
Greenwood  cemetery,  liencntli  a small  white  marble 
stone  beariug  the  simple  inscription  : 

Mot  Iter 
and 

Grandmother. 

By  Junius  Brutus  Booth,  Mrs.  Duff  was  called 
“ tho  greatest  actress  in  the  world."  John  Gilbert 
said:  “ Without  exception,  she  was  the  most  exqui- 
site tragic  actress  lie  ever  saw.  Her  Iwauty  was  wor- 
shiped. She  swayed  audiences  as  never  aid  woman 
before  Her  tenderness  touched  hearts,  her  grace 
enthralled  them,  aud  her  career  was  as  brilliant  as 
her  life  was  stainless.  She  died  in  New  York,  Sept. 
5,  1857. 

DUTTON,  Edward  P.,  publisher,  was  born  nt 
Keene,  N.  H.,  Jan.  4,  1831.  He  removed  with  his 
parents  to  Boston  in  1833,  was  educated  in  the  pub- 
lic: schools  of  that  city,  and,  after  some  four  years 
nt.  tlie  Latin  school,  entered  his  father's  store  to  learn 
the  routine  of  jobbing  dry  goods.  His  health  soon 
broke  down,  and  he  was  directed  to  sock  restoration 
in  Southern  Italy.  He  went  in  a sailing-vessel  to 
Genoa,  and  after  a sojourn  of  six  months,  relumed 
home  by  the  wav  of  Switzerland  aud  France  com- 
pletely cured.  On  his  return  iu  the  fall  of  1852  he 
engaged  in  the  publishing  and  selling  of  hooks  uu- 
der  the  firm  name  of  Ide  A Dutton,  Boston,  Mass. 
In  the  spring  of  1858  Mr.  Dutton  bought  out  the  in- 
terest of  Mr.  Ide,  anti  continued  the  business  as  E. 
P.  Dutton  A Co.  In  1804  lie  bought  out  the  stock 
and  good-will  of  the  retail  business  of  the  publishing 
house  of  Ticknor  A Fields,  historically  known  as  the 
Old  Corner  Book-store,  and  admitted  ns  a partner 
Charles  A.  Clapp,  at  the  time  in  the  employ  of  that 
firm.  About  1800  they  bought  the  business  of  the 
General  Protestant  Episcopal  Sunday-School  Union 
and  Church  Book  Society  of  New  York  city,  and 
made  this  business  a branch  of  the  Boston  house. 
In  1809  they  sold  out  the  Boston  store,  aud  removed 
to  New  York  city,  taking  up  with  their  other  busi- 
ness the  New  York  business  of  J.  R,  Osgood  & Co., 
Boston.  They  were  located  at  718  Broadway  from 
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1869-82,  when  they  removed  to  Twenty  -third 
street  with  the  current  of  trade,  Mr.  Dutton  and 
Charles  A.  Clapp  being  the  partners  of  the  firm. 
They  made  a specialty  of  theological  and  children’s 
books,  aud  the  publications  connected  with  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  church.  All  the  works  of  Phillips 
Brooks  aud  Henry  Codman  Potter  have  the  imprint  of 
the  bouse,  as  have  those  of  many  of  the  other  eminent 
Episcopal  divines,  published  during  the  last  forty 
years.  They  became  the  American  agents  for  the 
color  work  done  by  Ernest  Nister  in  Nuremberg,  Ger- 
many, and  the  illustrated  books  which  bear  the  im- 
print of  E.  P.  Dutton  & Co.  are  examples  of  the 
artistic  excellence  of  thnt  work.  .Mr.  Dutton  was 
married  in  1856  to  a daughter  of  Jacob  Sleeper  of 
Boston,  Mass. 

CARTWRIGHT,  Peter,  clergyman,  was  born 
in  Amherst  county,  Va.,  Sept.  1,  1785,  of  very 
poor  parents.  His  father  served  as  a patriot -sol- 
dier in  the  war  of  the  American  revolution.  Shortly 
after  the  colonies  gained  their  independence,  the 
family  removed  to  Kentucky.  The  wilderness 
through  which  they  passed  was  filled  with  hostile 
Indians,  nnd  there  were  200  families  banded  together, 
with  a hundred  young  men,  well  armed,  as  n guard 
upon  their  journey.  Their  first  place  of  abode 
was  Lancaster,  Lincoln  co.  His  mother  being  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  sought 
and  obtained  acquaintance  there  with  two  traveling 
Methodist  ministers.  In  1793  the  family  removed 
again,  this  time  to  Lojpiu  county  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  state.  The  rather,  though  not  a religious 
man,  was  not  opposed  to  religion,  and  permitted 
Methodist  preachers  to  use  his  cabin  for  holding 
services.  The  mother  connected  herself  with  a 
Methodist  church  some  miles  dlstaut  from  their 
home,  in  a region  known  as  Rogue’s  Harbor. 
Refugees  from  almost  all  parts  of  the  Union  were 
gathered  here,  who  had  fled  from  the  scenes  of  their 
law-breaking  to  escape  merited  punishment.  Mur- 
derers, horse-thieves,  highway  robbers,  and  counter- 
feiters abounded;  indeed,  formed  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants.  There  was  no  newspaper  printed  south 
of  the  Green  river,  no  mill  short  of  forty  miles,  no 
school  worth  the  name.  Sunday  was  set  apart  for 
hunting.  Ashing,  horse-racing,  card-playing,  and 
dancing.  In  all  these  young  Cartwright  indulged  to 
his  heart '8  content,  unrestrained  by  his  father,  but  to 
the  grief  and  against  the  remonstrances  of  his  mother. 
A race  horse  and  a pack  of  cards,  given  him  by  his 
father,  nearly  formed  his  ruin.  lie  was  sent  at  one 
time  to  school,  but  his  education  was  limited.  When 
he  was  sixteen  years  old  he  liegnn  to  reflet  on  the 
life  he  was  leading,  and  by  the  prayers  and  agency 
of  his  mother,  his  reflections  were  continued  and 
deepened.  On  a given  day  in  the  horse-lot,  in  great 
agonv  of  mind,  and  trying  to  pray,  he  imagined 
that  be  heard  a voice  from  heaven  saying,  •'Peter, 
look  al>ove!”  Shortly  after  (1801)  at  the  I»ane 
Bridge  camp-meeting,  among  weeping  multitudes, 
an  impression  was  made  upon  his  mind  as  though 
a voice  Raid:  “Thy  sins  nrc  all  forgiven  thee,” 
and  he  was  thence  onward  at  peace  with  Ood. 
Some  time  lieforc  this  he  had  returned  the  race* 
horse  to  his  father,  and  brought  his  cards  to  his 
mother  to  be  burned.  Straightway  he  joined  the 
Methodist  church,  and  began  to  speak  and  exhort  in 
local  meetings.  His  autobiography  records  the  fact 
that  from  the  year  1801  extensive  religious  move- 
ments prevailed  through  almost  all  inhabited  parts  of 
the  western  country,  for  some  years,  and  in  them  the 
Methodist  camp-meeting  system  had  its  origin. 
Cartw  right  soon  came  to  lie  known  in  these  meetings 
as  the  “Kentucky  Boy.”  Hisonly  theological  train- 
ing appears  to  have  been  derived  from  the  diligent 
study  of  the  Bible  and  habitual  prayer,  nlong  with 
the  experience  derived  from  his  continuous  labor  in 


religious  gatherings.  In  May,  1802,  he  received  a 
certificate  from  the  preachcr-tn-cbarge  that  he  was 
permitted  to  exercise  ids  gifts  as  an  exbortcr  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  “so  loug  as  his  prac- 
tice is  agreeable  to  the  Gospel.”  The  futility  remov- 
ed again,  in  1802,  to  Lewiston  couuly,  Kv.  When 
he  applied  to  the  presiding  elder  for  letters  of  recom- 
mendation to  the  local  Methodist  Episco|ud  church 
in  the  latter  region,  lie  found  that  the  paper  which 
he  had  received  authorized  him  to  travel  through  all 
the  region  to  which  lie  was  going  to  hold  meetings  and 
organize  classes,  iu  a word,  to  form  a new  Methodist 
circuit,  nnd  upon  his  doings  be  was  to  report  at  the 
Fourth  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Red  River  circuit. 
This  was  done  iu  the  fall  of  1803,  the  new  sphere  of  in- 
fluence being  named  Living- 
ston circuit.  In  October  of  that 
year  he  threw  himself  fully 
into  the  ruuksof  circuit  preach- 
ers, tile  discipline  of  the 
church,  at  that  time,  allowing 
a single  man  $80  per  annum, 

“ and  in  nine  eases  out  of  ten 
he  could  not  get  half  that 
amount.”  At  the  conference  in 
October,  1804,  he  was  sent  ns 
the  junior  preacher  to  the  Salt 
River  and  Shelby  villc  circuits. 

In  1805-06  he  was  on  the  Scioto 
(Obiojclrcuit,  state  and  district. 

At  the  conference  in  1806  he 
was  ordained  a deacon  by  Bish- 
op Aabury,  and  Oct.  4.  1808, 
was  made  an  elder  by  Bishop 
McKendree.  On  Aug.  18,1808, 
he  married  Frances  Gaines, 
upon  her  nineteenth  birthday.  Circuit-riding  and 
preaching  at  stated  quarterly  and  camp-mectings  in 
Kentucky  and  Teuuessee  now  filled  his  life.  He 
was  made  presiding  elder  in  the  fall  of  1812  by  Bish- 
op Asbury  at  the  Tennessee  conference.  In  the  fall 
of  1815  he  was  elected  delegate  to  the  second  geu- 
eral  conference  of  the  church  in  America,  to  be  held 
at  Baltimore.  Md.,  iu  1816,  and  from  that  time  he 
was  always  present  at  the  quadrennial  gatherings  of 
the  denomination  in  the  United  States,  with  one  ex- 
ception, when  lie  was  absent  solely  because  of 
affliction  in  his  family.  In  fifty  consecutive  years  he 
failed  in  attendance  only  at  u single  annual  confer- 
ence, and  then  for  a kindred  reason.  His  occupancy 
of  tlie  presiding  eldership  in  ids  church  covered 
more  than  fifty  years,  and  during  lliut  period  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  the  country  rose  in 
numlicrs  from  72,784  to  1,756,000  members.  De- 
termining to  remove  from  Kentucky  in  1823,  lie  set 
out  to  explore  the  state  of  Illinois  for  a home,  and 
on  Nov.  15,  1S24,  reached  Pleasant  Plains  in  that 
state  with  his  family.  This  was  ever  afterward  his 
plaeeof  residence.  His  reasons  for  the  removal  were 
characteristic,  and  were  characteristically  expressed: 
“ First,  I would  get  rid  of  the  evil  of  slavery.  .Sec- 
ond, I could  raise  my  children  where  work  was  not 
thought  a degradation.  Third,  I believed  1 could 
better  my  temporal  circumstances,  and  procure  lands 
for  my  children  as  they  grew  up.  Fourth.  I could 
carry  the  Gospel  to  destitute  souls.”  lie  had  lieon 
transferred  to  the  Illinois  conference,  und  appointed 
to  travel  the  San  gammon  (111.)  circuit.  He  had 
charge  of  other  circuits  in  the  state  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  During  his  residence  iu  Illinois  he  was 
twice  chosen  u representative  to  the  stale  legislature. 
In  the  Illinois  conference  of  1832  he  was  placed  on 
the  siqierannuated  list  for  a year,  but  finding  at  the 
expiration  of  a few  hours  that  there  was  no  one  to 
take  the  presiding  eldership  of  a new  district,  at  his 
own  suggestion  tne  vote  by  which  lie  was  put  upon 
the  sui>erunuuated  list  was  reconsidered,  and  despite 
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las  years  of  toil  and  the  infirmities  iucidcut  to  liis 
exposures,  lie  was  given  the  new  appointment,  and 
discharged  its  arduous  duties  most  successfully.  In 
the  General  Conference  of  1844  at  New  York  city, 
he  resisted  to  the  utmost  of  ills  ability  the  division 
of  tiic  denomination  into  the  Methodist  Church 
North  and  the  Methodist  Church  South,  and  he  also 
struggled  ltgrd  agaiust  those  tendencies  in  t lie  church 
by  which  the  merely  itinerant  character  of  its 
clergy  was  largely  laid  aside  for  the  more  stable  and 
fixed  tenure  of  local  pastorates.  He  was  known, 
moreover,  for  many  years  as  an  inflexible  opponent 
of  slavery,  and  a champion  of  the  cause  of  African 
colonization  from  the  United  Stales.  By  common 
consent,  Peter  Cartwright  is  recognized  as  a notable 
type  of  the  pioneer  or  backwoods  preacher  of  the 
Christian  communion  to  which  he  belonged.  Be- 
yond that,  his  work  for  the  extension  of  that  denom- 
ination was  far-reaching,  and  his  influence  in  its 
councils  was  not  small.  His  personal  trails  were  of 
the  most  positive  nature.  Physically,  mentally,  and 
morally  lie  was  a limn  iu  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 
Few  books  of  a similar  genus  arc  of  more  significance 
and  value  than  bis  "Autobiography”  (New  York, 
1850).  Rev.  Dr.  Abel  Stevens*  writings  upon  Melh 
odism  may  also  be  consulted  concerning  him,  and 
"The  Backwoods  Preacher"  (Loudon,  1868).  His 
death  took  place  at  Pleasant  Plains,  111.,  Sept.  25, 
1872. 

AUSTIN,  Jane  Goodwin,  author,  was  born  in 
Worcester,  Mass.,  Feb.  25,  1881.  Two  years  later 
her  widowed  mother  removed  to  Boston,  where  the 
subject  of  Ibis  sketch  was  educated  in 
private  schools.  Her  father,  Isaac 
Goodwin,  Esq.,  was  not  only  a lawyer 
and  author  of  legal  manuals,  but  also 
a well-known  antiquarian,  and  an  au- 
thority upon  Pilgrim  history.  Her 
mother  was  a highly  educated  woman, 
well  known  in  later  lifeasasong maker. 
Both  parents  were  born  and  bred  in 
Plymouth  as  all  their  progenitors  had 
been,  and  iu  emigrating  from  the  old 
colony  they  carried  their  family  rec- 
ords and  traditions  with  them,  not  for- 
getting the  romantic  story  of  l)r.  Fran- 
cis Le  Baron,  the  "Nameless  Noble- 
man.” from  whom  both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Goodwin  were  descended.  These 
stories  uud  associations  naturally 
siczcd  upon  the  mind  of  a rather 
precocious  child,  and  as  soon  as 
Jane  could  wield  a jam,  she  began  to 
write  stories  of  the  Pilgrims  and  of  the  I m Barons 
for  her  own  amusement.  As  the  years  went  on, 
many  of  these  and  other  stories  were  published  un- 
der various  nom  de  plum?,  and  a literary  career 
seemed  already  opening  before  the  young  girl,  when 
at  the  age  of  seventeen  she  was  married  to  Loring 
Henry  Austin  of  Boston,  himself  a descendant  of  a 
well-known  family  of  patriots  in  the  revolutionary 
war.  It  was  not  for  some  thirteen  years  after  her 
marriage  that  Mrs.  Austin  resumed  lier  pen,  but  it 
was  then  with  energy  and  success.  For  many  years 
she  was  a contributor  to  leading  magazines  of  the 
country,  and  her  work  is  to  he  found  scattered 
through  the  volumes  of  the  "Atlantic,”  "Hunter's 
Monthly,  ” “ Putnam’s  Magazine,  ” “ Emerson’s 
Magazine."  the  " Galaxy,”— that  brilliant  but  ephe- 
mera! constellation — ami  other  periodicals  of  less  per- 
manent fame.  Her  Inst  volume,  called  “ David  Al- 
den's  Daughter  and  Other  Stories;"  is  a collection 
from  these  sources,  and  others  may  yet  lie  compiled. 
It  was  in  the*  Galaxy  "that"  Cipher,”  Mrs.  Austins 
first  work  appeared  and  met  with  much  approval. 
It  was  soon  followed  by  " The  Shadow  of  Moloch 
Mountain,”  and  thou  came  “Dora  Darling "aud 


" Outpost,”  stories  of  the  civil  war,  and  "Moon 
folk."  a book  for  children.  After  this,  ns  has  been 
thecase  with  many  authors,  the  earl}*  methods  seemed 
inadequate;  there  was  a period  of  inaction  aud  of 
study,  and  as  its  result  we  have  ” Nantucket  Scraps,” 
an  exhaustive  account,  of  that  unique  little  island; 
" Mrs.  Beuuchamp  Brown  " in  the  No  Name  Series, 
and  "The  Desmond  Hundred”  in  the  Round  Robin 
Series.  Finally,  as  the  result  of  the  author’s  full 
maturity  of  power,  came  the  “ Pilgrim  Bmiks,’' 
which  have  made  the  name  of  Jane  G Austin  so 
widely  known.  The  proper  sequence  of  these  vol- 
umes is,  " Blandish  of  Standisn,”  " Betty  Alden.” 
“A  Nameless  Nobleman,”  and  "Duviu  Alden's 
Daughter  and  Other  Stories.”  Mrs.  Austin  began 
work  iu  1898  upon  a book  to  lie  called  “ Next 
Door  to  Betty,’’  which,  in  |»eriod  of  historical  se- 
quence, was  to  follow  “ Betty  Alden,”  aud  deal 
largely  with  (’apt.  Benjamin  C'liurch  aud  the  Indian 
wurs,  but  death  came  to  her  before  she  had  finished 
the  work.  Mrs.  Austin  spent  her  summon  mostly  at 
Plymouth,  dividing  her  time  between  the  graves  of 
her  ancestors  on  Burying  Hill,  and  the  homes  of  her 
surviving  kindred  in  the  town.  In  wiuler  she  lived 
iu  Boston,  to  which  city  she  was  strongly  attached. 
She  was  a good  deal  in  society,  especially  in  the 
literary  circle,  and  enjoyed  receiving  her  friends  in 
her  own  home.  Occasionally  she  was  persuaded  to 
read  a pajtcr  to  some  society  or  to  join  in  an  “ Au- 
thors’ Reading,"  a form  of  nniusemcnt  very  fashion- 
able at  the  " Hub.”  Her  mornings,  however,  were 
devoted  to  work  or  to  the  study  (if  Pilgrim  history 
and  the  rare  volumes  of  genealogies  and  family  his- 
tory, of  which  she  bad  an  unusually  fine  collection. 
Mrs.  Austin  died  in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  March  80,  1894. 

DELAFIELD,  Richard,  banker  uml  mer- 
chant, was  born  at  New  Brighton,  S.  I.,  Sept.  6, 
1858,  the  son  of  Rufus  King  Delafield.  His  mother 
was  Eliza,  daughtcrof  the  late  William  Bard.  Rufus 
was  a prominent  merchant  of  New  York,  and  was 
the  brother  of  Gen.  Richard  Delafield  and  of  Dr. 
Edward  Delafield.  The  family  of  Delafield  or  De- 
la-Feld,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  France,  an- 
tedating tiie  year  1000.  The  Counts  de  la  Feld,  iu 
Alsace,  long  resided  at  the  castle  that  bears  their 
name,  situated  iu  a pass  of  the  Vosges  mountains. 
Hubertus  de  la  Feld  was  the  first  of  his  name 
who  emigrated  to  England,  coming  over  with  the 
Conqueror.  The  Defaficlds  of  America  are  de- 
scended from  John  Delafield,  who  came  from  Eng- 
land during  the  last  century,  and  settled  in  New 
York.  He  married  a daughter  of  Gen.  Joseph  Hal- 
lct  of  Hallett's  Cove  (now  Astoria).  John  Delafield 
was  the  father  of  a numerous  family,  of  whomseveu 
sons  and  three  daughters  grew  up.  Three  of  the 
sons,  Joseph,  Henry,  and  Edward,  died  wilbiu  three 
days  of  each  other,  each  being  over  eighty  years  of 
age.  and  were  all  buried  at  the  same  time.  Feb.  16, 
1875,  in  Greenwood  Cemetery,  Brooklyn.  Richard 
Delafield  ( great -grandsou  of  John  I)elafiel(l)  was 
educated  at  the  Antiion  Grammar  School,  New 
York.  In  1878  he  entered  a New  York  mercantile 
house  as  clerk,  eventiiallj'  became  manager,  aud  in 
1880  commenced  business  iu  the  California  trade. 
A man  of  high  social  uud  business  standing,  he  lias 
lieen  for  many  years  recognized  us  one  of  the  leading 
and  most  prosperous  merchants  of  New  York,  and 
lias  been  connected  with  many  of  the  leading  com- 
mercial. social,  and  other  institutions  of  the  city.  He 
is  senior  partner  and  capitalist  of  his  firm  in  New 
York,  St.  Louis,  and  San  Francisco,  is  a director  of 
the  National  Park  Bank  of  New  York  aud  cx-presi- 
dent  of  t he  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange.  He 
is  prominently  identified  with  the  Episcopal  church, 
and  is  a vestryman  of  Trinity  Church  Corporation. 
He  is  well  known  in  musical  circles,  and  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Staten  Island  Philharmonic  Society  and 
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secretary  of  the  New  York  Symphony  Society.  He 
is  a member  of  the  Society  of  the  Sous  of  the  Revo- 
lution, of  the  Merchants’,  Union  League,  Tuxedo, 
and  New  York  Athletic  Clubs,  and  of  several  social 
organizations.  He  was  a member  of  the  Committee 
of  One  Hundred  at  the  New  York  Columbian  Quadro- 
Ceutcnnial  Celebration,  as  appointed  by  the  mayor 
of  New  York  city.  He  has  been  for 'many  years 
identified  with,  and  taken  an  active  part  in,  benevo- 
lent and  charitable  institutions,  being  president  of  the 
Sea  Side  Home  of  Long  Island,  and  also  a member 
of  the  committee  of  Varick  Street  Hospital.  He  is 
also  president  of  the  Commission  of  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition  of  the  State  of  New  York  for 
the  first  Judicial  District. 

FITCH,  John,  inventor,  was  bom  in  East  (now 
South)  Windsor.  Conn.,  Jan.  21,  1748.  His  father 
was  a hard-working  farmer,  and  until  his  tenth  year 
the  boy  only  went  to  a village  school,  where  he 
learned  to  read  and  write;  and  from  lliut  time  for- 
ward he  was  kept  hard  nt  farm  work,  although  he 
was  so  small  and  weak  that  it  was  said  lie  could  only 
thrash  out  two  bushels  of  wheat  a day.  His  love  of 
knowledge  is  said  to  have  l>ecn  remarkable.  He 
especially  devoted  himself  to  arithmetic  and  geo- 
graphy, and  liefore  he  was  seventeen  years  old  stud- 
ied surveying,  and  with  so  much  success  that  he 
was  able  (o  cam  enough  to  buy  a few  books,  which 
he  read  assiduously.  When  lie  was  seventeen  he 
left  home  to  seek  hfs  fortune.  At  first  he  tried  the 
sea,  but  he  found  it  a hard  service,  and  bound  him- 
self apprentice  to  a dockmaker.  He  was  unfortun- 
ate in  the  conditions  which  surrounded  his  early  life, 
as  his  father  is  said  to  have  been  very  parsimonious, 
while  the  dockmaker  was  still  meaner  and  almost 
starved  him,  at  the  same  time  denying  him  every 
opportunity  to  learn  his  trade.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  lie  left  this  service,  and  started  as  a clock-cleaner 
and  brass-smith.  He  was  so  industrious  that,  de- 
spite the  fact  of  his  having  no  capital,  in  two  years 
he  had  saved  £50.  Rut  before  he  was  twenty-five 
years  of  age  he  made  the  mistake  of  his  life  in  mar- 
rying a woman  who  was  much  older  than  himself, 
who  proved  to  be  bad-tempered,  and  made  his  exis- 
tence miserable.  Fitch  is  described  as  being  one  of 
the  mildest,  kindest,  and  most  patient  of  men,  and 
he  put  up  with  the  unhappiness  brought  upon  him 
by  his  wife’s  behavior  for  a long  time,  but  eventu- 
ally he  abandoned  his  home,  leaving  his  wife  and 
infant  son,  and  becoming  a wanderer.  lie  offered 
himself  ns  a farm-laborer,  but,  on  account  of  his 
weak  frame  and  apparently  jioor  constitution,  met 
with  no  success,  and  the  same  was  the  case  when  he 
tried  to  enlist  as  a soldier.  He  managed  to  earn  a 
precarious  livelihood  by  roving  about  the  country 
cleaning  clocks  from  house  to  house.  At.  length  he 
readied  Trenton,  N.  J.,  where  he  lived  for  a while 
on  the  most  frugal  fare  by  making  brass  buttons. 
During  the  revolution  he  worked  at  repairing 
muskets,  and  for  a while  served  in  the  field.  He 
Joined  the  New  Jersey  troops,  and  was  with  Wash- 
ington during  the  severe  season  at  Valley  Forge. 
Near  the  end  of  the  war  he  set  out  for  the  West, 
having  the  intention  of  liecoming  a surveyor.  He 
was  captured  by  the  Indians,  after  having  made  ex- 
tensive  surveys  in  Kentucky.  By  this  time  he  had 
gathered  together  some  property,  the  most  of  which 
he  had  with  him  on  his  expedition,  and  when  his 
party  was  attacked  by  the  Indians  two  of  his  com- 
panions were  killed,  nine  were  taken  prisoners,  and 
all  his  goods  were  destroyed.  Fitch  was  fortunate 
enough  to  escape  with  his  life,  and,  after  severe  trials, 
to  be  set  free,  and  in  1785  he  was  living  in  Bucks 
county.  Pa.  Up  to  this  time  he  had  never  seen  nor 
heard  of  a steam  engine,  and  it  is  stated  of  him  that 
his  first  idea  with  regard  to  the  application  of  steam 


to  locomotion  was  obtained  by  seeing  a neighbor 
drive  rapidly  past  him  in  a chaise  drawn  by  a power- 
ful horse.  The  notion  of  propulsion  by  the  power 
of  steam  flashed  upon  his  mind,  and  lie  began  to 
work  at  the  idea,  coining  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
force  could  lie  better  applied  to  a vessel  than  to  a 
carriage.  He  now  began  to  study  hooks,  and  to  con- 
sult meu  who  were  well-informed  with  regard  to 
machinery;  and  in  the  same  year  completed  Ids  first 
model  of  a steamboat,  and  invited  a number  of  dis- 
tinguished personages  to  cotue  to  the  shores  of  the 
Schuylkill,  and  see  it  tried.  His  first  model  had 
wheels  at  the  sides  ; but  later  in  July,  1780,  he  pro- 
duced a boat  with  a steam-engine  of  three-inch  cy- 
linder, with  paddles.  The  boat  moved  very  slowly; 
the  engine  being  much  too  small  for  the  hull,  and  a 
clumsy  and  incomplete  machine,  made  by  common 
blacksmiths.  He  did,  however,  succeed  in  demons- 
trating the  possibility  of  a boat  moving  upon  the 
water  by  a steam-engine.  From  this  time  lie  perse- 
vered himself,  while  making  every  effort  with  the 
Continental  congress  and  the  Pennsylvania  legislu 
ture  to  obtain  financial  aid  to  assist  him,  and  losing 
no  opportunity  of  recommending  his  views  to  the 
scientific  and  public  men  of  his  day.  He  met,  how- 
ever, with  the  usual  ill  success  of  inventors,  obtain- 
ing no  money,  and  gaining  the  reputation  of  being 
insane.  At  lengtii  he  devoted  himself  to  the  engrav- 
ing of  a map  of  the  Northwestern  territory,  and 
printed  off  impressions  of  this  on  a cider-press.  By 
this  means  lie  succeeded  in  getting  together  nearly 
$1,000,  and  formed  n company.  Ho  also  obtained 
from  the  stales  of 
New  York,  Dela- 
ware, Pennsylvan- 
ia, and  Virginia  the 
right  to  use  their 
waters  for  fourteen 
years  for  the  pur- 
pose of  navigation 
by  means  of  steam.  • 

Fitch’s  second  boat 
made  its  trial  trip 
on  the  Delaware,  at 
Philadelphia,  Aug. 

27,  1787,  and  during  the  next  two  years  he  improved 
greatlyon  the  invention.  In  1 790  he  ran  a boat  between 
Philadelphia  and  Burliugton  with  the  speed  of  eight 
miles  an  hour.  But  in  the  meantime  his  resources 
were  exhausted,  and  as  there  was  no  money  forth- 
coming his  stockholders  became  discouraged,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  abandon  ills  project.  In  171)8  lie  went 
to  France,  intending  to  build  a steamboat  there,  but 
it  lieing  the  period  of  the  revolution,  the  time  was 
unpropitious,  and  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the 
idea.  It  is  stated  that  he  left  his  plans  and  specifi- 
cations with  the  American  consul  at  L’Oricnt  while 
he  visited  Loudon,  and  that  during  his  absence  his 
drawings  and  papers  were  loaued  by  the  consul  to 
Robert  Fulton,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Paris,  and 
who  lmd  them  in  his  possession  for  some  months ; 
tiie  inference  being  that,  as  lias  been  not  infrequently 
the  case.  Fulton  obtained  Ids  reputation  as  being 
practically  the  inventor  of  steamboat  navigation 
from  the  ideas  which  he  obtained  after  the  inspec- 
tion of  Fitch’s  drawings  aud  specifications.  In  171)4 
Fitch  was  obliged  to  work  his  passage  home  to 
America  as  a common  sailor.  Two  years  later,  how- 
ever, with  the  indomitable  perseverance*  which  bad 
characterized  him  up  to  that  time,  lie  succeeded  in 
constructing  another  steamboat  from  a ship's  yawl, 
and  this,  which  was  worked  l»y  n screw  propeller, 
was  tried  on  the  Collect  Pond,  In  New  York  city — 
the  present  site  of  the  Tombs  prison.  In  1798  Fitch 
made  a three-foot  model  of  a steamboat,  which  he 
tried  upon  a small  stream  in  Bardstown,  Ky.  Here 
he  for  a while  owned  some  land,  but,  probably  on 
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account  of  not  having  been  able  to  pay  the  taxes,  it 
was  occupied  by  others ; ami  here  he  gave  up  his 
struggle.  Some  time  before  this  he  had  prophetically 
said  : “ You  and  I will  not  live  to  see  the  day,  but 
the  time  will  come  when  the  steamboat  will  be  pre- 
ferred to  all  othet  kinds  of  conveyance ; when  steam- 
boats will  ascend  the  western  rivers  from  New 
Orleans  to  Wheeling ; when  steamboats  will  cross 
the  ocean.  Johnnie  Fitch  will  be  forgotten,  but 
other  men  will  carry  out  his  ideas,  and  grow  rich 
ami  great  upon  them.''  In  1817  the  question  of  the 
invention  of  the  steambont  lieiug  raised  liefore  a 
committee  of  the  New  York  legislature,  the  original 
patents,  drafts,  specifications,  and  models  by  Fitch 
and  Robert  Fulton  were  exhibited  ; and  the  report 
was  finally  made  by  the  committee  that  "the  steam- 
boats built  by  Livingston  and  Fulton  were,  in  sub- 
stance, the  invention  patented  to  John  Fitch,  in  1791, 
and  Fitch,  during  the  term  of  his  pntent,  had  the 
exclusive  right  to  use  the  same  in  the  United  States.” 
But  Fitch  had  been  dead  twenty  years,  and  it  is  not 
recorded  that  his  heirs  ever  gained  any  advantage 
on  his  invention.  Some  time  during  the  summer  of 
1798  he  committed  suicide.  He  had  been  sick  for  a 
few  days,  and  his  physician  had  ordered  opium  pills, 
of  which  he  was  to  take  one  each  day.  Instead  of 
doing  this,  he  took  twelve  at  once.  He  died  in  a 
tavern,  without  a relative  or  friend  near  him,  and 
was  buried  in  Banlstown,  where  no  stone  marks  his 
resting-place. 

ALLEN,  John,  pioneer,  was  born  in  Rockbridge 
county,  Va.,  Dec.  80th,  1772.  When  he  was 
eight  years  of  age  his  father  removed  to  Kentucky, 
and  his  youth  was  spent  among  perilous  scenes  of 
Indian  warfare  which  inured  him  to  danger,  and 
developed  in  him  every  manly  quality.  In  1791 
lie  began  the  study  of  the  law,  and,  being  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1795.  settled  at  Shelbyville,  and  soon 
took  high  rank  in  his  profession.  In  1812  he  raised 
a regiment  of  riflemen  and  joined  Gen.  Harrison  on 
the  Canada  frontier.  He  was  engaged  in  the  bnttle 
of  Brownstown,  Jan.  18,  1818,  and  commanded 
the  left  wing  of  the  American  arm}'  at  the  disas- 
trous battle  of  the  River  Raisin,  where  he  was  killed 
while  bravely  rallying  his  troops,  Jan.  22,  1814. 
Kentucky  named  a county  in  his  memory. 

ADAlffS,  John  Frederick,  clergyman,  was 
born  at  Stratham,  N.  H..  May  23,  1790.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1812,  and  joined  the  New 
England  Methodist  conference.  He  was  assigned 
to  duty  in  the  thinly-settled  districts  of  Maine, 
where  he  s<x>n  distinguished  himself  for  zeal  and 
a rude  eloquence  that  was  very  effective.  His  ap- 
pointments were  sometimes  fifty  miles  apart,  aud  to 
keep  them  he  often  rode  through  rain  and  snow, 
all  day  without  food,  and  all  night  with  no  other 
lied  than  the  back  of  his  horse.  He  was  a power  for 
good,  and  his  well-known  zeal  and  ability  gave 
him  a wide  influence  in  his  denomination.  He 
believed  in  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  had  the 
courage  of  his  convictions.  He  died,  greatly  es- 
teemed, in  Greenland,  N.  H.,  June  11,  1881. 

PARTRIDGE,  William  Ordway,  sculptor, 
was  born  in  Paris,  France.  Apr.  11,  18(51,  sou  of 
George  S.  Partridge,  an  American  who  was  tempora- 
rily a resident  of  Paris.  and  prominent  in  the  Ameri- 
can colony  during  theexisteucc  of  the  second  empire. 
He  was  a connisseur  and  amateur  of  ability.  His 
mother  is  of  the  old  Boston  families  of  Catliu  and 
Derby.  The  childhood  days  of  the  son  were  spent 
principally  in  France  and  Germany.  He  In-gun  to 
draw  at  a'  very  tender  age,  and  his  art-passion  for 
form  developed  early.  At  the  age  of  seven  he  was 
brought  to  America  and  attended  successively  the 
Cheshire  Military  Academy  and  the  Adelphi  Acad- 
emy in  Brooklyn.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  lie  carved 
from  a piece  of  soft  limestone  an  ideal  head  of  a 


woman.  He  entered  Columbia  College,  where  he  re- 
mained one  year,  having  in  the  meantime  developed 
a talent  for  reading  in  public.  His  studies  at  the 
college,  public  readings  to  help  in  his  support,  and 
the  hours  devoted  to  art,  proved  too  great  a task  and 
his  health  deserted  him.  In  the  fall  of  1882  he  was 
sent  abroad  to  recuperate.  In  Naples  he  took  up 
modeling  in  a shop  where  copies  of  famous  statues 
were  supplied.  In  Florence  he  studied  under  Galli. 
He  returned  to  America  in  1885,  where  he  found 
himself  thrown  upon  his  own 
resources.  He  did  not  yet  feel 
competent  as  a sculptor  to  ven- 
ture his  work  on  the  market,  so 
he  accepted  a position  at  Wal- 
laces Theatre,  New  York,  and 
filled  his  part  very  accept- 
ably. HisSteerforthm  "David 
Coppertield  ” was  notable.  A f- 
ter  the  play  he  spent  his  time 
in  modeling  in  clay.  For  his 
mother  he  produced  a success- 
ful study  of  the  head  of  a 
w rink  led  old  woman.  He  gave 
up  thestageand. aided  financial- 
ly by  his  guardian.  Dr.  A.  W. 

Gatlin,  he  devoted  himself  to 
sculpture.  About  this  time  lie 
made  the  acquaintance  and 
gained  the  friendshipof  Thomas 
Davidson,  the  writer  and  lecturer  on  art  and  philoso- 
phy. For  a time  they  lived  together,  teacher  and 
scholar,  devoting  much  time  to  the  study  of  Greek 
art.  He  now  began  to  sell  small  pieces  of  work,  in- 
creasing his  income  bv  public  readings,  being  es- 
pecially  successful  before  Boston  audiences,  where 
his  interpretations  of  Keats  and  Shelley  interested 
such  critics  as  Phillips  Brooks.  W.  J.  Rolfe,  Henry 
Clapp,  and  others.  In  1887  Mr.  Partridge  married 
Mrs.  Augusta  Mcrriam  of  Miltou,  Mass.,  and  went 
abroad,  where,  while  at  Rome,  he  worked  in  the 
studio  of  Pio  Welonski.  In  1879  he  obtained  from 
the  city  of  Chicago,  after  competition,  the  commis- 
sion for  a statue  of  Shakespeare  for  Lincoln  Park, 
which  was  an  artistic  success.  In  1880  the  Hamilton 
Club  of  Brooklyn  gave  him  an  order  for  a statue  of 
Alexander  Hamilton.  The  two  statues  were  wrought 
in  Paris.  Of  his  Hamilton,  a critic  said:  “ Mr.  Purl- 
ridge’s  Hamilton  does  not  come  from  Athens,  it 
comes  from  Poughkeepsie.  . . . He  is  actually  de- 
livering a speech,  and  has  just  said  something.” 
Mr.  Partridge  made  a bust  of  Dr.  Edward  Everett 
Hale  that  has  been  widely  admired.  A bust  of  his 
wife  has  also  attracted  attention;  as  has  a Madonna 
exhibited  in  the  Paris  Salon  of  1892.  aud  which  was 
finally  purchased  in  Chicago.  Of  this  work  a critic 
said:  “ It  expresses  the  beauty  of  past  conceptions 
wedded  to  the  larger  view  of  woman  which  prevails 
among  the  bcslmtiidsof  to-day.”  In  1894  Mr.  Part- 
ridge received  an  order  from  the  Union  League  Club 
of  Brooklyn  for  an  heroic  equestrian  statue  of  Gen. 
Grant,  the  model  of  which  has  been  described  as 
"simply  a citizen  doing  his  ghastly  duty  without 
flinching."  He  has  also  executed  an  ideal  head  of 
Christ  which  found  a home  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Part- 
ridge is  the  author  of  three  books  on  art,  namely: 
“Art  for  America,”  "The  Technique  of  Sculpture,” 
and  "The  Song  Life  of  a Sculptor.”  He  is  also 
professor  of  fine  arts  in  the  Columbian  University 
at  Washington.  Mr.  Partridge  had,  in  1893-94.  three 
studios  in  France:  two  in  Paris,  and  one  at  Anvers 
which  was  formerly  the  workshop  of  Daubigny,  the 
eminent  French  painter.  He  closed  his  studios  in 
France  and  returned  permanently  to  America  on  the 
completion  of  his  Shakespeare  and  Hamilton;  and 
in  his  studio  at  Milton,  Alass.,  is  working  upon  his 
equestrian  statue  of  Gen.  Grant. 
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MARSHALL,  Humphrey,  soldier,  was  bora 
in  Frankfort,  Ky.,  Jan.  13,  1813,  son  of  John  Jay 
Humphrey  (1785-1846),  an  eminent  lawyer  and 
jurist.  His  grandfather  was  Humphrey  Marshall, 
the  statesman  (1756-1841).  He  was  appointed  a ca- 
det to  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  in 
1828,aml  was  graduated  in  theclassof  1832.  Heserved 
as  lieutenant  of  the  mounted  rangers  in  the  Black 
Hawk  expedition,  and  then  resigned  from  the  army 
to  study  law.  Upon  l>eing  admitted  to  the  bar.  he 

6 radioed  in  Frankfort,  and  afterward  at  Louisville, 
le  joined  the  state  militia,  was  made  captain  in 
1836,  major  in  1838,  am!  lieute- 
nant-colonel in  1841.  He  raised 
a company  of  volunteers  in  1886 
to  take  part  in  the  defence  of  the 
Texas  frontier  against  the  In- 
dians. Ho  disbanded  his  forces 
before  reaching  the  scene  of  the 
trouble,  upon  hearing  of  the  vic- 
tory of  Gen.  Houston  at  San  Ja- 
cinto. and  returned  home.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  with 
Mexico,  Col.  Marshall,  com- 
manding the  1st  Kentucky  vol- 
unteer cavalry,  embarked  on 
June  9,  1846,  for  the  seat  of 
war,  and  under  Gen.  Taylor  won 
distinction  at  the  battle  of  Buena 
Vista,  where  he  led  the  cavalry 
charge.  He  afterward  retired  to  his  farm  in  Henry 
county,  Ky.,  after  declining  several  important  nom- 
inations, both  state  and  national.  He  was  elected  a 
representative  to  the  thirty-first  congress  in  1849, 
and  re  elected  to  the  thirty* -second  congress.  Presi- 
dent Fillmore  nominated  him,  in  1852,  as  commis- 
sioner to  China,  which  post  was  immediatclj’  raised  to  a 
first-class  mission,  and  he  was  promptly  confirmed 
by  the  senate.  Upon  his  return,  in  1854,  he  was 
elected  on  the  American  ticket  to  represent  his  dis- 
trict in  the  thirty-fourth  congress,  and  returned  to 
the  thirty-fifth,  serving  on  the  committee  on  military 
affairs.  He  was  member  of  tho  National  American 
Council  in  New  York  city  in  1858,  where  he  suc- 
ceeded in  striking  from  the  rules  of  the  society  tho 
pledge  to  secrecy.  In  the  presidential  campaign  of 
I860  lie  canvassed  his  state  for  John  C.  Breckinridge, 
and  upon  the  secession  of  the  Southern  states  raised 
a large  number  of  volunteers  for  the  Confederate 
army,  accepting  from  that  government  a commission 
as  brigadier-general.  He  was  made  commander  of 
the  army  of  eastern  Kentucky,  with  instructions  to 
operate  in  the  mountain  passes  on  the  Virginia 
bonier.  He  met  the  Federal  army  under  Gen. 
Garfield  at  Middle  Creek,  Floyd  county,  Jan. 
10,  1862,  and  after  a desperate  battle  of  nine 
hours,  was  forced  to  retire.  In  May,  1862,  he  de- 
feated the  Federal  forces  under  Gen.  Cox  at  Prince- 
ton, Va.,  and  oitencd  to  the  Confederate  servico  the 
Lynchburg  and  Knoxville  railroad,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  Gen.  Lee.  He  soon  after 
resigned  from  the  army,  and  opened  a law  office  in 
Richmond,  Va.  He  was  elected  to  the  Confederate 
congress,  serving  on  the  military  committee.  After 
the  war  he  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  Confedcratists 
to  apply  for  a removal  of  disabilities  by  congress,  ami, 
returning  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  he  acquired  a large  law 
practice.  He  died  March  28,  1872. 

GRIDLEY.  Jeremiah,  attornev-gcneml  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  March  10, 
1702.  He  went  to  Harvard  College,  where  he  was  grad- 
uated in  1725.  Having  settled  in  Boston,  he  taught 
in  a grammar  school  there  for  some  years.  In  the 
meantime  he  studied  theology  and  occasionally  oc- 
cupied a pulpit.  Afterwards  he  studied  law  ami 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  ami  soon  became  eminent 
as  a lawyer.  He  was  a member  of  the  general 
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court  from  Brookline  and  opposed  the  measures  of 
the  British  ministry.  However,  this  did  not  inter- 
fere with  his  standing,  and  he  was  appointed  attor- 
ney-general for  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 
In  this  capacity,  in  1761,  he  defended  the  "writs  of 
assistance,”  for  which  the  custom  house  officers  had 
applied  to  the  superior  court,  and  which  authorized 
them  to  enter  houses  under  suspicion  of  obtaining 
smuggled  goods,  at  their  own  discretion.  Gridley 
had  fur  an  antagonist  in  this  case  the  celebrated  pat- 
riot, James  Otis.  Besides  holding  his  legal  position, 
Gridley  was  colonel  of  militia,  grand  master  of  tiie 
Freemasons  of  the  colony  ami  president  of  the  Mar- 
ine Society.  As  early  as  1731  Mr.  Gridley  was 
alitor  of  the  “ Weekly  Rehearsal,”  a newspaper  pub- 
lished in  Boston  for  one  year.  He  is  said  to  have 
possessed  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  classic 
literature,  and  a strong  mind  and  quick  intelligence  ; 
while  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  canon  and 
civil  law  placed  him  at  tho  head  of  his  profession. 
He  died  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  Sep.  10,  1767. 

GRIDLEY,  Richard,  brother  of  Jeremiah,  was 
born  iu  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  8,  1711,  and  was  a sol- 
dier of  repute,  having  a particular  reputation  as  an 
artillery  officer.  During  the  siege  of  Louisburg,  in 
1745,  he  served  as  an  engineer  : ami  in  1755,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Freueh  and  Indian  war,  was  chief 
engineer  and  colonel  of  infantry  in  the  British  army. 
He  was  iu  the  expedition  against  Crown  Point,  and 
the  fortifications  of  Lake  George  were  constructed 
under  his  direction.  After  having  served  under 
General  Amherst,  1758,  he  was  present  with  Wolfe 
on  the  Plains  of  Abraham  at  the  capture  of  Quebec. 
At  the  end  of  the  war,  the  British  government  gave 
him  the  Magdalen  islands  ns  a reward  for  his  ser- 
vices, witli  half  pay  for  his  life.  In  1775  Col.  Grid- 
ley  joined  the  patriots,  and  received  the  appointment 
of  chief  engineer  and  commander  of  artillery  of  the 
colonial  anny  at  Cambridge.  It  is  said  of  him  that 
he  planned  the  works  of  Bunker  Hill  on  the  night 
before  the  buttle  of  June  17, 1775,  and  that  he  fought 
during  the  entire  engagement  under  heavy  fire  nnd 
was  severely  wounded.  In  tiic  following  Septem- 
ber congress  made  him  a mnjor  general,  and  be  had 
command  of  the  Continental  artillery  until  Novem- 
ber of  that  year.  He  died  iu  Stoughton,  Mass., 
June  20,  1790: 

EVANS,  Oliver,  inventor,  was  born  at  Newport, 
Del.,  in  1755.  He  was  a descendant  of  Evan  Evans, 
D.  IX,  the  first  Episcopal  minister  of  Philadelphia, 
who  died  in  1728.  His  parents  were 
iu  humble  circumstances.  He  was 
in  his  youth  apprenticed  to  a wheel- 
wright and  soon  exhibited  great 
mcchuuicul  talent  aud  a strong  de- 
sire to  acquire  knowledge.  His  atten- 
tion was  at  an  early  period  drawn 
to  the  possible  application  of  stcum 
to  useful  purposes.  At  an  early  age 
he  designed  a non-condensing  en- 
gine, in  which  the  power  was  de- 
rived from  the  tension  of  high 
pressure  steam,  and  proposed  its 
application  to  the  propulsion  of 
carriages.  About  the  year  1780 
Evans  joined  Ids  brothers,  who  were 
millers  by  occupation,  and  employed 
his  inventive  genius  in  improving  t lie  mill  machin- 
ery. His  inventions  included  the  “elevator,"  tho 
“conveyor,”  the  “hopper-box,”  the  drill, “and  the 
“descender,”  and  so  successful  was  he  that  over 
twenty  pounds  of  flour  were  saved  to  every  barrel, 
thus  nKincing  the  cost  of  attendance  one  half.  In 
1786  lie  applied  for  a patent  for  the  application 
of  the  steam  engine  to  driving  mills,  but  was 
refused  it.  In  1800  he  commenced  the  con- 
struction of  a steam-carriage  to  be  driven  bv  a 
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non-condensing  engine,  but  changed  liis  plans  and 
adapted  it  to  driving  mills.  When  but  twenty-four 
years  old  he  invented  a machine  formakiug  the  wire 
teeth  used  in  cotton  and  woolen  cards,  turning  them 
out  at  the  rate  of  3,000  per  minute.  A little  later  he 
invented  a card-settiug  machine.  He  continued  to 
improve  Ids  engine,  of  which  he  had  sent  plans  and 
specifications  to  England  in  1794,  thereby  enabling 
Viviau  and  Trevithick,  through  whose  hands  they 
passed,  to  claim  credit  for  the  invention,  and  in  1804 
employed  one  of  them  in  the  transportation  of  a large, 
fiat-bottom  boat  in  Philadelphia,  and  named  the  mid 
machine  “ Oruktor- Amphibolis.”  This  was  used  as  a 
dredging  machine;  it  weighed  about  40,000  pounds, 
and  was  propelled  very  slowly  from  the  works  to  the 
Schuylkill  river.  The  engine  was  then  applied  to  the 
paddle-wheel  at  the  stern,  and  drove  the  craft  down 
the  river  as  far  as  the  Delaware.  This  is  lielicved  to 
have  been  the  first  instance  in  America  of  the  appli- 
cation of  steam  power  to  the  propelling  of  land  car- 
riages. He  was  desirous  of  building  a railroad 
between  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  out  was  pre- 
vented by  the  lack  of  money.  He  wrote  “ The 
Young  Steam  Engineer's  Guide,"  and  “The  Young 
Millwright’s  Guide,”  a work  which  remained  staini- 
ard  many  years  after  his  death.  Evans  has  some- 
times been  called  the  Watt  of  America,  and  while 
he  never  succeeded  in  accomplishing  in  America  as 
great  a success  as  had  rewarded  Watt  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, he  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  ingenious 
mechanics  that  America  ever  produced.  He  died  in 
New’  York,  April  15.  1819. 

HILYARD,  George  Dilwyn,  builder,  was 
born  in  New  York  city,  Fob.  8,  18510.  His  father 
was  John  Hilyard  of  Burlington  county,  N.  J.;  his 
mother  Ann  Whitson,  whose  mother  was  Han- 
nah Smith,  of  Smithtown,  L.  I.  John  Woolmun, 
the  journalist,  was  au  uncle  of  Mr.  Uilyanl's  grand- 
mother. and  his  ancestors  have  since  ban  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  and  were  among  the  early 
settlers  of  southern  New  Jersey.  Ilia  Father  and 
grandfather  were  promiueut  builders.  Ilis  great- 
uncle,  Eber  Hilyard,  built  Fort  William  on  Gov- 
ernor’s Island,  New  York  har- 
bor. Being  left  au  orphan  early 
in  life,  he  was  educated  at  the 
Friends’  Institute,  Westowu,  Pa., 
and  grew  up  in  that  strict  orth- 
odox faith.  He  was  appren- 
ticed to  his  uncles.  James  and 
Joseph  Hilyard,  where  lie  learn- 
ed all  the  branches  of  the  trade, 
including  masonry.  After  com- 
pleting his  apprenticeship  lie  re- 
mained in  his  uncle's  employ 
as  superintendent.  In  185b  he 
started  in  business  for  himself 
and  by  his  industry  and  strict 
economy  accumulated  a fair 
competence.  He  made  no  efTort 
to  compete  with  other  contrac- 
tors in  the  construction  of  public 
buildings,  knowing  that  politics, 
for  which  lie  had  no  taste,  entered 
largely  into  the  arrangements.  During  his  long 
business  career  he  has  constructed  some  of  the  best 
and  most  substantial  buildings  iu  the  city,  all  of 
wbicb  would  bear  the  most  rigid  scrutiny.  Through 
his  efforts  many  thousand  dollars  have  been  uuuuully 
added  to  the  wealth  of  t he  city.  Under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Society  of  Friends  lie  erected  the  build- 
ing for  the  colored  mission  at  185  West  Thirtieth 
stri-et,  and  the  21st  ward  mission  at  305  East  Forty- 
first  street.  He  was  made  trustee  and  treasurer  of  the 
latter  and  lias  filled  the  position  wit  It  honor  and  fidel- 
ity. While  leading  a quiet,  unobtrusive  life  he  has 
maintained  the  principles  inculcated  by  those  of  his 


faith  and  has  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  respect  of 
the  business  community.  For  many  years  he  has 
been  a worthy  member  of  the  Society  of  Mechanics 
and  Tradesmen,  and  has  largely  promoted  the  in- 
terests of  that  organization.  On  Oct.  14,  1868,  he 
married  Elizabeth  Wills,  who  died  April  13,  1879, 
leaving  two  children.  On  Jan.  4,  1883,  he  married 
Anna  Wills,  by  whom  he  has  one  son. 

PRESCOTT,  William  Hickling,  historian, 
was  bom  at  Salem,  Mass.,  May  4,  1796.  He  was 
the  graudson  of  William  Prescott,  the  distinguished 
soldier  of  the  revolution  to  whose  memory’  a statue 
was  erected  on  Bunker  Hill.  His  father  was  a law- 
yer of  means  aud  culture,  and  gave  careful  attention 
to  his  son’s  education.  Upon  the  removal  of  the 
family  to  Boston  in  1808,  he  was  placed  under  the 
tuition  of  Dr.  Gardiner,  a pupil  of  Dr.  Parr.  In  his 
school-days  lie  had  a passion  for  mimic  warfare  and 
for  the  narration  of  original  stories,  w hich  might  be 
indicative  of  his  historical  bias,  lie  lmd  a healthy 
aversion  to  persisteut  work,  though  he  made  good 
use  of  his  permission  to  read  at  the  Boston  Athe- 
naeum, an  exceptional  advantage,  at  a time  when  the 
best  books  were  not  easily  accessible.  Iu  1811  he 
entered  Harvard  College  with  a fairly  thorough 
mental  equipment,  but  almost  at  the  outset  of  his  ca- 
reer, met  with  an  accident  which  affected  his  whole 
subsequent  course  of  life.  A hard  piece  of  bread, 
thrown  at  random  in  the  Commons  Hall,  struck  his 
left  eye  with  such  force  as  to  fell  him  to  the  floor, 
and  immediately  destroyed  the  sight  of  the  eye. 
He  resumed  his  college  work  with  success  in  classics 
aud  literature,  though  he  abandoned  mathematics, 
iu  which  he  could  not  obtain  even  average  profi- 
ciency. After  graduating  honorably  in  1814,  he 
entered  Ids  father’s  office  as  student  of  law,  but  in 
January  the  injured  eye  showed  dangerous  symp- 
toms, and  it  was  determined  that  he  should  pass  the 
winter  at  St.  Michael’s,  aud  in  the  spring  seek  medi- 
cal advice  iu  Europe.  During  his  visit  to  the 
Azores,  which  was  constantly  broken  by  confine- 
ment iu  a darkened  room,  he  liegan  the  mental  dis- 
cipline-which  enabled  him  to  compose  and  retain  in 
memory  large  passages  for  subsequent  dictation ; and 
apart  from  Ills  gain  in  culture,  bis  journey  to  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Italy  during  the  following  year 
was  scarcely  beneficial.  The  injured  eye  Was 
found  to  be  hojielessly  paralyzed,  and  the  sight  of 
the  other  deluded  upon  the  maintenance  of  his 
general  health.  Ilis  further  study  of  law  seemed 
out  of  the  question,  aud  upon  his  return  to  Boston 
lie  remained  at  home,  listening  to  a great  deal  of 
reading.  On  May  4,  1820,  he  married  Susan  A mory, 
and  resolved  to  devote  his  life  to  literature.  He  had 
not  hitherto  displayed  any  remarkable  aptitude,  but 
having  once  determined  his  future  occupation,  he 
set  himself  strenuously  to  the  task  of  self-prepara- 
tion. With  almost  amusing  thoroughness  he  com- 
menced theetudy  of  “ Murray’s  Grammar,"  the  prefa- 
tory matter  of  “ Blair's  Rhetoric, ” and  “Johnson's 
Dictionary,”  reading  at  the  same  time,  for  purjiose  of 
style,  a scries  of  standard  English  writers.  A review 
oF  Byron's  “Letters  on  Pope,"  in  1821,  constitutes 
his  first  contribution  to  the  " North  American  Re- 
view," to  which  he  continued  for  many  years  to  send 
the  results  of  Ids  slighter  researches,  lie  next  turned 
to  French  literature,  mitigating  its  irksomeness  by 
incursions  into  the  early  English  drama  and  ballad  lit- 
erature. Of  the  quality  and  direction  of  this  thought 
he  has  left  indications fn  ids pajiers on  “Essay  Writ- 
ing,” and  “ Frcucli  and  English  Tragedy.”  In  pur- 
suance of  ids  method  of  successive  studies,  be  began 
in  1823  the  study  of  Italiau  literature,  passing  over 
German  as  demanding  more  labor  than  he  could  af- 
ford, and  so  strongly  did  he  feel  the  fascination  of 
the  language  that  for  some  time  he  thought  of  select- 
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ing  it  as  the  chief  sphere  of  his  work.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  however,  he  made  his  first  acquaintance 
with  the  literature  of  Spain,  under  the  influence  of 
his  friend  and  biographer,  Tieknor,  who  was  then 
lecturing  upon  it,  and  while  its  attractiveness  proved 
greater  than  he  had  anticipated,  the  comparative 
novelty  as  a field  of  research  served  as  an  additional 
stimulus.  In  the  meantime  bis  aims  had  gradually 
been  concentrating.  History  had  always  been  a fa- 
vorite study  with  him,  and  Mably’s  “ Observations 
sur  rHistofre"  appears  to  have  had  considerable  in- 
fluence in  determining  him  in  the  choice  of  some 
special  period  for  historic  research.  The  selection 
was  not  made,  however,  without  prolonged  hesita- 
tion. The  project  of  a history  of  Italian  literature 
held  a prominent  place  in  his  thought,  and  found 
some  tentative  expression  in  bin  article  on  '*  Italian 
Narrative  Poetry,"  published  in  1834,  and  in  the 
reply  to  Da  Ponte’s  criticism  ; but  he  had  also  in 
contemplation  a history  of  the  revolution  which  con- 
verted republican  Rome  into  a monarchy,  a series  of 
biographical  and  critical  sketches  of  eminent  men, 
ami  a Spanish  history  from  the  invasion  of  the  Arabs 
to  the  consolidation  of  the  monarchy  uuder  Charles 
V.  It  was  not  until  1826  that  he  recorded  in  his 
private  memorandum,  begun  iu  1820,  his  decision 
“ to  embrace  the  gift  of  llie  the  Spanish  subject.'' 
It  was  a bold  choice,  for  he  not  only  had  an  abso- 
lute dislike  of  investigation  of  latent'nnd  barren  au- 
liquities,  but  his  eyesight  was  fast  failing,  which,  by 
others  than  Milton,  has  been  deemed  indispensable 
to  an  historian.  He  could  only  use  the  eye  which 
remained  to  him  for  brief  and  intermittent  periods, 
and  as  traveling  aggravated  his  affliction,  he  could 
not  expect  to  make  personal  research  amongst  un- 
published records.  He  was,  however,  in  possession 
of  ample  means  and  admirable  friends  to  amply 
supply  necessary  materials,  and  began  without  hes- 
itancy the  grand  work  of  “The  History  of  the 
Reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.”  Mr.  English, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  has  furnished  a picture  of  him 
at  this  period,  seated  in  his  study  lined  on  two  sides 
with  books  and  darkened  by  green  screens  and  cur- 
tains of  blue  muslin,  which  required  readjustment 
with  almost  every  passing  cloud.  In  a letter  to  the 
Rev.  George  E.  Ellis,  lie  describes  the  difficulties 
under  which  be  worked.  “I  obtained  the  services 
of  a reader  who  knew  no  language  but  his  own.  I 
taught  him  to  pronounce  the  Castilian  in  a manner 
suited,  I suspect,  much  more  to  my  ear  than  to  that 
of  a Spaniard,  and  we  began  our  wearisome  Journey 
through  Mariani's  noble  history.  I cannot  even  now 
call  to  mind,  without  n sntile,  the  tedious  hours  in 
which,  seated  under  some  old  trees  at  my  country 
residence,  we  pursued  our  slow  and  melancholy  way 
over  pages  which  afforded  no  glimmering  light  to 
him,  and  from  width  the  light  came  dimly  strug- 
gling to  me  through  a half  intelligible  vocabulary. 
Though  in  this  way  I could  examine  various 
authorities,  it  was  not  easy  to  arrange  in  my  mind 
the  results  of  my  reading,  drawn  from  different  and 
often  contradictory  accounts.  To  do  this  I dictated 
copious  notes  as  I went  along,  and  when  I had  read 
enough  for  a chapter  (from  thirty  to  forty  and 
sometimes  fifty  pagers)  I had  a mass  of  memoranda 
in  my  own  language  which  would  easily  bring  be- 
fore me  at  one  view  the  fruit  of  my  researches. 
These  notes  were  carefully  read  to  me,  and  while 
my  recent  studies  were  fresh  In  my  recollection,  I 
ran  over  the  whole  of  my  intended!  chapter  in  my 
mind.  This  process  I repeated  at  least  half  a dozeu 
times,  so  that  when  I finally  put  my  pen  to  paper  it 
ran  off  pretty  glibly,  for  it  was  an  effort  of  memory 
rather  than  of  composition.  Writing  presented  to  me 
a difficulty  even  greater  than  reading.  Thierry,  the 
famous  blind  historian  of  the  Norman  conquest, 
advised  me  to  cultivate  dictation ; but  I have 


usually  preferred  a substitute  that  I found  in  a writ- 
ing-case made  for  the  blind,  which  I procured  in 
I,ondon  forty  years  ago.  It  is  a simple  apparatus, 
often  described  by  mo  for  the  benefit  of  jiersons 
whose  sight  is  imperfect.  It  consists  of  a frame  of 
the  size  of  a sheet  of  jiaper,  traversed  by  brass  wires 
as  manv  as  lines  are  wanted  on  the  page,  and  with  a 
sheet  of  carbonized  pajier,  such  as  is  used  iu  getting 
duplicates,  pasted  on  the  reverse  side.  With  an 
ivory  or  agate  stylus  the  writer  traces  his  characters 
between  the  wires  ou  the  carbonated  sheet  makiug 
indelible  marks  which  he  cannot  sec  ou  the  white 
page  below.  This  treadmill  operation  has  its  de- 
fects ; and  I have  rejtcatedly 
supposed  I lutd  completed  a 
good  page  and  was  proceed- 
ing iu  all  the  glory  of  com- 
position to  go  ahead,  when  I 
found  I had  forgotten  to  in- 
sert my  sheet  of  writing  pa- 
per below,  that  my  labor  had 
all  been  thrown  away,  an<l 
that  the  leaf  looked  as*  black 
as  myself.  Notwithstanding 
these  and  other  whimsical  dis- 
tresses of  the  kind,  I have 
found  tnv  writing-case  my 
best  friend  in  my  lonely  hours, 
and  with  it  have  written  nearly 
all  that  I have  sent  into  the 
world  the  last  forty  years.” 

The  rate  of  progress  in  prepa- 
ration was  therefore  necessar- 
ily slow.  He  still  continued 
Ills  yearly  experimental  con- 
tribution to  the  “ North 
American  Review.”  elabor- 
ating them  with  a view  as  much  to  ultimate  historical 
proficiency  ns  to  immediate  literary  effect.  The 
essays  on  “Scottish  Song,”  "Novel  Writing,”  “Mo- 
li»'re,”and  Irving's  “ Granada”  belong  to  thteprepar 
atory  jieriod.  The  death  of  his  daughter  iu  1828  led 
him  aside  to  the  study  of  Christina  evidences,  with 
the  result  that  he  convinced  himself  of  the  funda- 
mental truth  of  Christianity,  though  he  did  not 
accept  all  the  tenets  of  orthodoxy.  On  Oct.  6, 
1829,  he  ljcgati  the  actual  work  of  composition, 
which  was  continued  until  June  25,  183(1.  Dur- 
ing this  period  he  interrupted  his  work  to  write 
the  essays  on  “Asylums  for  the  Blind,"  "Poetry 
and  Romance  of  the  Italians," and  “English  Litera- 
ture of  the  10th  Century."  Another  year,  during 
which  time  his  essay  on  “ Cervantes’'  appeared, 
wits  spent  iu  the  final  revision  for  the  press,  In  which 
labor  he  was  assisted  by  Gardiner,  the  son  of  his  old 
schoolmaster,  who  criticised  the  style,  and  Folsom, 
who  verified  the  facts.  Upon  its  publication  in 
Boston  its  success  was  immediate  and  marked.  It 
was  speedily  republished  in  England,  where  its  suc- 
cess was  equally  great.  From  the  position  of  an 
obscure  reviewer,  Prescott  found  himself  elevated  to 
the  first  rank  of  contemporary  historians.  Daniel 
Webster  spoke  of  him  as  a comet  which  had  sud- 
denly blazed  out  upon  the  world  in  full  splendor, 
and  American,  British,  and  Continental  reviews  were 
no  less  laudatory.  Its  reception  determined  the 
nature  of  bis  future  work.  Hitherto  he  bad  in- 
clined to  the  history  of  literature  rather  than  to 
polity  and  action,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  more  in 
consonance  with  his  previous  studies  and  more  suit- 
able for  bis  special  powers.  A close  examination 
of  bis  work  iu  the  department  of  literary  criticism 
docs  not  bear  out  this  estimate  of  his  own  genius, 
and  the  popular  voice  in  approving  his  narrative 
faculty,  gave  the  required  impetus  in  the  right 
direction.  After  coquetting  awhile  with  the  project 
of  a life  of  Molii-re  Lie  decided  to  follow  in  the  track 
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of  his  first  work  with  a “ History  of  the  Conquest 
of  Mexico.”  Washington  Irving."  who  had  already 
made  preparation  to  occupy  the  same  field,  gener- 
ously withdrew  in  his  favor,  and  in  May,  1888,  Pres- 
cott began  reading  upon  the  subject,  and  completed 
the  work  in  1848.  During  these  five  years  he  reviewed 
Lockhart’s  "Life  of  Scott,”  " Kenyon's  Poems,” 
“Chateaubriand,”  “ Bancroft’s  United  States,”  Mar- 
iotti's  “Italy,”and  Madame  Calderon's  "Life  in  Mex- 
ico.” lie  also  made  an  abridgment  of  "Ferdinand 
and  Isabella"  in  anticipation  of  its  threatened  abridg- 
ment by  auother  hand.  In  1848  his  “Conquest  of 
Mexico"  was  published  with  a success  proportionate 
to  the  wide  reputation  wou  by  his  previous  work. 
The  whole  edition  was  sold  in  four  months,  the 
London  and  Puns  edition  haviuga  similar  reception. 
The  careful  methods  of  work  which  he  had  adopted 
from  the  outset  had  borne  admirable  fniit.  While 
the  study  of  authorities  hud  been  no  less  thorough,  his 
style  had  become  more  free  and  less  self-conscious, 
and  the  epic  qualities  of  the  theme  were  such  as  to  call 
forth  in  the  highest  degree  his  picturesque  narration. 
It  was  only  a step  to  the  "Conquest  of  Peru,”  aud 
scarcely  three  months  elapsed  before  hcliegan  to  break 
ground  on  the  latter  subject,  though  actual  compo- 
sition was  not  commenced  un- 
til the  autumn  of  1844.  While 
the  work  was  in  progress  and 
before  the  close  oi  the  year,  his 
father  died,  a heavy  "blow  to 
him,  inasmuch  as  the  elder  and 
younger  members  of  the  fam- 
ily had  continued  to  share  the 
same  home  upon  almost  patri- 
archal terms,  and  the  breach 
was  therefore  in  an  association 
extending  over  48  years.  In 
1848  he  was  elected  ns  corres- 
ponding member  of  the  French 
Institute  in  place  of  the  Span- 
ish historian,  Navarette,  and 
also  to  the  Hoval  Society  of 
Berlin.  The  next  winter  he 
arranged  his  articles  and  re- 
views for  publication,  and  is- 
sued them  almost  contempo- 
raneously in  London  and  New 
York.  After  minor  interrup- 
tions— his  removal  from  Bed- 
ford street  to  Beacon  street, 
visits  to  friends,  and  a renewed 
failure  of  sight  — he  com- 
pleted the  "Conquest  of  Peru,” 
in  November,  1840.  and  it  was  issued  in  the 
following  March.  His  misgivings  as  to  its  recep- 
tion were  at  once  set  at  rest,  and  it  was  speedily 
translated  into  French.  Spanish, German,  and  Dutch, 
in  addition  to  the  English  issue,  in  New  York, 
London,  and  Paris.  He  was  now  over  fifty,  and  his 
sight  showed  serious  symptoms  of  enfeehicineiit. 
Although  it  had  been  of  very  intermittent  service 
to  him,  it  had  by  his  careful  regimen  so  far  improved 
that  he  could  read  with  some  regularity,  during 
the  writing  of  t lie  “Conquest  of  Mexico,”  t hough  in  a 
less  degree  during  the  years  devoted  to  the  "Con- 
quest of  Peru.”  Now,  however,  the  use  of  Ins 
remaining  eve  had  been  reduced  to  an  hour  a 
day,  aud  he  was  forced  to  conclude  that  future 
plaus  must  he  formed  upon  the  expectation  of 
blindness,  lie  had  for  many  years  been  collecting 
material  for  a history  of  Philip  II.,  but.  he  hesita- 
ted for  some  time  to  attempt  a work  of  such  magni- 
tude, occupying  himself  meanwhile  with  a memoir 
of  John  Pickering  for  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  and  the  revision  of  Ticknor’s  " History  of 
Spanish  Literature.”  But  in  March,  1848,  he  set 
himself  with  characteristic  courage  to  the  accom- 


plishment of  the  larger  project,  though  with  the 
inteution  of  writing  memoirs  rather  than  a history, 
as  admitting  of  less  elaborate  research.  He  was 
fortunate  in  obtaining  the  aid  of  Don  Pascual  de 
Gayangos,  then  professor  of  Arabic  literature  in 
Madrid,  who  enabled  him  to  obtain  material 
not  only  from  the  public  archives  of  Spain,  but 
from  the  muniment  rooms  of  the  great  Spanish 
families.  With  the  exteuded  range  of  information 
thus  given  to  him,  he  begun  his  history'  in  1849, 
but  finding  himself  still  unsettled  in  his  work,  he 
decided  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year  to  carry 
out  liis  long  projected  visit  to  England.  His 
reception  was  of  the  most  cordial  and  gratifying 
kina,  and,  returning  reinvigorated  for  his  work, 
he  dismissed  his  idea  of  memoirs  in  favor  of 
the  more  elaborate  form,  and  in  November,  1855, 
issued  the  first  two  volumes  of  his  uncompleted 
"History  of  Philip  II.”  Its  success  eclipsed  that  of 
any  of  his  former  works,  and  his  fame  was  greatly 
increased  and  exteuded.  This  was  his  last  great 
undertaking,  but  as  the  light  of  new  sources  of  in- 
formation made  Robertson's  "Charles  V" inadequate 
to  take  its  place  as  a link  in  the  series,  he  repub- 
lished it  iu  an  exteuded  aud  improved  form  in 
185<J.  A slight  attack  of  apoplexy  on  Feb.  4, 
1858,  foretold  the  end,  though  he  persevered  with 
the  preparation  of  the  third  volume  of  “ Philip  II,” 
for  the  press.  He  never  entirely  recovered  from  this 
attack,  and  in  January,  1859,  as  he  stepped  into  an 
adjoining  room,  lie  was  seized  with  auother  stroke, 
and  expired  at  two  o’clock  on  the  sutne  day.  Iu 
personal  character  Prescott  possessed  many  ad- 
mirable and  amiable  qualities.  As  an  historian,  lie 
stands  in  the  direct  line  of  descent  from  Robertson, 
whose  influence  is  clearly  discernible,  both  in  his 
style  and  method.  His  power  lies  in  the  clear 
grasp  of  fact  in  selection  and  synthesis,  and  in  the 
vivid  narration  of  incident.  Por  critical  analysis 
lie  had  small  liking  and  faculty;  his  critical  insight 
is  limited  iu  range,  and  he  confines  himself  to  the 
concrete  elements  of  history.  Few  historians  have 
had  in  a 'higher  degree  that  artistic  feeling  in  the 
broad  arrangement  of  materials  which  insures  in- 
terest. The  romance  of  history  hns  seldom  had  an 
abler  exponent.  Humboldt  said  of  " Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,”  that  it  was  au  enduring  history  and  could 
never  be  surpassed.  The  portion  of  history  selected 
by  Prescott  had  not  been  covered  by  previous 
writers,  aud  had  only  been  touched  upon  by  Italian 
writers,  and  uot  until  the  treasures  concealed  in  the 
tragic  Annals  of  Llorenlc  and  the  political  disquisi- 
tions of  Mariana,  Sempere.  and  Capmany  were  un- 
locked, could  any  faithful  narrative  of  this  particular 
era  lie  given  to  the  world.  Prescott  had  unusual 
facilities  for  research  iu  the  manv  and  rare  works 
purchased  in  Spain  by  his  friend  George  Ticknor  in 
connection  with  his  own  work  in  Spanish  literature, 
lie  also  collected  an  enormous  number  of  unpub- 
lished documents  through  the  agency  of  A.  II. 
Everett,  Arthur  Middleton,  and  Obadiah  Rich. 
Prescott  spent  his  fortune  liberally  in  the  collection 
of  every  scrap  which  could  let  light  in  upon  his 
subject,  mid  gained  access  to  secret  depositories, 
which  never  before  had  been  opened  to  the  eye 
of  the  exploring  historian.  Prosjier  Merimee  says 
of  Prescott:  "Of  a Just  and  upright  spirit,  he  had  a 
horror  of  parade.  He  never  allowed  himself  to 
be  drawn  awnv  by  it,  and  often  condemned  himself 
to  long  investigation  to  refute  even  the  most  auda- 
cious assertions.  His  criticism,  full  at  once  of  good 
sense  and  acuteness,  was  never  deceived  in  the 
choice  of  documents,  and  his  discernment  was  as 
remarkable  ns  his  good  faith.  If  he  may  l>e  re- 
proached with  often  hesitating,  even  after  a long 
investigation,  to  pronounce  a definite  judgment, 
we  must  at  least  acknowledge  that  he  omitted 
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nothing  to  prepare  the  way  for  it,  and  that  the 
author,  perhaps  too  timid  to  decide  always,  leave* 
his  reader  sufficiently  instructed  to  need  no  other 
guide.”  Prof.  C.  C.  Felton  wrote:  " It  is  a saying 
that  the  style  is  the  man;  and  of  no  great  author  iu 
the  literature  of  the  world  Is  that  saying  more 
true  than  of  him  whose  loss  we  mourn.  For  in  the 
transparent  simplicity  and  uudimmed  beauty  and 
candor  of  his  style  were  read  the  endearing  qualities 
of  his  soul,  so  that  his  personal  friends  are  found 
wherever  literature  is  found,  and  love  of  him  is  co- 
extensive with  the  world  of  letters,  not  limited  to 
those  who  speak  the  Anglo-Saxon  mother  language, 
to  the  literature  of  which  he  has  contributed  such 
spleudid  works,  but  co-extcnsive  with  the  civilized 
language  of  the  human  race.” 

SCOTT,  Irving  Murray,  shipbuilder  and  iron- 
master, was  born  near  Hebron  Mills,  Baltimore  co., 
Md.,  Dec.  25,  1887.  His  father,  who  was  a farmer 
and  a prominent  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
was  a man  of  fine  mind  and  strong  character,  and  the 
son  inherited  many  of  his  sterling  qualities.  His  boy- 
hood was  passed  on  his  father’s  farm,  and  at  an  early 
age  he  evinced  marked  mechanical  ability.  He  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools,  and  afterwards  ut 
Milton  Academy,  under  John  Emerson  Lamb,  where 
he  studied  for  three  years.  Upon  leaving  school  his 
father  offered  to  defray  the  expense  of  his  prepara- 
tion for  one  of  the  learned  professions,  hut  he  pre- 
ferred to  enter  the  field  of  mechanics  and  was  ac- 
cordingly apprenticed  to  the  machinist  trade  in  Bal- 
timore. learning  the  iron  and  woodworking  trade  un- 
der Obed  Hussey,  in  ventor  of  the  reaping  machinc.and 
studying  murine  engineering  with  the  firm  of  Murray 
«St  ifazelhuret.  After  the  completion  of  his  service 
he  worked  for  some  time  in  Baltimore,  being  mainly 
employed  iu  supervising  the  construction  of  steam 
engines,  and  giving  his  leisure  hours  to  study.  Three 
nights  a week  he  s|)cnt  at  the  Mec!mnies’*In8titutc, 
where  he  took  a course  in  mechanical  drawing,  the 
fourth  in  the  study  of  German  und  the  fifth  at  lec- 
tures. In  1860  Mr.  Scott  wus  engaged  as  draughts- 
man bv  the  Union  Iron  Works  of  San  Francisco.  In 
liis  new  field  of  labor  his  advance  was  rapid  and  after 
becoming,  in  1861,  the  chief  draughtsman,  lie  rose, 
in  1863.  to  be  superintendent  and  then  general  man- 
ager of  the  works,  which  position  he  still  retains 
(1895).  In  1865  he  became  a member  of  the  firm  of 
Booth  & Co.  When  he  first  became  associated  with 
the  Uniou  Iron  Works  only  twenty-two  meu  were 
employed  ; now  they  furnish 
employment  to  1,400  men  and 
represent  an  invested  capital 
of  $2,000,000.  They  were  for 
many  years  chiefly  engaged  in 
the  construction  of  mining  ma- 
chinery, ami  iu  this  department 
of  mechanics  long  held  the  first 
place  on  the  Pacific  coast.  In 
1880  Mr.  Scott  went  on  a trip 
around  the  world  with  James 
Fair,  and  while  iu  Europe  made 
a close  and  exhaustive  study 
of  the  industries  and  industrial 
establishments  of  the  several 
countries  which  he  visited,  giv- 
ing s|>ccial  attention  to  the  ship- 
building plants  of  France  and 
England.  Upon  his  return  home 
the  Union  Iron  Works  were 
enlarged  and  greatly  improved.  They  now  cover 
twenty-five  acres  on  the  water  front  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  are  the  most  complete  of  their  class  in  the 
United  States.  The  firm  was  made  into  a corpora- 
tion in  1882,  and  in  1884,  nt  the  instance  of  Mr. 
Scott,  it  engaged  in  shipbuilding.  Since  that  time 
the  company  has  built  for  the  U.  S.  government 


the  San  Francisco  and  the  Charleston,  unarmored 
cruisers  of  8,750  aud  4,130  tons  burden  res|>ect- 
ively.  ami  the  Monterey,  a powerful  coast  defence 
vessel.  It  lias  built  the 'Oregon,  of  10,200  tons,  und  a 
linc-of-battle  ship  of  the  first  class.  The  company 
lias  also  built  many  vessels  for  private  persons.  Mr. 
Scott,  besides  devoting  his  ability  and  energy  to 
building  up  the  Union  Works  to  their  present  pro- 
portions, has  engaged  successfully  iu  mining  and 
banking,  and  is  a trustee  or  director  in  many  insti- 
tutions. To  him  was  largely  duo  the  development 
of  the  Clipper  Gap  Iron  Co.,  probably  the  rich- 
est in  California.  As  president  of  the  Art  Associ- 
ation and  of  the  Mechanics’  Institute;  regent  of  the 
University  of  California ; trustee  of  the  Iceland  Stan- 


ford, Jr.  University,  and  of  the  Free  Library,  his  in- 
fluence lias  made  itself  felt.  lie  was  one  iff  three 
appointed  to  receive  the  Japanese  embassy  in  1879 
and  was  appointed  to  extend  the  welcome  of  the  cit- 
izens of  San  Francisco  to  Gen.  Grant  on  his  world- 
embracing tour.  In  April,  1891,  lie  was  made  pres- 
ident of  the  California  commission  to  the  World’s 
Fair.  He  is  n liberal  jmtron  of  art,  and  for  some 
years  has  been  president  of  the  San  Francisco  Art 
Association,  ns  well  as  of  the  Washington  Irving  Lit- 
erary Society,  the  Addisonian  Literary  Society,  aud 
the  Howard  Street  Literary  Society,  and  was  chosen 
in  1880  to  be  president  of  the  Authors’  Carnival 
He  is  a wide  and  constant  reader  and  an  acute  and 
original  thinker,  and  ills  contributions  to  the  mag- 
azines and  reviews  upon  labor  and  other  indus- 
trial problems  have  at  (tifferent  times  attracted  much 
attentiou.  In  politics  lie  is  a Republican,  having 
been  a memlier  of  the  Young  Meu's  Republican  Club 
from  1865  to  1872,  and  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  his  party 
in  California.  Since  1890  he  lias  strenuously  advo- 
cated the  erection  on  t he  Pacific  coast  of  a govern- 
ment plant  for  the  construction  of  heavy  ordnance 
and  the  adoption  of  a more  complete  and  effective 
system  of  harbor  defence.  In  1892  he  paid  a second 
visit  to  Europe  to  supplement  his  knowledge  of 
shipbuilding  and  the  construction  of  marine  ma- 
chinery, Mr.  Scott  was  married  in  1863  t*>  Laura, 
daughter  of  John  R.  Horde,  of  Covington,  Ky.,  and 
is  the  father  of  two  children.  He  is  a fluent  writer 
and  an  eloquent  speaker,  his  address  before  the  Me- 
chanics' Institute  in  1869  receiving  the  personal  con- 
gratulations of  William  Seward.  11c  also  deliv- 
ered the  orations  at  the  unveiling  of  the  statues  to 
Francis  Scott  Key  and  Starr  King,  erected  in  Golden 
Gate  Park.  He  was  made  a member  of  the  states 
prison  board  by  Gov.  Stoneman,  while  Gov.  Per- 
kins appointed  him  on  his  staff  with  the  rank  of  civil 
engineer.  He  is  a member  of  the  Pacific  Union  ami 
Burlingame  Clubs,  and  of  the  lawyers'  Club  of  New 
York. 

PATTISON,  Granville  Sharp,  anatomist,  was 
born  near  Glasgow,  Scotland,  in  1791.  He  was  ed- 
ucated in  that  city,  und  at  the  ajre  of  seventeen  be- 
gan the  study  of  medicine.  Four  years  later  lie 
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accepted  the  position  of  assistant  to  Allan  Hums, 
the  founder  of  surgical  anatomy  in  Great  Britain, 
and  henceforth  devoted  himself  to  the  study  and 
teaching  of  anatomv,  aud  it  is  probable  that  no  ana- 
tomical teacher  of  liis  time  attniued  a higher  repu- 
tation. His  forte  as  a teacher  lay  in  his  knowledge 
of  viscera!  and  surgical  anatomy,  and  in  applying 
this  knowledge  to  the  diagnosis'  and  treatment  of 
diseases  and  accidents  and  operations.  His  earnest 
manner  and  clear  demonstration*  made  him  very 
popular  in  the  lecture-room.  He  possessed  a siugu- 
lnrly  attractive  eloquence  that  left  a lasting  impres- 
sion upon  his  auditors.  Early  in  his  professional 
career  he  edited  Allan  Burns's  **  Surgical  Anatomy 
of  the  Head  and  Neck,”  and  performed  several  im- 
portant surgicul  operations,  tying,  it  is  said,  upon  one 
occasion,  the  omohyoid  muscle  instead  of  the  com- 
mon carotid  artery.  He  had  little  taste,  however,  for 
surgery,  and  abandoned  it  entirely  in  his  latteryears. 
His  tirst  lectures  on  anatomy  were  delivered  at  the 
Audersoniun  Institute,  Glasgow,  and  in  1818  lie  went 
to  Philadelphia,  and  being  disap|>oiutcd  in  obtain- 
ing the  chair  of  anatomy,  which  had  been  promised 
to  him  by  the  University’  of  Pennsylvania,  he  was 
tendered  ami  accepted  the  chair  of  anatomy  in  the 
University  of  Maryland,  which,  through  bisbrilliatit 
teaching,  soon  reached  a high  degree  of  prosperity. 
In  1828,  upon  the  organization  of  London  Univer- 
sity, he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  anatomy  there. 
This  position  lie  soon  resigned,  on  account  of  a mis- 
understanding with  tlie  demonstrator  of  anatomy. 
He  subsequently  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  ac- 
cepted the  professorship  of  anatomy  in  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  which  position  lie  held  from  18!il 
to  1840;  when  he  went  to  New  York  city,  to  assist 
in  founding  the  medical  department  of  tlie  Univer- 
sity of  the  City  of  New  York,  a project  into  which 
he  entered  with  all  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  his 
nature.  He  continued  his  connection  with  this  uni- 
versity until  his  death.  He  was  actively  interested 
in  the  establishment  of  tlie  Grand  Opera  House, 
New  York  city;  was  fond  of  music,  hunting,  ami 
fishing,  and,  but  for  his  naturally  indolent  nature 
and  love  of  ease,  would,  no  doubt,  have  attained  a 
pre-eminent  reputation  as  an  anatomist.  He  was  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  “ American  Medical  Re- 
corder;” published  a translation  of  J.  W.  Masses 
“ Anatomical  Atlas,”  edited  Jean  Cruveilhler’s  “ An- 
atomy of  the  Human  Body,”  and  published  several 
pamphlets  on  personal  subjects^  lie  diet!  iu  New 
York  citv,  Nov.  12,  1851. 

GRAlf,  George,  senator,  was  born  at  New  Cas- 
tle. Del.,  May  4.  1840.  He  was  graduated  from 
Princeton  College  with  the  class  of  1809,  and  later 
spent  a year  at  the  Harvard  Law 
School.  From  1808  to  1879  lie  prac- 
ticed law  in  Delaware,  becoming 
during  that  period  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  bar  of  the  stale.  A close 
student  of  public  affairs,  he  early  be- 
came uctive  in  politics.  He  was  at- 
torney-general of  Delaware  from 
1879  to  1885,  and  as  a delegate  from 
Delaware  look  a prominent  part  in 
the  Democratic  national  conven- 
tions of  1870, 1880,  and  1884.  When 
Mr.  Bavard  became  secretary  of 
state.  Mr.  Gray  was  chosen  his  suc- 
cessor in  t he  U.  8.  senate  aud  at  once 
took  his  scat  in  that  body.  Ill  1887 
lie  was  re-elected  senator  fertile  full 
term  of  six  years.  After  the  death 
of  Morrison  Waite,  the  appointment 
of  Mr,  Gray  as  chief-justice  of  the 
supreme  court  was  strongly  urged  upon  the  presi- 
dent ; hut  In's  claims  were  rejected  on  account  of  his 
age,  ail  older  mail  being  thought  more  desirable  for 


the  place.  During  Ills  period  of  service  in  the  sen- 
ate, where  he  has  served  upon  many  inqiortant  com- 
mittees. he  has  gained  a reputation  as  a careful  and 
painstaking  worker,  and  has  come  to  Ik*  regarded 
us  one  of  the  foremost  orators  of  that  body.  His  de- 
livery is  fluent  and  his  manner  easy  aud  graceful. 
In  tlie  session  of  1890-91  he  led  the  Democratic  op- 
position to  the  Federal  elections  bill,  and  his  speech 
upon  that  measure,  which  occupied  several  days 
in  its  delivery,  was  regarded  as  a masterly  effort. 
Mr.  Gray  is  above  six  feet  iu  height,  besides  being  a 
strikingly  handsome  man.  He  was  married  many 
years  ago  to  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Charles  Black,  of 
New  Castle,  Del.,  a lieautiful  and  accomplished 
woman.  They  have  a family  of  five  children,  three 
sons  and  two  daughters. 

THOMSON,  Samuel,  physician,  was  horn  at 
Alstcad,  N.  II.,  Feh.  9,  1769.  He  received  what 
little  education  he  had  at  home,  lmt  carl)'  in  life  re- 
moved to  Boston,  where  lie  began  tlie  practice  of 
medicine.  He  was  the  originator  of  what  is  called 
the  Thomsonian  system  of  medicine,  which  consisted 
in  tlie  use  of  herbs.  He  agreed 
with  the  liydropaths  and  homoeo- 
paths in  asserting  the  great  cura- 
tive forces  in  nature  — the  most 
important  principle  iu  medicine 
established  during  the  century; 
and  was  largely  instrumental  "in 
forcing  tlie  regulnr  school  to  di- 
minish the  quantity  of  drugs 
administered,  and  otherwise  to 
modify  its  practice  for  tlie  let- 
ter. His  opposition  to  the  reck- 
less and  frightful  use  of  mer- 
cury, and  tlie  indiscriminate  blood- 
letting then  in  vogue,  eutities  him 
to  grateful  memory.  He  was 
also  the  originator  of  tlie  steam  bath.  He  was  out- 
rageously persecuted;  at  one  time  he  was  arrested  on 
tlie  charge  of  murder,  the  result  of  alleged  malprac- 
tice from  the  use  of  his  simple  herbs.  He  was  im- 
prisoned in  Newlmryport  for  months,  though  he 
was  acquitted  finally.*  This  incident  illustrates  the 
bigotry  of  the  time.  He  is  the  author  of  “Materia 
Medtca  and  Family  Physician,”  “New  Guide  to 
Health  and  Family  Physician,”  He  died  iu  Boston 
in  1843. 

BADGER,  Joseph,  missionary,  was  lxirn  at 
Wilhraham,  Mass.,  Feh.  28.  1757.  llis  early  educa- 
tion was  obtained  at  home  from  liis  parents.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen  he  joined  the  revolutionary  army,  aud 
remained  in  the  service  until  the  cud  of  1778,  when 
he  was  honorably  discharged.  Being  paid  in  tlie 
depreciated  continental  currency,  he  had  scarcely 
money  enough  on  leaving  the  service  to  buy  himself 
an  ordinary  coat ; but,  |>oor  ns  lie  was,  lie  resolved  to 
acquire  an  education,  and,  at  tin;  age  of  twenty-two, 
entered  the  family  of  Rev.  M.  Day,  father  of  Presi- 
dent Day  of  Yale,  and  began  studying  tlie  elements 
of  spelling,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  By  the 
hard  labor  of  his  hands  lie  managed  to  pay  his  way 
through  college,  and  ill  1785  was  graduated  from 
Yale.  He  then  studied  for  the  ministry,  and,  hav- 
ing been  ordained  in  1787,  he  was,  iu  1800,  sent  by 
the  Connecticut  Missionary  Society  to  tlie  wilds  of 
Ohio.  There,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  his  laliors 
were  severe  and  liis  hardships  many.  He  traveled 
on  foot  or  horseback  through  regions  where  there 
were  neither  roads  nor  bridges,  and  sometimes  no 
settlements  fora  whole  day's  journey.  At  one  time, 
as  lie  was  journeying  at  night  and  alone  through  a 
dense  forest,  and,  in  the  midst  of  a heavy  rain,  lie 
was  met  by  a hear,  whose  (hushing  eye  and  ominous 
growl  told  him  what  he  had  to  encounter.  Letting 
liis  horse  loose,  he  climbed  a tree,  ami  there,  beyond 
reach  of  Bruin,  he  slept  soundly  until  tnoruiug.  Dur- 
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ing  the  war  of  1812  he  was  appointed  brigade  chap- 
lain in  the  U.  S.  army,  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
country  rendered  his  services  of  great  value  to  Gen. 
Harrison,  whose  friendship  he  retained  until  his 
death.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  resumed  his  mis- 
sionary work.  In  1820,  owing  to  his  extreme  |x>v- 
erty.  the  government  granted  him  a pension  of  $90 
a year,  hut  he  coutinutkl  his  missionary  work  until 
his  infirmities  would  allow  him  to  labor  no  longer. 
Then,  in  1885,  he  went  to  live  with  a daughter  in 
Perrvsburg.  O..  and  there  died  May  5,  1816. 

AtfSTIN,  Stephen  F. , Texas  patriot,  was 
born  in  Wythe  count}-,  Virginia,  Nov.  8,  1798, 
the  son  of  Moses  Austin,  an  enterprising  pioneer 
from  Connecticut.  Stephen  was  liberally  educated 
in  Connecticut  and  at  Transylvania  University,  Lex- 
ington. Ky.,  and  was  taken  to  Missouri  by  his  father 
in  1799.  He  served  in  the  territorial  legislature  of 
Missouri  when  very  young.  His  father  had  liecu 
granted  permission  by  the  Mexican  government  to 
plant  a colony  of  800  families  in  Texas,  and  on  his 
death  in  1821,  the  son  resolved  to  carry  out  his  plans 
if  he  were  so  allowed.  He  went  to 
8an  Antonio.  Tex.,  in  August,  1821, 
and  was  duly  recognized  as  his 
father’s  successor,  and  granted  per- 
mission to  select  a district  for  colon- 
ization. He  chose  the  country  lie- 
tween  the  La  Vacu  and  the  San 
Jaciuto,  ten  leagues  from  the  re- 
served coast,  and  hastened  to  the 
United  Slates  to  secure  immigrants. 
On  Jan.  1,  1822,  he  arrived  on  the 
Brazos  witli  a few  settlers,  others 
coming  by  water.  In  3lareh  ho 
proceeded"  to  San  Antonio  to  re- 
port to  the  governor.  In  the  meantime  the  govern- 
ment in  Mexico  had  totally  changed,  and  it  l>ecumc 
necessary  for  Austin  to  proceed  to  the  capitol. 
On  Apr.  14,  1828,  his  rights  were  secured  and 
he  returned  to  Texas.  Later  he  served  in  the  state 
legislature  of  Coahuila  and  Texas.  In  1888  lie  was 
sent  as  a commissioner  to  Mexico,  with  the  draft  of 
a proposed  constitution,  asking  that  Texas  be  made 
a state  distinct  from  C'oahuiln,  a Mexican  population. 
His  prayer  was  never  grunted.  He  stnrhd  home  in 
December,  but  at  Monterey  was  arrested,  taken  back 
to  the  capitol,  and  there  imprisoned  until  July,  1835. 
On  Sept.  1,  1885,  he  arrived  in  Texas  to  find  a revo- 
lution o|aming  ami  volunteers  organizing  all  over 
the  country.  He  was  chosen  commander-in-chief 
and  moved  upon  the  fortified  town  of  San  Antonio, 
eighty  miles  distant,  and  undertook  to  cx|>cl  the 
Mexicans.  In  the  meantime  a convention  assembled, 
Nov.  3,  1885,  organized  a provisional  gnvernment, 
and  on  the  18th  elected  Stephen  Austin,  Branch 
Archer,  and  William  Wharton  as  their  commis- 
sioners to  seek  aid  from  the  United  States.  This 
first  convention  only-  demanded  a state  government 
for  Texas,  hut  a powerful  element  favored  absolute 
indejiemleme  from  Mexico,  as  did  Wharton  and 
Archer,  while  Austin  advocated  the  plan  of  making 
Texas  a Mexican  state,  which  weakened  his  hold  oh 
the  popular  heart.  On  Nov.  24th  lie  left  the  little 
army,  which  continued  the  siege  of  San  Antonio,  and 
on  I)ec.  9l!i  took  it  by  storm  under  the  lend  of  Col. 
Ben.  R.  Milam,  who  fell  In  the  lap  of  victory. 
Austin  acted  with  prudence  and  patience  in  the 
United  Statist,  and  returned  home  in  June,  1836.  in 
feeble  health.  In  August  he  was  a candidate  for  the 
first  presidency  against  Gen.  Sam  Houston,  whose 
popularity  its  the  hereof  San  Jacinto  was  overwhelm- 
ing. Gen.  Houston  was  elected  secretary  of  state 
and  appointed  Gen.  Austin  on  his  cabinet.  Austin's 
health  continued  todeeline,  and  he  died  Dec.  27, 1836. 

ALEXANDER,  James  Waddel,  clergyman, 
was  born  in  Louisa  county,  Va.,  March  13,  1804. 


He  was  tiie  eldest  son  of  Archibald  Alexander,  and, 
on  his  mother’s  side,  a grandson  of  James  Waddel, 
the  ••blind  preacher,"  made  famous  by  William 
Wirt.  He  was  graduated  from  Princeton  Collego 
in  1820.  and  appointed  tutor  in  that  institution  in 
1824.  He  resigned  that  iwst  the  next  year,  and  set- 
tles! as  pastor  of  a church  in  Charlotte  county,  Va. 
Here  he  remained  two  years,  and  in  1828  accepted  a 
call  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Trenton.  N.  J. 
In  1883  he  resigned  this  charge,  and  became  the  ed- 
itor of  the  “ Presbyterian,"  und  in  1833  wns  called 
to  the  professorship  of  rhetoric  and  belles  lettres  at 
Princeton  College.  Here  lie  remained  until  1844, 
when  he  was  chosen  pastor  of  the  Duane  Street  Prcs- 
byteriHii  Church,  New  York.  In  1849  he  was  ap- 
pointed professorof  ecclesiastical  history  and  church 
government  in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
where  lie  remained  until  1851,  when  he  returned  to 
his  former  parish  in  New  York  city.  Ho  wrote  up- 
wards of  thirty  volumes  for  the  American  Sunday- 
School  Union,  nnd  also  a biography  of  iiis  father, 
Dr.  Archibald  Alexander.  He  died  at  the  Virgiuia 
Springs,  July  31,  1859. 

FANNIN,  James  W.,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Georgia  about  1800.  He  was  educated  at  West 
Point,  and  in  1884.  with  money  partly  furnished  by 
his  friends,  he  emigrated  to  ’rexns.aud  became  a 
slave-holder  and  planter.  'When  a conflict  with 
Mexico  ltccame  imminent,  lie  raised  a company  and 
hastened  to  the  West,  where  at  the  battle  of  Concep- 
tion he  won  the  title  of  “ the  hero  of  Conception.” 
At  the  subsequent  reorganization  of  the  army,  the 
executive  council  at  San  Felipe  selected  Fannin  as 
one  of  the  recruiting  officers,  virtually  setting  aside 
Gen.  Houston  as  commander-in-chief’  which  act  but 
reflected  the  general  demoralization  of  the  state  at 
that  time.  Gov.  Smith,  who  had  been  deposed 
by  the  council,  refused  to  surrender  Ids  office,  which 
was  likewise  claimed  by  Lieut. -Gov.  Robinson.  The 
contradictory  orders  issued  by  the  two,  greatly  con- 
fused the  army.  Gen.  Houston  recognizing  tfic  au- 
thority of  Smith,  and  Fannin  that  of  Robinson, 


while  the  council  itself  was  also  divided.  From 
whatever  cause,  it  is  evident  that  Fannin  committed 
various  blunders,  which  eventually  cost  him  his  life, 
and  the  lives  of  his  faithful  companions.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1830,  he  set  out  to  reinforce  Dr.  James  Grant, 
who  was  in  command  of  an  unauthorized  expedition 
to  Matamoras.  Upon  learning  at  Refugio  of  the  de- 
struction of  Grant’s  party,  Faunin  retreated  to  8o- 
liad,  where  he  erected  a line  of  defence.  Subse- 
quently lie  marched  toward  Victoria,  and  on  March 
19th  was  attacked,  ami  was  forced  to  surrender,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Coleta  river.  The  terms  of  the 
surrender  were,  however,  most  honorable,  and  it  was 
solely  through  thetreachery  of  Santa  Anna,  the  Mex- 
ican general.  that  flic  Texans,  after  giving  up  their 
arms,  were,  one  and  all,  put  to  death.  Fannin  was 
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a man  of  strong  domestic  affections,  a brave  patriot, 
and  one  that  must  always  hold  an  important  place 
in  the  history  of  his  adopted  state.  Tho  Texans 
honorably  avenged  the  massacre  of  Fannin  and  his 
men  in  the  decisive  battle  of  .San  Jacinto,  where  the 
battle-cry  was:  “ Remember  the  Alamo  ! Remem- 
ber the  Soliad  1 " 

AVERY,  Waits  till,  revolutionary  patriot,  was 
born  at  Groton,  Conn.,  May  8,  1745.  After  Itcing 
graduated  from  Princeton  in  1770,  he  removed  to 
Mecklenburg  county,  N.  C.,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  political  agitation 
that  followed  the  battle  of  the  Alamance.  In  1775  he 
was  a member  of  the  celebrated  Mecklenburg  Con- 
vention, which  was  the  first  public  hotly  to  announce 
a desire  for  independence  from  Great.  Britain.  In 

1776  be  was  elected  to  tho  slate  legislature,  and  in 

1777  appointed  attorney-general  of  tlie  state.  In  the 
following  year  lie  was  given  command  of  a regiment 
of  state  troops,  and  served  with  credit  in  that  capa- 
city until  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war.  lie 
diet!  May  8,  1821. 

MURDOCH,  James,  E.,  actor,  was  horn  in 
Philadelphia  in  1812,  and  made  Ids  first  iqqiear- 
ance  on  the  stage  at  the  Walnut  Street  Theatre  in 
that  city  as  Frederick  in  “I.over’8  Vows,"  on  Oct. 
18,  1826.  A year  later  he  was  seen  at  the  Chestnut 
Street  Theatre  as  Young  Norval,  and  bis  subsequent 
advancement  was  constant  and 
unimpeded.  He  made  Ills  first 
appearance  in  New  York  at 
the  Park  Theatre  in  1888  as 
Benedick  in  “ Much  Ado 
About  Nothing."  In  1842  lie 
retired  from  the  stage  and  for 
several  years  devoted  his  time 
to  study  and  self-cultivation. 
After  delivering  a scries  of 
lectures  upon  Shakespeare's 
plays  in  New  York,  Boston, 
and  Philadelphia,  he  made  his 
reapjicarance  as  an  actor  at 
the  Park  Theatre,  New  York, 
on  Oct.  20.  1845,  personating 
Hamlet  and  receiving  a most 
enthusiastic  welcome.  In  1853 
lie  visited  California,  and 
on  Sept.  22,  1850,  appeared 
at  the  Haymarkct  Theatre. 
London,  as  Young  Mirabel.  Upon  his  return  from 
England  he  resumed  his  tours  as  a star  and  contin- 
ued them  successfully  until  the  outbreak  of  the  re- 
bellion. During  the  four  years  of  the  rcliellion  ho 
devoted  his  time  and  energies  to  the  Fniou  cause, 
nursing  the  sick  and  wounued  on  the  field  and  giv- 
ing entertainments  in  aid  of  the  sanitary  commis- 
sion. He  reappeared  ou  the  stage  in  Cincinnati  in 
October,  1805,  but  bis  final  retirement  soon  followed. 
Ilis  more  recent  appearances  before  the  public  have 
been  as  a lecturer.  At  his  best  he  was  one  of  the 
most  finished  and  scholarly  actors  of  his  time,  iiis 
versatallty  making  him  almost  as  effective  in  tragedy 
as  in  comedy.  His  Mercutio,  Benedick,  and  Claude 
Melnotte  have  never  been  equaled  ou  flic  American 
stage.  He  is  now  a resident  of  Cincinnati. 


FENTON,  William  Matthew,  lawyer,  was 
born  at  Norwich.  Chenango  co.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  19, 
1808:  ids  father,  Joseph  S.  Fenton,  being  a promi- 
nent banker  of  thnt  place,  an  elder  in  tin:  Presbyte- 
rian church,  and  one  of  the  first  citizens  in  wealth 
and  social  position.  The  eldest  of  nine  children, 
Mr.  Fenton  early  showed  remarkable  aptitude  for 
study,  and  at  fourteen  entered  Hamilton  College, 
from  which  lie  was  graduated  in  1827  at  the  head  of 
his  class,  He  then  entered  his  father’s  bank,  but 
bis  health  becoming  impaired  by  close  confinement, 


he  undertook  a sea  voyage,  shipping  from  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.,  as  a common  sailor.  Four  years  later  he 
was  mate  of  a merchantman,  and  declined  the  cap- 
taincy of  a similar  craft.  In  April,  1830,  he  married 
Adelaide  Birdsall,  daughter  of  Judge  Birdsal),  of 
Norwich,  and  in  July  of  the  same  year  removed  to 
Michigan,  residing  for  two  years  at  Pontiac,  and  af- 
terwards in  Genesee  county,  where  he  purchased  the 
site  of  tlie  village  of  Fenton.  In  1889  he  undertook  the 
study  of  law,  and  in  1841  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
with  Andrew  Parsons,  afterwards  governor.  Enter- 
ing politics  as  a Democrat,  he  was  soon  recognized 
as  a leader.  In  1844  he  was  defeated  for  tlie  legis- 
lature, hut  at  the  next  election  was  returned  to  the 
state  senate.  From  1848  to  1852  inclusive,  he 
served  as  lieutenant-governor  with  Govs.  Ransom 
and  Barry,  and  was  twice  nominated  for  circuit 
judge.  In  1850  he  removed  to  the  city  of  Flint,  his 
home  until  his  death,  and  in  1852  was  made  register 
of  the  land  oillce  at  that  place  by  President  Pierce, 
holding  tiie  position  until  the  removal  of  the  office 
to  Snginaw.  In  1858  be  traveled  in  Europe,  and  in 
1858  was  elected  mayor  of  Fliut.  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  he  telegraphed  to  the  governor  of  tlie 
state  $5,000  for  tlie  equipment  of  troops,  aud  early 
in  1861  was  appointed  a member  of  the  state  military 
hoard.  He  was  shortly  after  made  major  of  the  7th 
Micliiput  infantry,  which,  in  the  main  lie  recruited, 
and  which,  in  little  more  than  thirty  days,  readied 
South  Carolina  during  the  capture  of  Port  Royal. 
On  Apr.  10, 1802,  at  Wilmington  Island,  Ga.,  on  land- 
ing from  the  steamer  Honduras  during  a reconnais- 
sance, he  was  engaged  in  a successful  and  spirited 
encounter  with  the  18th  Georgia:  and  on  June  10th 
led  a brigade  in  the  assault  on  Secession ville,  James 
Island.  S.  C.  In  March,  1808,  lie  tendered  his  resig- 
nation on  account  of  failing  health,  resuming  tho 
practice  of  tlie  law,  in  which  he  ranked  high.  In 
1804  lie  was  Democratic  candidate  for  governor,  in 
opposition  to  Gov.  Crano.  A successful  business 
man.  lie  wns  founder  and  president  of  the  Citizens’ 
National  Bank  of  Fliut,  and  built  the  liandsotno 
business  block  in  the  city  which  bears  his  name. 
He  died  May  12,  1871,  in  consequence  of  injuries 
received  as  chief  of  the  fire  department. 

GROIN,  William  M.,  U.  8.  senator,  was  liorn 
in  Tennessee  in  1805,  the  sou  of  a Methodist 
preacher.  He  was  educated  at  Transylvania  Uni- 
versity, in  Kentucky,  and  for  several  years  prac- 
ticed medicine  in  Tennessee  and  in  Mississippi. 
About  1838  he  was  appointed  marshal  of  Mississippi, 
and  relinquished  tlie  practice  of  his  profession.  In 
1841  he  was  elected  to  congress.  In  1847  he  was 
appointed  to  sii|H-rintcnd  the  erection  of  the  custom 
house  at  New  Orleans,  La.  His  love  for  political 
life  led  him  to  California,  where  he  took  a leading 
part  in  tlie  affairs  of  the  Pacific  coast.  It  has  liecn 
asserted  that  his  record  shows  that  even  then  he  was 
imbued  with  disunion  sentiments.  Certainly,  in 
October,  1801.  U.  8.  Gen.  Sumner,  who  had  been 
called  eastward  from  San  Francisco,  sniled  with  his 
staff  and  witli  Senator  Groin  to  Panama,  and  ljefore 
reaching  that  port,  on  learning  thnt  some  of  his  offi- 
cers had  been  approached,  arrested  Groin  aud  Cal- 
houn Bonham,  who  forthwith  retired  to  their  rooms 
aud  threw  overboard  a quantity  of  maps  and  papers, 
a fact  unknown  for  half  an  hour  afterward.  Sum- 
ner look  both  as  prisoners  with  him  to  New  York, 
where  they  bad  a brief  residence  in  Fort  Lafayette, 
and  were  then  taken  to  Washington,  hut  were  dis- 
charge!. Groin,  however,  at  once  disap|>earcd  from 
tlie  political  history  of  California,  spent  some  time  in 
Mississippi,  and  thou  went  to  France  to  labor  for  tlie 
southern  Confederacy.  The  hitter  part  of  his  life 
was  spent  in  California  in  retirement,  but  he  died  in 
New  York  in  tlie  fall  of  1885,  aud  was  buried  in  San 
Francisco. 
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BOKER,  George  Henry,  author  and  diplomat, 
was  born  Oct.  6.  1823,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  His  father 
was  a wealthy  bauker,  who  gave  his  son  every  educa- 
tional advantage.  Henry  early  displayed  a fond- 
ness for  literature,  and  after  fiis  graduation  from 
Princeton,  in  1842,  having  studied  law  for  a few 
months,  astonished  his  friends  by  choosing  literature 
as  his  profession.  In  1847  he  made  an  extended  tour 
in  Europe,  when  he  devoted  himself  to  preparation 
for  his  chosen  work.  His  first  production,  “The 
Lesson  of  Life  and  other  Poems,"  appeared  imme- 
diately after  his  return.  The  next  year  he  published 
“ Calaynos,”  a tragedy,  the  interest  in  which  turned 
upon  the  hostile  feeiing  between  the  Spanish  and 
Moorish  races.  This  was  his  first  tragedy,  and  it 
was  received  with  great  favor, 
and  was  acted  the  following 
April  with  success  at  Sadler’s 
Wells  Theatre.  London.  Mr. 
Boker’s  second  tragedy,  “Anne 
Boleyn,’’  appeared  shortly  af- 
terwards, and  was  also  pro- 
duced upon  the  stage.  It  was 
followed  by  " The  Betrothal,” 
“ Leonore  tie  Guzman,”  “The 
Widow’s  Marriage,”  and  a 
comedy,  “All  the  World  a 
Mask,”  all  of  which  have  been 
produced  with  success.  In 
the  difficult  line  of  dramatic 
composition  Mr.  linker  has 
achieved  a large  success, 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 
His  “Francesca  da  Rimini” 
is  a famous  example  of  his 
work,  which  was  made  more 
famous  by  its  superb  representation  in  the  hands  of 
Lawrence  Barrett.  Its  popularity  for  thirty  years 
after  its  composition  is  a proof  of  its  merit.  In 
1856  he  collected  his  writings  iuto  two  volumes  of 
“ Plays  and  Poems,”  which  contained,  besides  those 
already  mentioned,  “The  Iron  Carver,”  “The  Po- 
desta’s  Daughter,”  “The  Song  of  the  Earth,”  “A 
Ballad  of  Sir  John  Franklin.”  As  a lyric  writer  and 
a writer  of  sonnets,  his  abilities  are  of  a high  order. 
There  is  nothing  sensational  about  his  writings:  they 
are  models  of  good  taste,  which  he  adhered  to  at  the 
risk  of  his  popularity.  He  was  intensely  devoted  to 
the  union  cause, and  wrote  numerous  songs  nnd  lyrics 
during  the  civil  war,  which  were  collected  into  a 
volume  in  1864,  under  the  title  “ Poems  of  the  War." 
Among  the  most  notable  of  these  were  “ On  Board 
the.  Cumberland,"  " Battle  of  Lookout  Mountain,” 
“The  Black  Regiment,”  and  “The  Soldier’s  Dirge,” 
for  Gen.  Kearney.  In  1869  appeared  “ Kouigsmnrk; 
the  Legend  of  the  Hounds  and  other  Poems,1’  which 
included”  Our  Heroic  Themes, ” a poem  read  in  1865 
before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Harvard. 
Later  he  published  “Street  Lyrics,”  and  “The  Book 
of  the  Dead,”  in  1882.  In  i871  he  was  appointed 
U.  S.  minister  to  Turkey,  where  he  was  made 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Greek  Syllagos,  a 
literary  society  which  bestows  its  distinctions  only 
on  foreigners  of  high  reputation  in  literature.  In 
1875  he  was  sent  to  the  more  important  post  of  min- 
ister to  Russia.  He  met  with  such  favor  that  it  is 
reported  that  Gortschakdff  said  to  his  successor  : “ I 
cannot  say  I am  glad  to  see  you.  In  fact,  I ant  not 
sure  that  I see  you  at  all  for  the  tears  that  are  in  my 
eves  on  account  of  the  departure  of  our  Boker.”  Mr. 
Boker  presents  something  unique  in  his  wonderful 
versatility.  While  he  was  a man  of  wealth,  he  was 
an  author,  a poet,  a society  man,  a patriot,  a politi- 
cian, and  a mechanic.  So  skilful  was  he  in  the  use 
of  tools,  that  he  could  have  gone  into  a machine 
shop  nnd  earned  his  living.  George  Parsons  Latlirop 
says  of  him  : “He  takes  place  with  Motley  on  our 


roll  of  well-known  nuthors,  and  it  Is  even  more  re- 
markable that  he  should  have  cultivated  i>octry  in 
Philadelphia,  where  the  conditions  were  unfavor- 
able. than  that  Motley  should  have  taken  up  history 
in  Boston,  where  the  conditions  were  wholly  pro- 
pitious.” Besides  his  poetical  works,  Mr.  Boker 
wrote  vigorous  and  eloquent  prose,  chiefly  in  the 
form  of  patriotic  appeals,  which  were  embodied  in 
the  “Reports  of  the  Union  League  Club,”  of  which 
he  was  the  secretary  from  its  first  establishment 
until  he  was  made  its  president.  He  was  identified 
with  the  politics  of  his  state,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  support  of  Republican  measures  and  candidates. 
Mr.  Boker’s  dramatic  compositions  avoid  the  stilted 
periods  of  the  classic  drama,  but  have  the  action  be- 
fitting the  stage  and  the  finish  requisite  for  the  draw- 
ing-room, w hile  his  blank  verse  is  smooth  and  his 
dialogue  spirited.  His  latest  work  was  a volume  of 
sonnets,  which  appeared  in  1882.  The  “Nation” 
says  of  him  : “ For  a long  time  his  position  has 
been  sett  let!  and  secure.”  He  died  in  Philadelphia, 
Jan.  2.  1890. 

WYETH,  Nathaniel  Jarvis,  pioneer  explorer, 
was  born  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Jan.  29,  1802,  son  of 
Jacob  Wyeth,  a graduate  from  Harvard  in  the  class 
of  1792.  The  son  was  given  a classical  education, 
intending  to  enter  Harvard.  He  decided,  however, 
to  engage  in  business  enterprises.  In  1824  lie  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  Jarvis  Stone.  In  1826  he  entered  the 
employment  of  Frederick  Tudor,  who  was  the  pio- 
neer storer  of  ice  for  shipment  to  tropical  countries, 
and  by  liis  energy  and  .inventive  genius  practically 
revolutionized  this  industry.  In  1831,  his  attention 
having  been  attracted  to  the  great  Northwest,  he  re- 
tired from  the  ice  business,  and  organized  an  expe- 
dition to  march  over  the  continent  to  establish  a 
colony  in  Oregon.  Though  but  twenty-nine  years 
of  age.  he  was  forcsightcd  enough  to  sec  the  value  of 
acquiring  a territory  so  vast  and  important;  andthnt 
thus  to  acquire  it,  it  was  necessary  to  colonize  it  with 
Americans.  The  question  of  ownership  of  this  terri- 
tory was  then  in  dispute.  The  interests  and  influ- 
ence of  the  Hudson  Bay  Co.  were  predominant. 
On  Dec.  19, 1831,  he  wrote  to  Edward  Everett,  then 
swretary  of  state,  expressing  the  hope  that  congress 
would  “aid  good  men  to  form  a settlement  in  that 
region,  nnd  assume  the  government  of  the  colony.” 
On  March  11,  1832,  he  left  Boston  with  a company 
of  twenty-one  men,  fully  armed  and  equipped,  by 
way  of  Baltimore,  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis, 
nnd  Independence,  Mo.,  and  reached  Oregon,  Oct.  29, 
1832.  Of  the  entire  company  only  eight  reached  the 
Columbia.  The  casualties  were  from  disease  brought 
on  by  starvation,  exposure,  accidents,  anil  attacks 
by  Indians,  but  the  chief  loss  was  from  desertion. 
The  active  pnrt  taken  by  the  survivors  in  the  bloody 
fight  of  Pierre’s  Hole  with  the  Blackfeet  isdescrilicd 
in  Washington  Irviug’s  “Bouneville.”  Of  these 
eight,  one  died  shortly  after  reaching  Oregon,  and 
the  other  seven  asked  to  be  released  from  their  five- 
years’  contract  of  colonization.  Entirely  alone  he 
spent  the  time  to  Feb.  3,  1833,  acquainting  himself 
with  the  topography  and  resources  of  the  country. 
11c  then  recrossed  the  continent  with  two  half-breed 
Indians  as  guides  and  servants,  reaching  Fort  Leav- 
euworth,  Kansas,  Sept.  27,  1833,  nnd  by  March  8th 
he  was  in  Boston  preparing  for  a second  expedition. 
On  Nov.  20th  he  chartered  it  ship,  and  had  her  loaded 
for  the  Columbia  trade.  On  May  5.  1834,  he  left 
Liberty,  Mo.  .with  sixty  men;  from  Feb.  14th  to  Aug. 
6th  lie  built  Fort  Hall  on  Lewis  river  (now  state  of  Ida- 
ho), nnd  on  Sept.  22d  located  his  colony  near  the 
present  site  of  Portland,  Ore.  He  also  built  Fort 
William  on  the  Columbia,  and  established  a settle- 
ment on  Wappatoo  Island.  About  this  time  he  was 
prostrated  by  an  illness,  which  threatened  to  termin- 
ate his  career.  His  men  became  discouraged  and 
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demoralized  in  the  absence?  of  their  leader,  upon 
whom  their  hopes  rested.  The  Indians  look  advan- 
tage of  the  demoralization,  aud  the  Hudson  Bay  Co., 
seeing  in  Wyeth’s  persistent  euergy  aud  pluck  a for- 
midable competitor  for  the  trade  and  possession  of 
this  country,  were  silent  aljottors  of  the  persecution 
and  ultimate  destruction  of  this  expedition.  Gov. 
Polly,  of  this  company,  writes  in  1080,  “We  have 
Coni|>elled  the  American  adventurers  to  withdraw 
from  the  contest.”  Of  Nathaniel  Wyeth,  Washington 
Irving  wrote : “ He  hud  once  more  retired  the  Ameri- 
can Hag  in  the  lost  domains  of  Astoria,  aud  had  he 
been  enabled  to  maiutain  the  fooling  he  had  so  gal- 
lantly effected,  lie  might  have  regained  for  his  coun- 
try the  opulent  trade  of  the  Columbia,  of  which  our 
Statesmen  have  negligently  suffered  us  to  be  dispos- 
sessed.” Nathaniel  Wyeth  lived  to  see  Oregon  a 
territory  of  the  United  States,  anil  although  he  died 
before  it  was  admitted  us  a state  in  1859,  his  last 
years  must  have  lieeu  happier  in  the  knowledge  that 
he  had  doue  much  to  make  the  occupation  of  this 
territory  possible  to  his  fellow-countrymen.  Dr. 
Marcus  Whit  man  led  his  great  caravan  of  about  200 
wagons  and  800  souls  by  way  of  Fort  Hall,  the  route 
four  times  traveled  over  by  Wveth  between  1823-06, 
aud  there  he  established  a trading-i*ost;  aud  it  was 
not  until  1846  that  Fremont  occupied  Oregon  byway 
of  this  same  route.  He  died  Aug.  81,  1856. 

WYETH,  Louis  Weiss,  jurist,  was  born  in 
Harrisburg,  Pa,  June  20,  1812,  son  of  John  aud 
Louisa  (Weiss)  Wyeth,  natives  respectively  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Pennsylvania  His  paternal  grand- 
father, Ebcnczer  Wyeth,  was  a farmer  and  soldier 
in  Capt.  Samuel  Thatcher’s  company.  Col.  Gardner's 
regiment,  which  took  pnrt  in  the  right  of  Concord, 
Apr.  lit,  1775.  Louis  Weiss  was  educated  at  Harris- 
burg ; lagan  the  study  of  law  at  eighteen,  aud  threo 
years  thereafter  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Carlisle, 
Pa.  In  1838  he  located  nt  Harrisburg,  and  removed 
to  Guntersvillc,  Ala.,  Apr.  29.  1886.  Here  he  con- 
tinued the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  became 
one  of  the  most  successful  attorneys 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  In  1887 
he  was  appointed  county  judge  by 
the  governor,  and  was  afterward 
elected  by  the  legislature  for  a term 
of  six  years.  He  held  the  office,  how • 
ever,  only  about  six  months,  when  he 
resigned, and  resumed  his  practice.  In 
1874  be  was  elected  judge  of  the  fifth 
judicial  circuit,  and  was  re-elected 
until  he  declined  to  serve.  Later 
he  was  urged  to  accept  a judgeship 
of  the  supreme  court  of  Alabama, 
but  declined.  He  was  married  Apr. 
0,  1889,  to  Eupbemia,  daughter  of 
John  Allan,  u Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, who  came  from  England,  settled 
in  Georgia,  and  finally  at  Huntsville, 
Ala.  Three  children  survive:  Mary, 
wife  of  Hugh  Carlisle;  Louisa  Webs, 
wife  of  William  Todd ; and  John,  a surgeon  of 
distinction  in  New  York  city.  Judge  Wyeth  was 
one  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  northern  Ala- 
bama. His  contemporaries  all  endorse  his  work  as  a 
citizen,  his  ability  as  a lawyer,  his  sound  discretion 
aud  justice  as  a judge.  In  his  rijie  old  age  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  was  loved,  hon- 
ored. trusted,  and  respected  by  the  entire  commun- 
ity. Ife  took  an  active  interest  in  the  upbuilding  and 
development  of  northern  Alabama.  A new  and 
promising  town,  designed  as  a manufacturing  centre, 
has  ls:en  named  in  his  honor.  Wyeth  City.  He  was 
president  of  the  Tennessee  and  Coosa  Railroad  ; di- 
rector in  the  Wyeth  City  Land  Co.;  and  was  identi- 
fied with  other  important  enterprises.  lie  died  in 
Marshall  county,  Ala.,  July  7,  1880. 


WYETH,  John  Allan,  surgeon,  was  born  in 
Marshall  county,  Ala.,  May  26,  1845,  son  of  Louis 
Wyeth,  lawyer  aud  judge  of  one  of  the  judicial  dis- 
tricts of  Alabama,  who  died  in  1889,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-seven.  The  graudfather  of  Louis  Wyeth 
was  Ebenezer  Wyeth,  a farmer  and  private  iu  ('apt. 
Samuel  Thatcher's  company  of  Massachusetts  mili- 
tia, which  attacked  the  British,  and  drove  them  into 
Boston  on  the  retreat  from  Lexington  on  Apr.  19, 
1775.  Thatcher's  company  was  in  the  regiment  of 
Col.  Gardner,  who  was  killed  ut  Bunker  Hill.  In 
this  company  of  eighty  men,  of  whom  a list  is  given 
iu  Paige's  “ History  of  Cambridge,"  “in  commem- 
oration of  their  patriotism  in  marching  to  the  alarm 
on  Apr.  19,  1775,"  there  were  five  Wyeth 8,  The 
founder  of  this  family  in  America  was  Nicholas 
Wyeth  (or  Wythe,  as  the  name  sometimes  appeared 
in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century),  who  set- 
tled and  became  proprietor  of  lands  in  what  is  now 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1645.  His  mother  was  Euplio- 
mia  Allan,  daughter  of  John  Al- 
lan, a Presbyterian  clergyman 
who  settled  in  Tennessee,  hav- 
ing emigrated  from  England, 
lie  afterward  removed  to  Hunts- 
ville, Ala.  The  son  was  educated 
in  the  common  school  ut  Gun- 
tersville,  Ala. , anil  was  one  year 
ut  the  Military  Academy  at  Iai- 
grange,  Ala.  He  served  as  a pri- 
vate soldier  in  the  Confederate 
army,  took  part  in  sixteen  engage- 
ments, was  confined  as  aprisoucr 
of  warat  Camp  Morton,  IndM  aud 
published  an  article  on  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  at  this  prison  in 
the  “ Century  Magazine,”  April, 

1890.  Hecommeuccd  thestudyof  v- 

medicine  in  1867, was  graduated  at 
the  University  of  Louisville  in 
1869,  took  the  degree  of  ad  tundem  nt  Bellevue  Medi- 
cal College.  1878;  wnsnppointednssisiantdcmoustrator 
of  anatomy  iu  this  college,  1878.  and  prosector  to  the 
chair  of  anatomy,  1874;  published  an  article  on  “ Dcx- 
tral  Preference  in  Man”  (1875);  was  awarded  the 
Alumni  Association  prize  in  1 876,  for  "t  holiest  essay  on 
anysuhject  connected  with  surgery  or  surgical  pathol- 
ogy,” his  subject  lieing  “Amputations  at  the  Ankle 
Joint;’’  won  the  first  prizeof  the  American  Medical 
Association  in  1878  for  an  essay  on  “ The  Surgical 
Anatomy  and  Surgery  of  the  Common,  External, 
and  Internal  Carotid  Arteries aud  gniued  the  sec- 
ond prize  of  the  same  association  in  1878  for  an  essay 
on  tin:  “Surgical  Anatomy  and  Surgery  of  the  In- 
nominate and  Subclavian  Arteries.”  He  was  ap- 
pointed  surgeon  to  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  1880, 
founded  the  New  York  Polyclinic,  a school  of  clin- 
ical medicine  and  surgery  for  practitioners,  iu 
1882  ; became  professor  of  surgery  in  that  institu- 
tion, ami  in  1898,  president  of  the  faculty.  Ho 
is  author  of  “A  Text  Book  ou  Surgery  ” (1888) ; 

" Bloodless  Amputation  at  the  Hip  Joint”  (1890); 
"Osteo  - Plastic  Operation  for  Correction  of  De- 
formities of  the  Nose  and  Palate”  (1892),  an  historical 
sketch  entitled  “The  Struggle  for  Oregon”  iu  “Ilar- 
]x:r's  Magazine  " (1892),  and  a considerable  number 
of  contributions  to  various  scientific  periodicals.  lie 
was  twice  president  of  the  New  York  Pathological 
Society,  ana  in  1898  first  vice-president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association.  Iu  1886  he  was  married  to 
Florence  Nightingale  Sims,  daughter  of  theeminent 
surgeon,  James  Marion  Sims. 

BLODGETT,  Henry  Williams,  jurist,  was 
born  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  July  21,  1821,  son  of  Israel 
and  Avis  Blodgett.  His  first  American  ancestor 
settled  in  Cambridge  in  1635.  With  bis  parents 
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he  removed  from  Massachusetts  to  Illinois  in  1830, 
and  settled  on  a farm  about  thirty  miles  west  of  Chi- 
cago. Here  he  worked  upon  the  farm,  and  was  care- 
fully instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  an  English  edu- 
cation by  his  mother,  there  being  at  that  time  no 
schools  accessible.  When  seventeen  years  old,  he 
went  back  to  his  native  state  to  complete  his  educa- 
tional course,  and  attended  for  one  year  at  the  Am- 
herst Academy,  devoting  himself  principally  to  the 
study  of  surveying  anil  civil  engineering.  Upon 
his  return  to  Illinois  he  taught  school  and  worked  as 
a land  surveyor,  alternating  with  work  on  the  farm. 
In  the  fall  of  1842  he  began  the  study  of  law  in  Chi- 
cago, and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Jauuarv, 
1845.  In  February  he  located  in  Waukegan,  111., 
and  there  began  the  practice  of  bis  profession.  Iu 
April,  1850,  he  was  married  to  Alatbea,  daughter  of 
Amos  Crocker,  of  Hamilton,  N.  Y.  He  was  elected 
a representative  to  the  Illinois  legislature  in  Novem- 
ber, 1852,.and  served  for  two  terms  in  the  bouse.  Iu 
1858  he  was  elected  a state  senator,  and  served  for 
four  yoare.  To  him  is  due  the  legislation  in  Illinois 
giving  married  women  entire  control  of  their  sepa- 
rate estates.  He  was  made  attorney  for  the  Chicago 
aud  Northwestern  Railway  Co.  iu  June,  1853,  and 
served  iu  that  capacity  until  December,  1809.  He 
was  the  originator  of  the  Chicago  and  Mihvaukeo 
Railroad  Co.,  and  served  as  its 'attorney,  director, 
and  president.  He  was  at  one  time  local  solicitor  for 
the  Michigan  Southern,  the  Fort  Wayne,  and  Rock 
Island  Railroad  Cos.,  aud  at  the  same  time  general 
solicitor  of  the  Northwestern  Railroad  Co.  He  re- 
signed his  several  railroad  positions  in  1889  to  serve 
as  U.  8.  district  judge  for  the  norther  district  of  Illi- 
nois. to  which  position  he  had  been  appointed  by 
President  Grant,  taking  the  bench  in  January',  1870. 
He  remained  in  this  position  uutil  December,  1892, 
when  he  resigned,  to  accept  an  appointment  by 
President  Harrison  as  one  of  the  counsel  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  in  the  Behring  Sea  arbitration,  which  was 
to  meet  in  Paris,  Feb.  23.  1893.  He  attended  the 
session  of  the  tribunal  of  arbitration,  and  at  its  close 
returned  to  the  United  States  and  retired  to  private 
life  at  his  old  home  in  Waukegan,  111. 

AUDUBON,  John  James,  naturalist,  was  horn 
near  New  Orleans,  La.,  JIny  4,  1780.  His  father 
w-as  a French  admiral,  who  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  emigrated  to  Louisiana,  bought  a 
plantation,  married  a lady  of  Spanish  descent, 
and  reared  a family.  While  a little  boy,  John 
James  showed  a remarkable  interest  in  the  birds 
that  flew  about  his  father’s  estate,  and  made  a col- 
lection of  living  birds.  His  first  attempts  to  draw 
and  paint  were  inspired  by  his  wish  to  keep  in 
memory  the  lieautiful  plumage  of  some  of  his  birds 
that  died.  In  this  art  he  was  encouraged  by  his 
parents  from  the  time  he  could  talk,  atui  he 
displavcd  so  much  talent  that,  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
after  fiis  mother’s  death  in  a negro  insurrection  in 
San  Domingo,  his  father  took  him  to  Paris,  and 
placed  him  iu  the  studio  of  the  famous  painter, 
David.  This  great  artist’s  forte  lay  in  painting 
battle  pieces,  but  young  Audubon  paid  no  attention 
to  such  studies,  persisting  in  devoting  himself  almost 
exclusively  to  painting  birds.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen he  returned  to  Louisiana,  when  his  father,  who 
had  originally  intended  him  forthe  navy,  recognized 
the  talents  and  tastes  of  the  youth,  and'  made  him  a 
present  of  a farm  at  Mill  Grove,  in  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill.  Here  he  fell  in  love 
witli  a Miss  Lucy  Bakewell,  the  daughter  of  an  Eng- 
lishman who  owned  property  adjoining  lii.4  own. 
Upon  the  advice  of  Mr.  Bakewell,  who  thought  him 
not  practical  enough,  Audubon  removed  to  New 
York  and  engaged  with  a business  bouse,  hut  he 
soon  demonstrated  his  unfitness  for  commercial 


pursuits,  and  returned.  He  formed  a partnership 
with  Ferdinand  Rosier  in  1808,  aud  sold  his  farm, 
buying  a stock  of  goods  with  the  proceeds,  mar- 
ried Miss  Bakewell.  and  started  for  Louisville,  Ky. 
The  trip  to  Louisville,  made  ou  a flat  boat,  was  their 
weddiug  journey.  But  Audubon  could  not  be  con- 
fined to  the  routine  of  business,  and  abandoned  it  to 
his  partner,  spending  his  time  roaming  the  woods, 
collecting  birds  anu  making  drawings  of  them. 
Here  ho  met  Alexander  Wilson,  the  great  ornithol- 
ogist, who  was  soliciting  subscriptions  for  his  work 
on  Americau  birds,  aud  who  was  greatly  astonished 
when  shown  drawings  superior  to  his  own  and  of 
birds  lie  had  never  seen.  Although  Wilson,  in  his 
description  of  this  visit,  spoke  disparagingly  of 
Audubon,  and  exhibits  a spirit  of  jealousy  towards 
his  rival,  whom  he  had  met  so  unexpectedly,  he  did 
without  doubt  receive  great  assistance  from  Audu- 
bon’s wider  knowledge  of  the  country.  The  part- 
nership business  naturally  did  not  succeed,  and  was 
dissolved  in  1812,  when  Audubon  finally  settled  in 
the  village  of  Henderson,  on  the  hanks  of  the  Ohio 
river.  From  here,  for  fifteen  years,  the  “ American 
woodman,”  as  lie  liked  to  he  called,  made  excursions 
into  the  forests,  and  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the 
extremest  point  of  Florida,  from  the  Alleglmuies  to 
far  beyond  the  Mississippi,  lie  hunted  birds,  seeking 
new  varieties  and  copying  them  iu  the  size  of  life, 
measuring  every  part  with  the 
utmost  nicety  of  mathematics. 

“It  was  no  desire  of  glory,” 
he  said  himself,  "which  led 
me  into  this  exile.  I wished 
only  to  enjoy  nature.”  He 
made  another  unsuccessful 
business  venture  with  his  bro- 
ther-in-law in  New  Orleans, 
and  was  afterwards  in  dire 
straits,  being  obliged  to  give 
drawing  lessons  and  make  cray- 
on portraits.  It  is  said  tiiat 
his  wife  encouraged  and  as- 
sisted Audubon,  while  all  other 
friends  considered  him  mad 
to  givo  himself  up  so  entire- 
ly to  such  unprofitable  work, 
and  she  even  iiecaine  a gover- 
ness in  New  Orleans  in  order 
to  obtain  money  with  which 
to  educate  her  children.  Finally  she  established  a 
school  at  Bayou  Sara  forthe  purpose  of  assisting  her 
husband  and  lightening  his  expenses,  thus  enabling 
him  to  carry  out  his  plans.  Upon  the  death  of  his 
father  lie  fell  heir  to  an  estate  in  France  and  about 
$17,000  in  money,  but  the  trustee  who  had  ciiarge  of 
the  estate  failed,  and  not  one  penny  ever  came  into 
his  hands.  On  one  occasion  Audubon  paid  a visit  to 
some  relatives  in  Philadelphia,  carrying  with  him 
200  of  his  designs.  Being  obliged  to  leave  Phila- 
delphia for  some  weeks,  on  his  return,  to  his 
horror  and  despair,  lie  discovered  that  they  had  been 
totally  destroyed  by  mice.  He  was  obliged  to  start 
once  more  into  the  forest  to  renew  these  examples, 
and  it  took  him  three  vears  to  repair  the  damage. 
During  his  stay  in  Philadelphia,  in  1824,  Audubon 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Prince  Casino,  the  son  of 
Prince  Lucicn  Bonaparte,  who  strongly  urged  the 
naturalist  to  publish  his  designs.  Audubon  was 
impressed  witli  the  idea  and  iinallv  determined  to 
do  so,  proposing  to  issue  several  volumes  of  engrav- 
ings, colored  and  in  life  size,  with  other  volumes 
of  printed  description,  the  price  of  the  work  being 
fixed  at  $1,000.  He  issued  ids  prospectus  in 
1827  in  England,  for  his  “Birds  of  America,”  which 
was  to  he  published  in  numbers,  each  containing  five 
plates;  the  whole  work  to  consist  of  four  folio  vol- 
umes. At  the  time  the  prospectus  was  issued  lie  had 
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not  enough  money  to  pay  for  even  the  first  number, 
but  through  the  influence  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
the  painter,  he  was  enabled  to  sell  some  pictures,  which 
provided  for  the  engraver’s  first  bill.  He  was  ob- 
liged to  be  his  own  publisher,  besides  personally 
soliciting  subscriptions  from  the  public,  but  his  en- 
thusiasm was  positively  infectious  and  won  for  him 
strong  friends  and  supporters.  In  1828  he  went  to 
France,  where  he  spent  two  months  canvassing,  and 
the  next  year  returned  to  America  for  the  same  pur- 


pose. His  wife  was  devoted  to  him  through  all 
these  trials, and  frequently  traveled  with  him, assisting 
in  getting  subscriptions.  He  was  received  in  Europe 
with  great  distinction,  and  obtained  in  all  nearly  170 
subscribers,  of  whom,  however,  he  lost  nearly  one- 
half,  owing  to  the  financial  disaster  of  1837.  He  made 
many  friends  among  the  eminent  men  abroad,  in- 
cluding Herschel,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  “Christo- 
pher North,  "in  England,  and  Cuvier,  Humboldt,  and 
St.  Hilaire,  in  France.  In  1830  the  first,  volume 
of  his  work  appeared  in  London,  consisting  of 
100  colored  plates.  The  volume  excited  enthusiasm 
wherever  it  was  exhibited,  and  the  King  of  France 
and  the  King  of  England  both  wrote  their  nnmes  at 
the  head  of  the  list  of  subscriliere.  The  principal 
learned  societies  of  London  and  Paris  added  Audu- 
bon to  the  number  of  their  members,  and  the  great 
naturalists,  Cuvier,  Humboldt,  Wilson,  and  others, 
were  warm  in  the  expressions  of  their  praise.  Dur- 
ing the  publication  of  his  work,  Audubon  made  sev- 
eral trips  across  the  Atlantic,  collecting  material 
through  the  States,  and,  in  particular,  being  enabled 
to  study  the  birds  on  the  coast  of  Florida,  in  a vessel 
provided  for  him  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
Slates.  The  work"  when  completed,  consisted  of 
four  large  folio  volumes  of  colored  engravings  and 
five  of  letter-press,  and  was  finished  in  1839.  fn  1840 
he  left  England  for  the  last  time,  aud  bought  a lieauti- 
ful  residence  on  the  Hudson,  near  the  city,  which  lie 
named  Minnie’s  Land,  in  honor  of  his  wife.and  which 
afterwards  became  “Audubon  Park.’’  During  the 
next  four  years  he  was  engaged  at  his  home  in  pre- 
paring for  the  press  an  edition  of  his  great  work  on 
smaller  paper,  in  seven  volumes,  wliicii  he  com- 
pleted in  1844.  At  about  this  time  Audubon 
exhibited  in  New  York  a wonderful  collection  of  bis 
original  drawings,  containing  several  thousand  ex- 
amples, all  of  which  In*  bad  studied  in  their  native 
homes,  all  drawn  of  the  size  of  life  by  his  own  hand, 
and  all  represented  with  their  natural  foliage  ami 
accessories  around  them.  In  1848  Audubon  issued 
the  first  volume  of  his  work  on  the  “Quadrupeds  of 
America,”  much  of  the  material  for  which  he 
gathered  In  the  woods,  accompanied  by  his  two  sons, 
Victor  and  John,  who  with  the  Bov.  John  Bachman, 
of  Charleston,  8.  C.,  completed  the  work.  When 
Audubon  died,  his  name  passed  into  history  as  the 
“great  ‘American  woodsman,'  the  uncqualcd  pointer, 
ami  gifted  historian  of  nature.”  ills  wife  lived 
until  1874,  and  wrote  the  biography  of  her  hus- 
band, which  was  published  in  New  York  iu  1808. 


Audubon  was  buried  in  Trinity  Church  ceme- 
tery, near  his  home.  A movement  to  erect  a 
monument  to  the  great  naturalist,  at  the  present 
writing  (1895),  promises  to  meet  with  success. 
Audubon  is  described  ns  having  been  tall  and 
remarkably  well  formed,  and,  at  the  age  of  sixty -five 
years,  his  natural  vigor  appeared  to  Ik;  in  no  degree 
abated.  His  forehead  was  high,  his  nose  long  and 
aquiline,  his  chin  prominent,  and  his  mouth  charac- 
terized by  energy  aud  determination;  his  eyes  were 
dark  gray,  set  deeply  in  his  head  and  as  restless  as 
the  glance  of  au  eagle.  His  manners  were  extremely 
gentle  and  his  conversation  full  of  point  and  spirit. 
Besides  his  eminent  talent  as  an  artist.  Andubon  was 
a vigorous  and  picturesque  writer.  Some  passages  of 
his,  descriptive  of  the  habits  of  birds,  are  among  the 
finest  pieces  of  writing  of  that  character  ever  produced 
in  America,  and  have  been  made  familiar  to  the 
public  through  the  medium  of  reading-books.  Au- 
dubon was  whole-souled  iu  his  generosity.  He  free- 
ly parted  with  choice  specimens  after  he  had  described 
them.  To  this  trait  the  National  Museum  at  Wash- 
ington owes  its  possession  of  the  “Andubon  tvties." 
which  were  presented  by  the  naturalist  to  his  friend, 
Spencer  F.  Baird,  who  transferred  them  to  their 
present  place  of  deposit,  when  he  became  head  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
Audubon  was  a fellow  of  the  Linnman  and  Zoolo- 


gical Societies  of  London,  of  the  Natural  Histoiy 
Society  of  Paris,  of  the  Wernerian  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh, of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  Histoiy'  of  New 
York,  and  an  honorary  member  of  the  Society  of 
Natural  Histoiy  of  Manchester,  aud  ninny  other 
scientific  bodies.  Audubon’s  great  work  on  birds  is 
confessedly  the  most  important  and  the  fiuest  in 
execution  of  any  publication  of  that  character  ever 
issued.  Copies  of  it  sell  at  auction  at  from  $1,000 
to  $1,500,  according  to  condition.  His  death  occurred 
at  his  home  on  the  Hudson,  Jan.  27,  1851. 

D A VEISS,  Joseph  Hamilton,  lawyer  (widely 
known  as  Joe  Daveiss),  was  born  in  Bedford  county, 
Va.,  March  4,  1774,  of  Irish  and  Scotch  ances- 
tors. He  was  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Jean  Daveiss, 
both  of  Virginia,  and  at  the  age  of  five  his  parents 
removed  to  Kentucky,  then  an  almost  unbroken 
wilderness,  and  settled  in  what  was  then  Lincoln 
county,  near  the  present  town  of  Danville.  Owing 
to  the  lack  of  educational  facilities  lie  was  taught  by 
his  mother,  but  at  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve  years 
he  was  sent  to  a grammar  school, 
remaining  there  three  yen  is.  He 
excelled  in  mathematics  and  the 
classics,  and  always  stood  at  the 
head  of  his  class.  He  had  au  un- 
usual talent  for  declamation  and 
public  «|>enking.  He  was  recalled 
on  the  death  of  a brother  and  sis- 
ter. and  returned  home  to  assist  his 
father  on  the  farm.  He  was  not 
fond  of  agricultural  pursuits,  and 
was  in  the  habit  of  shirking  his 
duties  to  continue  his  education  by 
reading.  At  the  age  Of  eighteeu 
young  Daveiss  volunteered  In  tiie 
Indian  campaign  under  Maj.  Adair, 
llis  term  of  service  expired  in  six 
months,  and  concluding  to  study 
the  law,  he  entered  the  ofiice  of  George  Nicholas. 
He  was  a most  laborious  and  indefatigable  student. 
In  connection  with  his  legal  studies  he  read  histoiy 
ami  miscellaneous  literature,  so  that  when  he  was  ad- 


mitted to  the  bar  iu  1795  his  mind  was  richly 
stored  with  various  and  profound  knowledge.  He 
commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Dan- 
ville and  soon  commanded  a splendid  business  in  all 
the  courts  in  which  he  practiced.  Soon  after  re- 
moving to  Frankfort  a few  years  later,  he  was  ap- 
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E fluted  U.  S.  attorney  for  the  state  of  Kentucky. 

i the  year  1802  he  went  to  Washington  to  argue  an 
important  suit,  lasing  the  first  Western  lawyer  who 
ever  appeared  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States,  and  there  his  speech  excited  the  greatest  ad- 
miration of  the  bench  and  bar  and  placed  hint  at 
once  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  profession.  During 
this  trip  he  visited  the  principal  cities  of  the  North 
and  East  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  tiie  most 
distinguished  men  of  America.  In  1803  he  was 
married  to  Anne  Marshall,  a sister  of  the  chief- 
justice  of  the  United  Stales.  In  1808  Daveiss  ap- 
peared in  open  court  before  Judge  In  ness  anil 
moved  for  process  to  compel  Aaron  Burr  to  attcud 
and  answer  a charge  of  high  misdemeanor  in  organ- 
izing from  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  a military  expedition  against  Mexico,  a 
frieudlv  power.  This  motion  was  grounded  uj>on 
the  oatlt  of  the  attorney,  setting  forth  with  great  ac- 
curacy the  preparations  then  being  made  by  Burr, 
and  imputing  to  hint  designs,  which  subsequently 
proved  to  have  been  well  understood  by  him.  After 
considering  the  application  for  two  days,  the  court 
overruled  the  motion,  but  Burr  appeared  in  court 
the  next  day  and  requested  the  motion  be  granted, 
and  asked  for  an  immediate  investigation.  Davelss's 
witnesses  could  not  be  produced  and  the  prosecution 
was  ultimately  abandoned.  In  1801  he  removed  to 
Lexington,  where  he  continued  in  the  practice  ofhis 
profession  until  his  untimely  death.  In  the  fall  of 
1811  Daveiss  joined  Gen.  Harrison's  army  in  the 
campaign  against  the  Indians  and  receiver!  the  com- 
mand of  major.  He  took  promiueut  part  in  the 
battle  of  Tippecanoe,  in  which  he  was  shot  while 
leading  a cavalry  charge  against  the  savages,  dying 
a few  hours  afterwards,  Nov.  7,  1811.  Daveiss 
county,  Ky.,  was  named  in  his  honor,  the  spelling 
being  afterwards  changed  to  Daviess. 

BLODGETT,  Delos  Abiel,  capitalist,  son  of 
Abiel  and  Susan  Richmond  Blodgett,  wns  born 
in  Otsego  county,  N.  Y.,  March  8,  1825,  of  New 
England  ancestry.  When  he  was 
four  years  of  age  the  family  re- 
moved from  Otsego  to  Erie  coun- 
ty, where  they  settled  on  a farm. 
From  then  until  he  was  twenty 
years  of  age  he  resided  with  his 
parents,  assisted  iu  the  farm  work, 
and  atteuded  the  district  and  select 
schools.  At  the  age  of  twenty  ho 
left  home,  and  as  a raftsman  and 
boatman  worked  his  way  down  the 
Alleghany,  Ohio,  and  Mississippi 
rivers  and  finally  landed  in  New 
Orleans;  his  health  failed  him  and 
he  decided  to  return  North,  going  to 
McHenry  county.  111.,  to  which 
point  his  parents  had  iu  the  mean 
time  removed.  In  the  fall  of  1848 
he  started  for  western  Michigan 
then  just  coming  into  notice  sis 
an  important  lumbering  suite;  he 
landed  in  Muskegon  and  found  employment  in  the 
lumber  woods  in  that  vicinity.  Two  years  later  lie 
entered  into  the  logging  and  lumber  business  on  his 
own  account,  and  from  that  time  his  career  has 
formed  a large  part  of  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  western  Michigan.  He  has  been  contin 
ually  ami  extensively  engaged  in  lumbering  as  well 
as  farming,  banking,  and  real  estate.  He  still  has 
large  holdings  of  timber  lands  in  Michigan,  Wash- 
ington, Oregon,  and  most  of  the  Gulf  states,  and  is 
largely  interested  in  real  estate  in  Grand  Rapids  and 
Chicago.  Mr.  Blodgett  has  never  been  a candidate 
for  any  public  office  nor  a member  of  any  secret  so- 
ciety. Politically  be  is  a staunch  Republican,  and 
bis  counsel,  bis  labors,  and  his  cash  have  always 


been  freely  given  iu  behalf  of  bis  party.  He  was 
a delegate  In  1880  to  the  National  Republican  Con- 
vention held  at  Chicago,  and  again  in  1802  a del- 
egate at  large  to  the  National  Republican  Conven- 
tion held  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.  In  matters  of  relig- 
ion he  is  an  Agnostic,  believing  in  “one  world  at  a 
lime.”  On  Sept.  9.  1859.  Mr.  Blodgett  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Jennie  Wood,  of  Woodstock,  III, 
who  died  in  October,  1890,  leaving  a son,  John 
Blodgett,  and  a daughter,  Mrs.  Edward  Lowe,  both 
of  Grand  Rapids.  On  June  3,  1898,  Mr.  Blodgett 
married  Daisy,  daughter  of  the  author.  Prof.  William 
Henry  Peck,  of  Atlauta,  Ga.  Though  far  from  robust 
in  physique  or  health  he  has  t>ecn  an  indefatigable 
worker,  a man  of  greutactivityaud  surprising  energy. 
To  his  industry  as  well  as  his  business  integrity  and 
great  courage,  is  his  marked  business  success  due ; a 
success  that  lias  left  no  rancor  in  the  minds  of  his  em- 
ployees or  competitors,  because  it  has  nevor  been  at 
tbe  expense  of  any  one  else  and  has  never  changed  his 
mannersorhiskindlincsstowanl  others.  His  large  bus- 
iness interests  have  never  closed  bis  ears  or  his  hands 
to  the  needs  of  his  feliowmen.  A worthy  cause,  no 
matter  in  what  department  of  charitable,  religious, 
social,  educational,  or  political  work,  is  sure  of  his 
promptandgeneroiisassistance.  He  isacloscohservcr, 
a student,  uppreciuting  the  progress  of  humanity. 

WARD,  James  Edward,  ship  owner,  founder 
of  the  Ward  line  of  steamships,  was  born  in  thecily 
of  New  York,  Feb.  35,  1836.  Ills  father  was  James 
Otis  Ward,  of  New  York  {where 
he  established  one  of  the  first  sail- 
ing vessel  lines),  formerly  of  Rox- 
bury,  Muss.,  the  family  having  a 
lineage  there  dating  as  far  back  as 
1643.  At  an  early  age  he  lx; gun 
an  active  business  career,  and 
was  the  foremost  representative 
of  American  shipping  interests 
engaged  in  foreign  trade.  Mr. 

Ward  commenced  business  under 
the  firm  name  of  James  E.  Ward 
& Co.  in  the  yearl856,  establish- 
ing the  well-known  Ward  line  of 
sailing  packets  for  Havana.  The 
firm  lias  been  in  successful  exist- 
ence since  that  time.  In  theyear 
1875  lie  had  in  the  freighting  busi- 
ness of  the  world, afloat  under  the 
American  Hag,  some  forty  sail, 
principally  iu  the  trade  to  the  West  Indies,  and  nota- 
bly the  Havana  line.  In  1866  he  commenced  the 
first  regular  steam  communication  between  New 
York  and  Havana  with  the  steamship  Cuba.  The 
steamship  Lilierty  followed  some  time  after,  and  in 
1875  various  freight  steamships  were  under  charter 
in  theCuban  trade  under  the  Ward  Hag.  In  the  year 
1877,  when  steam  had  made  great  inroads  in  the 
general  carrying  trade,  lie  became  convinced  that 
the  dav  of  wooden  sailing-vessels  in  the  trade  of  the 
West  Indies  was  near  its  end.  With  his  far-seeing 
business  penetration  he  contracted  with  the  great 
American  shipbuilder,  John  Roaeh,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  two  iron  steamships  for  the  Havana  line,  and 
proceeded  to  sell  tbe  fleet  of  sail.  This  new  depart- 
ure resulted  iu  the  dispatch  of  the  first-class  iron 
steamships  Saratoga  ami  Niagara,  of  2, 800  tons  each, 
fitted  for  passengers  and  for  the  handling  of  cargo 
in  all  rcs|H;cts  in  advance  of  anything  then  afloat  un- 
der the  American  flag.  The  Saratoga  was  shortly 
sold  to  the  Russian  government  for  a naval  cruiser, 
in  which  service  she  has  since  continued  an  object 
lesson  of  the  value  of  the  merchant  marine  as  a naval 
reserve.  The  second  Saratoga  was  immediately  Com- 
menced, and  launched  iu  the  lattor  part  of  1878,  a 
model  of  beauty,  of  some  2,5<R)  tons,  surpassing 
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her  predecessors  in  power,  speed,  and  passenger  ac- 
comnuxiutions.  In  1879  the  steamship  Santiago  was 
built,  a uew  departure  for  the  acconumxlation  of 
trade  and  travel  to  the  south  side  of  Cuba.  In  1880 
the  famous  steamship  Newport,  of  2,800  tons,  was 
built,  with  s peal  ana  elegance  of  fittings  surpassing 
all  in  advance  of  her  building.  She  completed  the 
Havana  ileet.  Mr.  Ward  hau  thus  given  the  islaud 
of  Cuba  for  the  entire  north  and  south  coasts, 
in  both  accommodations  and  tonnage,  a high-water 
mark,  up  to  which  her  trade  must  yet  grow.  The 
results  met  his  expectations.  The  line  prospered,  its 
full  capacity  occupied  through  the  increase  of  the 
island's  commerce  with  this  country.  Iu  1888  the 
Cieufuegos  was  built  for  the  south  "route,  and  thus 
the  Ward  fleet  continued  to  increase,  until  today 
ten  first-class  iron  and  steel  steamships,  of  some 
80,000  tons,  regularly  steam  between  New  York  and 
points  in  the  islaud  of  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  Nassau, 
the  product  of  an  enterprising  spirit,  begun  iu  1856 
with  a monthly  sailing  of  small  vessels  from  200  to 
400  tons  each.  Mr.  Ward  was  always  a strong  ad- 
vocate of  the  American  flag  over  American- built 
ships,  taking  a most  active  and  patriotic  interest  in 
any  effort  to  promote  the  extension  of  the  American 
merchant  marine  in  the  foreign  trade.  He  was  an 
active  promoter  and  supporter  of  the  American  Ship- 
ping and  Industrial  League,  which  did  so  much  to 
arouse  the  couutry  and  congress  to  action  in  its  fif- 
tieth session  for  the  revival  of  its  marine  supremacy 
on  the  ocean,  which  he  had  seen  wrested  from  the 
nation’s  grasp  in  the  span  of  his  business  life  by  the 
English  and  other  great  maritime  powers  of  the 
world.  Ho  was  married  to  Harriet  Augusta  Mor- 
rell, Oct.  1,  1857.  He  died  at  his  country  seat, 
Great  Neck,  L.  I.,  July  24,  1894.  > One  daughter 
survived  him,  Florence,  wife  of  Alphonse  Alkcr, 
of  New  York. 

LOOMIS,  John  Mason,  merchant,  was  born 
at  Windsor,  Conn.,  Jan.  5,  1825,  son  of  Col.  James 
Loomis,  a farmer,  merchant,  and  miller.  He  was 
colonel  of  the  1st  regiment  of 
Connecticut  state  militia,  and 
a great  admirer  of  John  Ma- 
son, a famous  New  England 
soldier,  in  admiration  of 
whose  powers  he  named  his 
son.  He  is  the  descendant  of 
an  old  English  family,  of 
which  the  pioneer  in  A rnerica 
was  Joseph  Loomis  of  Drain- 
tree,  England,  who  came  to 
this  country  on  the  ship  Su- 
san and  Ellen,  reaching  Bos- 
ton July  17,  1638.  The  rec- 
ords at  Windsor  show  that 
lie  bought  a piece  of  land  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Farm- 
ington and  Connecticut  riv- 
ers, in  what  is  now  Hartford 
county,  Feb.  24, 1640.  and  this 
estate  is  still  in  iws.ses.sion  of 
the  family.  His  mother,  Abigal  Sherwood  (Chaffe) 
Loomis,  was  a native  of  Greenfield  Hill.  Conn.,  a 
descendant  of  a family  noted  for  its  high  social 
standing  and  the  large  numlier  of  successful  prac- 
titioners it  furnished  to  the  medical  profession.  The 
sou  received  his  early  education  in  the  common 
Bchools  and  academies  of  Connecticut,  and  he  after- 
wards had  some  practical  business  training  iu  his 
father's  store.  He  came  of  fighting  stock,  however, 
and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  became  captain  of  a com- 
pany of  militia.  Before  this  time  be  hod  been 
appointed  a midshipman  in  the  navy.  Becoming 
tired  of  waiting  to  be  detailed  for  service,  he  shipped 
in  the  China  tea  trade  and  served  in  the  various 
grades  of  a sailor.  In  1846  he  went  to  Chicago,  and 


thence  to  Milwaukee,  where  he  found  employment 
as  a clerk  and  bookkeeper  in  a lumber  yard"  His 
first  year's  salary  was  $62.  Iu  1848.  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  his  employers,  he  Imught  their  stock,  giv- 
tug  his  note  for  the  purchase.  He  prospered  from 
the  start,  and  with  the  exception  of  his  army  ser- 
vice during  the  civil  war,  has  been  in  the  lumber 
trade  ever  siuce.  Iu  1849  he  married  Mary,  daugh- 
ter of  Milo  Huut,  of  Chenango  county,  N.  V. 
Iu  1852  Mr.  Loomis  transferred  his  business  to  Chi- 
cago. At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  in  1861, 
his  business  was  as  extensive  and  profitable  as  the 
trade  of  any  iumlier  firm  iu  the  Northwest.  When 
the  war  broke  out  Gov.  Yates  appointed  him  to 
the  command  of  the  26th  Illinois  iufantry,  as  colonel. 
At  the  close  of  its  three  years’  service  the  regiment 
re  enlisted  for  the  war,  and  on  accepting  the  service 
Gov.  Yates  said:  “ When  I selected  Cm.  Loomis  ns 
commanding  officer  of  this  regiment  it  was  not  lo- 
calise he  raised  it.  I selected  him  for  his  ability  to 
command,  for  his  military  taleut,  and  for  his  devo- 
tion to  liis  country:  and  I have  not  mistaken  the 
man.  He  has  beeu  equal  to  the  emergency.  The 
names  of  New  Madrid,  of  Island  No.  10,  of  Iuka, 
Corinth,  Farmington,  Vicksburg,  Jackson,  Tunnel 
Hill,  and  Chattanooga,  are  insenlod  on  your  battle- 
worn  flags."  While  in  the  field  Col.  Loomis  was  in 
command  of  the  brigade  to  which  his  regiment  was 
attached,  and  he  was  known  as  a fighting  colonel, 
rigid  iu  discipline,  honored  and  loved  as  a father, 
and  trusted  as  a leader.  There  was  no  march  too 
long,  no  fatigue  too  great,  no  effort  too  supreme  for 
the  26th  Iliiuois  infantry  so  long  as  Col.  Loomis  was 
at  its  head.  On  leaving  the  army,  in  1864,  Col. 
Loomis  found  his  business  affairs  gone  entirely  into 
other  hands,  and  he  was  utterly  without  money. 
Grave  as  was  the  situation,  f'ol*.  Loomis  was  u"u- 
daunted,  and  soon  begau  in  the  lumber  business  anew 
as  a commission  merchant.  His  efforts  soon  secured 
a good  patronage,  and  two  or  three  years  of  close 
ecouomy  gave  him  capital  euougit  to  begin  the  pur- 
chase of  pine  lands  iu  Michigan.  He  organized  the 
P£re  Marquette  Lumber  Co.T  and  has  since  directed 
its  management ; and  through  this  and  other  lumber 
interests  lie  has  accumulated  a large  fortune  : much 
is  invested  iu  real  estate  and  in  the  business  districts 
and  finer  residence  quarters  of  Chicago.  After  the 
fire  of  1871,  Col.  Loomis  was  a member  of  the  board 
of  direction  of  the  Chicago  Belief  and  Aid  Society. 
He  served  the  society  as  auditor  in  1878,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  auditing  committee  from  1874  to  1881, 
and  has  given  freely  of  his  time  and  means  in  behalf 
of  this  great  charity.  He  became  an  active  member 
of  the  Citizens’  Association  of  Chicago  soon  after  its 
organization  in  1874.  He  is  a member  of  the  com- 
mittee on  military  affaire,  and  served  as  its  chairman 
from  1879  to  1888.  During  Col.  Loomis's  adminis- 
tration not  less  than  $50,000  was  raised  by  popular 
subscription  under  his  direction,  and  applied  to  the 
purchase  of  arras,  clothing,  and  equipments  for  the 
national  guard.  In  connection  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Loomis  family  he,  in  1878,  incorporated 
the  Loomis  Institute  of  Windsor,  Conn.,  for  the  free 
education  of  all  jiersons  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  twenty  years  who  can  read  and  write,  and  who 
understand  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  grammar,  and 
geography  ; giving  preference  to  those  belonging  to 
the  Loomis  family  by  name  or  consanguinity.  Under 
the  provision  of  an  act  of  the  Connecticut  legislature^ 
the  Loomis  family  is  accumulating  a fund  for  the 
endowment  of  the  institute  which  will  eventually 
amount  to  from  $1,500,000  to  $2,000,000.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  monetary  gifts  and  bequests  made  by 
will  and  the  investment  of  large  funds  in  good  pay- 
ing real  estate  for  the  benefit  of  the  institute,  the  five 
members  of  the  family  who  are  parties  to  the  com- 
pact have  devised  the  "old  homestead  at  Windsor  for 
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a building  site.  The  trustees  are  authorized  to  select 
fifty  acres  of  this  estate  for  institute  ground,  and 
provision  is  made  for  its  permanent  maintenance. 
This  land,  which  is  known  as  "the  island,”  is  not 
only  of  large  money  value  but  possesses  great  his- 
torical attraction,  especially  to  the  Loomis  family,  in 
whose  possession  it  has  been  for  seven  generations. 
Col.  Loomis,  by  reason  of  his  army  exjierieiice, 
takes  a deep  interest  in  the  veteran  soldiers’  organi- 
zation, and  is  active  in  their  support.  He  was  one 
of  the  charter  members  of  t he  Loyal  Legion,  and  iu 
1884  succeeded  Gen.  Sheridan  as  commander  of  the 
Illinois  commandcry.  He  is  a member  of  the  George 
H.  Thomas  Post,  G*.  A.  It,  and  holds  the  honorary 
position  of  colonel  for  life  of  the  military  association 
of  the  survivors  of  the  26th  Illinois  infantry  veteran 
volunteers.  Col.  Loomis  is  a member  of  Grace 
Episcopal  Church.  He  is  a member  of  the  Chi- 
cago. Calumet.  Union,  Washington  Park.  Tolleston, 
and  other  clubs.  In  politics  he  is  a Republican,  and 
is  active  in  the  selection  of  good  men  for  office,  and 
the  securing  of  good  government.  His  home  in 
Chicago  is  one  of  the  finest  residences  in  that  city  of 
palatial  homes,  and  is  a model  of  good  taste  and  do- 
mestic comfort. 

HOWE,  Robert,  soldier,  was  born  in  Bruns- 
wick countv,  N.  C.,  in  1732.  His  ancestry  was 
English,  and  he  received  but  little  early  education. 
He  married  when  very  young,  and  apparently  mar- 
ried well,  as  he  was  aide  to  visit  England,  where  he 
lived  for  two  years,  visiting  ainoug  his  relatives  and 
connections.  In  1766  he  returned  to  America  and 
entered  the  British  service,  being  commissioned  by 
Gov.  Tryon  captain  of  Fort  Johnson  in  North 
Carolina.  In  1772  he  was  a member  of  the  colonial 
assembly,  and  in  1774  a delegate  to  the  congress 
which  was  held  at  New  Berne,  where  be  so  con- 
ducted himself  as  to  bring  himself  in  conflict  with 
the  colonial  government.  In  1775  Howe  was  ap- 
pointed colonel  of  the  1st  North  Carolina  regiment 
and  was  proclaimed  by  the  governor  of  the  colony 
as  a traitor.  In  December  of  the  same  year  be  was 
ordered  to  Virginia,  where  be  aided  the  patriots  of 
that  colony  in  driving  Lord  Dunsmorc  from  the 
country.  He  was  now  promoted  to  brigadier-gen- 
eral, and  joined  Gen.  Henry  Lee  iu  bis  expedition 
to  the  South,  being  received  with  public  honors  as 
lie  passed  through  North  Carolina.  So  hitler  was 
the  feeling  of  the  Tories  against  him  that  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  sent  Lord  Cornwallis  with  a large  detach- 
ment of  troops  to  ravage  his  plantation  in  Bruns- 
wick county.  During  the  defense  of  Charleston, 
Gen.  Howe  commanded  the  North  Carolina  con- 
tingent, and  later  he  was  commander-in-chief  of  the 
southern  department.  In  1777  he  received  his  com- 
mission as  major-general,  and  in  the  following  Year 
commanded  an  ex|>edition  against  Florida,  which 
was  unsuccessful.  He  attempted  to  defend  Savan- 
nah in  1778,  but  having  a very  small  force,  was 
surprised  in  the  night  by  Lieut. -Col.  Campbell 
and  forced  to  evacuate  the  place.  For  this  act 
he  was  severely  criticised,  but  on  being  suiniiioned 
before  a court-martial  he  was  honorably  acquitted. 
Among  the  animadversions  on  his  conduct,  however, 
that  of  Gen.  Christopher  Gadsden,  of  Charleston, 
most  irritated  him,  and  he  at  once  challenged  its 
author.  They  fought  at  Cannonslmrg.  Aug.  13, 
1778,  when  Howe  shot  Gadsden  in  the  ear  and  the 
latter  fired  iu  the  air.  The  result  of  the  duel  was  a 
reconciliation.  Maj.  Andre  wrote  a humorous  ac- 
count of  the  duel  in  eighteen  stanzas,  to  the  tune  of 
" Yankee  Doodle.”  He  was  now  removed  from  the 
South  and  sent  to  the  northern  department,  and  iu 
1779  he  co-oi>crntod  with  Gen.  Wayne  in  his  at- 
tack upon  Stony  Point  on  the  Hudson.  Thereafter 
he  was  on  duty  in  the  vicinity  of  West  Point  and 


the  Hudson  Highlands  until  near  the  close  of  the 
war.  On  two  occasions  Gen.  Howe  was  s|h.*c- 
ially  appointed  by  Washington  to  discharge  the  im- 
portant duty  of  quelling  a mutiny — first  iu  the 
New  Jersey  line  and  then  in  that  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  he  always  had  the  unbounded  confidence  of  the 
commander-tu-chief.  In  May,  1775,  congress  ap- 
pointed him  to  treat  with  the  western  Indians.  On 
iiis  return  from  the  accomplishment  of  this  duty, 
he  was  not  only  received  with  public  honors  in 
North  Carolina,  but  was  elected  to  the  legislature  of 
that  slate.  Unfortunately,  however,  lie  was  at- 
tacked with  fever,  and  died  before  taking  his  scat, 
on  Nov.  12,  1785. 

O’BRIEN,  Fitz-James,  author,  was  bom  in 
Limerick,  Ireland,  about  the  year  1828.  His  fattier 
was  a barrister  in  comfortable  circumstances,  and 
his  mother  a lady  of  remarkable 
beauty  and  culture.  He  received 
bis  education  at  the  University  of 
Dublin,  but  was  not  trained  for 
any  particular  profession.  He 
very  early  displayed  a taste  for 
literature,  and  while  at  college 
wrote  two  poems,  entitled  " Loch 
Ine,"  and  11  Irish  Castles,”  which 
appeared  anonymously  in  the 
"Ballads  of  Ireland,  in  1856. 

On  leaving  college  lie  went  to 
London,  where,  in  the  course  of 
about  two  years  he  dissipated 
his  inheritance,  which  is  stated 
to  have  been  about  £8,000.  In 
1852  he  considered  it  advisable 
to  seek  bis  fortune  in  the  New 
World,  and  bringing  letters  to 
several  promiuent  literary  men, 
was  enabled  to  make  an  nus- 
picious  entrance  into  society  and  literature,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  his  brilliant  abilities  were 
recognized  and  be  became  a general  favorite.  His 
first  literary  work  was  fertile  " Lantern,”  published 
by  John  Brougham.  T.  B.  Aldrich  says  lie  first 
met  O’Brien  trimming  the  wick  of  the  " Lantern,” 
which  went  out  shortly  afterward.  He  contributed 
in  a desultory  wav  to  the  " Home  Journal,”  “ Even- 
ing Post,”  New  York  Times.”  and  the  "American 
Whig  Review,”  His  associations  circled  around 
Willis  and  Morris,  while  lie  led  the  life  of  a literary 
soldier  of  fortune,  with  expensive  tastes  and  habits 
of  extravagance  which  made  Grub  Street  a hard 
road  to  travel.  His  most  important  lilcmry  associ- 
ation was  when  he  liecnme  n regular  contributor  to 
" Harper’s  Magazine,”  in  1858.  His  first  article  was 
entitled  "ThcTwoSkull8,”  a philosophical  and  scien- 
tific production,  which  was  followed  by  sixty-six 
other  articles  in  prose  and  verse.  He  was  n prolific 
writer  for  “ Harper's  Weekly,"  and  contributed  to 
the  "Saturday  Press”  dramatic  sketches  which 
were  incisive  and  informim;.  He  possessed  a 
showy  dramatic  sense  nequired  in  bis  London  days. 
To  “ Putnam’s  Magazine  ” lie  was  a contributor  from 
its  inception,  several  of  ills  best  efforts  appearing  in 
the  magazine.  He  was  a diligent  writer  for  “ Vanity 
Fair."  to  which  he  contributed  that  grisly  fancy 
"The  Wharf  Rat,”  and  the  "Songof  The  Locomo- 
tive.” Two  of  his  most  remarkable  productions 
were  “The  Diamond  Lons  "and  “The  Wonder- 
smith,”  which  appeared  in  the  " Atlantic  Monthly.” 
They  electrified  the  literary  world  and  set  up  a 
mode)  of  excellence  which  gave  a marked  Improve- 
ment to  periodical  literature.  All  this  time  be  was 
writing  for  the  stage,  of  which  he  was  passionately 
fond.  He  was  intimate  with  James  Wallack  and 
wrote  for  him  bright  and  spirited  plays,  some  of 
which,  notably  “A  Gentleman  from  Ireland.” still 
holds  the  boards.  At  the  instance  of  Jefferson  he 
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adapted  ' * The  Tycoon,  ” for  Laura  Keene.  At  one 
time  he  traveled  with  the  Matilda  Heron  Co.  as 
literary  assistant,  visiting  Boston  aud  other  cities. 
When  the  war  broke  out  he  joined  the  7th  reg- 
iment aud  became  captain,  but  he  was  disappointed 
in  not  being  called  into  active  service,  and  upon 
the  return  of  the  regiment  lie  left  it  to  recruit  a vol- 
unteer regiment  called  the  McClellan  Rifles.  He 
was  subsequently  appointed  to  the  staff  of  Gen. 
Frederick  JLaiuler,  aud  went  to  the  front  iu  Vir- 
ginia, where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  energy 
and  bravery.  In  a skirmish  with  Col.  Ashleys 
cavalry  he  was  severely  wounded,  and  died  on  the 
night  of  April,  1862,  at  Cumberland,  Va.  His  body 
was  brought  home  and  buried  with  impressive  hon- 
ors in  Greenwood.  His  intimate  friend,  William 
Winter,  made  a collection  of  his  poems  and 
sketches  to  which  he  added  the  personal  recollec- 
tions of  the  author’s  old  associates.  This  was  pub- 
lished in  Boston  in  1881.  O'Brien  had  great  pcrsoual 
magnetism;  his  literary  genius  was  extraordinary, 
and  his  intellectual  activity  incredible.  His  |>oeiu 
“A  Fallen  Star,”  was  written  between  midnight 
and  morning  at  one  sitting.  “The  Sewing  Bird,” 
was  written  in  two  days  during  one  of  his  tits  of  do- 

Eressiou,  but  when  he  received  the  $100  for  which 
e sold  it,  he  was  as  merry  as  a lark.  In  addition 
to  those  mentioned,"  his  best  poems  are  "The 
Zouaves”  and  “The  Lost  Steamship.” 

ADAMS,  Jonathan,  civil  engineer,  was  horn 
in  Taunton.  Mass.,  July  8,  1798.  At  an  early  age 
he  began  the  business  of  engineering,  his  first  em- 
ployment l>eing  upon  the  Cbesa]>eakc  aud  Ohio  canal, 
a w'ork  which  haa  been  recommended  by  Washing- 
ton ; but  on  the  introduction  of  railways  he  devoted 
himself  to  that  branch  of  his  profession.  Many  of 
tl>e  imjwrtant  lines  in  New  York  and  New  England 
were  constructed  under  his  supervision,  and  for  fifty 
years  he  ranked  as  one  of  the  most  skilful  railroad 
engineers  in  this  country.  He  died.  Sept.  6.  1872. 

GREENLEAF,  Franklin  Lewis,  manufac- 
turer, was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  7,  1847,  son 
of  Gardner  Greenleaf.  He  was  educated  at  the  Bos- 
ton Latin  School  and  at  Chauncy  Hall.  In  1865  he 
went  to  Colorado,  where  he  engaged  in  general  mer- 
chandising. and  also  became  in- 
terested iu  mining.  After  remain- 
ing in  Colorado,  for  three  years,  he 
removed  to  Minneapolis,*  Minn., 
where  lie  engaged  in  the  wholesale 
aud  retail  boot  and  shoe  business 
for  seven  years.  In  1875  he  com- 
menced the  manufacture  of  flour, 
forming  the  firm  of  II.  F.  Brown 
& Co. . and  purchased  the  Dakota 
mill ; in  1878  he  formed  the  firm  of 
Hinkle,  Greenleaf  & Co.,  and  op- 
erated the  Humboldt  and  Flor- 
ence mills.  Tlie.se  mills  had  a ca- 
pacity of  2.200  barrels  of  flour  per 
day.  In  I860  he  withdrew  from 
the  firm,  aud  continued  to  operate 
the  Florence  mill,  under  I he  name  of 
the  Florence  Mill  Co.  In  the  same 
vear  he  formed  the  partnership  firm 
of  Greenleaf  & Tenney,  wholesale  grain  and  com- 
mission dealers,  with  ofiiees  at  Duluth  and  Minne- 
apolis. Mr.  Greenleaf  has  been  a prominent  factor 
in  developing  the  wheat  industry  of  the  Northwest, 
and  was  for  several  years  president  of  the  Red  River 
Valley  Elevator  Co.,  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Minnesota  ami  Dakota  Elevator  Co., 
and  n director  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Elevator  Co, 
In  1868  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Minnesota 
■State  Millers'  Association,  and  continues  to  hold  that 
otlice.  In  188U,  he  was  chosen  president  of  the 
National  Millers’  Association  of  the  United  States. 


In  1891,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  National 
Transportation  Association,  and  from  1865  to  1889 
was  vice-president  of  the  Minneapolis  chamber  of 
commerce,  and  was  jolected  as  its  president  in  1889, 
1890,  and  1891,  consecutively.  Iu  1888  he  served  os 
alderman  iu  the  city  council. 

VANDERBURGH,  Charles  Edwin,  jurist, 
was  born  in  Saratoga  county,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  2, 
1829.  His  father  was  a farmer,  and  the  son  at- 
tended the  district  school  during  the  winter  months 
and  worked  ou  the  farm  iu  the  summer  until  fifteen 
years  old,  when  he  prepared  for  col- 
lege at  Courtlond  Academy,  Homer, 

N.Y.  He  was  admitted  tothesoph- 
omoreclassof  Yale  College  iu  1849, 
and  was  graduated  with  the  class  of 
1852.  He  theu  became  principal 
of  the  Academy  at  Oxford,  N.  Y., 
aud  in  connection  with  the  man- 
agement of  the  school,  took  up 
the  study  of  law.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  iu  1855,  aud  the 
next  year  removed  to  Minneapolis. 

Minn*.,  formed  a partnership  with 
F.  R.  E.  Cornell, which  became  one 
of  the  leading  law  firms  of  the  new 
state.  In  1859  Mr.  Vanderburgh 
was  elected  judge  of  the  fourth  ju- 
dicial district,  which  position  he 
held  for  over  twenty -two  years.  His 
thorough  legal  training,  habits  of 
close  investigation,  and  discrimination,  in  the  ap- 
plication of  legal  principles,  led  him  to  sound  con- 
clusions, and  his  decisions  were  seldom  reversed. 
He  ranks  very  high  as  an  equity  judge.  In  1881, 
the  death  of  Judge  Cornell  created  a vacancy  on 
the  bench  of  the  supremo  court  of  Minnesota,  and 
Judge  Vanderburgh  was  elected  to  fill  it.  He  served 
two  terms,  twelve  years  iu  all,  retiring  from  the 
beuch  Jan.  1,  1894.  He  was  twice  married.  His 
first  wife  was  Julia  Mygatt,  of  Oxford,  N.  Y., 
to  whom  he  was  married  In  September,  1857.  Sbe 
died  iu  1863.  leaving  two  children,  William  Henry 
and  Julia  Vanderburgh.  In  1873,  Judge  Van- 
derburgh was  married  to  Anna,  daughter  of  John 
Culbert,  of  Fulton  county,  N.  Y.  In  political  faith 
lie  is  a republican,  but  in  no  sense  a partisan.  lie 
was  brought  into  national  prominence  in  1860  by 
reason  of  liis  decision  iu  the  case  of  the  slave  woman 
Eliza  Winston,  owned  by  Col.  Christmas  of  Missis- 
sippi brought  to  Minneapolis  by  her  master  on  a 
visit,  and  there  by  a writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  brought 
liefore  Judge  Vanderburgh,  who  declared  “that 
slavery  was  a h>cal  institution,  and  that  a slave 
brought  into  a free  state  by  its  owner  became  free." 
He  therefore  advised  the  woman  that  she  was  free 
to  choose  whether  to  remain  with  her  former  owner 
or  to  leave  him.  She  chose  the  latter.  A body  of 
abolitionists  active  in  the  matter  thereupon  took  her 
in  charge,  and  in  spite  of  protests  aud  considerable 
force  enabled  her  to  escape  to  Canada.  The  Judge 
has  for  many  years  been  a prominent  member  aud 
officer  of  the  Presbyterian  church  and  active  in 
philanthropic  and  evangelical  work. 

BADGER,  MiltoiC  clergyman,  was  born  at  Cov- 
entry. Conn.,  May  6,  1800.  lie  was  graduated  at  Yale 
in  1823,  and,  after  studying  theology  at  Andover, 
Mass.,  entered  the  Congregational  ministry  in  1828. 
For  the  next  seven  years  he  officiated  as  pastor  of 
a church  at  Andover,  and  in  1885  was  apjwinted 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  American  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society.  He  held  this  office  for  nearly 
thirty-five  years — most  of  the  time  being  the  senior 
secretary— and  did  not  resign  until  forced  to  relin- 
uuish  work  by  old  age  unu  many  infirmities.  He 
(lied  March  1,  1873. 
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MONROE,  James,  fifth  president  of  the  United 
States,  was  born  iu  West  Walden  county,  Va.,  Apr.  28, 
1758.  He  was  descended  from  English  ancestry,  the 
first  of  the  name  having  been  an  officer  in  the  army 
of  Charles  I.,  who  emigrated  with  other  cavaliers  to 
Virginia  in  1657.  The  future  president  was  educated 
at  William  and  Mary  College.  He  left  in  1776  to 
enter  the  army.  He  was  soon  commissioned  lieu- 
tenant. and  was  active  in  the  campaigns  on  the  Hud- 
son river.  He  was  engaged  in  the  atfair  at  Trenton, 
N.  .1.,  where  with  a small  de- 
tachment he  captured  one  of 
the  British  batteries.  He  was 
wounded  on  the  shoulder  in 
this  action,  and  for  his  gallant 
conduct  was  promoted  to  a 
captaincy.  In  1777  Monroe 
was  appointed  aide-de-camp 
to  Lord  Stirling, wit h the  rank 
of  major.  During  that  and  the 
following  year  he  fought  at 
Brandywine, Germantown  and 
Monmouth,  hut  by  having  ac- 
cepted a staiT  position  he  for- 
feited his  rank  ns  a commis- 
sioned officer  in  the  regular 
army.  Returning  to  Virginia, 
he  liegan  the  study  of  law  un- 
der the  supervision  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  at  that  time  gov- 
ernor of  the  state,  hut  the 
British  soon  after  appeared  in  Virginia,  and 
Monroe  organized  the  militia  of  the  lower  counties. 
When  the  army  proceeded  southward,  Jefferson  sent 
him  as  military  commissioner  of  the  state  to  South 
Carolina  from’the  county  of  King  George.  Monroe 
was  elected  to  the  Virginia  assembly,  and  although 
but  twenty-three  years  of  age.  he  was  appointed  by 
that  body  a memlier  of  the  executive  council.  In 
1788  he  was  sent  to  congress  as  a delegate  for  three 
years.  Monroe  advocated  an  extension  of  the  powers 
VI.— 6 


of  congress,  and  in  1785  moved  to  invest  that  body 
with  authority  to  regulate  trade  between  the  states. 
It  was  this  resolution,  which  was  referred  to  a com- 
mittee, and  on  which  a favorable  report  was  made, 
that  led  to  the  convention  at  Annapolis  and  the  sub- 
sequent adoption  of  the  Federal  constitution.  Monroe 
was  appointed  a member  of  the  commission  to  decide 
upon  the  lioundaiy  between  Massachusetts  and  New 
York.  He  also  exerted  himself  in  devising  a system 
for  the  settlement  of  the  public  lands.  In  1785  Mon- 
roe married  a daughter  of  Lawrence  Kortright,  of 
New  York,  a lady  who  was  justly  celebrated  for 
her  beauty  and  accomplishments.  '’Three  years  later 
Monroe  was  re-elected  to  the  general  assembly,  and 
iu  1788  was  chosen  a delegate  to  the  Virginia  con- 
vention to  decide  upon  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
constitution.  He  was  apprehensive  that  the  instru- 
ment, as  submitted,  conferred  too  much  power  upon 
the  general  government,  and  was  one  of  the  minority 
in  that  state,  but  this  course  of  action  was  warmly 
approved  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  Virginia, 
and  in  1700  Monroe  was  chosen  from  that  state  ns 
senator.  In  the  senate  he  at  once  became  a prominent 
representative  of  the  anti-federal  party,  with  which 
he  acted  until  the  expiration  of  Ins  term.  In  May, 
1704,  Monroe  was  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary 
to  France,  and  was  received  in  France  with  resjicct, 
and  even  enthusiasm,  but  Ids  marked  sympathy  with 
the  French  republic  was  displeasing  to  the  adminis- 
tration. John  Jay  had  been  sent  to  negotiate  a treaty 
with  England,  nnd  the  course  pursued  by  Monroe 
was  considered  injudicious,  as  tending  to  throw 
serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  proposed  negotia- 
tions. On  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  Monroe's  a1- 
leged  failure  was  presented  in  its  true  character  to  the 
French  government,  and  in  August,  1706,  he  was  re- 
called under  an  informal  censure.  Siam  after  his 
return  to  America,  Mr.  Monroe  published  a review 
of  the  conduct  of  the  executive  in  the  foreign  affairs 
of  the  United  States,  which  served  to  widen  the 
breach  between  himself  and  the  administration.  Ho 
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remained  on  good  terms  with  Washington  and  Jay, 
however.  From  1799  to  1802  Monroe  wan  governor 
of  Virginia,  and  at  the  close  of  his  term  was  appoint- 
ed envoy  extraordinary  to  the  French  government  to 
negotiate,  in  conjunction  with  the  resident  minister, 
Mr.  Livingston,  for  the  purchase  of  Louisiana.  The 
result  was  that  within  a fortnight  after  his  arrival  in 
Paris  the  entire  territory  of  Orleans  and  district  of 
Louisiana  was  secured  for  $15, 000, 000,  an  acquisition 
of  territory  whose  worth  was  almost  inestimable.  In 
the  same  year  Monroe  was  commissioned  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  England,  but  was  soon  sent  to 
Madrid  as  minister  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary 
to  adjust  the  controversy  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain  in  relation  to  the  boundaries  of  the  new 
purchase  of  Louisiana.  In  this  he  failed,  and  in 
1808  he  was  recalled  to  England,  where  a treaty  was 
concluded  for  the  protection  of  neutral  rights,  but 
which  was  deemed  ambiguous  in  relation  to  certain 
important  points  and  winch  omitted  any  provision 
against  the  impressment  of  seamen,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  these  faults  the  president  sent  it  back  for 
revisal,  pending  which  Monroe  returned  to  America. 
In  1810  Monroe  was  appointed  to  the  general  assem- 
bly of  Virginia,  and  in  1811  was  again  governor  of  the 
commonwealth,  but  in  the  same  year  assumed  the 
position  of  secretary  of  state,  to  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Madison.  After  the  capture 


of  Washington,  in  1814,  Monroe  was  appointed  to 
the  war  department,  which  he  took  without  relin- 
quishing his  former  post.  He  improved  the  con- 
dition of  the  army  greatly  by  his  judicious  adminis- 
tration and  even  pledged  his  private  means  to 
sustain  tho  public  credit,  which  was  completely 
prostrated.  It  was  this  latter  act  which  enabled  the 
city  of  New  Orleans  to  successfully  oppose  the  at- 
tack of  tho  enemy.  Monroe  continued  to  serve  as 
secrctaiy  of  suite  to  tho  end  of  Madison’s  adminis- 
tration in  1817,  when  he  succeeded  to  the  presidency 
as  a candidate  of  the  party  then  generally  known 
as  democratic-republicans,  by  an  electoral  vote  of 
188  out  of  217.  During  a tour  which  Monroe  made 
through  the  Middle  and  Eastern  states  for  the  in- 
spection of  arsensals,  naval  depots,  fortifications  and 
garrisons,  he  found  that  tho  party  spirit  which  had 
been  lately  so  rampant,  was  greatly  allayed.  He 
was  careful,  however,  in  making  appointments  to 
the  ofilocs  within  his  gift,  to  select  none  but  his 
most  devoted  adherents.  John  Quincy  Adams  was 
recalled  from  the  Court  of  St.  James  to  become  his 
secretary  of  state.  The  other  members  of  his  cab- 
inet were  William  H.  Crawford,  of  Georgia,  secre- 
tary of  tho  treasury;  John  C.  Calhoun,  of  South 
Carolina,  secretary  of  war ; Benjamin  W.  Crown- 
iushield  of  Massachusetts,  secretary  of  the  navy,  and 
William  Wirt,  of  Virginia,  attorney-general.  In 
the  meantime  the  influence  of  the  revolution  had 
affected  other  nations.  The  Spauish  colonies  iu 


South  America  threw  off  their  allegiance  to  tho 
mother-country  and  declared  themselves  independ- 
ent. Under  pretext  of  having  commissions  from 
these  new  republics,  adventurers  seized  Amelia  Isl- 
and, off  the  harbor  of  St.  Augustine.  A similar 
haunt  for  buccaneers — for  these  worthies  had  soon 
begun  to  smuggle  merchandise  and  slaves  into  the 
United  States — had  existed  for  some  time  at  Galves- 
ton, Tex.  Both  of  these  establishments  were  now 
broken  up  by  onler  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. The  condition  of  the  South  American  repub- 
lics excited  great  sympathy  in  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple. Some  advocated  giving  them  aid,  while  others 
were  anxious  that  congress  should  at  least  acknowl- 
edge their  independence.  Cruisers  hearing  the 
flags  of  these  republics  were  fitted  out  iu  some  of 
the  ports  of  tho  United  States  to  prey  on  Spanish 
commerce.  In  regard  to  the  Florida  trouble,  it 
was  somewhat  serious.  It  originated  in  the  conflict 
between  the  South  American  republics  and  their 
mother  country,  and  iu  the  fact  that  privateers  Injur- 
ing the  flags  of  these  republics  were  fitted  out  in 
some  of  the  southern  i»orts  of  the  United  States  to 
prey  upon  Spanish  commerce.  All  of  this  led  to  a 
lingering  war,  and  the  Georgia  settlements  were  pil- 
laged by  bauds  of  Scminolcs,  refugee  Creeks,  and 
others,  and,  finally,  a boat  ascending  the  Appalaclii- 
cola  was  attacked,  and  more  than  titty  persons,  men, 
women,  and  children  were  massacred.  This  brought 
orders  from  Washington  to  Gen.  Jackson  to  invnde 
the  Indian  territory,  which  he  did  with  smnll  cere- 
mony, hangiug  some  of  the  hostile  chiefs  whom  he 
captured,  and  seizing  the  only  Spanish  fort  in  the 
disturbed  part  of  Florida,  on  the  ground  that  its 
officers  were  aiding  the  Indians  in  their  hostility  to 
ihe  United  States.  He  also  captured  Pensacola. 
These  arbitrary  proceedings  were  brought  to  the 
consideration  of  the  government  at  Washington  by 
the  Spanish  minister,  with  the  result  that  Florida 
was  ceded  to  tho  United  States  for  the  consideration 
that  the  United  StaU-s  assumed  a debt  of  about  $5,* 
090,000,  which  American  citizens  bad  claims  against 
the  Spanish  government.  Iu  March,  1822,new  interest 
was  awakened  iu  behalf  of  the  South  American  re- 
publics. Great  efforts  had  becu  made  by  Henry  Clay 
during  their  struggle  to  induce  congress  to  acknowl- 
edge their  Independence,  but  it  was  then  thought 
premature.  Now  the  bill  was  passed.  The  next 
year  the  president  declared  in  his  message  to  con- 
gress that  “ As  a principle,  the  American  continents 
by  the  free  and  inde|>cndent  jiosition  which  they 
have  assumed  and  maintained  are  henceforth  not  to 
Ihj  considered  as  subjects  for  future  colonization  by 
any  European  power."  This  has  since  been  known 
as  the  “ Monroe  doctrine,’’  though  its  authorship,  it 
would  seem,  belonged  rather  to  Monroe's  secretary 
of  stute,  John  Quincy  Adams.  The  last  year  of 
Monroe’s  administration  was  signalized  by  the  visit 
of  the  venerable  Marquis  dc  Lafayette  to  the  United 
States  as  the  invited  guest  of  the  nation.  On  Mar.  4, 
1825, Monroe  retired  from  office  and  returned  to  his  res- 
idence at  Oak  Hill  iu  Virginia.  He  was  chosen  a jus- 
tice of  the  peace  and  as  such  sat  in  the  county  court. 
In  1829  he  lieeame  a member  of  the  Virginia  conven- 
tion to  revise  the  old  constitution,  and  was  chosen  to 
preside  over  the  deliberations  of  that  body  hut  he 
was  compelled  by  ill  health  to  resign  his  post  in  the 
convention  and  to  return  to  Oak  Hill.  In  addition 
to  his  bodily  infirmities,  Monroe  suffered  under  the 
misfortune  of  pecuniary  embarrassment,  and  al- 
though lie  had  received  '$350,000  for  his  public  ser- 
vices, yet  in  his  old  age  he  was  harassed  by  debt. 
Monroe’s  wife  died  in  1880  and  iu  the  summer  of 
that  year  he  removed  his  residence  to  that  of  his 
son-in-law,  Samuel  L.  Gouvemeur,  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  where  he  died.  In  1858  his  remains 
were  removed  with  great  pomp  to  Richmond,  Va., 
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and  rcinterred  on  July  5th,  in  the  Hollywood  ceme- 
tery. It  is  justly  said  of  Monroe  that' he  held  the 
reins  of  government  nt  an  important  jteriod  and  ad- 
ministered it  with  prudence,  discretion  and  a single 
eye  to  the  general  welfare.  He  went  further  than 
any  of  his  predecessors  in  developing  the  resources 
of  the  country.  He  encouraged  the  army,  increased 
the  navy,  augmented  the  nutional  defences,  protect- 
ed commerce  and  infused  vigor  and  efficiency  into 
every  department  of  the  public  service.  His  hon- 
esty, good  faith  and  simplicity  were  generally  ac- 
knowledged and  disarmed  the  political  rancor  of  his 
strongest  opponents.  In  person,  Monroe  was  tall 
and  well-formed,  with  a light  complexion  and  blue 
eyes  and  the  expression  of  his  countenance  was  an 
accurate  index  of  his  simplicity,  benevolence  and 
integrity.  He  died  in  New  York  city  July  4,  1831. 

MONROE , Elizabeth(Kortrielit),  wife  of  Pres- 
ident James  Monroe,  was  born  in  New'  York  city  iu 
1768,  the  daughter  of  Captain  Lawrence  Kortright, 
of  the  British  army,  who  remained  in  New  York  af- 
ter the  peace  of  1783.  Elizabeth  was  educated  in 
her  native  city,  and  is  supposed  to  have  married  Mr. 
Monroe  in  1*89,  and  settled  in  Philadelphia  after 
their  marriage.  Iu  1794  she  went  with  her  husband 
to  Fiance,  where  he  occupied  the  post  of  U.  S.  min- 
ister, ami  during  her  residence  there  Mrs.  Monroe 
visited  the  w ife  of  the  Marquis 
dc  Lafayette,  who  was  cou lined 
in  the  prison  of  Ijx  Force,  hourly 
expecting  to  lie  executed,  and 
finally  effected  her  release.  Mrs. 
Monroe  returned  to  America  witlt 
her  husband,  and  subsequently 
accompanied  him  abroad  a sec- 
ond time,  when  he  went  to  France 
as  minister  to  London  urn!  to 
Spain.  On  their  return  to  Amer- 
ica they  resided  in  Virginia,  and 
subsequently  in  Washington, 
where  as  the  wife  of  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  ami,  later,  of  the 
president,  Mrs.  Monroe  was  as 
prominent  in  society  as  her  deli- 
cate health  would  permit.  She 
is  said  to  have  been  an  elegant 
and  accomplished  woman,  jxis- 
sessiug  “a  charming  mind  and 
dignity  of  manners  which  peculiarly  fit  her  for  her 
elevated  station.  " Mrs.  Monroe  died  at  Oak  Hill, 
Va.,  her  husband’s  residence,  in  1830. 

TOMPKINS,  Daniel  D.,  vice-president  of  the 
United  States,  and  goveruorof  New  York  (1807-16), 
was  bom  in  Westchester  countv,  N.  Y.,  June 
21,  1774.  He  was  the  son  of  the  revolutionary 
patriot,  Jonathan  Q.  Tompkins,  who  died  in  .May, 
1833,  aged  eighty -six,  at  Fox  Meadows,  or  Scarsdale, 
on  the  river  Bronx,  in  Westchester  county,  N. 
Y.,  the  family  homestead.  Young  Daniel  went 
to  Columbia  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
1795,  studied  law  and  settled  in  New  York  city  as  a 
lawyer.  During  the  party  struggles  of  1799-1801,  Mr. 
Tompkins  was  a conspicuous  republican  and  became 
a leader  of  the  party  In  New  York  state.  He  was 
elected  to  the  constitutional  convention  of  1801,  was 
a member  of  the  assembly,  and  in  1804  was  elected  a 
member  of  congress,  but  resigned,  having  been  ap- 
pointed a justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  his  state. 
On  June  9, 1807,  Mr.  Tompkins  resigned  this  position 
also,  having  been  nominated  a candidate  for  gov- 
ernor by  the  democratic  wing  of  his  party.  He  was 
elected,  and  re-elected  in  1809  and  1811.  In  1812, 
the  abolition  of  the  United  States  Bank  being  about 
to  cause  the  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  North 
America  in  New  York,  a financial  policy  which  he 
believed  to  be  corrupt,  Gov.  Tompkins  made  use 
of  the  extreme  pow  ers  of  his  office,  and  which  no 


other  governor  ever  used  except  himself,  before  or 
since.  Acting  within  his  constitutional  rights,  he 
prorogued  the  legislature  of  the  state.  The  effect, 
however,  was  only  temporary,  aud  wheu  the  legislat- 
ure met  again  the  obnoxious  bill  was  passed.  Dur- 
ing the  war  of  1812  Gov.  Tompkins  became  very 
popular  on  account  of  the  activity  of 
ids  patriotism  aud  the  importance  of 
his  services.  He  succeeded  in  organ- 
izing the  militia,  while  lie  sustained 
the  United  States  government  credit 
with  his  own  personal  funds  at  a 
time  when  New’  York  banks  refused 
to  lend  money  on  United  States  treas- 
ury notes  without  his  endorsement. 

Iudccd,  he  used  his  large  means  in 
advancing  money  in  all  directions  to 
enable  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

It  was  he  who  sustained  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  paid  for 
recruiting  in  Connecticut,  and  sus- 
tained the  workmen  who  were  man- 
ufacturing arms  at  Springfield,  3lnss. 

He  succeeded  in  equipping  40.0tH) 
militia,  aud  sent  them  to  the  de- 
fense of  Plattsburgh,  Sackett's  Har- 
bor, Buffalo  and  other  places.  After 
the  attack  by  the  British  on  Wieshingtou  city,  Pres- 
ident Madison  offered  Gov.  Tompkins  the  posi- 
tion of  secretary  of  state,  hut  lie  declined  it.  Ho 
was  re-elected  governor  iu  1815,  and  in  April,  1816, 
was  nominated  for  the  vice-presidency  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  elected  by  183  out  of  217  votes,  and 
re-elected  in  1820  bv  215  out  of  228  votes.  In  the 
latter  year  he  was  again  projxised  as  a candidate  for 
governor,  hut  in  the  meantime  his  popularity  had 
failed  hint,  and  his  enemies  spread  abroad  accusa- 
tions in  connection  with  his  heavy  cx|>eiiditures 
during  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  even  going  so  far 
as  to  charge  him  with  dishonesty.  As  a matter  of 
fart,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  difficulty  lay  entirely 
in  inaccuracy  and  confusion  in  his  accounts,  but  the 
charges  so  preyed  upon  him  that  his  mind  became  un- 
hinged and  he  took  to  drinking,  which  hastened  his 
death.  He  died  on  Staten  Island,  New  York,  June 
11,  1835. 


CALHOUN,  John  Caldwell,  secretary  of  war 
(1817-25),  vice  president  (1825-31),  and  secretary  of 
state  (1843-45),  was  horn  in  Abbeville  District,  S.  C., 
March  18,  1782,  a descendant  of  a race  of  Calvinists, 
llis  grandfather,  James  Calhoun,  emigrated  from 
Donegal,  Irelund,  to  Pennsylvania  in  1733,  bring- 
ing his  family  with  him.  He  afterward  removed  to 
Virginia,  settling  on  the  Kanawha,  and  in  1750  set- 
tled in  South  Carolina,  establishing  the  "Calhoun 
Settlement.”  His  son,  Putrick,  married  Martha 
Caldwell,  daughter  of  an  Irish  Presbvterian  emi- 
grant, ami  they  became  the  parents  of  John  C.  Cal- 
houn. John’s  father  died  while  he  was  a child,  and 
the  boy  spent  his  youth  on  his  mother's  farm,  receiv- 
ing but  little  schooling  until  he  was  placed  under  the 
care  of  his  brother-in-law,  Rev.  Dr,  Waddell,  a 
Presbyterian  clergyman,  who  prepared  him  for  col- 
lege. * He  entered  Yale  college  in  1802,  graduating 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two  with  honors  and  the  ap- 
proval ot  President  l)wight,  who  prophesied  that  he 
would  nttain  great  eminence.  He  subsequently  de- 
voted three  years  to  the  study  of  law,  studying  in 
South  Carolina  and  in  Litchfield,  Conti.,  graduating 
from  the  latter  place,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  South  Carolina  in  1807.  He  engaged  iu  theprac- 
tic  of  law  at  Abbeville,  but  soon  relinquished  his 
profession  to  devote  himself  to  politics.  lie  was 
elected  to  the  state  legislature,  served  two  terms, 
and  in  1811  was  elected  to  congress,  taking  his  seat 
at  a time  when  war  with  Oreat  Britain  was  imminent, 
lie  was  placed  ou  the  committee  of  foreign  affaire, 
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wrote  the  report  that  was  presented  to  the  house, 
urged  a declaration  of  war,  and  upheld  the  Ameri- 
can cause  with  great  enthusiasm.  ltaudolph  opposed 
the  report  and  the  war.  But  Calhoun  would  not 
compromise;  in  his  first  speech  he  said,  “The  law 
of  self-preservation  is  never  safe,  except  under  the 
shield  of  honor."  In  the  same  year  he  married  his 
cousin  Floride,  whose  comfortable  fortune  enabled 
him  to  pursue  the  career  upon  which  he  had  entered, 
with  the  assurance  of  a comi>etence,  whatever  misfor- 
tunes might  befall  him.  After  the  war,  in  1815,  the 
country  was  confronted  with  various  important 
uuestious,  which  gave  Calhoun  an  opportunity  to 
develop  his  original  views.  He  urged  the  bank  bill, 
organized  the  tariff  of  1816,  so  favorable  to  his  na- 
tive state,  urged  a system  of  roads  anti  canals, 
though  he  afterward  modified  his  views  on  these 
questions,  declaring  that  remedies  that  were  proper 
and  suitable  for  a certain  state  of  things  were  not 
advisable  for  another.  In  1817  President  Monroe 
appointed  him  secretary  of  war,  in  which  office  he 
displayed  great  energy  aud  ability,  and  won  an  un- 
disputed fame.  He  straightened  out  the  confused 
affairs  of  the  department,  reduced  the  expenditure 
of  the  army  without  sacrificing  its  efficiency  or  com- 
fort, drew'  up  a bill  for  organizing  the  department, 
and  established  a system  that  Is  still  in  force  to  a 
large  extent.  In  1824  Mr.  Calhoun  was  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  United  States 
by  a large  majority,  and  this 
period  of  bis  life  may  be  said 
to  be  the  beginning  of  bis  ca- 
reer as  a constitutional  states- 
man. In  1837  be  said,  “The 
station,  from  its  leisure,  gave 
me  a good  opportunity  to  study 
the  genius  of  the  prominent 
measure  of  the  day,  called  then 
the  American  system,  by  which 
I profited.”  He  referred  to  Mr. 
Clay’s  system,  the  bank,  the 
protective  tariff,  the  internal 
improvement  system  and  gen- 
eral welfnre  rule,  all  flourish- 
ing at  that  time.  In  1828  Jack- 
son  was  elected  president,  and 
Calhoun  was  re-elected  vice- 
president.  In  the  early  part 
of  his  career  Mr.  Calhoun  ad- 
vocated broad  and  patriotic  views,  but  in  after 
years  he  became  a leader  of  distinctly  southern  in- 
terests, though  it  is  probable  that  he  thought  they 
involved  the  benefit  of  the  whole  country.  lie  sided 
with  South  Carolina  against  the  protective  system, 
and  his  “Exposition,"  with  amendments,  was 
adopted  by  the  legislature  of  that  slate.  lie  hoped 
that  President  Jackson  would  veto  the  tariff  bill, 
but  as  be  did  not  do  so,  Calhoun  removed  to  South 
Carolina  in  1820,  aud  had  passed  in  the  legislature 
the  famous  resolution  “that  anv  state  in  the  Union 
might  annul  au  act  of  the  Federal  government.” 
Virginia,  Georgia,  and  Alabama  gave  in  their  ad- 
hesion, and  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  seemed  im- 
minent. Mr.  Calhoun  delivered  an  address  on  the 
relations  of  the  states  to  the  genera)  government,  in 
1831,  drew  up  a report  for  the  legislature  in  the  same 
year,  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  state  at  the 
close  of  that  session,  a letter  to  Gov.  Hamilton  on 


state  interposition,  in  1832,  and  an  address  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  by  the  convention  of  South 
Carolina  in  1832,  in  all  of  which  he  maintained  the 
doctrine  of  state  interposition,  or  “nullification.” 
Mr.  Calhoun’s  relations  with  the  president  became 
strained,  he  lost  much  of  his  popularity,  and  in  1881 
resigned  the  vice-presidency,  out  was  soon  afterward 
elected  to  the  senate.  He*  stood  alone  as  the  cham- 
pion of  his  state,  defending  its  ordinance  of  nulli- 


fication, both  political  parties  and  the  administration 
being  opposed  to  him.  But  Calhoun  had  the  cour- 
age of  his  convictions,  and  was  indifferent  to  personal 
consequences.  In  November,  1832.  the  president 
issued  his  proclamation,  which  was  followed  by  tho 
“force  hill,”  and  in  the  following  February  Calhoun 
made  a powerful  speech  against  it,  followed  by  a 
reply  from  Daniel  Webster,  who  dwelt  with  consid- 
erable length  upon  certain  resolutions  proposed  by 
Mr.  Calhoun.  The  latter  brought  forward  his  reso- 
lutions, and  made  a speech  of  great  power  and  bril- 
liancy, to  which,  however,  Hr.  Webster  did  not 
reply.  The  issue  was  on  the  first  resolution:  “ That 
the  people  of  the  several  states  comprising  these 
United  States  are  united  as  parties  to  a constitutional 
compact,  to  which  the  peoplo  of  each  state  acceded, 
as  a separate  aud  sovereign  community,  each  binding 
itself  by  its  own  particular  ratification;  and  that  tho 
union,  of  which  the  said  compact  is  the  bond,  is  a 
union  between  the  states  ratifying  the  same."  Many 
of  the  democrats  and  wliigs  held  that  the  constitution 
was  a compact,  but  denied  the  right  of  nullification 
by  a state,  and  many  denied  the  right  of  secession. 
There  were  some  who  believed  in  the  right  of  seces- 
sion, hut  not  of  nullification.  It  was  claimed  for  the 
doctrine  of  nullification  that  it  was  a remedy  within 
the  Union,  reserved  to  the  state — a remedy  for  evils — 
to  declare  void  an  unconstitutional  law,  and  to  save 
the  Union,  not  dissolve  it.  During  the  last  term  of 
President  Jackson  Mr.  Calhoun  acted  with  the  whig 
party  on  the  hank  and  tariff  questions.  lie  claimed 
to  lend  the  “ state-rights  "men,  who  acted  from  prin- 
ciple, and  who  were  not  governed  by  party  motives 
nor  ambition.  He  called  an  extra  session  of  congress 
in  1837,  in  connection  with  the  financial  punic  of  that 
year,  advocated  a total  separation  of  the  government 
from  the  hanks,  aud  was  favorable  to  the  constitu- 
tional treasury  plan.  In  1838  Mr.  Calhoun  made  his 
famous  speech  on  slavery.  lie  regarded  slavery  as  a 
natural  relation,  aud  the  abolition  movement  caused 
him  great  anxiety.  If  it  proved  successful  he  be- 
lieved that  the  fate  of  the  southern  |>cop)e  “would 
be  worse  than  that  of  the  Aborigines,"  and  that  tho 
fruitful  fields  of  the  South  would  be  reduced  to  their 
primeval  condition.  “ To  destroy  the  existing  rela- 
tions,” he  said,  " would  be  to  destroy  the  prosperity 
of  the  Southern  states,  and  to  place  the  two  races  in 
a state  of  conflict,  which  must  end  in  the  expulsion 
or  extirpation  of  one  or  the  other.”  He  l<siked  tq»on 
social  anri  political  equality  ns  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  emancipation,  hut  believed  that  such 
equality  must  forever  be  impossible  between  the 
races.  In  1841  Mr.  Calhoun  was  a leader  of  the 
democratic  party,  and  discussed  the  tariff  question 
in  a series  of  brilliant  speeches,  taking  the  ground 
that  a tariff  for  revenue  only  was  constitutional  and 
proper.  On  Aug.  5.  1842,  the  closing  words  of  his 
speech  on  this  subject  were:  “The  great  popular 
party  is  already  rallied  almost  en  tna*se  around  the 
nnnher  which  is  lending  the  party  to  its  final  tri- 
umph. The  few  that  still  lag  wifi  soon  l»e  rallied 
under  its  ample  folds.  On  that  banner  is  inscribed: 
Free  trade;  low  duties;  no  debt;  separation  from 
banks;  economy:  retrenchment,  ami  strict  adherence 
to  the  constitution.  Victor}’  in  such  a cause*  will  lie 
great  and  glorious;  and  long  will  it  perpetuate  the 
liberty  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  In  1843  Mr. 
Calhoun  was  appointed  secretary  of  state,  and  dur- 
ing his  term  of  office  established  the  rights  of  tho 
United  States  to  Oregon  and  Washington  territories, 
which  resulted  iu  the  treaty  of  1846.  He  propheti- 
cally spoke  of  the  future  triumphs  of  steam  and 
electricity,  in  a sj»eecli  delivered  in  that  year  in  con- 
nection with  the  Oregon  affair,  and  said:  “Provi- 
dence has  given  us  an  inheritance  stretching  across 
the  entire  continent  from  ocean  to  ocean  . . . 
our  great  mission  as  a jieople  is  to  occupy  this  vast 
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domain;  to  replenish  it  with  an  intelligent,  virtuous, 
and  industrious  population,  to  convert  the  forests 
into  cultivated  fields;  to  drain  the  swamps  and 
morasses,  and  cover  them  with  rich  harvests;  to  build 
up  cities,  towns,  and  villages  in  cverv  direction,  and 
to  unite  the  whole  by  the  most  rapid  intercourse  lie- 
tween  all  the  parts.  , . . Secure  peace,  and  time, 
under  the  guidance  of  a suspicious  and  cautious 
jsolicy,  • a wise  and  masterly  Inactivity,'  will  speed- 
ily accomplish  the  whole.  . . . War  can  make 
us  great;  but  let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  peace 
only  can  make  us  both  great  and  free.”  On  retiring 
from  the  slate  department,  Mr.  Calhoun  was  elected 
to  the  senate,  and  did  all  he  could  to  prevent  the 
war  with  Mexico.  , During  the  progress  of  the  war 
the  Wilmot  proviso  was  proposed  by  the  anti-slavery 
party,  which  declared  that  slavery  should  never  be 
allowed  in  any  Mexican  territory  acquired  by  treaty. 
This  caused  great  agitation  throughout  the  country, 
and  on  Feb.  19,  1847,  Calhoun  expressed  bis  views 
in  the  following  resolutions;  “ That  the  territories  of 
the  United  States  belong  to  the  several  states  com- 
posing the  Union,  and  are  held  by  them  as  their  joint 
and  common  property,  that  congress,  as  the  joint 
agent  and  representative  of  the  states  of  the  Union, 
has  no  right  to  make  any  law  or  do  any  act  what- 
ever. that  shall  directly,  or  by  its  effects,  make  any 
discrimination  between  the  states  of  this  Union,  by 
which  any  of  them  shall  l>e  deprived  of  its  full  and 
equal  right  in  any  tcrritoiy  of  the  United  States,  ac- 
quired or  to  lie  acquired.”  The  question  was  not 
settled  until  1850,  when  the  compromise  measures 
were  passed,  and  Mr.  Calhoun’s  last  speech  was  on 
this  subject  on  March  4,  1850,  the  speech  being  rend 
for  him.  Henry  Clay  said  of  Mr.  Calhoun;  “lie 
possessed  an  elevated  genius  of  the  highest  order.” 
Daniel  Webster  said;  " He  was  a man  of  undoubted 
genius  and  of  commanding  talent.  All  the  country 
and  all  the  world  admit  that.  , . . He  had  the 
basis,  the  indispensable  basis  of  all  high  character, 
and  that  was  unspotted  integrity,  linimpcachcd 
honor  and  character.  If  he  had  aspirations,  they 
were  high  and  honorable  and  noble.  . . . I do 
not  believe  he  bad  a selfish  motive  or  selfish  feeling,” 
Edward  Everett  said:  “Calhoun,  Clay.  Webster! 
I name  them  in  alphabetical  order.  \Vhat  other 
precedence  can  lie  assigned  them  ?”  In  private  life 
Mr.  Calhoun’s  character  was  altovc  reproach.  He 
was  a devoted  husband  and  father,  a sincere  friend, 
a good  neighbor  and  citizen.  His  manners  were 
simple,  his  morals  rigid,  his  hnbits  temjiemte,  bis 
nature  genial,  his  conversation  brilliant.  As  a 
statesman  he  has  left  a reputation  for  purity  and 
greatness.  He  published  “A  Disquisition  on  Gov- 
ernment.” and  “A  Discourse  on  the  Constitution 
and  Government  of  the  United  States.”  Mr.  Cal- 
houn’s residence  at  Fort  Hill  was  the  abode  of  hospi- 
tality and  elegance.  Mr.  Calhoun  died  in  Washing- 
ton,'D.  C..  March  31,  1850. 

SOUTHARD,  Samuel  Lewie,  secretary  of  the 
navy  and  governor  of  New  Jersey  (1832-33),  was 
born  at  Bnskinridge,  N.  J.,  June  9, 1787.  His  father 
removed  from  Long  Island,  where  the  family  had 
resided,  and  settled  in  Now  Jersey,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  fanning.  He  was  justice  of  the  peace, 
member  of  the  state  assembly  and  member  of  con- 
gress. When  about  twelve  years  of  age  young 
Samuel  began  his  education  at  a classical  academy 
in  his  native  village,  and  became  interested  in  the 
profession  of  teaching,  to  which  for  some  years  he 
devoted  himself.  In  September,  1802,  he  entered 
the  junior  class  at  Princeton,  and  was  graduated 
with  honors  two  years  later.  Soou  after  leaving  col- 
lege he  taught  for  a time  in  Morris  county,  and  then 
obtained  a tutorship  in  the  family  of  Col.  John 
Taliaferro,  a member  of  congress  from  Virginia,  at 
his  plantation  in  King  George’s  couuty,  near  Fred- 


ericksburg. Here  he  remained  for  five  years, 
instructing  the  children  of  Col.  Taliaferro  and 
bis  relatives.  He  also  began  the  study  of  law,  and 
in  1809  was  admitted  to  practice.  By  his  pupils  in 
Virginia  he  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  and  af- 
fection, and  as  they  grew  to  manhood  they  never 
failed  to  regard  him  highly  for  his  talents  and  his 
kindly  manners.  While  in  Virginia  Mr.  Southard 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Monroe,  Jefferson  and 
Madison.  He  married  Rebecca  Harrow,  a ward  of 
his  patron.  In  1811  Mr.  Southard  settled  in  Flent- 
niington,  Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J.,  and,  tievoting 
himself  to  the  practice  of  law,  soou  acquired  a good 
business,  besides  being  appointed  prosecuting  attor- 
ney of  the  county,  lu  1814  Mr.  Southard  was 
elected  a member  of  the  assembly  of  the  state,  and 
immediately  after,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  supreme 
court.  He  sat  on  the  bench  for  five  years,  being,  at 
the  same  time,  the  reporter  of  the  decisions  of  the 
court.  In  1820  he  was  a presidential  elector,  and  in 
the  same  year  was  elected  one  of  the  senators  from 
the  state  of  New  Jersey,  in  which  body  he  took  his 
seat  Feb.  1(5,  1821.  It  has  been  claimed  that  Mr. 
Southard  was  the  actual  originator  of  the  Missouri 
compromise  resolutions,  which  were  presented  by 
Henry  Clay.  In  1823  Mr.  Southard  was  appointed 
secretary  of  the  navy,  in  which  position  he  remained 
until  March  3,  1829 ; during  some  of  that  period 
being  both  secretary  of  the 
treasury  and  secretary  of  war. 
besides  fulfilling  the  duties  of 
Ids  own  office.  During  the  per- 
iod of  the  election  of  James 
Monroe  to  the  presidency,  in 
18115,  and  that  of  the  election 
of  Jackson,  in  1828,  the  party 
conditions  assumed  quite  a uew 
shape.  The  old  federalists  be- 
came disorganized  and  ceased 
to  act  as  a party,  and  in  1824 
the  old  party  organizations 
were  practically  powerless, 
while  the  new  ones  had  not 
become  sufficiently  well  formed 
to  lie  influential.  It  happened, 
therefore,  that  both  Jackson 
and  Adams  were  voted  for 
by  democrats  and  federalists. 

After  the  inauguration  of  Mr. 

Adams  considerable  hostility 
shown  in  congress  and  throughout  the  country, 
Mr.  Southard  was  one  of  his  supporters,  and 
New  Jersey  gave  Mr.  Adams  a decided  majority. 
Jackson,  however,  was  elected,  aud  was  the  first 
chief  magistrate  after  Washington  who  was  really 
elected  by  the  people.  In  1829  Mr.  Southard  was 
put  forward  as  a candidate  for  senator  of  New  Jer- 
sey, but  failed  of  election.  He  was  soon  after, 
however,  chosen  attorney-general  of  the  state,  ami 
settled  in  Trenton.  In  the  meantime,  in  1822,  he 
had  been  chosen  one  of  the  trustees  of  Princeton  Col- 
lege, aud  in  1832  received  the  degree  of  LL.I).  from 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  the  latter  year 
he  was  elected  governor  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey  ; 
but  in  1883,  having  been  elected  U.  S.  senator, 
he  assumed  that  olfice,  which  he  held  until  1842, 
when  he  resigned,  being  president  of  the  senate  in 
1841.  Mr.  Southard  was  both  scholarly  and  eloqueut. 
In  1827  he  delivered  the  anniversary  address  before 
the  Columbian  Institute  at  Washington  ; and  in  18550 
discharged  the  same  function  before  the  Newark  Me- 
chanics^ Association.  lie  was  alsoselccted  to  deliver 
a discourse  on  titc  professional  character  aud  virtues 
of  William  Wirt.  While  In  the  senate  lie  took  an 
active  part  in  its  proceedings,  and  spoko  frequently. 
While  personally  admired  within  his  parly,  he  pos- 
sessed no  talents  as  a party  leader,  having  no  skill  in 


toward  him  was 
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organization  or  administration.  In  1838  Mr.  South- 
ard was  appointed  president  of  the  Morris  Canal  and 
Banking  Co.,  and  from  that  time  had  his  residence 
in  Jersey  City.  He  died  at  the  house  of  his  wife’s 
brother,  in  Fredericksburg,  June  20,  1842. 

WIRT,  William,  attorney -general,  was  bom  at 
Biadcnsburg,  Prince  George's  Co.,  Md.,  Nov.  8, 
1772.  His  fat  Iter,  a Swiss,  died  while  lie  was  an 
infant,  and  his  mother,  a German,  when  he  was  not 
yet  eight ; but  he  was  cared  for 
by  an  uncle,  sent  to  a school  at 
Georgetown,  I).  C.,  and  then  to 
that  of  the  Rev.  James  Hunt  in 
Montgomery  county,  Md.,  where 
he  remained  until  he  was  nearly 
fifteen,  aud  made  rapid  progress. 
While  acting  as  a private  tutor 
he  kept  up  his  studies  and  his 
practice  in  writing.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1792  and 
opened  an  office  at  Culpeper 
Court  House,  Va.  His  person  and 
address  were  attractive,  his  abil- 
ities shiuing  and  precocious , for- 
tune smiled  upon  him  from  the 
start.  While  living  (1795-99)  at 
the  house  of  his  father-in-law, 
Dr.  G.  Gilmer,  of  Pen  Park,  near 
Charlottesville,  he  was  thrown  into 
the  society  of  the  gay  young  ele- 
ment of  the  state,  and  being  of  a naturally  vivacious 
disposition  and  an  agreeable  personality,  he  was 
gladly  welcomed,  aud  easily  held  bis  own  in  the  dis- 
sipations of  the  time.  This  course  gave  him  a repu- 
tation as  a bon  vimnt  among  his  professional  breth- 
ren, who  failed  to  see  in  tlieir  gay  companion  any- 
thing which  suggested  an  ambitious  lawyer.  Before 
it  was  too  late  Wirt  saw  the  error  of  his  course,  and 
breaking  away  from  the  temptations  to  which  be  had 
been  exposed,  settled  down  to  a sober  life  and  a course 
of  reading  which  iu  great  measure  supplied  the  de- 
ficiencies of  his  early  education  which,  especially  in 
law,  was  exceedingly  meagre  for  one  who  had  to  meet 
such  opponents  as  Thomas  Jefferson  aud  James  Mon- 
roe. On  his  wife's  death  in  1799  he  went  to  Richmond, 
where  he  met  the  great  men  of  the  state,  was  presently 
made  clerk  of  the  house  of  delegates, and  in  1802  chan- 
cellor of  the  eastern  district,  an  office  which  he  held 
but  six  months.  In  this  year  lie  married  again.  In 
1808  his  “ Letters  of  a British  Spy  ” appeared  in  the 
Richmond  “Argus”  and  as  a volume,  added  greatly 
to  his  reputation  ; the  tenth  edition  ( 1882)  had  a sketcii 
of  the  author  by  P.  H.  Cruse.  After  two  years  and  a 
half  at  Norfolk* he  returned  to  Richmond  in  1806.  In 
1807,  by  President  Jefferson's  appointment,  he  was 
a counsel  in  the  trial  of  Aaron  Burr;  one  of  his 
speeches,  which  his  ted  four  hours,  was  vastly  ad- 
mired and  was  among  the  finest  efforts  of  his  life. 
This  speech  greatly  extended  his  fame,  and  is  |>er- 
haps  the  one  which  has  made  him  best  known  to 
succeeding  generations,  as  its  florid  periods  and 
its  occasional  pathos  made  it  a prime  favorite  for 
academic  declamation,  and  although  it  may  be  said 
to  be  worn  to  shreds  by  the  constant  repetition,  it 
yet  has  the  power  to  charm  even  a critical  reader. 
His  essays,  collected  as  “ The  Rainbow,’’ were  first 
priuled  in  1808  in  the  Richmond  “ Enquirer,”  as 
was,  two  years  later,  " The  Old  Bachelor,  gathered 
in  two  volumes  (1812).  To  the  latter  several  writers 
of  less  fame  contributed  ; J.  P.  Kennedy  called  it 
Win's  best  hook,  but  other  critics  were  not  of  that 
opinion.  His  " Life  of  Patrick  Henry  ” (1817)  was 
widely  circulated  rather  than  highly  esteemed  ; it 
had  all  the  gorgeousuess  of  his  earlier  oratory. 
His  only  experience  as  a legislator  was  in  180*s. 
In  1810  lie  was  appointed  by  President  Madison  L\ 
8.  district  attorney  for  Virginia,  and  in  1817  by 


President  Monroe  U.  S.  attorney-general . This  post 
he  held  with  great  repute  until  1829.  residing  at 
Washington.  Judge  Story  ranked  him  “among 
the  ablest  and  most  eloquent  of  the  bar  of  the  su- 
preme court.”  He  took  jmrt  iu  many  leading  cases, 
among  them  that  of  Dartmouth  College,  1819  : in 
this  he  was  not  at  his  best,  and  the  honors  went  to 
Welister  who  won  the  case.  His  most  noted  extra- 
legal  addresses  were  that  of  Oct.  19.  1826.  on  the 
deaths  of  Jefferson  and  Adams,  and  one  at  Rutgers 
College  in  1880,  which  was  reproduced  in  England, 
Germany  and  France.  In  1829  he  removed  to  Bal- 
timore. In  1881  appeared  his  letters  and  those  of 
J.  Q.  Adams  on  the  anti-Masonic  movement : the 
next  year  he  was  the  candidate  of  that  party  for 
the  presidency  and  received  a popular  vote  of  33,- 
108.  and  the  electoral  vote  of  Vermont  only.  Har- 
vard gave  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  in  1824.  He 
was  president  of  the  Maryland  Bible  Society  and 
a devout  and  consistent  Presbyterian.  Sec  his 
Life  by  J.  P.  Keuuedy,  2 vols.,  1849.  Extracts  from 
his  speeches  and  sketches  (e.  g.  “ The  Blind 
Preacher  ”)  were  long  and  widely  diffused  through 
the  medium  of  Readers  aud  *Si>enker8.  aud  his 
name  still  lingers  among  those  which  occupy  the 
borderland  between  greatness  and  pnssiug  popularity. 
His  second  wife,  Elizabeth  Washington  Wirt,  born 
at  Richmond,  Va.,  Jan.  80,  1785,  wns  a daughter  of 
Col.  Robert  Gamble.  She  put  forth  iu  1829  “Flora’s 
Dictionary,”  a quarto  remarkable  in  its  day,  com- 
bining botany  with  an  epistolary  guide  anti  a dic- 
tionary of  quotations.  Mr.  Wirt  died  at  Washington 
Feb.  18, 1834. 

THOMPSON,  Smith,  secretary  of  the  navy  aud 
associate  justice  of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court,  was’ horn 
in  Stanford,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  17, 1768.  He 
received  a liberal  education,  and  was  sent  to  Prince- 
ton, where  he  was  graduated  in  1788,  studied  law 
with  Chancellor  Keiit  in  Poughkeepsie,  ami  as  was 
usual  at  that  time  continued  his  education  by  teach- 
ing. In  1792  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  aud  for  a 
while  practiced  in  Troy.  Afterward  he  returned  to 
Poughkeepsie,  and  in  1800  was  elected  a member  of 
the  state  legislature.  The  following  year  he  was  one 
of  the  delegates  to  the  constitutional  convention  of 
the  state  of  New  York.  In  the  same  year  he  was  of- 
fered the  position  of  district  at- 
torney, but  declined.  In  1802  he 
was  made  associate  justice  of  the 
state  supreme  court,  a posit  inn 
which  lie  continued  to  hold  until 
1814.  In  the  meantime  lie  could 
have  had  the  mayoralty  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  where  lie  resided  lit 
the  time,  but  this  he  rejected. 

Iu  1814  he  was  made  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  supreme  court  of  New 
York,  and  continued  to  hold  that 
office  until  1818,  when  President 
Monroe  appointed  him  secretary 
of  the  navy,  and  ho  assumed  the 
position  Nov.  9th  of  that  year, 
succeeding  Benjamin  W.  Crown- 
inshicld,  of  Massachusetts,  who 
had  held  over.  Mr.  Thompson 
resigned  in  September,  1828,  hav- 
ing been  appoiuted  a justice  of  the 
United  States  supreme  court,  to 
succeed  Judge  Brockholst.  Livingston,  and  he  contin- 
ued to  hold  this  high  office  until  his  dentil.  Judge 
Thompson  wns  a man  of  great  learning,  both  legal 
and  general,  and  his  private  life  was  pure  and  ex- 
emplary. At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  the  oldest 
vice-president  of  the  American  Bible  Society.  He 
received  the  degree  of  LL.I).  from  Yale  and  Prince- 
ton in  1824,  aud  from  Harvard  in  1835.  He  died  in 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  18,  1843. 
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ENQELHANN,  George,  botanist,  was  born  at 
Frankfort-ou-the  Main,  Feb  2.  1809.  lie  was  de- 
scended from  a long  line  of  clergymen,  who  for  sev- 
eral generations  filled  pastorates  at  Bacharacl),  on 
the  Rhine.  His  uncle,  Frederick  Theodore,  was  an 
early  American  viticulturist  and  one  of  the  pioneer 
Germans  of  Illinois.  He  pursued  the  ordinary 
course  of  gymnnsial  instruction  nl  Fraukfort,  and  in 
these  schools  first  acquired  his  taste  for  scientific 
knowledge.  In  1827  he  entered  Heidelberg  Univer- 
sity, nud  in  1828  transferred  himself  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berlin.  After  studying  here  two  years  he 
removed  to  WUrzburg,  from  which  university  he 
received  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  1831.  His  graduation 


thesis  was  entitled, 


his 


De  Autholysi  Prodromus. 
a morphological  dissertation 
on  the  study  of  monstrosi- 
ties, illustrated  by  himself. 
It  was  a valuable  contribu- 
tion to  teratology,  and  holds 
an  important  place  in  the 
literature  of  morphology. 
The  original  MS.  of  this  the- 
sis is  preserved  in  the  library 
of  the  herbarian  of  Harvard 
University.  A portion  of 
the  year  1832  he  passed  in 
Pnris,  where  he  met  Louis 
Azassiz.  Here  he  pursued 
the  studies  of  medicine  and 
science,  and  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  year  start- 
ed for  America,  being 
strongly  influenced  in  tak- 
ing this  step  by  the  hope 
of  fluding  new  flora  for 
botanical  studies.  He  trav- 
parts  of  the  country 


on 


the  pursuit  of 
eled  through  various 
horseback,  and  finally,  after  several  years  spent  in 
roaming,  in  183.r>  settled  in  8t.  Louis,  Mo.,  then  a 
small  frontier  town.  Here  he  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  in  which  he  was  eminently  success- 
ful. and  soon  became  one  of  the  leading  physicians 
of  that  rapidly-growing  city.  His  botanical  researches 
were  continued  and  pursued  as  a recreation.  He 
mnde  a number  of  collections,  which  with  his  own 
scientific  descriptions  he  sent  to  the  European  muse- 
ums, aud added  from  these  collections  toliis own  her- 
barium. In  1837  he  made  a botanical  excursion  to 
Arkansas, the  outcome  of  which  was  his  first  botanical 
work,  “ A Monograph  of  North  American  Cuscuta- 
cerc,”  which  was  first  published  in  1842, in  the  “Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Science,”  and  immediately  placed 
him  on  a prominent  footing  in  the  scientific  world. 
In  1849  he  published  his  “Plante  Fendlerianae.” 
His  work  upon  the  cactus  fnmily  was  considered 
most  important,  ns  well  ns  particular  aud  difficult. 
He  established  for  the  first  time,  the  arrangements  of 
the  plants  upon  floral  and  carpologicnl  characters  ; 
the  same  may  be  said  of  his  untiring  study  of  North 
American  vines,  of  which  he  characterized  a dozen 
species,  now  of  vast  importance  to  gm|>e  growers 
both  in  America  and  in  Europe.  His  study  of  the 
cactus  family  became  so  celebrated,  that  most  of  the 
specimens  brought  in  by  the  government  surveys  were 
sent  to  him  to  lie  classified;  aud  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  all  that  is  principally  knowu  of  the  Amer- 
ican species  nud  forms  of  Yltis  is  due  to  his  invest- 
igations. He  made  several  long  journeys  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  Appalachian  Mountains 
in  Tennessee;  to  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  and  North 
Carolina;  and  also  to  the  Pacific  coast  in  search  of 
more  unexplored  floral  fields.  I)r.  Engelmann's  me- 
teorological observations  were  another  important  fea- 
ture of  liisscientific  work.  His  last  publication  was  a 
digest  of  the  thcrmometrical  part  of  these  observa- 
tions, given  before  the  St.  Louis  Academy  of  Science. 


He  was  first  president  of  that  body,  and  subsequently 
served  several  terms  in  this  capacity.  He  visited 
Europe  several  times  with  his  family.  He  was  a 
public-spirited  citizen  of  St.  Louis,  interested  in  all 
that  concerned  the  welfare  of  the  city.  He  was  an 
able,  voluminous,  and  ready  writer  upou  general 
scientific  and  botanical  subjects,  and  a recognized 
authority  in  all  the  apartments  of  his  favorite  science. 
His  valunble  botanic  collection,  which  contains  the 
original  specimens  from  which  many  of  our  western 
plants  have  been  described  and  named,  was  donated 
to  Shaw's  Botanical  Garden,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  This 
gift  induced  the  founding  of  the  Shaw  School  of  Bot- 
any as  a department  of  Washington  University,  St. 
Louis,  where  an  Eugelmann  professorship  of  botany 
has  been  established.  He  was  a member  of  numerous 
scientific  societies  at  home  and  abroad  ; and  one  of 
the  original  members  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Science.  I)r.  Eugelmann  died  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
Feb.  4,  1884. 

ISAACS,  Myer  S., lawyer,  was  born  in  the  city 
of  New  York  in  1841.  He  Is  the  eldest  son  of  Rev. 
S.  M.  Isaacs,  aud  received  from  his  parents  au  ex- 
ceptional home-training.  He  attended  Forrest's  Col- 
legiate School,  and  in  1856  matriculated  at  the  New 
York  University,  where  he  was  awarded  all  prizes 
of  freshman  and  sophomore  years,  and  was  graduat- 
ed valedictorian  in  1859.  In  1802  he  was  graduated 
from  the  New  York  University  Law  School,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  the  day  lie  became  twenty-one 
years  old.  He  adopted  as  his  particular  department 
of  practice  real  estate  law,  wills,  and  trusts,  aud  his 
firm  of  M.  S.  & I.  8.  Isaacs  has  won  a place  among 
the  leaders  in  that  branch.  Mr.  Isaacs  was  for  three 
years  vice-president  of  the  Real  Estate  Exchange, 
and  of  the  Republican  Club,  and  is  one  of  the  exec- 
utive committee  of  the  University  Alumni  Associa- 
tion. While  warmly  interested  in  politics,  lie  has  held 
public  office  only  once,  when,  in  1880,  he  was 
appointed  by  Gov.  Cornell,  judge  of  the  marine 
court  of  the  city  of  New  York.  In  1881  Judge 
Isaacs  was  elected  to  the  central  committee  of  the 
Alliance  Israelite  Univcrselle.  In  1865  lie  became 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Hebrew  Free  8ch<x>l 
Association,  of  which  lie  was  president  from 
1881-92.  In  1878  he  took  the  initiative  in  organiz- 
ing the  United  Hebrew  Charities.  He  also  took  a 
lending  part  in  organizing  a hospital  for  chronic  suf- 
ferers, subsequently  crystallized  in  the  Montefiorc 
Home  ; in  the  foundation  of  the  Hebrew  Technical 
Institute  (the  outcome  of  the  United  Hebrew  Chari- 
ties, Orphan  Asylum,  aud  Hebrew  Free  School  As- 
sociation). and  of  the  Purim  Association,  of  which 
he  was  the  first  president.  lie  called  the  meeting  of 
December,  1881,  to  consider  the  condition  of  the 
emigrants  fleeing  from  Russia,  and  was  one  of  the 
committee  of  the  aid  society  which  founded  and  as- 
sisted colonies  in  Kansas,  Dakota,  and  New  Jersey, 
and  he  was  chairman  of  'the  committee  in  charge  of 
the  Cremieux  Memorial  of  1880,  and  took  part  in  the 
obsequies  of  Lasker,  and  in  the  Moutefiore  memorial 
service.  He  is  president  of  the  Baron  Hirsch  fund, 
a contribution  of  $2,400,000  for  the  exiled  Rus- 
sian and  Roumanian  Hebrews  who  settle  in  the 
United  States.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  and  is 
vice-president  of  the  Educational  Alliance,  which 
erected  a public  building  on  the  plan  of  the  Cooper 
Union,  designed  for  the  elevation  of  the  population 
in  the  seventh  and  tenth  wards  of  the  city  of  New 
York.  He  has  for  several  years  lectured  before  the 
classes  of  the  law  school  of  the  New  York  University 
on  the  “ Examination  of  Titles  to  Real  Estate,”  and 
kindred  subjects,  and  received  from  that  college  the 
degrees  of  A.M.  and  LL.M.  Judge  Isaacs  has  pub- 
lished the  following  pamphlets:  "The  Persecution  of 
the  Jews  in  Ronmania”  (1875);  “The  Jewish  Question 
in  Russia”  (1882);  and  American  Israelites ”(1886). 
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LEE,  Charles  Arnold,  journalist,  was  born 
at  Pawtucket,  R,  I.,  Dec.  14,  1845,  son  of  Nehe- 
miah  W.  Lee.  Ou  bis  father's  side  he  is  de* 
sccmled  from  Hiclmrd  Lee  of  England,  who  set- 
tled in  the  southerly  part  of  Rehoboth,  Mass. , some 
time  between  the  years  1690  aud  1700.  The  de- 
scendants of  this  Richard  Lee  settled  in  Cumber- 
land (once  a pan  of  “Rehoboth  North  Purchase.” 
in  the  colony  of  Massachusetts).  His  mother  was 
the  youngest  daughter  of  Arnold  and  Nancy  Thayer 
Taft  of  East  Douglas,  Mass.,  representing  in  her 
ancestry  the  well  known  Taft  family,  the  earliest 
settlers  of  Mendon,  Mass., 
and  the  Thayers  of  Ux- 
bridge. Graduating  at  the 
Lonsdale  High  School  in  1863, 
he  entered  the  “Gazette  and 
Chronicle”  office,  of  which 
he  liecame  part  proprietor  iu 
1875.  Since  1878  he  has 
been  editor  of  the  paper, 
and  since  1883  its  sole  proprie- 
tor. He  founded  the  Rhode 
Island  Press  Association  iu 
1879,  and  has  since  been  its 
secretary  ami  treasurer;  was 
president  of  the  Suburban 
Press  Association  of  New  Eng- 
land, 1865-88,  and  of  the  Na- 
tional Editorial  Association  in 
1889.  In  1889  and  1881  he  was 
elected  to  the  Rhode  Island 
general  assembly.  He  is  a Republican,  a Universal- 
ist.  and,  since  1877.  a representative  to  the  supreme 
lodge,  Knights  of  Pythias.  He  enjovs  a high  repu 
tat  ion  as  a writer,  speaker,  and  presiding  officer,  and 
is  said  to  haven  larger  |>ersonal  acquaintance  with 
newspaper  men  t)uut  any  other  provincial  editor. 

GRIFFING,  Josephine  Sophie  White,  phil- 
anthropist, was  horn  in  December,  1816,  at  Hebron, 
Conn.  She  was  descended,  ou  her  father’s  side,  from 
Peregrine  White,  who  was  the  first  child  born  of  Pil- 
grim parents  in  New  England,  and  ou  her  mother’s, 
she  wns  the  lineal  descendant  of  Peter  Waldo,  the 
founder  of  the  sect  called  the  Waldenses.  Soon 
after  her  marriage,  in  1838,  she  moved  to  Ohio, 
where  she  made  her  house  a refuge  for  fugitive 
slaves.  Iu  1849  she  began  speaking  in  public  at 
the  anti  slavery  conventions  which  for  years  were 
interrupted  by  all  sorts  of  riotous  proceedings.  She 
possessed  great  ability  and  persuasiveness  as  a pub- 
lic sjienker,  and  did  much  to  enlighten  and  change 
public  sentiment.  Her  history  is  not  only  interwoven 
with  that  of  abolition  but  with  that  of  woman  suf- 
frage; and  later  she  became  an  active  memberof  the 
Woman's  Loyal  League  and  its  outgrowth,  the  San- 
itary Commission.  In  connection  with  the  last  she 
lectured  through  the  West,  and  organized  societies 
for  the  relief  of  the  soldiers  and  freedmen.  While 
engaged  in  this  work  her  mind  was  roused  to  the 
condition  of  the  thousands  of  slaves  who,  In  1863, 
were  pouring  into  Washington,  and  to  the  need  of 
an  organized  system  of  protection,  Help,  aud  educa- 
tion. She  went  to  Washington  and  submitted  her 
plans  for  their  relief  and  employment  to  Pres.  Lin- 
coln and  Sec.  Stanton,  who  approved  them  and  gave 
her  their  assistance.  Through  her  efforts,  in  Decem- 
ber. 1868,  a bill  for  a bureau  of  emancipation  was 
presented  to  the  bouse  of  representatives,  but  it  wns 
not  passed  until  March,  1865.  While  this  was  pend- 
ing, by  her  energetic  solicitations  for  money  ami 
supplies  and  the  use  of  her  own  property,  she  greatly 
relieved  the  suffering  of  thousands  hidden  away  in 
alleys  and  stables,  attics  and  cellars,  many  of  them 
old  and  infirm  and  tumble  to  work.  She  opened  at 
once  industrial  schools  for  the  women,  who  were 


clothed  with  the  garments  when  fluished,  and  three 
rutiou  houses  where  1,000  could  be  feel  daily.  She 
caused  old  barraoks  to  be  made  into  comfortable  shel- 
ter for  them  aud  distributed  army  blankets  and  wood, 
given  iter  by  the  personal  ortfer  of  Sec.  Stanton. 
Large  supplies  of  food  and  clothing  she  also  ob- 
tained from  the  northern  aid  societies.  The  bill 
having  I teen  passed,  and  the  freedmen  's  bureau  es- 
tablished, her  plans  were  adopted,  and  the  freed- 
iucu  aud  women  sent,  at  government  expense,  to 
homes  at  the  North,  and  employment  offices  opened 
iu  New  York  city  and  Providence,  R.  I.  Private 
generosity  assisted  iu  this  work,  and  congress  appro- 
priated $166,000  for  the  purchase  of  supplies  of 
which  more  titan  half  were  distributed  by  Mrs.  Grif- 
fiug  at  her  own  house.  In  about  two  years  she  per- 
sonally arranged  and  superintended  the  departure 
of  over  7,000  freedmen  and  women  from  Wash- 
ington. It  would  he  impossible  to  state  the  whole 
number  she  assisted,  but  at  one  time  there  were  in 
Washington  80,000  of  these  homeless  jteople.  To 
Horace  Greeley,  who  alone  of  the  prominent  men  of 
the  da}-  refused  her  recognition  and  encouragement, 
she  gave  a summary  of  her  work  as  follows:  “ A 
freedmen 's  bureau;  sanitary  commission;  church 
sewing  societies;  oqihan  asylums;  old  people's 
home;  hospital  and  almshouse  for  the  sick  and 
blind;  minister-at-large  to  visit  the  sick,  console  the 
dying  and  bury  the  dead.  ” She  was  president  of 
tlic  Universal  Franchise  Association,  and  secretary 
of  the  National  Woman  Suffrage  Association.  After 
the  bun-nu  was  abolished  she  continued  to  work  for 
the  freedmen,  at  nxpiest  of  such  men  as  Sumner, 
Stanton,  Wade,  Wilson  nnd  otheis,  and  only  relin- 
quished it  when  failing  strength  compelled  her. 
She  died  in  Washington.  Feb.  18,  1872.  Of  ber 
Mr.  Garrison  said  that  she  belonged  to  the  honor- 
able women  “ whose  self-idtegnation  and  self-sacri- 
fice in  the  cause  of  suffering  humanity  having  been 
absolute,  and  who  have  nobly  vindicated  cveiy 
claim  made  by  their  sex  to  full  equality  with  men 
in  all  that  serves  to  dignify  human  nature.” 
THOMPSON,  George  Kramer,  architect,  was 
horn  at  Dubuque,  la..  Oct.  15,  1859,  son  of  John 
H.  aud  Sophia  B.  Thompson  of  West  Virginia. 
They  went,  in  the  early  fifties, 
to  Dubuque,  la.,  where  his 
father  established  commercial 
interests,  and  became  a promi- 
nent citizen  of  the  West.  The 
son,  George  K.,  showed  in  early 
boyhoixl  decided  inclination  to 
mechanical  pursuits,  and  after 
completing  a common -school 
education  in  his  native  city, 
attended  Shattuck  Military  Acad- 
emy, and  later  Franklin  and 
Marshall  College.  In  1879  he 
entered  the  office  of  Frederick 
('.Withers,  architect.  New  York 
city,  and  in  1882  accepted  an 
engagement  as  assistant  in  the 
office  of  Kimball  & Wisedell. 
of  the  same  city.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1883  he  opened  an 
office  on  his  own  account  in  New  York,  and  during 
the  interval,  until  he  formed  a partnership  with  Fran- 
cis H.  Kimball  in  1892,  he  had  a large  and  varied 
practice,  designing  many  works  of  Importance  iu  var- 
ious pnrts  of  the  country.  The  competition  for,  and 
the  final  execution  of,  the  Manhattan  Life  Insurance 
huildinu,  in  connection  with  his  distinguished  asso- 
ciate. Mr.  Kimball,  has  been  the  most  important  of 
his  career  up  to  the  present  time  (1895),  and  has  also 
been  crowned  with  so  much  success  that  the  result 
has  secured  for  him  au  cuviable  position  in  his  pro- 
fession. 
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CHAPIN,  Edwin  Hubbell,  clergyman,  was 
born  in  Washington  county,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  29,  1814. 
While  he  was  a boy  his  parents  removed  to  Bur- 
lington, Vt.,  where  he  attended  school,  studying  law 
later  in  Troy,  N.  Y.  From  Troy  he  went  to  Utica, 
and  as  by  this  time  bis  mind  was  tending  in  the  di- 
rection of  a ministerial  career,  and  as  he  had  already 
become  interested  in  the  Univcrsalist  belief,  he  ac- 
cepted a position  as  editor  of  a periodical  publica- 
tion established  in  the  interests  of  the  Universalists. 
lie  devoted  his  spare  time  to  the  study  of  theology 
and  ecclesiastical  liistorv,  and  iu  1837  was  ordained 
as  a Uni  versa!  ist  clergyman.  He 
accepted  the  offer  of  a church  at 
Richmond,  Va.,  where  lie  remained 
for  three  years.  He  was  then  called 
to  Charlestown,  Mass.,  where  he 
remained  during  the  next  six  years. 
In  1847  he  united  with  Hosea  Bal- 
lou iu  charge  of  a Univcrsalist 
church  iu  Boston,  but  the  follow- 
ing year  accepted  a call  to  the 
Fourth  Univcrsalist  Church  of  New 
York  city,  with  which  he  was  des- 
tined to  pass  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  The  church  at  that  time  was 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  City 
Hall  and  was  not  proving  par- 
ticularly attractive,  but  soon  after 
the  advent  of  Mr.  Chapiu  it  be- 
gan to  fill  up  until  it  became  neces- 
sary to  find  other  aud  larger  quar- 
ters. It  was  obvious,  as  the  new 
pastor  became  known,  that  a power  for  good  had  en- 
tered the  religious  service  of  the  metropolis.  The 
building  known  ns  the  Dusseldorf  Gallery,  on  Broad- 
way near  Bleocker  street,  was  secured,  and  here  Mr. 
Chupiu  preached  to  large  audiences  with  remark- 
able effect.  As  an  orator  he  had  distinguishing 
qualities  unlike  those  of  any  other  preacher,  and  in- 
deed of  any  other  public  s|>caker.  The  rapid  flow 
of  his  eloquence,  the  brilliancy  and  orijrfnality  of 
his  illustrative  metaphor,  and  the  fine  effect  of  his 
vocal  and  elocutionary  powers  made  him  altogether 
a most  effective  and  interesting  public  orator, 
while  the  matter  of  his  sermons  evidenced  intellect- 
ual studv  and  culture.  After  a number  of  ycare 
spent  in  bis  Broadway  church,  which  was  crowded 
at  every’  service,  another  removal  to  a still  larger 
building  became  necessary,  and  in  1808  the  con- 
gregation removed  to  the  Church  of  the  Divine 
’eternity,  at  Forty-fifth  street  and  Fifth  avenue, 
where  Dr.  Chapin  continued  toprcach  until  his  death. 
In  the  meantime,  he  had  come  to  be  recognized  as  a 
citizen  who  was  au  essential  factor  in  all  public  un- 
dertakings of  a benevolent,  patriotic,  or  religious 
character.  His  versatility  enabled  him  to  speak 
well  on  any  subject  which  he  undertook.  In  such 
speaking  he  was  both  persuasive  and  encouraging, 
aud  became  exceedingly  popular.  He  was  a lhem- 
l>er  of  many  important  societies  and  public  organi- 
zations. a trustee  of  Bellevue  Medical  College  and 
Hospital,  and  for  a long  time  editor  of  the  “ Chris- 
tian leader."  He  published  a number  of  works, 
including  the  following:  “Hours  of  Communion " 
(New  \ork,  1844);  “Discourses  ou  the  Lord's 
Prayer”  (1850);  "Characters  in  the  Gospels” 
(1852);  “Moral  Aspects  of  City  Life”  (1853); 
“ Discourses  on  the  Beatitudes"  (1853);  “True 
Manliness  ” (New  York.  1854);  “ Duties  of  Young 
Men”  (1855):  “The  Crown  of  Thorns — A Token 
for  the  Suffering  ” 1800);  “Living  Words  ” (Bos- 
ton, 1801);  and  “The  Gathering,”  which  was  the 
memorial  of  a meeting  of  the  Chapin  family 
(Springfield,  Mass.,  1802).  During  his  latter  years 
his  health  was  feeble.  He  failed  slowly,  and 'died 
in  New  York  city,  Dec  27,  1880.  A most  beau- 


tiful  charity,  the  Chapin  Home  for  Aged  and 
Indigent  Men  aud  Women,  reared  in  his  memory, 
became  a monument  to  the  esteem  and  honor  in 
which  he  was  held. 

ELDREDGE,  Barnabas,  manufacturer,  was 
born  at  Munson,  Geauga  co..  O.,  June  19,  1843,  sou 
of  Franklin  and  Eliza  (Vandyke)  Eldredge.  The 
first  American  representatives  of  the  family  were 
Edward,  Zenas,  aud  Asael  Eldredge,  who.  in  their 
voutli,  emigrated  from  Wales  to  Cape  Cod,  Mass. 
Edward,  boru  Sept.  9,  1737,  subsequently  removed 
to  Sharon,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died  March  28,  1821,  and 
where  the  family  was  prominent  for  several  genera- 
tions. His  wife,  Adna  Hammond,  of  Dartmouth, 
Mass.,  was  born  May  25,  1735,  died  Dec.  25,  1825, 
and  was  one  of  the  same  family  nsJaliez  Hammond, 
authorof  the  "Political  History  of  New  York."  Of 
their  nine  children,  Barnabas  Eldredge,  who  was  boru 
Sept.  29, 1708,  and  dies!  Sept.  5, 1843,  was  a member  of 
the  New  York  state  assembly  in  1821,  and  was  mar- 
ried to  Theodosia,  daughter  of  Josiah  Wadsworth, 
of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y . Their  son,  Franklin  Eld- 
redge,  boru  Dec.  17,  1801,  was  married  Nov.  20, 
1822,  to  Eliza  Vandyke  (born  Oct.  3,  1802,  at  Middle- 
burgh,  N.  Y.,  died  at  Munson.  O.,  Aug.  1,  1879),  a 
descendant  of  Hendrick  Vandyke,  who,  emigrating 
from  Holland  to  New  York  in  1636,  was  a distin- 
guished character  among  the  early’  Knickerbocker 
colonists.  After  his  marriage,  Franklin  Eldredge 
removed  from  Sharon  to  a farm  on  the  Western  Re- 
serve of  Ohio.  Here  the  sou  was  reared,  receiving 
his  early  education  iu  the  country  schools,  and  work- 
ing on  the  farm  until  1801,  when  he  went  to  Cleve- 
land, to  pursue  an  advanced  course  of  study.  Leav- 
ing the  Cleveland  High  School  shortly  before 
graduation,  he  became  connected  with  the  ship- 
yards of  Stephens  & Presley,  pursuing  at  the  same 
time  a course  of  study  iu  a commercial  college,  from 
which  lu;  was  subsequently  graduated.  Shortly  af- 
terward he  engaged  in  the  hardware  business  in 
Cleveland,  as  a member  of  the  firm  of  Van  Tassel 
& Eldredge,  where  his  attention  was  first  attracted 
to  the  sewing-machiue  trade.  In  1800  he  entered 
into  a partnership  with  his  brother,  who  already’ 
carried  on  an  extensive  sale  of  sewing  mnchincs  iu 
Detroit,  Mich.,  and  iu  1809  he 
abandoned  the  hardware  busi- 
ness in  Cleveland,  and  moved 
to  Detroit,  to  become  an  active 
partner  in  tiie  conduct  and  man- 
agement of  the  sewing  machine 
business.  Their  trade  here  ex- 
tended over  a large  territory, 
nnd  they  had  remarkable  success 
in  establishing  tile  Domestic 
sewing  machine,  then  being  in- 
troduced in  the  market.  Re- 
maining in  Detroit  until  1874, 

Mr.  Eldredge  then  went  to  Chi- 
cago as  the  general  manager  of 
the  Domestic  Co.,  having  under 
his  control  all  the  territory  ly- 
ing between  the  western  line 
of  Ohio  and  the  Rocky’  moun- 
tains and  all  the  southern  states. 

This  position  he  retained  until  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  manufacture  and  side  of  his  own  machine. 
The  Eldredge  Manufacturing  Co.  was  organized 
May  1.  1879,  he  being  its  first,  president.  In  1886 
the  compnny  was  consolidated  with  the  National 
Sewing  Machine  Co.,  ami  the  two  corporations  re- 
moved from  Chicago  to  Bclvidere,  III.,  where  they 
built  a large  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  their  ma- 
chines, and  in  March,  1890,  Mr.  Eldredge  became 
president-treasurer  of  both  companies.  The  attempt 
to  introduce  the  new  machine  on  the  market  encoun- 
tered the  fiercest  opjiosition.  At  the  very  outset  in- 
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fringement  suits  were  brought  whenever  a pretext 
could  be  obtained  for  doing  so,  and  the  defense  of 
these  iuvolved  great  expense,  and  led  to  serious 
business  embarrassment.  The  persistence,  and 
courage  of  Mr.  Eldredge  at  length  overcame  all  ob- 
stacles, however,  and  he  was  free  to  give  his  en- 
tire attention  to  the  development  of  the  industry. 
From  a small  beginning  in  1879,  the  business  in 
1894  had  grown  to  a magnitude  in  which  from  500 
to  600  men  were  employed  in  turning  out  annually 
from  00,000  to  80.000  sewing  machines,  the  product 
of  which  amounted  to  nearly  $1,500,000.  The  goods 
were  sold  throughout  the  entire  world,  the  plant 
ranking  as  the  largest  sewing-machine  factory  in 
the  West.  In  1805  Mr.  Eldredge  was  married  to 
Marie  Presley,  daughter  of  the  junior  member  of 
the  firm  by  which  he  had  been  first  employed. 

ANDROS,  Sir  Edmund,  colonial  governor  of 
New  England,  was  horn  on  the  Island  of  Guernsey, 
Dec.  0, 1687.  He  was  brought  up  as  a page  in  the  Eng- 
lish royal  family,  served  during  its  exile  in  the  army 
of  Prince  Henry  of  Nassau,  and  was  attached  to  the 
household  of  the  Princess  Palatine,  grandmother  of 
George  I.  After  the  restoration  ho  gained  some  dis- 
tinction in  the  war  ugainst  the  Dutch,  and  in  1672, 
having  meanwhile  married  an  heiress,  was  made 
major  of  a regiment  of  dragoons.  This  was  the  high- 
est promotion  he  had  reached  be- 
fore he  came  to  New  York,  as 
the  Duke  of  York's  lieutenant  in 
1674,  except  that  the  proprietors 
of  Carolinn  bad  comprehended 
him  in  their  scheme  by  making 
him  a laud-grave  with  an  en- 
dowment of  four  baronies  of  12,- 
000  acres  of  laud  each,  with  four 
castles  in  Spain.  Andros  took 
possession  of  New  York  when 
it  flunllj'  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  English  after  its  short  re- 
occupation  by  the  Dutch.  He 
began  his  administration  by  lny- 
iug  claim  to  a part  of  the  territory 
of  Connecticut,  cm  tmlialf  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  but  it  was  not 
allowed.  In  the  King  Philip’s 
war  he  was  charged  by  the  New 
England  colonists  with  indiffer- 
enee  to  their  danger,  and  it  was  even  alleged  that  he 
allowed  the  Indians  to  obtain  their  amnumtion  from 
Albany,  but  in  August.  1676,  lie  sent  a force  to  Rem- 
aquis  (in  the  present  state  of  Maine),  to  build  ami  oc- 
cupy a fort,  and  the  ollicer  in  command  entered  into 
communication  with  the  neighboring  Indians  ami 
procured  the  release  of  fifteen  English  captives.  In 
1680  he  was  found  laying  claim  for  his  master,  the 
Duke  of  York,  to  Fisher's  Island,  off  New  London 
Harbor,  which  claim  was  also  resisted  by  the  Con- 
necticut authorities.  Iu  January,  1681,  Andros 
went  bnck  to  England,  and  was  succeeded  by  Thom- 
as Dougan,  in  August,  1688.  But  Andros  returned 
to  America,  lauding  at  Boston  on  l)cc.  20,  1686,  and 
bearing  with  him  a royal  commission  for  the  govern- 
ment of  all  New  England.  lie  was  now  " gover- 
nor-in-chief,”  to  put  in  practice,  as  opportunity  should 
serve,  the  theory  of  rules  by  which  King  James  II. 
of  England  liecame  owner  of  all  the  land  in  New 
England,  aud  might  if  it.  pleased  him,  oust  all  the 
holders  from  property  which  their  families  bad  ac- 
quired at  great  cost  and  hardship,  and  had  peaceably 
possessed  for  nearly  sixty  years.  Andros  had  gotten 
the  liouor  of  knighthood  in  England,  and  had  risen 
to  the  command  of  a regiment  in  the  royal  army. 
He  forthwith  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  Rhode 
Island  charter,  which  had  been  given  him.  He  also 
instituted  at  Bostou  the  worship  of  the  Church  of 


England,  frightening  the  sexton  of  the  "Old  South 
Meeting  House  ” into  opening  the  doors  and  ringing 
the  boll,  so  tiiat  Episcopal  worship  was  afterwards 
held  there  on  Sundays  and  other  holidays  of  the 
church,  at  hours  when  the  building  was  not  occu- 
pied by  the  regular  congregation.  It  was  moreover 
charged  against  him  that  he  or  his  officials  corrupt- 
ed juries:  tuxes  were  arbitrarily  imposed  upon  the 
jjeople,  aud  the  demand  was  made  upon  the  land- 
holders that  they  take  out  new  patents  for  the  own- 
ership of  their  lands.  Quit  rents  were  insisted  on 
for  the  conformation  of  land  titles.  Portions  of  the 
common  lands  of  towns  were  also  enclosed,  and  given 
to  friends  of  the  governor.  Andros  browbeat  bis  coun- 
cil. He  also  exercised  the  same  despotic  govern- 
ment in  the  district  of  Maine,  which  was  included 
in  his  commission  as  in  that  of  Massachusetts.  The 
New  Hampshire  colony  and  that  of  Rhode  Island 
submitted  with  little  or  no  resistance.  He  next  as- 
sumed t he  government  of  Connecticut,  aud  the  story 
of  the  non-surrender  of  her  charter,  and  of  its  being 
hidden  in  the  Charter-Oak  at  Hartford,  which  was 
long  current,  is  now  regarded  as  apocryphal  by  the 
best  historiaus.  This  assumption  consolidated’ New 
England  uuder  one  despotism.  The  governor  re- 
sumed his  attacks  on  ancient  laws  and  vested  rights 
in  Massachusetts,  and  when  he  returned  to  Bust  on 
speedily  entered  upon  the  business  of  vacating  the 
prior  land  bills.  Writs  of  intrusion  were  served  on 
some  of  the  most  considerable  of  those  persons  who 
did  not  come  forward  to  buy  new  laud  patents.  The 
governor  built  a fort  on  Fort  Hill,  commanding  the 
harbor,  and  felt  that  the  great  features  of  his  ad- 
ministration were  satisfactorily  settled.  It  was  at 
this  lime  (June,  1688),  that  he  received  from  James 
II.  another  commission,  which  mnde  him  governor 
of  all  the  English  possessions  ou  the  mainland  of 
America,  exeept  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
and  Niagara,  and  extended  the  territory  and  dominion 
of  New  England  southward  to  latitude  14=,  this 
taking  in  New  York  and  the  Jerseys.  The  gov- 
ernor  at  once  went  south  to  take  possession.  Mean- 
while the  Rev.  Increase  Mather,  minister  of  the  Sec- 
ond Church  at  Boston,  and  prcsidcut  of  Harvard 
College,  having  gotten  away  from  America  in  dis- 
guise, was  in  England  presenting  colonial  complaints 
against  Andros  to  the  King,  and  hud  been  well 
received  by  James,  who  was  then  courting  Dissent- 
ers, although  no  decided  measures  of  relief  were 
promised  him.  Meanwhile  Gov.  Andros  led  an 
abortive  military  expedition  into  Maine.  1688,  to 
chastise  recalcitrant  Indians,  and  by  its  ill-success 
increased  his  unpopularity.  When  the  news  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange’s  arrivul  in  Engluud  to  overthrow 
King  James  reached  Bostou  (April,  1689),  Audros 
saw  such  threatening  signs  in  the  local  political 
atmosphere  that  lie  at  once  withdrew  within  the 
walls  of  Fort  Hill.  And  well  he  might,  for  the 
colonists  were  now  in  earnest.  On  Apr.  18th, 
the  townspeople  assembled,  deposed  him  from  his 
governorship,  and  imprisoned  him  witli  fifty  of  bis 
followers.  On  June  27th,  Andros  with  several  others 
was  Impeached  before  a colonial  counsel  by  the 
newly  formed  house  of  deputies,  and  was  denied 
admission  to  bail.  In  November  following,  the 
new  ministry  in  England  sent  an  order  to  Boston  for 
the  forwarding  of  Andros  to  Great  Britain.  There 
the  colonists  made  (heir  charges  against  him,  but  he 
was  not  tried,  the  American  agents  singularly  enough 
declining  to  sign  the  statement  of  grievances  which 
was  prepared  for  them  by  their  legal  counsel.  An- 
dn  >s  and  his  fellow  culprits  were  therefore  set  free. 
In  1692  he  was  again  in  America,  this  time  as  royal 
governor  of  Virginia,  where  for  six  years  lie  baa  a 
remarkably  prosperous  administration,  encouraging 
manufactures  and  cotton  culture,  and  with  others 
laying  the  foundation  of  William  and  Mary  College, 
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•which,  next  to  Harvard  University,  is  the  oldest 
seat  of  learning  iu  the  United  States.  Commissary 
James  Blain  (1650-1748),  its  first  president  and  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  officer  in  Virginia,  became  in- 
volved in  controversy  with  Andros,  whom  he  called 
an  enemy  to  religion,  the  church  and  the  college. 
Charges  were  preferred  against  him,  and  lie  was  du- 
ally removed,  but  was  made  governor  of  the  island 
of  Guernsey  in  1704.  This  position  he  occupied 
for  two  years,  and  then  took  up  his  residence  iu 
London.  England,  where  he  died,  Feb.  24,  1714. 

KIEFT.  Wilhelm,  third  governor  of  New 
Netherlands  (New  York),  was  bom  in  Holland  about 
the  year  1600.  Not  much  information  can  be  got- 
ten of  his  early  life.  He  landed  on  Manhattan  Is- 
land, March  28,  1688,  with  his  commission  from  the 
Dutch  West  India  Co.,  as  successor  of  Wouter  Vau 
Twiller,  to  find  that  rumors  to  his  disadvantage  had 
preceded  him.  It  was  said  that  ho  had  failed  in 
mercantile  business  in  llollaud,  and  that  according 
to  Dutch  custom,  his  portrait  had  been  affixed  to  the 
gallows,  in  consequence.  That,  in  Dutch  estima- 
tion, was  a lasting  disgrace.  After  that,  it  was 
alleged,  be  had  been  sent  by  his  government  as  min- 
ister to  Turkey,  aud  entrusted  with  money  to  free 
some  Christian  captives,  but  the  captives  were  not 
liberated  nor  the  money  returned.  He  siezed  the 
reins  of  authority,  however,  in  his  new  position, 
with  the  air  of  a master,  using  the  liberty  given  him 
by  his  commission  to  fix  the  number  of  his  council 
in  the  choice  of  one  man,  alone,  for  its  membership, 
the  favored  individual  being  Dr.  Johannes  La  Mon- 
taigne, a learned  and  highly  bred  Huguenot.  But 
Kieft  gave  to  La  Montaigne  only  one  vote  at  the 
council  board,  reserving  two  votes  for  himself. 
The  governor,  however,  graciously  declared  himself 
willing  to  admit  to  the  council  chambers,  an  invited 
guest  when  special  cases  should  be  tried  in  which 
either  he  himself  or  La  Montaigne  was  supposed  to 
be  interested,  but  it  was  to  be  judged  a high  cause 
to  appeal  from  the  council  to  any  other  tribunal. 
When  Kieft  wrote  his  first  letter  to  Holland,  he  gave 
to  the  West  India  Co.  a formal  and  dolorous  nccount 
of  the  condition  in  which  lie  found  the  colony,  say- 
ing: “ The  fort  is  open  at  every  side  except  the 
atone  point;  the  guns  are  dismounted;  the  houses 
and  public  building  are  all  out  of  repair;  the  maga- 
zine for  merchandise  has  disappeared;  every  vessel 
iu  the  harbor  is  falling  to  pieces;  only  one  wiud-mill 
is  in  operation;  the  farms  of  the  company  are  with- 
out tenants  and  thrown  into  commons;  the  cattle  are 
all  sold  or  on  the  plantation  of  Van  Twiller.” 
Abuses  existed  in  eveij  department  of  the  public 
service.  Law  seemed  fast  becoming  obsolete.  The 
new  governor’s  measures  of  reform  were  begun  by 
the  issued  proclamations  written  iu  a plain  hand, 
and  pasted  on  posts,  trees,  barns  and  fences.  No 
guns  or  powder  were  to  be  sold  to  the  Indians  upon 
pain  of  death.  Illegal  traffic  in  furs  was  forbid- 
den. Retailing  liquors  was  limited  to  "moderate 
quantities.”  Hours  were  fixed  for  laborers  to  stop 
work;  sailors  were  ordered  not  to  leave  their  ships 
after  nightfall.  All  the  vices  were  forbidden.  No 
one  was  to  leave  the  island  without  a passport.  The 
weekly  meeting  of  the  council  was  fixed  for  Thurs- 
day. No  attestations  or  other  public  writings  should 
be  valid  before  a New  Nctherland  court  , unless  they 
had  been  written  by  the  colonial  secretary.  Van 
Tienhoven . whose  salary  had  been  fixed  at  $250  per 
annum.  The  governor  vehemently  espoused  the 
cause  of  Dominie  Bogardus,  pastor  of  the  Dutch 
Church,  who  had  been  complained  of,  for  irregulari- 
ties, to  the  elassis  of  Amsterdam  in  Holland.  He 
instituted  the  custom  of  ringing  the  church  bell 
nightly  at  nine  of  the  clock,  toanuounce  the  hour  for 
retiring ; also  every  morning  and  evening,  to  call 
persons  to  and  from  labor,  aud  ou  Thursdays  to 


Biimmon  prisoners  to  court.  In  some  respects  ho 
brought  order  out  of  chaos.  He  selected  Pearl 
street,  theu  a mere  road  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  for 
the  best  class  of  dwellings  on  account  of  its  flue  river 
prospect.  Kieft  also  encouraged  gardening  after 
the  most  approved  European  standard,  besides  stock- 
ing the  farms  with  fine  cattle.  Peter  Mimet,  the 
first  Dutch  governor,  having  led  out  to  America  a 
company  of  Swedes,  settled  in  the  Delaware  Bay 
country,  and  claimed  ownership  of  all  terri- 
tory ou  the  west  of  the  Delaware  river  from  Capo 
Hc'nlojien  to  the  Trenton  Falls,  and  as  far  inland  as 
they  might  wish.  Kieft  wrote  to  him  a letter  of  re- 
monstrance, and  then  notified  the  Dutch  West  India 
Co.  of  these  proceedings;  but  the  company  had  not 
thi;  means  of  resisting  thisaggression,  aud  his  repre- 
sentations brought  about  no  prevention  of  the  Swed- 
ish movement.  The  governor  next  proceeded 
(1888-89)  to  purchase  from  neighboring  Indian  chiefs 
ncariy  all  the  territory  now  comprising  the  county 
of  Queens  on  Long  Island.  Shortly  after,  lie  ac- 
quired a large  tract  of  land  In  Westchester,  includ- 
ing the  present  town  of  Yonkers.  Portions  of  these 
lands  were  also  deeded  away  to  enterprising  settlers, 
and  by  reason  of  a liberal  system  then  adopted  by 
the  Dutch  West  India  Co.,  rapid  impulse  was  given 
to  the  settlement  of  the  province.  But  the  stare  of 
morals  in  New  Amsterdam  (New  York)  was  by  no 
means  healthy.  Prosecutions  and  pun- 
ishments for  "dishonesty  and  public  ex- 
ecutions for  murder  were  not  infrequent. 

Kieft  was  ou  the  alert,  but  from  bis  irrft 
able  nature  commanded  no  respect  and 
had  to  enforce  obedience.  He  proceeded 
to  levy  a tribute  of  maize,  furs,  or  “*€■ 
wan  " upon  the  Indians.  If  they  refused 
to  pay  it,  lie  threatened  to  compel  them  to 
do  so.  At  this  time  the  Dutch  had  a small 
fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut  river, 
and  in  itasmall  garrison, butit  gaveuo 
protection  against  the  encroachments 
of  the  Connecticut  colonists  ujion 
the  domain  in  that  region  which  was 
claimed  bv  the  New  Netherlanders, 
aud  Kieft  s efforts  to  prevent  the  set- 
tlement of  that  part  of  thecoiintn  and 
of  the  eastern  portion  of  Long  Island 
by  the  **  Yankees  ” were  vaiu.  Hearing  rumors  that 
the  Indians  intended  to  attack  New  Amsterdam, 
with  wlmse  inhabitants  they  had  up  to  this  time 
been  on  good  terms,  the  governor  made  himself  the 
aggressor,  and  forthwith  blunderingly  attacked  tho 
Raritan  tribe  aud  slew  some  of  their  number,  sowing 
the  seed  of  a long  and  bloody  war.  Meanwhile,  the 
West  India  Co.  m Holland  agreed  upon  the  contin- 
uance of  a liberal  policy  toward  new  settlers,  the  fruit 
of  which  was  the  ciinrterof  Freedoms  and  Exemptions 
(1640).  operating  decidedly  for  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  Kieft  constantly  issued  new  municipal 
regulations  of  which  there  was  great  need.  The 
tapping  of  beer  during  divine  service  and  after  one 
o’clock  at  night  was  forbidden.  Measures  were 
taken  to  prevent  the  deterioration  of  the  currency. 
Two  annual  agricultural  farms  were  fixed  on,  one 
of  cattle  and  one  of  hogs.  The  first  liquor  ever 
made  in  this  country  was  iu  1640  produced^froin 
a private  still  erected  by  the  governor  on  Staten 
Island,  and  lie  secured  for  Cornells  Melver  per- 
mission from  Dc  Vries,  patroon  of  Staten  Island,  to 
erect  a small  redoubt  upon  the  eastern  headland, 
where  a flag  was  raised  whenever  a vessel  ap- 
peared in  the  bay,  this  being  the  first  instauce  of  a 
marine  telegraph  in  New  York  harbor.  In  June, 
1641,  bis  inconsiderate  treatment  of  the  Raritan  In- 
dians fruited  in  their  attack  ou  De  Vries’  unprotected 
plantations  on  Staten  Island.  The  governor  forth- 
with fell  to  stirring  up  the  Hudson  river  Indians  by 
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exterminating  the  others.  An  Indian  murdered  a 
Dutchman  ou  Manhattan  Island  by  way  of  reveuge 
for  the  previous  murder  of  his  uucle;  and  while  the 
governor  would  at  once  have  proceeded  to  declnre 
war  for  this  fresh  attack,  he  was  jiersuuded  to  sub- 
mit the  case  to  a meeting  of  patroons,  masters,  and 
heads  of  families,  which  he  summoned  to  meet  him 
at  the  fort.  This  was  the  pioneer  of  popular  meet- 
ings ou  Manhattan  Island.  His  inclination  to  do 
this  is  attributed  by  the  historian  to  the  fact  that  lie 
was  told  by  friends  that  he  was  accused  of  exciting 
these  hostilities  in  order  that  he  might  make  wrong 
reckonings  with  the  West  India  Co.  Twelve 
men  were  selected  at  this  meeting  to  co-opera te 
with  t he  governor  and  council.  They  soon  de- 
manded reforms  in  his  administration.  Kieft 
made  a show  of  acceding  to  their  wishes,  but 
fulfilled  no  promise  of  reform,  and  at  once  is- 
sued a proclamation  that  lie 
should  cnll  no  more  meet- 
ings, and  forbade  any  one 
else  to  call  them.  Then  he 
sought  to  execute  his  pur- 
pose of  chastening  the  In- 
dians who  had  sheltered 
the  murderer  of  Manhattan  Island,  but  this  military 
expedition  against  them  was  not  especially  success- 
ful. It  was  about  this  time  (April,  1642)  that  in 
view  of  rumors  of  intended  attack  upon  all  New 
England  settlements  by  the  Indians,  that  the  town 
of  Greenwich  in  Connecticut,  deemed  it  best  to 
swear  allegiance  to  the  New  Netherland  govern- 
ment., and  gain  its  protection,  whatever  that  might 
be  worth.  Greenwich  inhabitants  were  accord- 
ingly invested  by  Kieft  with  all  the  rights  of  pa- 
trooiis.  Further  complications  arising  out  of  New 
Euglaud  aggressions  upon  the  New  Netlierlanders’ 
lands  ensued,  but  the  questions  at  issue  were  left  un- 
settled, alt  hough  they  were  the  subject  of  complaint 
from  the  States  General  of  Holland  to  the  govern- 
ment of  England.  The  outcome  of  ecclesiastical 
lisscnsioim  in  New  England  was  now  the  settling, 
under  Kiefl's  jurisdiction,  of  Newtown,  L.  L,  by 
some  of  the  best  of  its  subsequent  population,  who 
left  the  New  England  towns  of  Lynn  and  Ipswich 
(in  Massachusetts)  for  the  milder  rule  of  the  Dutch- 
man. Kieft  now  erected  at  the  West  India  Co’s, 
expense,  the  first  tavern  in  New  Amsterdam.  This 
was  followed  by  the  erection  of  a new  stone  church, 
seventy-two  feet  long,  fifty  feet  wide,  ntid  sixteen 
feet  high,  at  $1,000  for  the  job,  within  the  walls  of 
the  fort — on  its  front  a marble  slab,  with  the  in- 
scription : “ Anno  Domini,  1042,  Wilhelm  Kieft, 
Directcur  General,  Ileeft  de  gemeenU  de*en  (empel 
doer  bouiecn."  In  1787,  when  the  fort  was  demol- 
ished to  make  room  for  the  government  house,  this 
slab  was  found  buried  in  the  earth,  was  removed  to 
the  belfry  of  the  old  Dutch  Church  on  Garden 
street,  anil  remained  there  until  the  burning  of  the 
church  in  1865,  when  it  totally  disappeared.  An 
official  interpreter  between  the  Dutch  and  the  English 
colonists  who  had  settled  among  them,  was  now  ap- 
pointed at  an  annual  salary  of  260  guilders.  Indian 
troubles  multiplied,  aud  in  the  winter  of  10-13  (Feb. 
20th)  came  the  disgraceful  and  impolitic  massacre  of 
the  savages  at  Hoboken,  opposite  New  Amsterdam, 
by  Kieft’s  express  order,  which  was  afterward  most 
signally  avenged.  The  bloody  strife  was  carried  into 
Long  lslaud  aud  the  governor  was  justly  bold  re 
sponsible  for  the  slaughter  and  destruction  that  suc- 
ceeded. The  New  Amsterdam  inhabitants  were  so 
maddened  that  they  talked  of  demising  him  nml 
sending  him  in  chains  to  Holland.  Hut  a quasi  truce 
between  bis  opponents  aud  himself  followed,  in  con- 
sequence of  bis  concessions.  It  was  only  fora  time. 
Quarrels  broke  out  afresh,  and  by  1045  it  was  found 
by  the  directors  of  the  West  India  Co.  that,  since 


the  vear  1520,  their  North  American  province,  in- 
stead of  proving  to  them  a source  of  revenue,  had  ac- 
tually cost  them  over  550, 000  guilders,  above  returns. 
This  determined  Kieft's  recall,  and  after  disgraceful 
contentions  with  his  best  friends,  if  indeed  lie  had 
friends  in  New  Amsterdam,  including  fierce  dissen- 
sion with  Dominie  Bogardus,  pastor  of  the  church, 
the  headstrong  governor  sailed  for  Holland,  Aug. 
10.  1647,  hearing  with  him  more  than  $100,000 
which  he  had  gathered  together  during  his  term  of 
office;  Peter  Stuyvesant,  his  successor  as  governor, 
having  reached  New  Amsterdam  on  the  previous 
lltli  of  May.  With  him  went  Dominic  Itogardus 
and  certain  of  the  colonists,  against  whom  proceed- 
ings had  been  initiated  by  Kieft  and  Stuvvesant  as 
well.  The  vessel,  the  Princess,  was  lost  In  a storm 
ou  the  rocky  coast  of  Wales.  England,  and  only 
about  twenty  persons  escaped  death,  Kieft  and  bfa 
treasure  sinking  licneath  the  wnves,  together  with 
the  clergyman  and  eighty-one  other  souls. 

DRAKE,  Elias  Franklin,  capitalist,  was  born 
at  Urbana.  O.,  Dec.  21,  1813,  son  of  Henry  and 
Hannah  Spilling  Drake.  Ills  grandfather,  Itbumar 
Drake,  removed  from  Pennsylvania  to  Ohio  about 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  with  his  wife 
and  four  children  settled  in  Warren  county,  where 
he  engaged  in  farming.  His  fattier,  Henry  Drake, 
was  a physician,  but  died  soon  after  beginning  his 
practice,  leaving  a widow  aud  four  children,  of 
whom  Elias  Franklin  was  the  second.  The  widow 
took  up  her  residence  on  the  farm  of  Mathias  Spin- 
ing,  her  father,  and  being  a woman  of  strong  char- 
acter bravely  undertook  the  education  of  her  children. 
The  son  Ellas  when  but  seven  years  old  began  his 
life-work,  laboring  on  the  farm  in  summer  nnd  at- 
tending school  in  winter.  He  also  found  occupation 
for  some  months  in  a printing  office  at  Lebanon,  but 
the  confinement  impairing  his  health,  he  returned  to 
the  farm.  In  1828  he  liecanic  a clerk  in  a general 
store  in  Lebanon,  where  he  remained  three  years  and 
occupied  every  moment  of  his  spare  time  in  reading 
and  study.  In  1882  he  formed  a partnership  with 
three  other  young  meu  and  conducted  a general 
store,  but  soon  found  the  business  would  not  support 
so  many  partners,  and  Mr.  Drake 
withdrew.  Hetlicn  took  a clerk- 
ship and  continued  to  reside  in 
Lebanon  until  he  had  attained 
his  majority  in  1834.  He  then 
went  to  Columbus  as  chief  clerk 
of  the  state  treasurer.  He  was 
sent  officially  by  Gov,  Lucas  to 
Washington  on  state  business  and 
had  an  interview  with  President 
Jackson.  This  was  in  1830,  and 
lie  returned  in  time  to  cast  his 
first  presidential  vote  for  Wil- 
liam Henry  Harrison.  While 
in  the  treasury  department  Mr. 

Drake  began  the  study  of  law 
under  the  jierceptorskip  of  Noah 
Sway ne.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  at  Delaware,  O.,  in 
1837.  The  same  year  he  became 
cashier  of  the  Bank  of  Xenia, 
and  filled  the  jnisition  for  eleven  years.  During  this 
time  lie  was  one  of  the  most  influential  citizens, 
being  a member  of  the  town  council,  colonel  and  aide- 
de-camp  in  the  militia,  captain  of  the  fire  company, 
chief  officer  of  two  turnpike  roads,  trustee  of  the 
Presbyterinn  church,  president  of  the  Dayton  and 
Xenia  Railroad,  and  of  the  Dayton  and  Western 
I tail  road,  aud  largely  interested  in  the  construction 
of  the  Little  Miami,  Columbus,  and  Xenia  Railroad. 
He  was  president  of  the  county  agricultural  society 
aud  member  of  the  Whig  central  committee.  He  or- 
ganized the  home  league  for  the  protection  of  American 
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Industry,  which  waspledged  nottobuy  any  goods  other 
than  of’ American  manufacture,  anu  for  three  terms 
served  his  district  in  the  state  legislature,  and  was  for 
one  term  speaker  of  the  house.  In  1841  Mr.  Drake 
was  married  to  Frances  Murv,  daughter  of  Maj. 
James  Galloway,  of  Xenia.  Sfie  died  in  1844,  leav- 
ing one  child,  Sallio  Frances,  who  became  the  wife 
Charles  Rogers.  In  1848  he  accepted  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Columbus  Insurance  Co.  In  1856  he 
married  Caroline  Matilda,  daughter  of  Alexander 
McClurg,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.  She  died  Jan.  25,  1895, 
leaving  several  children.  Soon  after  his  second  mar- 
riage he  became  interested  with  Andrew  DcGraff  in 
railroad  building,  and  was  connected  with  the  leading 
railroad  enterprises  of  that  period  in  Ohio.  In  1860  he 
transferred  his  Held  of  operation  to  St.  Paul,  Minn. , 
and  constructed  the  first  ten  miles  of  railroad  built 
in  the  stnle.  In  1864  he  removed  his  family  to  St. 
Paul.  lie  built  the  St.  Paul  and  Sioux  City  Railroad 
and  the  Sioux  City  and  St.  Paul  Railroad  and  their 
tributaries,  and  was  for  more  than  sixteen  years  pres- 
ident of  the  companies,  which  were  the  only  railroads 
in  Minnesota  that  withstood  the  pauic  of  1871.  In 
1880  he  retired  from  railroad  management  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  care  of  his  rapidly  accumula- 
ting properties  in  the  West.  In  1882,  with  his  family, 
he  made  the  tour  of  Europe.  He  served  for  many 
years  its  director  of  the  Merchants’  National  Bank, 
the  St.  Paul  Trust  Co.,  the  St.  Paul  Fire  and  Ma- 
rine Insurance  Co.,  and  other  financial  institutions. 
He  was  front  its  organization  a member  of  the 
chamtier  of  commerce,  and  served  for  a term  as 
president  of  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Republican  national  conventions 
that  nominated  Mr.  Lincoln  at  Baltimore  in  1864, 
and  Mr.  Garfield  at  Chicago  in  1880.  At  the  latter  con- 
vention lie  introduced  the  resolution  that  broke  the 
unit  rule  and  secured  the  nomination  of  Garfield. 
In  1873  he  was  elected  to  the  state  senate  of  Minne- 
sota and  during  the  session  was  instrumental  in  se- 
curing to  the  state  500,000  acres  of  land  under  a 
lialf-forgotten  law  of  congress,  the  act  of  Sep.  4, 
1841.  which  granted  to  certain  states  public  lands 
for  internal  improvements.  Mr.  Drake  went  to 
California  in  November,  1891,  with  the  hope  that 
a change  of  climate  would  arrest  failiug  health. 
His  hopes  were  not  fulfilled,  and  he  died  at  Sau 
Diego,  Feb.  14,  1892. 

BLEWETT,  Benjamin  T,,  educator,  was  bom 
in  Warren  county,  Ky.,  Sept.  17,  1820.  Ilisearly  life 
was  spent  alternately  on  a farm  and  at  school  until 
bis  tbirteenth  year,  after  which  he  taught  the  younger 
members  of  his  family  during  the  winter  months, 
going  to  school  during’spriug  and  summer.  When 
eighteen  years  of  age  lie  was  admitted  to  the  school 
of  Josiab  Pillsbury,  and  prepared  for  college.  He  be- 
came a Baptist  two  years  after, and  having  decided  to 
preach,  determined  to  have  a good  collegiate  educa- 
tion. He  entered  Georgetown  College.  August.  1841, 
as  a freshman.  Not  having  sufficient  means  to  carry 
him  through  college,  he  went  to  the  academy  con- 
nected with  the  college  as  principal  at  a salary  of 
$350  a year:  he  kept  it  for  two  years,  then  again  at- 
tended college,  graduating  in  * 1846.  In  1848  lie 
married.  In  January,  1853,  he  resigned  the  position 
be  had  held  in  the  academy,  and  after  his  gradua- 
tion removed  to  Russellville  and  took  charge  of 
Bethel  High  School.  Here  lie  found  scope  for  iris  al- 
most miraculous  energy.  He  was  given  the  manage- 
ment of  the  enterprise.  The  school-house  was  not 
completed,  and  the  control  of  it  was  put  into  Iris 
hands.  After  a year  of  incessant  toil  the  building 
was  finished,  furnished,  and  formally  dedicated  to 
learning  and  religion,  Jan.  3,  1854.  At  first  came 
discouragements  and  disappointments,  but  the  high 
school  prospered.  Mr.  Blewett  now  decided  to  sup- 
ply the  felt  want  of  a Baptist  college  in  southern 


Kentucky,  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  trustees,  ob- 
tained a new  charter,  anti  the  Bethel  High  School 
was  transformed  into  Bethel  College;  Mr.  Blewett, 
ns  principal  of  the  high  school,  becoming  president  of 
the  latter.  This  college  continued  prosperous  until 
the  war,  when  it  closet!  temporarily.  After  this  Presi- 
dent Blewett  resigned  iu  1861.  seeking  another  field 
of  labor.  Upon  leaving  Russellville  he  took  charge 
of  Brakcn  Academy.  Augusta,  Ky.,  spending  ten 
years,  and  successfully  conducting  n first  class  school. 
In  1870  he  assumed  charge  of  a young  ladies’  acad- 
emy in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  This  school,  built  up  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Baptists,  had  become  embarrassed 
with  debt.  Presideut  Blewett  bought  it,  and  at 
sixty-nino  years  of  age,  is  now  (1895)  conducting  a 
senriuary  for  young  ladies.  His  two  sous  are  prin- 
cipals of  public  schools  in  St.  Louis,  each  having 
thirty  teachers  and  1,200  pupils.  His  two  daugh- 
ters are  associated  with  him  in  the  St.  Louis  Sem- 
inary. The  Baptists  of  southern  Keutucky  may 
well  feel  indebted  to  Mr.  Blewett  for  their  noble  col- 
lege. The  greater  part  of  his  prime  was  devoted  to 
its  up  building;  his  extraordinary  energy  and  vigor- 
ous mental  powers  were  brought  in  play,  his  perse- 
verance was  untiring,  and  Iris  small  fortune  also  was 
devoted  to  the  institution,  and  his  name  deserves 
honoring  by  those  enjoying  the  fruit  of  his  labors. 

BRENNAN,  Thomas,  lumberman,  was  bora 
in  Burnchureh,  Kilkenny,  Ireland,  Novemlicr,  1888. 
As  a lad  he  lived  in  the  same  parish  with  John  Ire- 
land. afterward  archbishop  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  see  of  St. 

Paul,  with  whom  a warm  ac- 
quaintance and  friendship  was 
ever  maintained.  Young  Breu- 
nan  came  to  America  when  a 
mere  lad  and  settler!  in  Wisconsin, 
where  lie  lived  upon  a farm  until 
he  was  nineteen  years  old,  when 
lie  left  the  farm  ami  became 
roadmnstcr  on  the  St.  Paul  and 
Duluth  Railroad.  He  drove  the 
first  spike  on  the  Northern  Pa» 
eifle  Railroad  at  Northern  Pa- 
cific Junction.  Later  lie  became 
superintendent  of  the  Duluth 
road,  but  resigned  the  position  in 
order  to  accept  the  superintend- 
ency  of  the  Manitoba  Railroad. 

In  1881  lie  gave  up  railroading 
to  engage  in  the  lumber  business,  and  so  successful 
was  this  venture  that  he  came  to  lie  known  as  one  of 
the  largest  operators  in  the  Northwest,  in  which  lie 
acquired  a large  fortune.  He  was  ever  a devoted 
son  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  identified 
with  even'  movement  made  by  the  bishop  and  arch- 
bishop which  called  for  lay  operation.  His  sympa- 
thies were  easily  aroused  and  always  found  practical 
expression  in  good  deeds,  performed  in  so  delicate  a 
way  as  to  leave  Iris  beneficiaries  doubtful  as  to  the 
source  of  the  benefaction.  He  was  a member  of  the 
8<>ciety  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Orphan  Asylum, 
president  of  the  Irish- American  Club,  a member  uf 
the  Celtic  American  Club,  and  of  the  Contractors’ 
and  Builders’  Association.  Mr.  Breiumn  was  mar- 
ried iu  1867  to  Mary  Agnes  Kelly  of  Dodge  county, 
Wis.  Overwork  and  climatic  influences  finally  un- 
dermined liis  health  and  he  sought  restoration  in  the 
milder  climate  of  Arkansas.  He  visited  t he  Hot 
Springs  and  while  there  died,  March  1,  1889. 

GUINCY,  Edmund,  author  and  reformer,  was 
bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  1,  1808.  He  was  the 
sccoud  son  of  Josiaii  Quincy,  president  of  Harvard. 
The  atmosphere  of  literature  and  culture  in  his  home 
early  gave  him  a taste  for  literature,  which  he  in- 
dulged even  licfore  lie  entered  college.  He  was 
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noted  for  the  sprightliness  of  his  compositions  dur- 
ing his  course  at  Harvard,  from  which  he  was  grad- 
uated in  1837.  He  was  associated  with  William 
Lloyd  Garrison  and  Mrs.  Maria  Weston  Chapman  in 
the  conduct  of  the  “ Non-Resistant,”  a paper  which, 
while  not  the  official  organ  of  the  Abolitionists,  re- 
presented the  peaceful  methods 
to  which  they  had  pledged  them- 
selves. Mr.  Quincy  was  the  chief 
editor,  and  furnished  most  of  the 
original  articles,  Mr.  Garrison  con- 
fining himself  to  the  “selections,” 
and  the  general  oversight.  The 
jwpor  lived  only  two  yenrs,  but 
its  significance  for  the  philoso- 
phic liistorian  is.  that  it  is  in- 
dicative of  the  millennial  char- 
acter of  the  reformatory  fer- 
ment that  pervaded  the  period. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  ac- 
tive members  in  the  Non  Resist- 
ant Convention  in  1840,  at  which 
the  Abolitionists  adopted  this 
principle.  Mr.  Quincy  wrote  an 
admirable  biography  of  his  father,  and  in  1850 
published  a novel,  entitled,  “Wensley,”  which 
Whittier  pronounced  the  liest  book  of  the  kind  since 
Hawthorne's  “ Blithedale  Romance.”  He  was  one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  effective  contributors  to  the 
anti-slavery  press,  to  which  lie  devoted  his  best  pow- 
ers. Hedlea  iu  Dedham,  Mass.,  May  17,  1877. 

SHEPARD,  Edward  Morse,  was  born  in  New 
York  city,  July  28,  1850.  His  father,  Lorenzo  B. 
Shepard,  died  in  New  York  city  in  1856,  after  a 
distinguished,  though  brief,  career  as  a lawyer  and 
politician.  Three  years  after  his  father’s  death  Mr. 
Shepard  removed  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  lie  obtained 
his  education  in  the  public  schools,  studied  one  year 
at  Oberlin  College  in  Ohio,  and  in  1869  was  grad- 
uated from  the  Free  College  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
He  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Man  & Parsons,  and 
three  years  after  his  admission  to  the  bar  established 
an  office  of  his  own.  In  1876  he  entered  into  part- 
nership with  Albert  Stickney,  the  firm  name  being 
Stickncy  <fc  Shepard.  In  1890  he  formed  a partner- 
ship with  John  E.  Parsons  under  the  name  of  Par- 
sons, Shepard  & Ogden.  Mr.  Shepard  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  organization  of  the  Young  Men's 
Democratic  Club  of  Brooklyn,  serving  during  the 
years  1888,  '84,  and  '85  as  its  president  and  for  two 
earlier  years  as  chairman  of  the  executive  committee. 
He  was  counsel  in  1887  in  investigating  official  abuses 
in  Brooklyn.  He  was  appointed  civu  service  com- 
missioner by  Mayor  Low,  and  originated  the  civil 
service  code  which  has  since  been  pronounced  the 
most  practical  and  effective  of  any  yet  adopted  in 
America.  For  two  yearn  under  Mayor  Chapin  he 
was  chairman  of  the  civil  service  commissioners  of 
Brooklyn.  In  1884  and  1885  he  was  forest  commis- 
sioner of  New  York  state  and  prepared  the  plan  of  the 
forest  preserve  of  New  York.  He  has  made  frequent 
addresses  and  written  magazine  articles  and  mono- 
graphs on  historical,  economic,  and  literary  subjects, 
and  iu  1888 published  in  the  “ American  Statesman” 
series  “ The  Life  of  Martin  Van  Buren."  The  or- 
ganizations of  which  he  is  a member  are  the  Cobden 
Club  of  England,  the  Manhattan.  University.  Re- 
form, and  Church  clubs  of  New  York,  and  the  Ham- 
ilton, Brooklyn,  and  Riding  and  Driving  clubs  of 
Brooklyn.  He  is  a member  of  Holy  Trinity  Epis- 
copal Church,  trustee  of  the  Packer  Institute,  and 
regent  of  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital.  In  the 
early  part  of  1892  Mr.  Shepard  was  at  the  official 
head  of  the  Democratic  uprising  in  Kings  county  to 
prevent  the  nomination  or  David  B.  Hill  and  to  se- 
cure the  nomination  of  Mr.  Cleveland  for  the  pres- 
idency. In  the  fall  of  1898,  by  articles  in  periodicals 


and  by  public  sjieeches  and  also  by  effective  political 
organization  he  led  a revolt  of  about  one-third  part 
of  the  Democratic  party  in  Kings  county  against 
party  abuses  in  local  affairs,  the  result  of  the  move- 
ment being  the  overwhelming  defeat  of  the  old  or- 
ganization of  his  party.  In  November,  1893,  the 
governor  of  New  York  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Shepard  and  Gen.  Tracy,  lately  the  secretary  of  the 
navy,  the  prosecution  of  the  extraordinary  election 
frauds  at  Gravesend.  The  general  direction  of  these 
prosecutions  was  in  Mr.  Shepard’s  hands.  They  re- 
sulted before  the  end  of  March,  1894,  iu  the, impris- 
onment at  Sing  Sing  of  John  Y.  McKane,  a famous 
political  boss,  and  the  imprisonment  in  the  Peniten- 
tiary of  twenty  other  offenders;  the  complete  de- 
struction of  the  political  power  of  McKane  and  his 
following;  and  later  a complete  security  against  a 
repetition  of  the  abuses  by  the  legislative’ incorpora- 
tion of  Gravesend  iuto  the  city  of  Brooklyn. 

ADAMS,  Ezra  Eastman,  clergyman  and 
author,  was  born  at  Concord,  N.  II.,  Aug.  29, 
1813.  He  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College 
in  1836,  and  passed  the  succeeding  thirteen  years  in 
Europe,  mostly  in  France,  where  be  was  seamen’s 
chaplain  at  Hnvre.  Returning  to  this  country,  he 
was  made  pastor  of  a church  at  Nashua,  N,  H„ 
until  1860,  when  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and 
founded  the  Broad  Street  Church.  In  1867  he  was 
made  professor  of  theology  in  Lincoln  University, 
Pa.,  and  in  1870  became  editorially  connected  with 
the  “Presbyterian,”  published  at  Philadelphia, 
both  of  which  positions  be  held  until  ills  death.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  poems  of  merit,  and  con- 
tributed freely  to  the  “Presbyterian.”  He  died 
at  Oxford,  Pu.,  Nov.  8,  1871. 

DAVIES,  Charles  William,  steel  and  copper 
plate  engraver  and  stationer,  was  bom  at  Whitcs- 
boro’,  N.  Y.,  June  21,  1854,  only  sou  of  David  and 
Sarah  (Jones)  Davies,  both  members  of  the  Con- 
gregational church.  Ilis  father  was  a carpenter 
and  builder,  who  came  to  this  country  from  Wales  in 
1828  at  the  age  of  six  years,  and  settled  in  central 
New  York  state.  Charles  completed  a course  in 
the  public  schools  and  entered  as  a student  into  the 
Whitesboro’  Seminary.  Here  he  continued  to  take 
elective  studies  until  he  was  twenty  years  of  age. 
Upon  leaving  school  be  went  to  Utica,  N.  Y.,  and 
served  as  an  apprentice  in  a jewelry  store.  He  felt  a 
natural  inclination  toward  engrav- 
ing, and  after  working  under  one 
of  the  engravers  of  that  city  long 
enough  to  acquire  a thorough 
knowledge  of  the  art,  he  formed 
a partnership  with  his  employer, 
which  continued  for  two  years. 

He  then  went  to  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
and  started  in  business  for  himself. 

But  no  sooner  had  he  gained  a 
foothold  than  he  was  burned  out. 
thus  being  reduced  to  a state  of 
most  embarnssing  poverty;  yet, 
possessed  of  unflinching  courage, 
lie  faced  the  world  determined 
not  to  surrender.  At  this  time 
he  was  drawn  toward  the  West 
ami  set  out  for  Minncajiolis.  Ho 
stopped  at  Grand  ltapids.  where 
he  worked  a while  at  his  trade, 
and  Dually  reaching  his  destination,  without  friends, 
standing,  or  resources,  in  a new  city.  He  was  deter- 
mined to  succeed,  and  liegan  business  in  bis  own 
name.  With  a capital  of  50  cents  he  converted  a 
store  box  into  a table,  and  with  a few  tools  and  plenty 
of  pluck  he  began  business  as  the  pioneer  engraver 
of  Minneapolis,  November,  1881.  Under  his  t ireless 
and  persistent  care  his  business  has  grown  until  its  pa- 
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trons  fire  not  only  of  his  own  city  but  throughout 
the  entire  Northwest.  He  was  married  in  1885  to 
Clara  Getz  of  Delaware,  O.,  a woman  reared  in  a 
Methodist  home  and  of  strong  Christian  character. 
Their  home,  always  open  to  their  friends,  is  filled 
with  books,  music,  and  rare  works  of  art.  They 
have  two  children,  Marion  and  Clifford. 

HART,  Joel,  T,,  sculptor,  was  bom  in  Clark 
countv,  Ky.,  in  1810.  Not  having  facilities  for  a 
school  education,  he  obtained  what  learning  he  could 
from  books  at  home.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a ma- 
son until  1830,  when  be  removed  to  Lexington,  Ky., 
where  he  worked  in  a marble  yard.  A t tliis  time  he 
met  with  S.  V.  Clevenger,  also  a stone-cutter,  with 
whom  he  worked  for  a number  of  years.  He  was 
inspired  by  Clevenger  to  model  busts  in  clay,  and 
soon  developed  unusual  talent.  He  studied  anatomy 
at  the  old  medical  college  in  Lexington,  for  the  sake 
of  exactness  in  his  art.  His  first  effort  of  note  in  bis 
new  profession  was  a bust  of  Cassius  M.  Clay,  a 
young  man  of  his  own  age.  The  Ladies'  Clay  Associ- 
ation of  Richmond  commissioned  him  to  execute  a 
statue  of  Henry  Clay,  upon  which  he  worked  three 
years.  He  went  to  Florence,  Italy,  in  the  fall  of  1894 
to  transfer  his  work  to  marble,  and  the  statue  now 
stands  in  Richmond,  Va.  The  city  of  New  Orleans 
ordered  a colossal  bronze  statue  of  Clay.  Tbirtv 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  Florence,  during  which 
time  he  made  many  busts  of  note.  Of  his  ideal  pieces 
the  most  appreciated  are,  “ Angelina.”  “ II  Pense- 
roso,”  and  the  “ Triumph  of  Chastity,”  which  is  con- 
sidered his  masterpiece.  He  died  in*  Florence,  Italy, 
March  1,  1877. 

HIGBY,  William  Riley,  banker,  was  l>om 
in  Bridgeport,  Conn..  Aug.  6.  1825,  son  of  Hcrvcy 
and  Charlotte  (Baldwin)  Higby,  and  grandson  of 
Maj.  Samuel  Higby.  His  father  was  a leading  cit- 
izen of  Bridgeport,  and  held  many  positions  of  honor 
and  trust.  His  maternal  ancestry  were  Huguenots, 
who  fled  to  this  country  about  the  time  of  the  mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew.  William  was  educated 
in  the  private  schools  at  Bridge- 
port and  New  Haven,  and  began 
business  life  as  teller  and  book- 
keeper in  the  Connecticut  Bank  in 
1844.  After  seven  years'  service  in 
this  positiou  he  engaged  In  the 
manufacturing  business,  which  was 
destroyed  by  Arc  a few  months  la- 
ter. In  1851  iie  assisted  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Pequonnock  Bank 
and  was  its  first  cashier.  He  offici- 
ated in  this  position  until  1889, 
wheu  he  resigned  to  engage  in  fire 
insurance,  associating  with  him  two 
years  later  T.  B.  Dc  Forest.  Mr. 
Higby  has  held  many  positions  of 
responsibility  and  trust  in  town 
and  city  affairs.  He  was  city  treas- 
urer 1858-57,  for  eleven  years  was 
treasurer  of  the  town,  and  twelve 
years  a member  of  tho  board  of 
fire  commissioners.  For  nearly  twenty  vears  he  has 
been  a director,  and  is  now  vice-president,  of  the 
Connecticut  National  Bank,  and  for  over  thirty 
vears  has  been  a trustee  of  the  Bridgeport  Savings 
Bank,  and  is  a director  and  president  of  the  Bridge- 
port Gas  Light  Co.,  succeeding  his  father  who  was 
an  efficient  officer  of  these  institutions.  Mr.  Higby 
has  been  director,  secretary,  and  treasurer  of  the 
Mountain  Grove  Cemetery  Association  since  1801. 
He  became  a master  Mason  in  1852,  and  was  the 
first  Templar  in  Hamilton  Commandery  iu  1855. 
He  received  in  1855  the  several  grades  of  the  A.  A. 
8.  R.,  including  the  83d°,  and  in  1878  was  received 
into  the  Royal  Order  of  Scotland.  Mr.  Higby  has 


occupied  all  the  principal  positions  In  all  the  bodie8 
of  the  A.  A.  S.  It.  at  Bridgeport,  and  since  1808  ha8 
been  grand  treasurer  of  the  Connecticut  grand 
commandery.  He  is  one  of  the  two  active  members 
of  the  state  of  Connecticut  in  the  supreme  council  of 
the  A.  A.  8.  R.  for  the  northern  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  He  has  always  manifested  a deep 
interest  in  Masonic  matters,  and  is  one  of  the  few 
83^  Masons  in  the  state.  An  eminent  writer  says 
of  Mr.  Higby,  •*  Among  the  prominent  features  of 
liis  character  are  fidelity  to  principles  and  causes 
which  he  may  es|KMise,  without  regard  to  popular 
clamor  on  the  one  hand  or  popular  favor  on  the 
other.”  He  married  in  1840  Mary,  daughter  of  Ly- 
man Johnson,  and  they  have  two  daughters. 

REID,  James,  president  of  the  College  of  Mon- 
tana, was  horn  in  Dundas  county.  Ontario,  Can- 
ada, of  Scotch -Irish  ancestry,  lie  worked  upon 
his  father's  farm,  attended  {he 
neighboring  public  schools,  where 
he  also  taught,  and  eventually 
entered  Toronto  and  McGill 
(Montreal)  Universities.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  latter  in 
1881,  receiving  his  diploma  from 
tho  Presbyterian  College  dur- 
ing the  same  year.  He  next 
studied  at  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York  city,  and 
at  the  theological  schools  of 
Edinburgh.  Upon  his  return 
to  America,  he  was  for  a time 
engaged  iu  connection  with  tho 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Bay 
City,  Mich.  Mr.  Reid  spent 
1889-90  in  post-graduate  work 
at  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
going  front  there  to  the  pas- 
torate of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Deer  Lodge, 
Mont.;  also  the  seat  of  the  College  of  Montana.  In 
1890  be  was  appointed  president  of  the  college,  in 
which  capacity  he  did  much  to  forward  that  institu- 
tion's best  interests.  President  Reid  is  well  known 
throughout  the  state  as  an  educator,  lecturer,  and 
preacher.  He  was  the  Unit  president  of  the  Mon- 
tana state  council  of  education;  was  president  of  the 
State  Teachers’  Association  in  1894;  and  a member 
of  the  state  board  of  education. 

ROWAN,  John,  jurist  and  statesman,  was  Iwm 
in  Pennsylvania  in  1778.  His  fHther.  William  Rowan, 
at  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war.  went  to  Ken- 
tucky and  settled  in  Louisville,  at  that  time  a mere 
village.  The  next  spring  they  removed  further 
West,  settling  on  Green  river.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen lie  entered  the  classical  school  at  Bardstown. 
Upon  leaving  school  lie  went  to  Lexington  and  com- 
menced the  study  of  law,  and  in  1795  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  He  soon  attained  a high  rank  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  Kentucky  even  at  that  date  contained 
many  men  of  talent,  learning,  and  eloquence — yet 
he  was  considered  ouo  of  the  foremost.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  convention  that  formed  the  present 
constitution  of  Kentucky  in  1799.  He  was  made 
secretary  of  state  in  1804,  and  two  years  later  was 
elected  to  congress.  He  was  appointed  judge  of  the 
court  of  appeals  in  1819,  and  while  on  the  bench  de- 
livered a learned  and  forcible  opinion  on  the  power 
of  congress  to  charter  a bank  of  the  United  States. 
He  resigned  his  seat  in  1821 ; in  1824  he  wns  elected 
to  the  IT.  S.  senate,  iu  which  lie  served  six  vears. 
The  last  public  office  Mr.  Rowan  filled  was  that  of 
commissioner  to  adjust  the  claims  of  United  States 
citizens  against  Mexico,  under  the  convention  of 
Washington  of  April,  1889.  Upon  the  organization 
of  the  Kentucky  Historical  Society  in  1838,  he  was 
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elected  president,  and  held  that  office  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  July  18,  1843. 
Rowan  county,  Kv.,  was  named  in  his  honor. 

PHIP8,  Sir  william,  colonial  governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, was  born  at  Woolwich,  Me.,  a small  settle- 
ment near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Kennebec.  Feb. 
2, 1651.  He  was  one  of  twenty-six  children  of  James 
Phips,  gunsmith,  who  had  emigrated  from  Bristol, 
England,  at  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  col- 
onies. While  he  was  very  young  he  was  a shepherd 
boy  ; at  eighteen  be  bound  himself  to  a ship-carpen- 
ter and  remained  with  him  four  years.  In  1673  he 
removed  to  Boston,  and  for  a year  w-orked  at  his 
trade,  learning  meanwhile  to  read  and  write.  Here 
he  also  married  about  this  time  Mrs.  Hull,  widow 
of  a Boston  merchant,  and  by  the  connection  thus 
formed  laid  the  foundation  of  future  prosperity.  He 
theu  engaged  in  ship-building  and  in  trading  by  sea, 
but  his  ventures  were  not  successful,  nor  was  it  until 
1684-87  that  lie  got  his  start  in  lifo  by  recoveringsuuk- 
en  treasures  from  the  sea  near  Port  de  la  Plata  in 
the  Bahama  islands,  to  the  amount,  of  £300,000, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  English  Duke  of  Albe- 
marle, his  own  share  being  some  £1,600.  King 
James  II.  was  advised  to  seize  the  whole  cargo,  in- 
stead of  taking  the  tenth  which  by  law  belonged  to 
him,  but  he  refused  to  do  so,  and  instead  promised 
to  Phips  the  royal  countenance  and  favor.  This 
promise  was  fulfilled  in  part, 
in  the  conference  upon  Phips 
of  knighthood,  and  a request 
that  he  remain  in  England,  with 
a further  engagement  that  be 
should  have  Honorable  em- 
ployment in  the  public  service. 
The  latter  proposal  Phips  de- 
clined and  was  forthwith  ap- 
pointed sheriff  of  New  England 
oy  liis  royal  master.  But  he 
found  when  he  reached  Boston, 
Mass.,  that  his  patent  as  sher- 
iff would  not  put  him  In  posses- 
sion of  the  office.  Sir  Edmund 
Andros  being  the  colonial  gov- 
ernor, and  after  a timehe  re- 
turned to  England,  where  he  re- 
ceived from  .Tames  II.,  then  in 
exile,  an  offer  of  the  government 
of  New  England,  which  offer  he  was  shrewd  enough 
to  refuse.  Returning  to  Boston  iu  1089,  he  offered 
his  services  to  Gov.  Bnuistreet  for  the  Indian  war 
then  raging  on  the  frontiers.  A bout  this  time  (March, 
1890)  lie  became  a member  of  the  North  Church  iu 
Boston,  of  which  the  Rev.  Cotton  Mather  was  minis- 
ter, in  whom  he  found  a steadfast  friend;  and  this 
year  in  the  service  of  the  colony  he  headed  success- 
ful expeditlousagaiust  Port  Royal  in  Acadia,  wheuce 
French  privateers  had  fitted  out  to  prey  upon 
Massachusetts  commerce.  The  place  surrendered 
to  Phips  at  his  first  summons.  Previous  to  sail- 
ing he  was,  for  the  first,  time,  made  a freeman. 
In  the  more  ambitious  scheme  of  the  capture  of 
Canada  by  the  Massachusetts  colonists  (also  in  1690) 
Phips  commanded  the  naval  force  of  thirty -two 
vessels  carrying  2.000  men,  for  operations  against 
Quebec  ou  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  But  his  vessels 
met  with  a most  mortifying  repulse  at  Quclice.  and 
from  that  and  other  causes  the  expedition  ended  in 
failure,  at  a cost  to  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  of 
£50,000.  Disheartened  by  this  result,  Phips  was 
yet  ready  to  proceed  to  London  on  colonial  matters, 
ostensibly  to  secure  aid  for  another  movement  against 
Canada,  but  really  (as  lias  been  claimed)  to  solicit 
the  restoration  of  the  colonial  charter,  which  bad 
been  taken  away  by  the  British  authorities  in  1684. 
The  issue  of  this  visit,  and  of  the  exertions  which  he 
made  in  company  with  Iucreuse  Mather,  then  agent 


of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  in  England,  was  the 
assurance  of  a new  charter  for  the  colony,  and  the 
appointment  of  Sir  William  Phips  as  governor,  his 
connections  also  making  him  captain-general  of  the 
colonies  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island.  He 
reached  Boston  with  this  instrument  May  14,  1694, 
Mather  returning  with  him.  He  at  once,  without 
authority,  instituted  a special  commission  of  oyer 
and  terminer  for  the  trial  of  alleged  witches,  of 
whom,  following  the  manifestations  at  Salem,  there 
were  then  in  jail  aud  awaiting  trial  nearly  100, 
and  it  was  by  that  court  that  the  execution  of 
the  twenty  Salem  witches,  so  called,  was  ordered. 
In  August  of  the  same  year,  the  governor  sailed  with 
450  men  for  Pemaqu id  river,  in  the  present  state  of 
Maine,  where  a stockade  fort  had  previously  been 
erected  by  Gov.  Andros.  This  had  been  des- 
troyed by  the  Indians  in  1689,  and  as  the  French  and 
Indians  were  at  this  time  troublesome,  Phips  re- 
built the  fort,  this  time  substantially.  This  proceed- 
ing, however,  brought  him  into  collision  with  his 
own  colonists,  and  his  reputation  not  only  as  a mili- 
tary man  but  as  a civil  administrator  began  to  de- 
cline, largely  because  of  personal  peculiarities  of  tem- 
per. Quarrels  ensued,  and  in  a street  encounter  w ith 
the  captain  of  the  frigate  which  bad  brought  them 
to  Boston  from  England,  the  governor  knocked 
down  bis  antagonist  and  beat  him  with  his  cane, 
after  which  he  put  him  into  jail,  and  then  sent  him 
to  the  secretary  of  state  in  London.  His  appoint- 
ment as  captain-general  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island  also  brought  perplexity  to  him  ; he  had  a se- 
rious altercation  with  Brenton,  the  royal  collector  of 
customs  in  Boston,  and  offered  him  personal  violence, 
and  was  speedily  involved  moreover  in  bitter  con- 
troversy with  Gov.  Fletcher  of  New  York  about  the 
surrender  of  a fugitive  from  Fletcher’s  jurisdiction, 
whom  Phips  would  not  give  up  to  1dm  upon  demand. 
Upon  representations  from  individuals  iu  tliecolony, 
the  governor  soon  found  ldmself  summoned  to  Eng- 
land by  the  English  privy  council,  that  he  might 
clear  himself  of  the  accusations  brought  against  him 
by  his  opponents,  lie  sailed  for  London,  in  obedi- 
ence to  tli is  order,  Nov.  19,  1694,  after  an  adminis- 
tration of  but  two  years  and  a half.  He  appears 
to  have  succeeded  in  defending  himself  satisfactorily, 
and  received  assurances  of  his  restoration  to  the  gov* 
crnorsliip,  but  was  suddenly  taken  ill;  and  on  Feb. 
1.8,  1695,  be  died  of  malignant  fever. 

HORNBLOWER,  Josiah,  engineer,  was  born 
in  Staffordshire,  England,  Feb.  23.  1729.  Having 
a taste  for  mathematics  aud  mechanics,  life 
early  studies  were  in  those  directions,  aud  bis  elder 
brother  beiug  an  eminent  engineer,  lie  adopted 
that  profession,  and  with  him  went  to  Cornwall 
in  1745,  where  he  aided  him  in  setting  up  steam 
pumping  engines  for  the  mines.  Through  this 
and  other  experience  lie  became  accomplished  in 
milting  and  machinery,  and  having  emigrated  to 
the  United  States  iu  1753  he  built,  near  fiellcville. 
N.  J.,  the  first  steam-engine  ever  constmeted  in 
this  country,  and  which  was  used  in  connection 
with  the  copper  mines  near  that  town.  Of  these 
mines  he  was  manager  for  five  years,  during  that 
time  being  also  commissioned  as*  captain  and  em- 
ployed in  the  defense  of  New  Jersey  against  the 
inroads  of  the  Frcncli  and  Indians  during  the  war 
of  1755.  During  the  revolutionary  war  he  was  a 
member  of  the  lower  bouse  of  the  New  Jersey 
legislature,  of  which  he  was  speaker  in  1780.  The 
British  made  a futile  attempt  to  kidnap  him,  aud  in 
1781  be  was  elected  to  the  up|»er  braucb  of  that 
body,  of  which  lie  continued  a member  uutil  1784, 
when  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  Continental 
congress.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  be  was 
judge  of  the  Essex  court  of  common  pleas.  He  died 
iu  Newark,  N.  J.,  Jan.  21,  1809. 
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MITCHELL,  Donald  Grant,  author,  was  bom 
at  Norwich,  Comi.,  Apr.  12,  1822.  lie  was  the 
grandson  of  the  distinguished  jurist,  Stephen  Mix 
Mitchell,  through  whose  efforts  Connecticut  wasable 
to  establish  her  claim  to  the  tract  of  laud  known  as 
the  Western  Reserve.  His  father  was  the  pastor  of 
the  Second  Congregational  Church  in  Norwich. 
Donald  was  prepared  for  college  a t the  boarding- 
school  at  Ellington,  Conn.,  by  Dr.  John  Hall,  said 
to  be  the  original  of  some  of 
the  traits  portrayed  in  the  hero 
of  Mitchell's  only  novel,  " Dr. 
Johns.”  From  this  school  he 
entered  Yale  College,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  1841,  when, 
his  health  being  somewhat  im- 
paired, ho  spent  the  next  three 
years  upon  his  maternal 
grandfather’s  farm  in  Salem, 
Conu.,  where  he  probably 
received  his  impressions  of 
country  life,  which  lie  has 
so  beautifully  portrayed  later 
In  his  books.  He  became 
much  interested  in  agricul- 
ture, and  wrote  a number 
of  letters  to  the  “Albany 
Cultivator,”  and  took  the 
prize  given  by  the  New  York 
Agricultural  Society  fora  plan 
In  1844  he  went  to  Europe, 
spending  one-hal  f the  winter  on  the  island  of  Jersey 
and  in  the  following  spring  rambling  over  England 
on  foot,  visiting  every  county  and  contributing  let- 
ters to  various  journals.  After  spending  a year  and  a 
half  on  the  continent,  he  returned, and  began  the  study 
of  law  in  New  York.  With  the  materials  gathered 
during  his  continental  trip  he  published  “ Fresh 
Gleanings;  or,  a New  Sheaf  from  the  Old  Fields  of 
Continental  Europe,  by  Ike  Marvel,”  which  was  a 
delightful  volume  of  leisurely  observation  of  the  Old 
World.  Mr.  Mitchell’s  healtli  not  being  able  to  hear 
the  confinement  of  a law  office,  he  again  visited  Eu- 
rope in  1848,  traveling  through  England  and  Switzer- 
land, and  was  in  Paris  during  the  revolution  of  that 
year,  the  experiences  of  which  he  recorded  in  “ The 
Battle  Summer,”  published  the  next  year.  Upon  his 
return  to  New  York  he  began  the  publication  of  “The 
Lorgnette,  ” a weekly  jieriodical  In  the  size  and  style  of 
" Salmagundi,”  which  was  afterward  issued  in  book 
form.  This  was  issued  under  the  nom  de  plume  of 
“John  Timon.”  Although  it  attracted  much  atten- 
tion from  its  brilliancy  and  style,  the  author’s  incog- 
nito was  preserved  for  nearly  a year.  At  this  time 
Mr.  Mitchell  brought  out  nis  more  popular  work, 
“Reveries  of  a Bachelor,”  a delightful  contempla- 
tion of  life  from  the  slippered  ease  of  the  chimney- 
corner.  The 
contribution 
under  the  title 
followed  in  1851  by  “ Dream  Life,”  written  in  the 
same  vein  of  hazy  reminiscence  in  which  every  one 
finds  the  story  of  his  own  life.  Some  one  has  said 
that  these  compositions  are  to  American  literature 
what  a wood  fire  is  on  a dreary  day.  They  are  all 
warmth  and  cheer  and  light.  They  somewhat  re- 
semble Irving’s  “ Sketch  Book  ” in  their  tender  sen- 
timent, and  in  the  elegance  and  delicacy  of  their 
diction,  which  has  placed  them  among  the  classics 
of  American  literature.  In  1850  he  married 
Mary,  a daughter  of  Wm.  B.  Pringle,  of  Char- 
leston, S.  C.,  and  great-granddaughter  of  Re- 
becca Motte.  In  1854  Mr.  Mitchell  was  appointed 
U.  S.  consul  to  Venice,  where  he  began  collecting 
material  for  a history  of  the  Venetian  Republic. 
This  was  never  written,  but  the  materia)  appears 
in  his  later  writings,  and  in  “ Titian  and  his  Times,” 
VI.  -7 


iruiu  mic  suppereu  ease  oi  me  cnimney- 
’he  basis  of  this  work  was  originally  a 
>n  to  the  “Southern  Literary  Messenger,” 
title  "A  Bachelor’s  Reverie.”  This  was 


delivered  as  a lecture  before  the  Yale  Art  School,  of 
which  Mr.  Mitchell  has  been  a trustee  since  its  es- 
tablishment, and  was  later  included  in  his  volume 
of  miscellaneous  writings,  entitled  “Bound  To- 
gether.” He  returned  in  1866,  and  bought  a farm 
in  the  neighborhood  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  which 
he  named  Edgewood,  and  which  has  subsequently 
become  well  known  to  the  public  through  his  books 
on  rural  life.  In  them  lie  conveys  much  practical 
information,  together  with  a delightful  {esthetic  fla- 
vor of  sentiment  and  literary  refinement.  These  arc 
"My  Funn  of  Edgewood,  ’ “ Wet  Days  at  Edge- 
wood,"  “ Rural  Studies,  with  Hints  for  Countiy 
Places.”  These  works  were  preceded  by  “Fudge 
Doings,”  which  appeared  original!}-  in  the  “ Knick- 
erbocker Mngazine.”  He  has  been  an  occasional  con- 
tributor to  “ Harper’s  Magazine  ” and  tbc  “ Atlan- 
tic Monthly,”  besides  writing  for  other  periodicals 
and  delivering  lectures  and  addresses  on  subjects 
connected  with  literature  and  agriculture.  In  1868 
he  edited  the  “ Atlantic  Almanac,”  and  the  next 
year  became  the  editor  of  the  “ Hearth  and  Home.” 
He  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  Industrial 
Art  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  of  1876,  and  was 
also  appointed  U.  8.  commissioner  to  the  Paris  Ex- 
position of  1878,  in  which  year  Yale  conferred  upon 
liim  the  degree  of  LL.D.  In  addition  to  the  books 
mentioned,  Mr.  Mitchell  published;  “ Seven  Stories 
with  Basement  and  Attic " (1864);  “ About  Old 
Story-Tellers  ”(1869);  and  “Pictures  of  Edgewood  ” 
(187i) ; also  a series  of  literary  papers  delivered  be 
fore  various  educational  institutions,  nnd  published 
under  the  general  title  of  “English  Lunds,  Letters, 
nnd  Kings,  "i.e.:  “From  Celt  to  Tudor  ”(1889);  “From 
Elizabeth  to  Anne  ” (1890) ; “ Queen  Anne  and  the 
Georges"  (1895).  Many  of  his  books  concealed  the 
name  of  their  nuthor  under  the  name  “ Ike  Marvel.” 


WRIGHT,  Carroll  Davidson,  statistician,  was 
born  in  Dunbarton,  N.  H.,  July  25,  1840,  the  son  of 
Rev.  Nathan  Reed  Wright.  He  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  and 
the  high  school  at  Reading,  Mass,  In  1860  he  entered 
upon  the  study  of  law.  In  1862  he  enlisted  as  a 
private  in  the  14th  regiment  New  Hanishire  volun- 
teers, and  became  colonel  of  this  regiment  in  Decem- 
ber, 1864.  His  principal  service 
was  as  acting  assistant  adjutant- 
general  of  n brigade  in  Gen.  Sheri- 
dan’s Shenandoah  Valley  cam- 
paign. He  left  the  army  in 
March,  1865,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  New  Hampshire  bar  in 
October  of  that  year,  but,  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health,  did  not  begin 
practice  until  August,  1867,  aiid 
then  at  Boston,  living,  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1867,  admitted  to  the 
Massachusetts  and  U.  S.  courts. 

He  served  in  the  Massachusetts 
state  senate  during  the  years 
1872-78,  and  in  the  latter  year 
secured  the  passage  of  a bill 
to  provide  the  establishment 
of  trains  for  workingmen  on 
suburbnu  roads.  He  was  chief 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau 
of  the  Statistics  of  Labor  from  1873  to  1888,  and 
in  1880  was  appointed  supervisor  for  the  U.  S. 
census  for  Massachusetts,  and  also  special  agent  of 
that  census  on  the  factory  system.  In  1885  lie  was 
commissioned  by  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  to 
investigate  the  public  records  of  towns,  parishes, 
counties,  and  courts.  In  January,  1885,  he  was  ap- 
pointed commissioner  of  labor  by  the  president, 
which  office  bad  l>een  created  in  June,  1884.  Col. 
Wright  was  a Republican  presidential  elector  iu  1876. 
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In  1875,  and  again  in  1885,  he  had  charge  of  the 
decennial  census  of  Massachusetts.  During  the  year 
1879  he  was  lecturer  on  the  ethical  phases  of’  the 
labor  question  at  the  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston,  and 
in  1881  university  lecturer  on  the  factory  system  at 
Harvard  University.  He  has  been  university  lec- 
turer at  Johns  Hopkins,  the  University  of  Michigan, 
and  the  Northwestern  University  in  Illinois.  He  is 
a member  of  various  scientific  societies  at  home  and 
abroad.  He  was  given  the  degree  of  A.M.  by  Tuft's 
College  in  1883,  and  in  1894  the  degree  of  LL.D.was 
conferred  iqion  hint  by  Wesleyan  University.  Among 
the  books  which  he  lias  published  are  the  following: 
*'  Annual  Reports  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of 
the  Statistics  of  Labor”  (1878-88):  “Ceustts  of 
Massachusetts "(1875);  "Statistics  of  Boston  "(1882); 
"Factory  System  of  the  United  States”  (1882); 
‘‘Census  of  Massachusetts  ” (1885);  " Reports  of  the 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Labor  ” (1888-94);  and  nu- 
merous pamphlets.  By  special  act  of  congress  he 
was  in  October,  1893,  placed  in  charge  of  the  eleventh 
census,  in  addition  to  bis  duties  as  commissioner  of 
labor.  In  August,  1894,  under  the  provision  of  law, 
he  served  as  chairman  of  the  U.  S.  strike  commission 
to  investigate  the  Chicago  difficulties  occurring  in  that 
year.  

WOODBURN,  Benjamin  Franklin,  clergy- 
man, was  bora  in  Crescent  Township,  Allegany  co.. 
Pa.,  March  23, 1832.  son  of  William  Wood  bum  (born 
1777,  died  1858),  who  was  a farmer  and  during  bis  life- 
time held  various  offices  of  trust  in  his  community. 
His  paternal  grandfather  emigrated  from  the  north  of 
Ireland  during  tho  revolutionary  war  and  served 
two  years  in  the  army.  He  settled  in  Cumlierland 
county,  Pa.,  near  Carlisle,  but  removed  to  the  banks 
of  tho  Ohio  river  in  1794.  A block  house  was  then 
located  on  the  opposite  bank  to  protect  the  settlers 
from  the  iucurslous  of  the  Indians.  His  mother’s 
maiden  name  was  Veazy  ; her  ancestors  came  from 
Baltimore,  M<1.  The  son  acquired  a good  common 
school  education,  supplemented  by  a course  at  a 
commercial  college.  At  the  age  of 
18  years  he  became  clerk  on  a 
steamer  on  tho  Arkansas  river,  and 
was  employed  ou  boats  plying  the 
Ohio,  Mississippi,  Cumberland,  and 
other  rivers  for  eight  years,  as  clerk 
and  captain.  Iu  1854  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Margaret  Shouse  of  8h0US0- 
town.  Pa.  In  1859  ho  determined 
to  fit  himself  for  the  ministry  and 
entered  the  sophomore  class  of  Jef- 
ferson College,  and  was  graduated 
with  the  first  honors  of  his  class 
in  1862.  He  was  graduated  In 
1865  from  the  Western  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  Allegheny  City, 
and  was  ordained  as  pastor  of 
tho  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  Baptist 
Church  the  same  year.  In  March, 
1870,  he  Iteonme  pastor  of  tho 
Sandusky  Street  Baptist  Church,  Allegheny  City,  Pa. 
Ho  celebrated  his  twenty-fifth  aniversary  in  1895. 
Dr.  Woodbura  identified'  himself  with  tho  interests 
of  the  community  in  establishing  the  Allegheny  Gen- 
eral Hospital;  he  has  been  president  of  the  institution 
since  its  opening  in  1884.  lie  is  a memlter  of  the 
board  of  controllers  of  public  schools,  has  served  on 
the  high  school,  committee,  and  is  chairman  of  the 
committee  that  mannges  the  Citizens’  and  Public 
School  Library.  In  1881  the  University  of  Lewisburg 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  D.  t>. 

ROBERTSON,  Robert  Henderson,  architect, 
was  born  in  Philadelphia.  Apr.  29, 1849.  His  father, 
Archibald  Robertson,  although  bora  in  the  United 
States,  was  the  son  of  Scotch  parents,  his  mother, 
Elizabeth  Henderson,  being  a native  of  Scotland.  The 


son’s  early  life  was  spent  in  Philadelphia,  where  his 
father  was  engager!  in  mercantile  enterprises.  On 
reaching  the  age  of  eighteen,  lie  entered  the  class  of 
1869  at  Rutgers  College  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
and  after  graduation  he  entered  the  office  of  Henry 
Kims,  a well-known  architect  of  Philadelphia.  Upon 
the  death  of  Mr.  (Sims,  Mr.  Robertson  removed  with 
his  family  to  New  York,  where  he  entered  the 
office  of  Edward  T.  Potter,  and  later  that  of  George  B. 
Post.  At  this  time,  when  there  were  no  architectural 
schools  in  America,  Mr.  Robertson  was  most  for- 
tunate in  being  able  to  pursue  his  studies  under  the 
directiou  of  such  men.  They  were  of  the  first  rank, 
and  of  wide  experience.  Here  was  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  Mr.  Robertson's  subsequent  success.  After 
several  years  of  office  work  under  such  supervisors, 
lie  went  into  active  practice,  in 
which  lie  continued  alone  until 
1875.  In  that  year  he  entered  into 
a partnership  with  William  A.  Pot- 
ter, who  had  a short  time  before 
been  appointed  by  President  Grant 
supervising  architect  of  the  U.  S. 
government  ut  Washington,  and 
with  whom  he  remained  associated 
until  1880.  Both  during  this  part- 
nership and  since,  Mr."  Robertson 
has  acquired  a wide  experience 
in  his  profession,  not  only  in 
designing  hut  also  iu  the  practi- 
cal details  of  building.  His  car- 
eer has  been  at  once  busy  and 
prosjierous,  his  practice  being 
confined  to  no  especial  class  of 
buildings.  He  stands  among  tho 
first  practitioners  of  his  art  in 
America,  and  his  reputation  is  based  not  only  on  his 
thorough  mastery  of  the  practical  phases  of  archi- 
tecture. but  also  on  his  artistic  gifts.  In  appearance 
he  is  tall,  well  built,  and  with  a well-developed 
physique,  having  given  no  small  attention  to  ath- 
letics, and  la’itig  a most  enthusiastic  hunter  and 
fisherman.  He  is  a fine  musician,  being  a highly 
prized  memlier  of  the  Mendelssohn  Glee  Club,  of 
which  lie  lias  for  many  years  been  the  president. 
Mr.  Robertson  was  married  early  in  life  to  Char- 
lotte, eldest  daughter  of  Dr.  Thomas  M.  Markoe,  a 
distinguished  physician  of  New  York.  They  have 
one  child,  Thomas  Markoe  Robcrlsou. 

DRAPER,  William  Franklin,  manufacturer, 
was  horn  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  Apr.  9,  1842,  eldest  son 
of  George  and  Hannah  Tliwing  Draper.  George 
Draper  was  a manufacturer  of  cotton  machinery,  a 
man  remarkable  for  strength  of  character,  energy, 
aud  intellect,  and  left  a record  of  usefulness  excelled 
by  few  of  liis  contemporaries.  His  grandfather, 
Maj.  A hi jali  Draper,  of  Dedham,  fought  iu  the  rev- 
olutionary war.  The  son  received  an  education  in- 
tended to  fit  him  for  Harvard  University.  His  school 
life  was  interspersed  with  ticriods  of  labor  in  ma- 
chine shops  and  cotton-mills,  the  last  three  years 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  being  entirely 
given  to  studying  the  manufacture  and  operation  of 
cotton  machinery.  On  Aug.  9,  1861,  voting  Draper 
enlisted  in  a local  company  that  his  father  was  in- 
strumental in  raising,  and  the  youthful  volunteer 
was  chosen  second  lieutenant  of  f’ompany  B.,  of  the 
25th  Massachusetts  regiment.  His  war  experience 
extended  over  nearly  four  years'  campaigning.  He 
became  signal  officer  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Burnside, 
and  in  this  position  he  went  through  the  battles  of 
Roanoke  Island,  Newbcm,  and  Fort  Macon,  when 
he  was  promoted  first  lieutenant  and  returned  to  his 
regiment.  In  August,  1862.  he  was  commissioned 
captain  in  the  36th  Massachusetts,  and  ioined  his 
regiiucui  just  after  the  battle  of  South  Mountain, 
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Md.  With  them  he  went  through  the  rest  of  the  An- 
tietam  campaign,  and  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg, 
and  was  then  with  the  Ulh  corps  sent  to  Newport 
News.  After  this  several  mouths  were  spent  pur- 
suing Morgan's  cavalry  and  sundry  guerillas  in  Ken- 
tucky. In  June,  186§,  lie  joined  Grant's  army  at 
Vicksburg,  taking  part  iu  the  capture,  and  subse- 
quently in  tiie  march  to  Jackson  and  the  lighting  in 
that  locality.  His  regiment  was  reduced  from  light- 
ing and  sickness  from  tint)  in  Juue,  to  11)8  in  Sep- 
tember. During  this  campaign  he  was  appointed 
major  of  the  regiment.  In  August,  1868,  lie  re- 
turned to  Kentucky  and  march- 
ed through  Cumberland  Gap  into 
East  Tennessee.  While  staying 
there  through  the  winter,  the 
siege  of  Knoxville  took  place, 
and  the  battles  of  Blue  Springs, 
Campbell's  Station,  and  Straw- 
berry Plaius  were  fought,  Maj. 
Drapercommandingthc  regiment 
after  Oct.  10th,  iu  the  pluce  of 
Col.  Goodull,  who  was  wound- 
ed. In  the  spring  of  1804  his 
corps  was  removed  to  Anuupo- 
iis  and  partially  recruited,  and 
then  joinifd  the  army  of  the  1*0- 
toinac.  In  the  battle  of  the  Wll- 
_ demess,  on  May  Oth,  ho  was  shot 

fatt  'X  through  the  body  while  leading 

his  regiment  in  the  capture  of  a 
rifle  pit.  After  having  been  left 
on  the  field  as  hopelessly  wounded,  and  subsequently 
captured  by  and  recaptured  from  the  enemy,  lie  was 
saved  and  sent  to  t lie*  hospital  in  Washington.  He  was 
commissioned  lieutenant-colonel  from  this  date,  but 
his  regiment  was  too  small  from  loss  in  the  severe 
fighting  to  muster  a full  colonel.  After  partially  re- 
covering from  tiie  wound  lie  joined  his  regiment 
during  the  siege  of  Petersburg,  and  took  command 
of  a brigade  at  the  Weldon  Railroad  engagement. 
A month  later,  at  Poplar  Grove  Church  and  Pegrnrn 
Farm,  his  division  was  severely  eugaged  and  cut  off 
from  tiie  rest.  His  regiment  was  the  only  one  of  the 
brigade  that  came  out  as  an  organization;  and  they 
brought  back  the  colors  of  several  others.  He  was 
again  wounded  in  the  shoulder  by  a nearly  spent 
bail.  On  Get.  12,  1864,  his  service  expired  ana  he 
accepted  a discharge.  He  was  brevetted  colonel  and 
brigadier-general  tor  “gallant  service  during  the 
war.”  Gen.  Dmperthen  accepted  emplmunent  from 
the  firm  of  E.  I).  & G.  Draper,  manufacturers  of 
cotton  machineiy.  In  April,  1868,  Mr.  E.  D.  Dra- 
per retiring,  his  interest  was  bought  by  Gen. 
Draper,  who  became  a partner  with  bis  father  under 
the  firm  name  of  George  Draper  & Son.  Continuing 
in  successful  manufacturing.  Gen.  Draper  grew  in 
business  reputation,  and  since  liis  father’s  death,  in 
1887,  has  lieen  the  head  of  the  firm  of  George  Draper 
& Sons,  widely  known  as  the  leading  introducers  of 
improvements  in  cotton  machinery  in  this  country. 
Besides  this  jiosilion  lie  has  been  ilireclly  connected 
with  many  other  large  manufacturing  concerns, 
and  is  now  president  or  director  in  various  corpora- 
tions, covering  the  manufacture  of  machinery,  cotton 
cloth,  shoes,  electrical  goods,  etc.,  and  railroads, 
gas  and  water  companies,  and  insurance.  Gen.  Dra- 
per has  also  shown  marked  legal  ability,  which  has 
helped  his  firm  through  numerous  pntent  suits,  as 
well  as  strong  inventive  talent,  having  personally 
patented  more  than  fifty  inventions.  Mechanically 
he  is  known  as  the  first  expert  in  this  country  oh 
spinning  machinery,  and  lias  written  standard  arti- 
cles on  this  and  other  mechanical  subjects.  Gen. 
Draper  served  on  Gov.  Long’s  staff  during  tiie  three 
years  tiie  latter  held  office.  Ho  was  n delegate  to  the 
convention  nominating  Pres.  Hayes,  aud  was  after- 


wards an  elector-at-large,  voting  for  Pres.  Harrison. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  resolutions  at 
the  Republican  state  convention,  in  1887.  In  1888 
Gen.  Drajicr  was  a candidate  for  the  Republican 
nomination  for  governor,  being  strongly  backed  by 
tiie  soldier  vote.  He  was  defeated  in  tiie  nomina- 
tion by  Gov.  Antes,  after  an  interesting  preliminary 
struggle.  In  economic  circles  lie  is  known  as  a stu- 
dent and  thinker.  The  protective  tariff  has  been  his 
especial  field  of  research,  aud  he  has  personally  in- 
vestigated at  great  length  economic  conditions  both 
in  Europe  and  this  country.  His  pamphlet  and 
magazine  articles  on  the  tariff  have  been  widely  read 
amf discussed.  He  lias  twice  been  president  of  tiie 
Home  Market  Club,  founded  by  bis  father,  which  is 
the  strongest  and  most  iuilucntial  protective  organi- 
zation in 'New  England,  and  second  nationally  only 
to  the  American  Protective  Tariff  League.  lie  is  al- 
so a member  and  officer  of  t lie  Arkwright  Club, 
which  represents  tiie  great  cotton  manufacturing  in- 
dustry. He  is  a member  of  the  Loyal  Legion  and 
Grand  Army,  is  a Knight  Templnr,  member  of  tiie 
Sous  of  the  devolution,  tiie  Society  of  Colonial  Wars, 
the  Union  and  Algonquin  Clubs  of  Boston;  tiie  Met- 
ropolitan and  Army  and  Navy  clubs  of  Washington, 
the  Hope  Club  of*  Providence,  and  many  others. 
Gen.  Draper  was  nominated  by  acclamation  for  rep- 
resentative in  the  fifiv-tbird  congress  from  the  elev- 
enth Massachusetts  district,  and  was  elected  by  over 
2,500  plurality.  11c  was  a member  of  tiie  foreign 
affairs  and  patent  committee  of  tiie  house,  and  took  a 
promineut  part  in  debate.  At  the  present  writing 
(1894)  lie  has  lieen  unanimously  renominated,  with  a 
probability  of  re- election  by  double  his  former 
plurality. 

GILLIS,  James  Henry  Lawrence,  commo- 
dore U.  S.  navv,  was  born  near  Ridgeway,  Pa., 
May  14,  1881,  of  Scotch  ancestry,  his  father  being 
an  officer  iu  the  war  of  1812,  and  afterward  one  of 
tiie  pioneer  settlers  of  the  western  section  of  the  state. 
He  entered  the  U.  S.  navy  in  1848,  embed  in  the  West 
Iudics  and  on  tiie  coast  of  Africa,  and  was  gradu- 
ated from  tbeU.  S.  Naval  Aeudemy  in  1854,  previous 
to  which  lie  sjH-nt  five  years  in  active  service.  In 
1859,  while  a lieutenant  on  board  of 
the  U.  8.  steamer  Supply,  at  Monte- 
video, lie  saved  the  lives  of  three 
men,  whose  vessel,  tiie  Argentine 
schooner  Filomena.had  becnwreck- 
ed  in  a pampero.  “These  wretch- 
ed beings.”  writes  an  eye-witness, 

“ were  clinging  to  the  musts  of  their 
submerged  vessel,  and  on  them  was 
fastened  tiie  gaze  of  tiie  thousands 
who  lined  the  shores.  The  storm 
was  still  raging,  and  none  dared 
to  attempt  a rescue  until  Lieut. 

Gillb appeared  on  the  scene,  when, 
calling  for  volunteers  among  the 
American  seamen,  he  was  soon  iu 
charge  of  a boat  manned  by  ten 
of  these  brave  fellows,  and  after 
three  hours  of  almost  superhu- 
man exertions,  succeeded  in  rescu- 
ing his  despairing  fellow-beings 
from  their  awful  position.  For  this  act  of  heroism 
lie  was  publicly  crowned  with  laurels  and  received 
tiie  thanks  of  tiie  government  of  U.e  country,  and 
thirty  years  after,  the  officers  of  the  Argentine  navy 
presented  him  witli  a handsome  medal  of  steel  and 
gold  mounted  in  diamonds,  commemorative  of  this  ex- 
ploit. He  participated  in  the  first  naval  encounter  of 
the  civil  war  between  the  U.  8.  frigate  St.  Lawrence 
and  thcConfcdcmte  privateer  Petrel,  and  continued  in 
activo  service  until  tiie  taking  of  Mobile,  when  bis 
vessel,  tiie  monitor  Milwaukee,  was  one  of  tiie 
twenty-two  blown  up  by  the  torpedoes  in  Mobile 
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bay.  After  this  he  volunteered  for  and  was  given 
command  of  a naval  battery  on  shore,  and  assisted 
at  the  taking  of  Spanish  Fort.  He  was  afterwards 
promoted  for  gallantry  by  act  of  congress,  and  re- 
ceived the  special  commendation  of  the  secretary  of 
the  navy.  It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  during  the 
whole  of  the  war  he  lost  neither  a man  nor  au  officer. 
This  led  to  a belief  among  the  sailors  that  he  bore  a 
charmed  life,  and  that  he  insured  the  safety  of  all 
who  sailed  with  him.  This  belief  was  confirmed  by 
his  extraordinary  experience  while  in  command  of 
the  U.  S.  steamer  Wutcree.  This  vessel  alone  of 
all  those  in  the  harbor  of  Ariea  escaped  total  de- 
struction by  the  tidal  wave  which  accompanied  the 
earthquake  of  1808.  The  receding  waters  left  the 
Waterec  safely  lodged  between  the  hillocks  half 
a mile  inland,  uninjured,  and  none  on  hoard  auy 
the  worse  for  the  involuntary  cruise.  For  bis  ser- 
vices to  those  rendered  destitute  by  the  catastrophe, 
he  afterwards  received  the  thanks  of  the  English 
government.  In  1881,  while  in  command  of  the  U. 
8.  steamer  Lackawana,  ho  successfully  arbitrated 
and  concluded  a treaty  of  peace  lietwcen  the  rival 
kings  of  8nmoa:  Malietna  anil  Tamasese.  In  1888 
he  was  appointed  acting  rear-admiral,  and  placed 
in  command  of  the  South  Atlantic  station.  In  1892 
he  was  ordered  as  member  of  the  lighthouse  board, 
ou  which  duty  lie  remained  until  bis  retirement,  May 
14,  1893,  he  having  reached  the  limit  of  age  on  the 
active  list. 

RICE,  Frank  Sumner,  lawyer  and  author,  was 
bom  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  3,  1850,  eldest  son 
of  Remick  Chauucy  Rice,  a direct  descendant 
of  the  English  Puritau,  Edmund  Rice,  who  re- 
moved from  Bcrkhampstead,  England,  and  settled 
at  Sudbury,  Mass.,  in  1639.  The  name  is  well  ami 
favorably  Known  throughout  New  England  from  the 
earliest  colonial  times  in  connection  with  mauy  of- 
fices of  trust  and  emolument.  Mr.  Rice  was  edu- 
cated at  Lafayette  College  (class  of  1870),  studied 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  at  Saratoga  Springs  in  1877. 
He  married  in  1880  Mary,  daugh- 
ter of  Rev.  Augustus  W.  Cow- 
les, who  for  thirty-six  vears  was 
president  of  Elmira  College.  In 
1886  he  removed  to  Colorado  and 
became  prominently  identified 
with  several  mining  corpora- 
tions of  great  importance.  He 
is  president  of  the  Gold  Bug 
Consolidated  Mining  and  Milling 
Co.,  vice  president  of  the  Monte 
Christo  Co.,  and  treasurer  of  the 
New  Castle  Coal  and  Coke  Co. 
These  enterprises  are  capitalized 
at  $2,850,000  and  have  greatly 
stimulated  the  mineral  develop- 
ment of  the  sltite.  Mr.  Rice 
bos  won  a distinguished  posi- 
tion in  the  legal  literature 
of  the  country  by  the  publication  of  the  “Annota- 
ted Code  of  Civil  Procedure,”  a work  adjusted  to  the 
code  practice  of  the  western  states  ; and  by  a receut 
and  more  ambitious  undertaking  in  three  volumes 
entitled  “Civil  and  Criminal  Evidence.”  The  lust 
is  regarded  as  a classic  on  the  subject. 

RAMBAUT,  Mary  L.  Bontiev,  educator  and 
reformer,  was  lx>rn  in  Hamilton,  N.  V..  June  8,  1816, 
daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Lucinda  Wilder  Bouncy. 
Her  father  was  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  later  a colonel 
of  the  165th  regiment  of  the  New  York  State  Militia. 
Her  parents  were  greatly  esteemed  for  intelligence, 
Integrity,  and  piety.  Their  deep  interest  in  the  ex- 
tension of  Christian  education  was  a strong  intlueiieo 
in  moulding  the  character  of  their  children.  Iler 


grandparents,  Benjamin  Bonney  and  Abel  Wilder, 
both  of  Chesterfield,  Mass.,  were  In  the  revolution- 
ary war  (1775),  the  former  serving  as  a member  of 
the  legislative  assembly  at  Boston,  and  the  latter  as 
a soldier  of  the  army,  standing  by  the  side  of  Gen. 
Warren  when  he  fell  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 
The  daughter  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  town  and  for  years  in  the  ladies’  department  of 
Hamilton  Academy,  a school  of  high  rank  in  the 
state.  Later  she  entered  tiie  Troy  Female  Seminary, 
conducted  by  Emma  Willard,  from  which  she  was 
graduated  in  1834.  She  soon  commenced  her  life- 
work  and  taught  in  Jersey  City,  in  New  York  city, 
in  De  Ruyter,  N.  Y.,  anu  in  the  Troy  Female  Sem- 
inary. In  1842  she  went  to  South"  Carolina  and 
taught  successfully  six  years  at  Beaufort  and  Rober- 
villc.  Iu  1850  slk*  plan- 
ned the  establishment 
of  a ladies’  seminary  in 
Philadelphia,  and  iuviled 
her  friend,  Harriette  Dil- 
laye,  also  a graduate  and 
teacher  of  the  Troy  Fe- 
male Seminary,  to  join  her 
in  the  enterprise.  In  Sep- 
tember of  that  year  they 
opened  the  Chestnut  Street 
Female  Semiuary,  Miss 
Mary  Bonney  aiid  Miss 
Harriette  Diflaye,  princi- 
pals. They  conducted  this 
school  a third  of  a century, 
during  which  time  it  be- 
came one  of  the  leading 

came  thoroughly  aroused 
by  the  injustice  of  the  pol- 
icy of  our  government  toward  the  Indians.  She  pre- 
sented the  subject  to  her  friend,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Quinton, 
and  they  entered  into  a covenant  by  which  Miss  Bou- 
ncy was  to  furnish  the  meaus.  and  Mrs. Quinton  to  find 
the  workers  and  organize  a campaign  in  their  behalf. 
They  suceeeded  iu  arousing  the  churches  and  the 
press  of  the  land  to  a sense  of  the  injustice  of  the 
government  in  their  treatment  of  their  wards  that 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Woman’s  National 
Indian  Association,  which  so  influenced  legislation  ns 
to  lead  to  the  new  and  improved  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment as  expressed  in  the  “Dawes’  Indian  Sever- 
alty Bill,”  which  ojiened  to  the  Imliaus  citizenship 
ami  all  its  attendant  blessings.  Up  to  1894  the  asso- 
ciation had  plan tisl  directly  or  indirectly  thirty-five 
missions  in  the  wild  destitute  tribes;  had  built  homes 
by  loan  funds  for  sixty -eight  Indians;  given  li- 
braries to  schools  and  individuals ; given  profes- 
sional education  to  bright  Indians ; nnd  done  a 
great  amount  of  other  work,  chronicled  nnd  unchrou- 
fcled,  in  their  behalf.  Miss  Bonney  was  the  largest 
financial  contributor  during  the  first  four  years;  be- 
came its  first  president,  and  whs  ever  a liberal  patron 
of  its  growing  work.  In  1863  Miss  Bonney  and  Miss 
Dillaye,  in  connection  with  two  of  their  teachers  as 
associate  principals,  transferred  the  Chestnut  Street 
Seminary  to  Ogontz,  near  Philadelphia,  the  elegant 
country  seat  owned  and  formerly  occupied  by  the 
celebrated  financier.  Jay  Cooke,  under  the  name  of 
Ogontz  School  for  Young  Ladies.  In  1888  Miss 
Bonney,  having  taught  fifty  years,  and  served  thirty- 
eight  years  as  senior  principal  of  the  Chestnut  Street 
and  Ogontz  School,  resigned  her  position  ami  re- 
tired. The  same  year,  when  in  London  as  a 
delegate  to  the  World’s  Missionary  Convention,  she 
was  united  in  marriage  with  I)r.  Thomas  Ramhaut,  a 
friend  of  many  years,  a'dclegate  to  the  same  conven- 
tion, ami  a well-known  educator,  pastor,  and  preacher. 
Since  his  death  iu  1890,  Mrs.  Bonney  Ramhaut  has 
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resided  at  her  brother’s  home  in  Hamilton,  N.  Y., 
a university  town.  Of  her  educational  work  it 
has  been  said  that  "to  an  unusual  degree  she  taught 
her  pupils  how  to  think.  With  clear  perceptions, 
logical  processes  and  conclusions  that  could  be  firmly 
held  and  vigorously  pushed,  she  not  only  impressed 
her  own  strong  nature  on  her  pupils,  but  equipped 
them  with  her  methods,  to  go  out  iulo  the  world  as 
independent  thinkers  and  actors.  ” 

CARLETON,  Frank  Henry,  lawyer,  was  bom 
at  Newport,  N.  H.,  Oct.  8,  1849,  sou  of  Henry  G. 
Carlcton,  senior  editor  of  the  " New  Hampshire  Argus 
and  Spectator, ’’which  position  with  his  associate,  Mat- 
thew Harvey,  he  held  for  forty  years.  The  son  was 
graduated  at  Kimball  Union 
Academy,  at  Meriden,  X.  II.,  in 
1808.  and  at  Dartmouth  College 
in  1872.  Iu  1870  he  was  princi- 
pal of  an  academy  in  Mississippi. 
After  graduating  from  college  he 
became  one  of  the  editorial  staff 
Of  the  "Manchester  (N.  H.) 
Daily  Union.”  In  1878  he  be- 
came cltv  editor  of  the  "St.  Paul 
(Minn,)  Press,”  and  was  for  some 
years  Minnesota  correspondent  of 
the  "Chicago  Inter-Ocean”  and 
New  York  "Times.”  In  1875 
he  read  law  in  the  office  of  Gov. 
Cushman  Davis  at  St.  Paul, 
and  shortly  after  became  clerk 
of  the  municipal  court  at  St. 
Paul.  In  1880  he  became  sec- 
, rotary  to  Gov.  John  Pillsbury 
and  rendered  efficient  service 
in  connection  with  the  settlement  of  the  repudiated 
Minnesota  railroad  bonds.  In  1882  he  became  a 
member  of  the  law  firm  of  Cross,  Hicks  & Carleton 
at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  which  partnership  relations 
have  only  been  interrupted  by  the  election  of  Judge 
Henry  Hicks  to  the  bench,  tiro  firm  now  being 
Cross,  Carleton  & Cross.  From  1888  to  1887  ho  was 
assistant  city  attorney  of  Minneapolis.  Duriug  this 
time  he  had  the  personal  management  of  the  very 
many  hotly  contested  prosecutions  instituted  under 
the  patrol  limit  charter  and  ordinances.  The  patrol 
limit  principle  was  an  entirely  new  method  of  deal- 
ing with  the  saloon  question  and  had  its  origin  in  a 
recommendation  of  Mayor  George  Pillsbury  that 
liquor  saloons  be  permitted  only  in  the  "down  town” 
parts  of  the  city  where  there  was  a continuous  police 
patrol,  and  that  they  be  entirely  excluded  from  the 
residence  portions  of  the  city.  This  new  principle 
was  bitterly  contested  by  the  liquor  interests  and 
many  politicians,  and  every  incli  of  ground  in  its 
favor  was  mined  only  at  the  end  of  legal  prose- 
cutions. The  principle  was  a new  and  astonish- 
ing one  to  the  lawyers,  and  for  vears  Mr.  Carleton 
was  confronted  in  a series  of  litigations  bv  many 
of  the  ablest  lawyers,  until  the  principle  has'lwcome 
a permanent  one  in  Minneapolis  and  lias  been  exten- 
sively copied  in  other  cities  as  a practical  solution  of 
many  of  the  evils  of  the  saloon  question.  Mr.  Carle- 
ton has  a large  and  varied  practlco  lie  fore  the  courts 
of  the  state  and  the  U.  S.  courts,  and  is  nlmrd  work- 
er. He  is  a great  reader  in  topics  outside  of  Ids  pro- 
fession and  is  an  occasional  lecturer  and  contributor 
to  periodicals.  He  is  one  of  the  five  directors  of  the 
Minnesota  Home  Missionary  Society.  He  was  mar- 
ried March  24,  1883,  to  Ellen,  daughter  of  Judge 
Bdwin  Jones  of  Minneapolis,  and  has  four  sons. 

HORRY,  Peter,  brigadier-general  in  the  war 
of  the  revolution,  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  in 
South  Carolina.  Nothing  is  known  of  bis  early  life 
or  of  his  military  history.  He  was  a brigadier- 


general,  serving  under  Gen.  Francis  Marion,  and 
in  combination  with  Rev.  Mason  Weems,  wrote 
in  1824  a “ Life  of  Marion,”  of  which  a number  of 
editions  were  published.  Gen.  Horry,  who  sup- 
plied the  facts  for  this  volume,  afterwards  com- 
plained of  the  sensational  treatment  which  they  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  Weems,  and  disclaimed  all 
responsibility  for  tiic  authorship  of  the  book.  A 
manuscript  autobiography  of  the  life  of  Gen. 
Horrv  was  iu  existence  iu’  1844,  and  was  referred  to 
by  William  Gilmore  Simms  in  his  " Life  of  Marion.” 
A good  many  extraordinary  stories  regarding  Horry 
appear  in  the  latter  work.  According  to  these,  Horry 
seems  to  have  been  descended  from  Huguenot  stock. 
There  were  two  brothers  of  the  names  H ugh  and  Peter. 
The  former  was  Marion’s  favorite,  although  he  had 
the  highest  esteem  for  Peter  Horry.  The  latter  was 
very  ambitious  and,  although  uo  rider,  was  desirous 
of  commanding  cavalry,  rather  than  infantry.  A 
good  many  amusing  anecdotes  are  told  of  him.  One 
was  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  he  had  an  im- 
pediment in  his  speech,  which  prevented  him  from 
ordering  his  men  to  fire  on  an  important  occasion. 
At  another  time,  he  was  riding  through  n swamp 
and  got  caught  in  an  overhanging  tree,  while  Ins 
horse  slipped  from  under  him.  and  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  lie  could  tie  saved,  ns  he  was  unable  to 
swim.  The  most  of  Horry’s  fighting,  as  indeed  was 
the  cast;  with  that  of  Marion,  appears  to  have  been 
skirmishing  and  generally  guerilla  warfare.  In  this 
he  was  courageous  and  competent. 

MANLEY,  Joseph  Homan,  lawyer,  was 
born  in  Bangor,  Me.,  Oct.  18,  1842,  where  his  pa- 
rents were  temporarily  residing.  They  returned  to 
Augusta  soon  after  thus  dnte.  where  he  was  brought 
up  and  where  his  ancestors  for  six  generations  lmd 
resided.  At  the  age  of  eleven  he  was  sent  to  the 
"Little  Blue  School”  for  boys, at  Farmington,  Me., 
remaining  there  four  years.*  Ill-health  interrupted 
liis  plan  of  a collegiate  education,  but  when  nineteen 
lie  began  the  study  of  law  in  Boston,  and  in  1868 
was  graduated  from  the  Allwn}'  Law  School  with 
the  degree  of  LL.B.  The  same 
ear  lie  returned  to  Augusta  and 
euanie  the  law  partner  of  H. 

W.  True.  In  1865  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  iu  the  U.  8. 
and  circuit  courts,  ami  was  ap- 
pointed commissioner  of  the 
U.  8.  district  court  of  Maine. 

During  this  and  the  following 
year  lie  was  in  the  Augusta 
city  council  acting  as  president 
of  that  body  in  1866.  From 
1869  to  1876’ he  was  in  govern- 
ment employ  ns  agent  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Department 
and  spent  the  three  following 
years  in  "Washington  ns  agent  of 
"the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  its 
relations  with  the  treasury  depart- 
ment. In  the  spring  of  1878  he 
purchased  a half  interest  iu  the  " Maine  Farmer.”  nml 
acted  as  general  editor  of  that  paper  until  his  ap- 
pointment by  President  Garfield  in  1881  as  postmas- 
ter of  Augusta.  This  position  he  held  under  two 
administrations,  resigning  in  1892  to  take,  at  Mr. 
Harrison’s  request,  a position  on  the  Republican 
nntinnnl  executive  committee,  of  which  he  is  now 
(1894)  clinirmnn,  Mr.  Manley  was  delcptle  to  the 
Republican  national  conventions  of  1880,  ’88,  and  '92, 
and  has  served  as  chairman  of  the  state  committee 
for  eleven  years.  He  is  a trustee  of  the  Augusta 
Savings  Bank,  a director  of  the  First  National  Bank, 
nnd  the  Edwards  Manufacturing  Co.,  is  treasurer  of 
the  Augusta  Water  Co.,  and  the  Electric  Light  and 
Power  Co.,  and  is  thoroughly  ideulified  with  the 
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social  and  commercial  life  of  the  city.  Mr.  Manley 
married  Susan,  daughter  of  ex-Gov.  Cony,  in  1806, 
and  bus  four  children. 

STOBAETJ8,  John  Baptist,  manufacturer  and 
inventor,  was  born  at  Mellinrichstadt,  Bavaria, 
Germany,  July  12,  1844,  the  son  of  Christopher  Sto- 
baeus,  who  was  horn  nt  Sehwnbach,  Bavaria,  June 
20,  1800,  and  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1852. 
He  settled  in  New  York  city  and  engaged  iu  business 
as  a pharmacist.  He  died  Aug.  22. 1878,  and  was  bur- 
ied in  Evergreen  cemetery,  near  Newark,  N.  J.  The 
son  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  high  school 
of  New  York,  and  in  1859,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Baumgnrten  and  Dr.  Dreehslor,  he  entered  the  Mc- 
Dowell Medical  College,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  llcrcmuincd 
there  until  the  l>eginning  of  the 
civil  war  in  1801,  which  broke 
up  the  college,  and  all  the  stu- 
dents enlisted  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  the  larger  part  joining 
the  Southern  army.  Young 
Stolmcus  enthusiastically  espous- 
ed the  Union  cause,  and  al- 
though but  seventeen  years  of 
age,  enlisted  at  the  first  call  for 
three  months’  volunteers  in  the 
5th  Missouri  regiment  (U.  8.  re- 
serve corps).  He  at  once  took 
part  under  Gens.  Woo]  and  Lyon 
in  the  st  niggle  which  retained 
the  state  of  Missouri  iu  the 
Union.  His  active  service  began 
with  the  battle  at  Camp  Jack- 
son, in  which  the  Confederates  un- 
der Gen.  Price  were  routed,  and 
ho  also  fought  in  the  battles  of 
Booneville,  Lexington,  aud  Berlin,  being  wounded 
at  the  latter.  He  was  afterwards  detailed  to  act 
as  hospital  steward  on  the  steamer  White  Cloud, 
which  patrolled  the  Missouri  river,  and  was  honora- 
bly discharged  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  ser- 
vice. lie  remained  on  hospital  duty  for  sometime 
afterward,  and  although  anxious  to  re  enlist  for  three 
years,  was  refused  on  account  of  being  under  age. 
In  January,  1802,  lie  returned  to  New  York,  and  as- 
sisted tils  father  in  the  drug  business.  The  follow- 
ing year  lie  engaged  with  Charles  Cooper  «fc  Co.,  of 
New  York,  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  chemicals, 
and  iu  1804  they  erected  a small  factory  in  Hoboken, 
N.  J.,  of  which  he  was  given  the  superintendence. 
His  medical  education  aud  pharmaceutical  experi- 
ence proved  of  great  advantage  to  him  in  the  busi- 
ness which  was  destined  to  be  his  life-work,  and  at 
tliis  time  he  supplemented  it  by  taking  the  chemical 
course  at  Cooper  Institute.  New  York,  where  lie 
was  graduated.  In  1867  he  became  superintendent  o' 
the  business  of  bis  firm  at  Newark.  N.  J.,  and  the 
following  year  began  1 he  erection  of  the  present  ex- 
tensive works,  in  1870  he  was  admitted  to  an  in- 
terest in  tlie  firm,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  New- 
ark. where  he  lias  since  lived.  In  1889  Mr.  Cooper 
retired,  and  since  that  time  the  business  lias  been 
conducted  by  Jacob  Klciniians  and  Mr.  Slobae- 
XI 8,  the  original  firm  name  taring  still  retained. 
The  manufacturing  department  remains  under  the 
direct  superintendence  of  Mr.  Slobaeus,  ami  the 
works  rauk  among  the  largest  in  this  country,  cov- 
ering four  city  blocks,  and  giving  employment  to 
about  125  men.  They  manufacture  a general  line  of 
Chemicals,  their  specialties  being  anhydrous  nm- 
monia  for  manufacturing  artificial  ice,  ethers,  wood 
alcohol,  gun  cotton,  nitrate  of  silver,  photographic 
chemicals,  refining  of  photographers'  waste,  sul- 
phuric and  other  acids,  and  liquified  carbonic  acid 
gas.  The  latter  was  first  commercially  made  here 
by  Mr.  Slobaeus,  aud  introduced  in  connection  with 


compressors  and  apparatus  invented  and  patented  by 
liim,  for  use  in  drawing  dilTcrenl  beverages  and  in 
the  art  of  brewing,  which  it  has  almost  revolution- 
ized. Tile  firm  also  owus  the  only  original  copies  of 
the  Tborwttldseu  bas-reliefs  which  were  obtained  at 
great  expense  from  the  Thorwaldsen  Museum  at 
Copcuhageu.  From  these,  photographic  copies  of 
great  merit  are  taken  aud  sold  throughout  this  coun- 
try' and  Europe.  They  also  control  the  celebrated 
Columbia  chemical  fireengiue,  patented  by  Dr.  Henry 
P.  Weidig,  chemist  of  the  company,  which  is 
charged  with  water,  liquified  carbonic  acid  gas,  and 
anhydrous  ammonia,  which  chemicals  form  carbon- 
ate of  ammonia,  the  licst  extinguisher  of  fire  und  per- 
fectly harmless  in  its  action  even  to  the  most  delicate 
fabrics.  Mr.  Slobaeus  takes  an  active  interest  in 
public  affairs,  and  acts  with  tlie  Hcpubiican  party. 
He  was  for  several  years  vice-president  of  the  New- 
ark board  of  trade,  and  in  1894  became  a memlicr 
of  tlie  hoard  of  health  of  tlie  city.  He  was  murried 
June  18,  1872,  to  Jenny  Seibold,  of  New  York  city, 
who  died  Apr.  27,  1873.  Mr.  Stohneus  was  again 
married  in  tlie  Evangelist  Protestant  Church,  Apr. 
2,  1883.  to  Lucy,  daughter  of  Charles  Schuetz,  a 
manufacturing  jeweler  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  by  whom 
lie  has  had  five  children,  Frank,  William,  John 
Baptist,  Jr.,  Gertrude  aud  Johanna. 

STODDART,  James  Henry,  actor,  was  Imrn 
at  Eamslev,  Yorkshire,  Eng.,  on  Oct.  13,  1827, 
tlie  second  of  five  brothers.  His  father,  of  tlie 
same  name,  was  an  actor  of  ability  and  note,  and 
was  long  tlie  leading  man  of  tlie  stock  company 
playing  nt  the  Theatre  Royal  iu  Glasgow.  When 
a mere  lad  the  son  liegnn  his  career  ns  an  actor 
in  boys'  parts  under  tlie  tutelage  of  his  father.  His 
debut  as  an  adult  was  made  when  he  was  eighteen 
years  of  age,  and  for  eight  years  thereafter  he  was  a 
member  of  a traveling  company  playing  in  the  pro- 
vincial cities  of  England  and  Scotland,  with  grow- 
ing reputation  as  a conscious,  capable,  descriptive 
actor.  His  merit  was  such  that  Copeland,  the  man- 
ager of  the  leading  Livcr|>ool 
theatre,  trusted  him  to  play  first 
old  mini  in  the  support  of  the 
visiting  stars.  Mr.  Stoddartcame 
to  America  in  1853,  on  the  ad- 
vice of  Morehouse,  an  Ameri- 
can, aud  for  four  years  played 
character  puts  in  the  famous 
company  of  the  elder  Wallack 
in  New  York  city.  In  1850  he 
became  a member  of  Laura 
Keane’s  Coinpauy,  playing  at 
tlie  Olympic  Theatre,  aud  three 
years  later  joined  the  company 
of  Dion  Boudcault  at  tlie  Win- 
ter Garden  Theatre.  He  re- 
turned to  tlie  Olympic  Theatre 
in  1861.  and  remained  there  until 
1867,  when  he  joined  I,es1er  Will- 
lack's  Company,  and  continued 
a member  of  it  until  1874.  Following  this,  he  trav- 
eled as  a star  with  success  for  two  seasons,  and  then 
joined  tiie  Union  Square  Company,  and  remained 
with  it  until  its  disbandment,  when  lie  joined  the 
Madison  Square  Company,  and  has  ever  since  (1895) 
remained  under  the  management  of  Mr.  A.  M. 
Palmer.  During  a long  and  arduous  professional 
Career,  Mr.  Sloddart  has  created  many  parts.  His 
failures  have  lioeii  few,  and  his  successes  many.  His 
Moncypcnny  in  the  “ Long  Strike,”  Setb  Preem  in 
the  " Lights  o’  London,”  and  his  Curate  iu  "Saints 
and  Sinners,”  are  recalled  by  old  theatre  goers  with 
especial  pleasure  and  delight.  As  an  actor  he  is  al- 
ways tender,  impressive,  and  delicate,  and  finished  in 
his'  art.  It  is  said  of  him,  “ His  appreciation  of 
marked  individuality  is  clear  aud  unerring  and  his 
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ability  to  realize  it  is  only  bounded  by  the  limitation 
of  the  stage  itself.  To  realize  divergent  individuali- 
ties commands  every  force  the  actor  possesses.  Out 
of  this  severe  test  Mr.  Stoddard  has  won  for  himself 
the  position  of  an  artist  who  has  never  done  himself 
discredit  or  his  other  self  on  the  stage  injustice,  who 
in  a long  life  of  labor  can  say  that  he  has  always  done 
his  best,  and  that  that  best  was  ahvavs  good."  He 
was  married  many  years  ago  to  Miss  Conover,  form- 
erly a member  of  Will  lack  's  Company,  and  has  long 
made  his  home  on  a farm  owned  by  him  at  Hall- 
way. N.  J. 

DURYEA,  Harmanus  B.,  assemblyman,  was 
born  at  Newtown,  Queens  co.,  N.  Y.,  July  12,  1815. 
The  Duryea  family  in  Ibis  country  sprang  from  a Hu- 
guenot whose  name  was  Joost  Diirie,  who  emigrated 
from  Mannheim,  in  the  Khinc  Palatinate,  in  1675, 
accompanied  bv  bis  mother  and  wife,  and  settled  on 
Long  Island.  The  family  resided  at  tirst  at  what  is 
now  New  Utrecht,  but  afterwards  in  Bushwick  and 
in  Brooklyn.  Jacob,  tbc  second  son  of  Joost,  was 
the  first  to  sign  his  name  Du  rye.  He  died  in  1758. 
His  son,  Joost,  in  1709,  was  a farmer  and  lived  at 
Jamaica.  His  brother,  Abraham,  was  a New  York 
merchant,  ami  was  active  throughout  the  Revolu- 
tion. He  wrote  his  name  Duryec.  Later  it  was 
changed  to  Duryea.  The  oldest  son  of  Joost,  John 
Durvca,  was  n Hour  merchant  in  New  York  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century.  He  was  twice  mar- 
ried, his  second  wife  being  the  daughter  of  Cornelius 
Rapelyea : the  second  son  of  Jolin  was  Cornelius 
Rapelyea  Duryea,  who  was  the  father  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch.  Harmanus  Duryea  received  a common 
school  education,  and  in  1825  the  family  removed  to 
New  York  city  and  afterwards  to  Brooklyn.  Har- 
manus began  to  study  law  in  the  office  of  Thomas 
W.  Clerke.  afterwards  a judge  of  the  supreme  court 
of  the  state.  He  was  admitted  to  the  liar  in  1856, 
anil  went  into  partnership  with  Judge  Greenwood 
and  began  to  practise.  In  1842  lie  was  appointed 
supreme  court  commissioner  for  Queens  county,  and 
soon  after  corporation  counsel  for  the  city  of  Brook- 
lyn. In  June.  1847,  Mr.  Duryea  was  elected  district- 
attorney  for  Queens  county,  and  re-elected  for  the 
following  two  terms.  In  1857  he  was  elected  memtier 
of  the  assembly  for  Kings  county,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  was  reelected,  being  at  that  time  the  only 
Republican  member  of  the  assembly  south  of  Al- 
bany. For  many  years  Mr.  Duryea  was  a member 
of  the  Brooklyn  board  of  education.  In  1881  he  was 
elected  a member  of  the  Hamilton  Literary  Associa- 
tion and  was  its  president  for  a num!>er  of  terms. 
Mr.  Duryea’s  military  associations  began  in  1836, 
when  he  became  connected  with  the  militia  of  Kings 
county,  and  served  as  lieutenant,  captain,  colonel, 
brigadier-general,  anil  finally  major-general  of  the 
second  division  of  the  national  guard  of  the  state  of 
New  York.  He  held  this  position  for  many  years, 
resigning  it  in  1869,  when  he  was  the  senior  major- 
general  of  the  state.  It  was  through  Gen.  Duryea’s 
influence  that  many  improved  regulations  were  en- 
acted, and  through  all  his  military  life  lie  was  act- 
ively engaged  in  the  improvement  of  the  state  sol 
iliery.  He  served  on  state  boards  for  the  revision 
of  laws  and  regulations  and  was  for  three  terms 
president  of  the  State  Military  Association.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  1861,  Brooklyn  at  once 
organized  tbe  13th,  14th,  and  28lh  regiments,  the 
14th  volunteering  for  the  war.  in  which  connection 
Gen.  Duryea ’s  talents  for  organization  and  his  long 
military  service  rendered  him  invaluable. 

RYAN,  Patrick  John,  H.C.  arch  bishop  of  Phila- 
delphia, was  born  at  Cloneybarp,  county  Tipperary, 
Ireland,  Feb.  20,  1831,  son  of  Jeremiah  Ryan.  His 
early  education  was  received  at  the  Christian 
Brothers'  School  at  Tburles.  Having  at  an  early 


agccviuced  a strong  predilection  for  the  priesthood, 
lie  was,  at  his  father’s  death,  entrusted  to  the  care  of  a 
kiud  friend  at  Dublin,  where  he  commenced  his  classi- 
cal studiesat  theschool  of  Mr.Naughtou.of  Richmond 
street,  iu  the  parish  of  HatJimines.  Here  he  showed 
especial  talent  for  declamation,  ami  in  1844  was  select- 
ed by  a deputation  of  his  fellow-students  to  deliver  an 
address  before  the  patriot  O'Connell, then  imprisoned 
in  Richmond  Bridewell.  Resolving  to  devote  himself 
to  a missionary  calling  in  the  United  States,  Patrick 
John  Ryan  entered  Carlow  College  as  an  affiliated 
subject  of  the  Most  Reverend  Peter  Richard  Ken- 
rick,  then  presiding  over  the  diocese  of  St.  Louis. 
His  marked  proficiency  as  "first  premium  man,” 
strict  observance  of  college  discipline,  and  earnest 
piety  soon  earned  for  the  young  student  the  succes- 
sive minor  orders,  and  afterward  the  higher  grade 
of  sub-dcaconsblp.  During  this  time  he  contributed 
many  articles  to  the  Irish  |>criodiculs  aud  news- 
pa|»ers,  although  tbe  authorship  was  known  but  to  a 
few  of  bis  intimate  friends.  For  a year  or  more  after 
his  arrival  at  St.  Louis  the  young  deacou  directed 
the  study  of  aspirants  to  the  ministry.  He  also 
preached  regularly,  though  not  vet  a priest,  being 
underage,  in  the  pulpit  of  (he  cathedral  at  St.  Louis. 
In  1858  lie  was  ordained  priest.  He  was  afterward 
rector  of  the  cathedral,  ana  was  subsequently  appoint- 
ed pastor  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist’s  Church,  aud  in 
due  course  of  time  became  vicar- 
general  of  tliediocese.  While  iu  his 
ministerial  capacity  lie  for  twenty 
years  allowed  few  Sundays  or  chief 
festivals  to  pass  by  without  preach- 
ing his  anticipated  sermon.  I)ur 
ing  the  civil  war  he  looked  after 
both  the  bodily  and  spiritual  com- 
fort of  the  many  prisoners  in  the  city 
of  St.  Louis.  In  1868  Father  Ryan 
accompanied  the  archbishop  of  St. 

Louis  to  Rome,  stopping  for  a short 
time  in  Dublin,  where  the  former 
preached  three  sermons.  After 
reaching  Rome,  where  they  had  au- 
dience with  Pope  Pius  IX..  Father 
Ryan  preached  the  English  lenten 
sermons  in  a church  upon  the  Piazza 
del  Popolo,  and  also  gave  two  cele- 
brated panegyrics  upon  St.  Patrick 
and  St.  Agnes.  On  A pr.  14, 1872,  Father  R van  wascon- 
secratod  coadjutor  bishop  of  St.  Louis,  with  the  right 
of  succession,  his  title  being  Bishop  of  Tricomia,  in 
partifnu  infidelium.  In  1883  he  was  one  of  the 
U.  S.  prelates  commissioned  to  represent  the 
interests  of  religion  iu  Rome,  where  his  sermons 
again  attracted  large  and  appreciative  audiences, 
made  up  of  all  denominations.  On  Jan.  11  1894, 
he  was  promoted  to  be  titular  archbishop  of  Salamis, 
and  became  archbishop  of  Philadelphia  in  the  same 
yenr.nfterhcpreaelicd  the  dedication  sermon  in  Rome 
on  (lie  occasion  of  laving  the  foundation  stone  of  St. 
Patrick’s  Church.  Father  Ryan's  success  as  a pul- 
pit orator  was  largely  due  to  his  well-modulated 
voice,  powers  of  emphasis,  and  graceful  action, which 
arc  more  than  equaled,  however,  by  his  sound  good 
sense  and  impassioned  eloquence.  ’ It  is  difficult  to 
determine  whether  bis  dogmatic  or  moral  sermons 
were  more  admirable.  Ho  was  also  a zealous  and 
indefatigable  worker  in  tlieaffairs  of  the  parish.  His 
most  memorable  discourses  include  one’upon  the  con- 
secration of  the  Most  Reverend  Stephen  Vincent 
Ryan  as  bishop  of  Buffalo,  one  shortly  after  the  great 
fire  at  Chicago,  one  at  Chicago  in  memory  of  Bishop 
Foley,  and  one  at  the  dedication  of  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral  In  New  York  city.  Upon  two  occasions  he 
delivered  tbe  annual  inaugural  address  at  the  State 
University  of  Missouri,  and  to  the  great  admiration  of 
all  bis  hearers,  many  of  whom  wore  non-Catholics, 
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he  twice  lectured  at  their  invitation  before  the  as- 
sembled senators  and  representatives  of  the  Missouri 
legislature.  He  lectured,  with  gratifying  suecess, 
in  all  the  principal  cities  in  the  Lnited  Stales, 
many  of  Ills  discourses  afterwards  appearing  in 
pamphlet  form.  The  most  notable  of  these  was  a 
remarkable  treatise  on  “Modern  Skepticism."  Sev- 
eral of  Archbishop  Ryan’s  lectures  and  addresses 
will  soon  be  published  by  a New  York  house. 


FISHBACK,  William  Meade,  governor  of 
Arkansas,  was  bom  at  Jeffersonton,  Culpepper 
co.,  Vn..  Nov.  5,  1881,  third  child  and  second  son 
of  Frederick  and  Sophie  (Yates)  Fish  back,  ilis 
paternal  grandfather,  Martin  Fishbaek,  a revolu- 
tionary soldier,  was  descended  from  Frederick  Fish- 
back,  a planter,  who  settling  in  Maryland  at  an 
early  date,  owned  the  land  upon  which*  Fredericks- 
town  afterward  stood,  his  wife's  father,  named  Ha- 
ger, owning  the  site  of  Hagerstown.  His  matermd 
grandfather  was  Col.  William  Yates  of  Peiersburgh, 
Vft.,  wiiose  wife  (born  Stitli)  was  directly  descended 
from  the  author  of  Stith's  “History  of  Virginia," 
one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  that  colony  and  a 
contemporary  of  Capt.  John  Smith.  Our  subject 
received  his  early  education  at  the  schools  of  his  na- 
tive village  ami  vicinity,  subsequently  entering  the 
University  of  Virginia.  * After  bis  grad  nation  in  1855, 
he  studied  law  in  the  oflice  of  Luther  Spellmun 
of  Richmond,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1858.  His  first  venture 
in  law  practice  was  in  1858,  while 
on  an  extended  visit  to  Illinois. 
Here  he  became  acquainted  with 
Abraham  Lincoln,  who,  attracted 
to  the  young  man, entrusted  to  him 
some  important  legal  business.  In 
1858  Mr.  Fishbaek  took  up  a per- 
manent residence  at  Fort  Smith, 
Ark.,  where  he  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  Mean- 
while Lincoln,  with  offers  of 
oilier  business,  urged  him  to  re- 
turn to  Illinois,  which,  however, 
he  di<l  not  do,  preferiug  the  A rkan- 
sas  climate.  In  1801  he  was  elect- 
ed delegate  to  the  stato  convention 
which  passed  the  ordinance  of  se- 
' cession.  Although  so  pronounced 
a Union  man  that  the  secession  press  of  Arkausas 
denounced  him  as  an  abolitionist,  be  was  opposed 
to  the  policy  of  coercion,  thinking  that  it  would 
provoke  civil  war.  Upon  Pres.  Lincoln’s  call 
for  troops  to  coerce  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Fishbaek, 
by  advice  of  his  constituents,  voted  for  secession 
in  the  hope  tiial  when  the  North  saw  tbo  with- 
drawal of  all  the  Southern  states,  it  might  be  forced 
into  accepting  the  Crittenden  compromise.  All 
efforts  at  compromise  failing,  however,  when  the 
war  broke  out  he  went  North,  and  during  the  occu- 
pation of  Little  Rock  by  the  Federal  troops  in  1883, 
he  established  a newspaper  there  called  the  "Un- 
conditional Union.”  While  editing  the  paper,  lie, 
us  commander,  was  raising  the  4th  Arkansas  cav. 
airy  for  the  Federal  service.  When  about  900 
men  had  enlisted,  he  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate 
by  the  Union  legislature,  and  thus  was  never  mus- 
tered into  service.  Under  the  proclamation  of 
Pres.  Lincoln  the  reorganization  of  the  state  had 
bccu  at  length  accomplished,  Mr.  Fishbaek  having 
such  influence  with  the  convention  in  charge  that  he 
was  called  ii|w>n  to  write  the  greater  part  of  the  con- 
stitution of  1804.  sometimes  called  the  "Fishbaek 
Constitution."  He  was  advised  tiiat  if  the  word 
“white  " as  a pre-requisite  to  voting  was  not  stricken 
out.  the  state  would  not.  lie  received  into  the  Union, 
and  lie  would  nut  get  the  seat  in  the  senate  to 


which  it  was  known  lie  would  lie  elected.  Believing, 
however,  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  confer  the  suf- 
frage upon  such  a large  inass  of  ignorance,  he  re- 
fused to  strike  it  out.  His  was  the  first  case  from 
the  South  of  an  effort  to  restore  representation  in 
congress.  Pres.  Lincoln’s  cabinet  recognized  the  sen- 
ators, but  other  leaders  of  the  party  in  power,  head- 
ed by  Sumner  and  Wade,  took  the  ground  that  as 
the  stale  hud  run  dowu  like  a watch,  and  could  only 
be  wound  up  by  some  extraneous  power,  that  power 
was  cougress,  aud  that  no  Southern  states  should  be 
wound  up  unless  with  negro  suffrage.  lie  was 
therefore  not  seated.  In  1865  lie  was  appointed 
treasury  agent  for  Arkansas,  a position  which  he  re- 
fused to  accept  uutil  told  that  by  so  doing  he  could 
save  the  people  many  millions  of  money.  His  con- 
duct of  that  otlice  added  largely  to  his  popularity. 
In  1874  he  was  elected  to  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion which  framed  the  present  constitution,  und  in 
1877,  1879.  and  1885  served  in  the  legislature.  He 
is  the  author  of  wlmt  is  known  as  the  "Fishbaek 
Amendment"  to  the  constitution  of  Arkausas,  by 
which  the  legislature  is  forbidden  ever  to  pay  certain 
fraudulent  stale  bonds  issued  during  reconstruction. 
During  the  summer  of  1892.  contrary  to  the  policy 
of  his  opponents,  lie  made  no  canvass  for  the  nomin- 
ation for  governor.  His  cause  was  taken  up  by  the 
people,  however,  and  he  received  540  votes  out  of 
028  in  the  nominating  convention,  while  his  plural- 
ity at  the  polls  was  larger  than  that  received  by  any 
other  governor  since  reconstruction  times.  Immedi- 
ately after  election  lie  accepted  the  urgent  invita- 
tion of  the  national  Democratic  committee,  and 
coming  North,  made  a number  of  speeches  in  New 
York  and  Indiana,  which  met  with  gratifying  suc- 
cess. His  administration  was  marked  by  contin- 
ued prosperity.  It  was  at  the  instigation"  of  Gov. 
Fishbaek  that  the  governors  of  the  Southern  states 
met  in  convention  at  Richmond,  Ya.,  in  April,  1893, 
one  of  the  most  important  and  distinguished  assem- 
blies ever  held  in  America,  and  of  which  lie  was 
made  president.  In  1807  lie  was  married  to  Adelaide, 
daughter  of  Joseph  Miller,  a prominent  merchant  of 
Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  who  was  robbed  and  murdered 
on  board  a Mississippi  river  steamboat  in  1850. 
Five  children  were  born  to  them,  three  sons  and 
two  daughters.  Mrs.  Fishbaek  died  at  Fort  Smith, 
Dec.  0,  1881.  As  a lawyer  Gov.  Fishbaek  ranks 
with  the  best,  while  as  a debater  aud  public  speaker 
lie  has  few  equals.  No  mini  is  lietter  known  t hrough- 
out his  state;  his  history  beiug  part  of  its  history. 

LITTIG,  John  M.,  banker,  was  born  in  Balti- 
more, Md.,  July  4.  1843.  His  early  education  was 
in  the  public  schools,  and  afterward  in  the  Balti- 
more City  College,  whence  he  was  graduated  in 
1800.  Mr.  Litlig  devoted  a few  months  to  teaching, 
and  then  secured  a position  iu  the  Chesapeake  Bank 
of  Baltimore.  He  la  gan  his  banker’s  life  asa  “ run- 
ner.” but  his  genius  for  banking  business  caused  him 
to  lie  rapidly  advanced  to  the  position  of  discount 
clerk  ; then  book-keeper,  then  teller.  He  was  soon 
after  eleeted  cashier  of  the  Chesapeake  Bank,  where 
he  remained  until  1879,  when  the  bank  ceased  its 
existence,  after  paying  its  depositors  and  stockhold- 
ers in  full.  In  December,  1879,  he  was  elected 
cashier  of  the  Marine  Hank  of  Baltimore,  which  in 
1880  was  converted  into  the  National  Marino  of 
Baltimore.  Mr.  Littig  is  a director  in  the  Metro- 
politan Savings  Rank  of  Baltimore,  tnemlier  of  the 
finance  committee,  and  president  of  the  North 
Norfolk  Land  Co.  of  Norfolk,  Vn.  Mr.  Littig 
lias  been  twice  married:  first  to  Sallie  Edmondson 
Sterett.  by  whom  he  lias  two  children,  Louisa  Get- 
tings Littig  and  Sallie  Sterett  Littig.  His  second 
wife  was  Mary  Clave  Ross,  who  lias  borne  him  also 
two  children,  Clara  Littig  aud  Charles  Ross  Littig. 
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GUNNING,  Joaiah.  Henry,  clergyman,  was 
born  at  Oak  Hill,  uear  Sbcplon  Mallet,  Somersct- 
shire,  England,  March  1,  1840.  His  father,  John 
Brewer  Gunning,  was  of  a family  quite  eminent  in 
English  history,  ami  came  to  America  about  1843, 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  son,  and  two  daughters. 
The  son  was  sent  to  the  public  school  iu  New  York 
city,  and  subsequently  upon  the  removal  of  the  fam- 
ily' to  St.  Catherines,  Out.,  entered  the  academy 
there.  Iu  1850  the  family  having  returned  to  New 
York,  he  attended  Ferguson  ville  Academy,  Dela- 
ware county,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  prepared  for 
college.  In  1858  he  entered 
as  n student  of  medicine,  at- 
tending lectures  in  the  medi- 
cal department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  City  of  New  York, 
and  was  graduated  an  M.D. 
March  4,  18*11.  On  the  break- 
iugout  of  the  civil  war  he 
applied  for  examination  for 
the  medical  department  of 
the  U.  S.  navy,  and  was 
commissioned  assistant  sur- 
geon Apr.  1,  1862.  and  after 
a brief  service  on  the  U.  8. 
receiving  ship  North  Caro- 
lina, was  detached  and  or- 
j-  dereil  as  mediral  officer  to 
the  U.  8.  8.  Tahoma.  He 
served  on  this  vessel  all 
through  the  war  under  Cap- 
tains J.  C.  Howell,  Alexander  Seminas,  and  David 
Harmony.  During  the  scourge  of  yellow  fever  which 
swept  through  the  licet  at  Key  West,  Fla.,  1802-63, 
he  succeeded  in  confining  its  ravages  and  finally 
stamping  it  out  of  the  ship  altogether.  The  tiect 
surgeon.  Dr.  G.  Ii.  B.  Horner,  complimented  him 
personally  for  this  service.  While  under  the  com- 
mand of  Capt.  Semmes,  he  was  several  times  in 
close  quarters  with  the  enemy  while  on  boat  expo- 
ditions  up  the  bay  and  in  the  rivers  around  Tampa, 
and  also  at  Cedar  Keys,  Fla.  In  each  of  these  he 
was  deliberate  and  cool,  never  losing  control  of  him- 
self or  of  his  work.  In  1864  he  was  mnrricd  to  Jos- 
ephine, only  daughter  of  (.’apt.  Anthony  Holmes, 
L.  S.  navy.  In  1866,  having  spent  a year  at  the 
Naval  Hospital  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  lie  resigned 
from  the  service  and  commenced  private  practice. 
In  188?  he  was  appointed  lecturer  on  meuicine  in 
the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  resigning  in  1869  to  accept  a po- 
sition in  the  service  of  the  Department  of  Charities 
and  Corrections  of  New  York  city  as  physician  to 
the  out-door  |ioor.  In  1869  his  wife  died  and  he  en- 
tered Union  Theological  Seminary  with  a view  to  en- 
tering the  ministry.  In  1871  he  was  ordninc>d  by  a 
council  caik*d  by  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Middle- 
town.  N.  Y.,  and  served  them  as  their  pastor  for 
three  years.  On  his  settlement  with  this  church  he 
■was  married  to  Tillie  Jacacks,  a graduate  of  the 
Normal  College  of  New  York  and  a teacher  in  the 
public  schools.  In  1874  lie  accepted  a call  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Morristown, 
N.  J.  After  three  years  of  service  there,  he  accept- 
ed a call  to  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Titusville, 
Pa.,  which  he  resigned  after  two  years’  service  ami 
returned  to  New  York  city.  In  1880  he  accepted  a 
call  to  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Nyack,  on  the 
Hudson,  where  he  rebuilt  the  church  edifice,  drawing 
the  plans  and  superintending  the  work,  and  greatly 
strengthening  the  congregation  in  numliers  and  finan- 
cial resources.  In  1883,  bis  wife  having  died,  he  ac 
eepted  a call  to  the  Harvard  St.  Baptist  Church  of 
Boston.  Mass.,  in  which  pastorate  hi;  was  eminently 
successful,  adding  large  numbers  to  the  membership. 
He  added  a dispensary  to  the  church  with  a full  corps 


of  attendant  physicians,  established  a reading-room 
for  young  men  aud  women,  and  inaugurated  a series 
of  class  instruction  in  Biblical  and  scientific  studies. 
He  wus  prominent  in  Rie  establishment  of  the  Med- 
ical Dispensary  of  the  “ North  End,"  accepting  the 
position  of  manager  and  superintendent  for  several 
years.  For  over  five  years  lie  acted  as  president  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Boston, 
and  president  also  of  the  fuculty.  Before  going  to 
Boston  he  inveuted  and  pntented  an  ingenious  instru- 
ment known  as  the  Pulsatiug  Pen,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived the  bronze  medal  ot  the  American  Institute 
Fair  for  superiority  over  other  writing  devices.  Iu 
1891  he  accepted  tlie  jwtstorate  of  the  Bedford  Ave- 
nue Baptist  Church  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  succeeding 
Rev.  111mm  Hutchings,  made  pastor  emeritus. 
His  early  love  for  the  practice  ot  medicine  had, 
however,  by  no  means  deserted  him,  and  on 
Marcli  1.  1894,  he  opened  an  office  for  the  practice 
of  his  profession  iu  order  that  he  might  relieve 
his  financially  straightened  people  of  paying  him  a 
salary,  and  continued  to  supply  the  church  on  Sun- 
days, also  attending  the  weeK-day  prayer  meetings. 
Dr.  Gunning  was  acting  president  of  the  Rockland 
County  Historical  Society,  and  the  first  health  officer 
of  the  "village  of  Nyack,  when  it  became  a corpora- 
tion. lie  is  a member  of  Kings  County  Medical  So. 
ciety,  a member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
having  served  as  chaplain  of  the  Department  of  New 
Y'ork,  and  a Knight  of  Pythias,  havmgserved  on  the 
staff  of  Gen.  James  Caumtian,  the  commander-in- 
chief,  as  chaplain  of  the  military  rank. 


• NEWHOUSE,  Finley  De  Ville,  missionary, 
was  born  in  Rochester,  Fulton  co.,  Ind.,  July  27, 
1857.  llis  ancestors  on  both  sides  were  of  purely 
English  stock.  His  father,  Rev.  John  Newhousc, 
is  a minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  in 
the  N.  W.  Indiana  Conference,  of  which  lie  has 
lieen  a member  nearly  half  a century.  The  sou  was 
educated  in  Dc  Pauw  University,  Greencastle,  Ind., 
and  was  graduated  in  1880,  taking  honors  in  his- 
tory. During  his  college  course  he  achieved  unusual 
success  as  an  orator,  as  well  as  a student  of  the 
Greek  language  and  literature,  to  which  he  gave 
special  attention,  reading  much 
more  than  the  regular  course 
required.  Receiving  the  degree 
of  B.A.  at  graduation,  he  was 
given  the  degree  of  M.A.  in 

1888,  and  of  D.D.  in  1892. 

Soon  after  Ids  graduation  Dr. 

Newhousc  was  sent  by  William 
Taylor  to  the  American  College 
at  Concepcion,  Chili,  S.  A., 
where  lie  filled  the  Greek  chair. 

In  addition  to  his  college  du- 
ties he  did  considerable  preach- 
ing, both  in  English  and  Span- 
ish, and  while  yet  in  Chili  was 
admitted  as  a minister  to  the 
X.  W.  Indiana  Conference  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

Ilis  health  became  seriously 
impaired,  and  iu  the  fall  of 
1884  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  was  al- 
most immediately  appointed  pastor  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  Williamsport,  Ind.  Here  he 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Ida  Kate  Fox.  The  fol- 
lowing fall,  at  the  request  of  the  missionary  secre- 
taries of  ids  church,  lie  consented  to  a transfer  to 
British  India,  and  was  made  pastor  of  a large  Eng- 
lish church  in  Allahabad,  capital  of  the  N.  W, 
provinces.  The  health  of  Mrs.  Newhousc  Incoming 
feeble,  they  again  returned  to  the  United  States  in 

1889,  and  Sir.  Newhousc  wtis  stationed  at  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Goshen, 
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Ind.  Still  in  search  of  health,  they  went  in  1890  to 
Huron,  S.  D.,wlicrehewas  pastor  of  the  First  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  for  three  years.  During  this 
pastorate  a heavy  church  debt  was  lifted,  a valuable 
parsouage  property  was  acquired,  and  85?  were 
added  to  the  church  membership.  In  the  fall  of 
1898  Dr.  Newhouse  received  a call  from  the  Frank- 
lin Avenue  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Minneap- 
olis, which  he  accepted.  He  is  the  author  of  a col- 
lege romance  entitled,  “The  Three  C’s,"  and  has 
ublished  a book  of  lectures  under  the  title,  “Why 
am  a Protestant.”  He  has  also  written  much  for 
his  church  papers,  and  several  articles  from  his  ]>en 
have  been  published  in  thcmaga/.iucsof  the  country. 

OLNEY,  Charles  Fayette,  educator,  was  born 
In  Hartford.  Conn.,  Aug.  27,  1881;  son  of  Jesse  and 
Elizabeth  j(Barncs)  Olney.  Ills  father  was  a cele- 
brated geographer,  author,  educator,  and  lecturer. 
(See  Index).  His  mother  was  descended  from  an 
unbroken  line  of  Puritan  ances- 
tors. His  paternal  grandfather, 
Jeremiah,  and  grand-unclo,  Ste- 
phen. who  led  thead  vance  column 
nt  Yorktown.  were  revolutionary 
otticers,  while  another  grand-un- 
cle. Capt.  Joseph  Olnev,  was  a 
distinguished  commander  in  the 
naval  service.  The  fat  her  of  these 
patriots,  Thomas  Olney,  was  the 
first  American  ancestor,  and  emi- 
grated from  Hnrtfordshire,  Eng- 
land. in  1633,  settled  on  a grant 
of  land  comprising  forty  acres 
in  Salem,  Mass.,  and  was  elect- 
ed one  of  the  leading  oflicers 
of  the  colony.  Becoming  con- 
verted to  the  peculiar  views 
of  Roger  Williams,  he  soon 
gnvc  up  all  his  Salem  privileges, 
traversed  the  wilderness  with 
Roger  Williams  and  fouuded  Providence  in  the  state 
of  Rhode  Island,  being  one  of  the  original  thirteen 
proprietors,  and  by  turn  held  the  office  of  treasurer, 
assistant  governor,  commissioner,  and  grantee  under 
ttie  royal  charter  of  Charles  II.,  1062.  His  children 
Intermarried  with  those  of  Roger  Williams,  and 
these  children  intermarried  for  generations.  The 
Olney  coat  of  arms  as  given  in  the  English  Dooms- 
day Hook  is  exceptionally  beautiful.  Charles  re- 
cefved  Iris  early  education  in  the  bomeof  his  parents, 
Houthington,  Conn.  He  had  a natural  and  almost 
instinctive  musical  gift,  ami  at  an  early  age  could 

Eerform  proficiently  an  several  musical  instruments. 

[is  home  life  brought  him  in  contact  with  the  lend- 
ing politicians,  divines,  and  educators  of  Connecticut, 
and  these  associations  largely  shn|>cd  his  future  ca- 
reer. He  prepared  for  college  and  was  about  to  en- 
ter Yale,  when  the  unexpected  offer  of  Die  principal- 
ship  of  the  school  of  his  home  district,  and  t lie  urgent 
request  of  his  father  to  accept  the  position,  changed 
his  plans,  and  thus  when  but  seventeen  years 
old  be  became  a teacher  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  bis 
neighborhood.  Ills  success  as  a teacher  was  assured 
from  the  very  first,  and  the  instinct  being  largely 
hereditary  he  never  had  Cause  to  regret  the  choice  of 
a profession.  He  continued  to  live  and  teach  at 
home  until  1868,  when  the  family  removed  to  Strat- 
ford, Conn.,  where  he  established  a high  school. 
He  was  subsequently  called  to  New  York,  where  for 
nearly  thirty  years  be  was  connected  with  the  cause 
of  popular  education.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  New  York  Teachers'  Association,  the  largest 
association  of  teachers  in  the  world,  and  for  many 
years  was  the  head  of  its  executive  committee.  In 
April,  1861,  he  married  Louise,  daughter  of  Jameson 
Brown,  of  New  York.  She  died  in  1878,  leaving 


him  childless.  From  this  time  he  took  refuge  in 
collecting  works  of  art,  antiquity,  and  curiosity,  and 
being  fond  of  travel,  thousands  of  interesting  and 
beautiful  objects  were  brought  from  fur  and  near, 
forming  one  of  the  most  uotable  art  collections  in 
America,  unique  iu  its  kind.  In  1887  he  married  Mrs. 
Abbio  Bradley  Lamson,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  a fricud  of 
liis  boyhood,  and  then  took  up  his  residence  in  that 
city,  where  lie  lias  added  to  their  beautiful  home  an 
elegant  Grecian  art  temple,  dedicated  iu  December, 
1893,  us  the  Olney  Art  Gallery.  He  is  a member  of 
the  National  Geographical  Society,  the  Sous  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  the  Cleveland  Chamber 
of  Commerce;  he  is  president  of  the  Cleveland  Vocal 
Society,  of  the  Cleveland  Sociological  Council,  of  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Atmospheric  Pur- 
ity of  Cleveland,  of  the  Pilgrim  Institute,  of  the 
Sac  res  1 Music  Society  of  the  Pilgrim  Church,  and  of 
the  Cleveland  Brush  and  Palette  Club.  He  is  also  a 
trustee  of  the  Cleveland  School  of  Art,  and  of  the 
City  Missionary  Society,  and  vice-president  of  the 
Cleveland  Art  Association. 


CLARK,  Addison,  president  of  the  Add  Ran 
Christian  University,  Thorp  Spring,  Texas,  was 
born  in  Titus  county,  Tex.,  Dec.  11,  1842,  son  of 
J.  A.  Clark,  who  came  to  the  state  in  1839.  Hattie 
De  Spain,  whom  lie  married,  came  from  Alabama 
about  the  same  time.  The  aucestm!  lines  trace  back 
to  the  Scotch  Dissenters  and  French  Protestants. 
The  son  was  a student  from  early  childhood.  The 
schools  of  the  country  were  few,  and  not  of  the  best, 
but  this  lack  was  made  up  at  home.  Both  parents 
were  liberally  educated,  so  with  music,  choice 
books,  and  pictures  of  the  mother's  painliug,  the 
boy  passed  beyond  the  primary  grade,  and  became  a 
companion  for  bis  parents.  lie  had  few  boy  com- 
panions. When  he  left  home  for 
school  be  took  bis  place  at  once 
witli  young  men.  Much  of  bis 
time  between  the  age  of  twelve  to 
eighteen  was  spent  either  with  pri- 
vate teachers  or  iu  schools  that 
promised  collegiate  instruction. 

The  thorough,  competent  teacher, 
whether  ill  a cabin  or  under  the 
shade  of  a tree,  was  to  him  a col- 
lege. The  civil  war  interrupted  his 
studies.  He  entered  the  Confed- 
erate army  among  t lie  first,  and  look 
his  place  among  men,  and  stain 
became  a commander  of  men.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  be  was  fortunate 
iu  securing  a competent  iustruc- 
tor  in  Elder  Charles  Carlton,  a grad- 
uate of  Bethany  College,  Virginia, 
and  & teacher  or  many  years’  exper- 
ience, with  whom  be  remained  as  student  and  teacher 
two  years.  He  bad  chosen  teaching  and  preaching 
as  a life-work.  His  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred 
without  his  seeking  it.  In  1878  he  and  his  brother, 
Randolph  Clark,  founded  an  institution  of  learning 
at  the  little  village  of  Thorp  Spring,  in  Hood  coun- 
ty, Tex.,  and  christened  it  Add-Ran  College,  the 
term  “Add-Ran”  being  a compound  of  the  war 
names  of  the  two  brothers.  He,  bciug  the  elder 
brother,  was  made  president,  and  resolved  to  make 
the  institution  a college  in  more  than  name  only,  and 
it  is  due  to  liis  wonderful  executive  ability,  iris  capa- 
city to  work  in  every  department,  a will  to  meet  all 
obstacles,  a constitution  to  endure  all  tilings,  and. 
above  all,  ajfailh  that  will  not  allow  failure,  tlmt  this 
college  has  become  the  Christian  university  of  Texas, 
The  institution  continued  under  the  brothers’  man- 
agement until  1889,  when  they  turned  it  over  to  the 
Church  of  the  Disciples,  and  a board  of  trustees  was 
elected,  who  re-chartered  it,  under  the  name  of  Add- 
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Ban  Christian  University.  Tills  institution  has  done 
much  for  the  cause  of  higher  education  iu  Texas, 
and  her  graduates  are  filling  positions  of  honor  nnd 
trust  all  over  the  state.  It  has  ever  been  her  policy 
to  secure  the  most  thorough  and  competent  teachers 
available  iu  the  several  departments.  Ex-Senator  J. 
J.  Jarvis  is  president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and 
lie  is  one  of  the  best  financiers  iu  the  state.  Under 
his  wise  management,  the  institution  has  been  placed 
upon  a firm  financial  basis.  The  president,  with  a 
faculty  devoted  to  the  work,  is  gniuing  a reputa- 
tion as  among  the  most  faithful  educators  in  the 
Southwest.  In  the  session  of  1893-98  there  were  445 
matriculates.  A post  graduate  department  has  been 
added,  which  is  under  tho  supervision  of  Chancellor 
James  Lowber,  and  graduates  of  institutions  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and 
even  iu  England,  are  matriculating  iu  this  depart- 
ment. The  university  grants  no  honorary  degrees 
whatever.  The  Bible  is  made  a text-book  in  this  in- 
stitution. The  university  is  located  at  the  village  of 
Thorp  Spriug,  a pleasant  health  resort,  three  miles 
from  Gmnbuiy,  the  county  seat  *f  Hood  county.  The 
university  building  is  a substantial  stone  structure.and 
can  well  accommodate  600  students.  The  authorities 
of  the  institution  believe  iu  the  co-education  of  tbe 
sexes,  and  have  provided  a commodious  building, 
called  “ Tbe  Girls’  Home, ’’where  the  young  ladies  at- 
tending the  university  are  projierly  ctuod  for  by  an  ex- 
perienced matron.  The  boys  are  also  well  provided 
for,  and  Thorp  Spring  may  be  strictly  called  a uui- 
versity  town. 

LOWBER,  James  William,  educator,  chancel- 
lor of  AddItnu  Christian  University,  was  born  in 
Nelson  county.  Ky.,  1847.  His  early  years  were 
spent  on  a farm,  but  from  boy- 
hood lie  was  ambitious  of  intel- 
lectual nnd  moral  improvement. 
In  additiuuto  the  ordinary  books 
of  tbe  country  school,  others  on 
art,  science,  philosophy,  and  re- 
ligion were  sought  after,  and 
their  contents  devoured  with 
avidity;  so  that,  notwithstanding 
bis  inheritance  of  poverty,  his 
large,  active  brain,  sustained  by 
an  excellent  physical  constitu- 
tion, enabled  him  to  overcome 
every  obstacle  to  his  ambition, 
and  placed  him  In  circumstances 
to  enter  systemat icaily  on  a cou rse 
of  education.  Much  of  the  ex- 
pense at  college  hud  to  be  met 
oy  manual  labor,  but  none  the  less 
ins  progress  was  rapid,  so  that, 
when  only  in  the  junior  class,  he  was  selected  by 
the  president  of  the  college  to  teach  a class  in  Greek, 
the  Greek  professor  having  recommended  him  as  tho 
most  thorough  student  in  that  language  in  tiie  uni- 
versity. Indeed,  he  has  made  it  a point  to  excel  in 
every 'department  of  study  lie  takes  up.  For  months 
before  bis  graduation  lie  stood  at  the  front  iu  every 
study.  Iu  linguistic  acquirements  lie  has  made  much 
progress,  having  studied  some  seventeen  different 
languages.  Five  universities  have  conferred  certifi- 
cates of  graduation, nnd  lie  lias  been  honored  with 
thedcgrecsof  A.B.,  A.M.,  8c. I).,  Ph.I>.,  and  LL.I). ; 
no  one  of  which  was  honorary,  but  all  the  result  of 
strict  examinations.  After  completing  his  college 
studies,  he  spent  twelve  years  ill  the  class-room  as 
teacher;  while  devoting  himself  mainly  to  the  minis- 
try he  has  had  several  calls  to  the  presidency  of  col- 
leges, and  Is  frequently  called  on  to  deliver  the  annual 
audre»9' at  institutions  of  learning.  Dr.  Lowbcrisalso 
on  anient  temperance  advocate,  and  interested  in  the 
temperance  movements  of  the  day,  and  his  addresses 
have  been  highly  complimented,  Ilia  reputation  is 


such  that  he  has  been  Invited  from  England  to  enter 
the  lecture  field,  and  devote  bis  time  to  the  cause 
of  temperance  in  that  couutry.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  in  America  to  advocate  the  science  of  Chris- 
tian sociology,  and  started  a few  years  ago  a social 
reform  movement,  which  lias  attracted  a good  deal 
of  attention.  “The  Struggles  and  Triumphs  of 
Truth,"  ''The  Devil  iu  Modem  Society,"  and  "The 
Who  and  the  Wlmt  of  tbe  Disciples  of  Christ”  are 
works  from  the  i*en  of  Dr.  Lowber  that  have  had 
wide  circulation.  Ilis  contributions  to  the  religious 
aud  scientific  journals  are  always  of  a high  order 
of  excellence,  and  greatly  valued.  His  most  recent 
work  is  entitled  “Cultura,”  which  is  designed  to 
show  the  relations  of  all  departments  of  learning  to 
the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion.  It  la  a book 
of  544  pages,  and  it  is  seldom  that  so  extensive  a 
field  of  investigation  is  covered  in  as  brief  a space. 
The  versatility  of  the  author  is  most  apparent.  He 
has  laid  uuder  contribution  the  works  of  the  masters 
of  science,  philosophy,  religion,  literature,  and  art, 
ancient  ami  modem,  to  set  forth  in  contrast  the 
transcendent  claims  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  the 
model  and  teacher  par  excellence  for  the  regeneration 
and  elevation  of  human  society  iu  all  its  departments. 
This  book  will  doubtless  lie  exten- 
sively circulated.  Iu  1892  be  was 
elected  chancellor  of  the  Add- 
Ban  Christiun  University.  In  1882 
he  was  married  to  Maggie  Do 
Bnun  of  Kentucky,  who  has  been 
a great  support  to  him  in  all  his  lit- 
erary, social,  aud  religious  work. 

FIELD,  Marshall,  merchant 
nnd  financier,  was  bom  in  Con- 
way, Mass.,  Aug.  1885.  He  is 
is  of  Puritan  descent,  his  earliest 
American  ancestors  having  set- 
tled in  New  England  about  1650. 

But  the  name  Richard  de  Field  is 
mentioued  in  Normandy,  France, 
which  was  settled  by  the  Nor- 
mans in  912,  hence,  the  name  is 
of  Norman  extraction,  as  it  does 
not  occur  in  the  early  records  of  tbe  ancient  Britons 
ortbeSaxons.  (See  work  entitled  " Norman  People,” 
published  in  London,  1874.)  His  father  was  a farmer, 
and  he  received  the  thorough  industrial  training  of 
a New  England  country  boy,  and  with  it  a common 
school  and  academic  education.  Having  mani- 
fested a preference  for  commercial  pursuits,  at  tho 
age  of  seventeen  he  went  to  Pittaflela,  in  his  native 
state,  as  a clerk  in  one  of  the  dry-goods  establish- 
ments of  that  city.  Iu  this  capacity  ne  mastered  tho 
details  of  trade,  and  In  1856,  soon  after  attaining 
his  majority,  removed  to  Chicago.  Entering  the 
employ  of  Cooley,  Wadsworth  A Co.,  one  of  tbe 
pioneer  mercantile  houses  of  the  young  western  city, 
lie  displayed  a genius  for  business,  and  rendered 
such  valuable  service  to  his  employers,  that  in  I860, 
he  wus  admitted  to  a partnership  In  the  firm  which 
became  known  as  Cooley.  Far  well  & Co.,  and  later 
as  Parnell,  Field  A Co.  * This  partnership  being  sub- 
sequently dissolved,  the  firm  of  Field,  Palmer  & 
Letter  was  formed  in  1865.  Two  years  later  Mr. 
Palmer  retired,  and  the  business,  which  bad  by  this 
time  assumed  vast  proportions,  was  conducted  until 
1881  under  the  firm  name  of  Field,  loiter  A Co.  At 
tlinl  date  Mr.  Field  purchased  Mr.  Letter's  interest, 
and  lias  since  continued  tile  business  as  Marshall 
Field  A Co.  Prior  to  the  Chicago  fire  iu  1871,  the 
sales  of  the  great  establishment  of  which  Mr.  Field 
was  the  bead,  amounted  to  $12,000,000  a year. 
Since  that  time  the  sales  have  steadily  increased  un- 
til they  reach  (1895)  the  enormous  aggregate  of 
$35,000,000  a year.  The  Chicago  fire  destroyed  for 
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Mr.  Field  and  his  associates  property  valued  at 
$3  ,500,000,  their  business  at  that  time  being  all  car- 
ried on  in  a single  large  building ; this  building  has 
been  replaced  by  a larger  one,  which  has  since  been 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  retail  trade.  The  whole- 
sale business  of  the  firm  is  now  carried  on  in  a mas- 
sive granite  edifice,  covering  an  entire  block,  {red 
one  of  the  most  notable  buildings  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  Besides  the  two  mammoth  establishments  in 
Chicago,  Mr.  Field  has  branch  houses  in  Euglaud, 
France,  and  Germany.  Ills  investments  outside  of 
real  estate,  railways,  stocks,  and  bonds,  are  large,  in 
addition  to  his  mercantile  interests.  While  he  has 
avoided  anything  that  might  appear  ostentatious,  he 
has  been  liberal  in  the  bestowal  of  charities,  exer- 
cising always  a careful  discretion  in  selecting  the 
objects  of  his  lienefieence.  One  of  liis  most  consid- 
erable donations  has  been  the  gift  of  a tract  of  land, 
valued  at  $200,000,  to  the  University  of  Chicago, 
and  he  assists  in  practically  all  t lie  "commendable 
movements  of  a public  character  inaugurated  in  the 
city,  requiring  expenditures  of  money.  After  the 
World’s  Columbian  Exposition  was  closed,  the  people 
of  Chicago  began  a movement  for  the  permanent 

E reservation  of  many  of  the  exhibits  in  a suitable 
uilding.  This  was  made  possible  by  Mr.  Field's 
gift  of  $1,000,000,  conditional  on  tlie  raising  of 
$500,000  by  others.  This  was  done,  and  on  June 
2,  1894,  the  Field  Columbian  Museum  was  for- 
mally opened,  with  Incoming  ceremonies,  which 
were  simple  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Field’s  man- 
ner of  evincing  himself  more  by  actual  deeds  than 
by  imposing  display.  This  museum  will  ever  remain 
an  enduring  monument  of  bis  generous  endowment, 
as  its  contents  embrace  the  elements  of  ethnological 
science  as  well  as  natural  history. 


LODGE,  James  Llewellyn,  clergyman,  was 
born  iu  Moutgome-v  county,  Md.,  June  12, 1840,  son 
of  Llewellyn  and  Martha  Lodge.  He  was  educated 
chiefly  at  Columbian  College,  Washington.  D.  C.,and 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Hock  ville(Md.)  Baptist 
Church  in  the  fall  of  1859.  In  October,  1864,  lie  was 
ordained.  His  first  pastorate  was 
at  Sater’s,  Baltimore  co„  Md. 
He  wasnoxt  called  to  an  import- 
ant pastorate  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
and  from  Pittsburgh,  be  went 
to  Shelhyville,  Ky.,  and  from 
there  to  Modest  Town,  Va.  In  all 
these  Helds  lie  labored  with  suc- 
cess, especially  in  Modest  Town, 
where  bis  great  success  attracted 
the  favorable  uttcution  of  'his 
brethren  throughout  the  slate.  Iu 
November,  1874,  be  became  pas- 
tor of  Summit  Avenue  Baptist 
Church  of  Jersey  city.  N.  J. 
Here  lie  stayed  live  years.  His 
work  here  won  for  him  great  dis- 
tinction iu  the  North.  While  ho 
was  past  or  t lie  church  was  greatly 
increased  in  nmnliers  and  a large 
debt  was  paid  off.  From  Jersey 
City  he  went  to  Newark,  where  be  stayed  but  a few 
months,  being  compelled  in  1880  by  ill  iiealth  to  leave 
the  North  and  seek  recovery  in  Maryland.  In  1882, 
having  somewhat  recovered,  lu  accepted  a charge 
in  Washington,  I>.  C. , where  lie  labored  for  three 
years,  when  in  1885  his  health  failed  utterly  and  he 
retired  to  his  country  scat  in  Montgomery  Vo.,  Md. 
He  continued  to  supply  local  clwthes  ami  did  a 
large  amount  of  itinerant  missionary  work.  Dr. 
Lodge  has  contributid  extensively  for  the  leading 
journals  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  for  reviews, 
and  on  literary  topics  for  the  secular  press,  and  is 
known  all  over  the  United  Slates  as  a writer  of  great 


force,  clearness,  and  polish.  He  is  particularly  dis- 
tinguished for  his  pulpit  eloquence,  which  is  of  a 
high  order,  logical,  philosophic,  and  yet  aflame  with 
enthusiasm.  Wake  Forest  College,  North  Carolina, 
conferred  upon  him  in  1878  the  degree  of  D D.  In 
1804  he  was  married  to  AliceVirginia Warfield.  They 
have  had  eight  children.  The  eldest  son.  Dr.  Leo 
Davis  Lodge,  is  a graduate  of,  and  professor  in,  the 
Columbian  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SMART,  James  Henry,  president  of  Purdue 
University,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  was  born  at  Center 
Harbor,  N.  H.,  June  80,  1841,  son  of  William 
Hutchings  Smart  (physician)  and 
Nancy  Farrington  Smart.  He 
received  most  of  bis  early  edu- 
cation at  the  Concord  High 
School  and  by  the  instruction 
of  private  tutors,  and  was  given 
the  honorary  degree  of  A.M.  by 
Dartmouth  in  1870  aud  the  de- 
greeof  LL.D.  by  Indiana  Univer- 
sity in  1888.  From  1859  to  1868 
lie  taught  in  the  New  Hamp- 
shire schools;  from  1863  to  1865 
lie  was  pritici|ial  of  the  inter- 
mediate schools  at  Toledo,  O.. 
and  from  1805  to  1875  was  sup- 
erintendent of  the  city  schools 
at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  lie  was 
superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion iu  the  state  of  Indiana  for  six 
years,  and  in  1883  became  pres- 
ident of  Purdue  University.  He  lias  also  served  as 
trustee  of  Indiatm  University  and  of  the  State 
Nonnnl  School,  and  for  twenty-seven  years  was  n 
memlier  of  the  Indiana  state  board  of  education.  In 
1872  he  was  apjioinlcd  ns  assistant  commissioner  for 
Indiana  to  the  Vienna  Exposition;  in  1870  was  one  of 
the  U.  S.  commissioners  to  the  Paris  Exposition;  in 
1881  was  president  of  the  National  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, and  in  1890  of  the  American  Association 
of  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Exjieriment  Stations; 
while  in  1891  ho  was  api>ointed  L.  S.  representative 
commissioner  to  the  International  Agricultural  Con- 
gress at  the  Hague.  President  Smart  has  published 
“An  Ideal  School  System  fora  State,’’  “The  Insti- 
tute Systems  of  the  United  Slates,”  “Commentary 
on  the"  School  Laws  of  Indiaua,”  "The  Schools  of 
Indiana,”  twelve  setsof  school  reportsfor  the  state  of 
Indiana;  and  many  other  papers.  He  was  married 
July  21, 1870,  to  Mar}’  Swau,  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 

SMITH,  Samuel  G.,  clergyman,  was  bom  In  Bir- 
mingham. England,  March  7, 1832,son  of  the  Rcv.Wm. 
Smith,  a prominent  minister  in  the  Methodist  church, 
removed  to  America  iu  1858  and  settled  in  Iowa. 
The  son  was  graduated  from  Cornell  College,  Iowa, 
iu  the  classical  course  iu  1872,  and  subsequently  re- 
ceived thedegreeof  Pli.D.  from  Syracuse  University, 
on  examination  in  1882.  He  entered  the  Upper  Iowa 
Conference  in  the  fall  of  1872.  Soon  after  be  was 
elected  principal  of  Albion  Seminary.  After  three 
years  he  resigned  to  enter  the  pastorate.  Ilis  charges 
have  been:  Osage,  la.,  for  two  years;  Decorah,  two 
years.  Iu  1879  he  removed  to  St.  Paul  to  become 
pastor  of  the  First  Methodist  Church.  In  1882  he 
was  appointed  presiding  elder  of  the  St.  Paul  district. 
In  1883  he  was  elected  a delegate  to  the  general  con- 
ference. Failing  health  coni|>ellcd  him  to  retire  from 
the  St.  Paul  district  in  the  fall  of  1884,  and  he  spent 
most  of  the  following  year  in  Europe,  Iu  1885  bo 
was  re-appointed  to  First  Church,  St.  Paul,  by  unan- 
imous request  of  that  church.  On  Jan.  1, 1885,  here- 
signed  that  pulpit  and  withdrew  from  the  M.  E. 
Church  at  the  request  of  frieuds  iu  St.  Paul,  and  be- 
came pastor  of  the  Peoples'  Church  of  St.  Paul,  hold- 
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ing  services  in  the  Opera  House  until  a large  and  mast 
complete  edifice  whs  erected.  Dr.  Smith  has  been 
closely  identifies)  with  the  social  and  political  life  of 
Minnesota  for  fifteen  years.  He  has  served  for  three 
years  on  the  school  board,  resigning  on  account  of  the 
pressure  of  other  duties.  For  the  past  six  years  he  has 
been  a member  of  the  state  board  of  corrections  and 
charities,  having  been  appointed  by  three  successive 
governers.  During  the  past  three  years  he  hns  been 
lecturer  on  sociology  in  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
He  has  also  for  many  years  lectured  at  Chautnmjua 
assemblies  and  on  other  lvceuiu  platforms.  During 
several  tours  in  Europe  he  has  studied  the  life  and 
art  of  the  leading  uations.  including  a tour  devoted 
to  penal  and  charitable  institutions,  in  which  he  vis 
iteu  sixty  of  the  leading  prisons  and  asylums  by  ap- 
pointment of  Gov.  Nelson  as  official  visitor  from 
Minnesota.  He  is  a man  of  genial  disposition,  sym- 
pathetic heart,  and  practical  turn  of  mind.  His  the- 
ology is  one  which  cau  be  applied  to  the  problems  of 
every-dav  life.  As  a preacher  lie  has  but  few  equals, 
having  tfto  advantage  of  a thorough  education  coup- 
led with  unusual  natural  ability.  11c  is  exhaustions 
in  his  pulpit  resources.  His  church,  which  is  among 
the  largest  in  America,  is  always  a centre  of  educa- 
tional influence. Christian  culture, and  spiritual  power. 

WALKEIt,  William  Henry,  Imnker,  was  horn 
at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  20. 1828,  son  of  Stephen  Walker, 
a master  mechanic  and  builder.  The  father  removed 
to  Buffalo  when  the  son  was  a mere  lad,  and  there  he 
and  a brother  entered  into  business  as  architects 
and  builders,  many  of  the  fine  residences  and  busi- 
ness houses  in  the  city  being  erected  by  the  firm. 
The  son  was  educated  in  the  private  schools  of  Buf- 
falo and  at  the  Buffalo  Academy.  Ilis  first  business 
education  was  acquired  as  a clerk  in  t'le  store  of  Or- 
riu  P.  iiamsdell.  a dealer  in  boots  and  shoes.  After 
several  years’  clerkship  be  was  admitted  as  partner, 
and  the  business  of  Omn  P.  Iiamsdell  & Co.  was  soon 
thereafter  entirely  wholesale.  In  1876  the  firm  was 
dissolved,  and  Mr.  Walker  established  himself  in  the 
same  line,  and  soon  took  posi- 
tion as  one  of  the  largest  deal- 
ers in  western  New  York.  His 
cousin,  Edward  C.  Walker,  Wil- 
liam A.  Joyce,  and  Stephen  Walk- 
er, are  now  (1894)  partners  in 
the  firm  of  Win,  H.  Walker 
«fc  Co.,  which  occupies  oue  of 
the  fiuest  fire-proof  buildings  in 
Buffalo.  In  1884  Mr.  Walker 
was  elected  president  of  the  Mer- 
chants' Bank  of  Buffalo,  and 
under  his  management  the  bank 
has  paid  regular  dividends  on 
its  capital  of  $300,000,  and 
earned  besides!,  a surplus  of 
over  $200,000.  Mr.  Walker  is 
vice-president  of  the  Buffalo 
General  Hospital,  trustee  of  the 
real  estate  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
trustee  of  Hobart  College,  Geneva,  N.  Y..  trustee 
of  the  Crocker  Fertilizer  and  Chemical  Co.,  and 
holds  various  other  positions  of  honor  and  respon- 
sibility. In  1892  ho  was  nominated  ns  a presiden- 
tial elector  for  New  York  on  the  Republican  ticket, 
and  received  the  second  largest  vote  given  to  any 
elector  on  the  ticket. 


EDWARDS,  George  Clark,  manufacturer,  was 
born  at  Watertown.  Conn.,  June  29,  1846.  lie  was 
a descendant  of  John  Edwards,  a prominent  member 
of  the  liberal  party,  who  left  England  about  the 
year  1690  and  settled  at  Chestnut  Hill,  near  Bridge- 
port. Conn.,  and  was  a descendant  of  Fhxlerick  the 
Great  of  Wales.  After  a thorough  education  in  the 


public  schools  and  at  Watertown  Academy, hecutercd 
the  drug  and  chemical  businessat  Waterbury,  Conn., 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  in  January,  1871,  engaged 
in  the  same  business  on  bis  own  account  in  Philadel- 
phia. In  1874.  on  account  of  impaired  health,  he 
was  obliged  to  relinquish  business,  and  most  of  the 
time  during  the  next  two  years  was  spent  in  travel, 
lie  returned  to  Waterbury,  and  in  1876  begau  the 
manufacture  of  wo<xi  alcohol.  This  business  lmd 
been  originally  started  at  Black  Kock,  Conn.,  and 
abandoned  as  Impracticable.  After  a careful  study 
of  the  original  process,  Mr.  Edwards,  bringing  to  Ins 
aid  his  knowledge  of  chemistry,  immediately  put  into 
execution  plans  for  its  manufacture  on  a large  scale, 
though  against  the  advice  of  many  learned  men  who 
frankly  told  him  that  lie  was 
wasting  his  time  and  money  in 
the  venture.  For  that  purpose 
the  Burcev  Chemical  Co.  was 
formed  and  began  business  at 
Waterbury.  which  was  soon  af- 
ter removed  to  Binghamton,  N. 

Y.,  where  better  facilities  were 
offered.  Special  apparatus  was 
brought  from  France  to  cariy 
out  the  work,  ami  the  business 
was  a success  from  the  start. 

In  the  carhoniz.ing  of  wood  what 
had  been  previously  thrown  away 
as  useless  was  made  a useful 
and  valuable  adjunct  in  the 
manufactures  and  arts.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, the  pioneer  in  this  line 
of  manufacture,  was  mana- 
ger, secretary,  and  treasurer  of 
the  company,  which  became  one  of  the  large  indus 
tries  of  the  country.  In  1880  Mr.  Edwards  accepted 
the  position  of  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Holmes 
& Griggs  Mfg.  Co. . manufacturers  of  brass  and  Ger- 
man silver.  at  new  York.  Being  of  a progressive  dis- 
position. Mr.  Edwards  searched  for  auxiliaries  for 
the  business,  and  assisted  by  Col.  C.  E.  L.  Holmes, 
his  brother-in-law,  the  president  of  the  former  com- 

E,  he  purchased  a controlling  interest  in  the 
^ rs&  Britt  in  8ilver  Co., of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and 
the  name  was  changed  to  the  Holmes  & Edwards 
Silver  Co.,  who  acted  as  consumers  of  metals  manu- 
factured by  the  former  company.  Soon  afterwards 
Col.  Holmes  died,  and  Mr.  Edwards,  seeinga  brilliant 


future  in  the  manufacture  of  silver-plated  flat  wares, 
sold  out  his  interests  and  resigned  his  position  in  tho 
Holmes  & Griggs  Mfg.  Co.,  and  removing  with  his 
family  to  Bridgeport,  gave  his  whole  attention  to, 
and  assumed  jiersonal  charge  of,  the  business  of  the 
Holmes  & Edwards  Silver  Co.,  und  became  its  pres- 
ident, treasurer,  and  controlling  spirit.  Under  his 
management  the  business  lmd  a steady  growth  which 
necessitated  frequent  additions  to  its  facilities  until  it 
ranked  as  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  United  Stales, 
if  not  in  the  world.  This  company  is  the  sole  manu- 
facturer of  the  sterling  silver  inlaid  spoons  and 
forks  that  have  attained  such  a wide  celebrity  and 
have  taken  the  highest  awards  at  all  the  exhibitions. 
The  government  report  of  the  World’s  Columbian 
Exposition  says:  “The  Holmes  & Edwards  Silver 
Co.  are  entitled  from  a practical  standpoint  to  the 
credit  of  having  made  the  most  marked  progress  in 
the  development  of  the  art  of  increasing  the  durabil- 
ity of  silver-plated  spoons  and  forks  that  lues  been 
made  since  tbefirst  intn>dnotion  of  silver-plated  ware.” 


In  18N7  he  organized  the  Bridgeport  Chain  Co.,  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  “Triumph  " weldless  wire  chain. 
He  is  also  incorporator  of  the  Miller  Wire  .Spring  Co., 
and  is  president  and  treasurer  of  both  these  corpora- 
tions. In  1898  he  exhibited  at  the  University  Col- 
lege of  Liverpool  the  machine  for  making  the  weld- 
less chain  und  it  so  attracted  the  leading  matiufac- 
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turners  of  England  that  a company  known  as  the 
Weldless  Chain  Co.  was  organized,  and  purchased 
the  foreign  patents  to  manufacture  the  chain.  Mr. 
Edwards  is  a director  of  the  CUv  National  Bank, 
trustee  of  the  Bridgeport  Savings  Bank  and  a direc- 
tor in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  He  never  held  public  office, 
but  has  always  been  active  in  promoting  the  public 
welfare  as  a private  citizen.  11c  marned  in  1872 
Ardelia  daughter  of  Israel  Holmes  (y.  r.),  who 
was  founder  of  the  brass  and  German-silver  manu- 
facture in  this  country. 

WOODS,  William  Stone,  banker  and  financier, 
was  born  in  Columbia,  Mo.,  Nov.  1,  1840,  of  Ken- 
tucky ancestry,  his  father  having  removed  to  Missouri 
during  the  early  history  of  tliat  state.  When  the  boy 
was  five  years  old  his  father 
died  leaving  a wife  and  five 
children  with  almost  no  means 
of  support.  Without  other  edu- 
cation than  that  which  the  dis- 
trict school  afforded,  William 
whs  at  once  compelled  to  go  to 
work,  and  for  sevcml  years  he 
toiled  at  farm  and  other  manual 
labor,  his  earnings  going  to  the 
support  of  the  family.  As  he 
grew  older  he  alternately  taught 
and  attended  school,  uu'til  18(51. 
Through  his  own  efforts  lie  paid 
the  expense  of  a good  education 
and  was  graduated  from  the 
Missouri  State  University.  His 
first  ambition  was  to  be  a phy- 
sician, and  in  March,  18(54,  lie 
was  graduated  as  a doctor  of 
medicine  from  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Phila- 
delphia. After  a few  years’  successful  practice,  how- 
ever,  he  gave  up  the  profession  for  an  active  busi- 
ness life,  for  which  he  was  especially  fitted  by  nature. 
In  1868  he  engaged  in  the  wholesale  grocer)’  trade 
with  towns  west  of  Omaha,  peuding  the  construction 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  This  was  a success- 
ful venture,  and  enabled  him  to  make  his  first  ven- 
ture in  banking,  which  was  destined  to  he  his  princi- 
pal occupation  in  life.  In  1869  lie  started  a bank  iu 
Kocheport,  in  his  native  county,  with  $7,000  capital. 
This  he  conducted  successfully  as  cashier  until  1881, 
building  up  the  capital  by  reinvestment  of  profits  to 
$50,000.  lie  (lieu  removed  to  Kansas  city,  Mo.,  and 
among  other  things  organized  the  firm  of  Grimes, 
Woods,  LaForce  & Co.,  wholesale  dry-goods  dealers. 
He  also  bought  an  interest  in  the  Kansas  City 
Savings  Association,  and  became  its  president  and 
manager.  In  1882  he  merged  this  institution  in- 
to the  bank  of  commerce  with  a capital  of  $200,000, 
and  as  the  president  managed  the  affairs  successfully 
until  1887,  when  he  reorganized  it  as  the  National 
Bank  of  Commerce  with  a capital  of  $2,000,000, 
becoming  its  president  likewise,  which  position  lie 
has  continued  to  hold.  A conservative  banker,  witli 
no  liking  for  specula) ion,  and  deeply  interested  in 
his  occupation,  Dr.  Woods  has  now  bravely  and 
worthily  won  a high  reputation  in  Kansas  City. 
He  lias  educated  to  tiie  banking  business  a large 
number  of  young  men,  relatives  and  nephews,  who 
arc  uow  occupied  in  the  West  in  institutions  of 
this  class,  in  most  of  which  Dr.  Woods  is  Interested. 
His  keen  perception  of  opportunities  for  favorable 
investment  has  led  him  to  take  an  interest  in  many 
other  enterprises  beside  that  of  banking.  At  one 
time  he  invested  largely  in  cattle  and  was  joint 
owner  of  large  ranches  iu  South  Dakota,  and  during 
the  earlv  years  of  Kausas  City,  long  before  the 
“boom/’  he  invested  largely  in  real  estate,  l>eing  to- 
day the  owner  of  much  valuable  business  property, 
which  is  covered  with  buildings  aud  rented  to  gixxl 


advantage.  With  others,  in  1890.  he  organized  the 
Kansas  City,  Pittsburgh,  and  Gulf  Railway  Co.,  of 
which  he  was  made  vice-president.  Dr.  W oods  lias 
been  wonderfully  successful  in  all  his  operations. 
He  is  a man  of  very  decided  character,  and  is  noted 
for  his  keen  foresight  as  well  as  his  liberality  to  the 
needy,  which  latter  quality  was  splendidly  shown  in 
his  donation,  in  1890.  of  $50,000  to  the  Orphans’ 
School  at  Fulton,  Mo.  In  1886,  Dr.  Woods  was 
married  to  Bina,  daughter  of  E.  W.  McBride, 
of  Paris,  Mo.,  a successful  business  man,  judge, 
farmer,  and  trader  in  central  Missouri.  One  (laugh- 
ter has  becu  horn  to  them. 

CORBETT,  Henry  Winslow,  senator  and 
capitalist,  was  horn  in  West  borough.  Mass.,  Feb.  18, 
1827,  the  youngest  son  of  Elijah  and  Melinda  (For- 
bush)  C'orliett.  His  father  was  a pioneer  manufac- 
turer of  ed^ed  tools  and  a man  ofririll  and  inveutive 
genius.  His  first  American  ancestor  came  to  New 
England  earlv  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Iu  Eng- 
land the  family  trace  their  genealogy  to  Roger  Cor- 
bett, a military  chieftain  who  won  honor  and  distinc- 
tion under  William  I.  in  the  conauost  of  the  country. 
His  early  boyhood  was  spent  iu  Washington  county, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  attended  the  district  school.  Ho 
was  then  admitted  a pupil  in  Cambridge  Academy, 
where  he  pursued  the  regular  academic  course  aud 
was  grnduaUtd.  He  then  t<x»k  position  as  a clerk  in 
Salem,  the  county  seat.  In  1844  he  removed  to  New 
York  city,  where  he  engaged  iu  the  dry-goods  busi- 
ness. After  the  discover)’  of  gold  in  California,  he 
was  entrusted  with  a stock  of  goods  which  he  shipped 
around  the  Horn  to  Portlaud,  Ore.,  conditioned  on 
his  following  the  cargo  and  remaining  in  Oregon 
three  years  to  effect  their  sale  and  the  establishment 
of  a business  on  the  coast,  he  then  to  return  and  di- 
vide the  profits.  He  left  New  York,  Jan.  20,  1851, 
by  way  of  Panama,  and  reached  Portland,  Ore., 
March  5th.  Within  fourteen  months  Mr.  Corbett  had 
disposed  of  his  entire  stork  and  returned  to  New 
York  with  $20,000  uet  profits  for 
division.  The  next  year  he  re- 
turned to  Portlund  to  make  that 
city  Ids  home.  He  liecame  inter- 
ested iu  the  establishment  of  va- 
rious transportation  lines  in  Ore- 
gon and  California,  and  was  an 
earnest  advocate  of  the  project  to 
build  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road. He  helped  to  organize  and 
was  an  early  president  of  t lie  Port- 
land board  of  tnule.and  was  prom- 
inently connected  with  the  board 
of  immigration.  He  helped  to 
found  the  Children’s  Home  and 
the  Boys’  and  Girls’  Aid  Society, 
and  has  been  the  most  earnest  ad- 
vocate of  a place  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  fi  rst  offenders  to  the  care  of 
asocietvrathertlianintlie  associa- 
tion of  liardened  criminals  iu  state  prisons  and  jails. 
He  took  au  active  part  in  the  organization  of  the 
Republican  and  Union  parties  in  the  state,  was  a del- 
egate from  Oregon  to  the  Chicago  convention  of 
i860  which  nominated  Lincoln  for  president.  Not 
being  able  to  reach  Chicago  in  time,  Horace  Greeley 
represented  him  by  proxy.  In  1866  he  was  elected 
to  the  U.  8.  senate  for  the  term  commeuciug  in  1867, 
and  served  throughout  the  term,  having  a place  on 
the  committee  on  commerce,  Indiun  affairs,  and 
District  of  Columbia.  He  was  an  earnest  advocate  of 
specie  payment  and  funding  the  national  debt.  His 
first  business,  established  in  Portlaud  in  1851,  has 
since  been  continued  aud  developed  into  the  largest 
hardware  business  in  the  city,  and  is  conducted 
under  the  firm  name  of  Corbett,  Failing  & Co.  Mr. 
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Corbett  Is  the  owner  of  some  of  the  first  business 
blocks  hi  the  city,  aud  his  business  principle  lms  l>ec» 
to  keep  his  capital  in  active  business  for  the  beuelit 
not  only  of  himself  but  of  the  conunuuity  at  large. 
His  rule  as  to  charity  has  been  iutlexiblc,  and  one- 
tenth  of  each  year’s  earnings  have  been  devoted  to 
meetiug  the  charitable  demands  of  the  next.  He 
was  the  first  merchant  in  Portland  to  close  the  doors 
of  his  store  on  Sunday,  and  while  it  was  a startling 
innovation  in  those  pioneer  days  it  was  at  no  lass  of 
custom.  Mr.  Corbett  was  married  in  February,  1808, 
to  Caroline  J agger  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  Their  sou, 
Henry  Corbett,  after  graduation,  took  a place  in 
his  father's  bank  as  clerk,  won  his  way  to  the  place 
of  cashier,  aud  gave  promise  of  being  au  able  succes- 
sor, bat  died  in  1895,  at  the  age  of  thirty  eight,  leav- 
ing three  sons.  In  1887,  just  prior  to  taking  his 
scat  in  the  senate,  Mr.  Corbett  married  for  his  second 
wife  Emma  Ituggles,  of  Worcester.  Mass.,  who 
soon  acquired  a prominent  positiou  iu  Washington 
gociety. 

FEININGER,  Charles  William  Frederick, 

composer,  was  bom  at  Durlach,  Germany,  July  81, 
1844.  He  was  brought  to  the  United  Suites  by  his 
rents  when  in  his  ninth  year,  and  emigrated  to 
utb  Carolina.  Later,  lie  was  sent  to  Leipzig  Con- 
servatory, German}*,  to  complete  bis  musical  educa- 
tion. On  his  return  home,  during  the  civil  war,  he 
server!  a short  time  in  the  Federal  army,  and  after 
the  conclusion  of  pence,  taught  music  nml  conducted 
orchestral  performances.  In  1874  Mr.  Feininger 
went  to  Brazil,  and  spent  several  years  visiting  other 
portions  of  South  America.  He  has  written  sym- 
phonies and  overturns  for  orchestra,  an  operetta, 
choruses,  and  songs.  Some  of  his  orchestral  compo- 
sitions have  been  performed  in  Germany. 

WINSTON,  George  Tayloe,  president  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  was  horn  at  Windsor, 
Bertie  co.,N.  C.,  Oct.  12, 1852,  the  son  of  Patrick 
H.  Winston, a leading  lawyer  and  planter,  and  Martha 
Elizabeth  Byrd  Winston, of  Scotch- Irish  ancestry, aud 
a relative  of  Col.  William  Byrd,  governor  of  Virginia, 
and  the  author  of  the  “ Westover 
Manuscripts.”  The  Winstons 
came  originally  from  England 
and  settled  In  Virginia,  but  subse- 
quently emigrated  to  many  other 
states.  Accounts  of  the  family 
an*  given  in  all  the  lives  of  Pat- 
rick Henry,  the  great  Virginia 
orator,  whose  mother  was  a Wiu* 
ston.  The  subject  of  this  sketch 
entered  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  1866, being  the  Young- 
est student  in  the  college.  In  1808 
the  university  closed,  and  young 
Winston  receiving  an  appoint- 
ment as  midshipman  in  the  U.  S. 
navy  from  President  Andrew 
47~'  Jackson,  entered  the  Naval  Acad- 

emy at  Annapolis  in  1869.  Ilere- 
signcd  his  commission  in  1870; 
being  at  the  time  the  first  scholar  in  his  class,  and  in 
1871  entered  Cornell  University  atltlmca.N.Y., where 
he  was  graduated  in  1874  with  much  honor,  having 
previously  received  the  highest  prize  for  Latin 
scholarship.  After  his  graduation  he  was  appoint- 
ed instructor  in  mathematics.  On  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1875,  Mr. 
Winston  was  elected  assistant  professor  of  literature, 
taking  charge  of  the  departments  of  Latin  and 
German.  At  the  end  of  a year  lie  was  promoted  to 
a full  professorship.  In  18&4  he  spent  some  time  in 
Europe  in  the  study  of  Romau  customs  aud  antiqui- 
ties, aud  in  1885  he  became  professor  of  Latin,  that 
department  in  the  university  having  been  enlarged. 


The  scholarship  of  Prof.  Wtaston  has  been  noted  by 
all  the  institutions  of  Nortli  Carolina.  Davidson 
College  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  A.M. ; 
Trinity  College  that  of  LL.  I).,  and  the  teachers  of 
the  state  have  twice  elected  him  president  of  their 
assembly.  In  1891  lie  was  unanimously  elected  pres- 
ident of  the  University  of  Nortli  Carolina.  Under 
his  presidency  the  attendance  steadily  increased  from 
198  in  1891  to  389  in  1894. 

NETTLETON,  Alured  Bayard,  soldier  and 
journalist,  was  born  at  Berlin,  Delaware  co.,  O., 
Nov.  14,  1888.  son  of  Hiram  Nettleton,  an  intelligent 
farmer.  He  was  descended  from  John  Nettleton, 
who  emigrated  from  Kenilworth, 

England,  in  1662,  and  who  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  plan- 
tation or  settlement  of  Killing- 
worth,  Middlesex  co..  Conn., 
in  1663.  On  the  side  of  his 
mother,  Laviua  Janes  (or  Jay- 
nes), the  direct  lino  included 
Lieut.  Elijah  Janes,  who  serv- 
ed iu  the  revolutionary  army 
from  1777  to  1782,  having  en- 
listed at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
and  was  severely  wounded  in 
one  of  the  engagements  which 
preceded  the  surrender  of  Bur- 
goyne.  Prior  to  his  fifteenth 
year  young  Nettleton,  during 
the  usual  intervale  of  regular 
work  on  the  farm,  attended  the 
neighboring  district  and  select 
schools.  At  sixteen,  after  a course  of  training  in  a 
business  academy,  he  entered  upon  some  years  of 
commercial  experience  as  clerk  and  book-keeper  for 
a lending  lumber  manufacturing  firm  iu  Michigan. 
During  this  period,  ns  opportunity  offered,  he  pros- 
ecuted his  studies  privately.  In  1859  lie  entered  the 
class  of  1863  In  Oberliu  College.  There  he  remained 
partly  supporting  himself  by  teaching  winters,  until 
his  junior  year,  when  In  April,  1861,  at  the  first  out- 
break of  the  war  of  the  reliellion,  he  enlisted  in  the 
Federal  army  with  a number  of  fellow-students. 
The  first  quota  of  troops  from  Ohio  being  already 
full,  the  acceptance  of  his  company  was  deferred, 
but  in  July  following  he  ngnin  enlisted,  this  time  as 
a private  in  the  2d  Ohio  cavalry.  Chosen  first 
lieutenaut  by  his  company  he  went  to  the  field  in 
the  autumn  of  1861,  and  served  at  the  front  from 
that  time  until  June  15,  1865,  following  tue  surren- 
der of  the  Confederate  armies.  With  liis  regiment 
he  served  in  fourteen  states  and  one  territory,  cam- 
paigning from  the  Indian  territory  to  the  Virginia 
coast.  He  shared  In  seventy-two  battles  and  minor 
engagements,  including  Grant's  campaign  of  the 
Wilderness,  the  siege  of  Richmond,  and  Sheridan's 
battles  of  the  Shenandoah,  having  four  horses  shot 
in  action.  He  was  successively  promoted  In  the 
field  to  the  rank  of  captain,  major,  lieutenant-colonel, 
aud  colonel  of  his  regiment,  aud  for  gallant  service 
Tendered  in  Sheridan’s  Shenandoah  campaign  in 
1864,  he  was  at  the  age  of  twenty -five  brevettea  brig- 
adier-general by  the  president.  1 le  served  successive- 
ly under  Schofield,  Burnside,  Sheridan,  Meade,  and 
Grant, and  in  the  cavalry  division  of  Major-Gen.  Cus- 
ter. From  the  last-named  officer  lie  received  especial 
commendation  for  courage  aud  efficiency.  U pon  leav- 
ing the  army  Gen.  Nettleton  studied  law  anil  then  en- 
tered upon  the  work  of  journalism,  to  which  hesubee- 
quently  devoted  many  years  of  bis  life.  He  was  first 
editor  and  part  owner  of  tbe  “ Daily  Register  ” of 
Sandusky,  O. ; was  at  one  time  managing  editor  of 
the  " Philadelphia  Inquirer;”  and  later  was  several 
years  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  " Daily  Tribune” 
of  Miuueapolis,  established  by  him.  He  received 
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successively  the  degrees  of  A.B.  <uul  A.M.  from 
Oberlin  College,  of  which  he  whs  for  twenty  years 
a trustee.  From  1870  to  1875,  ns  a co-ad  jutor  of 
Jay  Cooke,  he  was  prominently  identified  with  the 

C'ection  and  construction  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
road,  and  from  1875  to  1880  was  interested  in 
mining  aud  manufacturing.  In  1880  he  became  a 
citizen  of  Minnesota,  from  which  state  in  1890  he 
was  appointed  by  Pres.  Harrison,  assistant  secretary 
of  the  treasury.  Upon  the  death  of  Secretary  Wiu- 
dom  in  1891,  Gen.  Nctllcton  became  acting  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  in  which  capacity  he  served  for  a 
considerable  period.  He  was  appointed  by  the  pres- 
ident in  1890  a member  of  the  board  of  manage- 
ment of  the  government  department  of  the  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition  of  1898.  Always  an  ardent 
Republican,  he  in  1868  was  a delegate  to  the  na- 
tional iiepuhlican  convention  which  placet!  Gen. 
Grant  iu  nomination  for  the  first  time.  Since  his 
residence  in  Minnesota  he  has  been  active  iu  placing 
on  the  statute  books  of  that  state  a Ik  sly  of  laws  for 
restricting  and  suppressing  the  liquor  traffic,  which 
are  not  anywhere  oxcelled  for  efficiency.  Gen.  Net- 
tleton  was  married  on  Jan.  8,  1868,  to  Melissa,  daugh- 
ter of  Emcliue  (Harris)  and  I)r.  Luman  Tenney,  the 
latter  formerly  of  Vermont.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Congregational  church. 

ALTMAN,  Henry,  merchant,  was  born  iu 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  12,  1854,  son  of  Jacob  Alt- 
man. a successful  business  man.  In  his  early  child- 
hood he  removed  with  his  parents  to  Buffalo,  N. 
Y.,  where  his  elementary  education  was  obtained  in 
the  public  schools.  He  "prepared  for  college  at  the 
Buffalo  Academy,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
the  summer  of  1869.  In  the  following  autumn  he 
entered  Cornell  University  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  then 
just  established.  While  there  he  held  prominent 
positions  hi  his  class  and  in  various  societies.  He 
was  a member  of  the  “ Alpha  Delta  Phi  "fraternity, 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Cornell  navy,  and 
bought  the  first  shell  purchased  fora  Cornell’ crew. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  university  in  1878,  tak- 
ing the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science*  His  class  was 
the  second  graduated  after  a four  years'  course.  Mr. 

Altman  has  always  taken  an  active 
interest  in  theaffairs  of  the  univer- 
sity since  his  graduation  and  was 
president  of  the  Alumni  Association 
one  term  aud  vice  president  two 
terms.  He  has  presided  over  the 
class  of  '78  at  all  its  reunions,  and 
has  attended  23  commencements  of 
his  alma  mater.  As  a nieml>cr  of 
the  “Alpha  Delta  Phi"  fraternity 
he  presided  over  the  first  conven- 
tion held  with  the  chapter  at  Cor- 
nell. After  leaving  college  Mr. 
Altman  entered  business  in  Buffalo 
and  early  won  success.  As  one  of 
her  most  public-spirited  citizens 
he  is  given  prominence  in  citizens’ 
movements  and  iu  commercial  and 
social  enterprises.  The  revision 
of  the  charter  of  the  city  of  Buf- 
falo in  1890  led  to  the  creation  of  a 
board  of  school  examiners  in  connection  with  the  de- 
partment of  education,  whic-n  proved  a long  step  In 
taking  the  scIkmiIs  out  of  politics  and  making  them 
more  efficient.  Mr.  Altman  was  the  otdy  Republi- 
can selected  by  Mayor  Bishop,  Democrat,  nsa mem- 
ber of  this  board,  and  for  several  years  ho  gave  a 
great  deal  of  his  time  to  the  interests  of  the  schools 
of  Buffalo.  Mr.  Altman  has  taken  a load  in  all 
movements  of  a public  character  in  Buffalo.  He  is 
a member  of  the  Buffalo  Republican  League  and 
has  served  as  its  president.  He  was  influential  in  the 


organization  of  the  University  Club  of  Buffalo,  is  a 
trustee  of  the  Buffalo  Library  Association,  a uoble  of 
the  Mystic  Shrine,  a 32°  Mason,  and  a member  of  the 
Buffalo,  the  Saturn,  and  the  Falconwood  Clubs,  and 
of  various  societies.  On  July  4,  1888,  while  in  Lon- 
don. Mr.  Altman  was  married  to  Mrs.  Sadie  Rayner, 
of  Baltimore,  Md. 

PENDLETON,  George,  business  man,  waa 
born  in  Camden,  Me.,  Feb.  22.  1800,  the  youngest 
sou  of  John  Pendleton,  a captain  in  the  war  of  1812, 
and  a descendant  of  Maj.  Brian 
Pendleton,  who  came  with  his 
family  to  Watertown,  Mass.,  iu 
1682  from  the  town  of  Pendleton, 

England.  When  twelve  years  of 
age  he  was  a gunner’s  boy  to  his 
father,  who,  in  command  of  the 
land  forces,  stationed  cannon 
upon  the  top  of  Camden  moun 
taiu  to  repel  the  British  fleet  as 
they  entered  the  Penobscot  river. 

He’reccived  a common-school  ed- 
ucation, and  taught  school  for 
some  time.  When  a young  man, 
he  was  secretary  to  Com.  War- 
rington, upon  tfic  frigate  Con- 
stellation, and  while  in  this  ser- 
vice he  took  part  in  the  reception 
to  Gen.  Lafayette. upon  his  visit  to 
this  country  in  1825.  While  his  father  was  still  living, 
he  purchased  the  prospective  interests  of  his  brothers 
and  sisters  iu  his  father's  property,  and  engaged  in 
geueral  mercantile,  milling,  and  other  business.  In 
the  financial  reverses  that  followed  the  panic  of  1887, 
he  made  a settlement  with  his  creditors,  upon  the 
basis  of  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar,  but  when,  after- 
ward, he  had  retrieved  his  fortune,  he  voluntarily 
settled  in  full  all  of  these  canceled  obligations.  In 
1849  he  was  placed  by  President  Fillmore  in  charge 
of  the  custom  house  at  San  Francisco.  At  the  close 
of  Fillmore's  administration,  he  purchased  a eouutty 
home  iu  the  village  of  Gorham,  Me.,  being  attracted 
bv  its  educational  ad  vantages  for  his  family  of  eight 
children.  He  was  a strong  advocate  of  temperance. 
In  politics  he  was  a Whig,  joining  the  Republican 
party  at  the  Iteginuing  of  its  history.  He  was  pn>- 
nounced  in  his  views  against  slavery.  and  long  be- 
fore the  proposition  was  suggested  by  Lincoln,  he 
publicly  favored  the  solution  of  the  slave  question 
by  the  purchase  of  all  slaves  by  the  government. 
As  a delegate  to  the  Harrisburg  convention,  at  the 
nomination  of  Guu.  Harrison,  he  proposed  a resolu- 
tion, that  the  term  of  the  president  be  exteuded  to  a 
jieriod  of  six  years,  anti  that  he  be  ineligible  to  re- 
election.  The  resolution  was  defeated,  but,  from 
that  time,  the  proposition  has  coutiuucd  to  gain  in 
favor.  He  was  a man  of  conspicuous  integrity  of 
character,  of  broad  views,  with  cultivated  aud  cor- 
dial manners.  In  1881  he  married  Susan  John- 
son of  Canterbury,  Conn.,  a descendant  of  the  early 
Johnson  family  of  Massachusetts,  ami  on  her  mater- 
nal side,  of  the  historic  Huntington  family  of  Con- 
necticut. Mr.  Peudlcton  died  in  Detroit,  Mich., 
Aug.  27,  1875. 

COLLINS,  Lewis,  jurist,  was  horn  in  Fayette 
county,  Ky.,  Dec.  25,  1797,  son  of  Richard  Collins, 
a soldier  iii  the  revolutionary  war.  At  an  early  age 
he  was  apprenticed  to  the  printing  trade,  and  in  1820 
became  proprietor  aud  editor  of  the  Maysville 
“Eagle."  Tills  he  conducted  iu  conjunction  with 
the  book  business,  with  much  tact,  ability,  and 
energy  for  twenty-seven  years.  From  1851-54  he 
was  first  presiding  judge  Of  the  Mason  county  court. 
On  Apr.  J.  1823,  he  was  married  to  Mary,  daugh- 
ter of  Maj.  Valentine  Peers,  au  officer  of  the  Virginia 
army.  He  died  iu  Lexington,  Ky.,  Jan.  29,  18i0. 
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STEPHENS,  Lon  V.,  financier,  was  born  in 
Boouville.  Mo.,  Dec.  21,  1858,  son  of  Joseph  Lafay- 
ette and  Martha  (Gibson)  Stephens.  His  father  was 
a lawyer  with  a large  practice,  a capitalist,  a banker, 
and  a inau  of  affairs,  prominent  in  church,  civic, 
and  state  activities.  The  son  studied  first  in  the  pub- 
lic sc1kh)1s  of  Boonville,  and  then  for  three  years 
at  the  Cooper  Institute,  three  years  at  the  Kemjier 
family  school  of  the  same  town,  and  for  one  year  at 
Washington  and  Lee  University,  Virginia.  From 
the  latter  lie  was  graduated  as  a lawyer.  While  yet 
a boy,  young  Stephens  had  learned  the  printer's 
trade.  In  later  life  he  entered 
upon  editorial  life  in  the  conduct 
oi  the  Boonville  "Advertiser.” 
He  was  thus  well  grounded  in  a 
practical  newspaper  education. 
Nervous,  quick,  and  of  unusual 
pertinacity,  he  applied  himself  to 
the  pursuit  of  numerous  avoca- 
tions; found  time  to  receive  in- 
structions as  a banker  in  the 
Boonville  Bank,  presided  over 
by  his  father,  took  a course  in 
telegraphy  and  became  an  ex- 
pert operator,  and  was  eventual- 
ly given  charge  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Co.'s  mainofllce 
in  Boouville.  Thus  he  became 
a student,  a printer,  an  editor,  a 
bank  assistant,  and  a telegraph  op- 
erator, and,  after  his  law  course, 
a lawyer.  As  a student  he 
was  always  ahead  of  boys  of  the  same  age,  especially 
in  mathematics.  In  1878  he  made  his  first  European 
tour;  visited  all  the  capitals  and  made  quite  a stay  in 
Paris,  studying  the  features  of  that  year’s  exposi- 
tion. Returning  to  Boonville  he  liecame  book- 
kee|>er  of  the  Central  National  Bank,  which  po- 
sition he  filled  for  two  years,  wheu  lie  was  made 
assistant  cashier  and  director.  He  remained  in 
Boonville  until  1887,  having  taken  charge  of  the 
iMink,  became  owner  and  editor  of  the  Boonville 
" Advertiser,”  an  interested  holder  of  railroad  proj>- 
erties.  and  a steward  in  the  M.  E.  Church,  South. 
In  that  vear  tiie  Fifth  National  Bank  of  St.  Louis 
failed.  Thousands  of  depositors  were  panic-stricken 
by  the  announcement.  For  a time  it  seemed  as  if 
everything  was  lost.  The  government  had  taken 
possession  of  the  bank,  and  little  information  could 
be  had  as  to  the  extent  of  the  losses  to  depositors. 
There  was  a demand  for  a man  of  the  best  financial 
ability  to  take  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  defunct 
enterprise,  and  the  appointment  totiic  receivership  by 
the  l*.  8.  comptroller  of  the  currency  was  watched 
witii  painful  interest  by  those  Involved.  Mr.  Ste- 
phens's name  had  boon  suggested  by  the  leading 
bankers  and  financiers  of  Missouri  as  that  of  a fit  and 
competent  man.  His  appointment  followed  soon 
afterward,  and  lie  promptly  qualified  for  his  duties. 
As  soon  as  lie  assumed  the*  management  of  affairs  lie 
began  to  show  his  remarkable  training  and  ability. 
He  so  performed  Ills  duties  that  lie  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining for  the  depositors  every  dollar  that  was 
due  them,  and  in  this  point  made  the  !>cst  record 
in  the  history  of  the  treasury  department.  When, 
therefore,  a year  later  the  treasurer  of  the. date  de- 
faulted, and  a man  of  recognized  ability,  honesty, 
and  financial  acumen  was  required  to  fill  the  position 
declared  vacant  by  the  governor.  Lon  V.  Stephens 
was  Instantly  appointed,  and  from  every  side  re- 
soouded  praise  for  Gov.  Francis's  selection.  Mr. 
Stephens's  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  treas- 
ury of  the  state  was,  as  ever)'  one  predicted,  brilliant, 
and  it  was  not  n surprise  when  he  was  nominated  by  his 
Darty  three  years  later,  for  that  office,  nor  wondered  at 
when  the  official  Account  of  the  state  election  rc- 
VI.— 8 


vealed  the  fact  that  lie  had  received  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  that  up  to  that  time  had  been  cast 
for  any  ntan  in  the  state  of  Missouri.  For  some 
time  Mr.  Stephens  was  an  aide-de  camp  ou  the  staff 
of  Gov.  John  Marmaduke,  aud  was  paymaster- 
general  on  the  staff  of  Gov.  D.  H.  Frauds.  He  lias 
taken  an  active  interest  in  every  public  enterprise  in 
Boonville  and  central  Missouri.  Charities  and  pub- 
lic welfare  find  in  him  a liberal  contributor.  He 
donated  a large  sum  at  one  time  to  establish  "Ste- 
phens’ Scientific  Hall,”  in  connection  with  the  Cen- 
tral College  of  Fayette,  Mo.  Mr.  Stephens  is  a 
Mason  in  high  standing  and  a Knight  Templar.  In 
politics  he  is  a Democrat,  aud  one  of  his  speeches, 
entitled,  " Why  I am  a Democrat,”  made  during  a 
political  canvass,  was  extensively  copied  by  the  press 
of  the  country.  Altogether  Mr.  Stephens  is  a fine 
tyjic  of  tiie  American  citizen,  representing  the  nation 
in  what  might  lie  called  its  later  development.  He 
was  married  in  October,  1880,  to  Margaret,  daugh- 
ter of  J.  M.  Nelson,  one  of  tiie  wealthiest  citizens  of 
central  Missouri,  and  a sister  of  T.  C.  Nelson,  pres- 
ident of  the  St.  Louis  Nntional  Bank.  She  is  widely 
known  for  her  beauty  and  accomplishments. 

McUUSRAY,  Patrick  Early,  manufacturer, 
was  liom  in  county  IiCitram,  Ireland,  March  4, 1841, 
son  of  a fanner.  His  mother,  Margaret  Early,  was 
a direct  descendant  on  the  maternal  side  of  Brefy 
O’Rourke,  one  of  the  early  kings  of  Connaught.  The 
sou  came  to  the  United  States  in  1857  and  located  in 
New  Haven.  Conn.,  where  lie  learned  the  trade  of 
carriage-making.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war 
he  enlisted  in  tiie  0th  Connecticut  regiment,  serving 
for  three  years,  when  he  was  honorably  mustered 
out  of  the  service  at  Hartford,  Conn,  lie  resumed 
bis  business  as  carriage-maker,  and  in  1807  emigrated 
to  California,  remaining  on  tiie  Pacific  coast  for 
seven  years.  Hetben  removed  to  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
where  with  his  brother,  John  McNurray,  he  estab- 
lished tiie  business  of  manufacturing  wagons  and 
carriages,  under  tiie  firm  name  of  McMurray  & Co. 
It  took  the  lead  of  the  whole  South  in  tiie  business, 
and  outranks  every  establishment  of  tiie  kind  south 
of  Atlanta,  Ga.  In  1877  McMurray  was  elected 
city  miirslmil  of  Jacksonville. 

From  1880  to  1HH2  lie  served  as 
alderman.  In  1886 he waa elect- 
ed state  senator  for  two  years. 

While  in  tiie  state  legislature  lie 
secured  tiie  passage  of  a me- 
chanics’ lien  law,  and  the  char- 
ter which  enabled  the  city  of 
Jacksonville  to  extend  its  cor- 
porate limits.  During  the  yel  • 
low  fever  epidemic  of  1888  in 
Jacksonville,  be  remained  in 
tiie  stricken  city,  and  served  as 
one  of  the  members  of  tlicsaui- 
tnry  and  auxiliary  association, 
in  whoso  charge  the  affairs  of 
the  city  were  placed  during  the 
prevalence  of  theepidemic.  His 
active  and  beneficent  labors  at 
the  time  greatly  endeared  him 
to  tiie  people  of  Jacksonville.  He  was  appointed 
postmaster  in  1888  by  Pres.  Harrison,  and  so  con- 
ducted the  affairs  of  the  office  as  to  secure  the  ap- 
probation of  the  entire  community,  aud  differences 
in  political  faith  were  forgotten  in  tiie  business-like 
manner  in  which  the  mail  service  was  administered 
under  his  direction.  Tiie  terrible  conflagration  of 
1881  destroyed  the  post-office  building,  yet  Postmas- 
ter McMurray  had  tiie  mails  of  the  next  day  pri- 
vately assorted  and  delivered,  to  the  astonishment  aud 
admiration  of  tiie  citizens,  not  yet  recovered  from 
the  panic  into  which  tiie  great  tire  had  thrown  them. 
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He  is  a member  of  the  Jacksonville  board  of  trade, 
of  the  O.  M.  Mitchell  Post,  Q.  A.  It.,  of  the  Benev- 
olent Protective  Order  of  Elks,  and  of  the  Catholic 
church.  His  business  occupies  au  entire  city  block 
on  which  is  erected  a tine  brick  factory  ana  sales- 
rooms. He  was  married  in  November,  1875,  to 
Kate  Scanlau,  a native  of  Branford,  Conn. 

KROEGER,  Ernest  Richard,  was  bom  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  Aug.  10,  18(52.  His  father,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  literary  men  In  the  West,  superintended 
his  early  musical  education,  after  which  he  had  ns 
instructors  several  celebrated  musicians,  notably  W. 
Goldner  of  Paris  iu  composition,  and  Charles  Kun- 
kcl  in  pianoforte  playing.  Up  to  his  twenty-third 
year  Mr.  Kroegcr  was  employed 
in  mercantile  business,  but  iu  the 
meantime  he  prosecuted  his  musi- 
cal studies  with  great  energy  and 
enthusiasm,  finally  entering  upou 
a musical  career  on  Nov.  1,  1885. 
As  a pianist  lie  lias  been  heard  fre- 
quently in  concerts,  and  iu  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Charles  Kun- 
kei  lias  made  a great  specialty  of 
diw  playing  upon  two  pianofortes. 
He  was  for  eight  years  organist 
of  Trinity  Episcopal  Church,  and 
has  been  for  the  stune  length  of 
time  organist  of  the  Church  of  the 
Messiah  (Unitarian),  iwtii  of  St. 
Louis.  In  the  latter  church  Mr. 
Kroeger  has  conducted  a fine  chor- 
us choir  for  live  years,  which  has 
rendered  works  by  such  com- 
posers as  Beethoven,  Bach,  Handel,  Mendelssohn, 
Mozart,  Gounod,  Spolir,  Dvorak,  Haydn,  Schubert, 
Weber,  and  others.  As  a conductor,  iu  addition  to 
the  chorus  above  mentioned,  lie  has  hud  charge  of 
the  musical  features  of  the  McCullough  Club,  has 
been  director  of  the  “ Ampliion"  Male  chorus,  and  is 
at  the  present  time  leading  tiic  Morning  Choral 
Club,  composed  of  fifty  ladies,  Bui  it  is  as  a com- 
poser that  Mr.  Kroeger  has  achieved  his  greatest  rep- 
utation. His  works,  published  and  unpublished, 
are  in  nearly  all  branches  of  music.  They  include 
many  pianoforte  pieces,  songs,  church  music,  and 
other  smaller  compositions.  Iu  larger  fields,  Mr. 
Kroeger  has  written  a great  deal  of  chamber  music, 
notably  his  “ Quintet  for  Pianoforte  and  Strings,” 
given  with  great  success  at  the  Music  Teachers’ Na- 
tional Association  at  Detroit  in  1890,  also  a “Symph- 
ony for  Orchestra,”  “Four  Symphonic  Overtures,” 
and  a “ Pianoforte  Concerto.”*  One  eminent  musical 
critic  says:  **  His  work  is  based  upon  the  modern 
romantic  style,  such  as  Raff,  Sclmrwenka,  and  Musz- 
kowski  have  been  developing.  The  compositions  by 
Mr.  Kroegcr  prove  him  to  be  a thorough  artist, 
that  his  knowledge  of  counterpoiut  is  profound,  aud 
that  lie  does  not  need  to  wander  about  for  the  effects 
he  wishes  to  produce.  His  compositions  are  full  of 
sparkling  originality  and  are  artistically  developed. 
Mr.  Kroeger,  iu  his  many  beautiful  works,  allows 
that  lie  is  utile  to  use  the  modern  school  and  even 
some  of  t he  Wagnerian  effects  without  forgetting 
that  a composer's  individuality  must  lie  kept  upper- 
most iu  all  his  writings.  He  is  an  American  writer 
who  not  only  possesses  contrapuntal  skill,  bill  a de- 
cided gift  for  melody.”  lie  1ms  been  twice  elected 
on  the  committee  of  Examiners  of  Amcricnn  Com- 
positions in  tlie  Music  Teachers’  National  Associa- 
tion, and  liis  rcpiituliou  us  a composer,  performer, 
and  teacher  is  continually  growing. 

BREWSTER,  Lyman  Dennison,  jurist,  wns 
born  iu  Salisbury,  Conn.,  July  31. 18152,  the  son  of 
Daniel  Brewster,  aud  his  ancestry  is  easily  traced  to 


its  first  representative,  who  landed  from  the  May- 
flower at  Plymouth  Bock  in  1(520.  His  early  educa- 
tion was  in  the  common  schools,  and  he  was  pre- 
pared for  college  at  the  Williams’  Academy  atStock- 
bridge.  lie  was  graduated  from  Yale  College  in 
1855,  and  iu  1857  visited  England  aud  the  continent 
of  Europe,  and  returning  the  following  year,  licgan 
the  study  of  law  with  Roger  Averill,  of  Danbury, 

Conn.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  on  June  21,  1858, 
and  practised  his  profession  from  1859  to  1879, being  in 
partnership  witli  Mr.  Averill,  his  old  preceptor.  He  was 
judge  of  probate  in  1858,  judge  of  court  of  common 
pleas  from  1870  to  1874,  member  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture in  1870,  1878,  and  1879.  aud  a prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  state  senate  in  1880  aud  1881.  being  chair- 
man of  the  judiciarv  committee.  Iu  1878  lie  was 
appointed  by  Gov.  Hubbard  a member  of  the  com- 
mittee to  simplify  legal  procedure  in  the  stale.  He 
is  a niendicr  of  "the  American  Bar  Association,  and 
iu  the  spring  of  1893  was  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
missioners oh  uniform  state  laws.  He  has  been  coun- 
sel in  many  important  cases,  among  others  tbeTildeu 
will  contest,  as  counsel  for  the  heirs.  He  was  mar- 
ried Jau.  1,  1808,  to  8a rail  Amelia,  daughter  of  Geo. 

W.  Ives,  of  Dnubury,  Conn.,  in  which  city  he  still 
(1894)  continues  the  practice  of  iiis  profession.  He 
has  been  chairman  of  the  supply  committee  of  the 
Danbury  Public  Library  since  its  organization  in 
1870. 

BENTON,  Herbert  E.,  lawyer  and  politician, 
was  born  in  the  town  of  Morris,  Conn.,  Julv  31,  1849. 

His  American  lineage  dates  back  to  enrlv  colonial 
times,  his  ancestors  having  participated  in’  both  col- 
oninl  and  revolutionary  wars,  lie  obtained  an  or- 
dinary school  education  and  then  eutered  Gen.  Rus- 
sell's Military  School  at  New  Haven,  where  lie 
prepared  for  college.  Entering  the  class  of  1872  in 
Vale,  lie  was  graduated  from  the  law  school  of  that 
university  in  1875.  It  was  during  his  college  course 
that,  as  one  of  the  editors  of  the  "Yale  Couraut/’he 
began  the  career  iu  journal- 
ism in  which  lie  afterward 
achieved  marked  success. 

His  first  practical  newspaper 
experience  was  as  an  assistant 
editor  of  the  "New  Haven 
Daily  Press,”  of  which  Prof. 

Cyrus  Northrop  was  at  the 
time  proprietor  and  editor-in- 
chief.  Leaving  the  11  Press” 
in  1875  he  became  night  edi- 
lorof  the  "New  Haveu  Dnily 
Palladium,”  in  which  capa- 
city he  served  until  his  ap- 
pointment as  editor-in-chief 
of  that  paper  in  1880.  He  was 
conspicuous  iu  journalism  for 
the  immense  amount  of  work 
that  lie  performed  with  ap-  / 

parent  ease,  and  for  his  great  '/■v  /S/zV • ' 

foresight  and  judgment  in  cz.~  • * - ^ 

affairs.  Asa  vigorous  politi- 
cal writer  lie  never  became  offensively  or  unfairly 
partisan.  A serious  affection  of  the  eyes  compelled 
him  to  abandon  the  editorial  chair  in  1885,  and  he 
accepted  an  appointment  to  the  clerkship  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas  for  New  Haven  county,  in 
which  position  he  remained  until  January,  1893.  when 
he  resigned  and  devoted  himself  to  the  practice  of 
law, which  profession  lie  is  still  following.  Mr.Benton 
liegan  his  political  career  early  in  life.  Like  most 
other  young  men  fresh  from  college,  he  was  inflated 
with  a desire  to  reform  parties  ami  existing  affairs, 
and  therefore  went  on  the  stump  in  1872  for  Horace 
Greeley.  It  was  liisonly  heresy  us  a RcpubliUcan, how- 
ever, and  lie  declares  liimself  thankful  that  the  attack 
occurred  at  au  early  age.  He  has  since  been  an  tin- 
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compromising  advocate  of  the  principles  of  the  Re- 
publican party.  From  1880  to  1892  lie  was  contin- 
uously a member  of  the  New  Haven  city  govern- 
ment," serving  two  years  as  councilman,  four  years  as 
alderman,  and  six  years  as  police  commissioner.  He 
was  the  nominee  of  the  Republican  party  for  state 
representative  in  1887,  and  in  1888  was  tendered  the 
nomination  as  state  senator.  He  attested  his  per- 
sonal popularity  by  running  far  ahead  of  his  ticket, 
although  failing  of  an  election.  He  was  especially 
active  in  the  presidential  cam|>aigu  of  1888,  and  had 
at  his  command  anv  office  in  the  gift  of  the  victori- 
ous party,  but  declined  federal  appointment.  He 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  Republican  stuto  ccu- 
tral  committee  in  1890,  and  re  elected  to  tbe  same 
position  in  1892  and  1894.  For  two  terms  Mr.  Ben- 
ton has  served  as  president  of  the  Republican  League 
of  New  Haven,  one  of  the  leading  political  organiza- 
tions of  Connecticut. 

ANDERSON,  Richard  Clough.,  statesman, 
was  Item  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  Aug.  4,  1788.  His 
father,  of  the  same  name,  was  a gallant  soldier  and 
pioneer,  while  his  mother  was  Elizabeth  Clark  Ander- 
son. thesisterof  Gen.  George  Rogers  Clark,  the  North- 
western explorer.  Young  Anderson  received  his 
early  education  in  the  frontier  schools,  and  was  then 
sent  to  William  and  Mary  College,  Va.,  where  ho 
was  graduated  in  1804.  He  afterward  studied  law 
in  the  office  of  Judge  Tucker,  and  on  being  admitted 
to  the  bar  began  practice  in  Louisville.  He  soon 
stood  in  tbe  front  rank  of  his  profession  as  an  aide 
advocate  and  counsellor.  His  uutiiral  tastes  and  tbo 
suggestions  of  his  friends  took  him  into  the  Held 
of  politics.  He  was  elected  a member  of  the 
Kentucky  legislature,  in  which  body  lie  continued 
to  hold  a seat  for  a number  of  years.  In  1817,  lie 
was  elected  to  a seat  in  the  Federal  congress,  where 
he  continued  four  years.  At  this  time  exciting 
debates  were  taking  place  on  the  important  question 
of  the  admission  of  Missouri  as  u state,  and  m these 
Mr.  Anderson  took  a prominent  part..  In  1822,  he 
declined  a re-election,  but  accepted  his  return  to 
the  legislature  of  his  own  state.  He  was  chosen 
speaker  of  the  assembly*,  but  in  1828  resigned  on 
being  appointed  by  President  Monroe  the  first 
U.  8.  minister  to  the  new  republic  of  Colombia, 
South  America.  During  his  residence  at  Bogota,  lie 
gained  a high  reputation  among  the  citizens,  and 
in  1824  was  able  to  negotiate  an  important  treaty. 
The  following  year,  having  lost  his  wife  by  death, 
be  visited  Kentucky  for  a time  to  arrange  for  the 
education  of  his  children;  but  returned  to  his  post 
in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  and  remained  there 
until  the  spring  of  1828.  President  Adams  then 
appointed  him  a member  of  the  diplomatic  congress, 
held  at  Panama,  to  consider  the  welfare  of  the 
South  American  republics.  On  his  way  to  fulfil 
tills  duty,  Mr.  Anderson  was  taken  ill  at  the  village 
of  Tuba’co,  where  he  died  on  Jan.  24, 1820.  He  was 
succeeded  in  his  office  as  minister  to  Colombia  by 
Gen.  William  Henry  Harrison,  afterwards  the  uintu 
president  of  the  United  States. 

CHAFFEE,  James  Franklin,  Methodist  Epis- 
copal clergyman,  was  horn  in  Middlebury,  Wyom- 
ing co.,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  5, 1827.  His  parents,  Chaffeeson 
both  sides,  belonged  to  New  England  stock,  having 
been  among  the  colonists  emigrating  from  old  Eng- 
land prior  to  1650.  When  oursubiecl  was  seventeen 
years  old,  the  family  removed  to  Illinois,  so  that  the 
whole  period  of  his  minority  was  passed  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  civilization,  where  he  built  upaliardy  frame 
upon  a constitution  inherited  from  temperate  and  la- 
borious ancestors.  His  educational  opportunities 
were  such  only  as  the  common  schools  afforded,  sup- 
plemented by  hard  studyand  a wide  range  of  reading. 
He  was  received  into  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist 


Episcopal  church  In  1848.  For  the  next  nine  years  he 
shared  the  life  of  the  itinerant  ministry.  His  first 
charge  was  to  the  Carthage  circuit,  winch  included 
the  city  of  Nauvoo.  Successive  appointments  were 
at  Oquawka,  Monmouth,  and  Knoxville,  Lewiston 
and  Jefferson  streets,  Chicago.  During  the  first  years 
of  his  ministry  lie  married  Calista  Hopkins,  who  has 
endured  with  him  the  toils  and  responsibilities,  and 
shared  with  him  the  felicities  of  a Methodist 
preachers  itinerant  life.  He  took  up  his  residence 
in  what  Is  now  the  city  of  Minneapolis  in  the 
fall  of  1857,  and  was  stationed  at  St.  Anthony. 
Here  he  conducted  for  eight  weeks  without  minis- 
terial help,  a series  of  meetings  which  yielded  100 
accessions  to  the  church.  In  the  spring  of  1859  Mr. 
Chaffee  was  appointed  to  the  Jackson  Street  Church, 
St.  Paul,  but  returned  to  Minneapolis  in  the  fall  of 
1800  to  the  then  only  Methodist  church  iu  the 
city.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  lie  was 
appointed  chaplain  of  the  5th  regiment  of  Min- 
nesota infautry.  Severe  sickness  compelled  him  to 
resign  his  post  from  before  Corinth,  after  a service 
of  only  six  weeks.  In  the  fall  of  1862  lie  was  ap- 
pointed presiding  elder  of  the  Minneapolis  district, 
which  then  iucludcd  the  whole  northwestern  frontier 
of  the  stule.  For  two  yenrs  he  traveled  throughout 
this  extensive  field,  strengthening  the  feeble  churches 
nnd  gathering  others,  upon  the  annual  salnry  of 
$550.  Two  yean  later  the  Minne- 
apolis and  St.  Paul  districts  were 
consolidated,  and  Elder  Chaffee 
was  made  presiding  elder  of  the 
new  district,  continuing  for  three 
years.  Elder  Clmffec  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  pastorate  of  the  Centen- 
ary Church,  Minneapolis,  in  1867, 
continuing  its  pastor  for  three  years. 

In  1870  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Minneapolis  city  mission,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  the  organizing  of 
the  Seventh  Street  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  procuring  the  build- 
ing of  a convenient  church  edifice, 
which  afterwards  became  the  Thir- 
teenth Avenue  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church.  For  the  next  few  years 
Elder  Chaffee  filled  a pastorate 
at  Duluth,  another  at  Faribault, 
another  at  St.  Paul,  uud  was  presiding  elder  of  the 
'Winona  district.  In  1879  he  was  appointed,  by 
special  request,  to  the  pastorate  of  tbe  Hennepin 
Avenue  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  continued 
in  it  for  three  years.  During  the  next  four  years  he 
waspresidiugeldcrofthcMinneapolisdistrict.  Among 
the  churches  lie  helped  to  orgnuize  were  the  Twen- 
ty-fourth Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Simp- 
son Church,  Bloomington  Avenue,  Forest  Heights, 
Western  Avenue,  Taylor  Street,  and  Lake  Street 
Methodist  Episcopal  Churches.  Since  1887  Dr. 
Chaffee  has  been  presiding  elder  of  the  Winona  dis- 
trict until  one  year  ago,  when  he  was  appointed  to 
the  Minneapolis  district  to  commence  his  thin!  term. 
In  1867,  1879, 1888,  and  1891,  he  was  elected  dclegntc 
to  the  general  conference  and  each  time  as  leader 
of  the  delegation.  The  general  conference  of  1892 
elected  him  a member  of  tbe  eeneral  missionary 
committee,  the  term  of  which  will  not  expire  until  the 
meeting  of  the  general  conference  iu  1896.  His  most 
important  general  service  has  been  in  connection  with 
the  educational  work  of  the  ehnrcli.  At  the  confer- 
ence held  at  Mankato  in  1871  he  was  elected  agent 
of  Hamlin  University.  For  the  last  five  years  Dr. 
Chaffee  has  been  president  of  its  board  of  trustees. 
He  assisted  in  the  organization  of  Anbury  Hospital, 
which,  largely  through  the  liberality  of  Mrs  Sarah 
Knight,  the  daughter  of  his  old  friend,  T.  A, 
Harrison,  has  been  equipped  and  opened  as  a public 
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hospital,  under  the  management  ofj  the  Methodist 
churches.  Dr.  ChaiTcc  is  president  and  financial 
agent  of  the  institution.  He  has  been  a prolific 
writer.  Besides  conducting  the  editorial  work  of 
the  “ Methodist  Herald  ” for  several  years,  he  has 
been  a frequent  contributor  to  the  local  and  periodi- 
cal press.  Not  alone  does  the  discussion  of  theologi- 
cal and  church  subjects  engage  his  pen,  but  specula- 
tive and  scientific  ones  as  well.  Especially  is  he 
strong  in  meeting  the  cavilers  at  religiou  on  scientific 
grounds.  In  theology  he  is  liberal  within  the  limits 
permitted  to  a loyal  oeliever  in  the  doctrines  of  his 
church.  Of  a family  of  nine  children  born  to  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Chaffee,  but  two  survive.  Their  daughter, 
Carrie,  is  the  wife  of  H.  M.  Furnham,  Esq.,  and  his 
son,  Hugh,  is  connected  with  the  Security  Bank. 
While  the  Methodist  church  has  claimed  and  re- 
ceived the  chief  laborof  I)r.  Chaffee’s  long  and  active 
careor,  he  has  been  an  active  participator  in  all  the 
stirring  events  which  have  given  to  Minneapolis  dur- 
ing his  residence  in  it  a marvelous  growth  and  ex- 
pansion, especially  in  those  of  education,  morals,  and 
charity.  An  effective  and  persuasive  preacher  of 
righteousness,  he  has  been  a loyal,  enthusiastic,  and 
helpful  citizen. 


MACDONALD,  John  Louis,  lawyer  and  con- 
gressman, was  bom  in  Glasgow,  Scotluud,  Feb.  22, 1838, 
son  of  John  and  Margery  McKinley  Macdonald.  Ilis 
father  was  a prominent  physician,  in  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances. and  emigrated  to  Nova  Scotia  when  the 
sou  was  quite  youug,  and  in  1847  they  removed  to 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  where  he  obtained  an  academic  educa- 
tion. In  the  spring  of  1855  the  fumily  removed  to 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  locating,  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  in 
Belle  Plaine,  Scott  co.  Here  lie  studied  law,  and  in 
the  spring  of  1859  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  At  the 
first  state  election,  after  his  admission, be  was  elected 
judge  of  the  probute  court  of  Scott  county,  and  held 
that  office  for  two  years.  He  then  held" successive- 
ly the  offices  of  county  superintendent  of  schools 
and  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  county.  In  1800-111 
he  edited  the  “Belle  Plaine  Enquirer, "and  in  the  fall 
of  1861  removed  to  Shakopee,  where  lie  established 
tne  “ Shakopee  Argus,”  and  edited 
it  until  1802.  During  the  civil  war 
he  was  commissioned  to  enlist  and 
muster  in  volunteers  for  the  Federal 
army.  In  1809-70  Mr.  Macdonald 
wasa  member  of  the  bouse  of  repre- 
sentatives of  Minnesota,  and  from 
1871  to  1870  lie  wasamemberof  the 
statu  senate.  In  both  branches  lie 
served  on  judiciary  and  other  im- 
portant committees.  He  introduced 
andsecuredthepassageof  thcconsti- 
tutional  amendment  which  requires 
that  any  law  amending  or  affecting 
the  provision  that  the  ruilroadsof  the 
state  shall  pay  a percentage  upon 
their  gross  earnings  in  lieu  of  taxa- 
tion, shall  bo  referred  to  the  people 
and  adopt**]  by  a majority  of  their 
votes  before  takingeffect.  thereby  in- 
troducing the  principle  of  the  “referendum  ” in  the 
makingof  state  laws.  In  1872  he  was  the  candidate  of 
the  Democratic  party  for  the  office  of  at  torucy -general 
of  t he  state,  hut  was  defeated  with  ids  party  ticket. 
In  1875  be  was  elected  mayor  of  Shakopee.  In 
1870  be  was  elected  judge  of  the  eighth  judicial 
district  for  a term  of  seven  years,  and  iii  1X83  he  was 
re-elected  without  opposition, and  served  until  1880, 
when  be  resigned  to  return  to  the  practice  of  law. 
He  was  in  the  same  year  elected  a representative  in 
the  fiftieth  congress  from  the  third  district  of  Minne- 
sota, notwithstanding  the  district  had  been  previous- 
ly Republican  by  3,000  majority.  He  served  on  tiie 


committee  on  public  lands,  merchant  marine,  and 
fisheries.  His  speeches  on  the  tariff  question,  laud 
grants,  And  forfeitures  were  fearless  ami  to  the  point. 
Mr.  Macdonald  was  a fricud  of  the  old  soldiers,  and 
in  congress  was  active  in  securing  just  pension  bills. 
He  was  renominated  by  bis  party  in  1888,  but  fail- 
ing of  election,  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  re- 
moved to  St.  Paul,  where  he  has  since  been  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Mr.  Macdonald, 
being  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  free  coinage  of  sil- 
ver, joined  the  Peoples’  party  in  1892.  He  was 
married  June  22,  1801,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  P.  Hen- 
nessy,  of  Belle  Plaine. 

BIGELOW,  Horace  Ransom,  lawyer,  was 
born  in  Watervliet,  N.  Y.,  Marcli  13,  1820,  son  of 
ErastuB  and  Statira  Ransom  Bigelow.  His  grand- 
father, Otis  Bigelow,  was  a rev- 
olutionary soldier  and  patriot  of 
the  Connecticut  branch  of  the 
familv.  Erastus  Bigelow  remov- 
ed, with  his  family,  about  1822  to 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  shortly  after- 
wards to  Oneida  county.  Our 
subject  attended  school  at  San- 
gcrfield  and  Utica.  His  father 
rreiiig  a farmer  of  limited  means, 
he  worked  upon  the  farm  an*l 
taught  school  during  tire  winter 
season.  He  then  studied  law  in 
Utica  with  Charles  A.  Mann  and 
John  H.  Edmonds.  Onbeingad- 
mitted  to  the  bar,  be  formed  a 
partuershipwith  Edward  S.  Bray- 
ton.  which  lasted  until  1853.  when 
lie  removed  to  the  West.  He  was 
for  a time  clerk  of  tire  recorder's 
court,  and  also  of  tire  supreme  court  held  in  Utica. 
In  company  with  Judge Flandrau,  lie  removed  to  St. 
Paul, Minn., in  1858,  where  they  opened  a law  office  as 
Bigelow  & Flandrau.  Mr.  Bigelow  taught  in  the  Jack- 
son  school  for  a time,  hut  finully  gamed  a practice 
that  proved  profitable.  In  1860  he  entered  into  part- 
nership with  John  B.  Brishin  as  Urisbin  & Bigelow, 
afterwards  with  Grcenleaf  Clark,  as  Bigelow  & 
Clark.  In  1870  the  firm  became  Bigelow,  Flandrau 
& Clark;  then  Bigelow,  Frandrau  & Souires.  Iu  1880 
Mr.  Bigelow  retired  from  the  firm  and  devoted  iris 
time  to  his  growing  private  business.  He  was  at- 
torney for  the  first  division  of  the  St.  Paul  uud  Paci- 
fic Railway  Co.,  and  its  successor,  tire  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis  ami  Manitoba,  until  absorbed  by  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  Co.  He  was  likewise  attor- 
ney for  the  Chicago.  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul  Rail- 
way Co.  until  he  withdrew  from  practice.  He  was 
for  a uuinlrcr  of  years  president  of  tire  Ramsey 
County  Bar  Association.  He  was  one  of  the  com- 
missioners in  the  construction  of  the  county  court 
house  *>f  St.  Paul;  and  was  for  many  years  a director 
of  the  First  National  Bank.  Mr.  Bigelow  was  mar- 
ried in  June.  1802.  to  Cornelia  Sherrill  of  New  Hart- 
ford, Oneida  co.  He  died  at  his  home  iu  St.  Paul, 
Nov.  14,  1X94. 

KNOX,  Henry  Martyn,  banker,  was  born  in 
Knoxboro’.  Oneida  co..  N.  Y.,  Julv  10,  1830,  sou  of 
John  and  Sarah  (Curtis)  Knox.  His  father  was  a 
prominent  citizen,  having  been  a hank  president, 
college  trustee,  and  merchant.  His  first  American 
ancestor  came  from  Strabane,  County  Tyrone,  Ire- 
land. of  Scottish  lineage.  The  son  was  educated  at  the 
public  school  ami  the  academy  of  his  native  village, 
mid  was  there  prepared  for  college,  entering  Hamil- 
ton College  in  1847  and  graduating  with  Ids  cla°s  in 
1851.  He  was  a classmate  of  Charles  Dudley  War- 
ner of  Hartford,  and  Penoyer  Sherman  of  Cliicago, 
and  among  his  college  contemporaries  were  Dr. 
Thomas  Hastings,  of  New  York;  Elliot  Anthony,  of 
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Chicago;  Brecse  Stevens,  of  Madison  ; and  Rev.  I)r. 
Wilbur  Paddock,  of  Philadelphia.  His  three  brothers 
were  prominent  public  men,  William  being  a 
noted  Presbyterian  divine,  John  Jay,  U.  8.  comp- 
troller of  currency,  and  Charles,  president  of  the 
German  Theological  8chool,  Newark,  N.  J.  (See  In- 
dex.) Upon  leaving  college  he  took  the  position  of 
teller  in  his  father's  bank  at  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  and 
served  there  for  two  years.  In  1858  he  removed  to 
New  York  city  and  became  a clerk  in  tin;  Merchants' 
Rank,  Wall  street.  In  1850  he  re- 
signed and  removed  to  St.  Paul, 
Alton. .and  with  ids  brother,  John 
Jav  Knox  (seevol.  III..  15) estab- 
lished a private  banking  business 
there.  The  business  was  discon- 
tinued just  after  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war,  1801,  and  he  was 
ap]M>inted  by  the  government  na- 
tional bank  examiner  for  Minne- 
sota and  northern  Wisconsin.  He 
was  after  wants  chosen  cashier  of 
the  First  National  Rank  of  St. 
Paid,  where  lie  remained  until 
1870, when  he  resigned  and  made 
the  tourof  Europe.  lnl878Mr. 
Knox  wnsuppointed  by  Gov.  Pills- 
hury  the  first  public  examiner  for 
tbestateof  Minnesota,  undcra  law 
creating  the  olHec.  He  was  re-ap- 
pointed by  Oovs-Pillsbury,  Hubbard,  and  McGill. ser- 
ving in  all  ten  years.  To  the  duties  of  this  office  were 
added  that  of  suiierintcndcntof  hanks,  both  of  which 
positions,  with  their  novel,  complex,  and  difficult  re- 
quirements, Mr.  Knox  acceptably  filled.  In  1888  he 
resigned  to  accept  the  position  of  vice-president  of  the 
Security  Rank  of  Minnesota,  in  Minneapolis,  one  of 
the  largest  financial  institutions  of  the  Northwest, 
which  position  he  now  (1895)  occupies.  Mr.  Kuox 
has  always  been  a consistent  Republican  in  national 
politics,  and  an  active  promoter  of  educational  and 
religious  institutions.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
and  active  promoters  of  the  public  library  and  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  St.  Paul,  and 
for  many  years  was  a trustee  of  Macalcstcr  College. 
He  is  a ruling  elder  of  the  House  of  Hope  Presby- 
terian Church  of  St.  Paul,  liaviug  been  chosen  fa 
1857,  and  is  the  oldest  in  term  of  service  of  its  board 
of  ciders.  He  was  a delegate  to  the  first  Pau-Pres- 
byteriau  council  held  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  1877. 
At  that  time  he  visited  Paris,  Munich,  and  Copen- 
hagen in  the  interests  of  the  U.  S.  treasury  depart- 
ment. He  also  attended  the  third  Presbyterian 
council  held  in  Relfast.  Ireland,  in  1884.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  joint  committee  of  co-operation  be- 
tween the  Northern  and  Southern  Presbyterian 
churches  raised  by  the  general  assemblies  of  the  two 
bodies,  and  meeting  in  Baltimore  and  Atlanta  in 
1888-89.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  general  assem- 
bly’s committee  on  its  relations  with  the  theological 
seminaries,  meeting  in  1893-94,  at  Saratoga,  Chicago, 
Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati,  and  was  a supporter  of  the 
minority  report.  Mr.  Knox  was  married  iu  1857  to 
Charlotte,  (laughter  of  Rev.  I)r.  Samuel  W.  Coz- 
zens  of  Milton,  Mass.  Two  of  their  children  sur- 
vive, a daughter  and  a son.  The  son,  Henry  Cozzens 
Knox,  is  cashier  of  the  Paterson  National  Rank, 
Paterson.  N.  J. 

WEEKS,  Thomas  Edwin,  dental  surgeon,  wns 
born  at  Massillon,  ().,  May  5.  1853.  He  received 
his  early  education  in  the  public  and  high  schools  of 
Mansfield,  O.  In  1873  he  commenced  the  study 
of  dentistry  in  the  oiflee  of  Dr.  W.  F.  Semple  in  Ml. 
Vernon,  ().,  where  he  veil  mined  for  three  years, 
then  removing  to  Council  Bluffs.  In  June,  1880.  he 
again  removed  to  Miuncaoplis,  Minn.  In  1881  he 


became  a member  of  the  firm  of  Bowman,  Weeks 
A Jcnison.  Dr.  Weeks  retired  from  this  firm  in 
1891  and  opened  an  independent  olficc.  He  was  a 
charter  mernbci  of  the  Minneapolis  Dental  Society  and 
of  the  Minnesota  Dental  Association,  to  which  lie 
has  been  a frequent  contributor  of  valuable  papers 
and  clinics.  Dr.  Weeks  has  been  elected  to  hon- 
orary membership  in  various  dental  societies  outside 
of  the  city  and  state.  He  has  always  been  in  sym- 
pathy wiili  all  movements  tending  to  elevate  dentis- 
try, and  lias  given  them  a liberal  share  of  time  mid 
energy.  He  wns  appointed  demonstrator  of  opera- 
tive dentistry  in  the  dental  dc]»irttncnl  of  Minnesota 
College  Hospital,  in  the  fust  year  of  its  establishment, 
and  held  the  position  for  two  years.  In  1885  lie  was 
appointed  lecturer  on  practical  dentistry.  In  1888 
the  Minnesota  Hospital  College  conferred  on  him  tho 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgetrand  ap- 
pointed him  to  fill  the  chair  of  operative  dentistry. 
This  positiou  ho  rctnined  till  the  college  surrendered 
its  charter,  becoming  a department  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  when  he  was  reappointed  by  the  board 
of  regents.  In  1892  dental  anatomy  anil  operative 
technics  were  added  to  this  chair.  Dr.  Weeks  has 
contributed  frequently  to  the  programmes  of  dental 
societies  and  is  the  author  of  the  first  text-book  of 
dental  technics  ever  published:  “ Weeks’  Manual  of 
Operative  Technics.”  He  is  much  interested  in  dental 
education,  was  instrumental  in  organizing  the  Na- 
tional School  of  Dental  Technics,  and  is  at  present 
vice  president  of  that  body,  also  chairman  of  its 
board  of  coutroi.  He  is  also  one  of  the  associate 
editors  of  the  “Dental  Review.” 

McKINLEY,  William,  clergyman,  was  born  in 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  March  24, ^ 1834,  son  of  Gcorgo 
and  Margaret  McDonald  McKinley.  His  paternal 
grandfather,  John  McKinley,  lived  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  but  moved  to  Scotland  during  the  political 
t roubles  of  1793.  His  maternal  graud father,  Angus 
McDonald,  was  a Scotch  Highlander  and  British  sol- 
dier iu  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution.  In  1841 
young  McKinley  emigrated  with  his  parents  to  the 
United  States,  settling  iu  Baltimore  county,  Md„  and 
iu  1849  he  accompanied  an  uncle  to  Illinois,  where  ho 
spent  the  next  six  years  in  tcucliiug  aud  attending 
school  and  in  private  studies.  He  was  chiefly  edu- 
cated at  private  schools  in  Mary- 
land,aud  at  Bock  RiverSemiimry, 

Mount  Morris,  III. . supplemented 
with  a brief  period  at  Beloit  Col- 
lege, Wisconsin;  left  the  latter  in- 
stitution on  account  of  ill  health, 
and  in  1855  came  to  Minnesota. 

He  was  licensed  to  prench  in  the 
same  year,  and  in  1850  was  ad- 
mitted on  trial  in  the  Minnesota 
annual  conference  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  church;  received 
into  full  membership  in  1858, 
and  ordained  elder  iu  1859.  Dur- 
ing the  last  named  year  he 
was  married  to  Amy  Sumner, 
who  died  in  1871.  He  was 

again  married  in  1870  to 

Alice  Hayward.  Mr.  Me.  Kinlcy 
served  successively  as  pastor 
in  tlie  following  charges:  North  field,  Minn.;  Trem- 
pealeau,  Wis. ;Hokah,  Minn.,  one  year  each;  Tay- 
lor's Falls,  four  years.  He  was  for  one  year  chap- 
lain iu  the  army.”  Other  pastorates  held  bv  him  were 
at  First  Church,  Minneapolis,  two  years;  First  Church, 
Winona,  three  terms,  nine  years;  Jackson  Street,  St. 
Paul,  three  years;  First  Church,  Duluth,  two  years; 
Knoxville,  Tenu.,  one  year;  Church  of  Christian 
Endeavor,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  one  year;  Red  Wing, 
three  years;  Humliuc  and  St.  Paul,  five  years.  He 
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was  presiding  elder  of  Winona  district,  two  years, 
and  of  St.  rani  district  three  years,  which  office  he 
now  holds.  He  was  elected  delegate  to  the  general 
conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  in 
1876,  1880,  and  1892.  The  decree  of  D.D.  was  con- 
ferred on  him  by  Hamlinc  University  in  1884. 


EUSTIS,  William  Henry,  mayor  of  Minneap- 
olis, was  born  at  Oxbow,  Jef- 
ferson co.,  N.  Y.,  July  17.  1845, 
son  of  Tobias  Eustis,  wheel- 
wright. He  was  educated  at 
the  district  schools  of  Ham- 
mond, N.  Y.,and  at  Wesleyan 
University.  He  was  graduated 
at  Columbia  Law  School  in  the 
year  1874.  and  began  the  practice 
of  law  with  Judge  Putnam  at 
Saratoga  Springs  in  1875.  In 
the  year  1881  he  removed  to 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  where  he 
soon  identified  himself  with  the 
interests  of  that  growing  city, 
and  in  November,  1890,  was 
elected  to  the  mayornltv,  where 
his  faithful  and  efficient  ser- 
vice has  given  satisfaction  to  all 
parties.  Mr.  Eustis  is  unmarried. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 


PROTHEROE,  Daniel,  musical  conductor  and 
composer,  was  born  at  Ystradgynlais.  Swansea  Val- 
ley, South  Wales,  Nov.  24,  1866.  He  received  a 
general  education  at  the  Swansea  Normal  College, 
and  bis  musical  education  under  the  direction  of  that 
famous  instructor  and  composer.  Dr.  Joseph  Parry. 
Early  in  life  Mr.  Protheroe  showed  a wonderful  ap- 
titude for  music,  winning  prizes  in  local  Eistcddfodau 
when  but  five  years  of  age.  From  the  national  Eis- 
teddfod of  1880-81  he  carried  away  the  laurels  as  a 
contralto  singer, receiving  golden  encomiums  from  the 
critics,  who  predicted  for  him  a brilliant  future. 
When  but  eighteen  years  of  age  lie  was  chosen  to 
lead  the  Ystradgynlais  Choral  Society,  and  with  that 
organization  succeeded  in  vanquishing  at  the  Llan- 
dells  Eisteddfod  some  of  the  ablest  conductors  of 
the  laud.  The  result  of  the  contest  gave  him  a 
national  reputation  in  Wales.  In  1886  he  came  to 
America  and  settled  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  where  shortly 
after  his  arrival  he  was  ap- 
pointed conductor  of  the  Scran- 
ton Cymmrodorion,  and  under 
his  management  the  society  so 
greatly  improved  uud  advanc- 
ed, that  in  1887  a choir  em- 
bracing Scranton’s  liest  musical 
talcut  was  formed  to  compete 
at  the  Pittsburg  Eisteddfod, 
where  they  were  awarded  the 
prize  for  the  second  competi- 
tive chorus,  and  the  following 
year  took  the  first  prize  of 
$1,000  at  the  Wilkes-Barre  Eis- 
teddfod, at  which  Carl  Xerralm 
and  his  colleagues  pronounced 
the  choir  the  finest  of  its  kind 
in  the  United  States.  The  choir 
has  since  then  given  concerts 
in  connection  with  the  famous 
Gilmore  and  Cappa  bands.  The  high  excellence  at- 
tained by  ibis  organization  is  mainly  due  to  (lie 
ability  of  its  brilliant  young  leader.  At  present  Mr. 
Protheroe  devotes  his  time  entirely  to  teaching  ns  an 
occupation  congenial  to  bis  taste  and  for  which  he 
is  exceptionally  well  qualified.  His  instruction  is 
principally  confined  to  the  piano,  voice  culture,  har- 
mony, and  composition.  lie  is  musical  director  of  the 


Elm  Park  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  Holy  Roe- 
ary Church  choirs;  is  an  associate  of  the  Society  of  Sci- 
ence, Letters,  and  Art;  received  a senior  honors  cer- 
tificate from  Trinity  College,  London,  Eng.,  and  the 
degree  of  Mus.  Bac.  from  the  University  of  Trinity 
College,  Toronto,  Canada.  He  has  been  success- 
ful in  winning  altogether  about  100  Eisteddfod 
prizes.  Among  his  popular  compositions  mny  lie 
mentioned  the  cantata,  “ The  Lord  is  mv  Shepherd," 
for  solo  and  chorus;  ‘'Mass  in  F,”  for  solo  and 
chorus;  ‘‘The  Crusader,"  “Thermopylae,”  “The 
Dew  Drop;"  Glees  entitled,  “The  Rivulet,”  “My- 
fanwy,”  “Evening  Song,"  etc.,  and  the  songs: 
“The  Sweet- Voiced  Bell,”  “ Ave  Maria,”  “The 
Hero,"  "Doubting," etc.;  also  a number  of  piauo 
compactions.  Prof.  Protheroe  married  on  Apr. 
26,  1892,  Hannah  Harris,  of  Scranton. 

CLARE,  Enoch  W.,  banker,  was  born  in  East 
Hampton.  Mass.,  Nov.  16,  1802,  a descendant  of 
Capt.  William  Clark,  who  came  from  England  in 
1630,  and  removes!  to  the  town  of  East  Hampton  in 
1639.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  our  subject  removed  to 
Philadelphia,  ami  entered  the  office  of  S.&  >1.  Allen, 
one  of  the  leading  fiuaticml  houses,  with  main 
offices  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  branches 
in  Charleston,  Louisville,  Albany,  and  other  cities. 
When  he  arrived  at  Ids  majority,  iu  1823,  Mr.  Clark, 
through  the  influence  of  Solomon  Allen,  bead  of  the 
firm,  became  a partner  in  a branch  house  which  he 
established  iu  Providence,  K.  I.  He  there  met  with 
marked  success  iu  the  hanking  business,  but  after 
several  years  ho  left  the  Allens,  and  went  into  other 
business,  in  which  he  was  unfortunate.  In  1833  he 
removed  to  Boston,  and  resumed  the  banking  busi- 
ness in  connection  with  the  Allens.  The  parent 
house  failed  iu  1836,  and  he  returned  to  Phila- 
delphia in  January,  1837,  ami  entered  into 
partnership  with  his  brother-in-law,  Edward 
Dodge,  the  firm  name  being  E.  W.  Clark  & Co.  The 
financial  results  were  reasonably  large,  hut  during 
seven  years  Mr.  Clark’s  share  amounted  to  enough 
only  to  pay  the  debts  incurred  in  Boston.  Mr.  Clnrk 
visited  St.  Louis  in  1843  nnd  1844,  and  in  the  latter 
year  established,  with  his  Philadelphia  partners  and 
his  brothers,  J.  W.  Clark  and  L.  C.  Clark,  tlicu  in 
business  together  in  Boston,  the  house  of  E.  W. 
Clark  & Bros,  in  that  city.  From  there  he  went  to 
New  Orleans,  and  with  the  same  parties  and  George 
W.  Farnum,  of  Philadelphia,  established  the  house 
of  E.  W.  Clark.  Bros.  & Farnum.  Iu  1847  the  dif- 
ferent houses  united  in  forming  the  house  of  E.  W. 
Clark,  Dodge  «fc  Co.,  in  New  York,  so  that  from  the 
above  dates  until  bis  death  in  1856,  bis  bouses  occu- 
pied the  most  important  business  centres,  and  their 
transactions  were  on  a very  large  scale.  Iu  the  years 
intervening  between  1844  and  his  death  in  1856  Mr. 
Clark  amassed  a considerable  fortune.  Jay  Cooke 
became  a partner  in  the  house  about  1844,  after 
being  for  some  time  a clerk,  and  Mr.  Clark’s  son 
Edward  was  admitted  in  1849,  and  Clarence 
in  1854.  Mr.  (’lark  withdrew  from  the  really  active 
management  of  the  house  ubout  1850.  He  died  in 
August,  1856.  after  suffering  for  a year  from  a pain- 
ful disease,  having  its  origin  in  nicotiue  poisoning. 

CLARK,  Edward  W.,  banker,  was  born  in 
Providence,  R.  I.,  Jnn.  28.  1828,  the  oldest  son  of 
Enoch  and  Sarah  (Dodge)  Clark,  nnd  came  with 
his  parents  to  Philadelphia  in  January,  1837.  He 
received  his  education  principally  nt  the  Central 
High  School  <>f  Philadelphia. and  entered  the  banking 
house  as  office  boy  in  1844.  In  1849  he  became  a mem- 
ber of  the  firm, which  at  that  time  included  JayCooke. 
The  firm  was  dissolved  on  Dec.  31,  1857,  blit  it  was 
immediately  reorganized,  Jnn.  1,  1858,  under  the 
same  name,  with  the  following  partners : Edward 
XV.  Clark,  Clarence  H.  Clnrk,  F.  S.  Kimball,  and 
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H.  H.  Wainwright.  Mr.  Clark  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Co.  late  in 
the  year  1867.  an  action  which  exhibited  the  thorough 
confidence  of  the  directors  in  his  financial  ability,  lie 
rel&iucd  his  interest  in  the  banking  house  until  1877, 
when  he  was  made  a receiver  of  the  Lehigh  ami 
Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co.  The  responsibilities  of  that 
position, added  to  those  of  the  presidency  of  thcLchigh 
Coal  and  Navigation  Co.,  com|)elled  his  withdrawal 
from  the  firm.  Having  succeeded  in  winding  up 
the  receivership  in  the  latter  pan  of  1881,  and  con- 
templating an  early  resignation  front  official  connec- 
tion with  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  (Jo.,  Mr. 
Clark  re-entered  the  firm  of  E.  W.  Clark  & Co.  on 
Jan.  1,  1882.  C.  II.  Clark  and  F.  S.  Kimball  retir- 
ing, the  house  was  reorganized  at  t hat  time,  still  under 
the  old  nnme.  by  which  it  had  Itecu  honorably  known 
for  nearly  half  a century,  with  the  following  part- 
ners : Edward  \V.  Clark,  Sabin  W.  Colton,  Jr..  Ed- 
ward W.  Clark,  Jr. . J.  Milton  Colton.  Edward  E. 
Denuiston,  and  H.  M.  Sill.  Clarence  H.  Clark.  Jr., 
became  a partner  on  Jan.  1,  1884.  Mr.  Clark  has 
been  in  the  banking  business  since  1844,  excepting 
the  five  years  from  1877  to  1882,  and  most  of  Hint  time 
ns  senior  and  head  of  the  firm  of  E.  W.  Clark  &Co. 
He  has  been  a director  of  the  Fidelity  Insurance, Trust, 
and  Safe  Deposit  Co.  since  its  organization,  and  of 
the  First  National  Bank  for  many  years,  also  of  many 
railroad,  coal,  and  otiter  companies.  The  firm  hail 
large  dealings  in  government  securities  during  the 
period  of  the  civil  war.  In  these  securities  the  firm 
did  more  than  any  otiter  house  in  Philadelphia,  ex- 
cepting Jav  Cooke  & Co.,  and  materially  helped  to 
maintain  the  Federal  credit  during  tho  critical  war 
times.  Mr.  Clark  was  politically  an  advanced  and 
early  Republican  in  principle,  even  before  the  party 
was*  formed  ; a staunch  supporter  of  the  Lnion 
cause,  and  a constant  adherent  of  the  party  during 
the  later  periods  of  its  history,  lie  takes  a warm  in- 
terest in  public  affairs,  and  is  always  ready  to  aid  all 
measures  for  improvement,  whether  moral,  muni- 
cipal, or  political,  but  seldom  appears  conspicuously 
in  such  movements,  preferring  to  do  ltLs  share  in  the 
work  quietly  and  unobtrusively.  Mr.  Clark  was  mar- 
ried July  19,  1855,  to  Mary  Sill,  of  an  old  Phila- 
delphia family.  They  have  six  children,  of  whom 
three  sons  are  associated  in  business  with  their  father. 

WHITFORD,  William  Clarke,  president  of 
Milton  College.  Milton,  Wis..  was  bom  in  the  town 
of  Edmcston,  Otsego  co.,  N.  Y.,  May  5,  1828, 
son  of  Capt.  Samuel  aud  Sophia  Clarke  Whitford, 
both  of  whose  English  ancestors  were  among  the 
first  settlers  of  Rhode  Island.  His  early  life  was 
passed  on  a farm  in  Plainfield,  in  the  same  county, 
wiiere  he  attended  a neighboring  district  school, 
working  on  the  farm  during  the  summer.  At  thir- 
teen ho  developed  an  extraordinary  fondness  for 
reading,  and  at  sixteen  began  a three  years’  course 
of  instruction  at  Brookfield  Academy  in  an  adjoining 
town.  He  next  entered  l>e  Ruyter"  Institute,  Mad- 
ison county,  N.  Y.,  where  lie  prepared  for  admis- 
sion to  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  from 
which  institution  lie  was  graduated  In  1858.  Mean- 
while, in  order  to  obtain  means  by  which  to  finish 
hisedneation,  lie  taught  one  term  in  Milton  Academy, 
Wisconsin,  and  two  years  in  Union  Academy, 
Shiloh.  N.  J.  He  was  also  occupied  for  one  sum- 
mer in  preparing  for  publication  an  elaborate  map 
of  several  towns  in  Madison  county,  N.  Y.  Upon 
the  completion  of  his  college  course,  lie  eutered 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  city,  grad- 
uating in  1856.  In  April,  1856,  he  was  ordained  to 
the  ministry  of  the  Seventh-day  Baptist  Church,  at 
New  Market,  N.  J.,  an<i  at  once  accepted  a pastor- 
ate at  Milton,  Wis.  Here  he  remained  for  three 
years,  in  which  time  the  membership  of  the  church 


was  more  than  doubled.  In  1858,  during  the  last 
year  of  his  pastorate,  he  accepted  the  principalship 
of  the  academy  of  that  place.  Under  Mr.  Whit- 
ford's  administration,  the  attendance  of  tills  institu- 
tion, already  large,  was  materially  increased,  aud 
mainly  due  to  his  efforts.  During  the  civil  war  312 
of  its  young  men  joined  the  Union  army.  In  1869 
the  academy,  through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Whitford, 
was  incorporated  by  the  stale  as  a college,  lie  being 
elected  president  of  its  board  of  trustees  and  of  its 
faculty.  The  latter  position  be  has  held  (1895)  for  over 
thirty-six  years,  during  which  time  many  of  the  in- 
stitution's graduates  have  become  prominent  in  pub- 
lic affairs;  additional  buildings  were  provided;  old 
debts  wiped  out,  and  a comfortable  endowment  se- 
cured. Mr.  Whitford  also  served  several  times  as  a 
visitor,  appointed  by  t lie. state,  at  tlie  State  University 
and  the  stale  normal  schools.  For  nine  yean  lie 
was  a member  of  tho  board  of  regents  of  the  latter 
schools;  for  one  year  president  of  the  State  Teach- 
ers’ Association  of  Wisconsin;  for  four  years  the 
chief  editor  of  the  “Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education;" 
and  during  thirty  years  lias  delivered  many  ad- 
dresses on  educational  subjects  in  the  state  and  else- 
where in  the  East  aud  the  West.  In  1868  lie  was 
elected  a member  of  the  lower  house  of  the  state 
legislature,  serving  as  chairman  of  its  committee  on 
education.  He  lias  also  often  been  sent  as  a delegate 
to  conventions  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  of  the  state.  In 
1877,  be  was  chosen  state  sup- 
erintendent of  public  instruc- 
tion, and  two  years  later  was 
re-elected,  holding  the  office 
fouryearsin  all.  He  labored 
to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  country  schools;  to  estab- 
lish them  in  the  newer  por- 
tions of  the  state;  to  intro- 
duce a full  graded  system;  to 
make  more  efficient  the  su- 
pervision of  all  public  schools 
in  the  state;  ami  to  provide 
for  such  schools  better  ac- 
commodation as  to  warmth, 
light,  scats,  and  ventila- 
tion. Many  of  hissuggestions 
with  respect  to  these  points 
were  subsequently  adopted  also  in  other  states  of  Uie 
Union,  and  bv’  the  U.  S.  commission  of  edu- 
cation. Mr.  Whitford  lias  held  influential  positions 
in  the  denomination  to  which  be  Iwdongs.  He  was 
twice  elected  president  of  its  general  conference,  and 
once  chairman  of  its  northwestern  association;  del- 
egate of  this  body  to  other  religious  organizations; 
inaugurated  its  scheme  in  1872  for  raising  a large 
memorial  fund  to  aid  its  institutions  of  learning, 
and  served  as  its  agent  four  years  in  raising  this 
fund.  lie  has  been  corresjKiniling  secretary  of  its 
education  society;  for  several  years  was  a member 
of  its  committee  to  furnish  a denominational  exhibit 
nt  the  World's  Fair,  und  its  representative  at  t ho 
parliament  of  religions  hold  at  Chicago  in  1893. 
He  was  also  editor  of  its  “Quarterly,”  a magazine; 
and  has  been  for  six  years  corresponding  editor  of 
the  “ Sabbath  Recorder,”  its  princi|ml  paja-r,  having 
in  charge  tho  departments  of  history  and  biography, 
Iiis  sermons  delivered  among  this  people  at  llieir 
prominent  meetings  would  form  a good-sized  vol- 
ume. A work  on  the  " Bibliography  of  Wisconsin 
Authors  ” gives  a list  of  thirty-seven  of  liis  works 
that  have  been  published,  being,  in  tho  main,  books, 
pamphlets,  and  long  articles  appearing  in  periodicals. 
Among  these  are  bis  reports  as  stale,  superintendent 
of  public  instruction;  “History  of  School  Stipends* 
ion  in  Wisconsin;"  “Historical  Sketch  of  Education 
in  Wisconsin  for  the  Centennial  Exposition  at  Pbila- 
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dolphin  in  1878;”  " Coeducation  of  the  Sexes  in  Our 
Schools;”  “Education of  Work;”  "Text -book  Legis- 
lation in  tile  Different  States;”  " Grading  System  for 
tbe  Country  Schools  of  Wisconsin;"  “ Plans  and  Spec- 
ifications for  School-Houses;”  “The  Principles  of 
Church  Discipline;”  "History  of  the  Seventh-day 
Baptist  Institutions  of  Learning  in  America ; ’ 
“Christ  the  Student’s  Model;”  “History  of  Milton 
College;”  “ Lessons  from  a Four  Months’  Trip  in 
Europe;”  "Christianity  in  the  Higher  Schools.” 
Mr.  Whltford  not  only  received  his  first  degree 
from  Union  College,"  but  also  his  second  de- 
gree, M.  A.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.I)., 
from  Blackburn  University,  Illinois.  I)r.  Whit- 
ford  has  lieen  twice  married;  first  to  Elmina 
Coon  of  Linckhcn,  N.  Y.,  a graduate  of  De  Huy  ter 
Institute,  whose  death  occurred  within  six  months 
after  marriage;  second,  to  Hath  Hemphill  of  Alfred, 
N.  Y.,  a graduate  of  Alfred  University,  who 
taught  for  many  years  in  conjunction  with  her  hus- 
band. One  surviving  child.  Milton  Clark  Whltford, 
was  the  fruit  of  the  Inst  marriage.  Mr.  Whltford 
has  made  related  visits  in  the  Southwest  of  our 
country  and  in  Mexico,  and  has  in  preparation  a 
work  descriptive  of  the  leading  features,  the  histori- 
cal events,  and  the  inhabitants  of  these  regions.  In 
1891  lie  made  an  extensive  tour  of  Europe,  visiting 
nearly  all  the  countries  in  it,  studying  its  people  mid 
their  customs,  and  examining  its  many  places  of  his- 
torical interest. 

GRUBE,  Bernhard  Adam,  Moravian  mission- 
ary, was  born  in  Germany  in  1715.  He  was  educa- 
ted at  Jena,  where  he  fell  under  the  influence  of  the 
Unitas  Fratrum,  and  came  to  America  in  1748.  Ho 
labored  long  among  the  Indians  and  translated  into 
the  Delaware  tongue  a “ Harmony  of  the  Gos|h:1s,” 
1787,  and  a collection  of  hymns.  He  died  at  Bethle- 
hem, Pa.,  March  20,  1808. 

PRIEST,  Henry  Samuel,  jurist,  was  born  in 
Ralls  county, Mo.,  Feb.  7, 1853.  Hi  father  intended 
him  for  the  church,  lint  Ids  own  tastes  led  him  to  the 
bar.  After  a course  of  general  study  in  the  country 
schools  and  at  Westminister  College,  Mo.,  he  enter- 
ed upon  the  study  of  the  law.  He  was  admitted  to 
practice  at  Hannibal,  Mo.,  in  November,  1873.  He 
opened  on  office  at  Moberly  in 
the  same  state  and  began  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  in 
which  he  was  from  the  begin- 
ning rewarded  with  marked 
success.  In  1880  he  became 
the  assistant  attorney  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific  Hailroad  Co., 
which  position  he  left  to  be- 
come general-attorney  of  t lie 
Wabash  Railroad  Co.  in  1883. 
In  1890  he  wasappointed  gener- 
al-attorney of  the  Missouri  Pa- 
cific Co.  Although  throughout 
a large  portion  of  Ids  profession- 
al career  he  gave  especial  at- 
tention to  railroad  litigation,  he 
never  relinquished  general  prac- 
tice. Hewasappointedtothepo- 
sit  ion  of  U.  S.  district  judge  for 
the  eastern  district  of  Missouri  by  President  Clove 
hntd  in  1894. ^ This  appointment  was  made  entirely 
without  solicitation  on  ids  part  and  came  to  him  al- 
together unexpectedly,  giving  nlso  eminent  satisfac- 
tion to  the  bar  of  the  district.  He  was  married  on 
Nov.  9,  1876,  to  Henrietta  Parsed,  of  Moberly,  Mo. 

HAYES,  Warren  Howard,  architect,  was  bom 
at  Plattsburgh,  Steuben  co.,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  22,  1847. 
On  his  father's  side  he  is  of  New  England  stock, 
lH-ing  descended  from  George  Hayes,  of  Windsor, 
Couu.,  who  emigrated  from  Scotland  to  Derbyshire, 


Eng.,  and  thence  to  Windsor,  Conn.,  in  1680,  where 
descendants  of  t lie  family  still  live.  Many  honored 
names  represent  the  family  in  professional  and  offi- 
cial life,  Pres.  Rutherford  Ilayes  being  among 
the  number.  Upon  ids  mother’s  side.  Mr.  Hayes’ 
progenitors  are  the  Robsons  and  Straughans,"  of 
Norlhutnlierland  county,  Eng.,  who  emigrated  to 
Geneva,  Ontario  co.,  N.  Y.,  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  tioyhood  of  Mr.  Hayes  was  spent 
on  the  farm  of  his  father,  George  Gonudry 
Hayes,  who  wasat  that  time  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful  agricultu lists  in  that  section,  owning  and  tilling 
large  farms  in  Yates,  Steuben,  and 
Ontario  counties.  The  son’s  stud- 
ies were  begun  at  the  age  of  five 
in  the  "district  school,”  and  con- 
tinued for  seven  years.  This  was 
supplemented  at  the  select  school 
in  Italy,  N.  Y.,  at  Watkins’  Acad- 
emy, and  at  Geuessce  Wesleyan 
Seminary  at  Lima,  N.  Y.  In 
1888  Mr.  Hayes  entered  the  sopho- 
more class  of  Cornell  University, 
and  was  graduated  in  1871,  Lav- 
ing successfully  taken  the  cour- 
ses in  architecture  and  civil  en- 
gineering, including  the  natural 
sciences  and  modern  languages. 

He  also,  during  his  college  course, 
took  two  President  While  first 

prizes  for  proficiency  in  median-  

lcs  uud  physics.  The  succeeding 
ten  years  were  given  to  the  successful  practice  of  bis 
chosen  profession,  architecture,  at  Elmira,  N.  Y., 
where,  in  May.  1881.  he  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  M.  F.  Beardsley.  In  Sopteitdier.  1881.  he 
opened  an  office  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  where  from 
that  time  to  the  present  0894),  he  has  maintained  a 
widely  extended  ami  successful  practice.  Many  of 
the  finer  business  and  public  buildings  in  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul  bavc  been  erected  by  him,  as  well  as 
notable  structures  in  other  cities.  Mr.  Haves  shows 
especial  originality  in  ecclesiastical  architecture. 
Among  the  churches  which  lie  has  designed  are  the 
First  Congregational  Church  at  Rockland,  Plymouth 
co..  Mass.;  Union  Congregational  Church  at  Rock- 
ville, Conn.  ; First  BapllslCburch  at  Portland,  Ore., 
and  Wesley  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.  At  the  present  time  Mr.  Hayes  has 
in  process  of  erection  the  Fowler  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  illustrated  on  a previous  page  herein, 
a most  complete  and  finely  equipped  edifice,  and 
named  for  Bishop  C.  H.  Fowler.  All  the  above 
buildings,  and  many  similar  ones,  notably  the  Cen- 
tral Presbyterian  Church  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and 
First  Presbyterian  of  Gaiesburgh,  111.,  are  planned 
on  Mr.  Hayes’  original  "diagonal  plan”  of  audi- 
torium. developed  by  him  iu  the  winter  of  1882,  and 
first  used  in  several  leading  churches  in  Minne- 
apolis. Its  beautv  and  success  were  popular  from 
the  first.  It  has  become  widely  known  and  used, 
until  now  it  may  justly  be  said  to  Ik?  the  most  prac- 
ticjri  and  successful  form  of  church  auditorium 
known  in  modem  architecture.  It  insures  superior 
qualities  with  respect  to  acoustics,  facilities  for  sight, 
ventilation,  light,  access,  and  ease  of  combination 
with  the  chapel,  bringing  all  within  sight  of,  and 
within  short  distance  from,  the  speaker.  Tlicdiagonal 
auditorium  is  the  result  of  much  study  on  the  part 
of  the  originator,  to  whom  it  lias  brought  great 
credit  and  enduring  fame.  On  Oct.  26,  1886,  Mr. 
Hayes  was  married  to  Mrs.  Lillie  Cook  Van  Norman, 
of  Hamilton,  Out.,  his  first  wife  and  daughter  hav- 
ing died  four  years  previous.  From  tills  second 
marriage  three  children  were  born  to  them:  Edith, 
George  Edsou,  and  Helen,  who,  with  Maty  Van 
Nonimu,  the  step-duughter,  form  the  present  family. 
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EATON,  Theophilus,  first  governor  of  New 
Haven  colony,  was  born  at  Stony  Stratford,  Buck- 
iuglmmshire,  England,  about  1591.  His  father  was 
a clergyman  and  it  bad  been  the  hope  of  Eaton's 
friends  to  80S  him  in  the  ministry,  but  lie  was  per- 
mitted to  follow  his  own  preferences,  and  became  a 
merchant  in  London.  Here  he  rose  to  opulence  and 
attracted  the  notice  of  his  government,  by  which  he 
was  sent  in  a diplomatic  capacity  to  Denmark.  11c 
remained  there  for  several  years.  Returning  to 
England,  he  settled  again  in  Loudon,  and  was  a 
parishioner  of  the  Rev.  John  Davenport,  rector  of  St. 
Stephen’s  Church  in  Column  street  in  that  city. 
These  two  men,  it  is  said,  lived  in  uninterrupted 
Intimacy;  they  were  rarely  separated  from  each 
oilier;  their  history  runs  in  one  channel;  their  names 
arc  Inseparably  associated.  Eaton  sailed  for  Amer- 
ica with  Davenport  and  a number  of  friends  in 
“two  ships,"  and  reached  Boston,  Mass.,  June 
26.  1637,  in  the  height  of  the  troubles  of  the 
Antinomian  controversy  and  the  Pequot  war.  The 
stay  of  the  party  at  Boston  was  hut  brief,  for  they 
preferred  to  found  a new  colony  rather  thnn  to 
settle  111  one  whose  beginnings  were  already  mode, 
for  good  and  sufficient  reasons;  although  efforts  of 
the  Massachusetts  settlers  to  retaiu  them  were  re- 
peated aud  earnest.  But  having  taken  some  months 
for  inquiry  and  deliberation,  Eaton  having  gone  to 
Quinmpiac  (the  present  New  Haven,  Conn.),  in  the 
fall  of  1637  and  left  a few  men  there  to  prepare  for 
the  advent  of  the  rest  of  the  party,  these  people, 
headed  by  Eaton  and  Davenport,  sailed  from  Boston 
for  that  place,  March  30, 1638,  and  reached  it  on  Apr. 
15th.  Prior  to  this,  (November,  1687)  Eaton  had 
contracted  with  the  Indians  for  land,  out  of  which 
siuce  timl  time  seven  townships  have  been  made, 
the  price  paid  being  thirteen  English  coats.  As  one 
historian  says,  “with  a wiser  judgment  of  the  safe 
way  of  proceeding  in  such  affairs  than  Gorges  exer- 
cised when  he  planned  a government  beforehand 
for  Ills  province,  or  Locke  when  he  made  a consti- 
tution for  those  who  might  people  South  Carolina, 
the  settlers  at  Quinnipiac  gave  themselves  a year  to 
learn  from  experience  the  arrangements  suitnble  to 
their  social  organization,"  and  then  elected  twelve 
men  of  their  number,  of  whom  Eaton  was  one,  “ to 
begin  the  church.”  These  twelve  selected  from  their 
own  number  “seven  pillars,"  of  whom  Eaton  was 
also  one,  to  perfect  the  business,  and  then  having 
organized  their  associates  in  the  church,  uiue  in 
number,  as  freemen  acting  as  a court.  Eaton  was 
made  a “magistrate”  for  one  year,  and  four  other 
persons  chosen  with  him  to  be  “deputies.”  This 
office  tie  held  by  successive  re-election,  its  title 
becoming  that  of*  governor,  until  Oct.  27.  1643, 
when  he  was  chosen  to  that  office  over  the  new 
community  formed  by  the  union  of  several  other 
settlements  with  that  at  New  Haven  for  purposes  of 
civil  government.  Prior  to  this,  however,  Eaton 
and  the  New  Haven  settlers  hnd  "intended  to  em- 
ploy themselves  in  the  commercial  industries  to 
which  they  had  been  used,  having  chosen  their  site 
at  New  Haven  with  reference  to  its  convenience  for 
this  purpose.  With  the  same  view  they  also  pur- 
chased lands  aud  established  a plantation  on  Dela- 
ware Bay,  near  to  a fort  which  lmd  1m*cu  erected  by 
some  Swedes.  But  their  commercial  undertakings 
did  not  prosper;  and  ns  one  after  another  of  the  ag- 
ricultural communities  grew  up  and  passed  them, 
their  employments  came  to  assimilate  themselves  to 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  country.”  Under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  New  Haven  government,  moreover, 
Bout  hold  on  Long  Island  was  established;  Stamford, 
in  Connecticut,  was  founded;  and  an  attempt  was 
made  at  Greenwich.  Conn.,  still  nearer  the  New 
Netberland  border,  although  this  frontier  town  was 
for  some  time  in  revolt.  In  1646  Gov.  Eaton  pro- 


posed to  Kieft,  Dutch  governor  of  the  New  Nether- 
lands, to  settle  all  differences  with  him  by  arbitra- 
tion, but  Kieft  was  soon  afterwards  displaced  by 
Peter Stuyvesant, and  nothing  came  of  Eaton’s  sugges- 
tion. Theophilus  Eaton  has  been  spoken  of  as  a man 
“ handsome  and  commanding  in  figure,  Htrict  and 
severe  iu  religious  matters,  hut  affable  and  court- 
eous.” At  his  death,  when  money  was  worth  three 
times  as  much  as  in  our  day,  his  wearing  apparel 
was  inventoried  at  £50  sterling  and  his  plate  at  £150. 
His  “Turkey  carpet,"  “tapestry  coverings," and 
“cushions  of  Turkey  work”  were  umoug  the  arti- 
cles of  show  which  helped  him  to  maintain  “ a part 
in  some  measure  answerable  to  his  place.”  He  died 
in  New  Haven,  June  7,  1658. 

FICKLING,  Francis  William,  lawyer,  was 
born  on  Hilton  Head  Island,  Beaufort  co„  S.  C., 
Jan.  20, 1811.  He  was  graduated  at  Brown  Univer- 
sity, studied  law,  and  practiced  in  his  native  region, 
where  he  took  very  high  rank  in  Ji is  profession.  As 
an  equity  lawyer  he  liad  few  equals;  his  opinions 
were  practically  decisions.  Gifted,  eloquent,  and 
perspicuous,  he  was  considered  one  of  the  chief  or- 
naments of  the  South  Carolina  bar.  Hu  died  at 
Columbia,  S.  C„  Feb.  17,  1887. 

ROBINSON,  Sumers  Corson,  manufacturer, 
was  born  at  West  Creek,  Cumlierland  CO.,  N.  J., 
March  21.  1831,  son  of  Morris  and  Mary  Robinson 
His  father  was  a farmer,  iu 
straitened  circumstances,  and 
was  unable  to  give  to  the  son 
any  educational  advantages  save 
six  winters'  schooling  at  the 
district  school.  His  summers 
and  mornings  and  evenings  were 
devoted  to  hard  work  on  the 
farm.  When  fifteen  years  of 
age  he  left  the  farm,  ami  was 
apprenticed  to  the  village  car- 
penter, with  whom  he  served 
three  years.  In  the  meantime, 
much  * against  the  will  of  his 
employer,  he  joined  the  Meth- 
odist church.  This  caused  him 
severe  persecution  front  his  em- 
ployer, and  to  avoid  it  lie  ran 
away  and  went  to  sea.  While 
absent,  his  father  repented  of 
his  harshness,  and  asked  him 
to  return.  This  led  to  reconciliation : the  lad 
came  back  and  completed  his  term  of  appren- 
ticeship; and  at  the  age  of  twentv-one  he  received 
his  first  wages  as  a carpenter.  The  next  yenr  he 
married  Maria,  daughter  of  Levi  Dan*,  a prom- 
inent citizen  of  Cumberland  county.  He  continued 
his  occupation  of  earjienter  until  he  was  twenty-six 
years  old,  when  he  took  up  the  business  of  con- 
tractor and  builder.  In  1867  he  went  to  Leaven- 
worth, Kan.,  where  he  found  profitable  employment 
at  his  trade  for  nine  months.  Upou  his  return  to 
New  Jerscv  for  his  family,  the  opjxwitioii  offered  by 
his  wife's  father  to  her  settling  in  so  wild  a place  ns 
Kansas  then  was,  determined  him  to  locate  in  some 
other  section  of  the  West,  and  in  1858  he  took  his 
family  to  Minnesota  and  located  at  St.  Anthony. 
After  eight  years  of  success  as  a contractor  and  build- 
er in  St.  Anthony,  lie  removed  to  the  new  and  grow- 
ing city  of  Minneapolis,  where  he  continued  to 
thrive.  Here  lie  formed  a partnership,  and  entered 
into  the  manufacture  of  building  material  on  a large 
scale.  The  business  resulted  in  the  Bardwell,  Rob- 
inson Co.,  the  largest  manufacturers  of  building 
supplies  in  the  state.  His  son,  Charles  N.  Robinson, 
became  a member  of  the  concern  in  1884.  Mr.  Rob- 
inson is  an  anient  Republican  iu  politics,  and  a 
prominent  Methodist  in  religion.  Ilis  charities  to 
churches  aud  schools  ure  large,  hut  uuosteulatious. 
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and  bis  advice  Is  specially  valued  in  all  the  societies 
and  organizations  devoted  to  building  up  the  inter- 
ests and  purposes  of  his  accepted  denomination. 
His  hospitality  is  unbounded,  aud  at  his  elegant 
home  in  Minneapolis  he  is  the  centre  of  a large 
circle  of  devoted  friends.  He  has  one  daughter, 
Mary  Robinson,  wife  of  William  Wolford. 

JOY,  Charles  Frederick,  lawyer  and  con- 
gressman, was  bom  iu  Morgan  county.  III.,  Dec. 
11,  1849,  of  New  England  parentage.  His  father, 
Charles  Joy,  soon  after  his  mar- 
riage journeyed  from  New  Hamp- 
shire to  Illinois,  using  as  the  prin- 
cipal means  of  conveyance  a four- 
wheeled  covered  vehicle,  not  unlike 
those  used  for  carryalls  in  coun- 
try villages  in  the  West,  or  prairie 
schooners  on  the  western  plains. 
After  reaching  Morgan  county, 
111.,  he  with  two  of  nis  brothers 
purchased  a large  tract  of  land  and 
commenced  life.  Tiie  son  spent  the 
years  of  his  minority  on  the  grow- 
ing farm,  being  educated  in  the 
household  and  at  the  country 
schools  which  the  section  afforded. 
The  fattier  was  an  unswerving 
Union  man,  and  the  first  farmer  in 
hiscountry  to  raise  aflagin  the  polit- 
ical campaign  which  resulted  in  the 
election  of  Abraham  Lincolu  to  the 
He  died  in  1864.  After  the  death  of 
iis  father*  the  son  formed  tiie  determination  to  ob- 
tain a college  education,  and  to  this  end  prepared  for 
admission  to  college,  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  E. 
B.  Tuthill,  the  Congregational  clergyman  of  Joy 
Prairie  Church;  was  admitted  to  lale  College  in 
1870;  and  in  June,  1874,  was  graduated  with  honor. 
He  studied  luw  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  St. 
Louis  in  1876.  On  Sept.  10,  1879,  he  married  iu 
Salem,  Conn.,  Arnbel.  the  eldest  daughter  of  Rev. 
Jairus  Ordway,  the  Cougrcgatioiml  clergyman  of 
that  plaec,  and  took  her  to  his  adopted  home,  St. 
Louis.  She  lived  but  a few  months,  however.  Mr. 
Joy  has  always  been  a Republican,  and  at  each 
election  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  campaign,  con- 
tributing of  bis  means  and  with  bis  voice  toward 
the  success  of  the  political  tenets  in  which  he  be- 
lieves. He  frequently  refused  office,  preferring  to 
devote  himself  entirely  to  his  professional  duties. 
In  1892,  however,  in  a strongly  Democratic  district, 
after  a short  campaign  of  more  than  usual  activity, 
be  was  elected  over  iiis  Democratic  opponent  to  cou- 
gress,  where  be  took  bis  seat  on  March  4,  1898. 

STEERS,  Henry,  shipbuilder,  was  born  in  New 
York,  Sept.  14.  1882.  He  passed  bis  examination 
for  admission  to  tiie  Fits*  Academy,  now  the  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  New  York,  but  having  decided 
to  begin  at  the  foundation  in  training  for  the  pro- 
fessioa  of  his  father  and  grandfather,  he  did  not 
enter  on  the  advanced  studiesof  that  institution,  and 
at  tiie  age  of  sixteen  became  an  apprentice  of  his 
uncle,  George  Steers,  then  general  manager  for  Wil- 
liam H.  Brown,  at  that  time  engaged  in  tiie  building 
of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Arctic  for  the  Collins  line  of 
mail  steamers  between  New  York  ami  Liverpool.  He 
coutiuued  bis  apprenticeship  with  his  father  and 
uncle  when  they  became  partners  in  18-70.  He  rapidly 
acquired  skill  in  tiie  use  of  tools  and  tiie  practical 
handicraft  of  the  trade,  also  studying  draughting  aud 
modeling,  so  that  before  he  attained  his  majority  he 
bad  become  a master- workman,  and  was  frequently 
put  in  charge  of  gangs  of  workmen,  most  of  whom 
were  older  than  himself,  bis  services  being  also  fre- 
qucutly  hired  by  other  tirms.in  thesupervlsiou  of  labor 


by  contract.  lie  joined  his  father  and  uncle  on  he 
yacht  America  at  tiie  Isie  of  Wight,  and  was  on  the 
yacht  iu  her  celebrated  race.  On  ullniuiug  his  ma- 
jority lie  continued  in  the  employ  of  G.  & J.  R. 
Steers  until  tiie  final  closing  of  the  business  of  that 
firm  early  in  1877.  Owing  to  tiie  financial  crisis, 
which  paralyzed  the  shipbuilding  interests,  he  did 
not  deem  it  prudent  to  undertake  business  on  iiis  own 
account,  ami  for  about  two  years  devoted  himself  to 
. draughting  and  modeling  for  different  shipbuilders. 
Early  in  1879  lie  hired  a part  of  the  shipyard  of  Wil- 
liam* H.  Brown  on  the  East  river,  between  Eleventh 
and  Twelfth  streets,  and  begun  in  a small  way  at 
first  his  career  as  a master-shipbuilder.  During  the 
first  year  Mr.  Sitters  built  a small  steamer,  the  Seth 
Grosvenor,  for  the  American  Colonization  Society, 
to  be  used  iu  tiie  colony  of  Liberia,  Africa,  aud  a 
pilot-boat,  the  Charles  II.  Marshall,  which  gained  a 
high  reputation  for  speed  and  sea- going  qualities.  In 
1860  he  removed  his  shipyard  to  Grecnpolnt,  L.  I.  At 
this  time  a company,  formed  by  Marshall  O.  Roberts, 
of  New  York,  and  other  gentlemen,  wasorganized  for 
the  transmission  of  the  U.  S.  mail,  and  for  passenger 
and  freight  business  from  New  York  along  the  Atlunt  ic 
coast,  across  the  jieniusuia  of  Florida. and  by  the  Gulf 
of  Mexic  o and  the  Mississippi  river  to  New  Orleans. 
This  company  contracted  with  Mr.  Steers  for  the 
buildiug  of  a steamer  of  1.000  tons,  to  run  between 
Cedar  Keys  and  the  west  coast  of  Florida.  Before 
she  was  finished  the  indication  of  a disturbance  in 
the  relations  of  die  Southern  with  the  Northern  states 
became  so  alarming  that  the  company  decided  to 
suspend  their  operations,  and  entered  into  negotia- 
tions with  Paul  Forbes  of  the  great  American  house 
of  Russell  & Co.,  at  Canton.  China,  for  tiie  sale  of 
tiie  steamer  as  she  was  on  tiie  stocks.  Mr.  Steers 
had  introduced  certain  new  ideas,  botli  in  the  lima 
of  the  vessel  and  her  frame,  the  latter  of  which,  de- 
signed to  increase  its  strength,  were  novel  iu  ship- 
building. though  not  novel  as  mechanical  devices, 
having  been  used  in  the  trestle  work  of  modern 
bridge  buildiug.  These  innovations  by  so  young  & 
man,  whose  ability  had  only  been  displayed  iu  the 
construction  of  a pilot-boat  and  a steamer  of  about 
100  tons  burden,  evoked  criticisms  of  a decidedly 
unfavorable  character  front  master-shipbuilders  of 
long  experience,  and  from  me- 
chanical engineers  who  claimcdto 
be  experts.  These  criticisms  led 
to  some  hesitancy  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Forbes  to  close  the  contract, 
lie  was,  however,  so  impressed 
bv  the  confidence  expressed  by 
Mr.  Steers,  and  t ho  reasons  given 
for  it  by  him,  that  lie  made  tbo 
purchase, aud  waited  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  vessel.  When  she 
waslauncbed  it  wasfound  that  the 
calculations  of  Mr.  Steers  for  her 
draught  without  her  machinery 
were  not  at  fault  by  a single  inch. 

The  steamboat,  when  completed, 
was  a decided  success,  and  made 
a remarkably  quick  voyage  to 
China, and  became  nloncc'distiug- 
uislied  as  the  fastest  vessel  in 
China.  Hcafterward  built  for  the  same  firm  another 
steamer  which  made  the  quickest  time  to  China  ever 
recorded,  and  a number  of  steamers  for  the  China  coast 
and  river  trade.  He  also  built  the  yachts  Henrietta, 
for  James  Gordon  Bennett,  and  Hope,  for  Ives  of 
Providence,  which  achieved  a national  reputation,  and 
the  steamers  Massachusetts  nml  Rhode  Island  ; lie 
also  huilt  and  reconstructed  (lie yachts  Idler,  Palmer, 
Magic,  Dread  naught,  and  many  others.  During  tiie 
civil  war  he  built  the  steam  frigate  Idaho,  which  was 
acknowledged  bv  naval  officers  to  have  been  the  best 
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vessel  of  her  class  ever  built  for  the  government  out- 
side of  their  yards.  From  1886-75  he  was  building 
principally  for  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.  the 
steamers  China,  Arizona,  America,  Great  Republic, 
Alaska,  Japan,  Golden  Rule,  and  several  others ; 
these  vessels  were  the  largest  wooden  steamers 
ever  built  in  this  country.  During  1878  and  up  to 
1875  lie  was  associated  with  John  Roach  in  the  ship- 
yard at  Chaster,  Pa.  Mr.  Steers  retired  from  active 
work  as  a shipbuilder  in  1878.  In  1880  he  was 
chosen  president  of  the  Eleventh  Ward  Rank, 
which  was  organized  from  the  banking  department 
of  the  New  York  Dry  Dock  Co.,  of  which  his  grand- 
father, Henry  Steen,  Sr.,  the  builder,  was  tlio 
first  superintendent.  He  is  also  president  of  the 
Williamsburg  Gas  Co.,  and  of  one  of  the  city  street 
railroads.  In  1882  Mr.  Steers  was  appointed  a mem- 
ber of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Advisory  Board,  a body  con- 
stituted under  an  act  of  congress,  requiring  that  two 
of  the  members  should  be  from  civil  life.  The  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Steers  was  an  honorable  and  de- 
served tribute  to  his  ability  as  a practical  shipbuilder. 
While  a member  of  this  board  lie  designed  the  U.  S. 
steamer  Dolphin,  and  notwithstanding  the  efforts 
of  the  enemies  of  John  Roach,  her  builder,  to  con- 
demn her  on  her  several  trials,  she  proved  to  be  oue 
of  the  most  useful  and  efficient  vessels  in  the  navy, 
making  a trip  around  the  world,  and  returning  to 
the  United  Stales  with  hull  aud  machinery  in  per- 
fect condition.  The  U.  S.  steamers  Chicago,  At- 
lanta, and  Boston  were  also  designed  by  the  board 
of  which  he  was  a member,  and  the  success  of  these 
vessels  is  chiefly  due  to  Mr.  Steers's  suggestions. 

DEERING,  John  William,  merchant,  was 
bom  in  Saco,  Me.,  Aug.  7, 1888,  the  eldest  son  of 
James  Madison  Deering,  a leading  merchant  aud 
the  second  mayor  of  that  city,  a descendant  of  one 
of  the  first  settlers  of  Maine,  who  emigrated  from 
England  with  Tucker  and  Clecves  to  Fine  Point, 
Scarboro’,  in  1680.  Mr.  Deering 
was  educated  inthe  public  schools 
and  at  Thornton  Academy  in  his 
native  city.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
he  went  to  sea  before  the  mast, 
and  owing  to  special  fitness,  abil- 
ity, and  executive  force,  became 
master  of  a first-class  ship  in  the 
European  trade  at  the  age  of 
twenty -three  years.  He  con- 
tinued in  the  China  and  Eu- 
ropean freighting  business  until 
he  came  to  Portland  in  1887. 
Since  then  be  has  been  engaged 
in  the  southern  pine  lumber  busi- 
ness and  iu  building  vessels.  Mr. 
Deering  was  elected  mavor  of 
Portlnud  in  1888  and  and  again 
in  1885  by  the  Democrats;  and 
in  both  of  these  terms  of  office 
the  affairs  of  the  city  were  so 
excellently  administered  us  to  draw  forth  hearty  com- 
mendations from  men  of  all  parties.  In  1894  Mr. 
Deering  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  represen- 
tative in  congress  in  opposition  to  Thomas  B.  Heed, 
receiving  the  nomination  by  acclamation  iu  an  un- 
usually large  convention  of  delegates.  He  was  ap- 
pointed collector  of  customs  for  the  port  of  Portland 
and  Falmouth  by  Pres.  Cleveland,  Feb.  9,  1895. 
He  is  president  of  the  Portland  Marine  Society,  and 
a member  of  the  Athletic  and  Bramliail  sociulclubs. 
His  religious  faith  is  Unitarian.  He  was  married  iu 
October,  1868,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Samuel 
and  Elizabeth  Small  of  Portland,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Elder  Rand,  oue  of  the  most  noted 
divines  in  the  Free  Baptist  church  in  Maine.  They 
have  three  children,  a sou  and  two  daughters.  Mr. 


Dccring's  success  in  life  inay  be  attributed  to  more 
than  ordinary  native  ability  and  executive  powers, 
supplemented  by  strict  honesty  in  botli  business  and 
political  relations.  He  is  a man  of  broad  ideas,  well 
posted  on  the  leading  questions  of  the  day,  excep- 
tionally well  informed  ou  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
slopping  interests  of  the  country,  and  a strong  aud 
convincing  public  speaker. 

BAIRD,  Matthew,  locomotive-builder,  was 
born  near  Londonderry,  Ireland,  iu  1817,  of  Scotch- 
Irish  parentage,  his  parents  emigrating  to  Philadel- 
phia when  he  was  hut  four  years  of  age.  His  father, 
a copper-smith  by  trado, "gave  him  an  education 
in  the  common  schools  of  the 
city.  Soon  after  leaving  school 
the  son  was  appointed  assistant 
to  one  of  the  professors  of 
chemistry  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  In  1884  he 
went  to  New  Castle,  Del.,  into 
the  copper  and  sheet -iron  works 
of  the  New  Castle  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  from  which  position 
he  became  superintendent  of 
the  railroad  shops  at  that  place. 

In  Juue,  1838,  he  became  fore- 
man of  the  sheet-iron  and  boiler 
department  of  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works  at  Philadel- 
phia, in  which  position  lie  re- 
mained until  1850.  Subse- 
quently he  engaged  for  a 
couple  of  years  in  the  marblo 
business  with  Ids  brother  John, 
returning  in  1854  to  the  Baldwin  Works  as  partner 
of  Matthias  Baldwin,  and  upon  the  death  of  the 
latter,  in  1866,  he  became  the  sole  proprietor  of  the 
establishment.  He  at  once  reorganized  the  institu- 
tion, joining  with  himself  as  partners  Messrs.  George 
Burnham  aud  Charles  Parry,  under  the  title  of  M. 
Baird  and  Co.  This  business  relation  was  mian- 
taiued  until  his  withdrawal  from  active  business  in 
1878.  Mr.  Baird  designed  many  improvements  in 
mechanical  appliances  and  especially  in  locomotive 
machinery.  In  1854,  when  bituminous  and  anthra- 
cite coal  came  into  general  use  as  fuel  for  locomotives, 
he  invented  various  devices  for  consuming  the  smoke 
and  securing  the  most  beneficial  results  from  it,  his 
inventions  being  adopted  ou  all  roads  where  bitimi- 
nous  coal  was  used  for  generating  steam.  Mr.  Baird 
was  eminently  a public-spirited  man.  lie  was  one 
of  the  incorporators  and  directors  of  the  American 
Steamship  Co.,  a large  investor  iu  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Co.,  a director  of  tho  Texas  aud  Pacific 
Railroad  C'o.,  and  of  the  Philadelphia  nnd  West 
Chester  Railroad  Co.  He  was  also  a director  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Steel  Co.,  aud  the  Andover  Iron  Co. 
For  many  years  he  was  oue  of  the  directors  of  the 
Central  National  Bank,  a manager  of  the  Northern 
Home  for  Friendless  Children,  and  to  calls  for  char- 
itable and  benevolent  purposes  he  always  responded 
with  un  unstinted  hand.  He  was  a firm  supporter 
of  the  Union  during  the  civil  war,  and  the  immense 
capacity  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  was 
tasked  to  the  utmost  in  turning  out  locomotives  for 
the  use  of  the  government  in  the  transportation  of 
armies,  supplies,  and  munitions  of  war.  He  was 
also  much  interested  in  religious  aud  educational 
matters  in  Philadelphia.  He  died,  after  a useful  and 
busv  life,  May  19,  1877,  leaving  a large  estate. 

HALEY,  Thomas  Preston,  clergyman,  was 
born  in  Lafevttc  countv,  near  the  city  oif  "Lexington, 
Mo.,  Apr.  l6,  1H32.  His  fraternal  ancestors  were 
from  the  north  of  Ireland, — his  mother's  family  were 
English,  Carver  by  name,  and  came  over  on  the  May 
Flower.  The  son  removed  with  Ids  pareuts  to  Mis- 
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sonri  when  quite  young,  settling  on  a farm  in  Ran- 
dolph county,  in  the  central  part  of  the  state.  He 
worked  on  the  farm  in  the  summer,  attending  country 
schools  throughout  part  of  the  winter.  Of  religious 
parentage,  his  thoughts  naturally  inclined  to  religion, 
and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  lie  became  a member  of  the 
Christain  church.  Before  lie  was  seventeen  years  of 
age  he  was  a country  school  teacher.  After  teaching 
two  terms  lie  entered  the  academy  at  Huntsville,  the 
county  sent,  where,  under  Rev.  Bartlett  Anderson 
and  Prof.  Asa  Omul,  he  completed  the  course  and  was 
prepared  to  enter  the  Missouri  University.  After  a 
brief  interval  of  teaching  ho  entered  thia institution, 
under  the  presidency  of  .lames  Shannon.  His  college 
studies  were  completed  in  1858.  In  November  of 
the  same  year  be  was  ordained  to 
the  ministry  of  the  church  in  which 
he  grew  up.  During  the  years  of 
18 ">4-55  he  was  a “ missionary  pas- 
tor ” in  the  district  embracing  the 
whole  of  northeast  Missouri.  In 
this  work  he  was  remarkably  suc- 
cessful, gathering  together  and  or- 
ganizing many  of  t he  now  promi- 
nent churches  in  that  part  of  the 
state.  In  the  spring  of  1855,  May 
1,  he  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Mary  MeGurvcy,  a beau- 
tiful and  accomplished  woman 
of  Fayette,  Mo.,  the  sister  of 
the  Rev.  Prof.  MeGarvcy,  of 
Kentucky  University.  In  the 
year  1858  Mr.  Haley  "became  pas- 
tor of  the  church  of  Lexmg- 
tou,  Mo.,  where  he  continued 
until  August,  1884,  when  he  was 
called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Secoud  Church 
in  Louisville,  Ky.  Hero  he  maintained  a most 
successful  pastorate  until  the  fall  of  1869,  when  on  ac- 
count of  a protracted  throat  trouble  he  resigned  and 
returned  to  Missouri.  During  the  time  of  his  retire- 
ment from  active  pastoral  work  Mr.  Haley  secured  the 
money  to  purchase  and  partly  endow  the  *'  Missouri 
Female  Orphanage  School  of  the  Christian  Church," 
at  tirst  established  at  Camden  Points  but  later  re- 
moved to  Fulton,  Mo.  With  returning  health  Mr. 
Haley  spent  five  years  as  pastor  of  the  First  Christian 
Church,  at  $1. Louis.  Mo.  He  lias  now,however(1894), 
been  the  pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  for  thirteen  years.  Though  three  score  vears 
of  age,  he  is  in  the  meridian  of  Ins  strength,  aud  con- 
ducts the  labors  of  a large  pastorate.  In  the  year 

1887  his  wife  died,  aud  in  the  spring  aud  summer  of 

1888  lie  made  an  extensive  tour  of  Western  Europe, 
visiting  the  great  capital  cities  of  the  old  world. 
During  his  sojourn  iu  England  he  preached  several 
times  iu  Loudon,  Southampton,  Chester,  aud 
South|s>rt.  In  July,  1892,  Mr.  Haley  was  married 
to  Mrs.  Mary  Camplicll  of  Kirksville,  Mo.  By  his 
first  marriage  three  sons  and  two  daughters  wore 
born  to  him.  His  sons  are  intelligent  and  successful 
in  their  respective  professions,  and  his  daughters  are 
both  happily  married  to  active  businessmen.  Mr. 
Haley  is  the  author  of  several  small  volumes,  chief 
of  which  is  “The  Dawn  of  the  Reformation, "a  collec- 
tion of  historical  and  biographical  sketches  of  the 
ministers  and  churches  of  his  denomination. 

JAYNE,  TrafFord  Newton,  lawyer,  was  horn 
near  St.  Charles,  Minn.,  Nov.  3,  1868,  sou  of  Havens 
Brewster  Jayne,  his  gmndfather  being  Joseph  Brew- 
ster Jayne.  He  is  a lineal  descendant,  through  his 
grandfather  on  the  maternal  side,  of  William  Brew- 
ster, of  the  Mayflower.  On  the  Jayne  side.  William 
Jayne  came  from  England  in  an  early  day,  and 
settled  on  Long  Island.  His  father  died  when  the 
son  was  four  years  old,  and  the  mother  had  a hard 
struggle  to  support  herself  and  twochildreu.  Young 


Jayne  was  chiefly  educated  in  the  country  schools, 
living  on  a farm  for  five  years  after  his  father’s 
death.  He  next  attended  the  High  School  in  Winona, 
Minn.;  at  twelve  years  of  age  was  a freshman  in  the 
High  School  proper;  and  at  the  end  of  that  year  left 
school,  aud  teamed  telegraphy.  He  soon* entered 
into  work,  inking  first  a night  office,  but  by  promo- 
tion was  at  the  age  of  fourteen  vears  made  cashier 
of  the  C.  M.  and  St.  Puul  Railroad  at  Winona, 
Minn.,  at  a good  salary.  At  sixteen  he  was  cashier 
of  the  C.  and  N.  W.  Railroad  at  Mankato,  Minn., 
with  salnre  increased.  Here  lie  began  to  appreciate 
his  lnck  of  education,  and  in  July  of  his  eighteenth 
year  commenced  preparation  for  the  University  of 
Micbigun.  He  resigned  his  position  as  cashier  on 
July  f9,18Sfl,  and  studied  from  that  time  uutil  the 
following  September,  when  be  entered  college  at 
Ann  Arbor,  Micb.  He  took  three  years  of  the  course 
in  the  regular  literary  department  and  one  in  the  law 
department,  accomplishing  the  fouryears’  course  in 
three  years.  He  was  also  fairly  prominent  in  nth- 
lelics  during  his  college  course,  being  on  the  uni- 
versity base-ball  team,  and  in  1889  beating  the  chain- 
tons  of  both  Mietiigan  and  Ohio  at  tennis.  He 
eld  several  college  honors,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty 
was  president  of  the  University  Republican  Club, 
numbering  600  members.  Iu  1880  be  left  col- 
lege. having  extruded  all  his  funds,  and  returned 
to  Minnesota.  His  college  expenses  had  been  met  in 
a large  degree  with  his  own  earnings.  In  addition 
to  other  college  work,  he  had  learned  stenography 
and  typewriting,  which,  after  his  departure  from 
college,  at  once  secured  him  a position  in  St.  Paul 
as  chief  clerk  and  Stenographer  In  a law  office  there. 
In  January,  1890,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  being 
just  past  Ills  twenty-first  year.  He  practised  alone 
in  St.  Paul  until  November,  1890,  when  C.  B. 
Palmer,  one  of  St.  Paul's  oldest  attorneys,  took  him 
into  partnership,  and  he  was  thus  able  to  get  much 
practice  in  court  from  the  start.  Iu  December,  1891, 
Mr.  Palmer  decided  to  go  to 
New  York,  and  as  Mr.  Jayne 
was  offered  the  attorneyship  of 
the  Wilber  Mercantile  Agency 
in  Minneapolis,  lie  removed  to 
that  city  on  Jan.  1,  1892.  The 
work  proving  too  much  for  one 
man,  he  formed  a partnership 
with  Robert  Morrison,  under  the 
firm  name  of  Jayne  & Mor- 
rison. Since  that  time  the 
business  ha8  increased  greatly. 

They  have  had  eharge  of  sev- 
eral’large  mnlters  running  up 
to  hundreds  of  thousands.  Their 
cases  number  already’  over  700, 
although  their  partnership  has 
existed  but  three  vears.  Their 
business  is  equated  by  but 
few  firms  in  the  city,  their 
court  work  being  especially  1mkv>  **«*• 
cases  placed  iu  their  bands  Lave  been  lost.  Among 
t heir  clients  are  some  of  the  largest  wholesale 
dealers  in  the  city.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
Mr.  Jayne  was  elected  president  of  the  Minnesota 
Union  of  Christian  Endeavor  Societies,  the  associa- 
tion at  that  time  numbering  80.000  young  people. 
As  an  active  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  he  has  charge  of  a mission  in  the  city,  and 
endeavors  to  make  his  religiou  a business,  aud  to 
make  his  bflsimrss  religious. 

BAILEY,  Ezra  Brewster,  financier,  was  bom 
at  Franklin.  Conn.,  March  29,  1841,  son  of  Aaron 
and  Eliza  (Brewster)  Bailey,  and  ninth  in  direct  de- 
scent, on  the  maternal  side,  from  Elder  William 
Brewster,  of  the.  Muyflowcr,  through  his  eldest  son, 
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Jonathan  Brewster,  who  joined  the  Connecticut  col- 
onists, and  settled  In  early  life  at  Norwich,  in  that 
state.  His  ancestors,  on  li’is  father's  side,  are  of  an 
old  English  family,  and  among  the  first  settlers  of 
America.  Mr,  Bailey's  early  life  was  8|>ent  on 
the  ancestral  farm,  of  which  he  became  the  pro- 
prietor, and  he  obtained  his  education  in  the  district 
schools  of  Franklin  and  the  High  School  at  Norwich. 
He  early  acouired  habits  of  iuduslry  and  economy, 
which  have  been  the  keystone  of  his  successful  busi- 
ness career.  While  still  in  bus  minority,  his  patriot- 
ism led  him  to  enlist  in  companvB,  20th  Connecticut 
regiment,  in  September,  1862.  While  in  camp,  how- 
ever, he  was  stricken  with  typhoid  fever,  aud  obliged 
to  remain  at  home,  aud  was  unable  thereafter  dur- 
ing the  war  to  carry  out  his  desires  on  account  of 
ill  health.  In  1867  he  removed  to  Windsor  Locks, 
and  devoted  one  year  to  fanning  and  tobacco  rais- 
ing. In  1868  he  was  made  assistant-postmaster  in 
the  same  town,  at  the  same  time  buying  charge  of  a 
large  store.  He  afterwards  made  an  engagement  with 
a large  publishing  firm  in  .Springfield,  Mass.,  as  su- 
pervisor of  agencies.  His  duties  took  him  all  over 
the  northern  states  and  Canada,  and  lie  built  up  a 
large  and  profitable  business  in  the  four  years  he  was 
connected  with  t he  firm.  In  1878  he  became  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  E.  Horton  & Son  Co.,  manu- 
facturers of  the  celebrated  “Horton  Lathe  Chuck," 
of  Windsor  Locks,  organized 
that  year.  In  1875  be  severed 
bit  connection  with  that  com- 
pany, and  removed  with  his  fam- 
ily to  Franklin,  and  for  four 
years  devoted  all  his  time  to 
agricultural  pursuits  and  the 
raising  of  Jersey  stock.  In  1880 
he  resumed  control  of  the  E.  Hor- 
ton & Son  Co.,  and  since  that 
time  has  been  its  general  mana- 
ger, and  is  now  president  and 
treasurer.  He  is  also  officially 
connected  with  many  other  finan- 
cial, industrial,  and  commercial 
enterprises  of  Windsor  Locksand 
Hartford.  He  is  the  president 
of  the  Windsor  Locks  Electric 
Lighting  Co.,  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  which  he  was  in- 
timately concerned;  a director  of  the  Connecticut 
River  Co.,  who  own  the  Enfield  and  Windsor  Locks 
water-power;  a director  of  the  Windsor  Locks  Sav- 
ings Bank,  and  of  the  Dwight  Slute  Machine  Co.,  of 
Hartford.  He  was  an  incorporator  of  the  Windsor 
Locks  Water  Co.,  and  is  a director  of  the  J.  R. 
Montgomery  Co.  He  served  in  the  state  legislature 
in  1880-88-87,  the  latter  year  in  the  senate,  where 
he  was  chairman  of  important  committees.  Mr. 
Bailey  is  an  ardent  Republican,  and  lias  held  many 
positions  of  trust  in  the  town  and  state.  In  1890 
he  was  appointed  to  his  present  positon.  that  of 
U.  S.  collector  of  customs  to  the  port  of  Hartford. 
Mr.  Bailey  is  a member  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  and  of  the  Connecticut  Society 
of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  stands 
high  in  Masonic  circles.  He  married,  in  1871,  Katie, 
daughter  of  Eli  Horton,  the  inventor  of  the  cele- 
brated Horton  lathe  chuck,  and  by  her  lias  a son 
and  a daughter.  Mrs.  Bailey  is  eighth  in  descent 
from  .John  and  Priscilla  Aldeu,  prominent  charac- 
ters in  early  Puritau  history. 

DUNN,  James  H.,  surgeon,  was  born  at  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  May  29,  1858.  His  parents,  natives 
of  Dublin,  Ireland,  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1846.  locating  finally  in  Winona  county,  Minn.,  in 
1855.  Dr.  Dunn  received  his  education  in  the  com- 
mon and  high  schools  of  Winona,  entered  the  First 


State  Normal  School  in  1869,  and  was  graduated  in 
1871.  Hetlicn  engaged  in  teaching  and  was  instructor 
in  the  Minnesota  State  Teachers’ Institute  until  1874, 
when  he  began  the  study  of  medicine,  and  was 
graduated  from  the  medical  department  of  the  Univer- 
sityof  the  City  of  New  York  in  1878.  He  was  then  in 
structor  in  the  natural  sciences  in 
the  Second  State  Normal  School 
for  two  years,  after  which  he 
entered  upon  a large  country 
practice  in  Scott  anu  adjoining 
counties.  In  1884  he  went  to 
Europe  to  pursue  post-graduate 
studies,  speudiug  two  years  at 
Heidelberg,  Vienna,  and  Paris. 

On  his  return  he  located  in  Min- 
neajiolis.  where  he  secured  a large 
practice,  chiefly  as  a surgeon 
and  consultant/  He  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Minnesota  Academy 
of  Medicine,  the  State  Medical 
Association,  and  several  other 
local  and  national  medical  aud 
scientific  societies,  ami  was  pres- 
ident of  the  State  Medical  As- 
sociation in  1888.  He  has  been 
an  enthusiastic  medical  teacher  for  the  past  ten 
years:  was  city  phvsiciau  and  surgeon  in  charge  of 
City  Hospital  in  18^6  and  1887 ; and  is  now  professor 
of  genitourinary  diseases,  and  adjunct  professor  of 
clinical  surgery  in  the  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  ; and  attending  surgeou  to 
St.  Mary's,  Asbury,  and  the  C-ity  Hospitals.  Ills  prac- 
tice is  chiefly  surgery  aud  geuito-urinary  diseases,  in 
which  departments  he  lias  had  large  experience 
and  success.  lie  is  a contributor  to  several  medical 
journals.  He  was  married  in  1885  to  Agnes, 
daughter  of  J.  L.  Macdonald,  of  St.  Paul,  ana  lias 
one  son,  James  L.  Dunn,  born  in  Minneapolis,  Aug. 
29,  1887. 

BACON,  Frederick  Hampden,  lawyer,  was 
born  at  Niles,  Mich.,  May  5,  1849,  sou  of  Nathaniel 
Bacon,  a circuit  and  afterwards  supreme-court  judge 
of  Michigan.  Ills  paternal  great-grandfather  was  a 
lieutenant  in  the  revolutionary  war.  On  Ills  mother’s 
side  he  is  descended  from  the  Lord  family,  of  whom 
John  Lord,  the  historian,  and  his  uncle,  Nathan 
Lord,  president  of  Dartmouth  College  (1793-1870), 
were  her  near  relations.  Of  this  same  family,  sev- 
eral members  served  in  the  American  navy  iu  the 
war  of  1812.  The  son  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Niles,  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  which  in- 
stitute he  left  during  his  junior 
year.  He  then  studied  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
of  Berrian  county,  Midi.,  in 
1871,  and  practiced  there  until 
1874,  when  he  removed  to  St. 

Louis,  Mo.,  where  he  continued 
the  practice  of  his  profession, 
and  gained  a high  position  at 
the  bar  of  that  state.  While 
in  Michigan  lie  was  circuit 
court  commissioner,  Mr.  Bacon 
was  married  in  1882  to  Clara 
Cleland,  of  Niles,  Mich.,  of  Eng- 
lish ancestry,  lie  Is  a member 
of  the  Presbyteriau  church,  ami 
bus  been  for  fifteen  years  a dea- 
con in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  at  St.  Louis.  As  a Mason  lie  stands  bfgb  in 
tlie  order,  and  is  a memlier  of  several  other  frater- 
nal societies.  In  1888  Mr.  Bacon  prepared  and  pub- 
lished a law  t realist',  “ Benefit  Societies  and  Life 
Insurance,”  which  became  the  standard  work  on 
tlie  subject.  He  published  a new  and  enlarged 
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edition  in  two  volumes  in  1894.  Besides  this  work, 
Mr.  Bacou  in  his  early  life  was  a successful  editor  of 
several  local  newspapers. 

KINCAID,  William,  Joseph,  manufacturer, 
was  born  on  a farm  in  Burke  county,  N.  C.,  Jan.  8, 
1841,  of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  his  first  American  an- 
cestor having  emigrated  from  the  North  of  Ireland 
about  1750  and  settled  iuTriou,  now  Lincoln  county, 

N.  C.,  but  his  great  grandfather,  John  Kincaid,  arid 
gmudfather,  James  Kincaid, 
were  soldiers  in  the  American 
revolution.  Young  Kincaid 
commenced  to  earn  bis  owu  liv- 
ing at  the  age  of  thirteen;  since 
then  he  has  needed  the  financial 
assistance  of  no  one.  Upon  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in 
1761.  lie  volunteered  asa  mem- 
ber of  Company  G.  1st  North 
Carolina  regiment,  which  was 
subsequently  kuowu  as  the  11th 
Bethel  regiment.  In  1802  he 
wns appointed  fi rst  lieutenant  of 
his  company,  and  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Gettysburg,  where  he  was 
severely  wounded,  was  pro- 
moted to  a captaincy,  having 
served  duringthecnti’rcwar.  At 
the  close  of  the  warCapt.  Kin- 
caid, bankrupt  in  both  money  and  health, commences! 
life  afresh  as  a salesman  inn  jobbing  dry -goods  house 
In  Baltimore.  Att  he  end  of  tue  first  year,  however,  in 
I860,  he  opened  a small  general  store  at  Wilson,  N. 

O. ,  which  he  conducted  with  profit  until  1871,  when 
he  removed  to  Georgia,  and  established  himself  at 
Griffin.  Here  he  continued  the  mercantile  business 
with  increased  prosperity  until  1883.  lie  then  organ- 
ized the  Giiftiu  Manufacturing  Co.,  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  cotton  goods,  and  five  years  later  the  Kin- 
caid Manufacturing  Co.,  for  the  same  purpose.  He 
is  president  of  both  companies,  which  have  been  suc- 
cessful under  his  management. 


JOHNSON,  John  Davis,  lawyer,  was  l>om  at 
Belleville,  111.,  Apr.  19,  1844.  Ills  father,  Henry 
Johnson,  was  born  and  raised  in  Philadelphia,  but 
removed  to  the  West,  settling 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  1829,  anu 
a few  years  later  in  Belleville, 

111.,  while  his  mother,  Elvira 
Fouke.  wns  bom  in  Kaskaskia, 

111.,  of  pioneer  parents.  The 
sou  receives  I his  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  his  native  town 
and  at  McKendree  College,  of 
Lebanon,  III.,  at  that  time  the 
principal  educational  institution 
of  southern  Illinois.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  late  civil  war 
young  Johnson  quitted  school, 
and  entered  the  military  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States  ns  a 
private  in  company  F of  the 
2d  Illinois  artillery,  and  af- 
ter honorable  service  in  that 
company,  wns  afterwards  com- 
missioned as  a first  lieutenant  in  the  88th  Mis- 
souri infantry.  At  the  close  of  t lie  war  he  received  an 
honorable  discharge  from  the  military  service  of  the 
Union,  and  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law. 
In  1870  he  was  admitted  to  tiic  lmr,  and  la-gan  the 
practice  of  his  profession  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  At  a 
Inter  date  he  formed  a law  partnership  with  his  cider 
brother,  Chas.  1\  Johnson,  one  of  the  leading  crim- 
inal advocates  in  the  West.  Under  the  name  of 
Chits.  P.  A Jno.  L>.  Johuson  the  firm  existed  for 


many  years.  John  D.  Johnson  devoted  his  energies 
exclusively  to  the  civil  practice,  earning  for  himself 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  practitioners 
in  the  state  of  Missoun.  Of  commanding  presence, 
genial  manners,  never-failing  courtesy,  a hard  stu- 
dent, thoroughly  versed  iu  ull  branches  of  the  law, 
an  easy,  graceful,  and  convincing  speaker,  and  a 
tireless  worker,  no  man,  iu  the  profession  or  out  of 
it,  has  commanded  greater  res|>ect.  He  was  fre- 
quently tendered  judicial  positions,  but  as  often  de- 
clined them,  preferring  the  practice  of  bis  profession 
to  the  exacting  labors  of  the  bench.  His  successful 
career  enabled  him  to  accumulate  a comfortable 
competence  before  arriving  at  middle  age.  Mr.  John- 
son’s favorite  sports  were  hunting  and  angling,  iu 
which  he  was  as  successful  ns  in  professional  pursuits. 


GWYNN,  Joseph  Kean,  slate  commissoner, 
was  born  at  Spring  Station,  near  Midway,  Woodford 
co.,  Ky.,  Jan.  19,  1854.  He  is  a sou  of  William 
Gwynri,  who  was  a native  of  Woodford  county,  and 
by  occupation  a farmer  and  breeder  of  fine  sheep 
and  cattle,  and  was  an  elder  in  the  old-school  Pres- 
byterian church.  His  mother  wns  Angelina  Kean, 
born  in  Mississippi,  and  married  to  William  Gwynn 
at  Midway  iu  1851.  When  the  sou  was  six  years 
old  his  parents  located  near  Elizaliethtown,  Hardin 
co.,  Ky.,  where  he  was  educated  principally  in 
the  common  schools,  but  com- 
pleted at  Lynuland  Institute,  a 
college  of  some  reputation  in 
Kentucky,  and  situated  near 
Glendale.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
he  Imd  tiie  misfortune  to  lose 
both  parents,  which  event  left 
him  the  eldest  son  of  a family 
of  eight  children,  the  support 
and  education  of  which  he  and 
an  elder  sister  assumed.  He  re- 
mained oil  the  farm,  keeping  the 
family  together  for  two  years,  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  the  el- 
der sister  having  married,  lie 
engaged  in  mercantile  life  for 
a short  period  in  Louisville,  but 
realizing  that  bis  earnings  from 
this  source  would  be  insufficient 
to  complete  bis  own  education, 
and  to  procure  that  of  his  brot  hers 
and  sisters,  he  retired  from  mercantile  life,  and  him- 
self engaged  in  teaching,  keeping  always  two  or 
more  of  his  brothers  and  sislers  with  him  while  so 
doing,  lie  established  a high-school  at  Louisville, 
and  conducted  both  the  school  and  a newspaper  suc- 
cessfully until  1880.  In  the  latter  part  of  that  year 
his  newspaper  establishment  w as  destroyed  by  fire, 
and  he  purchased  the  “Versailles  Gazette,"  hisonly 
comjictitor  in  the  town,  but  that  too  was  destroyed 
by  fire  within  six  months.  In  the  early  |>art  of  1887, 
a well  defined  and  vigorous  emigration  movement 
was  set  on  foot  in  Missouri,  and  he  was  made  the 
secretary  of  the  Southwest  Missouri  Immigration 
Society,  with  headquarters  at  Clinton.  In  this  ca- 
pacity" he  became  widely  acquainted  with  the  repre- 
sentative men  of  the  state,  and  made  a conspicuous 
success  of  the  enterprise.  After  prosecuting  this 
work  for  two  years,  he  went  to  the  Panhandle  of 
Texas,  and  engaged  iu  development  work  there. 
He  organized  the  counties  of  Floyd  and  Motley,  and 
established  the  county  seats  of  Floydada  and  Mata- 
dor respectively,  continuing  in  this"  work  uutil  1890, 
when  he  was  chosen  the  executive  commissioner  of 
the  World's  Fair  board  for  the  state  of  Missouri. 
While  at  the  World's  Fair  he  was  made  secretary  of 
tire  national  organization  of  World's  Fair  state  ex- 
ecutive officers,  in  which  capacity  he  was  brought  in 
close  contact  with  the  executive  commissioners  of  all 
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the  states  in  the  union,  and  also  with  most  of  those 
from  foreign  countries.  At  the  close  of  the  Fair, 
in  1893,  Mr.  Gwynn  was  made  secretary  and  general 
manager  of  the  St.  Louis  Fair  Association.  Mr. 
Gwynn  was  married  at  Versailles,  Mo.,  on  Aug.  81, 
1885,  to  Lou,  daughter  of  Shores  Hunter,  of  Mor- 
gan county,  the  family  being  of  English  extraction. 


DAGGETT,  Aaron  8.,  soldier,  was  born  at 
Greene  Corner,  Me.,  June  14, 1889.  He  is  descended 
from  an  ancient  and  honorable  paternal  ancestry, 
having  an  established  record  as  far  back  as  A.f). 
1100.  His  mother  was  Dorcas,  daughter  of  Simon 
Dearborn,  a lineal  descendant  of  Gen.  Henry  Dear- 
born. His  more  immediate  ancestors  came  from  Old 
to  New  Englaud  about  1680. 
He  received Tiis  early  education 
in  the  common  schools  of  bis 
native  town,  continuing  bis 
studies  at  Monmouth  Academy 
and  at  the  Maine  Wesleyan  and 
Maine  State  Seminaries.  At  thu 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war  be  en- 
listed ns  a private,  waa  appoint- 
ed second  lieutenant  on  May 
1st,  and  first  lieutenant  on  May 
24, 1861.  He  connnnnded  his 
company  (E.  5th  Maine  infan- 
try) at  the  first  battle  of  Bull 
Run,  and  was  promoted  cap- 
tain nbout  three  weeks  thereaf- 
ter. From  this  first  engagement 
of  the  regiment  Capt.  Daggett 
did  faith  ful  and  gallant  service, 
and  was  promoted  major  on 
Apr.  14,  1868.  On  Jan.  18, 
1865,  lie  was  commissioned  lieutenant-colonel  of 
the  5th  regiment.  U.  S.  veteran  volunteers,  Hancock 
corps,  lie  was  brevetted  colonel  and  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers,  March  18,  !‘107,  for  “gallant  and 
meritorious  services  during  the  war,”  and  received 
the  brevets  of  major  U.  S.  army  for  “gallant  and 
meritorious  services  at  the  battle  of  Rap|mhannock 
Station,  Va,"  Nov.  7,  1868,  and  licuteuaiit -colonel 
for  “gallant  and  meritorious  services  in  the  battle  of 
the  Wilderness,  Va.”  Immediately  after  the  battle 
of  Rappahannock  Station,  the  captured  trophies, 
flags. cannons,  etc.,  were  escorted  by  those  who  had 
been  most  conspicuous  in  the  action  to  Gen.  Meade's 
headquarters,  Col.  Daggett  being  in  command  of  the 
battalion  of  his  brigade,  having  been  chosen  by  Gen. 
Upton,  who  wrote  of  him  as  follows : “ In  tlie  as- 
sault at  Rappahannock  Station,  Col.  Daggett’s 
regiment  captured  over  500  prisoners.  In  the  as- 
sault at  SiHJttsyl vania  Court  House,  May  10th,  his 
regiment  lost  six  out  of  seven  captains,  the  seventh 
being  killed  on  May  12th,  at  the  ‘ angle,’  or  the  point 
where  the  tree  was  shot  down  by  musketry,  on  which 
ground  the  regiment  fought  from  9:30  A.  M.  until 
5:30  v.  m.,  when  it  was  relieved.  On  all  these  occa- 
sions Col.  Daggett  was  under  my  immediate  com- 
mand. and  fought  with  distinguished  bravery.” 
Gen.  Upton  also  wrote  to  the  governor  of  Maine  as 
follows : *•  M&j.  Daggett  served  his  full  term  in 
this  brigade  with  honor  both  to  himself  and  state, 
and  won  the  reputation  of  being  a brave,  reliable, 
and  efficient  officer.  His  promotion  to  a colonelcy 
would  be  a great  benefit  to  the  service,  while  the 
honor  of  his  state  could  scarcely  be  cut  rusted  to  safer 
hands.”  Col.  Daggett  was  subsequently  recom- 
mended for  promotion  by  Gens.  Meade,  Hancock, 
Wright,  and  I).  A.  Russell.  He  was  in  every  battle 
and  campuign  in  which  the  6th  corps,  army  of  the 
Potomac,  was  engaged,  from  the  first  Bull  Run  to 
Petersburg,  and  was  twice  slightly  wounded.  On 
July  28,  1866,  without  his  knowledge  or  solicitation, 
he  was  appointed  a captain  in  the  regular  army,  on 


recommendation  of  Gen.  Grant  ; has  since  been  pro- 
moted major,  and  lieutenant-colonel.  In  the  regular 
service  he  1ms  won  the  reputation  of  being  a fine 
tactician,  and  of  being  well  versed  in  military  law. 
Not  only  as  a soldier,  but  in  many  other  ways  has 
Gen.  Daggett  distinguished  himself.  As  a public 
speaker,  the  following  was  said  of  him  by  the  Rev.  8. 
S.  Cummings,  of  Boston : “It  was  my 
privilege  and  pleasure  to  listen  to  an 
address  delivered  by  Gen.  A.  S.  Dag- 
gett on  Memorial  Day  of  1891.  I bad 
anticipated  something  able  and  in- 
structive, but  it  farexeeeded  my  fondest 
expectations.”  Gen.  Daggett  is  noted 
for  his  courteous  and  genial  manner, 
and  his  sterling  integrity  of  character. 

He  is  a member  of  the  Prcsbyteriuu 
church. 

FREY,  Henry  B.,  lumberman, 
was  bor  nin  Crawford  county,  Pa., 

Oct.  5,  1845.  His  paternal  ancestors 
in  America  were  Pennsylvania  Dutch, 
while  his  mother’s  family  are  of 
New  England  Puritan  stock.  Both 
parents  were  born  in  Crawford 
county,  and  farmers.  The  son  was  brought  up  on 
the  farm,  and  inured  to  hard  work,  interrupted  by 
attendance  at  the  district  school  in  winter.  When 
the  boy  was  thirteen  years  old  the  father  died,  leav- 
ing his  mother  and  two  younger  children,  with  a 
farm  greatly  burdened  with  debt.  The  farm  was 
sold,  and  the  familj’  broken  up,  the  son  going  to  a 
farm  nbout  twenty  miles  from  ids  old  home,  where 
he  lived  and  labored  until  1862,  when  the  fanner 
enlisted  in  the  army,  and  the  boy,  then  seventeen 
years  old,  was  left  in  charge  of  the  farm,  which  he 
conducted  for  t wo  years,  in  March,  1864.  he  enlisted 
as  a soldier  in  the  2d  Pennsylvania  cavalry,  and 
served  until  the  close  of  the  war.  On  returning  to 
Pennsylvania  he  determined  to  go  West,  and  located 
in  Saginaw,  Mich.,  where  he  found  employment  at 
lumbering  for  one  year.  He  then  removed  to  St. 
Anthony  Falls,  Minn.,  where  he  worked  in  the  saw- 


mills and  the  lumber  district  up  the  river.  He  went 
into  the  lumbering  business  on  his  own  account  in 
1870,  the  business  being  known  as  Patten  & Frey, 
Minneapolis.  In  October,  1882,  be  purchased  his 
partner  s interest,  and  combined  it  with  the  firm  of 
Nelson,  Tenney  & Co.,  uniting  manufacturing  with 
the  luml>cring*  business.  In  1892  their  mills  cut 
over  100,000,000  feel  of  lumber.  In  1894  the  busi- 
ness was  further  consolidated,  and  is  known  as  the 
Minnesota  Logging  Co.,  which  corporation  controls 
one-half  of  the  timber  in  Northern  Minnesota,  and 
owns  the  Brainerd  and  Northern  Minnesota  Rail- 
road, which  is  being  pushed  into  the  woods  as  the 
timber  is  cut.  ami  transferred  over  its  route  to  the 
Mississippi  river,  and  to  market.  Mr.  Frey  is  recog- 
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uized  as  one  of  the  sterling  business  men  of  Minne- 
apolis, and  besides  attending  to  his  large  private  in- 
terests, gives  much  time  and  aid  to  the  furtherance 
of  all  movements  calculated  to  benefit  the  city  and 
body  politic. 

RTTCRER,  Howard  Lewis,  educator,  was  bom 
on  a farm  uear  Jacksonville,  Morgan  co„  III.,  Jan. 
12,  1852,  son  of  Harris  Ahmed  and  Sarah  Fletcher 
Rucker.  His  {internal  grandfather,  Ahmed  Rucker, 
lived  in  Kentucky,  and  was  a Methodist  minister  in 
Virginia  and  Kentucky.  Earlier  ancestors  came  from 
Lorraine,  France,  and  were  among  the  early  settlers 
in  Virginia.  His  maternal  grand- 
father, John  Rucker,  was  a 
Methodist  clergyman  in  Amherst 
county,  Va.  If  is  maternal  grand- 
mother, Betsy  Burton,  was  born 
in  Orange  county,  Vn.  Her 
mother  came  from  Wales.  In 
1856  young  Rucker  removed 
with  his  parents  to  Clinton,  Dc 
Witt  co..  III.,  where  he  spent 
the  next  six  years  in  school. 
During  the  succeeding  niue  years 
Mr.  Rucker’s  time  was  employ- 
ed in  farm  work,  a {«irt  of  each 
year  being  devoted  to  school- 
ing under  the  l>est  teachers  he 
could  find.  In  1872  lie  took  a po- 
sition in  a district  school,  though 
his  slight  frame  and  youthful 
appearance  made  the  trustees 
doubtful  as  to  the  applicant  filling  the  position,  the 
boys  having  proved  too  unruly  for  his  predecessor, 
hut  young  Rucker  proved  perfectly  satisfactory, 
lie  spent  two  years  in  teaching,  then  ’entered  a drug 
store,  and  at  the  end  of  six  months  his  employer  sup- 
plied the  capital  and  established  him  in  business  at 
Kenney,  111.,  giving  him  unlimited  time  in  which  to 
repay  the  funds  advanced.  At  the  expiration  of  two 
years  he  repaid  the  loan  and  sold  out  the  drug  busi- 
ness. In  1876  lie  married  Alice  Trowbridge,  of 
Kenney,  and  removed  to  Ashland.  Case  co..  111.  He 
s{>eul  some  months  in  the  commission  business,  and 
a term  as  teacher.  With  O.  W.  (’lark  he  established 
a business  college  at  Mattoou,  III.,  in  1880.  From 
that  time  Prof,  liucker  devoted  himself  to  this 
word,  and  has  organized  the  following  business 
schools:  Mcndota,  111.,  1888;  Marshalltown,  la.,  1884; 
Grand  Island,  Neb.  1885;  Minncn|>olis,  Miun.,  1880; 
Aberdeen,  S.  I).,  1888;  Grand  Forks,  N.  I).,  and 
Bmincrd,  Mian.,  1881);  Menominee,  Mich.,  Mari- 
nette, and  West  Superior,  Wis.,  1890;  Stillwater, 
Minn.,  Mankato  and  Austin,  Minn.,  1891;  Fargo, 
N.  D..  Merrill  and  Portage,  Wis.,  1892;  Menom- 
onie,  Neenah,  and  Kenosha,  Wis.,  and  Boone,  la., 
1893;  and  Galena,  111.,  1894.  All  except  two  of  the 
above  were  in  successful  operation  in  1895.  He  re- 
sides in  Minneapolis,  and  is  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Commerce  and  Finance  there.  In  the  various 
schools  established  hv  Pres.  Rucker,  more  than 
10,000  pupils  have  been  under  instruction.  This 
work  has  been  accomplished  without  a dollar  of  en- 
dowment. To  these  thousands  of  young  people  the 
educational  work  has  proved  an  inestimable  boon. 
Mr.  Rucker  has  made  large  donations  in  the  form  of 
scholarships  to  pastors  and  religious  societies,  to  lie 
given  out  ut  their  discretion,  and  lie  has  extended 
his  work  into  fields  hitherto  unoccupied. 

GREENWOOD,  John,  jurist,  was  born  in  Prov- 
idence, R.  I..  Nov.  6. 1798.  At  the  age  of  ten  years  ho 
removed  with  Ids  father  to  New  York  state  and  com- 
menced prc|Hiration  for  college.  He  acquired  a good 
knowledge  of  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  English  lit- 
erature. and  attended  chemical  and  philosophical  lec- 
tures, but,  instead  of  entering  college,  accepted  an  in- 


vitation to  study  law  iti  the  office  of  Aaron  Burr.  In 
three  years  he  made  such  rapid  progress  as  to  be  given 
the  preparation  of  the  cases  iu  Burr's  immense  chau- 
cery  practice.  He  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting 
such  menus  Chancellor  Kent,  Chief-Justice  Spencer, 
such  lawyers  as  Josiah  Ogden  Hoffman  and  Thomas 
Addis  Kmmit  and  other  notables.  Completing  his 
legal  studies  in  the  office  of  Eli  King  of  New  York 
city,  he  was  ndniitted  to  the  bar  iti  October,  1819, 
and  at  once  opened  an  office  in  Nassau  street,  neur 
Maiden  Lane.  He  entered  upon  a good  practice, 
whicli  continued  to  increase,  and  formed  a partner- 
ship witli  a Mr.  Everson.  In  1828  lie  removed  to 
Brooklyn,  though  his  business  continued  principally 
to  lie  iu  New  York  city  until  1837,  when  his  Brook- 
lyn practice  had  so  increased  that  he  gave  up  his 
New  York  office  and  formed  a partnership  with  Gen. 
H.  B.  Durvca.  He  was  a warm  advocate  of  the 
iuterestsof  Brooklyn,  and  rendered  invaluable  service 
iu  obtaining  a city  charter  against  strong  opposition 
iu  New  York  city,  and  on  the  formation  of  the  gov- 
ernment he  was  selected  as  city  judge.  lie  was  cor - 
{►oration  counsel  iu  18-12,  but  in  the  followingyear  was 
appointed  first  judge  of  the  Kings  county  court,  hav- 
ing previously  served  several  yours  ns  supreme-court 
commissioner  and  master  in  chancery.  His  manner 
as  a judge  was  exceptionally  able,  and  his  charges  to 
juries  never  failed  to  convey  the  respect,  if  not  always 
the  assent,  of  both  litigants.  His  great  forte  was  abil- 
ity to  present  a subject  to  the  jury  in  such  form  that 
it  could  be  easily  understood,  lie  was  not  only  a 
good  lawyer  and  judge  aud  fine  political  speaker, 
but  an  admirable  orator.  His  exjierience  of  men 
was  wide  and  bis  recollections  given  in  conver- 
sation were  choice  bits  of  narrative  and  illustrated 
with  a grace  and  charm  which  made  him  a most 
agreeable  companion.  He  was  twice  married;  first, 
in  1822,  to  Catharine  Dobbin  of  New  York,  who 
died  twelve  years  after,  leaving,  him  two  sons,  and 
one  daughter:  and  in  1836  to  Miss  Lammcr,  of  Ger- 
man extraction,  who  died  in  1881,  leaving  three 
daiightersand  two  sons.  .Judge  Greenwood  died  Dec. 
II,  1887.  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age. 

GREEN,  William  Henry,  clergyman,  a dis- 
tinguished Hebrew  scholar,  was  born  at  Groveville, 
neur  Bontentown,  N.  J.,  Jan.  27.1825.  He  whs  grad- 
uated ut  Lafayette  College,  Easton, 

Pa.  .in  1840,  was  tutor  there  for  two 
years.  1840-1 2,and  lnstrttclorin  math- 
ematics for  one,  1848-18-14;  but  Stud- 
ied theology  in  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  uud  Immediately  after  his 
graduation  in  1846  was  appointed  in- 
structor in  Hebrew.  He  was  pastor 
of  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church, 

Philadelphia,  1849  ol,  and  then  be- 
came professor  of  Oriental  and  Old 
Testament  literature  in  Princeton 
Seminary,  which  position  he  still 
holds, having  declined  the  presidency 
of  the  university  in  1808.  He  publish- 
ed ” A Gmmmarof  the  Hebrew  Lan- 
guage’’(New  York,  1801),  enlarged 
edition (1889);  “Elementary  Hebrew 
Grammar”  (1800), new  edition  (1871); 

“The  Pentateuch  Vindicated  from 
the  Aspersions  of  Bishop  C<  dense  " ( 1 863 ) ; * ‘The  A rgu  • 
incut  of  the  Book  of  Job  Unfolded  ” (1874);  “ Moses 
and  the  Prophets"  (1888);  “The  Hebrew  Feasts  in 
their  Relation  to  Recent  Critical  Hypotheses  Con- 
cerning the  Pentateuch.”  He  was  chairman  of  t lie 
American  Old-Testament  Co.,  of  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can committee  on  the  revision  of  the  authorized 
translation  of  the  Bible,  and  received  the  degree  of 
D.D.  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1857,  and 
that  of  LL.  D.,  from  Rutgers  College,  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.,  iu  1873. 
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ther  resistance. 


SHELBY,  Joseph,  soldier,  was  born  at  Lex- 
ington, Ky.,  in  1881.  He  was  educated  in  the 
schools  of  Ids  native  place,  and  when  nineteen  years 
old  emigrated  to  Lafayette  county,  Ind. , where  he  be- 
came the  owner  of  a rope  factory.  He  was  rapidly 
growing  rich  in  this  business  when  the  outbreak  of 
the  Kansas  border  troubles  induced  him  to  side  ac- 
tively with  the  pro-slavery  party.  He  had  hardly 
resumed  his  work  when  the  civil  war  commenced  in 
earnest  and  he  relinquished  everything  to  organize  a 
company  of  cavalry,  which  at  once  marched  to  In- 
dependence, Mo.,  and  soon  afterward  joined  Gen. 
Sterling  Price’s  forces  in  the  western  part  of  that 
state.  The  subsequent  hlstoiy  of  Gen.  Shelby's 
military  career  is  the  history  of  the  entire  war  west 
of  the  Mississippi  river.  He  was 
an  active  participant  in  every  hard- 
fought  battle,  and  was  conspicu- 
ous as  a raider,  many  of  the  most 
important  and  terrific  raids  of  Gen. 
Price’s  army  being  under  his  com- 
mand. In  1862  nc  became  col- 
onel of  cavalry,  in  January,  1868, 
colonel  in  command  of  a brigade, 
and  in  May,  1884,  a brigadier- gen- 
eral. At  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge, 
March  4,  1864,  Gen.  Shelby  par- 
ticularly distinguished  himself,  as 
he  did  also  at  Cone  Hill,  Westport, 
and  at  Newtonia,  Ark.,  where  the 
last  battle  of  the  war  west  of  the 
Mississippi  was  fought.  At  the 
close  of  the  war,  when  Kirby  Smith, 
in  command  of  the  department, 
was  anxious  to  surrender,  Gen.  Shel- 
by was  a zealous  advocate  of  fur- 
His  protest  was  unavailing,  how- 
ever, and  the  surrender  was  made  at  Shreveport,  La., 
and  the  army  disbanded.  Gen.  Shelby  then  gath- 
ered about  him  800  men,  for  the  most  part.  Missour- 
ians, devoted  to  their  leader,  and  determined  to  go  into 
Mexico  and  take  part  in  the  contest  then  raging  be- 
tween Maximilian  and  Juarez.  They  made  a Jour- 
ney across  Texas  that  was  memorable  for  the  entire 
absence  of  depredations  or  other  warlike  accompan- 
iments. Once  in  Mexico  they  allied  themselves  with 
the  imperialists,  although  Gen.  Shelby  was  later  in- 
vited to  the  command  of  the  states  of  Nueva  Leon 
and  Coahuila.  Had  this  latter  ofTer  been  accepted, 
thousands  of  Confederates  would  in  all  probability 
have  joined  him,  and  with  such  a force  lie  might  have 
been  able  to  save  Maximilian  or  to  have  become  a 
power  in  Mexico’s  affairs.  As  it  was,  liis  services 
were  refused  by  Maximilian,  and  giving  up  all  idea  of 
further  military  life,  bis  men  entered  heartily  Into 
the  colonization  schemes.  Gen.  Shelby,  with  head- 
quarters at  Cordova,  became  a large  freight  con- 
tractor. Among  those  in  tho  colony  with  him  wore 
Gen.  Sterling  Price,  Gen.  Stephens  of  Lee’s  staff, 
Gov.  Reynolds,  Gov.  Allen  of  Louisiana,  Gen.  Ly- 
ons of  Kentucky,  and  Gen.  McCausland  of  Virginia. 
Freighting  soon  proved  unprofitable,  however^  and 
Gen.  Shelby  went  to  Vera  Cruz,  where  a vessel  was 
fitted  out  for  him,  and  he  woe  instructed  to  sail  for 
Havana  in  furtherance  of  the  colonization  plan.  He 
loaded  his  ship  with  agricultural  implements  exported 
from  America  and  returned  to  Mexico.  Meanwhile 
Maximilian,  whose  forces  were  meeting  with  defeat  on 
every  side,  sent  for  Shelby  and  asked  him  bow  many 
American  soldiers  he  could  now  summon  to  bis  as- 
sistance. “Not  a corporal’s  guard."  replied  the 
general,  “you  are  too  late.”  In  1867,  Geu.  Shelby 
returned  to  the  United  States  and  to  his  homo  in 
Lafayette  county,  Mo.  Later  he  removed  to  Bates 
county,  where  he  now  resides.  In  March,  1894.  Gen. 
Shelby  was  appointed  by  Pres.  Cleveland  U.  8. 
marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Missouri,  at  Kan- 
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sas  City.  During  the  great  railroad  strike  of  1894, 
when  asked  by  Gov.  Stone  what  right  he  had  to  ap- 
point U.  S.  deputy  marshals  to  protect  railroad  prop- 
erty, he  made  tills  patriotic  and  characteristic  reply: 

“lam  acting  under  the  instructions  of  the  attorney- 
general  of  the  United  States;  ask  him.”  His  repu- 
tation for  courage  and  efficiency  has  lost  nothing  by 
liis  return  to  allegiance  to,  and  bis  acceptance  of 
office  under,  the  U.  S.  government,  Gen.  Shelby  is 
a thorough  Southerner,  botli  in  sentiment  and  ap- 
pearance. Although  he  has  been  in  comparative 
retirement  since  the  war,  he  has  kept  in  touch  with 
the  political  issues  of  the  day,  and  is  known  through- 
out his  state  as  an  anient  Democrat.  In  1858  he 
married  Miss  Betty  Shelby.  Of  his  eight  living 
children,  bis  oldest  son,  Orville,  resides  in  Okla- 
homa, and  the  second,  Joseph,  is  a resident  of  Kan- 
sas City,  holding  a position  in  the  grain-inspecting 
office. 

WILLIAMS,  James  Baker,  manufacturer, 
was  born  in  Lcbanou,  Conn.,  Fell.  2,  1818,  in  the 
house  which  lias  been  the  home  of  Ills  ancestors  for 
nearly  two  centuries,  and  is  still  stauding.  This 
house  was,  during  bis  ministry  of  fifty-four  years,  the 
home  of  Rev.  Solomon  Williams,  D.  D.,  (first  cousin 
of  Jonathan  Edwards  the  elder),  who  was  the  theo- 
logical perccptor  of  the  first  Gov.  Jonathan  Trum- 
bull. During  the  revolution  a regiment  of  French 
cavalry  was  quartered  upon  the  premises.  It  was 
also  the  birthplace  of  Rev.  Eliphalet  Williams, 
of  East  Hartford,  Ezekiel  Williams  of  Wethers- 
field, and  of  William  Williams.  Our  subject  was 
the  son  of  Solomon  and  Martha  (Baker)  Williams, 
the  former  being  for  many  years  a manufacturer 
of  gunpowder.  His  father  was  a student  of  Yale 
with  ttie  Rev.  Dr.  Porter  of  Farmington,  Conn., 

(father  of  the  late  Pres.  Porter),  and  Gov.  Joseph 
Trumbull,  but  on  account  of  illness  did  not  com* 

fdeto  his  course.  His  paternal  ancestor,  Robert  Wil- 
iams, came  from  Yarmouth  or  Norwich,  England, 
and  settled  in  Roxbuiy,  Mass.,  now  a part  of  Bos* 
ton,  about  tho  year  1684.  Dr. 

Joseph  Baker,  b is  maternal  grand- 
father, was  a surgeon  of  the  Con- 
necticut troops  in  the  revolu- 
tionary war  under  Geu.  Putnam. 

His  ancestry  were  connected, 
both  directly  and  collaterally, 
with  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished revolutionary  and  col- 
onial characters,  among  others 
Gov.  Welles  of  Connecticut  and 
Col.  Ephraim  Williams,  the 
founder  of  Williams  College, 

Rev.  Elisha  Williams,  third  pres- 
ident of  Yale  College,  and  his 
brother.  Rev.  Solomon  Wil- 
liams, from  whom  he  is  in  direct 
line  of  descent,  as  was  liis  fa- 
ther’s uncle,  William  Williams, 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  his 
father's  cousin,  Titos.  S.  Williams,  late  chief  justice 
of  Connecticut.  Theeducatioualopportuniticsoftbe 
subject  of  this  notice  were  necessarily  limited,  and 
the  greater  part  of  his  education  was  obtained  by  closo 
study  at  home  after  the  day’s  work  was  over,  contin- 
ued during  many  years.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  be- 
came clerk  in  a country  store  at  Manchester;  at  the  ago 
of  twenty  engaged  on  his  own  account  in  the  drug 
business;  and  two  years  later  added  the  manufacture 
of  shaving  soup.  In  order  to  obtain  better  business 
facilities,  he  removed  in  1847  to  Glastonbury,  whero 
soon  afterwards  his  brother  William  Itecame  associ- 
ated w'ith  him  under  the  firm  name  of  J.  B.  Williams 
& Co.  From  a small  l»egiuning  this  enterprise soou  I 

obtained  rank  as  the  leader  in  its  line,  in  1885  the  i 
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business  became  a joint  stock  famil  v corporation  with 
Mr.  Williamsas  its  president.  Mr^llllamsis  still  ac- 
tive in  the  counsel  and  management  of  the  great  indus- 
try established  by  him  over  half  a century  ago,  and 
takes  pardonable  pride  in  the  immense  proportions 
the  business  has  attained.  While  he  has  had  no  taste 
for  public  life,  he  has  several  times  represented  his 
town  in  the  state  legislature.  He  is  president  of  the 
Williams  Brothers’ Manufacturing  Co.,  manufactur- 
ers of  silver  and  nickel  ware:  is  officially  connected 
with  the  Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  of  Bellows 
Falls,  Vt.,  aud  was  president  of  the  latter  corporation 
for  a number  of  years.  Mr.  Williams  has  been  deeply 
interested  in  religious  work  for  more  than  half  a cen- 
tury, is  an  active  member  of  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church,  aud  since  1859  has  been  one  of  its 
deacons.  In  1846  Mr.  Williams  was  married  to  Jer- 
usha,  daughter  of  David  Hubbard,  who  died  in 
1866.  In  1869  he  married  Julia,  sister  of  his  first 
wife.  Two  of  his  sons,  David,  who  has  repre- 
sented his  town  in  the  state  legislature,  and  Samuel, 
are  officially  connected  with  the  J.  B.  Williams’ 
Co.,  and  another.  James,  is  superintendent  of  the 
Williams  Bros.’  Manufacturing  Co. 


Cbvutl*u> 


WELBY,  Amelia  B.  Coppuck,  poet,  was  born 
in  St.  Michael’s,  Md.,  Feb.  8,  1819.  While  she 
was  an  infant  she  was  taken  to  Baltimore  by  her 
father,  who  was  a journeyman 
mechanic,  and  remained  there 
until  1884,  when  the  family 
removed  to  Louisville.  Ky. 
yr?:  Here  she  was  surrounded  by 

v IHk  a great  deal  that  was  grand 
and  beautiful  in  nature,  and 
developed  her  poetical  talent. 
In  1887,  under  the  name  of 
" Amelia,”  she  began  to  con- 
tribute her  poems  to  the  Louis- 
ville “Journal.”  They  attracted 
much  attenti-'nfor  their  sweet- 
ness and  melody,  and  she  pub- 
lished her  first  volume,  entitled 
“Poems  by  Amelia,”  before 
she  was  eighteen  years  of  age. 
Her  education  was  not  thor- 
ough, her  mind  was  uot  dis- 
ciplined by  study,  nor  was  her  reading  extensive ; 
yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  disadvantages,  her  poetry  is 
perfect  in  rhythm  and  harmony,  in  1888  she  mar- 
ried George  B.  Welby,  a prominent  merchant  of 
Louisville.  A slight  imperfection  in  her  upper  lip, 
which  gave  a peculiar  piquancy  to  her  expression, 
greatly  added  to  her  personal  charms.  E.  A.  Poe 
says;  “None  equal  her  in  the  riches  and  positive 
merits  of  rhythmical  variety,  conception,  ana  inven- 
tion.” George  D.  Prentice  and  R.  W.  Griswold  were 
unmeasured  in  the  praise  of  her  work.  A second  edi- 
tion of  her  works  appeared  in  1846  since  when  nu- 
merous editions  have  appeared.  She  died  In  Louis- 
ville, May  8,  1852. 

ALLEN,  Elizabeth  Akers,  author,  was  bom 
in  Strong,  Me.,  Oct.  9,  1882.  Her  ancestors  were 
of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  New  England,  Thomas 
Mayhew,  the  first  governor  of  Martha’s  Vineyard, 
being  a direct  ancestor  of  her  paternal  great-grand- 
father, Thomas  Chase,  who  was  himself  one  of  Paul 
Jones’  men.  He  shipped  on  board  one  of  the  first 
privateers  fitted  out  in  Massachusetts  in  1775.  and 
was  oue  of  the  400  Americans  captured  on  the  high 
seas  and  imprisoned  at  Plymouth,  England,  in  the 
“ Old  Mill  prison  ” for  two  years,  and  exchanged 
through  the  efforts  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  min- 
ister to  the  French  court.  They  went  to  L’Orient, 
France,  and  a crew,  amoug  whom  was  Mr.  Chase,  was 
selected  from  them  bv  John  Paul  Jones,  and  shipped 
on  the  Bon  Homme  Richard.  He  made  with  Jones  six 


or  seven  cruises.  Elizabeth  Chase  , began  to  write  at 
a very  early  age,  her  first  attempts  being  kept  secret 
from  her  friends.  When  her  work  was  discovered 
and  published  without  her  knowledge  she  was  a 
mere  child.  When  fifteen  years  old.  she  liegan 
to  offer  articles  to  tl»c  press,  under  a feigned 
name.  These  were  collected  in  a book,  under  the 
titlcof  “Forest  Buds, "by  “Florence  Percy ,”aname 
which  she  has  ever  since  tried  to  shake  off.  She 
afterwards  wrote  for  the  “ Atlantic  Monthly,”  begin- 
ning when  that  magazine  was  under  the  editorial 
charge  of  James  Russell  Lowell.  In  1860  she  mar- 
ried Paul  Akers,  the  sculptor.  He  died  the  next 
year,  and  left  her  penniless,  homeless,  and  broken 
in  health  and  spirit.  The  war  was  in  progress,  and 
her  friends,  mostly  resident  on  the  Southern  side, 
could  not  be  reached.  The  few  marbles  left  by  her 
husband  could  not,  in  those  exigent  times,  be  sold. 
She  labored  on,  however,  and  in  1860  Tieknor  & 
Fields,  of  Boston,  published  her  second  volume  of 
poems.  She  included  in  tins  volume  her  “Rock  me 
to  Sleep,  Mother,”  which  has  been  many  times  set 
to  music,  and  become  very  popular.  It  was  first 
published  in  the  Philadelphia  “Saturday  Evening 
Post,  ” the  manuscript  having  being  sent'  by  her  to 
that  paper  in  1860,  when  she  was  iu  Rome.  Its 
popularity  brought  out  several  claimants  of  author 
ship,  and"  the  matter  became  a subject  of  much  con- 
troversy. The  facts,  however,  never  admitted  of 
much  doubt.  In  1865  she  married  E.  M.  Allen,  a 
merchant  of  New  York  city,  but  retained  “Eliza- 
beth Akers  ” as  a pen-name.  In  1874  she  entered, 
as  literary  editor,  the  office  of  the  "Daily  Adver- 
tiser," Portland,  Me.,  an  evening  paper,  owned 
and  edited  by  n.  W.  Iticliardson.  Here  she  worked 
nearly  seven  years,  supplying  at  times  all  the  de- 
partments of  office  work,  from  that  of  editor-in-chief 
to  that  of  proof-reader.  In  1885,  she  sent  out  a vol- 
ume of  domestic  prose  sketches,  a volume  of 
verses,  “The  Silver  Bridge,”  and  later, another  vol- 
ume of  verses,  entitled  “The  High-Top  Sweeting.” 
A small  collection  of  her  verses  was  published  in 
Dublin.  Mrs.  Allen  has  made  three  visits  to  Europe,  in 
the  last  two  visiting  out-of-the-way  places,and  study- 
ing the  everyday  life,  manners,  and  labors  of  the 
people.  In  speaking  of  her  life  and  its  work,  she  says  : 
“I  believe  In  lalior  as  a saving  grace,  in  equal  rights 
and  equal  morals  for  men  aud  women.  In  the  right 
of  women  to  decline  marriage  without  being  killed 
or  ridiculed  for  it,  in  the  aliolition  of  wife-beating, 
drunkenness,  political  corruption,  gambling,  and 
custom-houses,  and  in  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to 
all  creatures,  dumb  and  otherwise.’’ 

AKERS,  Benjamin  Paul,  sculptor,  was  bom  in 
Saccarappa,  Me.,  July  10,  1825.  His  father  was  a 
wood-turner  of  limited  means.  The  son  was  nick- 
named Si.  Paul  for  his  serious  cast  of  mind,  and 
adopted  the  name  Paul  by  which  he  is  known  to  the 
art  world.  After  attending  the  local  public  schools  he 
worked  for  his  father  six  years,  and  first  developed 
his  artistic  ability  In  original  designs  for  ornamental 
woodwork.  He  at  this  time  exhibited  a talent  for 
portraiture,  cutting  out  of  a bit  of  marble  with  a 
carpenter’s  chisel  the  features  of  a neighbor  before 
ever  having  seen  a bust  or  a bas-relief.  It  was 
not  until  lie  was  nineteen  that  he  had  access  to  a 
library  of  books,  and  he  eagerly  availed  himself 
of  the  opportunity.  To  Hypedon  he  gives  the 
credit  of  first  arousing  his  enthusiasm  for  art. 
After  reading  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Dante,  be  de- 
voted himself  to  German  and  French  literature, 
and  after  some  crude  attempts  with  both  brush 
and  pen,  he  went  to  Portland  and  entered  the  com- 
posing-room of  the  "Transcript."  Notwithstanding 
his  love  for  literature  he  felt  that  this  was  not  his  vo- 
cation, aud  accidentally  seeing  a marble  bust  by 
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Brackett  exhibited  in  a shop  window  determined 
that  sculpture  was  the  path  of  his  genius.  In  1849 
he  went  to  Boston,  where  he  received  lessons  in 
plaster-easting  from  Carew.  Returing  home  to  Sa- 
lem Falls  he  spent  the  winter  upon  a bust  of  the 
village  doctor,  producing  a marvelous  likeness,  and 
later  a head  of  Christ,  which  was  of  remarkable  im- 
pressiveness. This  was  subsequently  ordered  in 
marble  by  the  U.  8.  minister  to  the  Hague.  The 
following*  spring  he  opened  a studio  in  Portland 
in  connection  with  Tilton,  the  landscape  artist,  where 
he  devoted  himself  to  executing  portrait  busts. 

Among  the  busts  which  aided 
his  reputation  are  Jsmgfellow, 
Samuel  Appleton,  Prof.  Cleve- 
land, and  Prof.  Sheppard  of 
Boston,  John  Neal,  Rev.  Dr. 
Nichols  of  Portland,  and  Gov. 
Gilman  of  New  Hampshire. 
He  also  produced  some  ideal 
heads,  notably  " Charlotte 
Corday."  In  1852  Akers  went 
to  Florence,  Italy,  where 
he  executed  two  bas-reliefs, 
" Night  ” and  *'  Morning,”  for 
Samuel  Appleton,  and  several 
portrait  busts.  Ho  also  wrote 
critical  essays  on  art  and  con- 
temporary artists,  which  re- 
vealed such  knowledge  of  the 
principles  and  requirements  of 
nrt  that  they  attracted  mark- 
ed attention.  In  1858  he  re- 
turned to  Portland,  where  he  modeled  bis  first  statue, 
“Benjamin  in  Egypt,” which  was  exhibited  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  in  New  York,  and  unfortunately  de- 
stroyed when  that  building  was  burned.  During 
the  winter  of  1854  he  lived  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
where  ho  executed  busts  of  Pres.  luerce.  Judge 
McLean,  Edward  Everett,  Gerrit  Smith,  and  a 
medallion  head  of  Sam  Houston,  which  partic- 
ularly attracted  attention  and  praise.  He  also  mod- 
eled an  ideal  head,  “The  Drowned  Girl,”  which 
was  a work  of  exquisite  delicacy,  designed  to  be 
one  of  a scries  to  illustrate  Hord’s  “ Bridge  of  Sighs.” 
He  felt  that  he  belonged  in  Rome,  and  in  1855,  tak- 
ing with  him  a number  of  busts  to  be  cu . in  marble, 
he  embarked  for  Italy  and  took  a studio  in  the  Via 
del  Crccie,  which  lie  came  immortalized  through 
Hawthorne’s  “ Marble  Fawn,”  Kenyon’s  studio  be- 
ing none  other  than  Paul  Akers’s.  In  It  also  are  de- 
scribed Ills  “Milton,”  and  the  “ Dead  Pearl  Diver,” 
now  owned  by  the  city  of  Portland.  His  growing  repu- 
tation necessitated  larger  quarters,  and  he  took  rooms 
once  occupied  by  the  famous  Canova.  While  In  these 
rooms  he  conceived  and  executed  his  finest  works, 
among  which  are  “ Peace,”  “ Una  and  the  Lion,” 
“Girl  Pressing  Grapes,”  “ Isaiah,”  “ Diana  and  En- 
dymion,"  and’“8t.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary.”  During 
this  time  he  obtained  permission  from  the  authorities 
to  make  a cast  of  the  mutilated  bust  of  Cicero.  He 
restored  the  eyebrow  and  ears  and  modeled  a neck  and 
bust.  Iu  18515  he  traveled  in  Switzerland,  Germany, 
and  France,  and  spent  four  months  in  Great  Britain, 
where  he  made  studies  for  his  colossal  head  of  Milton, 
which  when  completed  was  pronounced  “a  poet’s 
ideal  of  a poet.”  Browning  said  of  it,  “ It  is  Milton  the 
Tunn-angel."  He  devoten  much  time  to  the  study  of 
painting,  architecture,  and  geometry,  even  formulat- 
ing an  elementary  work  with  diagrams  in  color.  He  re- 
alized that  science  is  a requisite  of  art,  appreciated  that 
mysterious  something,  in  what  is  cal  leu  consummate 
art,  which  still  eludes  the  touch  of  science  and,  child- 
like, plays  with  powers  which  terrify  the  intellectual 
world.  A certain  broad  humanity  and  Catholicism 
characterized  him,  and  took  form’  in  an  endoavor  to 
establish  in  New  York  a free  gallery  to  contain  cop- 


ies in  marble  of  the  chief  works  of  ancient  art.  But 
in  the  midst  of  his  plans,  his  health,  which  had  always 
been  delicate,  liegan  to  fail,  and  being  obliged  to 
suspend  work  he  returned  in  1858  for  a years  visit 
to  his  home  and  went  back  to  his  work  with  health 
partially  restored,  hut  with  a courage  surpassing 
liis  streugth,  and  completed  a statue  of  Commodore 
Perry  for  Mr.  Belmont,  which  was  placed  in  Central 
Park.  In  I860  he  was  again  forced  to  recruit  his 
failing  health,  and  returned  to  Portland,  where  he 
marriisl  Elizabeth  Chacc,  who  under  the  pen-name 
of  “Florence  Percy,"  was  gaining  reputation  as  a 
poet  and  author,  and  lias  since  attained  wide  fame 
as  Elizabeth  Akers  Allen  (9.  c.)  Too  feeble  for  work, 
his  final  effort,  n bust  of  the  Rev.  John  Frothing- 
ham,  was  finished  with  thcaid  of  his  brother  Charles. 
Paul  Akers's  career  was  remarkable  in  that  he 
awakened  to  a consciousness  of  his  powers  amid  sur- 
roundings in  great  contrast  with  his  nature,  and 
achieved  eminence  through  the  strength  of  the  in- 
nate force  within  him.  lie  died  with  Ids  mind  filled 
with  conceptions  of  new*  and  greater  works,  and  as  he 
expressed  it,  “just  begun.”  Under  his  supervision 
a large  number  of  copies  in  marble  of  the  famous 
works  of  the  Vatican  and  the  Capitol  were  made  for 
Edward  H.  King  of  Newport,  Conn.,  who  after- 
wards presented  the  collection  to  the  Redwood  Li- 
brary of  that  place.  A visit  to  Philadelphia  upon 
the  advice  of  bis  physician  did  not  benefit  him,  and 
he  died  there,  May  21,  1861. 

HORTON.  Albert,  Howell,  jurist,  was  bom 
near  Brookfield,  N.  Y.,  March  12, 1887,  youngest  son 
of  Dr.  Harvey  A.,  and  Mary  (Bennett)  Horton.  The 
ancestor  of  the  American  branch  of  the  Horton  f&m- 
By  was  Barnabas,  bom  in  Mously,  Leicestershire, 
England,  July  16, 1600,  whocame  to  Hampton.  Mass., 
between  168*8  and  1688,  removed  to  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  in  1640,  and  later  to  Southold,  L.  I.  After  a 
preparatory  course  in  the  public  school,  and  in  the 
academy  at  Goahen,  N.  Y.,  he  entered  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arborin  1856,  but  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  in  his  second  year  by  reason  of  an 
affection  of  his  eyes.  He  studied  law  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  in  1860  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The 
same  year  he  removed  from  Goshen,*  N.  Y.,  to  Atch- 
ison, Kans.  In  April,  1861,  he 
was  elected  city  attorney  of  At- 
chison upon  the  Republican 
ticket,  and  in  the  following  Sept- 
ember was  appointed  (list net 
judge  of  the  second  judicial 
district  of  the  state  by  Gov. 

Charles  Robinson,  a position  to 
which  he  was  twice  elected  with- 
out opposition,  and  which  he  re- 
signed to  resume  the  practice 
of  his  profession.  From  1861 
to  1864  he  was  one  of  the  edi- 
tors of  the  " Weekly  Cham- 
pion,” a newspaper  published 
at  Atchison.  Iu  1868  he  was  a 
Republican  presidential  elector, 
his  services  being  rewarded  in 
May  of  the  following  year  by 
his  appointment  by  Pres.  Grant 
to  lie  U.  S.  attorney  for  Kansas.  In  November, 
1872,  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives of  Kansas  from  Atchison,  and  in  No- 
vember, 1876.  state  senator  from  Atchison  county, 
which  position  he  resigned  Jan.  1,  1877,  to  accept  an 
appointment  by  Gov.  Osborn  to  the  position  of  chief 
justice  to  the  supreme  court  of  Kansas.  The  same 
year  he  was  elected  chief  justice  to  serve  an  unex- 
pired term;  in  1878  he  was  re-elected  for  the  full 
term  of  six  years;  and  was  re-nominated  and  re- 
elected in  1884  and  1890.  He  was  long  president  of 
the  Alumni  Association  of  Michigan  University  for 
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the  Southwest.  In  June,  1889,  the  university  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  I).  On 
Apr.  80,  1895,  he  resigned  his  position  of  chief  jus- 
tice to  resume  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  To- 
peka, Kaos.,  as  a member  of  the  law  Ann  of  Wag- 

fener,  Horton  & Orr.  Ho  was  married  on  May  26, 
864,  to  Anna  Amelia  Robertson  of  Middletown,  N. 
Y.,  by  whom  he  had  four  children.  His  wife  dying 
in  1883,  he  was  married  a second  time,  Nov.  18, 
1887,  to  Mary  A.,  widow  of  Addison  Prescott,  one 
of  the  pioneer  bankers  of  Topeka. 
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SLAVENS,  Luther  Clay,  lawyer,  was  bora  in 
Putnain  county,  Ind.,  Aug.  18,  1836,  son  of  Hiram 
and  Sarah  (Holland)  Slavens.  His  parents  were 
Kentuckians,  his  grandparents 
Virginians.  His  grandfather, 
Isaiah  Slavens,  was  bora  and 
reared  in  Rockingham  county, 
Va.,  first  settled  in  Grcenbriar 
county,  Va.,  aud  thence  emi- 
grated to  Kentucky  about  the 
time  that  that  state  was  admit- 
ted intotheUuion,l?92,  settling 
in  Montgomery  county.  He 
served  five  years  in  the  revo- 
lutionary war  aud  one  year  in 
the  war* of  1812  with  three  of 
his  sous.  Isaiah's  father,  John 
Slaven,  came  wheu  a young 
man  from  the  north  of  Ireland 
to  Virginia,  married  a Miss  Stu- 
art,and  about  twenty-five  years 
thereafter  removed  from  Rock- 
ingham county  to  Bath  county 
near  the  headwaters  of  Jackson  river.  Luther  Clay 
Slavens  passed  his  early  life  upon  a farm.  He  was 
educated  at  Depauw  University,  Grcencastle,  Ind., 
graduating  in  the  classical  department  In  1858,  and 
in  the  law  department  in  1860.  On  Jan.  8,  1861,  he 
was  married  to  Sallie  Boggs,  daughter  of  Isaac 
Shelby  of  Tippecanoe  county,  Ind.  Her  grand- 
father, David  Shelby,  was  also  raised  in  Rocking- 
ham county,  Va.  He  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of 
Pickaway  county,  O.,  represented  that  county  in 
the  Ohio  legislature  over  twenty  years,  and  was  a 
first  cousin  of  Gen.  Isaac  Shelby  of  revolutionaiy 
fame,  the  first  governor  of  Kentucky.  Soon  after  Ins 
marriage  to  Miss  Shelby,  Mr.  Slavens  removed  to  Cov- 
ington, Ind.,  where  he  practised  his  profession  until 
the  close  of  the  civil  war,  when  he  removed  to  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  Here  he  has  steadily  continued  the  prae- 
ticeof  thelaw.and  justly  ranksainong  the  leading  law- 
yers. He  has  ncversoughtnorheld  political  office.  He 
was  oucc  appointed  city  counsellor  of  Kansas  City, aud 
served  for  one  year.  He  was  a member  of  the  national 
Republican  convention  at  Chicago,  in  1880,  and  was 
one  of  the  “806”  who  from  the  first  ballot  to  the 
last  steadily  voted  for  the  nomination  of  Gen.  Grant. 
He  has  for  several  years  tieen  a member  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Syracuse  University  of  SvraciiHe, 
N.  Y.,  having  supervision  of  its  legal  business  re- 
specting investments  in  the  West.  Both  be  and  his 
wife,  as  were  their  parents  before  them,  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 


HOWARD,  James  Leland,  manufacturer  and 
merchant,  was  bora  iu  Windsor,  Vt.,  Jan.  10,  1818, 
son  of  Leland  Howard,  a prominent  Baptist  clergy- 
man of  rare  abilities.  His  paternal  ancestors  came 
to  this  country  from  Swansea,  England,  and  were 
nmong  the  oricrinal  property  holders  of  the  town  of 
Milford  aud  Hendon,  Mass.  Benjamin  Howard, 
his  great-grandfather,  was  bora  in  Mendou,  Aug. 
23.  1713,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  his  fife  removed  to 
Jamaica,  Vt.,  where  he  died  Oct.  29,  1783.  Calvin 
Howard,  son  of  Benjamin,  aud  father  of  Leland,  was 


born  in  Mendon  in  1762,  and  removed.witli  bis  father 
to  Jamaica,  where  he  lived  a farmer.  Iceland  was 
bora  at  Jamaica,  October,  1798.  He  married  Lucy, 
daughter  of  Capt.  Isaiah  Mason,  of  Ira,  Vt.,  and 
James  Leland  Howard  was  the  eldest  of  their  eight 
children.  He  received  a common  school  and  aca- 
demic education,  and  in  1883  entered  upon  a mer- 
cantile life  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Five  years 
later  lie  removed  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  where  in *1841 
he  formed  a partnership  with  Edmund  Hurlburt, 
for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  carriage  and  sad- 
dlery hardware.  Mr.  Howard  eventually  bought 
his  partner’s  interest,  and  after  conducting  the  busi- 
ness for  a short  time  alone,  he  took  his  brothers  into 
partnership  with  him  under  the  firm  name  of  James 
L.  Howard  & Co.  This  firm  was  one  of  the  first  in 
the  United  States  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of 
railway  car  trimmings,  and  to  this  business  the  firm 
devoted  its  entire  energies  and  resources  with  marked 
success.  In  1846  the  firm  built  an  entensive  block 
and  factory  on  Asvlum  street,  where  the  business  of 
railway  supplies  is  still  carried  on.  In  1876,  the 
state  having  granted  a special  charter,  the  partner- 
ship was  changed  into  a corporation  retaining  the  old 
name  of  James  L.  Howard  & Co.,  and  Mr.  Howard 
became  and  still  remains  its  president.  Mr.  Howard 
is  eminently  a man  of  affairs,  and  the  financial  and 
business  interests  of  Hartford  have  always  engaged 
his  earnest  attention.  He  has  been  a director  of  the 
Plicenix  Bank  since  1854;  was  one  of  the  incorpora- 
tors and  has  been  a director  of  the  Travelers’  Insur- 
ance Co.  from  the  date  of  its  organization  in  1864; 
is  vice-president  of  the  Hartford  County  Fire  Insur- 
ance Co. ; and  since  1880  has  been  president  of  the 
Hartford  City  Gas  Light  Co.  He  is  also  a director  in 
several  manufacturing  companies.  In  February,  1846, 
Mr.  Howard  was  appointed  agent  of  the  Mutual  Bene- 
fit Life  Insurance  Co.  at  Hartford,  and  in  his  counting- 
room  were  held  sonic  of  the  first  conferences  which 
resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  Connecticut  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co.  Always  interested  in  political  af- 
fairs, though  never  seeking  office,  he  was  elected  to 
many  official  positions,  acting 
successively  as  councilman,  al- 
derman, police  commissioner, 
park  commissioner,  and  for 
many  years  as  member  of  the 
high  school  committee ; and 
also  as  member  of  the  building 
committee,  and  treasurerof  the 
moneys  appropriated  for  the 
erection  of  the  present  Hartford 
High  School  building.  Origi- 
nally a Whig,  he  becamea  Re- 
publican wheu  the  party  was 
organized  in  1850,  and  has  al- 
ways remained  an  earnest  and 
steadfast  supporter  of  its  prin- 
ciples. In  1876  be  was  chosen 
to  the  office  of  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor of  Connecticut.  With 
that  courtesy  and  fairness  for 
which  he  is  everywhere  respected,  he  presided  over 
the  deliberations  of  the  senate  with  dignity,  and  re- 
tired from  office  holding  the  esteem  of  iiis  'associates 
regardless  of  party  lines.  Iu  early  fife  he  liecame  a 
member  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Hartford, 
but  his  religious  activities  have  extended  beyond  the 
limits  of  bis  own  church  to  numerous  organizations 
of  the  Baptist  denomination.  He  was  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Connecticut  Baptist  Social  Union,  and 
held  that  office  by  successive  re-elections  for  several 
years;  is  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Connecticut  Literary  Institute  at  Sufficld,  Ct.,  was 
president  of  the  Connecticut  Baptist  Convention  from 
1871  to  1876;  of  the  American  Baptist  Publication 
Society  from  1873  to  1877;  of  the  American  Baptist 
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Home  Mission  Society  from  1881  to  1884;  of  the 
American  Baptist  Historical  Society  from  1890tol893; 
is  presidentof  the  Connecticut  Baptist  Education  Soci* 
ety,  and  a member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
American  Baptist  Missionary'  Union.  Heis a trusteeof 
Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  L;  of  Shaw  Uui- 
verrity, Raleigh,  N.C. : of  Speltnan  Seminary.  Atlanta, 
Ga. ; of  the  Newton  Theological  Seminary,  Newton, 
Mass.,  and  of  the  American  Baptist  Education  Soci- 
ety. In  1894  Brown  University  conferred  on  him 
the  honoraiy  degree  of  A.M.  In  June,  1842,  Mr. 
Howard  was  marries!  to  Anna,  daughter  of  Jos- 
eph Gilbert,  some  time  treasurer  of  the  state  of 
Connecticut.  They  had  five  children,  three  of  whom 
are  now  living.  Amid  all  his  many  cares  of  busi- 
ness, be  has  always  retained  a strong  love  for  his  fam- 
ily and  its  home  life,  in  which  lie  has  found  the 
source  of  ills  greatest  happiness. 

WILKIN'S,  Beriah,  financier,  congressman,  and 
edltorof  the  "Washington  Post,”  was  born  in  Union 
county,  O.,  July  10, 1846,  of  English  and  Scotch  an- 
cestry. His  grandfather.  Beriah  P.  Wilkins,  a native 
of  Saratoga  county,  N.  Y.,  was  one  of  the  pioneer  set- 
tlers in  Ohio  and  became  prominent  in  the  public  af- 
fairs of  the  state  during  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century.  His  father,  Alfred  F.  Wilkins,  was  an  active 
and  influential  man,  and  Ailed  various  positions  of 
trust  and  responsibility.  As  a civil  engineer  be  as- 
sisted iu  laying  out  the  national  road,  one  of  the  great 
public  highways  in  the  internal  improvements  of  the 
country  before  the  time  of  railroads,  and  which  ex- 
tended from  Washington  city  to  the  borders  of  In- 
diana. He  had  also  much  to  do  in  central  Ohio, 
with  surveying  the  allotment  of  land  in  that  region, 
made  by  the  general  government  to  tiie  state  of  Vir- 
ginia. He  was  married  in  1843,  to  Harriet  Stuart, 
a descendant  of  tho  Scotch  Covenanters.  The  son 
obtained  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Union 
county,  and  was  graduated  from  the  High  School  at 
Marysville,  O.  He  then  engaged  in  mercantile  pur- 
suits, and  during  the  civil  war,  although  a minor, 
served  a term  of  enlistment  In  the  army.  Very 
early  in  his  career  he  developed  a marked  interest 
In  financial  matters,  and  iu  1868.  orgauized  at 
Uhrichsville,  0.,the  Farmers’ and  Merchants’ Bank, 
of  which  he  was  cashier  and 
general  manager  the  succeed- 
ing twelve  years.  Inthe  mean- 
time he  took  a large  interest  in 
politics,  made  a diligent  study 
of  current  questions  of  public 
interest,  served  as  a member  of 
the  Democratic  state  central 
committe.and  in  1879  waselcct- 
ed  to  tho  Ohio  state  senate.  Iu 
•1882  lie  was  chosen  to  represent 
the  sixteenth  Ohiodlstrict  in  the 
forty-eighth  congress,  aud  was 
re-elected  totlie  forty-ninth  and 
fiftieth  congresses.  * His  know- 
ledge of  monetary  matters  and 
his  successful  experience  as  a 
banker  eminently  fitted  him 
for  the  responsible  position  of 
chairman  of  the  committee  on 
banking  and  currency,  which  be  filled  with  recog- 
nized ability.  In  January,  1889,  before  the  expir- 
ation of  his  third  term  in  congress,  Mr.  Wilkins,  in 
connection  with  Frank  Halton,  purchased  the 
" Washington  Post,”  the  leading  morning  newspaper 
at  the  national  capital,  established  in  1877  as  a Demo- 
cratic journal.  Under  the  new  ownership  it  became 
independent  in  politics  and  entered  upon  a broader 
and  more  successful  career  than  it  had  ever  before 
experienced.  It  at  once  attracted  attention  on  ac- 
count of  the  judicious  management,  the  force  and 


originality  of  its  editorials,  and  its  comprehensive 
news  service.  It  grew  rapidly  in  circulation,  influ- 
ence, and  popularity,  and  soon  took  rank  with  the 
leading  newspapers  in  this  country.  It  lias  the  ser- 
vice of  the  New  York  Associated  Pres®  and  the 
United  Press  Association,  thanks  to  which,  together 
with  its  special  service,  its  news  facilities  are  unsur- 
passed. Probably  no  newspaper  in  this  country  is 
more  influential  iu  moulding  public  opinion  on  cur- 
rent questions  of  general  Interest  than  the  “Post." 
The  prosperity  of  this  journal  is  largly  due  to  the 
executive  ana  administrative  abil- 
ity of  Mr.  Wilkins. 

BERWALD, William  Henry, 

was  born  at  Schwerin-Mccklenburg, 

North  Germany,  Dec.  26,  IBM. 

He  was  graduated  from  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  his  native  town  nt 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  studied 
music  at  Munich  and  Stuttgart 
under  Prof.  Joseph  Rheinburg, 
the  well-known  German  compos- 
er and  teacher.  He  then  entered 
the  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Stutt- 
gart. He  was  conductor  of  or- 
chestra and  chorus  for  two  years 
in  Russia,  after  which,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1892.  lie  came  to  America 
and  entered  theSyracuse  University 
as  instructor  upon  the  piano  and 
rofessor  iu  the  history  and  theory  of  music.  In 
une,  1898,  he  was  matte  full  professor. 

BURRITT,  Elihu,  reformer,  was  bom  at  New 
Britain,  Conn.,  Dec.  8, 1810,  being  the  youngest  son 
in  a family  of  ten  children  equally  divided  betweeu 
tlic  two  sexes.  The  first  traceable  American  ances- 
tor was  William  Burritt,  a native  of  Glamorganshire, 
Wales,  who  settled  in  Stratford,  Conn.,  and  died 
there  in  1651.  His  descendants  at  the  time  of 
the  war  of  the  revolution  took  opposite  sides,  one 
branch  going  to  Canada  with  other  loyalists.  Both 
the  grandfather  and  father  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  each  bearing  the  same  Christian  name,  took 
part  in  the  struggle.  The  father,  like  most  of  the 
early  settlers  in  New  England,  plied  his  trade,  that 
of  a shoemaker,  in  winter  and  bandied  tiie  plow  aud 
sickle  in  summer.  Young  Elihu  left  the  common 
school  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death  In  1825,  and 
was  some  time  after  apprenticed  to  a blncksmith. 
From  an  early  age  he  displayed  an  extraordinary 
capacity  for  mathematics.  He  received  strong  en- 
couragement from  one  of  his  brothers,  Elijah  Bur- 
ritt, who  was  himself  a fine  mathematician  and  an 
astronomer  of  much  eminence,  and  under  the  impe- 
tus of  his  cordial  interest  Elihu,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  licgan  his  first  systematic  course  of  self- 
instruction.  lie  acquired  a strong  liking  for  lan- 
guages. and  studied  with  such  intense  zeal  after  the 
close  of  his  apprenticeship  that  at  the  end  of  a year 
his  health  gave  way.  forcing  him  to  ubaudon  tiie 
calling  of  a teacher  which  he  had  begun  under  his 
brother,  who  kept  n small  hoarding  school.  He 
mastered  Homer’s  “Iliad”  with  tiie  aid  solely  of  a 
Greek  lexicon  with  Latin  definitions,  aud  devoted 
the  winter  of  1832  to  tiie  study  of  various  other 
tongues.  Then  for  a short  time' he  became  a com- 
mercial traveler  witli  the  idea  of  benefiting  his 
health,  and  subsequently  established  himself  in  tiie 
grocery  trade,  but.  tills  Venture  was  broken  up  by 
tiie  commercial  crash  of  1837.  After  walking  to 
Boston  with  the  idea  of  takinjr  ship  to  England  and 
using  his  earnings  to  buy  Oriental  works  there,  be 
went  to  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  returned  to  tiie  anvil 
and  to  his  studies,  which  he  prosecuted  with  increas- 
ed energy  with  the  help  of  books  from  tho  valuable 
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library  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  that  town,  and 
in  the  course  of  a year  or  two  had  acquainted  him- 
self not  only  with  most  of  the  languages  of  Europe, 
but  with  many  of  the  Oriental  tongues,  including 
Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  Syriac,  and  Ethiopia  These 
varied  acquirements,  so  astonishing  iu  a man  of  his 
youth  aud  humble  station,  soon  procured  him  the 
familiar  appellation  of  the  “ Learned  Blacksmith,” 
and  led  to  his  being  requested  to  deliver  a lecture  in 
the  winter  of  1841.  This  he  did,  taking  for  his  sub- 
ject " Application  and  Genius,  "and  contending  that 
genius,  so  far  from  being  inborn,  does  not  really  ex- 
ist, aud  that  all  attainments  are  nothing  more  than 
the  result  of  persistent  will  and  application,  thus 
giving  utterance  to  what  is  at  least  a great  half- 
truth.  The  anti-slavery  movement  was  then  begin- 
ning to  gather  strength,  and  Elihu  Burritt  at  once 
became  a warm  advocate  of  its  doctrines;  and  so,  his 
thoughts  coming  to  be  drawn  into  the  field  of  active 
philanthropy,  his  studies  in  languages  were  after 
awhile  perforce  discontinued.  Staruug  to  write  a 
description  of  the  analogy  which  he  perceived  be- 
tweeu  the  configuration  and  functions  of  the  earth 
and  those  of  the  human  frame,  the  conviction  grew 
upon  him  that  differences  in  the  climate  aud  natural 
resources  of  countries  lying  in  the  same  parallel 
were  preordained,  through  the  necessity  of  an  inter- 
change of  each  country’s  productions,  to  form  a 
natural  bond  of  uniou  between 
them.  This  was  the  awakening 
in  Burritt’s  mind  of  an  idea 
which  was  thenceforth  to  shajHi 
the  actions  of  his  whole  life — 
that  of  universal  brotherhood. 
He  thereupon  prepared  a radi- 
cal “Peace  Lecture”  out  of  the 
subject,  and  delivered  it  before 
a Baptist  society  in  the  Tre- 
mont  Theatre  at  Boston.  He 
then  started  a weekly  paper  at 
Worcester,  calling  it  the  "Chris- 
tian Citizen,"  advocating  anti- 
slavery,  peace,  temperance,  and 
self-culture.  Iu  1848.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  part  which  he 
/C*.  played  in  the  settlement,  through 

\aa*  flji correspondence  between  the  com- 
mercial communities  of  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States,  of  the  much-vexed 
“Oregon  Question,”  Burritt  was  invited  to  Eng- 
land, where  during  a stay  of  three  years  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  cause  of  peace  iu  co-operation 
with  its  English  advocates,  and  aided  greatly  in  the  or- 

f .ni/.ation  in  London,  in  May,  1847,  of  The  League  of 
ni vernal  Brotherhood,  designed  to  promote,  interna- 
tional harmonyand  good-will.  He  shortly  after  began 
the  publication  of  an  official  organ  called  the1  * Bond  of 
Brotherhood,”  with  the  result  that  in  less  than  a year 
several  thousands  of  people  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  an  equal  number  in  the  United  States,  had 
signed  the  pledge  of  membership  in  the  new  associ- 
ation. In  September  of  the  same  year  he  first 
mooted  the  question  of  ocean  penny  postage.  He 
was  greatly  touches!  by  the  suffering  of  the  Irish 
peasantry-  in  the  awful  famine  of  1846-47.  and  spent 
roost  of  February  of  the  latter  rear  in  a tour  of  the 
distressed  couutry  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers,  to 
which  the  English  parliament  contributed  no  less 
than  $50,000,000,  He  kept  a diary  from  day  to  day 
detailing  his  cxi>erienees;  aud  rarely  have  human 
suffering,  disease,  aud  death  been  so  graphically  and 
at  the  same  time  touchingly  portrayed.  In  1848 
t Burritt  became  active  in  the  organization  of  the 
first  international  congress  of  the  Friends  of  Peace, 
going  first  to  Paris  to  complete  arrangements,  and 
then  visiting  the  large  English  towns  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  delegates.  The  political  revolution 


iu  the  French  capital,  however,  caused  a postpone- 
ment and  change  of  locale,  and  the  conference  event- 
ually was  held  at  Brussels  in  September,  the  Belgian 
government  giving  official  recognition  to  it,  while 
noth  English  and  Continental  journals  hailed  it  as 
a “Peace  Congress.”  After  its  close  the  League  of 
Universal  Brotherhood  united  with  the  London 
Peace  Society  to  petition  the  English  parliament 
through  Richard  Cobden  in  favor  of  international 
arbitration.  When  Cobden 's  motion  was  finally  put 
in  the  house  of  commons,  over  seventy  members 
voted  in  its  favor,  a remarkable  tribute  to  the  iu- 
trinsic  worth  of  a doctrine  then  so  subversive  of  all 
generally  received  ideas  on  the  subject  of  war  and 
international  rivalry.  The  second  congress  was  held 
in  Paris  iu  1849,  with  Victor  Hugo  presiding.  The 
great  French  poet  on  this  occasion  made  n speech 
which  has  since  been  widely  read  and  quoted,  on 
account  of  its  inspired  spirit  of  prophecy.  “A  day 
will  come,”  he  declaredf  in  toues  of  earnest  convic- 
tion, “when  those  two  immense  groups,  the  United 
States  of  America  aud  the  United  States  of  Europe, 
will  be  seen  placed  in  the  presence  of  each  other, 
extending  the  hand  of  fellowship  across  the  ocean — 
exchanging  their  produce,  their  commerce,  their  in- 
dustries, their  arts,  their  genius— clearing  the  earth, 
peopling  the  desert,  Improving  creation  under  the 
eye  of  the  Creator,  and  uniting  for  the  good  of  all, 
these  two  irresistible  and  infinite  powers — the  fra- 
ternity of  men  and  the  power  of  God.”  Shortly 
afterwards  the  American  reformer  returned  home 
and  was  received  with  enthusiastic  demonstrations 
of  respect  and  delight.  He  proceeded  on  a lectur- 
ing tour  through  most  of  the  states  of  the  Union, 
returned  to  Europe,  attended  the  peace  congresses 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  1850,  London,  1851, 
Manchester,  1852,  and  Edinburgh,  1858,  meeting 
everywhere  with  signs  of  the  increased  hold  which  the 
doctrines  of  universal  brotherhood  and  international 
arbitration  had  acquired  over  the  miudsof  all  classes. 
Immediately  after  the  Edinburgh  congress  he  re- 
turned to  America  and  devoted  himself  to  agitating 
ocean  penny  postage,  addressing  public  meetings  in 
different  states,  seeking  to  enlist  members  of  Con- 
gress in  Washington  in  favor  of  reform,  and  then 
touring  the  Southern  and  Western  sections  of  (lie 
country  on  its  behalf.  Then  passing  through  Can- 
ada he  obtained  petitions  to  the  British  parliament 
in  many  of  the  principal  cities,  and  in  August,  1854, 
once  more  found  himself  in  England.  His  efforts 
to  arouse  public  opinion  met  with  such  success 
that  the  English  government  made  materinl  reduc- 
tions in  the  postal  charges  to  Australia.  India,  Can- 
ada, aud  other  colonies,  as  well  us  to  France.  The 
Crimean  war  put  an  end  to  the  movement  for  uni- 
versal i>eace.  and  Burritt  turned  his  attention  to  the 
slavery  question  in  his  native  land,  and  while  vet  in 
London  assumed  the  editorship  of  a paper  published 
in  Philadelphia,  the  “Citizen  of  the  World,”  through 
the  columns  of  which  he  advocated  compensated 
emancipation.  Recrossing  the  Atlantic  he  spent 
several  winters  in  traveling  through  the  United 
States,  addressing  meetings  from  Maine  to  Iowa, 
and  called  a convention  in  August,  1858,  at  Cleve- 
land, O.,  to  which  came  delegates  from  various 
parts  of  the  country,  including  a few  even  from  the 
south.  A resolution  was  passed  favoriug  the  or- 
ganization of  The  National  Compensated  Emanci- 
pation Co.  All  such  schemes  were,  however, 
nipjied  in  the  bud  by  John  Brown’s  raid  on  Har- 
pers Ferry.  Burritt's  contention  was  that  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  evil  of  slavery  by  compensation 
“ would  have  recognized  the  moral  complicity  of 
the  whole  nation  in  planting  aud  perpetuating  it  on 
this  continent.  It  would  have  been  an  act  of  re- 
pentance, and  the  meetest  work  for  repentance  the 
nation  could  perform.  But  it  was  too  late.  It 
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was  too  heavy  and  red  to  go  out  iu  tears.  Too 
late!  It  bad  to  go  out  in  blood,  and  the  whole 
nation  opened  the  million  sluices  of  its  best  life  to 
deepen  and  widen  the  costly  flood.  If,  before  these 
sluice-gates  were  opened  to  these  red  streams,  so  hot 
with  passion,  one  bona  fide  offer  had  been  made  by 
the  North  to  share  with  the  South  the  task,  cost, 
aud  duty  of  lifting  slavery  from  the  bosom  of  the 
nation,  perhaps  thousands  who  gave  up  their  first- 
born and  youngest- born  to  death  might  have  looked 
into  that  river  of  blood  with  more  ease  and  comfort 
at  their  hearts.  Although  the  earth  lias  drunk  that 
red  river  out  of  humau  sight,  it  still  runs  fresh  and 
full,  without  the  waste  of  a drop,  before  the  eyes  of 
God;  and  the  patriot,  as  well  as  the  Christian,  might 
well  wish  tliat  he  could  recognize  in  the  stream  the 
shadow  of  an  honest  effort  on  the  part  of  the  North 
to  lift  the  great  sin  and  curse  without  waiting  for 
such  a deluge  to  sweep  them  away.  ” Full  of  grief  at 
the  failure  of  his  plans,  he  then  returned  to  hts  farm 
at  New  Britain.  In  1808  he  once  more  crossed  to 
Great  Britain,  and  made  long  tours  on  foot  through 
England  and  Scotland.with  the  purpose  of  acquaint- 
ing himself  with  the  agricultural  pursuits  aud  prob- 
lems of  the  kingdom,  and  so  enlarging  his  own  and 
his  countrymen's  knowledge.  He  wrote  two  vol- 
umes descriptive  of  these  walks,  which  were  pub- 
lished in  London.  In  1885,  without  his  solicit- 
ation, he  was  appointed  U.  S.  consular  ageut  at 
Birmingham,  was  superseded  under  Grant’s  admin- 
istration, and  after  a brief  visit  to  Oxford,  whore  he 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  Max  Mtlller,  returned  to 
his  New  England  homo  iu  1870,  aud  there  spent  the 
declining  years  of  his  active  and  laborious  life. 
Elihu  BurriU's  character  was  just  such  a one  as 
furnishes  the  best  jiossible  kind  of  model  for  youth 
to  study  and  endeavor  to  emulate.  His  character 
was  above  reproach,  his  aims  of  the  purest  aud 
highest,  his  will-power  indomitable,  his  appetite 
for  work  insatiable.  We  cannot  do  better  in  this 
connection  than  quote  his  own  words:  “All  that  I 
have  accomplished,  or  expect  or  hope  to  accom- 
plish, has  been,  and  will  be  by  that  plodding,  pa- 
tient, persevering  process  of  accretion  which  builds 
the  ant-heap,  particle  by  particle,  thought  by  thought, 
fact  by  fact.  If  I was  ever  actuated  by  ambition, 
its  highest  and  warmest,  aspiration  reached  no  further 
than  the  hope  to  set  before  the  young  men  of  any 
couutry  an  example  in  employing  those  invaluable 
fragments  of  time  called  ‘odd  moments.”’  The 
poet  Longfellow  has  home  his  tribute  of  praise 
likewise:  “I  always  had  a great  admiration  for  the 
sweetness  and  simplicity  of  Mr.  Burritt’s  character, 
and  was  in  perfect  sympathy  with  him  in  his  work, 
. . . . Nothing  ever  came  from  his  pen  that  was 
not  wholesome  and  good."  Of  his  unfailing  efforts 
in  the  cause  of  peace,  to  which  he  devoted  the  best 
energies  of  his  life,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  if  not 
so  successful  as  he  would  have  wished,  they  have 
yet  led  to  very  important  results,  both  during  and 
since  Ilia  life-time.  One  has  only  to  call  to  mind  the 
Geneva  tribunal,  which  settled  the  Alabama  difficul- 
ties; the  Washington  treaty,  which  disposed  of  a 
vexed  question  between  England  and  the  United 
States;  the  Parts  Behring  Sea  tribunal,  which  pre- 
vented a possible  rupture  between  the  same  coun- 
tries over  the  seal  fisheries  question;  and  the  still 
more  recent  representations  of  the  Powers  and  the 
Unite*!  States  to  Turkey  in  favor  of  an  arbitration 
committee  to  regulate  the  Armenian  troubles;  to  per- 
ceive how  powerful  and  good  has  been  the  life-work 
of  this  single-minded  and  zealous  reformer.  It  re- 
mains to  tos  recorded  of  Elihu  Burritt  that,  unlike 
most  reformers,  he  was  never  a bigot;  hut,  broad- 
minded and  charitable,  he  could  respect  the  opinions 
of  others  even  when  they  were  diamat  ricallv  opposed 
to  his  own  convictions.  ' He  had  the  faculty  of  mak- 


ing friends  among  all  classes,  and  was  in  bis  own 
person  a true  apostle  of  his  great  creed  of  the  broth- 
erhood of  man.  His  published  works  are  “.Sparks 
from  the  Anvil”  (Loudon,  1845);  “Miscellaneous 
Writings  ”(1850);  “Olive  Leaves  ”(1858);  “Thoughts 
of  Things  at  Home  and  Abroad”  (Boston,  1854); 
“Handbook  of  the  Nations ’’(New  York,  1858);  “A 
Walk  from  John  O'Grouts  to  Land's  End”  (Lon- 
don, 1804);  “A  Walk  from  Loudon  to  Land’s  End 
and  Back”  (186-1);  “The  Mission  of  Great  Suffer- 
ings” (1867);  “Walks  in  the  Black  Country "(1868); 
“Lectures  and  Speeches”  (1869);  “Ten  Minute 
Talks”  (1873);  and  “Chips  from  Many  Blocks” 

(1878).  His  life  has  been  written  by  Charles  North- 
end  (New  York,  1879).  He  died  at  his  home  at  New 
Britain,  Conn.,  March  9,  1879. 

KINNEY,  Thomas  Tallmadge,  journalist,  was 
born  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  Aug.  13,  1821,  the  only  son 
of  William  Burnet  Kinney,  wlto  was  U.  8.  minister 
to  the  court  of  Sardinia  during  the  administration  of 
President  Taylor.  Ho  was  graduated  at  Prince- 
ton College  in  1841,  having  developed  a strong  in- 
clination for  natural  science  duriug  the  course,  which 
attracted  the  attention  of  Prof.  Joseph  Heury,  whose 
assistant  he  became  in  his  senior  vear,  their  intimacy 
subsequently  ripening  into  a life-long  friendship. 

After  graduation  Mr.  Kinney  immediately  entered 
the  office  of  J.  P.  Bradley,  afterward  associate  jus- 
tice of  the  U.  8.  supreme  court, 
and  was  his  first  law  student. 

Soon  after  his  admission  to  the 
bar  Mr.  Kinney  relinquished  the 
practice  of  ids  profession,  aud 
entered  the  field  of  journalism, 
reporting  the  proceedings  of  the 
legislature,  and  the  political 
conventions  of  the  period,  for 
his  father's  paper,  the  Newark 
“ Daily  Advertiser.”  He  intro- 
duced* many  improvements  in 
the  machinery  and  processes  of 
news-gathering  which  were  nov- 
el at  the  time,  and  some  of  which 
subsequently  culminated  in  the 
organization  of  the  Associated 
Press,  He  afterward  became  a 

partner  and  dually  solo  pro-  s y 

prietor  of  the  “Daily  Advcr-  V / ' 

riser.  ’*  In  1860  he  was  a dele- 
pte  to  the  Republican  convention  in  Chicago,  and 
labored  earnestly  for  the  first  nomination  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  after  which  he  invariably  declined 
political  office,  including  the  offer  of  a foreign  mission 
from  President  Arthur,  afterward  repeated  by  Presi- 
dent Harrison.  Mr.  Kinney  was  one  of  the  original 
incorporators,  and  for  many*  vears  the  president  of  the 
New  Jersey  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  ; a member  of  the  geological  hoard  of  the 
state ; president  of  the  hoard  of  agriculture  from 
1878-82  ; trustee  of  the  State  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  ; a member  of  the  hoard  of  proprie- 
tors of  East  Jersey  ; and  a hereditary  member  or  the 
8ociety  of  the  Cincinnati,  organized  bv  the  officers 
of  the  revolution.  He  is  also  actively  identified  with 
many  local  institutions,  being  president  of  the  Fi- 
delity Title  and  Deposit  Co.,  of  which  he  was  ono  of 
the  founders,  director  in  the  National  State  Bank, 
the  City  Ice  Co.,  the  Electrical  Light  and  Power 
Co.,  anu  other  organizations. 

CUMMINS,  Maria  Susanna,  author,  was  horn 
at  Salem.  Mass.,  Apr.  9, 1827.  Her  father,  Judge  Da- 
vid Cummins,  took  personal  interest  in  hcreducation, 
aud  supervised  her  studies.  Her  intimate  association 
with  him  during  her  earlier  years  did  much  towards 
determining  the  direction  of  her  literary  work,  and 
his  encouragement  bellied  to  develop  her  aspirations. 
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She  attended  Mrs.  Charles  Sedgwick's  school  at 
Lenox  to  finish  her  education,  after  which  she  began 
to  contribute  short  stories  to  the  “Atlantic"  and 
other  magazines.  When  she  was  twenty-seven  she 
published  “The  Lamp  Lighter,”  which  was  instantly 
popular,  over  40,000  copies  being  sold  within  two 
months.  It  was  republished  in  England,  where  it 
was  received  with  even  greater  approbation,  and  the 
sale  reached  upward  of  120,000  copies.  The  work 
is  one  of  the  noted  successes  in  American  fiction, 
being  ^exceeded  only  by  novels  like  “Ben  Hur” 
and  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.”  Had  Miss  Cummins 
written  nothing  else,  she  had  earned  her  title  to  fame; 
but  she  followed  this  with  “ Mabel  Vaughan,”  in 
1857,  which  is  by  many  critics  considered  even  su- 
perior to  her  first  book.  She  followed  this  with 
“ El  Fureidis,”  a story  of  Palestine  and  Syria,  in  1800, 
and  “Haunted  Hearts,”  in  1864.  Miss  Cummins’s 
work  had  behind  it  the  motive  of  a strung  moral 
conviction.  Her  characters  were  true  to  life,  and 
by  their  thoroughly  humaue  quality  appealed  to  the 
hearts  of  her  readers.  She  died  at  Dorchester,  Oct. 


1,  I860. 

HOWARD,  Benjamin  Chew,  congressman, 
third  son  of  Col.  John  Howard,  was  born  at  Bel- 
vedere, Baltimore  Co.,  Md.,  Nov.  5,  1791.  He  was 
for  eight  years  a member  of  congress  and  for  nearly 
twenty  years  the  reporter  of  the  supreme  court  of 
the  United  States.  In  1861,  he  was  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  governor  of  his  state,  but  withdrew 
Ids  name  at  the  very  last  moment  to  prevent  a dis- 
turbance. The  degree  of  LL.D.,  was  conferred 
upon  him  in  1869,  hr  Princeton  College,  of  which  he 
was  a graduate.  He  died  on  his  ancestral  estate. 
Belvedere,  March  6,  1872. 

BREWSTER,  Simon  L.,  banker,  son  of  Elisha 
Belcher  and  Eunice  (Hull)  Brewster,  and  a descend- 
ant of  Elder  William  Brewster,  who  came  over  with 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  in  the  Mayflower  in  1620,  was 
born  in  Griswold,  Conn.,  July  27. 1811,  and  received 
his  education  in  the  common  schools.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-one  he  engaged  in  manufacturing  in  Jewett 
City,  Couu.,  where  he  continued  for  about  ten  years, 
when  he  removed  to  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  engaging  in 
merchandizing  until  1859,  when  he  retired  from 
business.  He  had  for  many 
vears  been  connected  with  the 
’Traders'  National  Bank  as  one 
of  its  directors  and  as  vice- 
president.  Iu  1868  he  was  elect- 
ed president  and  took  charge  of 
the  bank.  Under  hisadministra- 
tion  the  business  of  the  bank 
grew  from  a discount  line  of  less 
than  $300,000  to  over  $3,000,- 
000;  the  surplus  fund  from  a few 
thousand  dollars  to  over  $700,- 
000.  During  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  his  eon,  Henry  6. 
Brewster,  has  been  associated 
with  him  iu  the  management  of 
the  bank,  as  its  cashier.  In 
1844  he  was  married  to  Edilha 
Colvin.  In  addition  to  the  son 
above  referred  to.  ho  has  one 
daughter  who  is  unmarried.  Mr.  Brewster  has 
never  held  any  public  office,  except  one  term  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  Monroe  county. 
He  is  at  preseut  a director  in  the  Flower  City  Hotel 
Co.,  and  a trustee  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church. 
The  bank  of  which  lie  is  president  wies  first  organ- 
ized as  the  Eagle  Bank  of  Rochester,  and  incor- 
porated March  27,  1852.  On  July  28,  1850,  the 
Mauufacturers’  Bank  of  Rochester  "was  organized, 
and  about  Apr.  25,  1859,  the  two  banks  were  con- 
solidated, as  the  Traders'  Bank  of  Rochester,  with  a 
paid-in  capital  of  $250,000.  The  Traders’  Bank  was 


re-organized  under  the  national  banking  law.  and 
commenced  business  as  a national  bank,  March  22, 
1865,  and  the  charter  was  extended  for  twenty  years. 
March  22,  1885.  The  officers  have  remained  un- 
changed since  1868  except  that  on  Jan.  21,  1886, 
Charles  II.  Palmer  was  elected  assistant  cashier. 

HALEY,  Elijah,  clergyman,  was  bora  near 
Oxford,  England,  Apr.  7,  1886.  He  was  educated 
in  the  national  school  under  the  care  of  the  estab- 
lished church.  When  fourteen  years  old  he  was  by 
chance  brought  under  the  influence  of  primitive 
Methodist  preaching  and  the  re- 
ligious experience  thus  gained 
changed  his  plans  of  life.  He  felt 
thathis  vocation  was  to  preach  the 
gospel  as  he  now  understood  it, 
and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  he  was 
licensed  as  a primitive  Methodist 
local  preacher.  He  served  in  this 
capacity  until  1871,  when  he  was 
called  to  the  regular  ministry  in 
Barrsley  circuit,  Yorkshire.  " He 
served  ou  the  itineracy  for  four 
yearsand  was  then  by  reason  of  his 
age  ref  used  admission  into  the  con- 
ference. the  rule  limiting  the  age 
of  candidates  to  twenty-five  years 
and  under.  Thisresultcdin  hiede- 
termination  to  accept  the  pressing 
invitation  of  a friend,  and  fiud  for 
his  family  a new  home  in  Amer- 
ica. In  1876  he  located  in  Illinois,  where  he  joined 
the  state  conference  then  presided  over  by  Bishop 
Wiley.  He  was  stationed  at  Dawson,  1876-*7;  Ches- 
terfield. 1878;  and  Raymond,  1879-81,  when  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Minnesota  conference  and  assigned 
to  High  Forest,  remaining  three  years,  1882-85; 
served  at  Kesson  two  years,  1886-87;  and  at  Eyota, 
1888-89.  He  was  in  1890  transferred  to  the  Bloom- 
ington Aveuue  Church,  Minneapolis,  where  he  has 
carried  on  a very  successful  work,  paying  off  a largo 
debt  and  restoring  peace  and  prosperity  to  a weak 
and  divided  congregation. 

VANDERBILT,  John,  state  senator,  was  liora 
In  Flatbush,  L.  I.,  in  1819.  son  of  John  and  Barah 
Lott  Vanderbilt.  After  receiving  a good  school  edu- 
cation he  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and 
became  one  of  the  firm  of  Lott,  Murphy  <&  Van- 
derbilt, of  which  Henry  C.  Murphy,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing men  of  Brooklyn,  was  senior  member.  On  May  1, 
18-14,  Gov.  William  Bouck  appointed  Mr.  Vander- 
bilt first  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  Kings 
county,  as  the  successor  of  Judge  Greenwood,  re- 
signed. Two  years  latter  this  court  was  abolished 
under  the  constitution  of  1846,  and  Judge  Vanderbilt 
retired  from  the  bench.  In  1852  lie  was  nominated 
on  the  Democratic  ticket  for  the  state  senate  nnd 
being  elected,  filled  bis  term  to  the  satisfaction 
of  his  constituents.  While  senator,  he  was  appointed 
on  important  commissions,  one  to  investigate  the  har- 
bor encroachments  of  New  York,  and  another  on  the 
affairs  of  Union  College  in  relation  to  Pres.  Nott. 
Iu  1856  he  received  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
lieutenant  • governor,  but  was  defeated  with  his 
party.  He  married  Gertrude  Phoebe,  daughter  of 
John  Lofferts  of  Flatbusli,  who  survived  him  and 
gained  much  credit  for  her  literary  talent  and  patient 
spirit  of  research  as  shown  in  her  “ Social  History 
of  Flatbush,”  published  in  1882.  He  was  always 
exceedingly  popular  throughout  the  section  and  was 
commonly  called  “ Kings  county’s  Favorite  Son." 
For  several  years  before  his  death  Judge  Vanderbilt 
was  retired  from  active  service,  owing  to  the  effects 
of  a stroke  of  paralysis,  and  died  at  his  home  in  Flat- 
bush, May  16,  1877. 
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ABBOTT,  J acob,  author  and  educator,  was  born 
in  Hallowell,  Me.,  Nov.  14,  1808.  He  was  one  of 
three  brothers,  and  the  fattier  of  four  sons,  who,  as 
educators  and  authors,  have  had  a deep  and  wide  in- 
fluence upon  the  American  mind.  Having  been  pre- 
pared for  college  at  the  Hallowell  Academy  he  was 
graduated  from  Bowdoin  in  1820,  and  studied  theol- 
ogy at  Andover  from  1821  to  1824.  He  began  teach- 
ing in  Portland  Academy,  and  'soon  afterwards 
was  appointed  tutor  iu  Amherst  College,  in  which 
position  he  continued  until  1825,  wheu  he  was  made 
professor  of  mathematics  aud  natural  philosophy  iu 
that  institution.  Ou  May  8, 1828,  he  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  Hampshire  Association.  Three  years 
subsequently,  on  May  18,  1829,  he  married  Harriet 
Vaughan,  of  Hallowell,  Me., 
and  direetly  afterwards  remov- 
ed to  Boston,  where,  on  June 
1st  of  that  year,  he  opened  ttlie 
Mount  Vernon  School — one  of 
the  first  institutions  in  the  coun- 
try to  give  to  young  women 
.an  education  equal  in  excel* 
lenoe  to  that  given  to  young 
men.  At  thus  school  Mr.  Ab- 
bott put  intopracliee  the  princi- 
ples— very  radical  at  that  time 
— which  always  characterized 
his  teaching.  ’ He  made  the 
school  self-governing,  lie  en- 
forced but  one  rule,  and  that 
rule  was  adopted  by  the  schol- 
ars t hctnsel  ves.  At  the  side  of  his 
desk  was  a metallic  plate  upon 
which  in  gilded  letters  were  the 
words:  "Study  Hour.”  The 
plate  was  movable,  aud  when 
in  an  upright  position  it  was  the  signal  for  silence 
and  study;  when  it  was  iucliued  hallway  down,  any 
scholar  might  leave  her  seat  or  whisper,  but  she  could 
do  nothing  to  disturb  the  others;  wheu  the  plate 
was  altogether  down,  all  restraint  was  susjK-nded, 
and  the  pupils  were  left  entirely  to  their  liberty. 
AH  serious  cases  of  wrong-doing" were  managed  by 
Mr.  Abbott,  by  appealing,  directly  and  openly,  to 
the  conscience  of  the  offender.  Miuor  transgressions 
were  tried,  half  in  jest  and  half  in  earnest,  by  a jury 
of  the  young  ladies  themselves,  who  were  pretty  sure 
to  inflict  some  slight,  but  effective  puuishment.  By 
such  novel  methods  Mr.  Ablaut  secured  for  his  school 
a discipline  better,  perhai>s,  than  that  of  any  other  iu 
theeountry.  He  continued  as  principle  of  this  school 
until  1834.  when  he  entered  upon  the  broader  fields 
of  preaching  and  authorship.  Ou  Sept.  18,  1884,  he 
took  pastoral  charge  of  the  Elliot  Congregational 
Church  at  Box  bury.  Mass.,  and  the  same  year  pro- 
duced the  flrstof  the  three  remarkable  books  entitled, 
"The  Young  Christian  Series.”  These  books  grew 
out  of  bis  experience  in  conveying  religious  truth  to 
bis  pupils,  and  they  are  models  of  tin*  graphic  des- 
cription and  simplicity  of  statement  that  are  best 
adapted  to  young  readers.  They  achieved  at  once  a 
remarkable  popularity  and  determined  Mr.  Abbott's 
vocation  os  an  author.  Heuceforth.  though  he  was 
for  a time  associated  with  his  brothers  iu  the  conduct 
of  the  Abbott  Institute  in  New  York,  authorship  was 
his  principal  pursuit,  he  producing  duriug  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  more  than  200  volumes, 
very  many  of  which  were  republished  in  England, 
Scotland,*  Ireland,  Germany,  Holland,  Frauce,  and 
India.  It  is  probably  no  exageration  to  say  that  his 
books  have  had  many  millions  of  readers,  and  that 
thousands  of  the  leading  men  of  this  country  have 
received  their  flrat  impulse  to  a high  moral  character, 
and  a manlv  and  useful  life  from  some  one  of  his 
volumes.  Speaking  of  the  “Young  Christian”  he 
once  said,  “I  made  the  book  fit  the  human  nature 
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around  me,  and  consequently  it  fitted  human  nature 
elsewhere.  ” And  this  remark  applies  to  all  his  works. 
He  was  constantly  studying  life,  especially  human 
life,  and  these  studies  he  transferred  to  his  books, 
until  bis  very  fictions  became  facts — fact  in  its  broad 
sense  of  truth  to  nature.  It  is  this  trait,  together 
w ith  bis  own  childlike  humility,  truthfulness,  play- 
fulness, genuineness,  and|intuitlvediscernment  which 
he  infused  into  his  books,  that  has  given  them  their 
exceptional  popularity.  The  profoundest  truths  he 
makes  clear  to  the  simplest  intellect  by  speaking, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Great  Master  in  parables. 
The  latter  part  of  his  life  he  passed  at  Farmington, 
Me.,  in  a quiet,  rural  retreat,  to  which  be  gave  the 
name  of  “Two-acres;”  and  it  is  hard  to  find  a more 
beautiful  picture  than  that  which  one  of  bis  sons  has 
drawn  of  these  closing  years — the  good  man  at  rest, 
the  work  of  his  life  done,  bis  pen  laid  nside  except  to 
write  letters  to  his  children  and  grandchildren  or  an 
occasional  article  for  some  public  journal;  but  still 
giving  gratuitous  instruction  to  the  children  of  his 
poor  'neighbors,  And  lessons  in  French  to  the  young 
ladies  of  the  village.  “ Wheu  his  hand  weaned  of 
his  pen,”  says  tl»T account,  “ he  would  lay  it  down, 
even  upon  an  uuflnishcd  page,  and  go  out  to  the  path 
he  was  making,  or  the  shrubbery  he  was  trimming, 
or  to  the  shop  where  he  would  have  a collection  of 
ntstic  canes  or  pretty  paper-knives  in  processof  manu- 
facture. When  he  wauted  rest  of  a different  charac- 
ter, lie  would  seek  it  on  the  sofa,  over  the  news- 
papers, or  some  entertaining  novel  or  other  new  vol- 
ume.” Thus  his  life  passed  peacefully  away  until 
Oct.  81,  1879,  when  he  died,  beloved  and  honored 
by  all  who  knew  him.  and  by  millions  who  did  not 
know  him  except  through  the  books  he  bad  written. 

PILLSBURY,  Fred  Carleton,  mill  owner,  was 
born  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  Aug.  27,1852.  He  wus  edu- 
cated at  the  high  school  of  bis  native  city,  and  in  1870 
removed  to  Minneapolis,  where  he  engaged  as  clerk 
for  his  uucle,  John  S.  Pillshury,  in  the  hardware 
business.  Ou  Oct.  19,  1876,  he  married  Alice, 
daughter  of  D.  M.  Goodwin,  a prominent  physician 
of  Minneapolis,  and  about  the  same 
time  was  admitted  a partner  in  the 
milling  firm  of  Clias.  A.  Pillshury  & 

Co.  An  experience  of  fourteen  years 
asati  active  manager  of  the  largest 
milling  business  in  the  world  gave 
him  a mastery  of  the  business,  so 
upon  the  sale  of  that  great  property 
lie  joined  with  other  gentlemen  of 
the  city  in  organizing  the  North- 
western Consolidated  MilUngCo.,of 
which  he  became  a director  and  one 
of  the  managing  committee  Next  to 
the  Pillshury- Washburn  syndicate, 
this  is  the  largest  milling  business  in 
tiie  country.  It  owns  and  operates 
the  Crown  Holler,  Pettit,  North- 
western, Columbia,  aud  Galaxy 
mills,  with  a daily  capacity  of  about 
10,500  barrels  of  flour,  atid  a daily 
consumption  of  wheat  of  over  50,000  bushels.  Mr. 
Pillshury  was  a director  in  the  First  National  Bank, 
the  oldest  aud  largest  bank  In  the  city, alsoin  the  Swed- 
isb-American  Bank, one  of  the  latest.  Hewaspresident 
of  the  Minneapolis,  Lyndale,  and  Minnetonka  Rail- 
way, a suburban  steam  line,  until  that  company  was 
absorbed  in  the  present  electric  system  of  rapid 
transit  . He  was  for  two  years  president  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society,  during  which  time  he  gave  the 
management  his  jiersonal  attention,  and  subjected  it 
to  the  strictest  business  methods,  so  that  the  society 
was  placed  on  a firm  financial  basis,  its  annual  exhibi- 
tions being  the  best  in  the  country.  He  lmd  a de- 
cided taste  for  rural  life,  delighted  in  flue  horses, 
and  surrounded  himself  with  blooded  cattle.  His 
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summer  home  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Minnetonka, 
and  his  farm,  well  stocked  with  choicest  cattle,  sheep, 
and  blooded  horses,  were  bis  special  delight.  He 
possessed  a One  artistic  faculty,  and  had  embellished 
his  home  with  rare  examples  of  the  sculptor’s  and 
painter's  art.  He  was  the  first  to  introduce  art  into 
Minneapolis  on  a large  scale.  Mr.  Pillsbury  was  a 
very  active  member  of  the  Minneapolis  Club.  His 
charities  were  very  liberal  but  unostentatious.  He 
died  from  malignant  diphtheria.  May  15,  1892. 

CONVERSE,  Dexter  Edgar,  manufacturer, 
was  born  in  Swanton,  Yt.,  Apr.  21,  1828,  son  of  Or- 
Iin  aud  Louisa  Converse  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
both  of  English  descent.  His  grandfather,  Paine 
Converse  was  descended  from  Edward  Converse, 
who  came  to  America  with  Gov.  Wiuthrop  in  1680. 
The  family  history  traces  the  name  Converse,  origin- 
ally De  Couriers,  "hack  to  French  or  Flemish  origin, 
its  entrance  into  Eugland  dating  from  the  Norman 
Conquest.  The  American  descendants  are  settled 
throughout  New  England,  and  are  largely  identified 
with  ail  lines  of  commercial  and  manufacturing  en- 
terprises. The  father  of  our  subject  died  when  the 
boy  was  three  years  old,  and  bis  mother  having  mar- 
ried again,  he' was  reared  by  Ms  uncle,  Albert  G. 
Brown,  of  Canada,  being  engaged  with  him  in  the 
manufacture  of  woolen  goods,  until  he  reached  his 
majority,  and  received  his  education  at  the  common 
schools'  At  twenty-one  he  secured  a position  in  a 
cotton  mill  at  Cohoes.  N.  Y.,  where  bo  remained  five 
years.  In  1854  he  went  to  Lincolnlou,  N.  C.,  where 
he  was  superintendent  of  a cotton  null  for  a few 
months.  In  February,  1855,  be 
settled  at  Bivingsville  (now  Glen- 
dale), S.  C.,  where  he  lived  un- 
til 1891,  when  he  removed  to 
Spartanburg.  While  at  Bivings- 
ville, be  purchased  an  interest 
in  the  cotton  mill  there,  aud 
soon  became  its  manager.  The 
mill  then  container!  only  1,800 
spindles  and  twenty-six  looms, 
which  formed  the  nucleus,  how- 
ever, of  his  present  extensive 
works  and  the  beginning  of 
his  successful  career  as  a cot- 
ton manufacturer.  The  Biv- 
ingsville  soon  became  the  Glen- 
dale mills,  and  in  1886  was  in- 
corporated as  the  I).  E.  Con- 
verse Co.  The  mill  now  has  17,- 
000  spindles,  510  looms,  and  in 
addition  the  company  operates  a cotton  gin.  Souring 
mill,  and  a 1,800  acre  farm.  The  village  of  Glendale, 
and  all  of  its  property  belongs  to  the  company.  Iu 
1880  Mr.  Converse  with  some  associates  formed  the 
Clifton  Manufacturing  Co.  The  town  of  Clifton 
with  8,000  inhabitants,  its  schools,  churches,  stores, 
etc.,  owes  its  existence  to  the  company.  He  is  a 
large  stockholder  in  the  Glendale  and  Clifton 
mills,  also  owning  stock  in  the  Pacolet,  Whitney  and 
Spartan  mills,  lie  is  president  of  the  D.  E.’ Con- 
verse Co.,  and  the  Clifton  Manufacturing  Co.,  is  di- 
rector and  stockholder  in  the  National,  Merchants’ 
and  Farmers’  and  Savings  bank  of  Spartanburg,  be- 
sides owninga  large  amount  of  real  estate  iu  the  city 
aud  county  of  Spartanburg.  He  is  trustee  of  the 
State  Institution  for  the  deaf  mutes  and  blind  at  Ce- 
dar Spring,  and  also  of  the  Jennings  Orphanage 
located  near  Spartanburg.  He  is  president  of  the 
Converse  College  Co.,  to  the  establishment  of 
which  institution  be  has  contributed  largely,  and  in 
token  of  Spartanburg's  appreciation  of  his’ effort  in 
this  behalf,  the  stockholders  asked  that  the  institu- 
tion be  called  by  bis  name.  It  is  designed  for  the 
higher  education  of  young  women  ; and  the  standard 
of  scholarship  is  as  high  aud  the  work  as  thorough  as 


that  required  in  colleges  for  men.  Mr.  Converse  is  a 
Republican  with  regard  to  national  issues,  although 
a Democrat  in  state  aud  local  politics.  He  is  one  of 
the  most  prominent  business  men  in  South  Carolina, 
is  largely  identified  with  the  business  interests  and 
enterprises  of  Spartanburg,  and  is  the  chief  promoter 
of  cottou  manufacturing  in  the  South.  During  the 
civil  war  be  was  euroiled  in  the  confederate  ranks 
but  was  detailed  to  attend  to  his  factory  for  the  pro- 
duct of  which  the  country  had  need.  Air.  Convene 
married  Helen  A.  Twichell  of  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 

WILSON,  Benjamin  Frank,  first  president  of 
Converse  College,  was  born  near  Mayesville,  Sumter 
co.  8.  C.,  March  12,  1862,  of  Scolch-Irish  descent. 
His  aucestors,  who  fled  from  Scotland  to  avoid  the 
religious  persecution  incident  to  signing  the  " League 
and  Covenant,”  first  emigrating  to  the  north  of  Ire- 
land and  from  there  to  the  Black  river  settlement 
in  Williamsburg  county.  8.  C.,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Mr.  Wilson's  parents  were  Benjamin  F.  Wil- 
son, born  June  21,  1830,  and  Rebecca  Wilson,  bora 
iu  Marion  county,  S.  C.,  in  1830,  and  a daughter  of 
William  Thomas’  Wilson.  His  paternal  grandfather, 
James  Harvey  Wilson,  was  one  of  the  first  settlers 
of  Sumter  county.  Until  seventeen  years  of  age  the 
son  lived  upon  his  father’s  cotton  plantation.  He 
received  his  early  education  at  the  country  schools, 
and  in  1880  entered  Davidson  College.  N orth  Carolina, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1884,  having  com- 
pleted five  years'  course  in  four.  During  his  college 
career  he  was  the  recipient  of  many  honors,  receiv- 
ing medals  both  in  his  junior  and  senior  years,  and 
being  electa!  valedictorian  of  his  class.  In  the  fall 
of  1884  he  entered  the  theological  seminary  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Columbia,  8.  G.,  and  the 
next  year  he  entered  the  theological  seminary  at 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  from  which  he  was  graduated  iu 
1887.  During  his  course  there  he  took  postgradu- 
ate work  in  psychology  and  historic  theology  un- 
der Dre.  Patton,  McCoah,  and  Hodge,  respectively.- 
He  also  took  the  second  Greek  prize  during  his  first 
year,  and  iu  his  second  year  he  won  the  first  schol- 
arship prize  in  Hebrew.*  In  the  summer  of  1887  be 
was  invited  to  churches  in  Spartanburg,  8.  C.,  aud 
in  Birmingham,  Ala.  He  accepted  the  call  to  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Spartanburg,  and  con- 
tinual with  great  success  as  its  pastor  until  1890. 
The  summer  of  1888  he  spent  in  the  University  of 
Berlin,  Germany,  pursuing  philosophical  and  philo- 
logical studies.  In  1889  Mr.  Wilson  was  elected  al- 
umuus  orator  by  his  alma  tuater.  In  the  spring  of 
1889,  he  was  elected  pastor  of  the  First  Presoyterian 
Church  of  Richmond,  Ky.,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
the  chair  of  Christian  apologetics  of  the  Central  Uni- 
versity of  Richmond,  Ky.,  noth  of  which  invitations 
he  declined.  In  the  winter  of  1889  he  was  elected 
president  of  Converse  College,  and  organized  a well- 
appointed  institution  of  learning,  for  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  women,  which  in  its  standard  of  scholarship 
has  maintainul  the  highest  record  of  auy  college  for 
women  in  the  Southern  states,  and  has  in  its  third 
ear  enrolled  800  students  from  16  states  and  Canada, 
’he  college  now  has  twenty-five  officers  and  teachers 
selected  from  some  of  nnr  best  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. July  30,  1890.  Pres.  Wilson  was  married  to 
Mrs.  Sallie  Poster,  daughter  of  J.  C.  Farrar,  formerly 
a prominent  merchant  of  Charleston,  and  the  widow 
of  the  late  J.  A.  Foster  of  Spartanburg.  Pros.  Wilson 
s a member  of  the  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon  Fraternity. 
He  is  a contributor  to  the  ••  Quarterly  Review.”  and 
other  periodicals,  is  a talented  educator,  preacher, 
writer,  aud  a strong  executive  officer. 

ARCHER,  Henry  Hayea,  street  railway  man- 
ager. was  bora  at  Rokeby,  Chester  co..  Pa.,  July  1, 
1860,  of  English  descent.  He  attended  the  common 
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schools  until  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  then  began 
his  career  as  a laborer  with  pick  and  shovel  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  Later  he  learned  teleg- 
raphy, and  in  1876  was  operator  for  the  same  com- 
pany, and  in  1877-78-79  was  employed  on  a con- 
struction train  for  maintenance  of  way  in  the  (rack 
department,  and  in  1880-81  was  employed  as  brake- 
man.  In  the  winter  of  1881  -82  he  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Wilmington  and  Northern  Railroad  of 
Delaware,  and  successively  held  the  positions  of  pas- 
senger brakeman,  conductor,  and  train  dispatcher, 
until  1885,  when  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad  as  yard  master,  continuing 
in  that  position  until  1888.  He 
was  then  engaged  by  the  Wil- 
mington City  Railway  Co.  as 
assistant  superintendent,  eight- 
een months  later  was  made'  su- 
perintendent, and  three  years 
after  was  appointed  general 
manager  and  treasurer,  con- 
tinuing until  November,  1892, 
when  ho  removed  to  Scranton 
to  accept  the  position  of  general 
manager  of  the  Scranton  Trac- 
tion Co.,  the  revenues  of  which 
have  increased  over  twenty-five 
percent,  under  his  efticieutnian- 
agenient.  Mr.  Archer  is  president 
ot  the  Valley  Railway  Co.  of 
Scranton.and  vice-president  of  the 
People’s  Railway  Co.  of  Scran- 
ton, and  the  system  of  which 
he  is  manager  comprises  thirty -eight  miles  of  road, 
owned  by  seven  distinct  companies,  though  operated 
by  the  Scranton  Traction  Co.  Mr.  Archer  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  is  a promin- 
ent Knight-Templar  and  Elk,  and  in  politics  a Re- 
publican. 

LIVERMORE,  George,  author,  was  born  iu 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  July  10,  1809.  He  was  a des- 
cendant of  John  Livermore,  who  emigrated  from 
Ipswich,  England,  in  1884,  and  settled  in  Watertown, 
Mass.  The  boy  attended  the  public  and  private 
schools  at  Cambridgeport  until  he  bod  reached  the 
age  of  fourteen  years,  at  the  same  time  preparing 
for  college.  At  one  private  school  he  had  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  as  a fellow-pupil.  Young  Liv- 
ermore did  not  go  to  college,  however,  but  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  entered  a store  at  Cambridgeport 
kept  by  two  of  his  elder  brothers.  But  in  1827- 
28,  he  |»tssed  through  two  terms  at  the  Deer- 
field Academy.  While  still  a mere  boy  he  showed 
remarkable  precocity,  and  was  a voluminous  reader, 
always  employing  his  savings  and  spare  time  in  pur- 
chasing ana  reading  books.  In  1829  he  went  to  Walt- 
ham, where  he  acted  as  a salesman  in  a dry-goods 
store  for  a year,  and  from  that  time  for  some  years 
he  moved  about  from  one  place  to  another  taking 
whatever  service  offered,  but  in  all  that  time  he  devot- 
ed his  leisure  to  reading  and  studying.  In  1888  he 
formed  a partnership  wtth  an  older  brother  in  bad- 
ness as  wool  merchants,  which  resulted  successfully. 
On  Oct.  1,  1889,  Mr.  Livermore  married  Elizabeth 
Cunningham  Odlorne,  of  Cambridgeport.  Mean- 
while ho  was  accumulating  a library  which  grew  to 
possess  considerable  importance  and  value.  In  1842 
he  received  a copy  of  Eliot’s ‘•Indian  Bible,”  as  a 
gift  from  his  brother,  who  purchased  it  for  $25. 
Copies  of  this  book  have  since  been  sold  for  more 
that  $1,000.  Gradually  Mr.  Livermore  began  to  bo 
recognized  as  an  antiquarian  and  man  of  letters, 
and  also  as  a writer  for  the  newspapers  and  reviews 
of  bibliographical  and  historical  topics,  his  articles 
being  very  gladly  accepted  by  publishers.  Event- 
ually, he  gathered  one  of  the  finest  collections  of 
Bibles  in  the  country.  In  1845  he  assisted  in  the 


editorship  of  Grahame’s  "History  of  the  United 
States,"  and  the  same  year  he  visited  Europe,  where 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Samuel  Rogers,  Words- 
worth, and  many  other  distinguished  authors.  In 
1846  and  thereafter.  Mr.  Livermore  was  a frequent 
contributor  to  the  " Cambridge  Chronicle,”  a weekly 
newspaper  published  in  Cambridgeport.  There  he 
published  hisarticle  on  the  " New  England  Primer.” 
Later  on  he  appeared  in  the  “ North  American  Re- 
view,” in  a senes  of  papers  on  "Public  Libraries.” 
He  was  made  a trustee  of  the  State  Library  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1849.  In  1850  he  received  from  Harvard. 
College  the  honorary  degree  of  M.  A.  Mr.  Livermore 
was  always  deeply  interested  in  political  affairs  of 
his  state  and  of  the  nation,  but  he  never  took  office. 
In  1855  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Mr.  Livermore  lost 
nearly  all  his  properly  in  1857,  but  the  outbreak  of 
the  civil  war  brought  about  such  a demand  for 
goods  which  were  manufactured  by  his  firm  that  he 
soon  realized  a large  fortune,  of  which  he  gave  freely 
to  the  cause  of  the  Union.  During  the  latter  part 
of  the  war,  Mr.  Livermore’s  health  broke  down  and 
he  died  in  Cambridge.  Mass.,  Aug.  30,  1865. 

McILWRATH,  William,  merchant,  was  bom 
at  Belfast,  Ireland,  June  10,  1884.  He  was  second 
youngest  of  a family  of  eight  children  born  to  Samuel 
and  Annie  Gray  Mcllwratu.  His  boyhood  life  was  one 
of  labor.  He  learnt  first  the  trade  of  linen  weaver, 
and  afterwards  that  of  baker  and  confectioner.  In 
1856  he  came  to  America  and  first  settled  at  Ful- 
ton, Calloway  co..  Mo.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war  of  1861  he  was  in  a border  state  where 
feeling  ran  highest  and  divisions  of  families  and 
communities  were  widest.  In  1862  he  enrolled 
in  the  9th  cavalry  regiment,  M.  8.  XL  From  Aug. 
22d  of  that  year  until  Dec.  4th  he  was  in  command 
of  his  company  operating  with  the  Federal  forces 
under  Gen.  Pleasanton  in  driving  the  Confederate 
Gen.  Price  out  of  the  state  in  what  was  known  as  the 
“ Price  Raid.”  He  was  soon  promoted  to  first  lieu- 
tenant, and  was  detailed  for  duty  at  Paris,  Mo.,  as 
provost-marshal.  He  filled  this  Important  position 
from  Deccinlier,  1862.  to  August,  1868;  and  then  was 
sent  to  Chillicothe,  Mo.,  in  the  same  line  of  duty. 
This  position  ho  held  until  Au- 
gust, 1864.  Ho  was  mustered  out 
of  the  service  in  April,  1865, 
and  returned  to  Chillicothe  and 
engaged  in  the  grocery  busi- 
ness. A year  or  so  later  lie  was 
appointed  postmaster  of  Chilli- 
cothe,  and  during  his  three  years’ 
of  service  gave  up  business  and 
devoted  ids  whole  time  to  official 
duties.  In  1869,  upon  retiring 
from  official  life,  he  established 
himself  iu  a general  book  and 
stationery  store,  and  when  the 
legislature  of  the  state  of  Miss- 
ouri, by  special  act  of  March, 

1887,  established  the  State  Indus- 
trial Home  for  Girls,  the  gover- 
nornamedMr.  Mcllwmth  as  one 
of  the  board  of  control  for  the 
long  term  of  six  years,  and  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
board  he  was  elected  president,  and  held  the  po- 
sition until  the  end  of  his  term.  In  all  that  pertained 
to  the  successful  and  practical  establishment  and 
the  subsequent  working  of  the  home,  in  supervising 
the  plans  and  construction,  autl  in  making  its  success 
large  and  creditable,  Mr.  Mcllwrath  has  been  the 
central  figure.  In  local  educational  matters  he  has 
also  been  a progressive  factor.  In  1886  he  was  made 
a member  of  Cnillicothe’s  Board  of  Education,  and 
afterward  its  president.  Since  the  inauguration  of 
the  new  board  the  wards  of  the  city,  four  In  num- 
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ber,  have  been  supplied  with  proper  buildings 
through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Mcllwrath  and  his  co- 
workers. 

KELLEY,  William  Darrah,  congressman,  was 
boru  in  Phila<lelphia,  Pa.,  Apr.  12,  1814.  He  was  a 
descendant  of  John  Kelley,  a major  in  the  war  of 
the  revolution.  The  death  of  his  father,  in  bis 
childhood,  left  the  family  in  such  straitened  circum- 
stances that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  school  at  eleveu 
years  of  age,  and  go  to  work,  first  as  an  errand-boy, 
and  afterward  as  copy-holder  to  a printer.  At  thir- 
teen he  was  apprenticed  to  a jeweler,  with  whom  he 
remained  seven  years.  Having  thus  become  master 
of  his  trade,  he  practised  it  in  Poston  for  five  years, 
during  which  he  made  a number  of  public  speeches 
as  a free-trader  and  Democrat.  In  1840  he  relumed 
to  Philadelphia  to  study  law  in  the  office  of  Col. 
James  Page,  who  had  been  attracted  to  him  by  bis 
speeches.  In  five  years  he  rose  to  be  deputy  prose- 
cutiug  attorney  for  tbe  state,  and  in  1846  he  became 
judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  by  appointment, 
and  in  1851  (under  a new  law),  by  election.  In  this 
position  lie  rendered  a number  of  important  decis- 
ions. In  1854  his  anti-slavery  sympathies,  coupled 
with  a change  in  his  views  respecting  free-trade, 
carried  him  into  the  Republican  party,  and  two  years 
later  he  was  nominated  for  congress  on  that  ticket, 
but  was  defeated.  He  was  a delegate  to  the  conven- 
tion which  nominated  Lincoln  for  the  presidency  in 
1860,  and  was  the  same  year  elected  representative 
to  congress  from  the  fourth  congressional  district, 
which  he  represented  from  that  time  on,  without  inter- 
ruption, until  his  death.  As  a congressman,  he  was 
an  ardent  advocate  of  arming  the  slaves,  a member 
of  the  committee  of  ways  aud  means  for  twenty 
years,  and  so  thoroughly  identified  with  the  protect- 
ive tariff,  particularly  in  its  relations  to  the  industries 
of  his  own  state,  that  he  became  known  os  “ Pig  Iron 
Kelley”  all  over  the  country;  frequently,  it  is  said, 
receiving  letters  addressed  to  "Hon.  P.  I.  Kelley." 
Besides  a number  of  books  and  pamphlets  on  politi- 
cal subjects,  lie  published  " Letters  from  Europe” 
(1880),  in  which  is  embodied  the  results  of  investiga- 
tions made  by  him  during  a numlicr  of  trips  abroad. 
He  died  at  Washington,  D.  0.,  Jan.  9.  1890. 

O’NEIL,  John,  manufacturer,  was  bom  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  Jan.  20,  1849,  son  of  Morgan  O'Neil,  a 
native  of  couuty  Cork,  Ireland,  and  so  prominently 
identified  with  the  struggle  for 
independence  in  1848  that  he  was 
compelled  to  flee  to  the  United 
States  to  eseajie  the  consequen- 
ces of  Ins  patriotism.  He  had 
inherited  his  love  of  country 
from  his  father,  who  was  en- 
gaged in  the  uprising  of  1798 
and  oniy  escaped  transportation 
through  the  eloquent  pleadings 
of  a nobleman  before  the  cas- 
tle authorities.  When  Morgan 
O’Neii  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  he  brought  with  him  as 
his  wife  Catherine  Harde,  a na- 
tive of  the  same  county,  aud  to- 
gether they  landed  in  Boston  in 
1848.  He  began  bis  new  life 
as  a manufacturer  of  men’s 
clothing  and  met  with  unusual 
success.  His  son  was  educated  in  the  Boston  public 
schools,  graduating  from  the  grammar  school  when 
sixteen  years  of  age.  He  at  once  apprenticed  to  the 
trade  of  wood-turning  and  thoroughly  learned  his 
craft  and  became  a master  workman.  He  removed 
to  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  in  November,  1870,  where  he 
found  employment  at  liis  trade  and  was  soon  a part- 
ner in  the  business.  He  was  afterwards  joined  the 
establishment  of  Peuuimau  & Co.  as  partner,  and  his 


experience,  judgment,  and  skill  soon  made  the  firm 
one  of  the  meet  prominent  in  the  state.  On  the 
death  of  Mr.  Pennitnau  he  bought  the  interest  and 
became  the  sole  owner.  His  saw-mills,  plnning-mills, 
and  wood-turning  factories  consume  millions  of  feet  of 
lumber,  and  find  ready  markets  in  all  directions  from 
Jacksonville  extending  into  other  states.  Mr.  O’Neil 
was  married  on  July  5,  1885,  to  Miunie,  daughter  of 
Samuel  Owens  of  South  Carolina,  and  they  have 
three  children.  He  is  the  owner  of  large  tracts  of 
land  in  and  around  Jacksonville,  besides  extensive 
timber  lands  throughout  the  stale,  and  is  largely  in- 
terested iu  the  material  welfare  of  liia  adopted  city. 

EESS,  Simeon  Davidson,  educator,  was  born 
near  Lima,  O.,  Dec.  11,  1861,  son  of  Henry  Foss,  a 
fanner.  When  but  four  years  of  age  his  fattier  died, 
leaving  the  family  almost  des- 
titute, they  barely  escaping  de- 
pendence upon  public  charity. 

The  boy  obtained  a meagre  ele- 
mentary education  at  a countiy 
school,  aud  at  the  age  of  eight- 
een he  entered  a select  school  at 
West  Newton,  and  continued  for 
one  year.  He  then  became  a stu- 
dent in  the  Ohio  Normal  Uni- 
versity where  he  was  graduated 
A.B.  In  1889,  bearing  first  honor 
in  his  class.  While  pursuing 
his  studies  here  he  taught  sev- 
eral terms  of  school  in  the  coun- 
try, aud  during  the  last  two 
ears  of  his  under-graduate  work, 
e served  as  tutor  in  the  uni- 
versity, and  on  graduation  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  his- 
tory and  science.  In  1898  he  received  the  degree  of 
LL.B,,  and  has  since  had  charge  of  the  law  depart- 
ment in  the  university.  Prof.  Fess  has  published 
"A  Compendium  of'  U.  8.  History”  (1891);  and 
"Outlines  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene”  (1893).  The 
former  of  these  has  now  (1895)  passed  its  second  edi- 
tion, and  the  latter  bids  fair  to  be  widely  used  in 
schools.  He  is  favorably  known  throughout  Ohio 
and  adjoining  states  as  an  instructor  at  teachers’  in- 
stitutes, and  as  a popular  lecturer.  He  has  been 
prominent  in  the  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  being  a 
member  of  the  Ohio  state  executive  committee  of  that 
organization,  and  having  liecn  a delegate  to  the  inter- 
national convention  held  at  Philadelphia  in  1888. 
He  superintends  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Sabbath- 
school  of  Ada,  anti  teaches  a class  numlicring  about 
800.  In  1890  lie  was  married  to  Eva  Caudas,  daughter 
of  Capt.  B.  A.  Thomas,  of  Rushville,  0. 

THOMPSON,  John,  banker,  was  horn  in  Berk- 
shire county,  Mass.,  in  1800,  the  son  of  a well-to-do 
farmer,  who  instilled  into  hismind  the  maxim,  “ hard 
work  and  plenty  of  it.”  He  worked  ou  the  farm  un- 
til his  nineteenth  year,  attending  school  during  the 
winter  season.  He  completed  his  education  at  Had- 
ley Academy,  then  a famous  institution,  and  at  twen- 
ty engaged  in  teaching  in  Hampshire  county,  and 
later  took  charge  of  a school  in  Albany,  N.  Y.  He 
was  for  three  years  agent  of  the  Yates  & McIntosh 
lottery,  a venture  authorized  by  the  state  legislature 
for  the  benefit  of  Union  College.  His  net  earnings 
in  tbe  employ  of  this  firm  aggregated  something 
over  $1,000,  and  with  t his  insignificant  capital  he 
made  bis  start  in  Wall  street.  In  a few  years  he 
had  accumulated  $10,000,  when  realizing  the  need  of 
a journal  giving  reliable  information  on  the  currency 
of  tbe  country, 'which  at  that  time  consisted  of  state 
bank  issues,  he  established  "Thompson’s  Bank  Note 
Reporter,”  the  pioneer  journal  of  its  kind.  In  time  its 
circulation  exceeded  125,000  copies  per  week.  Hia 
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bold  denunciation  of  bad  banking  and  fraudulent 
issues  of  currency  notes  involved  him  in  several  law- 
suits, the  most  prominent  of  which  was  in  1838  with 
Moses  Y.  Beach,  owner  of  the  "Sun,”  whom  he 
sued  for  blackmail,  the  jury  awarding  him  the  full 
amount  of  damages,  $10,000,  without  leaving  their 
seats.  In  1882  he  opened  a small  office  on  Wall 
street,  and  took  the  initiative  in  the  establishment  of 
the  national  banking  system,  whose  adoptiou  by  the 
government  was  greatly  due  to  his  influence  and  ad- 
vocacy. Forseeing  the  perils  that  must  inevitably 
follow  the  lack  of  a staple  and  solid  currency,  he 
forwarded  communications  upon  the  subject  to 
Pres.  Lincoln  and  Sec.  Chase.  His  suggestions 
were  favorably  considered  and  formed  the  ground- 
work for  the'  uatioual  bank  system  as  put  before 
congress  in  1868.  In  the  latter  part  of  this  year  lie 
established  the  First  National  Bank  of  New  York 
city,  the  first  in  the  country,  with  but  two  stockhold- 
er^ members  of  his  own  family.  Fora  time  it  was 
deterred  from  the  privilege*  of  the  clearing  house, 
through  the  opposition  of  the  other  banks,  which, 
however,  were  soon  glad  toaward  them.  In  1878  he 
severed  his  connection  with  this  bank  and  set  about 
organizing  The  Chase  National  Bank,  of  which  he 
was  subsequently  vice-president.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Stock  Exchange,  but  seldom  weut  on  the 
floor.  His  death  occurred  Apr.  20,  1891,  iu  New 
York  city. 

THOMPSON,  Frederick  F.,  banker,  was  boru 
in  New  York  city.  1886,  the  son  of  John  Thompson, 
a banker  of  that  city.  After  a thorough  preparation 
for  college,  in  1852'  he  entered  Williams’,  and  sub- 
sequently founded  there  the  Lambda  chapter  of  the 
Delta  Psi  fraternity.  In  1854  he  left  college  to 

?;o  abroad  on  an  important  business  mission  for  his 
ather,  but  afterward  returned  to  college,  was  re- 
stored to  his  class,  aud  received  his  degree,  his 
name  appearing  on  the  list  as  a regular  graduate 
of  the  class  of  1856.  In  1857  he  was  married  to  the 
daughter  of  M.  H.  Clarke, 
governor  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  and  subsequently  es- 
tablished the  banking-house 
of  Thompson  Brothers,  and 
the  same  year  succeeded  to  his 
father's  business.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  civil  war  lie  se- 
cretly organized  and  drilled 
large  bodus  of  colored  troops, 
and  afterward  entered  the  ser- 
vice himself  as  captain  of  the 
87th  New  York  artillery.  As 
a business  man  lie  has  been 
eminently  successful,  aud 
founded  the  National  Cur- 
rency Bank  of  New  York  city, 
which  institution  wasaf  terward 
profitably  closed,  and  also  with 
others  established  the  First 
National  of  Detroit  and  the 
Columbia  Bank  at  Chatham,  N.  Y.  He  is  also  con- 
nected with  other  financial  corporations,  and  is  in- 
terested iu  the  construction  of  the  Nicaragua  canal, 
and  many  manufacturing  enterprises.  He  has  been 
prominently  connected  with  educational  and  benev- 
olent work,  was  one  of  the  chief  movers  in  building 
the  Ontario  Orphan  Asylum,  aud  the  buildings  of 
Williams  College,  Vassar,  au*i  Teachers’  Colleges, 
and  others.  He  is  trustee  of  Williams  and  Vassar 
Colleges,  the  Ontario  Orphan  Asylum,  New  York 
Dispensary,  and  numbers  of  libraries  and  associa- 
tions. To  the  students  of  Vassar  College  he  is  known 
as  "Uncle  Fred."  He  supports  a free  course  of 
amusement  lectures  iu  Wiiliamstowu,  and  is  a gen- 
erous beneficiary,  in  an  unostentatious  way,  to  num- 
erous educational  institutions.  He  has  never  enter- 


tained any  aspirations  for  political  life,  but  is  a 
member  of  several  clubs  and  scientific  societies, 
among  them  the  American  Institute,  Historical,  Geo- 
graphical, Photographic,  Microscopical,  and  Archte- 
ological. 

BROWN,  John,  clergyman,  was  boru  in  New 
York  city.  May  19,  1791.  He  received  his  early 
education  iu  bis  native  city,  entered  Columbia  Col- 
lege, aud  was  graduated,  Aug.  7, 1811,  as  the  valedic- 
torian of  his  class.  He  selected  the  ministry  as  his 
profession,  and  studied  theology  under  the  Rt,  Rev. 
John  H.  Hobart,  the  assistant  bishop  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  diocese  of  New  York.  He  was  licensed 
as  a lay  reader  to  Ffahkitl,  Oct.  12,  1812,  and 
continued  as  such  in  the  old  parish  of  Trinity  Church 
until  Apr.  18,  1814,  when  he  returned  to  New  York 
city,  aud  was  ordained  to  the 
diaconate  in  St.  Mark’s  Church 
in  the  Bowery.  On  Sept.  18th, 
of  the  same  year  he  accepted  a 
call  to  Trinity  Church,  Fish- 
kill.  On  Nov.  15,  1815,  he 
was  ordnined  to  the  priesthood 
by  Bishop  Hobart,  in  Trinity 
Church,  New  York  city.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1815,  after 
officiating  twice  on  Sunday  in 
his  own  parish  at  Fish  kill,  lie 
established  a third  service  iu 
Newburgh.  He  found  but  two 
communicants  in  the  village. 

A room  was  obtained  in  the 
Bath  Hotel,  in  South  Water 
street,  where  the  services  of  the 
young  minister  were  favorably 
received.  Iu  1815  he  received 
a call  to  the  rectorship  of  St.  George’s  Church,  New- 
burgh, which  he  accepted.  Dr.  Brown  alsoorganized 
St.  Thomas’s  Church,  New  Windsor;  was  chosen 
ib*  rector,  devoting  one-fourth  of  his  time  to  the  New 
Windsor  parish— until  1847.  He  organized  St.  John’s 
Church  at  Monticello;  Grace  Church  at  Middletown; 
and  the  churches  at  Cornwall  and  Marlborough.  He 
revived  the  chureh  at  Goshen;  also  St.  Andrew’s  at 
Walden;  St.  Peter’s  at  PeekskUl;  aud  St.  Philip’s  at 
Garrisons;  holding  services  at  intervals  at  these  places 
until  the  churches  were  strong  enough  to  support  rec- 
tors. He  attended  to  the  work  of  his  parish  without 
assistance  until  Feb.  1,  1859,  when  an  iissistaut  min- 
ister was  appointed.  On  Feb.  6,  1878,  he  resigned 
the  rectorship,  and  was  made  rector  emeritus.  Dr. 
Brown  received  the  degree  of  M.A.  from  Columbia 
College  in  1815,  and  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Hobart 
College  in  1841.  He  was  elected  a trustee  of  the 
General  Theological  Seminary  in  1882,  and  continued 
a member  of  the  board  until  his  death.  During  his 
ministry  he  preached  sjieeial  sermous  on  the  occasion 
of  the  death  of  ten  presidents  of  the  United  States. 
Jan.  14,  1856,  he  presided  at  the  obsequies  of  Uzal 
Knapp,  the  last  of  the  life  guards  of  Washington. 
Aside  from  his  distinguished  services  to  the  church, 
Dr.  Browu  exhibited  a devotion  and  zeal  in  other 
matters  second  only  to  his  fidelity  aud  love  for  his 
priestly  calling.  He  served  as  one  of  the  trustees  of 
the  academy,  and  was  president  of  the  board  from 
188r  until  the  property  was  transferred  to  the  school 
trustees  of  the  village.  He  was  a member  of  the 
first  board  of  trustees  of  the  common  schools,  the 
president  of  the  first  horicultural  society  of  New- 
burgh, and  was  chaplain  of  the  19th  regiment  there. 
He  became  a member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity 
in  1817,  in  Hiram  lodge,  and  from  1878  uutil  hfs 
death,  he  was  chaplain  of  Hudson  river  lodge.  Dr. 
Brown’s  life  was  a singularly  eventful  one — full  of  sac- 
rifice and  zeal  in  the  work  of  the  Master.  His  influ- 
ence was  ever  exerted  in  the  encouragement  and  sup- 
port of  various  benevolent,  educational  and  ennobling 
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movements  of  the  day.  People  of  all  sects  and  de- 
nominations recognized  the  perfectness,  the  beauty, 
the  worth  of  such  a life  as  his.  Dr.  Brown  married, 
Nov.  15,  1819,  Frances  Elizabeth,  .daughter  of  Hub- 
ert Ludlow,  of  Newburgh,  and  had  ten  children. 
His  wife  died,  Apr.  19,  1871.  He  died  at  his  home 
in  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  15,  1884. 

LENAGHAN,  John  Francis,  merchant,  was 
born  in  county  Armagh,  Ireland,  Aug.  81,  1854.  His 
father,  Thomas  Leuaghan,  was  a prominent  farmer, 
and  a direct  descendant  of  the  O’Neills,  the  chiefs 
of  Ulster.  His  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Alice  McCoy,  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  a well  to-do  fanner  of 
Armagh.  The  son  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1807.  and  en- 
tered Ilockhill  College,  Ellicott 
City,  Md.  He  remained  there 
until  1871,  when  he  became  a 
clerk  in  a grocery  house  in 
W ashington,  D.  C.  Having  mas- 
tered its  details  in  three  years,  be 
went  to  Ireland,  and  after  spend- 
ing some  time  with  his  family, 
set  out  on  an  extensive  tour 
of  Europe.  He  returner!  to  the 
Uuited  States  in  1875,  and  began 
business  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
as  a wholesale  dealer  in  but- 
ter and  cheese.  In  1880  be  add- 
ed the  wholesale  wine  and  liquor 
business  to  his  trade,  and  was 
accumulating  wealth  rapidly  when,  in  1888,  a de- 
structive fire  swept  his  house  out  of  existence,  aud 
almost  ruined  him.  He  resumed  business  at  the 
earliest  opportunity,  and  continued  uutil  1885,  when 
he  removed  to  Orfanda,  Fla.,  then  one  of  the  most 
promising  towns  in  the  state,  and  engaged  in  the 
wholesale  grocery  trade.  His  business  increased  so 
rapidly  that  he  was  compelled  to  remove  to  Sanford 
in  1890,  to  secure  better  shipping  facilities,  and  be  in 
communication  with  the  large  areas  in  south  Florida 
over  which  Ids  business  extended.  He  now  (1898) 
occupies  an  immense  brick  warehouse,  filled  with 
goods  received  direct  from  the  manufacturers.  In 
July,  1892,  he  formed  a partnership  with  Dr.  C.  C. 
Haskell,  the  former  treasurer  of  the  Southern  Florida 
Kail  road,  for  handling  butter  and  cheese  at  whole- 
sale, and  this  he  has  added  to  his  grocery  busi- 
ness, now  the  largest  In  south  Florida.  Mr.  Lena- 
gban  was  married  July  8, 1890,  to  Dora  G.,  daughter 
of  Dr.  James  N.  Butt  of  Orlando,  Fla.  She  is  a native 
of  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C.,  her  family  having  been 
settlers  of  that  place  for  several  generations. 

QUINCY,  Josiah  (1st),  was  born  at  Braintree, 
Mass.,  in  1709,  younger  son  of  the  third  Edmund 
Quincy.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1728, 
entered  into  trade,  and  was  much  abroad  until  his 
fortieth  year.  In  1755  he  and  T.  Pownall  were 
Massachusetts  commissioners  to  treat  with  New  York 
as  to  military  defenses  against  the  French,  who  were 
then  building  Fort  Ticonderoga,  aud  threatening 
that  region.  He  was  a warm  patriot,  and  was  much 
shocked  when  Ids  son  undertook  the  defense  of  the 
“ criminals  charged  with  the  murder  of  theirfellow- 
citizens,”  i.  Capt.  Preston  and  the  soldiers,  who 
had  tired  on  the  crowd  at  the  Boston  massacre.  He 
built  the  bouse,  still  In  possession  of  bis  posterity,  at 
Quincy  (then  Braintree),  and  died  there  in  1784. 

KETCH  AM,  Isaac  A.,  inventor,  was  born  in 
Huutiugtou,  L.  I.,  in  1827,  the  only  son  of  John 
Kctcham.  He  received  a good  education,  and.  while 
still  a young  man,  showed  a capacity  for  invention, 
aud  the  application  of  new  devices ' in  machinery, 
which  made  him  generally  known  among  those  in- 
terested in  mechanics.  He  had  the  honor  of  plan- 


nine  the  first  iron-clad  torpedo  boat,  which  was 
built  by  the  U-  8.  government  in  1884.  The  new 
vessel,  called  The  New  Era.  was  very  formidable, 
although  she  did  not  carry  a gun,  and  was  used  on 
the  Janies  rivet,  and  in  other  places,  for  the  purpose 
of  clearing  the  harbor  of  obstructions.  He  next  in- 
vented a device  by  which  an  endless  cable  could  be 
used  in  adjusting  torpedoes  or  batteries  across  chan- 
nel-ways for  harbor  protection.  Mr.  Kctcham ‘s  in- 
ventions were  brought  before  the  U.  S.  navy  depart- 
ment by  Pres.  Lincoln’s  special  request,  but  the 
department,  which  was  at  that  time  under  the  su- 
pervision of  Gideon  Wells,  secretary  of  the  navy, 
paid  little  attention  to  his  devices,  and  reported 
against  them.  Mr»  Ketcliam  married  a daughter  of 
Tliomas  8.  Robbins  of  Huntington,  L.  I.,  and  bad 
two  Bons,  the  elder,  George  F.  Kctcham,  a physi- 
cian, the  younger  an  artist. 


GLOVER,  Charles  Carroll,  banker.  Washing- 
ington,  D.  O.,  was  bom  in  Macon  county,  N.  C.,  Nov. 
24,  1846.  He  had  the  advantage  of  good  parentage, 
his  grandfather,  after  whom  he  is  named,  having 
been  one  of  the  foremost  citizens  of  Washington  in 
tho  early  years  of  this  century.  His  father  was  fol- 
lowing the  profession  of  a surveyor  in  North  Caro- 
lina when  he  met  and  married  Caroline  Percy. 
The  lad  returned  to  Washington  in  July,  1855,  re- 
ceived an  education  at  a private  school,  and  in  1862 
entered  Franck  Taylor’s  book  store  as  clerk.  Three 
years  later  he  entered  the  banking  house  of  Higgs  & 
Co.,  where  he  acted  as  receiving  and  paying  teller 
for  a number  of  years,  when,  about  1878,  he  was 
taken  into  partnership.  Since  lie  has  been  a member 
of  the  firm  be  has  seen  the  deposit  account  of  the  insti- 
tution increase  from  $700,000  to  between  $4,000,000 
and  $5,000,000,  while  his  own  fame  as  a financier 
has  grown  in  the  same  proportion.  The  splen- 
did development  of  the  Washington  and  George- 
town Railroad  Co.  was  due  to  his  judgment  and 
foresight.  At  a time  when  the  interests  of  the 
company  were  being  jeopardized  by  stockholders 
who.  living  out  of  the  city,  were  gradually  mak- 
ing a very  valuable  franchise  worthless,  Mr.  Glover 
stepped  Into  the  breach.  Although  he  owned  but 
thirty  shares  ho  finally  secur- 
ed, by  every  honest  effort,  from 
adroit  argument  to  earnest  plea, 
all  the  proxies  he  could  find. 

He  interested  Mr.  George  Higgs 
in  tho  stock  and  with  the  lat- 
ter’s co-operation  obtained  con- 
trol, defeated  the  old  board  of 
directors,  and  infused  new  blood 
into  the  corporation.  From  that 
time  the  popularity,  carrying 
capacity,  and  earning  power  of 
the  road  increased,  until  to  day 
it  stands  one  of  the  richest  cor- 
porations in  the  United  States, 
operating  three  lines  of  cable 
system,  equipped  with  the  most 
complete  aud  powerful  motive 
plant,  and  owning  large  blocks 
of  real  estate,  worth  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars.  Mr.  Glover  has  also  found 
opportunity  to  work  with  tinflagging  energy  for 
public  interests.  The  acquisition  of  the  national 
park  of  1,500  acres  within  the  district  limits  is  due 
In  part  to  his  unselfish  labors.  The  bill  to  be  intro-  . 
duced  in  congress  was  framed  by  James  Johnston 
and  Calderon  Carlisle,  and  discussed  at  Mr.  Glover’s 
residence,  where  a few  days  later  the  project  was 
heartily’  endorsed.  The  * first  steps  toward  the 
accomplishment  of  the  reclamation  of  the  flats 
and  the  extension  of  the  water  supply  were  also 
inaugurated  by  Sir.  Glover.  He  secured  and  do- 
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Dated  to  the  district  two  acres  of  valuable  land 
on  Fort  Reno  for  the  site  of  a reservoir.  He 
was  also  instrumental  in  the  presentation  to  the 
district  of  the  land  necessary  for  the  construction  of 
Arkansas  and  Arizona  avenues,  in  the  western  por- 
tion of  the  county.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Glover  has 
for  twenty  years’ been  an  intimate  personal  friend  of 
many  of  the  leading  legislators  of  the  land  has  en- 
abled him  to  exercise  a vast  amount  of  influence  for 
the  good  of  the  city.  He  has  enjoyed  the  confidence 
of  every  president  since  Grant  occupied  the  While 
House,  and  has  suggested  to  those  high  in  authority 
the  best  means  for  the  advancement  of  the  nation's 
capital.  Formerly  the  treasurer  of  the  Washington 
Gas  Light  Co.,  and  a director  of  the  National  Union 
Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Mr.  Glover  resigned  these  posi- 
tions because  of  the  multiplicity  of  his  duties,  and 
has  also  recently  retired,  for  the  same  reason,  from 
the  vice-presidency  and  directorship  of  the  Washing- 
ton and  Georgetown  Railroad  Co.  He  did  not  leave 
the  latter  corporation,  however,  until  the  vast  system 
of  improvements  had  been  successfully  inaugurated. 
Even  now,  besides  his  large  interests  in  Riggs  & Co.’s 
Bank,  he  is  vice-president  and  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Safe  Deposit  Co.,  a trustee  of  the  Corcoran 
Gallery  of  Art,  a director  in  the  Columbia  Fire  In- 
surance Co.,  a trustee  of  the  Children’s  Hospital,  the 
executor  of  George  Bancroft’s  estate,  a vestryman  of 
Epiphany  Church,  and  the  president  of  the  Wash- 
ington Stock  Exchange.  A firm  believer  in  the 
great  future  of  Washington,  Mr.  Glover  istheowner 
of  large  tracts  of  suburban  property,  some  of  which, 
purchased  years  ago,  are  now  immensely  valuable. 
His  handsome  country  home  is  situated  near  the  site 
of  the  proposed  National  University,  while  his  city 
residence,  on  Lafayette  square,  is  a model  of  taste  and 
refinement.  He  was  married  on  Jan.  10,  1878,  to 
Anna,  daughter  of  the  late  Rear-Admiral  Poor, 
U.  8.  N.,  and  of  the  three  children  bora  to  this  mar- 
riage two  survive — Elizabeth  Lindsay  and  Charles 
Carroll,  Jr.  Still  in  the  prime  of  life,  vigorous  and 
active,  Mr.  Glover  can  look  foward  to  many  years  of 
usefulness  in  a community  whose  interests*  he  has 
done  so  mucii  to  forward. 

HEALD,  Edward  Pay  son,  educator,  was 
bora  in  Lovell,  Oxford  co.  Me..  Feb.  5,  1848,  and 
comes  of  American  lineage  extending  in  an  unbroken 
line  for  260  years.  His  an- 
cestors, both  on  the  father's 
and  mother's  side,  came  from 
England  with  Gov.  Winthrop 
atul  were  among  the  first  of 
the  Puritans  to  land  at  Massa- 
chusetts Bay.  The  Healds 
settled  near’  Boston  in  1630, 
and  have  resided  in  New  Eng- 
land ever  since.  After  acquir- 
ing a thorough  English  and 
’ classical  education,  our  subject 
commenced  his  career  ns  a 
teacher  at  the  Portland  (Me.) 
Business  College  and  applied 
hi  msel  f so  dll  igently  to  his  chos- 
en profession  that  he  soon  be- 
came known  beyond  his  state. 
In  1868  he  went  to  California, 
and,  though  only  In  his  twentieth  yenr,  opened  a busi- 
ness college  in  San  Francisco,  the*  first  or  the  kind  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  This  pioncerexpcrimcnt  has  contin- 
ued to  prosper,  and  now  ranks  as  one  of  the  lending 
schools  of  its  class  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Heald 
has  repeatedly  visited  every  large  city  in  Europe  and 
America  for  the  puraose  of  familiarizing  himself  with 
the  liest  methods  of  business  education.  The  moral 
and  educational  powerexerted  by  a fen'  commercial 
schools  in  our  large  centres  has  been  chiefly  instru- 
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mental  in  opening  the  world  of  business  to  women, 
and  Heald’s  Business  College  has  been  foremost  in 
this  work.  The  college  employs  a large  faculty,  and 
the  attendance  frequently  runs  up  to  500  students, 
many  of  whom  come  to  it  from  South  America,  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  and  distant  parts  of  the  Pacific. 
The  name  of  Mr.  Heald  has  been  often  mentioned 
for  political  bonore,  which,  however,  he  has  invari- 
ably declined. 

HENDERSON,  Peter,  horticulturist,  was  bom 
in  Pathliead,  .Scotland,  June  9,  1822,  the  youngest 
of  the  three  children  of  James  and  Agnes  Gilchrist 
Henderson.  His  father  w as  a 
laud  steward  and  horticulturist, 
highly  respected  in  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lived  for  his 
industry  and  integrity.  From 
him  Peter  inherited  many  of  the 
strong  traits  of  his  character, 
and  his  vigorous  constitution; 
to  his  mother  he  owed  his  intel- 
lectual endowments.  His  ma- 
ternal grandfather,  Peter  Gil- 
christ, after  whom  he  was 
named,  was  asliepherd.andsub- 
sequently  a florist  and  nursery- 
man. He  wasan  unusually  well 
educated  man  for  one  of  his  sta- 
tion in  life,  and  was  much  given 
to  reading  and  study.  Peter 
was  educated  at  the  parish 
schools,  and  there  first  gave  evi- 
dence of  the  wonderful  Industry  that  characterized 
his  afterlife.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  appren- 
ticed in  the  gardens  of  Melville  Castle,  located  near 
Dalkeith.  These  gardens  were  under  the  direction 
of  George  Stirling,  and  were  considered  the  best 
training  school  in  Scotland.  In  1840  he  competed 
for  ana  won  the  medal  given  by  tbo  Royal  Botanical 
Society  of  Edinburgh  for  the  best  herbarium  of 
native  and  exotic  plants,  a competition  open  to  the 
whole  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  spring  of  1848  be 
sailed  for  America,  and  after  meeting  with  some 
discouragement,  first  obtained  employment  in  the 
nurseries  of  George  Thoruburn,  of  Astoria,  L.  I. 
After  remaining  there  one  year,  he  took  a position 
with  Robert  Buist,  Sr.,  of  Philadelphia,  then  the 
leading  florist  in  the  United  States.  In  1847,  having 
accumulated  a capita)  of  $500,  he  formed  a partner- 
ship with  ids  brother,  James,  who  had  about  the  same 
amount,  and  together  they  started  the  market-garden 
business  in  Jersey  City,  renting  about  ten  acres  of 
land,  upon  wbicu  were  three  small  green-houses. 
They  subsequently  dissolved  partnership,  and  Peter, 
finding  his  taste  for  fancy  gardening  increasing,  be- 
gan to  turn  Ills  attention  more  particularly  in  that 
direction.  In  1864  he  removed  bis  business  to  South 
Bergeu,  and  there  erected  what  was  then  considered 
the  model  range  of  green-houses,  which  were  an  ex- 
ample for  the  florists  of  the  United  States  for  many 
years.  These  buildings  were  torn  down  and  re- 
constructed in  1880,  as  time  had  shown  that  they 
could  be  improved.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Henderson's 
death  his  establishment  covered  five  acres  in  solid 
glass.  In  1862  he  opened  a seed  store  on  Nassau 
street.  New  York  city,  and  in  1871  established  the  seed 
business  known  th'roughtout  the  world  under  the 
name  of  Peter  Henderson  & Co.  He  bad  as  much 
skill  in  the  management  of  tbis  business  as  he  bad 
shown  in  the  culture  of  flowers,  was  constantly  in- 
troducing new  varieties,  and  his  talent  for  advertis- 
ing was  remarkable.  He  was  the  first  to  introduce 
the  plan  of  sending  bis  surplus  plants  to  auction,  and 
subsequently  established  the  system  of  growing 

fdants  for  auction  only,  which  has  since  become  a 
egitimate  part  of  the  business  of  horticulture  in  New 
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York.  Fora  number  of  years  he  personally  prepared 
and  superintended  all  the  matter  for  his  plant  cata- 
logues, and  after  the  establishment  of  the  seed  de- 
partment wrote  the  important  parts  of  that  cata- 
logue. He  also  did  much  towards  the  development 
of  beauty  and  variety  of  color  in  the  common  flowers 
by  cultivation  and  careful  selection.  Peter  Hender- 
son may  fitly  be  called  the  “ father  of  horticulture 
and  ornameutal  gardening”  in  the  United  States,  for 
he  certainly  occupied  a unique  position  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  industry.  His  biographer  has  said  of 
him:  “In  horticulture,  either  nere  or  abroad,  he 
has  no  prototype.  The  annals  of  the  profession  may 
be  searched  in  vain  to  find  where  any  one  man  at- 
tained the  same  degree  of  eminence  "which  Peter 
Henderson  secured  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  three 
distinct  divisions  of  horticulture.  To  have  been 
either  the  leading  florist,  great  seed  merchant,  or  the 
versatile  horticultural  writer,  would  have  been  fame 
enough  for  most  men.  So  when  it  is  considered  that 
he  held  almost  the  highest  rank  in  all  three  depart- 
ments, we  begin  to  understand  how  wonderful  his 
genius  and  bis  industry  must  have  been.”  He  wrote 
for  a number  of  horticultural  journals,  and  in  1809 
declined  the  flattering  offer  of  $0,000  per  annum  to 
become  editor  of  “Tflton’a  Journal  of  Horticulture.” 
His  “Gardcningfor  Profit,"  published  in  New  York 
(1806),  was  the  first  book  ever  written  exclusively  on 
market-gardening  in  the  United  States,  and  his  later 
works  arc  the  standard  American  authorities  on  thu 
subjects  of  which  they  treat.  Mr.  Henderson’s 
works  have  reached  an  enormous  circulation,  his 
“Gardening  for  Profit"  having  attained  a wile  of 
over  100,000  copies.  One  of  his  chief  characteristics 
was  the  remarkable  kindness  and  consideration  he 
showed  to  young  men  seeking  his  assistance.  He 
was  popular  and  widely  known  both  in  America  and 
Europe.  At  his  death  his  family  received  nearly 
8,000  letters  of  sympathy  and  condolence  from  all 
parts  of  tho  world.  Mr.  Henderson  was  twice  mar- 
ried ; his  first  wife  was  Emily  Gibbons,  of  Hath, 
England,  who  died,  leaving  hint  three  children. 
He  afterwards  married  Jean,  the  daughter  of  an  old 
friend  of  his  named  Andrew  Head.  He  died  at 
Jersey  City,  N.  J..  Jan.  17,  1890. 

HENNA,  Edward  Dudley,  lawyer,  was  born  at 
Jacksonville,  111.,  Nov.  17, 1801.  His  father,  Michael 
Edward  Kenna,  whose  parents  came  from  uear  Ne- 
nagh,  county  Tipperary,  Ireland, 
was  born  in  Kingston,  N.  Y, 
His  mother’s  maiden  name  was 
Ellen  Pilcher,  born  in  Morgan 
county,  111.,  whither  her  par- 
ents had  removed  from  Ken- 
tucky. Her  paternal  grandfa- 
ther was  with  the  Tennessee 
Kifies  at  the  battle  of  New  Or- 
leans and  participated  in  the  bat- 
tles of  Lundy’s  Lane  and  Chip- 
pewa Falls;  and  her  great-grand- 
father was  a lieutenant  m the 
Continental  army  with  Gen.  An- 
thony Wayne  at  the  taking  of 
Stony  Point,  N.  Y.  The  Pilchers 
appear  to  have  come  originally 
from  Wales.  Our  subject  was  ed- 
ucated in  the  common  schools  of 
Springfield,  Mo.  .studied  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  May,  1880;  removed  to  St. 
Louis  in  1881,  and  since  November,  1889,  lias  been 
general  attorney  of  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco 
Railway  Co.  Ou  Sept.  15,  1895,  he  was  appointed 
general  solicitor  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 
Fc  Railroad  system,  succeeding  Mr.  G.  R.  Peck. 
He  was  married  Judo  2,  1894,  to  Madeline,  daughter 
of  Richard  C.  Kerens  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  is  the 
father  of  one  child.  Mr.  Kenna  ranks  as  one  of  the 
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ablest  corporation  lawyers  of  the  Southwest.  His  rise 
in  his  profession  has  been  almost  phenomenal,  be  be- 
ing the  youngest  general  solicitor  of  any  railway  in  the 
countir. 

KEftXY,  John  ReeBe,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1822.  He  attended  private 
schools  in  that  city,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1845.  At  tho  outbreak  of  the  war  with 
Mexico  he  raised  a company  of  volunteers  and  be- 
came their  captain.  He  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  Monterey, 
and  when  Coi.  William  ft. 

Watson  fell,  during  that  en- 
gagement, he  quickly  rallied 
and  re-formed  the  battalion. 

On  the  expiration  of  his  term 
of  enlistment,  he  returned  to 
Baltimore,  where  he  was  ten- 
dered the  commission  of  ma- 
jor. lie  immediately  resum- 
ed active  service  until  the 
close  of  the  war,  and  then  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  the  state 
for  gallantly  in  the  field.  Af- 
terward he  continued  his  law 
practice  uutil  the  outbreak  of 
the  civil  war,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  colonelcy  of  the 
1st  Maryland  regiment,  June  11, 1861.  He  was  at  Port 
Hov&l  in  Mav,  1862,  and  aided  in  saving  the  force 
under  Gen.  Ranks  from  capture.  Col.  Kcnly  was 
severely  wounded  at  the  time,  and  taken  prisoner, 
but  was  exchanged  on  Aug.  15th,  and  a week  later 
became  brigadier-general,  with  the  command  of  all 
the  Baltimore  troops  outside  the  forts.  After  the 
battle  of  Antletnm  he  joined  McClellan,  and  was 
present  at  Hagerstown  and  Harper’s  Forty.  He  par- 
ticipatcd  in  the  recapture  of  Maryland  Heights  in 
1863,  and  thereafter,  until  peace  was  declared,  lie 
commanded  various  brigades  in  the  1st  and  8th 
army  corps.  He  was  brevetted  major-general  of 
volunteers  March  18,  1805,  and  after  being  mus- 
tered out  of  service,  again  received  the  thanks  of  his 
native  state,  and  was  honored  with  the  presentation 
of  a sword  from  the  corporation  of  Baltimore. 
Since  then  he  has  practiced  his  profession  with  suc- 
cess, aud  has  written  “ Memoirs  of  a Maryland  Vol- 
unteer in  the  Mexican  War,”  (Philadelphia,  1878). 

KEENAN,  Henry  Francis,  author,  was  born  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  May  4,  1849.  He  received  a high 
school  education  and  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion 
served  as  a private  soldier  in  the  Federal  army.  At 
the  battle  of  Drury’s  Bluff,  Va.,  he  was  severely 
wounded.  Iu  1868  he  became  a reporter  on  the 
Rochester,  (N.  Y.)  “Chronicle,"  and  by  brilliant 
work  won  rapid  promotion.  Subsequently  he  found 
employment  on  the  Chicago  “ Times,"  the  Philadel- 
phia “Times’’  and  “Press,”  and  the  New  York 
“Star.”  He  also  acted  at  different  times  as  the 
Washington  and  Paris  correspondent  of  various 
journals.  In  1888  he  left  journalism  and  for  somo 
years  gave  his  time  to  more  pretentious  work.  He 
was  then  editor  of  the  New  York  “ Graphic,”  where 
he  did  all  the  literary  work  of  the  paper,  editorial 
aud  comic.  He  has  published  several  novels: 
"The  Money  Makers,  a Social  Parable”  (1885); 
“ Trajan  ”(1885);  “ The  Aliens  ” (1886);  and  “ One  of 
a Thousand  ’’  (1887);  all  of  which  possess  merit  and 
were  well  received.  In  1888  he  purchased  a farm 
near  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.  He  is  now  (1891)  a mem- 
ber of  the  staff  of  Scranton  ,(Pa.)  “Daily  Truth.” 
The  “Nation”  said  of  him:  “ he  can  construct  a plot, 
conceive  rather  brilliant  aud  original  characters.  . . 
be  commands  a wealth  of  picturesque  and  poetical 
expression.”  He  made  bis  first  reputation  by  a fic- 
titious nccount  of  a balloon  voyage. 
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ABBOTT,  J ohn  Stephens  Cabot,  author  and 
clergyman,  waa  born  at  Brunswick,  Me.,  Sept.  18, 
1805.'  After  being  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College 
and  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  be  was  ordained 
to  the  Congregational  ministry  in  1830,  and  took 
charge  of  the  church  at  Worcester,  Mass.  He  con- 
tinued to  preach  until  shortly  before  his  death,  hold- 
ing successively  pastorates  at  Roxbury  aud  Nan- 
tucket, Mass.,  and  Fair  Haven,  Conn.  His  first  es- 
say at  authorship  was  the  “ Mother  at  Home,”  a ser- 
ies of  lectures  which  grew  out  of  the  “ familiar  talks" 
he  was  accustomed  to  address  to  a “ Maternal  Asso- 
ciation " iu  his  church  at  Worces- 
ter. The  “talks”  excited  so 
much  interest  in  the  small. society 
of  ladies  he  addressed,  that  he 
decided  to  write  them  out  and 
submit  them  to  a larger  audi- 
euce.  The  publishers  to  whom 
the  MS.  was  presented  were  about 
to  bring  out  a much  more  elab- 
orate work  on  the  same  subject 
from  a celebrated  doctor  of  di- 
vinity, and  they  questioned  the 
success  of  so  unpretentious  a 
book  by  an  unknown  author. 
But  the  title  was  good,  and  their 
printers  were  standing  nearly 
idle,  so  they  concluded  to  risk  a 
small  edition.  The  elaborate 
work  died  almost  as  soon  ns  it 
was  born,  while  the  little  book 
bounded  at.  once  into  a large  circulation,  was  repub- 
lished iu  England,  and  translated  into  nearlv  every 
Continental  language,  and  even  into  the  dialects  of 
India  and  Africa.  This  remarknble  success  decided 
Mr.  Abbott  to  adopt  the  career  of  nuthorship.  After 
writing  a small  book  on  “ Practical  Christianity, ” he 
entered  the  field  of  histoiy,  and  produced  in  rapid 
succession  severs]  works,  which,  whatever  may  Ik* 
thought  of  their  value  as  historical  studies — have  de- 
monstrated that  fact  inav  he  made  as  interesting  as 
fiction.  His  “Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  " prob-l 
ably  attracted  more  readers  to  the  magazine  in  which' 
it  appeared  ns  a scriul  than  any  merely  fictitious  nar- 
rative has  ever  done.  After  the  publication  of  this 
work  he  produced  others  of  a similar  character, 
which  had  a like  popularity,  and  he  continued  the 
active  use  of  his  pen  to  the  very  last — writing,  while 
lying  in  his  bed,  a few  days  before  bis  death,  a lead- 
ing article  for  the  " Christian  Union.”  Mr.  Abbott’s 
great  success  as  preacher  and  author,  was  due  to  his 
habit  of  systematic  work  and  unintermitting  indus- 
try. He  was  an  indefatigable  worker.  He  would 
preach  twice  on  a Sunday,  lecture  at  least  once  ♦lur- 
ing the  week,  and  furnish  to  the  press  nut  less  thnu 
two  volumes  a year,  besides  frequent  contributions 
to  the  periodicals.  He  generally  rose  early,  and 
often  had  accomplished  two  hours  of  solid  work  be- 
fore the  major  part  of  the  world  knew  that  the  sun 
had  risen.  After  breakfast  he  once  more  entered  his 
study  and  he  did  not  again  emerge  from  it  until  dinner 
time.  His  afternoons  hu  devoted  to  visiting  his  par- 
ishioners— finding  in  this  botli  rest  and  recreation — 
and  his  evenings  he  gave  to  the  enjoyment  of  his 
family.  It  was  his  rule  not  to  work  after  supper, 
but  this  rule — like  those  of  a Greek  grammar — hud 
as  many'  exceptions  as  examples.  He  was  an  assid- 
uous student,  but  like  his  brother  Jacob,  consulted 
nature  quite  as  much  as  he  did  liis  library.  He  read 
a book  as  a bee  sips  a flower — extracting  its  sweets 
and  then  tossing  it  aside.  In  writing  history  he  was 
accustomed  to  read  up  his  subject  until  it  was  thor- 
oughly familiar,  then  closing  his  eyes,  he  would 
transport  himself  into  the  scene  he  was  about  to  de- 
scribe, and  paint  with  his  pen  what  lie  had  seen  in 
mental  visiou.  He  had  a rare  power  of  abstraction, 
VI.— 10 


and  the  ability  to  come  out  of  the  past  and  return  to 
it  almost  instantly.  He  would  leave  the  death-bed 
of  ]>e  Soto,  ora  battle-field  of  Napoleon,  to  answer  a 
question  about  his  household,  or  receive  a cliauce 
visitor,  and  then  return  to  his  unfinished  picture  with- 
out displacing  a figure  or  altering  a color.  But,  as 
has  becu  true  of  very  many  literary  workers,  much 
of  his  success  was  due  to  the  efficient  aid  of  his  wife. 

She  was  his  amanuensis,  looked  up  his  authorities, 
conducted  his  correspondence,  corrected  his  proofs, 
and  relieved  him  of  the  greater  part  of  the  drudgery 
incident  to  a literary  career.  She  was  iu  truth  a 
“help-meet”  for  him.  Next  to  his  wife,  the  most 
potent  helper  Mr.  Abbott  ltad  in  his  work  was  an 
equal  temper.  He  was  never  discomposed,  never  iu 
a hurry.  However  hard  pressed  lie  might  be  by 
publisher  or  printer,  he  always  wrote  with  a quiet 
luind.  His  books,  while  not  such  as  are  accounted 
great,  have  had  a great  influence.  But  his  personal 
influence  was  greater  than  that  of  his  books,-  for  he 
was  a good  mao.  Iu  his  last  illness  he  looked  for- 
ward to  the  close  of  his  fife  with  all  the  impatience 
of  a school  boy  awaiting  his  vacation.  To  a nephew 
he  said,  a few  hours  Indore  his  death,  “ You  caunot 
conceive  how  inexpressibly  happy  I am  to  know  that 
before  to-morrow’s  sunrise  the  angels  will  take  me  to 
my  long  home.”  He  died  at  Fair  Haven,  Conn., 

June  17,  1877. 

BERRY,  A.  Moore,  lawyer,  was  born  at  Greeu- 
villc,  S.  0.,  Dec.  5.  1849,  son’ of  Rev.  Larkin  M.  and 
Martha  Bishop  Berry.  He  received  an  academic 
education  at  Lincoln'ton,  N.  C.,  aud  at  the  age  of 
twenty  years  removed  to  Missouri,  where  he  secured 
tiie  position  of  deputy  clerk  and  recorder  of  deeds  of 
Livingston  county.  During  the  period  of  this  offi- 
cial employment,  by  diligence  and  determined  ap- 
plication, he  qualified  himself  for  admission  to  the 
bar.  He  removed  to  St.  Louis  in  1872,  and  acquired 
a law  practice.  In  1874  he  married  Ella,  daughter 
of  William  M.  Leflwich,  D.D.  In  1877  his  legal  aud 
literary  attainments  secured  his  appointment  as  law 
reporter  of  the  court  of  appeals,  which  position  he 
filled  for  twelve  years,  with  such  distinguished  abil- 
ity as  greatly  enhanced  his  reputation  with  the  bench 
and  liar  throughout  the  state  and  elsewhere.  He 
resigned  this  position  in  order  to 
have  it  filled  by  a friend,  a dis- 
tinguished jurist,  who,  because 
of  defective  hearing,  had  becu 
obliged  to  resign  bis  position  on 
the  bench.  During  liis  incum- 
bency of  that  office  lie  prepared 
and  published  twenty-eight  vol- 
umes of  ••  Missouri  Appeal  Re- 
ports.” Early  in  Ids  career  as  a 
lawyer,  an  eminent  judge  of  na- 
tional reputation  said  of  Mr.  Berry, 

“Few  men  have  succeeded  so  well 
in  establishing  a high  official  repu- 
tation, while  gaining  numerous  per- 
sonal friendships,  founded  not  less 
ujmiu  his  rare  social  gifts  tiiau  upon 
the  substantial  evidences  of  ster-  Cl0iirm/<3^r-rj 
ling  character  and  unusual  ability. 

As  a lawyer,  he  is  a devotee,  as 

well  as  a successful  expounder  of  principles,  rather 

than  an  undiscriminating  searcher  after  precedents. 

Of  a nature  at  once  genial  and  determined,  quick  of 
perception,  and  prompt  in  action,  his  methods  form 
the  surest  basis  of  successful  advocacy.  His  analyt- 
ical habits  of  thought,  cultivated  by  the  necessities 
of  his  public  and  professional  duties,  render  him  a 
safe  counsellor  and  a formidable  opponent.”  Mr. 
Berry  is  the  president  of  llio  Southern  Saving-Fund 
and  Loan  Co.,  and  the  general  counsel  of  bauksand 
business  corporations  of  great  magnitude.  As  a 
successful  lawyer  and  business  man  he  occupies  an 
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enviable  position,  won  by  acts  worthy  of  emulation ; 
while  his  literary  knowledge  and  his  wonderful  com- 
mand of  language,  coupled  with  his  social  gifts, 
make  him  one  of  the  most  charmiug  and  most 
sought-for  after-dinner  speakers  of  his  city. 

DISSTON,  Henry,  manufacturer,  was  bom  at 
Tewkesbury,  England,  May  24. 1819,  son  of  Thomas 
Disston,  of  Tewkesbury  and  Derby,  at  which  latter 
place  he  was  engaged'  in  the  manufacture  of  lace 
machines,  and  where  the  son  early  acquired  a thor- 
ough knowledge  of  mechanics.  In  1883  the  family 
emigrated  to  America,  and  three  days  after  landing  in 
Philadelphia,  the  father  died  from  a sudden  stroke  of 
apoplexy,  leaving  the  fourteen-year-old  boy  penni- 
less, and  with  a younger  sister  dependent  upon  him 
for  support.  Heat  once  apprenticed  himself  to  a saw- 
making  firm,  and  within  a few  years’  time  had  mas- 
tered tul  the  details  of  that  manutacture.  When  he 
was  eighteen  years  of  age  the  firm  failed,  aud  being 
unable  to  obtain  in  cash  some  of  the  wages  due  him, 
he  took  in  payment  a small  stock  of  unfinished 
bricklayers’  trowels.  These  be  finished  up  and  sold, 
thus  realizing  his  first  capital,  about  $350,  with  which 
he  at  once  embarked  in  business  on  his  own  ac- 
count. The  Disston  Keystone  Saw  Works  were 
then  started  in  1840,  in  a room  and  basement  on 
Broad  street,  Philadelphia.  He  built  Ills  own  fur- 
nace, wheeled  the  first  barrow 
of  coal  from  the  wharf  at  Wil- 
low street,  made  his  own  tools, 
and,  in  fact,  ran  the  entire 
business  without  help.  Hav- 
ing made  his  first  lot  of  saws, 
lie  himself  put  them  on  sale, 
but  it  was  a long  time  before 
he  could  make  people  believe 
that  an  American  saw  was 
anything  but  a poor  imitation 
of  the  English  article.  He 
was  discouraged  mauy  times, 
but  never  lost  heart.  He  of- 
ten sold  a saw  at  a profit 
of  but  one  per  cent.  Upon 
takiug  a room  in  a factory  at 
Front  aud  Maiden  streets,  bis 
effects  were  levied  upon  for 
the  rent  of  the  building,  for,  al- 
though lie  himself  owed  noth- 
ing, he  was  merely  a sub  tenant.  Money  wus  ad- 
vanced by  un  old  friend , who  appeared  at  this  oppor- 
tune moment,  and  a new  landlord  taking  the  build- 
ing, operations  were  resumed,  lie  borrowed  $200, 
which,  while  enabling  him  to  branch  out  a little, 
made  him  the  more  determined  to  succeed.  Soon 
afterwards  tiie  boiler  in  the  building  exploded,  the 
structure  was  destroyed  by  fire,  aud  young  Disston 
was  severely  injured.  Within  ten  days,  however, 
he  removed  into  a new  building  adjoining  the  old 
shop.  The  tariff  of  1861  gave  bis  saws  their  first 
great  start.  During  the  next  year  he  decided  to  no 
longer  import  English  steel,  and  to  this  end  he 
utili/.ed  thescraps  of  his  own  establishment.  Hither- 
to all  waste  material  had  been  shipped  to  England 
for  that  purpose.  Rolling-mills  directly  adjoining 
theworkson  I-uurcl  street  were  therefore 'established, 
together  with  a melting  department,  and  in  the  new 
adjunct  was  produced  all  the  iron  and  steel  used  in 
the  several  factories.  During  tbe  civil  war  he  en- 
gaged extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  military  ac- 
coutrements, receiving  large  orders  for  this  class  of 
goods.  Ilis  devotion  to  the  government  was  testified 
in  various  ways.  He  sent  twenty-five  men,  fully 
equipped,  to  the  army,  paying  their  wages  during 
their  military  service  as  though  they  were  still  work- 
ing for  him,  and  reserving  their  positions  until  their 
return.  By  1804  his  business  had  grown  to  $35,000  a 


month,  when  fire  again  destroyed  everything.  Within 
fifteen  days  after  the  disaster,  however,  saws  were  be- 
ing manufactured  on  the  old  site  under  a roof  of  can- 
vas. Substantial  buildings  were  quickly  erected,  and 
soon  the  establishment  at  Front  and  Laurel  streets 
covered  eight  acres,  The  complete  area  covered  by 
the  works  is  twenty-four  acres,  some  sixteen  of 
which  are  at  Tacony,  on  the  Delaware  river.  Be- 
sides creating  a new  industry,  Mr.  Disston  founded 
an  industrial  university,  where  a dozen  useful  trades 
are  taught.  In  later  years  his  sons  became  active 
factors  in  tbe  firm’s  success.  Hamilton,  the  elder, 
served  seven  years  before  he  was  taken  into  tho 
counting-room,  while  Albert  now  deceased,  Horace, 
William,  and  Jacob,  the  other  partners,  each  also 
served  his  time  before  admission  to  the  firm.  In  1847 
a filo  fuctory  was  started  at  Tacony  in  order  to  supply 
tiie  saw-works  with  files.  Like  the  saws,  these  tools 
soon  won  t heir  way  into  public  favor,  largo  quantities 
of  them  being  produced  annually.  At  Tacony,  too 
were  manufactured  tbe  brass  and  wood-work  used  for 
the  numerous  tools  turned  out  by  the  city  establish- 
ment, while  another  most  iui|»ortant  branch  of  tho 
business  is  sheet-steel,  of  which  as  much  as  100  tons 
have  been  produced  in  a single  week.  The  Disston 
8awsare  now  regularly  exported  to  Great  Britain  aud 
her  colonies,  and,  indeed,  to  every  part  of  the  globe. 
A man  of  profoundly  religious  temperament,  Mr. 
Disston  was  a life-long  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  tbe  Oxford  Presbyterian  Church  befog 
founded  largely,  if  not  wholly,  through  liis  generous 
gifts.  He  was  a member  of  St.  George’s  Society, 
Masonic,  and  a trustee  of  tbe  Presbyterian  Hospital. 
During  the  presidential  campaign  of  1876,  he  was 
one  of  tbe  electors  from  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Disston’s 
great  success  in  business  was  due  to  integrity  of 
purpose,  native  ability  as  a mechanic,  and  indomit- 
able perseverance.  Mr.  Disstou  died  at  bis  home  in 
Philadelphia,  March  16,  1878.  Since  his  death  the 
enterprise  inaugurated  by  him  has  been  ably  main- 
tained bv  bis  sons. 

HORN,  Charles  Edward,  composer,  was  born 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields,  London, 
June  21,  1786.  He  was  taught  the  elements  of  music 
by  bis  father,  a German  musician.  In  1809  Horn  made 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  as  a barytone  singer  at  the 
English  0|K.‘ra  House  in  Loudon.  Thereafter  he  stud- 
ied solfeggio,  and  five  years  later  again  sang  in  Stor- 
acc’s  opera  “The  Siege  of  Belgrade^”  and  similar  mu- 
sical pieces;  this  was  followed  by  his  ap|*caring  as  a 
vocalist  anti  conductor  at  sundry  minor  theatres  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  On  the  production  of  a 
mutilated  representation  of  Welter's  ojtcra  “Der 
Freiscliutz,”  at  Drury  Lane,  Horn  undertook  the 
part  of  Caspar,  which  he  sang  aud  acted  “after  a 
fashion.”  In  1831-32  lie  directed  the  music  at  the 
London  Olympic  Theatre.  In  1827  Horn  came  to 
the  United  States,  sang  at  concerts  and  oratorios 
uud  brought  out  a number  of  so-called  Kuglish 
operas  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  other  cities. 
These  were  compounds  audaciously  made  up  from 
various  composers,  and  interspersed  with  some  of 
his  own  or  Bralmm’s  songs.  These  operas  were 
advertised  as  "The  Barber  of  Seville,”  “Cinder- 
ellu,”  “Tbe  While  Lady,”  “Guy  Maunerfog,"  "The 
Magic  Flute,”  “ Don  (riovanni’”  In  this  edition  of 
“ The  Magic  Flute  ” the  Queen  of  the  Night  had  no 
place,  Sarastro  sang  a melody  from  “La  Bayadere,” 
and  all  Mozart’s  conceited  music  was  omitted.  La- 
ter Horn  brought  forward  an  oratorio  entitled  "The 
Hemissiou  of  Sin,”  which  wus  revamped  in  London 
under  the  name  of  "Satan,”  where  it  was  hissed 
and  whistled  off  the  stage.  In  1840  he  ventured  to 
produce  in  New  York  city  an  opera.  “ Ahmed  al 
Kamel,”  that  outlined  two  representations.  Horn 
went  to  London  in  1831,  and  directed  tiie  music  at 
at  one  of  the  minor  playhouses;  in  the  following 
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year  he  returned  to  the  United  States.  lie  then 
taught  music  iu  New  York  city,  and  for  about  a 
year  was  connected  with  a music  business,  under  the 
firm  name  of  Davis  & Horn.  In  1845  lie  recrossed 
the  ocean,  aud  for  a season  played  the  violiu  iu  the 
orchestra  of  the  Princess’  Theatre,  London.  He 
returned  to  America  in  1845,  settled  iu  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  for  the  season  of  1847-48  was  conductor 
of  the  Handel  aud  Harden  Society.  Horn  wrote 
some  vocal  music  that  became  popular,  and  is  not 
without  merit.  His  best  composition  is  a duet,  “I 
know  a Bank  whereon  the  Wild  Thyme  Blows,” 
that  is  occasionally  sung  during  the  performance  of 
Shakespeare's  “ Midsummer  Night's  Dream.”  “Chor- 
ry  Hipc,"  “Through  the  Wood."  “Even  as  the 
Sun,”  and  “I’ve  becu  Roaming,"  had  considerable 
popularity.  Horn’s  abilities  as  a musician  and  singer 
were  of  little  account;  he  was  l>esidcs  a bad  actor. 
He  always  prided  himself  on  being  “a  true-born 
Briton,”  and  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  coun- 
trymen of  his  father.  lie  died  in  Boston,  Mass., 
Oct.  21.  1849. 

WALL,  Joseph  B.,  lawyer,  was  born  in  Her- 
nando county,  Fla.,  Jan.  28, 1847.  the  eldest  son,  by 
a second  marriage,  of  Judge  Wall,  who  was  for 
many  years  probate  judge  of  the  county,  and  among 
its  first  settlers  in  1846.  The  son  was  educated  at 
the  public  schools  until  his  eighteenth  year,  when, 
feeling  that  he  could  render  good  service  to  his  na- 
tive state,  he  threw  down  his  books,  entered  the  Gen- 
erate army  as  a private  in  the  2d  Florida  reserves,  and 
served  until  the  close  of  the  war  in  April,  1865.  He 
then  studied  law  in  the  University  of  Virginia,  and 
after  graduation  in  1869,  returned  to  Brooksville, 
Fla.,  for  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Mr.  Wall  re- 
moved to  Tampa,  Fla.,  iu  1873,  and  formed  a partner- 
ship with  H.  L.  Mitchell,  who  wassubsequeutly  elect- 
ed to  the  state  supreme  bench, and  afterwards  iMjcamo 
governor  of  Florida.  Wall  was  appointed  state  attor- 
ney for  the  sixth  judicial  district  in  1874  for  four  years, 
being  the  first  Democrat  appointed  to  office  by  Gov. 
Hart,  who  was  an  anient  Republican.  On  the  ex- 
piration of  his  slate  attorneyship  in  1878  he  devoted 
himself  to  his  private  practice,  to 
improving  the  city,  and  manag- 
ing bis  landed  interests.  He  was 
made  a brigadier-general  in  the 
national  guard  of  the  state  iu  18N0 
by  Gov.  Bloxham,  elected  to  the 
state  senate  from  Hillsborough 
county  in  1886,  ami  became  presi- 
dent of  the  senate  in  1889,  after 
the  adoption  of  the  new  constitu- 
tion, which  abolished  the  position 
of  lieutenant -governor.  His  man- 
agement of  the  business  of  the 
senate  made  him  popularthrough- 
out  tile  State,  and  won  him  many 
encomiums.  He  was  elected  first 
president  of  the  Florida  State  Bar 
Association  in  1887  and  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Florida  Field  Sports 
Association  in  1889,  and  was 
one  of  the  fifteen  Democratic  senators  who  left  their 
seats  in  the  senate  and  retreated  to  Thomasvilie,  Ga., 
in  1891,  in  order  to  prevent  the  election  of  Wilkin- 
son Call  to  the  U.  S.  senate.  Tills  famous  retreat 
became  historical,  and  those  taking  part  in  it  were 
humorously  designated  as  the  “ Babes  in  the  Wood." 
As  chairman  of  the  Tampa  board  of  public  works 
he  has  done  a great  deal  for  the  city,  the  handsomc 
city  hall  having  been  erected  during  iiis  term,  the 
streets  paved,  and  many  other  improvements  made. 
He  was  urged  toaccept  the  position  of  circuit  judge, 
but  felt  compelled  to  decline  the  honor  on  account 
of  his  private  practice  and  landed  interests.  Gen. 
Wall's  knowledge  of  the  law  is  broad  and  thorough. 


He  uses  law  and  logic  in  his  cases  instead  of  pyro- 
technic displays,  is  an  able  speaker,  a close,  clear 
reasoner,  aud  an  incisive  analyzer  of  evidence.  Ge- 
nial and  unpretentious  iu  manner,  a warm  friend 
aud  a magnanimous  foe,  he  stands  in  the  front  rank 
of  his  profession  in  the  state.  He  has  beeu  twice 
married:  first,  in  the  autumn  of  1869,  to  Miss  Eder- 
inglou,  of  South  Carolina;  and  in  1875  to  Miss  F. 
Lykes,  of  South  Carolina,  who  now  reigns  iu  his 
home. 

CORT,  Thomas,  manufacturer,  was  bom  in 
Spratton,  Nortiiants,  England,  1854,  son  of  Thomas 
Cort,  a shoe  manufacturer.  The  son  was  self- 
taught,  and  when  hut  nine  years  old  commenced  to 
learn  the  trade  of  shoemaker  with 
his  father.  In  1869  father  and  son 
came  to  America,  settling  in  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  where  they  commenced 
the  manufacture  of  shoes.  The 
son  went  to  Philadelphia  in  1873, 
where  lie  followed  up  his  trade, 
and  where  in  1874  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Kale  Keller  Grubb,  a native 
of  that  city.  In  1874  he  settled  in 
Newark  and  begHU  business  for 
himself  in  the  manufacture  of  high- 
grade  walking  and  lawn-tennis 
shoes,  being  among  tbc  first  engag- 
ed in  tliis  specialty  in  America. 

Tbc  business  grew  rapidly,  and  by 
making  the  very  best  work  and  put- 
ting in  the  market  none  hut  su|H*r- 
ior  shoes,  he  lias  made  for  himself 
a wide  reputation  nnd  large  sales. 

Mr.  Cort  is  a member  of  the  Order  of  Elks,  a Mason, 
and  belongs  to  several  social  and  political  clutis  in 
Newark.  He  was  elected  nidermau  of  the  city  for 
bis  ward  in  1898,  and  has  made  a reputation  as  a 
careful  and  conscientious  legislator. 


MITCHELL,  Lucy  Myers  Wright,  archeol- 
ogist. was  born  in  Oroomiuh.  Persia.  March  20, 1845, 
daughter  of  Rev,  Austin  II.  Wright,  an  Amer- 
ican missionary  to  the  Nestorians,  who  lived  with 
that  people  for  twenty  years.  Iu  1850  the  daughter 
was  sent  to  America  to  lie  educated,  and  attended 
Mount  Holyoke  Seminary.  In  1864  her  father  was 
on  a visit  to  America,  having  brought  his  son,  John 
Henry  Wright,  to  he  educated,  and  the  daughter 
urgently  requested  t<>  lie  allowed  to  return  with  him 
to  Persia,  where  she  remained  until  the  sudden  deatii 
of  her  father,  in  1865,  when  she  returned  to  Amer- 
ica. In  1867  she  was  married  to  Samuel  S.  Mitchell, 
of  Morristown,  N.  J.,  afterward  an  artist  of  consid- 
erable repute.  Her  life  after  her  marriage  was 
spent  largely  in  Syria,  Germany,  Italy,  and  England. 
She  hud  acquired  a vernacular  knowledge  of  Syriac, 
Arabic,  French,  German,  and  Italian  languages, 
and  was  largely  interested  in  philological  researches. 
While  a resident  of  Tubingen  she  prepared  a dic- 
tionary of  the  modern  Syriac  language,  which,  how- 
ever, was  not  published,  the  manuscript  being  now 
the  property  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Eng. 
She  followed  with  deep  interest  the  philological 
studies  of  her  brother,  Prof.  John  Henry  Wright, 
of  Harvard.  In  1873  she  took  up  with  great  enthu- 
siasm the  study  of  classical  archeology,  which  she 
pursued  in  Rome.  Florence,  Munich,  Berlin,  and 
London.  While  residing  in  Rome  (1870-78)  she 
gave  popular  lectures  to  ladies  on  Greek  and  Homan 
sculpture,  accompanied  by  visits  to  the  Homan  col- 
lections. In  1883  she  published  “History  of  An- 
cient Sculpture,"  and  its  comtiunion  volume  of 
plates,  “Selections  from  Ancient  Sculpture,”  in 
New  York  and  London,  which  were  received  with 
great  favor  by  students  and  friends  of  art,  and  t lie 
press  of  Berliu,  Loudon,  and  New  York  were  equally 
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liberal  in  their  praises  of  its  worth.  In  1884  she  was 
elected  an  active  member  of  the  Imperial  Archaeo- 
logical Institute  of  Germany,  only  one  other  woman 
enjoying  the  distinction  with  her.  In  1884-86  Mrs. 
Mitchell  resided  at  Berlin,  and  there  made  a special 
study  and  collection  of  material  for  a work  on  Greek 
vases  and  vase-paintings.  She  studied  the  ancient 
Greek  language,  that  she  might  have  its  aid  in  the 
literature  relating  to  her  subjects.  She  at  the  same 
time  studied  modern  Greek,  and  gaiued  a practical 
knowledge  of  photography  in  anticipation  of  faith- 
ful research  and  study  when  the  next  season  she 
should  visit  Greece.  During  the  winter  of  1886-87 
her  husband  took  her  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Geueva 
for  rest,  with  the  hope  of  chcekiug  the  inroads  of 
disease.  She  did  not,  however,  gaiuauy  permanent 
belt),  and  died  March  10,  1888,  at  Lausanne,  Switz- 
erland. 

PRIESTLEY,  Joseph,  scientist,  was  boru  in 
Fieldliead,  near  Leeds,  Eng.,  March  24.  1783.  Ilis 
father,  Jonas  Priestley,  was  a woolen  cloth-dresser 
in  very  moderate  circumstances.  His  ]>atcrnul 
grandfather  was  a clergyman,  whose  high,  moral 
character  became  a sacred  tradition  in  the  family. 
His  parents  were  non  conformists,  and  he  was 
brought  up  with  quiet  strictness.  His  mother  died 
when  he  was  a child,  and  he  was  reared  and  educat- 
ed by  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Keighley.  With  a view  of  im- 
pressing him  with  a clear  idea  of 
the  distinction  of  property,  she 
made  him  return  a pin  which  he 
had  picked  up  at  a relative’s.  At 
the  age  of  twelve  he  was  sent  to  a 
neighboring  endowed  school,  where 
he  made  rapid  progress  in  classics, 
while  on  holidays  by  way  of  varia- 
tion he  studied  Hebrew  with  a dis- 
senting minister,  who  afterward 
took  the  cnlirccharge  of  his  tui- 
tion. As  his  health  wns  not  good, 

. J it  w.ss  thought  that  commercial  life 
would  be  better  for  him,  and,  with 
this  in  view,  he  learned  French, 
Italian,  nnd  German  without  assist- 
ance: but  his  aunt  had  set  her  heart 
on  making  a minister  of  him,  and 
the  mercantile  situation  at  Lisbon 
was  declined.  Priestley  in  his  twen- 
tieth year,  from  1752-55,  studied 
at  the  dissenting  academy  in  Daventry,  with  the  in- 
tention of  becoming  a clergyman,  but  at  the  end 
of  that  time  was  refused  entrance  into  the  minis- 
try because  of  his  liberal  views.  Though  brought 
up  in  the  principles  of  Calvinism,  he  could  not  real- 
ize the  experience  lie  supposed  to  be  necessary  to 
conversion.  He  could  not  repent  of  Adam’s  trans- 
gression, a difficulty  which  lie  never  surmounted, 
and  his  eamlid  mind  began  to  doubt  whether  he  was 
so  much  entangled  in  Adam's  fall  as  he  had  liecn 
taught;  accordingly  he  was  refused  admission  to  the 
Independent  church,  where  his  aunt  attended.  At 
Daventry  he  remained  three  years,  taking  a promi- 
nent part  in  the  free  discussions  that  formed  the  chief 
part  of  the  exercises,  and  he  soon  came  to  embrace 
what  is  called  the  heterodox  side  of  almost  every 
question.  His  intellectual  preparation  is  noteworthy. 
Besides  being  a fair  classic  scholar,  he  had  learned 
Chaldee  and  Syriac  and  begun  to  read  Arabic.  lie 
bad  also  mastered  "Elements  of  Natural  Philos- 
ophy," and  various  text-books  in  logic  and  mathe- 
matics. His  speculations  at  this  time  were  philosoph- 
ical rather  than  scientific.  Under  the  influence  of 
Hartley’s  “Observations  on  Mnu,”  and  Collins's 
" Philosophical  Enquiry,”  he  exchanged  his  Calvin- 
ism fora  system  of  "necessarian  ism,”  which  realized 
the  inviolable  connection  between  cause  and  effect 
in  the  moral  world  as  well  ns  the  physical.  During 


these  early  years  he  began  bis  enormous  industry  as 
a writer,  and  in  particular  laid  down  the  lines  of  bis 
" Institutes  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion.”  In 
1755  he  preached  at  Needham  Market  in  Suffolk, 
with  slight  success,  hut  in  1758  he  obtained  a more 
congenial  congregation  nt  Nantwick,  where  he  es- 
tablished a school.  It  is  noteworthy  that  he  va- 
ried his  elementary  lessons  with  experiments  in 
natural  philosophy,  and  lie  is  probably  one  of  the 
very  first  teachers  to  appreciate  the  importance  of 
physical  science  to  early  culture.  From  1701-07  he 
taught  the  languajges  and  belles-Uttre * in  a dissent- 
ing academy  at  Warrington,  where  he  spent  six  of 
his  happiest  years,  pursuing  his  scientific  studies, 
enjoying  congenial  intercourse  with  various  Man- 
chester men,  whose  sons  helped  to  form  the  "Man- 
chester school.”  In  addition  to  his  school  work,  he 
preached  regularly  during  this  period,  and  was  fin- 
ally ordained  as  a minister,  nnd  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  Isaac  Wilkinson,  an  iron-master  at  Wrexham. 
His  attainments  as  a scholar  now  liegnn  to  be  recog- 
nized, and  in  1706  the  University  of  Edinburgh  gave 
him  the  degree  of  LL.IX,  and  he  was  also  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1767  Dr.  Priestley 
wus  installed  over  a church  at  Leeds,  and  in  the  same 
year,  at  the  instance  of  Franklin,  whose  acquaintance 
he  had  previously  made  during  a visit  to  London, 
he  published  his  “History  and  Present  Stnte  of 
Electricity,  with  Original  Experiments.”  While  a 
minister  at  Leeds  he  was  constantly  engaged  In  lite- 
rary, theological,  and  scientific  investigations,  all  of 
which  bore  important  fruit.  Now  be  changed  his 
Arianisin  for  definite  Socinian  views.  In  addition  to 
bis  preaching  and  teaching  he  Carried  on  his  chem- 
ical researches  with  results  which  at  the  time  were 
considered  startling.  Chemistry,  a-s  the  term  is  now 
understood,  was  then  tinhorn.  Living  next  door  to 
a brewery,  lie  experimented  with  the  “fixed  air” 
(carbonic"  acid),  and  succeeded  in  forcing  it  into 
water.  Thus  began  the  researches  which  gave  im- 
petus to  experiment  and  controversy  throughout  the 
country.  At  this  time  ho  wrote  various  political 
papers,  always  in  favor  of  popular  rights,  and  in 
favor  of  the  American  colonies.  In  1709  he  engag- 
ed in  a controversy  with  Sir  William  Blackstone, 
which  caused  the  latter  to  make  many  important 
changes  in  his  recently  published  “ Commentaries,” 
and  in  1772  he  published  the  "History  and  Present 
State  of  Discoveries  Relating  to  Vision.  Light,  and 
Colors."  From  1772-80  he  acted  as  literary  com- 
panion to  the  Earl  of  Shelbourne,  a position  which 
gave  him  abundant  leisure  for  study  and  scientific 
experiments.  He  traveled  extensively  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  resided  for  a considerableperiod  in  Paris, 
but  upou  the  completion  of  bis  “Disquisitions  on 
Matter  anil  Spirit  ” the  connection  was  dissolved  as 
bis  patron  feared  to  share  the  unpopularity  of  his 
views.  It  wus  during  these  years  that  he  made  his 
greatest  discoveries  in  chemistry.  In  1772  lie  dis- 
covered nitric  oxide;  in  1774,  oxygen,  hydrochloric 
acid,  nnd  ammonia  ; in  1775,  sulphur  dioxide,  sili- 
con, tetrafiuoride.  and  carbu retted  hydrogen  gas; 
in  1770,  nitrous  oxide;  and  in  1779,  carbon  mon- 
oxide. He  also  demonstrated  that  the  prolonged 
passage  of  electric  sparks  through  a given  bulk  of 
air  forms  an  acid,  and  this  later  led  to  the  discovery 
of  nitric  acid  by  Cavendish.  He  was  compelled  to 
construct  his  own  apparatus,  but  he  did  his  work  so 
well  that  many  of  his  devices  are  ill  use  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  results  of  his  researches  he  elaborately 
and  accurately  described  in  " Experiments  ami 
Observations  Relating  to  Natural  Philosophy,”  pub- 
lished between  1779  and  1786.  He  was  also  at  this 
time  a constant  and  voluminous  writer  upon  theo- 
logical subjects,  and  engaged  in  frequent  contro- 
versies, in  nearly  all  of  which  he  was  successful.  In 
1780  Dr.  Priestley  became  pastor  of  an  independent 
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church  In  Birmingham,  and  In  1790  aroused  bitter 
hostility  by  his  bold  defense  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion and  of  individual  liberty.  Indeed,  so  intense 
became  the  feeling  against  him  that  on  July  14, 1791, 
a mob  attacked  and  burned  his  church  and  house  in 
Birmingham,  destroying  his  library,  apparatus,  aud 
manuscripts.  The  venerable  scholar  made  his 
escape  to  London,  and  after  a long  aud  costly  litiga- 
tion succeeded  in  securing  partial  compensation  for 
his  great  loss.  On  Apr.  7,  1794,  he  sailed  for  the 
United  States.  On  his  arrival  in  New  York  he  was 
invited  todeliver  a course  of  lectures  on  experimental 
philosophy,  but  this  invitation  he  declined,  as  lie 
also  did  a'  subsequent  oiler  of  the  professorship  of 
chemistry  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  His 
sons  were  already  settled  at  Northumberland,  Pa., 
and  there  they  built  for  their  father  a home  and 
laboratory,  where  he  actively  continued  his  work  as 
an  author  aud  scientist  until  his  death.  He  deliver- 
ed series  of  lectures  in  Philadelphia  in  1796  and  1797 ; 
gave  valuable  aid  to  Thomas  Jefferson  in  founding 
the  University  of  Virginia,  and  n few  years  before 
his  death  wits  tenderer!  the  presidency” of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina.  Dr.  Priestley's  writings, 
besides  those  already  named,  include:  “Rudiments 
of  English  Grammar  ” (1761) ; " Course  of  Lectures 
on  the  Theory  of  Language  ” (1762) ; “ Familiar  let- 
ters to  tho  Inhabitants  of  Birmingham”  (1790); 
“Letters  to  Itt.  Hon.  E.  Burke,  Occasioned  by  His 
Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France”  (1791); 
“Discourses  Relating  to  the  Evidences  of  Revealed 
Religion  ” (1796) ; “General  History  of  the  Christian 
Church  to  the  Fall  of  the  W cstem  Empire  ” ( 1802-3) ; 
“Answer  to  Mr.  Paine's  ' Age  of  Reason ’ " (1795) ; 
“Comparison  of  the  Institutions  of  Moses  witli  those 
of  the  Hindoos  and  Ollier  Nations"  (1799) ; “ Notes 
on  all  the  Hooks  of  Scripture  ” (1808) ; and  “ The 
Doctrines  of  Heathen  Philosophy  Compared  with 
Those  of  Revelation  "(1804).  His  “ Theological  and 
Miscellaneous  Works"  were  published  in  twenty-six 
volumes,  between  1817  and  1832.  In  1860  a marble  sta- 
tue injhis  honor  was  placed  in  the  museum  at  Oxford, 
and  in  1874  another  statue  was  unveiled  in  Birming- 
ham. See  also  "Memoirs  of  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley  to  the 
Year  1795,  Written  bv  Himself  ; With  a Continua- 
tion to  the  Time  of  His  Decease  by  Ilis  Son,  Joseph 
Priestley  "(1806-7) ; and  also,  “Lifeof  J.  Priestley,” 
by  John  Corrv  (1805).  The  interest  in  Dr.  Priest- 
ley's life  lies  in  the  fact  that  his  career  affords  a 
typical  (Illustration  of  mutual  relation  and  interaction 
of  some  great  factors  of  human  progress  at  a critical 
time.  As  a non  conformist  minister,  born  into  a Cal- 
vinist ic  circle,  educated  in  an  Independent  academy, 
developing  into  a Suciuiati  divine,  yet  maintaining 
always  the  most  friendly  relations  with  clergymen, 
priests,  and  orthodox  ministers,  he  gives  us  an  in- 
sight into  the  condition  of  English  religion  before 
tlicy  had  hardened  into  their  modern  form.  As  a 
pioneer  in  the  investigation  of  gases,  and  the  discov- 
erer of  oxygen,  lie  helped  to  creel  chemistry  into  a 
science.  As  a professed  materialist,  whose  doctrines 
seem  to  merge  matter  into  forex;,  lie  prepared  the 
way  for  the  modem  agnostic,  who  declines  to  look 
behind  phenomena.  As  n politician,  lie  anticipated 
nineteenth  century  radicalism.  He  died  Feb.  6, 1804, 
in  Northumberland,  Pa. 

KILLS,  Henry  Edmund,  lawyer,  was  boru  in 
Montrose,  Susquehanna  co.,  Pa.,  June  24.  1850,  son 
of  Bartlet  Hines  Mills,  a prominent  temperance  ed- 
itor, ami  organizer  aud  lecturer  in  the  order  of  Good 
Templars.  His  first  American  ancestor  was  Samuel 
Mills,  born  1622.  a freeholder  of  Dedham  precinct, 
now  Needham,  Mass.  In  1645  Samuel  had  a son, 
Benjamin;  Benjamin  had  a son,  Beniamin,  Jr.;  Ben- 
jamin. Jr.,  had  a son,  Nehemiah;  Nehemiah  had  a 
son,  Nehemiah  2d,  who  had  several  children,  among 
them  Josiali,  liorn  Oct.  7,  1763,  at  Roxbury,  Mass. 


Josiah,  who  was  the  father  of  Bartlet  Hines,  was  in 
the  revolutionary  war,  first  as  drummer,  afterward 
as  a soldier  in  a Massachusetts  regiment,  was  in  the 
principal  battles  of  Valley  Forge  ami  Yorktown,  and 
was  a pensioner.  His  mother  was  a Halsey,  tracing 
back  directly  to  Thomas  Halscv,  who  came  from 
Hertfordshire,  Eng.,  to  Lynu,  Mass.,  afterward  set- 
tling in  Southampton,  L.  I.,  where  arc  now  fouud 
numerous  Halseys.  His  maternal  grandmother  was 
Cordelia  Sayre,  whose  ancestor,  Thomas  Sayre,  came 
from  Bedfordshire,  Eng.,  to  Lynn,  Mass.,’  iu  1638, 
and  afterward,  in  1 640,  was  one  of  the  original  set- 
tlers of  Southampton,  L.  I.  Mr. 

Mills  was  educated  at  Sliurtleff 
College,  Upper  Alton,  and  was 
graduated  in  1869.  He  taught  a 
country  school  for  one  year,  when 
he  took  up  the  study  of  law  at 
the  St.  Louis  Law  School,  where 
he  was  graduated  iu  June.  1872. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1871,  one  year  before  liiR  gradua- 
tion. He  was  married  Aug.  30, 

1877,  at  St.  l/ouis,  Mo.,  to  Emma 
Brown  Sprague,  whom  parents 
were  among  the  earliest  sett- 
lers of  the  Muskingum  valley, 
emigrating  thither  from  New 
England,  where  they  served  in 
the  revolutionary  war.  Mr.  Mills 
has  served  as  aldenuan  of  his 
city,  but  has  avoided  all  politi- 
cal offices,  giving  bis  whole 
time  to  liis  profession.  He  is  tlicautliorof  “ Law  of 
Eminent  Domain,”  published  iu  1878,  which  called 
for  a second  revised  edition.  This  work  has  received 
favorable  comment  from  law  periodicals  and  the 
courts,  and  is  a standard  reference-book  on  the  sub- 


ject. 

PHILLIPS,  Adelaide,  actress  and  primn  don- 
na, was  born  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  England,  Oct.  26, 
1883.  When  she  was  about  seven  yenrs  old,  her  father 
left  England  for  Canada,  and  soon  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Boston,  Mass.,  which  became  their  home 
from  that  time.  Adelaide  began  iier  artistic  career 
when  only  seven  years  old,  in 
theTremont  Theatre  in  Boston, 
where  she  wus  required  losing 
and  dance,  and  represent  five 
characters.  A few  months  la- 
ter she  was  engaged  at  the  Bos- 
ton Museum,  belonging  to  the 
company  of  which  the  famous 
Warren  was  a member.  She  re- 
mained there  for  some  yenrs,  a 
favorite  with  everyone  for  her 
pleasant  manners  aud  good  na- 
ture, a child  of  the  stage,  whom 
all  united  in  protecting  from 
harmandovil.  Her  voice,  which 
hnd  received  careful  cultiva- 
tion, was  a good  contralto,  and 
her  teachers  were  convinced 
that  a great  future  lay  before  her 
in  Italian  opera.  When  Jenny 
Lind  was  in  Boston  iu  1851,  her  attention  was  called  to 
Miss  Phillips.  She  heard  her  sing,  and  at  once  ad- 
vised tier  to  study  under  her  own  famous  teacher, 
Garcia.  Her  advice  was  accompanied  by  a check  for 
a $1,000,  which  enabled  Miss  Phillips  to  go  to  Lon- 
don in  1852,  and  to  put  licrsolf  under  Emanuel  Gar- 
cia's instruction  for  two  years.  In  order  that  she 
might  master  the  Italian 'language,  and  obtain  the 
necessary  dramatic  training,  she  went  to  Italy.  In 
a few  months  an  engagement  was  concluded  for  her 
at  Brescia  in  Lombardy,  where  she  made  her  debut 
as  Arsace  in  “Scmiramidc.”  Her  apjteanince  was 
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most  successful,  and  procured  her  engagements  for 
a time,  but  was  followed  by  a season  of  great  disap- 
pointment, A favorite  with  the  Italians,  she  was 
yet  unable  to  procure  engagements,  and  she  decided 
to  return  to  the  United  States.  She  did  soiu  1856, 
and  made  her  operatic  debut  iu  Philadelphia  again 
as  Arsace,  At  once  she  became  a most  popular  artist, 
and  for  years  in  tills  country  and  abroad  had  a very 
successful  career.  She  mnfntained  her  family  from 
her  earlr  years,  and  made  for  them  a charming  home 
at  Marshfield,  Mass.,  where  she  permitted  herself,  at 
rare  intervals,  the  rest  she  so  much  needed.  Her 
goodness  and  her  generosity  were  the  delight  and 
help  of  her  family  and  many  pensioners;  while  her  un- 
selfishness and  hard  work  brought  to  a premature 
grave,  a life  which  was  most  valuable  to  the  world 
and  her  friends.  Her  ill  health  was  due  iu  great 
measure  to  her  impulsive  nursing  of  a chorus  girl, 
ill  of  yellow  fever.  She  herself  took  the  fever,  and 
never  regained  her  vigor.  Even  when  her  health 
began  to  fail  seriously,  she  kept  on  with  her  ar- 
duous work,  and  when,  in  1882,  she  went  abroad,  hop- 
ing that  restand  change  would  restore  her  to  strength, 
it  was  too  late,  and  she  died  at  Carlsbad,  Germany, 
Oct.  8,  1882. 


JUNG  MANN,  John  George,  Moravian  mis- 
sionary, was  born  at  Flochenhcim,  Germany,  Apr. 
19,  1720.  The  family  came  to  America  in  1782,  and 
took  a farm  in  Berks  county.  Pa. ; here  he  was  at- 
tracted by  the  Moravians  and  joined  them.  After 
long  and  faithful  labors  in  his  own  province  lie 
went  to  Ohio  as  assistant  to  David  Zcisberger,  and 
with  him  was  arrested  by  the  British  and  taken  to 
Detroit  in  1781.  The  massacre  at  Gnadenhutteu 
ruined  whnt  was  left  of  this  mission,  but  he  re- 
mained iu  the  West  until  1785,  chiefly  in  what  is  now 
Michigan.  His  later  years  were  speutat  Bethlehem, 
where  lie  died,  July  17,  1808. 

MCDONALD,  Edward  Francis,  congressman, 
was  boru  iu  Ireland,  Sept.  21,  1844.  He  came  to 
America  with  his  parents  iu  1850,  aud  was  educated 
iu  the  public  schools  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  where  bis  parents  had  made 
their  home.  When  the  civil  war 
broke  out  in  1861,  lie  was  a lad  of 
seventeen  years,  and  left  his  bench 
in  a machine  shop,  where  he  had 
been  learning  the  trade,  to  enlist  iu 
the  service  of  ids  adopted  country. 
He  joined  the  7th  New  Jersey  vol- 
unteers. During  his  first  months 
Id  the  army  he  was  stricken  with 

Silioid  fever,  and  was  honor- 
y discharged  Dec.  80.  1862. 
Upon  his  recovery  lie  re-enlisted, 
aud  served  under  McClellan  and 
Hooker  in  the  peninsular  cam- 
paign and  through  the  seven  days’ 
fight  before  Richmond,  us  ser- 
geant of  his  company.  Return- 
ing home  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  he  took  up  the  business  of  machinist  aud  tool- 
worker,  which  occupation  lie  followed  for  twelve 
years.  In  1874  lie  was  elected  to  represent  Hudson 
county,  N.  J.,  in  the  state  legislature.  He  was  af- 
terward made  director-at-large  of  the  freeholders  of 
his  county,  and  was  twice  re-elected.  He  also  served 
a term  as  town  treasurer.  In  November,  1889,  lie 
was  elected  state  senator,  and  in  1890  was  elected 


to  represent  the  seventh  congressional  district  of 
New  Jersey  in  the  fifty-second  congress,  and  served 
throughout  the  first  session  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death  He  was  a useful  member  of  the  committee 
on  military  affnirs  in  the  house,  aud  was  a candi- 
date for  re-election  to  the  fifty-fifth  congress  on  the 
eve  of  his  sudden  dentil.  Representative  McDonald 
was  married,  and  had  six  children.  In  religion  he 


was  a devout  Roman  Catholic,  aud  in  politics  a Dem- 
ocrat. Mr.  McDonald  hi  his  brief  life  demonstrat- 
ed wiiat  could  be  accomplished  by  one  of  even  the 
most  humble  origin.  As  a legislator  he  was  incor- 
ruptible. while  iu  the  very  midst  of  political  corrup- 
tion. His  learning  was  self-acquired,  during  a bard 
struggle  for  daily  bread,  aud  was  wide  in  rauge; 
his  nature  was  singularly  sympathetic,  and  his  man- 
ner magnetic.  As  an  orator,  his  services  were  in 
constant  demand  during  political  campaigns,  while 
his  ability  as  a political  leader  was  acknowledged, 
even  by  his  opponents.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Har- 
rison. N.  J..  Nov.  5.  1892. 

HARRIS,  Samuel  Arthur,  hanker,  was  bom 
at  Goshen,  Elkhart  co.,  Ind.,  Oct.  25,  1847.  His 
father,  Thomas  G.  Harris,  was  one  of  the  best  known 
lawyers  of  the  state,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Salem  Bank  at  Gosh- 
en. The  sou  received  his  edu- 
cation in  the  public  schools  of 
his  native  place,  and  afterward 
s|>ent  two  years  in  the  East  aud 
in  Europe.  Iu  1868  he  located 
in  Minneapolis,  where  he  secur- 
ed employment  as  clerk  in  a 
hardware  store,  and  afterward 
with  lumber  dealers.  For  a 
few  mouths  he  was  clerk  in  the 
State  National  Batik,  and  when 
the  Hennepin  County  Savings 
Bank  was  organized  in  1870  lie 
became  a stockholder  and  trus- 
tee, and  was  appointed  assist- 
ant cashier.  Iu  this  position 
be  remained  for  nine  years,  and 
then  resigned  to  take  a similar 
position  with  the  Northwestern  National  Bank, 
where  in  the  spring  of  1880  he  was  advanced  to  the 
position  of  cashier,  and  seven  years  later  became 
president.  Under  his  administration  the  institution 
prospered  exceedingly,  culurged  its  capital  to  $1,000,- 
000,  and  changed  a large  part  of  its  real  estate  se- 
curity to  cash,  that  made  its  assets  more  available  in 
an  emergency.  Iu  1890  lie  resigned  the  presidency 
of  the  bank,  and  spent  some  mouths  with  his  family 
in  travel.  Ill  1891  lie  became  treasurer  of  the  Globe 
Elevator  Co.,  one  of  the  largest  corporations  of  its 
kind  in  the  country,  liaviug  his  office  in  Minneap- 
olis ; and  in  Decemtar  of  the  same  year  was  elected 
president  of  the  Natioual  Bank  of  Commerce.  lie 
found  this  bank  also  encumbered  witli  real  cstato 
and  other  dead  assets,  and  his  first  work  was  to  turn 
them  into  available  shape.  This  was  accomplished 
in  six  months,  and  the  bunk,  with  a cash  capital  of 
$1,000,006,  is  one  of  the  four  large  lauiks  of  Minne- 
a]K)lis.  He  has  been  president  of  the  Clearing  House 
Association,  and  also  of  the  Dual  City  Baukers’  Club ; 
he  was  for  some  years  a member  of  the  executive 
council  of  the  American  Bankers’  Association,  a di- 
rector of  the  Minnesota  Loan  aud  Trust  Co.  from  the 
time  of  its  organization,  and  has  been  for  a long  time 
treasurer  of  the  Globe  Gaslight  Co.  Ou  Sept.  18. 
1872.  Mr.  Harris  was  married  to  Anna,  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  Daniel  Stewart,  of  Minneapolis.  They  have 
two  sons  aud  one  daughter.  lie  is  an  elder  iu  tiie 
Westminster  Presbyterian  Church,  and  has  given 
considerable  time  and  attention  to  evangelistic  and 
mission  work.  He  was  for  many  years  treasurer  of 
the  Presbyterian  Alliance,  in  every  public  enter- 
prise, looking  to  the  advancement  of  the  material  in- 
terests of  Minneapolis,  lie  is  among  the  foremost  and 
most  lila-ral  supporters. 

DREW,  Francis  A.,  merchant,  was  born  at 
IJsmore,  county  Waterford,  Ireland,  June  7,  1848, 
the  third  son  of  Willinm  Henry  aud  Catherine  Mary 
Drew.  lie  was  educated  by  private  tutors  until  the 
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age  of  fifteen,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  college  of  the 
'ftappist  monks  at  Mount  Melleray,  where  he  stud- 
ied for  two  years.  He  was  then  seut  to  the  Catholic 
University  of  Ireland,  in  Dublin,  where  he  entered  to 
Study  medicine;  attended  lectures  nt  the  University 
School  of  Medicine,  and  for  hospital  practice  at  the 
Mater  MiserccordL:  and  St.  Vincent’s  Hospitals. 
During  the  Feuian  excitement  of  18(57  and  1868  he, 
with  other  students,  was  suspected  of  being  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  movement,  and  not  wishing  to  incur 
the  displeasure  of  the  authorities,  determined  to 
leave  the  country.  Being  informed  that  the  position 
of  house-surgeon  in  a hospital  of 
Limn,  Peru,  was  nt  the  disposal 
of  the  famous  Dr.  Stapleton  of 
Dublin,  he  made  application  for 
it,  but  on  account  of  his  youth 
was  rejected.  Ho  then  left  for 
New  York,  and  in  a short  time 
finally  removed  to  St.  Louis, 
where,  after  experiencing  all 
the  disappointments  that  new 
arrivals  generally  encouuter, 
he  secured  employment  as  book- 
keeper. Having  learned  by  hard 
work  enough  of  the  paint,  oil, 
and  glass  business  to  warrant 
him  Yu  starting  independently 
for  himself,  he  obtained  the 
agency  for  one  of  the  largest 
aiid  oldest  plate  and  window 
glass  importing  houses  in  New 
York,  and  also  of  a foreign  encaustic  tile  house, 
laying  the  foundation  of  his  present  business.  At 
theendof  the  first  year  his  business  having  outgrown 
its  limits,  he  opened  a large  store,  where  lie  remain- 
ed for  four  years,  then,  removing  to  one  still  larger, 
he  remained  for  twelve  years,  when,  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  his  business,  he  was  again  compelled 
to  obtain  more  extensive  quarters.  Mr.  Drew  is  a 
member  of  the  University,  Marquette,  and  Mercan- 
tile Clubs,  a director  of  the  Merchants’  National 
Bank,  and  treasurer  of  llieCntholic  Orphans’  Board. 
He  has  also  been  a director  of  the  Mercantile  Library 
Association,  and  has  traveled  extensively  iu  Europe. 
Though  his  father  wasa  Protestant  up  to  the  time  of 
his  marriage,  and  never  completely  severed  his  con- 
nection with  that  faith,  he  allowed!  his  wife,  a Cath- 
olic, to  bring  up  all  the  children  in  her  faith  ; Mr. 
Drew  has  always  adhered  to  the  Catholic  church. 
His  political  views  are  Republican,  though  iu  no 
sense  extreme.  He  was  married  on  Sept.  2,  1872, 
to  Emma,  second  daughter  of  George  Harnett  by 
bis  first  wife,  who  was  a daughter  of  Edwin  Lewis, 
surgeon  in  the  royal  navy  of  Qreut  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, and  who  was  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  iu 
active  service  on  board  her  majesty's  ship  Emuloug. 


MARTIN,  William,  clergyman,  was  born  iu 
Mecklenburg  county,  N.  C.,  March  9,  1807,  ofScotch- 
Irish  Presbyterian  parentage.  His  paternal  grand- 
father came  tc  America  from  Scotland,  and  took 

Sart  in  the  campaign  of  Braddock  against  the  In- 
ians  in  1775,  and  later  engaged  in  the  revolution- 
ary war,  and  commanded  a company  of  troopers 
under  Col.  Campbell  in  the  battle  of  King’s  Moun- 
tain, N.  C.,  Oct.  7,  1780.  His  fatber  died  during 
William’s  infancy,  and  he  was  educated  by  his  mother, 
a woman  of  superior  ability.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
he  became  connected  with  the  Methodist  church, 
and  in  1828  was  admitted  on  trial  ns  a traveling 
preacher  in  the  South  Carolina  conference,  and  was 
for  sixty  years  thereafter  identified  with  the  progress 
of  Methodism  in  the  Carolines,  Georgia,  and  Ala- 
bama. He  manfully  overcame  the  impediments  of 
his  early  education  and  improved  his  opportunities 
so  well"  that  in  a short  time  he  was  appointed  to 


preach  in  the  large  cities  of  Georgia  and  South  Caro- 
lina. He  had  previously  been  serving  as  a mis- 
sionary to  the  Indians  and  the  negro  slaves;  and 
preached  among  the  remote  scattered  settlements  on 
the  boarders  of  civilization:  his  only  method  of 
traveling  being  on  horseback,  by  which  means  he 
traversed  thousands  of  miles.  Mr.  Martiu  was  in- 
strumental iu  the  establishment  of  the  Wayside  Hos- 
pital at  Columbia.  S.  C.,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  civil  war,  which  proved  a great  boon  to  the  Con- 
federate soldiers  wounded  during  the  war.  He  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  central  bureau  for 
the  relief  of  the  Confederate  army,  by  which  the 
comfort  of  the  soldiers  on  the  field  and'thc  prisoners 
of  war  was  greatly  promoted.  Mr.  Orr  appointed 
Mr.  Martiu  to  take  charge  of  the  donations  i f food 
and  clothing  that  were  contributed  from  all  quarters 
to  Columbia  when  that  city  was  devasted  by  Gen. 
Sherman  during  the  civil  war.  He  organized  a sys- 
tem of  distribution  which  he  personally  superintend- 
ed and  succeeded  iu  greatly  alleviating  the  sufferings 
Of  the  people.  He  next  devoted  his  attention  to  re- 
storing the  waste  and  ruin  war  had  brought  to  the 
churches,  aud  through  his  untiring  efforts  as  agent 
and  pastor,  in  the  course  of  a few  years  a handsome 
building  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  burned 
Washington  Street  Church,  the  chapel  was  rebuilt, 
and  a mission  church  erected  iu  another  section  of 
the  city.  Mr.  Martin  has  hold  the  highest  official 
position  of  trust  and  responsibility  in  the  Methodist 
church  aud  its  institutions  of  learning.  Ho  was 
agent  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  financial  agent 
of  the  Columbia  Female  College,  president  of  the 
Columbia  Bible  Society,  etc.  He  also  contributed  to 
the  various  church  pajiers,  was  editor  of  the  Tem- 
perance Advocate, " and  author  of  a book  entitled, 
“ Incidents  iu  the  Life  of  a Pastor."  He  died  at  Col- 
umbia, S.  C.t  Jan.  10,  1889. 

JOY,  Edmund  L.,  lawyer  and  business  man, 
was  bom  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  1,  1885,  son  of 
Charles  and  Harriet  (Shaw)  Joy,  grandson  of 
Nathaniel  Joy,  a soldier  iu  the  war  of  the  American 
revolution,  and  great-grandson  of  Nalhaniel  Joy, 
who  was  killed  in  the  French  and  Indian  war. 
His  first  American  ancestor,  Thomas  Joy,  came 
from  Yarmouth,  England,  in  1680,  with  a colony 
of  90ft  persons,  including  Johu  Winthrop,  gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts  Bay,  aud 
settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Ply- 
mouth. Edmund  wus  educat- 
ed at  Anthony's  Classical  Insti- 
tute and  the  Albany  Academy, 
where  he  was  prepared  for  col- 
lege. After  graduation  from 
the  University  of  Rochester,  he 
studied  law  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  New  York  iu 
1857.  His  father  removed  from 
Albany  in  1855  and  settled  iu 
Newark,  N.  J.,  where  lie  con- 
ducted an  extensive  business  as 
a packer  and  smoker  of  provis- 
ions. The  son,  in  1857,  remov- 
ed to  Ottumwr,  la.,  where  be 
established  himself  iu  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession.  He  was 
appointed  city  attorney  iu  I860. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  took  an  active 
interest  iu  raising  and  equipping  troops  and  securing 
volunteers,  aud  in  1 62  went  to  the  front  as  a ca|>- 
tain  in  the  86lh  Iowa  infantry,  and  served  in  the 
South-west,  notably  throughout  the  Vicksburg  cam- 
paign. In  1864  be  was  appointed  major  and  judge 
advocate,  U.  S.  volunteers,  by  Pres.  Lincoln,  and  as- 
signed to  the  7th  army  corps,  which  was  commanded 
by  Maj.-Geu.  Steele.  He  was  subsequently  made 
judge  advocate  of  the  department  of  the  Arkansas, 
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with  headquarters  at  Little  Rook.  He  bad  much  to 
do  in  this  capacity  with  the  organization  of  a judicial 
system  for  Arkansas  and  the  Indian  Territory,  and 
aided  in  the  organization  of  a state  government  under 
a new  constitution  forthe  state  of  Arkansas.  At  the 
close  of  the  war,  broken  in  health,  he  returned  to  the 
home  of  his  father  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  became 
interested  with  him  in  business,  which,  upon  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1878,  he  continued  on  his  own 
account  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1871 
he  was  elected  to  represent  his  district  in  the  legisla- 
ture of  New  Jersey,  and  re  elected  the  following 
year,  was  made  chairman  of  the  judiciary  commit- 
tee. In  1877  he  liecame  a member  of  the  board  of 
education  of  the  city  of  Newark,  continuing  in  that 
position,  for  eleven  years,  1 wing  president  of  the  board 
during  the  years  1885,  1886,  and  1887.  lie  was  a 
member  of  the  Newark  board  of  trade,  its  president 
in  1875  and  1876,  and  its  treasurer  from  1879  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  was  a delegate  to  the  nutiotml 
Republican  convention  of  1880,  and  in  1884  and  1885 
served  as  a government  director  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Co.,  by  appointment  of  Pres.  Arthur.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Manufacturers’  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Newark,  and  was  identified  with 
other  financial  institutions  of  that  city  as  well  as  of 
New  York.  He  was  a remarkably  able  speaker  and 
a man  of  deep  religious  convictions,  great  energy, 
aud  intellectual  capacity,  excellent  judgment,  and 
keen  wit.  In  1862  he  married  Theresa  R.,  daughter  of 
Homer  L.  Thrall  of  Columbus,  0.,  a well-known 
physician,  professor  in  Starling  Medical  College, 
and  for  many  years  previously  m Kenyon  College. 
They  had  two  sons,  Edmund  Steele  aud  Homer 
Thrall,  and  two  daughters,  Helen  Adele  and  Harriet 
Shaw,  wife  of  Robert  D.  Martin  of  Chicago.  Col. 
Joy  died  at  his  home  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  Feb.  14, 1892. 

3KELLEY,  Benjamin  Franklin,  soldier,  was 
born  at  New  Hampton,  N.  H,,  Apr.  10,  1807.  At 
the  age  of  nineteen  he  settled  in  Wheeling,  W.  Va., 
where  ho  was  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  until 
1851,  when  he  was  appointed  freight  agent  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  He  became  promi- 
nent in  the  affairs  of  his  adopted  state,  and  was  act- 
ive in  saving  West  Virginia  to  the  union.  Having 
had  some  experience  as  a commanding  officer  in  con- 
nection with  a local  military  organization,  when  the 
call  for  volunteers  was  made,  lie  at  once  raised  the 
1st  Virgiuiu  regiment  of  vol- 
unteers, of  which  he  was  com- 
missioned colonel  May  25, 
1861.  This  was  the  first  regi- 
meul  of  loyal  troops  raised 
south  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s 
lino.  Two  flays  after  he  re- 
ceived his  commission  lie  left 
Wheeling  with  his  regiment 
for  Grafton,  which  was  at  that 
time  in  possession  of  the  Con- 
federates under  Gen.  Porter- 
field, who  retreated  to  Phil- 
lips at  the  approach  of  the 
Federal  troops.  Col.  Kelley 
attacked  him  a few  days  later, 
and  after  a short  engagement, 
won  one  of  the  first  battles 
He  was  severely  wounded  in 
the  breast  duriug  the  battle,  but,  at  the  expiration 
of  sixty  days,  was  able  to  resume  his  command,  hav- 
ing meanwhile  been  hrevetted  brigadier-general.  On 
Oct.  22d  he  captured  Romney,  and  for  gallant  conduct 
was  complimented  by  Pres.  Lincoln  and  Gen.  Scott. 
He  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Harper’s  Ferry  and  Cumberland,  but  on  ac- 
count of  liis  wounds,  was  relieved  at  his  own  request, 
lie  served  with  distinction  throughout  the  entire  war, 
and  from  the  beginning  t<»  the  end  was  successful  in 
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all  the  battles  in  which  lie  was  engaged,  and  in  re- 
cognition of  meritorious  aud  gallant  services  at  Cum- 
berland and  New  Creek,  was  hrevetted  major  gen- 
eral of  volunteers  March  18,  1865.  At  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  he  served  for  a term  os  internal  revenue 
collector  of  West  Virginia,  and  was  subsequently 
appointed  by  Pres,  liayes  superintendent  of  the 
Hot  Springs  in  Arkansas,  and  in  1883  was  appointed 
examiner  of  pensions.  He  died  at  Oakland,  Md., 
July,  1891. 

C>LDS,  Edson  B.,  statesman,  wns  born  in  Bur- 
lington, Vt.,  in  1819,  son  of  Gamaliel  Smith  Olds, 
clergyman  and  educator  (1777-1848).  With  his  par- 
ents he  removed  to  the  state  of 
Georgia  where  his  father  wns  for 
several  years  professor  of  mathe- 
matics and  natural  philosophy  iu 
the  University  of  Georgia,  at  Ath- 
ens. Here  lie  hud  tlieadvantages 
of  a thorough  course  at  this  cele- 
brated school  where  lie  was  duly 
graduated.  He  adopted  the  pro- 
fession of  medicine  and  in  1841 
removed  with  his  parents  to  Cin- 
cinnati, O.,  where  lie  commenced 
practice  as  a physician  and  sur- 
geon. He  became  popular,  aud 
soon  gained  a large  acquaintance 
aud  influence.  He  was  elected 
as  a Democrat  to  represent  liis  dis- 
trict in  the  thirty-flrst  U.  S.  con- 
gress and  was  re  elected  to  the 
thirty -second  and  thirty -third 
congresses,  where  he  served  on  important  committees 
and  was  a prominent  and  pronounced  defender  of  the 
institution  of  slavery’  as  it  then  existed  in  the  south- 
ern states,  and  iu  favor  of  an  equal  chance  for  its  in- 
troduction in  the  new  territories.  The  anti-slavery 
sentiment  became  so  strong  that  he  was  not  returned 
to  the  thirty-fourth  congress.  However,  liis  local 
reputation  as  un  able  legislator  secured  for  biui  n 
place  in  the  Ohio  state  legislature,  where  he  served 
for  six  years  iu  either  house,  aud  was  for  one  session 
president  of  lie  state  senate.  In  1862  he  was  ac- 
cused, by  the  general  government,  of  disloyalty,  and 
arrested  and  imprisoned  in  Fort  Lafayette,  New  York 
harbor.  While  so  imprisoned  hit  constituent!,  re- 
nominated him  for  the  Ohio  legislature  and  he  was 
elected.  The  charge  of  treason  not  being  sustained, 
lie  wns  released  and  took  liis  scat  in  the  stale  legisla- 
ture. After  the  close  of  the  war  Dr.  Olds  built  a 
church  and- made  the  one  condition  in  its  manage- 
ment “that  it  should  be  free  from  the  heresy  of 
regarding  slavery  aud  rebellion  as  sins.”  He  died 
at  Lancaster,  O.,  Jan.  24,  1869. 

6AB.GENT,  Winthrop,  territorial  governor  of 
Ohio,  was  born  at  Gloucester,  Mass.,  May  1,  1758, 
grandson  of  Judge  Epos  Sargent,  and  cousin  of  L.  M. 
Sargent  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1771, 
and  in  1775  left  the  command  of  one  of  his  father's 
ships  to  enter  the  army,  and  served  as  captain  of 
artillery  under  Gen.  Knox  from  March,  1776,  taking 
part  in  many  of  the  lmttles,  and  rising  to  be  a major. 
After  the  war  lie  was  concerned  in  the  Ohio  com- 
pany, and  was  made  surveyor-general  of  the  north- 
west territory  in  1786,  aud  secretary  the  next  year. 
He  was  adjutant-general  of  the  army  in  the  expedi- 
tions of  Gens.  St.  Clair  and  Wavne.  1791  and  1794, 
and  was  wounded  in  the  former.  Duriug  the  years 
preceding  the  admission  of  Ohio  as  a state.  1798- 
180!.  lie  was  its  governor.  Ho  was  a member  of 
the  Cincinnati,  of  the  Philosophical  Society,  and  of 
the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  lie  wrote 
“Boston,"  a poem,  1803,  and  part  of  Dr.  B.  S. 
Smith’s  “Papers  Relative  to  Certain  American  An- 
tiquities.” 1796.  He  died  while  traveling  on  the 
lower  Mississippi,  June  8,  1820. 
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FLOWER,  George,  pioneer,  was  born  in  Hert- 
fordshire, Eng.,  about  1780,  and  became  a prosper- 
ous fanner.  Fired  with  the  reports  of  the  tuagnifl- 
ceut  prairies  of  America,  he  sold  his  property,  and, 
early  in  1816.  came  to  this  country  in  quest  of  them. 
Unless  he  had  been  well  off,  he  never  would  have 
found  the  land  of  his  dreams,  for  it  was  nearly  two 
years  before  his  eyes  rested  on  it.  Almost  two 
months  were  taken  up  by  the  ocean  trip,  and  the 
fourth  month  of  his  absence  from  home  had  be- 
gun before  he  started  on  his  horseback  ride  of  1,500 
miles  to  the  far  West.  Of  the  difficulties  and  hard- 
ships of  this  journey  it  is  impossible,  in  this  age  of 
easy  travel,  to  form  any  adequate  idea.  It  was  mostly 
through  an  unsettled  country,  and  he  had  to  carry 
with  him  a sufficient  quantity  of  clothing  and  food 
to  supply  his  needs.  The  passage  of  the  numerous 
swift  rivers  was  so  perilous  and  terrifying  that  the 
memory  of  his  narrow  escapes  haunted  him  in  dreams 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  Added  to  the  hardships  of 
his  ride,  he  had  to  endure  great  discouragement  as  to 
the  realization  of  his  hopes,  for  even  at  Cincinnati, 
then  regarded  as  very  far  west,  not  a person  bad 
ever  heard  of  the  prairies.  At  last  the  brother  of 
Gov.  Shelby,  of  Kentucky,  assured  him  of  their  ex- 
istence, for  he  had  just  crossed  the  spleudid  prairies 
of  Illiuois.  As  it  was  then  November,  and  too  late  to 
continue  his  hazardous  journey,  Flower  turned  back 
1,000  miles  to  Virginia,  and  presenting  his  letter  of 
introduction  from  Lafayette  to  Thomas  Jefferson, 
spent  most  of  the  winter  at  the  latter's  hospitable 
home.  On  his  way  thither  he  had,  at  a horse-race 
in  Nashville,  a very  characteristic  view  of  the  unique 
Andrew  Jackson,  whom  he  describes  as  outdoing  all 
competition  by  his  “violent  gesticulations  and  im- 
precations. ” In  the  spring  Flower  was  joined 
by  Morris  Birkbeck,  a friend  and  farmer,  from  Eng- 
land, who  brought  with  him  bis  nine  children  and 
Miss  Andrews,  a friend  of  his  daughters.  The  jour- 
ney, as  far  as  Pittsburg,  was  accomplished  in  the 
stage-coach,  aud  the  rest  pleasantly  on  horseback. 
A Tittle  romance  enlivened  their  progress,  for  Mr. 
Birkbeck  having  offered  himself  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Andrews,  and  been  refused,  the  embarrassing  situa- 
tion was  relieved  by  her  marrying  the  other  pioneer, 
George  Flower,  the  rejected  suitor  giving  away  the 
bride,  when  the  party  continued  the  trip  in  great 
content.  At  the  end  of  the  summer  their  efforts 
were  rewarded  by  the  sight  of  a splendid  prairie, 
dotted  here  and  there  with  oaks.  “The  whole,"  as 
Flower  describes  it,  “ presenting  a ningnificencc  of 
park  scenery  complete  from  the  hand  of.  nature,” 
and  fully  equaling  their  hopes.  They  selected  for 
their  home  a 8]>ot  in  Edwards  county,  Ilf.,  and  formed 
what  is  termed  in  the  annals  of  the  Chicago  Histori- 
cal Society,  the  “ English  Settlement,”  which  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Albiou.  George  Flower  left  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  growth  of  this  frontier  town; 
the  first  building,  of  the  log-cabin  order,  being  a 
tavern  aud  blacksmith  shop  combined,  in  order  to 
keep  man  nnd  beast  in  working  order.  He  lived  to 
see  Albion  become  a prosperous  and  beautiful  town. 
He  died  at  Gravville,  DL,  Jan,  15.  1862. 

EATON,  Charles  H.,  tragediau,  was  bom  in 
Boston,  June  10,  1813.  He  studied  for  the  stage, 
and  made  his  debut  as  a professional  actor  ns  the 
Stranger  at  the  Warren  Street  Theatre  in  Boston, 
October,  1833.  He  was  most  cordially  received, 
and  when  the  Kembles  soon  after  visited  Boston  he 
was  invited  to  play  with  them.  I le  appeared  as  Master 
Walter  to  Fanny  Kemble’s  Julia,  and  fairly  divided 
honors  with  that  experienced  and  accomplished  act- 
ress. He  first  appeared  in  New  York  in  July,  1833, and 
in  Pkihulelphiaiu  November  of  the  same  year.  His 
New  York  debut  was  made  as  Richard,  and  he  was 
greeted  with  crowded  houses  for  several  weeks.  Heat 
once  became  a popular  and  profitable  star,  aud  during 


the  next  ten  years  played  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
Suites.  In  1842  he  commenced  an  engagement  in 
Pittsburgh.  On  the  second  night  he  played  William 
Tell  to  a crowded  house.  Reluming  to  his  hotel 
after  the  jierformanee,  he  was  seized  with  vertigo 
while  aseendiug  the  stairs  to  his  apartments,  aud  fell 
to  the  floor  below,  sustaining  injuries  from  which  he 
died  a few  days  later.  Death  thus  cut  short  the  ca- 
reer of  one  who  promised  to  he  the  greatest  actor  of 
his  time.  He  was  a handsome  mau,wof  classical  fea- 
tures, aud  impressive  presence.  During  Ids  career 
he  played  a long  and  varied  list  of  parts,  among 
them  Shylock,  Damon,  Sir  Edward  Mortimer,  Sir 
Giles  Overreach,  Othello,  Macbeth,  and  Hamlet. 
He  did  nothing  badly,  and  in  many  roles  he  was  su- 
perb. His  acting,  always  virile  and  effective,  show- 
ed the  impress  of  a strong  aud  original  intellect,  and 
as  a reader  of  Shakespeare  he  was  surpassed  by  no 
other  player  of  that  period. 

DUNN,  Elias  Bound,  meteorologist,  was  bom 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  March  23.  1855.  He  is  a de- 
scendant of  an  old  New  York  family  of  merchants, 
whose  founder  was  one  Arthur  Duuu,  bom  in  New 
York  in  1640.  He  received  his  education  in  thepub- 
lic  schools  of  Brooklyn.  Upon  his  leaving  school, 
he  was  for  Borne  years  in  the  printing  business. 
When  eighteen  years  old  he  adopted  the  study  of 
•weather  forecasting,  in  which  science  he  has  earned 
a world  wide  reputation.  He  en- 
tered the  U.  S.  army  in  1873,  and 
was  assigned  to  the  signal-ser- 
vice weather  bureau,  being  first 
stationed  in  Now  York  city,  upon 
the  establishing  of  a weather  bu- 
reau station  at  Denver.  Colo.,  he 
was  transferred  to  that  station, 
and  later,  to  the  station  at  To- 
ledo. O.  Afterwards  he  was  for 
two  years  signal  officer  at  New 
Orleans,  where  be  made  a spec- 
ial study  of  floods.  From  New 
Orleans  he  went  to  Cincinnati , O. , 
as  chief  weather  observer,  and 
there  he  predicted  the  freshets  in 
the  Ohio  valley  in  1883.  For  this 
rare  service  he  received  from  Gen. 

Hazen,  the  chief  of  the  bureau, 
from  tlie  Cincinnati  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  aud  from  the  board  of  trade  of  that 
city,  special  commendatory  letters  aud  resolutions 
of  thanks.  He  also  predicted  the  great  overflows  of 
the  Mississippi  in  1889  and  1893.  From  Cincinnati 
he  was  transferred  to  the  main  office  of  the  bureau 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  In  1884  he  was  made  chief 
of  the  weather  bureau  under  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  New  York  city.  At  this  station 
Signal  Officer  Dunn  has  been  remarkably  success- 
ful in  forecasting  the  weather,  notwithstanding  the 
fart  that  the  location  lies  between  two  great  storm 
tracks,  having  telegraphic  communications  ouly  on 
one  side.  He  thus  has  to  depend  ou  incoming  ves- 
sels for  definite  information  from  tho  sea,  ami  this 
is  almost,  always  too  late  for  the  work  of  forecasting. 
Generally,  however.  Ills  prophecies  are  strictly  accu- 
rate, and  in  the  forecasts  for  successive  days  he  is 
remarkably  accurate.  Gaining  knowledge  from 
experience,  he  has  made  prognostications  for  twenty- 
four,  forty-eight,  fifty-two.  and  even  sixty-four  hours, 
especially  as  affecting  the  locality  of  Long  Island, 
the  Hudson  river  valley,  Connecticut  and  northern 
New  Jersey — so  reliable  that  his  reports  are  valued 
by  the  farmers  in  arranging  for  planting  and  gath- 
ering their  crops.  Mr.  Dunn  has  prepared  numer- 
ous hooks  nnd  pamphlets  upon  weather  and  climatic 
influences,  which  are  of  great  value.  The  state  ed- 
ucational department  secured  his  services  in  prepar- 
ing weather  maps,  which  are  issued  twice  a day,  for 
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use  in  the  public  schools.  These  maps  give  the  pu- 
pils such  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  topography 
of  the  atmosphere  that  they  can  predict  the  proba- 
bilities of  the  weather  from  the  well-established  rules 
laid  down  by  the  weather  bureau,  with  some  idea  of 
what  the  climatic  conditions  may  be  over  the  whole 
country.  Since  the  adoption  of  the  map  in  the 
schools  of  this  country,  the  same  studies  have  tiecn 
introduced  Into  the  schools  of  England.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  authorities,  he  also 'prepared  a chart 
showing  the  relations  between  the  death  rate  and 
the  weather  conditions,  which  was  of  great  service 
in  showing  the  means  of  ameliorating  the  epidemic 
of  the  “grip”  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Dunn  was  married  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  ou  June 
17,  1878,  to  Ida,  daughter  of  John  and  Sarah  Per- 
kins. 

COMBE,  George,  phrenologist  and  moral  phi- 
losopher, was  born  near  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  Oct. 
21,  1788  Ho  was  the  son  of  a brewer,  who  gave 
his  sou  all  possible  educational  advantages.  After 
passing  through  the  high  school,  he  entered  the  uni- 
versity, from  which  he  was  graduated  when  sixteen 
years  of  age,  aud  began  to  study  law.  He  became 
a writer  to  the  signet  in  1812,  and  shortly  after 
became  a notary  public.  His  career  as  a lawyer 
was  eminently  successful,  his  conscientiousness  and 
shrewdness  gaining  him  a large  and  lucrative  prac- 
tice. He  continued  to  practise  until  1837,  when  he 
resolved  to  devote  himself  to  popularizing  his  views 
on  education  and  phrenology.  As  early  as  1816  he 
had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Spurzhelm,  and  had 
become  a convert  to  his  system  of  phrenology.  The 
result  of  this  determination  was  his  “ Essays  ou  Phre- 
nology,” published  in  1819,  and  his  “ Elements  of 
Phrenology,”  In  1824,  which  reached  a ninth  edition 
in  1862.  But  his  most  important  production  is  " The 
Constitution  of  Man,”  published  iu  1828,  in  which 
he  endeavored  to  demonstrate  the  esseutiul  harmouy 
of  the  nature  of  man  with  the  surrounding  world, 
and  the  necessity  of  studying  the  laws  of  nature. 
Combe’s  doctrines  were  violently  opposed,  being 
considered  by  many  inimical  to  revealed  religion. 
He  numbered  among  his  supporters  Cobdcn,  Robert 
Chambers,  and  George  Eliot,  who  assisted  him  to 
establish  the  “Edinburgh  Phrenological  Journal.” 
With  his  brother  Andrew,  he  conducted  this  journal 
for  nearly  twenty-three  years, 
and  contributed  a large  number 
of  its  important  articles.  In 
1833  lie  married  Celia  Siddons, 
a daughter  of  the  celebrated  act- 
ress. They  went  to  Germauy 
on  a lecturing  tour  in  1837,  aud 
the  next  year  came  to  the  United 
States,  where  for  nearly  two 
years  he  lectured,  visiting  all 
the  great  cities  of  the  Union, 
and  delivering  158  lectures.  He 
said,  that  of  all  nations  whose 
heads  he  had  examined,  the 
Americans  had  the  organ  of  ven- 
eration the  least  developed. 
When  Fathor  Miller  was  under 
examination,  being  incog  n ito. 
Combe  said,  " Father  Miller 
could  not  easily  makcacouvert  of 
this  man  to  his  hare-brained  theory;  he  has  too  much 
good  sense.”  His  writings  roused  popular  interest 
in  the  science  of  healthy  living,  and  left  their  im- 
press on  New  England  fife  and  education.  He  re- 
turned to  England  in  1840,  and  published  his 
“Moral  Philosophy,”  and  in  1841  his  “Notes  on 
the  United  States.”  Besides  these  works,  he  wrote 
“ Principles  of  Criminal  Legislation  ” (1854);  “ Phre- 
nology Applied  to  Painting  and  Sculpture  ” (1855); 
“The  Currency  Question''  (1855);  “The  Relation 


Between  Science  and  Religion.”  Combe’s  ideas  on 
popular  education  were  put  into  experimental  shape 
in  a secular  school  which  he  founded  in  1848,  where 
the  sciences  were  taught,  including  physiology  and 
phrenology;  but  it  was  too  much  m advance  of  the 
time,  and,  after  a few  years,  had  to  be  abandoned; 
but  all  his  subjects,  except  phrenology,  are  now 
taught  in  the  board  schools  of  the  United  Kingdom 
aud  in  the  common  schools  of  the  United  States. 
After  his  death,  which  occurred  hi  Moor  Park,  Sur- 
rey, Eng.,  Aug.  14,  1858,  the  trustees  of  his  estate, 
and  of  that  of  his  brother  Andrew,  founded  a physio- 
logical lectureship  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh. 

STEARNS,  John  Newton,  temperance  re- 
former, was  born  in  New  Ipswich,  N.  II. , May  24, 
1829.  He  was  given  a good  English  education,  and 
had  been  prepared  at  the  village 
academy  for  entrance  at  college, 
when  ill  health  prevented  further 
confined  study,  and  he  worked  on 
the  farm  of  Iris  father,  studying 
and  teaching  until  he  reached  his 
majority,  when  he  removed  to 
New  York  city,  ami  engaged  in 
literary  pursuits.  He  purchased 
a popular  juvenile  publication, 

“Merry’s  Museum,”  and  was  for 
fifteen  years  its  editor  aud  proprie- 
tor. He  was  known  to  its  readers 
as  “ Robert  Merry, "and  had  a large 
following  amoug  the  little  folk, 
to  whom  he  ini|>arted  much  valu- 
able information,  aud  especially 
taught  lessons  in  temperance.  He 
had  signed  the  total  abstinence 
pledge  when  a mere  lad,  and 
was  a member  of  the  Coldwater  Army  and  of  the 
Cadets  of  Temperance  long  before  he  came  to  New 
York.  On  coming  of  age,  he  entered  the  ranks 
of  the  Sous  of  Teuqjcrauce,  which  organization  was 
then  in  its  infancy.  Being  a zealous  and  untiring 
worker,  he  gained  rapid  promotion  in  the  order,  ana 
reached  the  highest  place  of  usefulness  aud  honor 
within  its  gift.  He  traveled  thousands  of  miles  at 
his  own  expense,  and  spoke  iu  nearly  every  town  in 
the  state  of  New  York.  In  1805,  at  the  National 
Temperance  Convention,  held  at  Saratoga,  he  pro- 
posed and  planned,  and  the  convention  organized, 
the  National  Temperance  Society  and  Publication 
House,  which  went  into  o)>e ration  iu  1866,  and  Mr. 
Stearns  was  elected  corresponding  secretary  and 
publishing  ngeut.  Ho  also,  in  1865,  became  editor 
of  the  “National  Temperance  Advocate,”  aud  of 
the  “Youths’  Temperance  Banner.”  He  has,  in 
thirty  years  (1895)  of  official  management  of  the 
publishing  house,  and  iu  the  writing  of  its  temperance 
literature  and  large-circulating  periodicals,  shown 
himself  to  be  a man  of  determination,  method,  and 
unflinching  courage.  M r.  Stearns  has  been  president 
of  the  New  York  State  Temperance  Society,  Grand 
Worthy  Templar  of  the  Grand  Temple  of  Honor  of 
the  state,  Most  Worthy  Templar  of  the  Supreme 
Council  of  the  Templars  of  Honor  and  Temperance 
of  North  America,  and  Most  Worthy  Patriarch  of  the 
National  Division  Sons  of  Temperance  of  North 
America;  and,  as  a member  of  the  order  of  Good 
Templars,  has  attended  the  Right  Worthy  Grand 
Lodge  for  many  years.  He  is  the  only  man  iu 
America  who  is  a delegate  or  representative  in  the 
highest  bodies  of  the  three  great  national  organiza- 
tions of  Good  Templars,  Sons  of  Temperance,  and 
Templars  of  Honor.  Among  his  most  popular  works 
are:  “The  Temperance  Chimes”  (1867);  “The 
Temperance  Speaker  ” (1869);  “ The  Centennial 
Temperance  Volume”  (1870);  “The  Prohibition 
Songster”  (1885);  “One  Hundred  Years  of  Tem- 
perance” (1883);  “Temperance  in  All  Nations” 
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(1898).  In  1898  he  brought  about  the  holding  of 
the  World's  Temperance  Congress  iu  Chicago.  He 
died  on  Apr.  21,  1895,  at  his  home  iu  Grecnpoint, 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

PIERPONT,  John,  clergyman,  wasborn  in  Litch- 
field, Conn.,  Apr.  6,  1785.  He  was  the  great-grand- 
son of  James  Pierpont,  one  of  the  founders  of  Yale 
College.  After  completing  his  early  education  nt 
home  he  entered  Yale  College,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1804,  when  he  taught  school  in  the 
academy  at  Bethlehem,  Conn., 
after  which  he  became  tutor 
in  the  family  of  Col.  William 
Allston  of  South  Carolina.  He 
returned  in  1809  and  studied 
law  in  Litchfield,  where  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1812.  He  devoted  most  of  his 
time  to  law  in  Ncwburyport, 
Mass.  The  sedentary  life  un- 
dermined his  health  nnd  he  re- 
linquished the  profession  for 
mercantile  life,  which  he  pur- 
sued in  Boston  and  after- 
ward in  Baltimore.  This  not 
proving  congenial  or  suc- 
cessful, he  gave  up  business 
in  1816  and  studied  theology 
first  at  Baltimore  and  then 
at  the  Cambridge  Divinity 
School.  Upon  his  graduation 
In  1819  he  was  ordaiued  pastor  of  the  Hollis  Street 
Church  in  Boston,  where  lie  ministered  until  1845. 
He  was  an  abolitionist  and  an  ardent  advocate  of 
prohibition  legislation  and  reform  in  legislation  on 
imprisonment  for  debt.  His  unyielding  fidelity  to 
his  convictions  caused  dissensions  In  his  par- 
ish, which  brought  about  his  arraignment  before  an 
ecclesiastical  council  in  July,  1838.  The  controversy 
continued  for  seven  years,  when  after  sustaining  lm 
position  and  exonerating  himself,  he  requested  his 
dismissal.  He  was  afterward  called  to  the  Unitarian 
Church  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  four 
years,  when  he  accepted  a call  to  the  Congregational 
Church  in  Medford,  Mass.  This  pastorale  be  held 
until  1856.  He  was  a candidate  of  the  Abolition 
party  for  governor,  and  was  nominated  for  congress 
In  1850,  by  the  Free  Soil  party.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  civil  war  he  became  chaplain  of  a Massachu- 
setts regiment,  although  seventy-six  years  of  age, 
but  was  compelled  to  resign  on  account  of  his  fee- 
bleness. lie  was  then  given  a clerkship  in  the 
treasury  department  at  Washington,  which  position 
he  held  until  his  death.  In  1816  he  published  his 
“ Airs  From  Palestine,”  which  was  reissued  with 
other  poems  in  1840.  “ Warren’s  Address  at  the  Bat- 
tle of  Bunker  Hill,”  is  known  by  every  schoolboy. 
He  also  published  a number  of  sermons  and  atl- 
dresses.  Mr.  Pierjamt  was  a graceful  poet  and  a 
rare  scholar.  He  died  at  Medford,  Mass.,  Aug.  26, 
1866. 

BROMFIELD,  John,  merchant,  was  born  at 
Newburyport,  Mass.,  Apr.  11.  1779.  His  father, 
John  Bromfield.  was  a direct  descendant  of  Edward 
Brumfield,  the  first  of  this  family  to  settle  in  Amer- 
ica in  1075.  He  settled  at  Boston,  Mass.,  nnd  his 
mansion-house,  surrounded  by  spacious  grounds, 
was  situated  on  the  street  that  now  bears  his  name. 
The  family  of  Bromfields  was  distinguished  iu  the 
annals  of  English  history,  and  William  Bromfield, 
one  of  the  ancestors,  was  appointed  lieutenant  of 
ordnance  in  the  Tower  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
owned  large  estates  in  the  vicinity  of  Loudon.  The 
subject  of  this  sketch  received  his  primary  education 
from  his  brother,  and  in  1792  eutered  Dumeuer  Aca- 
demy in  Byfleld.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  obtain- 
ed employment  in  the  counting-house  of  Larkin  «fc 


Hurd,  of  Charlestown.  In  1809  Mr.  Bromfield  went 
to  China  as  agent  for  Theodore  Lyman,  Sr.  He 
was  joint  supercargo  of  the  Ataliualpa  with  William 
Sturgis,  and  remained  in  China  as  Mr.  Lyman's 
agent  after  the  departure  of  the  ship.  He  acquired 
quite  a fortune  during  his  residence  abroad,  which 
was  augmented,  as  he  said,  “ beyond  bis  hopes  or 
desires.  ’ Unlike  the  majority"  who  accumulate 
wealth,  he  felt  disposed  to  devote  the  greater  portion 
of  his  fortune  to  philanthropic  works.  He  cared 
little  for  wealth  or  display,  and  desired  that  his 
gifts  should  be  bestowed  without  the  author  being 
known.  He  left  $10,000  to  the  city  of  his  birth  for 
planting  and  preserving  trees  iu  the  streets,  and 
keeping  the  sidewalks  m order,  gave  $25,000  to 
the  Boston  Athenaum,  and  at  his  death  willed  over 
$100, 000  to  various  charitable  institutions.  Mr. 
Bromfield  never  married,  as  lie  lived  much  within 
himself,  and  found  his  chief  companionship  among 
his  hooks.  Ho  was  a profound  thinker,  an  able 
financier,  and  a prudeut  business  man.  He  syste- 
matically avoided  society,  lived  with  economy,  and 
gnve  liberally  of  his  income  to  his  relations!  His 
charitable  contributions  were  incessant,  and  always 
given  in  secret.  The  practical  kindliness  of  his  na- 
ture is  well  shown  In  the  followingstoiy  of  one  of  his 
generous  deeds.  On  one  of  bis  winter  passages  to 
Europe  he  found  the  sailors  suffering  extremely 
from  handling  frozen  ropes  with  their  uaked  hands. 
Haviug  been  brought  up  to  do  tilings  as  well  as 
read  about  them,  lie  took  one  of  his  thick  over- 
coats. and  made  with  his  own  hands  a pair  of  mit- 
tens for  every  sailor.  He  died  at  Boston,  Mass., 
Dec.  8,  1849. 

H0R8F0RD,  Eben  Norton,  chemist,  was 
born  in  Moscow,  Livingston  co.,  N.  Y.,  July  27, 
1818.  He  studied  at  the  Rennselaer  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute, and  was  graduated  iu  1888  from  that  institu- 
tion as  civil  engineer.  During  the  next  year  he  was 
employed  in  the  geological  survey  of  the  state  of 
New  York  ; aud  in  1840  received  the  appointment 
of  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Albany  Female 
Academy.  Here  he  continued  during  the  next  four 
years,  at  the  same  time  holding  an  appointment  to 
deliver  an  annual  course  of  lectures  at  Newark  Col- 
lege, Delaware.  In  1844  Prof.  Horsford  went 
to  Germany,  where  he  remained 
duriug  the  next  two  years,  en- 
grossed in  the  study  of  analyti- 
cal chemistry,  and  haviug  the 
good  fortune  of  being  able  to 
carry  on  experiments  in  the  lab- 
oratory at  Giessen  conducted  by 
Prof.  Liebig.  He  returned  to 
the  United  8tntcs  in  1847,  and 
was  elected  to  the  Rumford  pro- 
fessorship of  science  applied  to 
the  arts,  at  Harvard.  It  was  his 
intluence  which  caused  the  fouu- 
datiou  by  Abbott  Lawrence  of 
the  Lawrence  Scientific  School 
in  Cambridge,  devoted  principal- 
ly to  the  departments  of  analyti- 
cal nnd  applied  chemistry.  For 
sixteen  years  Prof.  Ilorsford 
devoted  himself  to  the  applica- 
tion of  analytical  chemistry  iu 
this  institution,  and  then  resigned  to  become  presi- 
dent of  the  Rumford  Chemical  Works  in  Providence, 
R.  I.  Prof.  Horsford,  during  his  skilled  ex- 
perience as  a chemist,  made  a number  of  useful  dis- 
coveries ; one  of  the  most  important  of  which  had 
reference  to  the  preservation  of  the  phosphates  in 
connection  with  the  preparation  of  white  bread,  and 
also  iu  the  production  of  the  "acid  phosphate,"  now 
sold  by  every  druggist.  It  is  important,  iu  regard 
to  the  career  of  Prof.  Horsford,  to  record  his 
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connection  with  Wellesley  College,  inasmuch  as  he 
provided  for  it  an  endowment  for  its  library,  and  for 
continuous  supplies  of  apparatus  for  the  departments 
of  physics,  chemistry,  botany,  and  biology,  and  also 
established  a system  of  pensions  for  the  president 
and  heads  of  departments,  with  the  condition  that 
the  beneficiaries  must  be  women.  By  this  liberal 
endowment,  the  officers  to  whom  it  applies  are  given 
one  year  in  seven  for  travel  or  sojourn  in  Europe, 
and  after  twenty -one  years  of  service  receive  a pro- 
gressive increase  of  salary ; and  after  twenty-six 
years  of  service  a pension  of  $500  a year  for  life. 
Prof.  Horsford’s  literary  work  in  the  interest  of 
science  has  included  a large  number  of  contribu- 
tions to  scientific  jicriodicals,  and  to  the  journals  and 
proceedings  of  scientific  societies.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  to  announce  to  the  world,  ns  long  ago  as 
1860,  the  successful  results  of  the  application  of  oil 
to  rough  seas.  He  also  became  generally  known  as 
a chemical  expert,  and  his  services  were  frequently 
in  demand  in  courts  of  law  ; this  being  particularly 
tlte  case  during  the  important  and  protracted  vul- 
canized rubber  litigation.  At  the  Vienna  Interna- 
tiona] Exposition  of  1873,  Prof.  Horsford  was 
one  of  the  U.  8.  government  commissioners.  Ho 
was  also  one  of  the  jurors  in  the  C'euteunial  Exhibi- 
tion at  Philadelphia  in  1876.  Prof.  Horsford’s 
father,  Jerediah  Horsford,  was  a missionary  among 
the  Seneca  Indians ; and  in  his  childhood  Eben 
Horsford,  who  was  with  his  father,  learned  much 
about  the  Indian  language.  He  published  not 
only  a work  on  the  “ Indian  Names  oi  Boston,”  but 
also  a printed  reproduction  in  English,  German,  Iro- 
quois, and  Algonquin,  of  the  manuscript  Indian  dic- 
tionary of  David  Zeisberger — a work  of  great 
importance  in  its  elucidation  of  Indian  philology. 


GOTTSCHALK,  Louis  Moreau,  musician, 
was  horn  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  May  8,  1829.  He 
was  of  German  Jewish  lineage.  At  the  age  of  twelve 
his  parents  sent  him  to  Paris,  where  be  received  in- 
struction on  the  pianoforte  and  in  hnrmony  from 
several  noted  musicians.  In  1845,  on  the  conclusion 
of  bis  studies,  be  apj>eared  in  Paris  at  several  con- 
certs, and  three  years  later  toured  as  a virtuoso 
through  Frauce,  Switzerland,  Italy 
and  Spain.  Iu  Paris  be  published 
a number  of  pianoforte  composi- 
tions that  displayed  considerable 
novelty  and  were  well  received. 
In  1853  Gottechalk  returned  to  his 
native  laud,  giving  concerts  in 
Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadel- 
phia. Later  he  made  prolonged 
lours  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  Union  and  pub- 
lislied  salon-picceslbatfouiul  ready 
sale.  Amoug them  were  “LeBam- 
boula,"  “ La  Savnuc,"  “ La  Danse 
des  Ombres,”  and  “The  Cradle 
Song.”  After  visiting  Mexico,  the 
West  Indies,  Buenos  Ayres,  Mon- 
tevideo, etc.,  be  went  to  Brazil 
and  made  bis  abode  iu  Riode  Jan- 
eiro. It  was  there,  during  one  of  his 
public  j)crformances,  that  he  was  suddenly  attacked 
by  mortal  illness.  Iu  1881  appeared  in  the  Boston 
“ Atlantic  Monthly  " his  “ Notes  of  a Pianist." 
Gottschalk  played  with  neatness,  expression,  and 
singular  charm  of  mauucr.  His  arrangements  were 
sufficiently  scientific  to  compel  the  regard  of  musi- 
cians. Most  of  his  performances  were  confined  to 
his  own  compositions ; their  melodies  were  novel, 
treated  with  more  or  less  originality  and  considerable 
etfect.  founded  on  Creole  songs, South-Amorican  airs, 
and  Louisiana  plantation  ditties.  Of  tlte  old  mas- 
ters he  interpreted  next  to  nothing,  and  carefully 


shunned  playing  the  pieces  of  living  composers. 
He  left  unfinished  several  operas  and  symphonies, 
and  published  a number  of  songs.  Gottschalk  died 
at  Tijuca,  near  Bio  de  Janeiro,  Dec.  18.  1869. 

RUNKLE,  John  Daniel,  mathematician,  was 
born  at  Boot,  Montgomery  co.,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  11, 
1822.  He  became  an  eager  student  and  early  formed 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  a college  education.  His 
first  practical  training  was  in  the  rudiments  of 
knowledge  as  taught  at  the  time  in  the  district  school 
and  the  practical  kindergarten  of  bis  father’s  farm 
where,  out  of  school,  he  mastered  its  rugged  tasks. 
When  sixteen  years  old  he  first 
took  up  the  higher  branches  of 
mathematics,  no  teacher  beiug 
available  before  that  time  in  the 
remote  country  place.  Three 
months  at  a * private  school 
taught  by  a senior  student  from 
Union  College,  first  fanned  into 
flame  the  latent  spark  of  his 
genius.  He  never  despaired 
of  gaining  a college  education, 
and  in  mathematics  had,  self- 
taught,  gone  over  and  mas- 
tered the  whole  ground  cov- 
ered iu  a college  course.  In 
1847  the  opening  of  the  Law- 
rence Scientific  School  made 
a way  for  him  to  carry  out 
a plan  which  ids  age  had 
deterred  him  from  adopt- 
ing at  any  other  college. 

He  entered  in  1848,  and  found  himself  far  advanced 
in  the  work  of  the  school.  Iu  ustrouoiny  he  worked 
and  studied  under  Dr.  Banl  in  the  Cambridge  Ob- 
servatory. Through  Prof.  Pierce  he,  in  1849,  re- 
ceived a position  upon  the  American  Epiicmcris  and 
Nautical  Almanac,  a department  just  established  by 
the  U.  8.  government.  This  position  he  held  until 
1884.  He  completed  his  scientific  course  in  1851, 
receiving,  besides  his  degree  of  B.Sc.,  that  of  A.M. 
In  1855  Mr.  Bunkle  published  in  the  “Smithsonian 
Contributions  to  Knowledge,”  a set  of  astronomical 
tables.  In  1858  lie  established  the  “ Mathematical 
Monthly.”  discontinued  iu  1861.  When  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  was  started  in  1865, 
he  was  made  professor  of  mathemat  ics  and  lias  since 
continued  to  hold  the  position.  In  18(58,  on  account 
of  the  illness  of  President  Bogers,  Prof.  Bunkle  was 
made  acting  president  of  the  corporation,  and  in 
1870  president  of  the  institute.  During  his  adminis- 
tration he  added  each  year  some  new  feature  or  study 
to  the  curriculum  of  the  school,  calculated  to  lead  to 
an  increase  of  interest  in  the  institution  and  add  to 
its  prosperity.  He  first  introduced  physical  labora- 
tory work  and  conceived  and  established  the  mining 
laboratory  and  by  bis  trip  to  Colorado  and  Utah  in 
1871,  with  a party  of  students,  organized  the  first 
Summer  School  of  Mines.  In  1872  he  established 
the  Lowell  School  of  Practical  Design  and  in  the 
next  two  years  the  mineralogical  laboratory  and  the 
gymnasium  and  drill  room.  In  1876  he  added  a 
woman’s  chemical  laboratory  and  the  same  year 
an  organic  laborat  ory.  After  visiting  the  Centennial 
Exposition  at  Philadelphia  in  1876,  and  viewing  the 
models  and  plans  of  the  Imperial  Technical  School 
at  Moscow,  he  founded  the  department  of  Mechanic 
Arts — to  which  the  czar  of  Husain  presented  a com- 
plete set  of  patterns.  In  1878  he  resigned  the  presi- 
dency and  made  a two  years'  trip  abroad  as  relief 
from  official  work.  He  visited  many  of  the  Conti- 
nental scientific  schools,  looking  for  suggestions  and 
now  methods.  Upon  his  return  lie  gave  the  results 
of  his  research  iu  a lengthy  paper  read  before  the 
Society  of  Arts.  He  also  resumed  bis  old  position 
as  professor  of  mathematics,  Prof.  Bogers  having  in 
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the  meantime  been  re-elected  president.  He  re- 
ceived the  decree  of  A.M.  from  Harvard  in  1851, 
Ph.D.  from  Hamilton  in  1869  and  LL.D.  from  Wes- 
leyan in  1871. 

WARING,  George  E.,  Jr.,  sanitary  engiueer, 
was  born  in  the  town  of  Poundridge,  Westchester 
co.,  N.  Y.,  July  4,  1833,  son  of  George  E.  War- 
ing. His  boyhood  was  passed  in  Stamford,  Conn., 
where  bis  father  was  a manufacturer  of  stoves,  agri- 
cultural implements,  etc.  He  was  educated  in  the 
public  and  private  schools  of  Stamford,  and  subse- 
quently attended  Bartlett’s  School  (College  Hill), 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  from  1847  to  1849.  He  spent 
about  a year  (1850-51)  in  the  hardware  business,  in 
New  York,  then  returned  to 
Stamford  and  mauaged  a coun- 
try grist-mill  until  the  spring 
of  1853,  when  he  became  a 
pupil  of  Prof.  Hapes  in  scien- 
tific agriculture.  During  the 
winters  of  1853.  ’54  and  ’55  he 
lectured  before  farmers'  clubs, 
etc.,  on  improved  met  Inals  of 
fanning.  In  the  spring  of  1855 
he  undertook  the  management 
(on  shares)  of  Horace  Gree- 
ley’s famous  farm  at  Clmppa- 
hua,  N.  Y.  Early  in  1857  he 
qired  Fred.  Law  Olmstead's 
farm  on  Staten  Island.  In 
August  of  the  same  year  he 
was  appointed  drainage  en- 
gineer of  Ceutral  Park,  and 
gave  up  his  farm  at  the  end  of 
the  season.  He  employed  the 
first  laborer,  and,  after  the  adoption  of  the  Olnistead 
and  Vaux  plan,  broke  the  first  ground  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  park.  He  lmd  charge  of  most  of 
the  agricultural  work  of  the  park  until  May,  1861, 
when  he  was  commissioned  major  of  the  39th  New 
York  volunteers  (Gnribaldi  Guard),  and  went  with 
them  to  Virginia.  He  served  with  his  regiment  in 
Miles's  brigade  (reserve),  near  the  first  battle  of  Bull 
Run.  Early  in  August  he  was  transferred  to  Gen. 
Fremont's  department  as  major  of  cavalry.  In  St. 
Louis  he  raised  a battalion  of  cavalry,  called  the  Fre- 
mont Hussars,  which  was  (Jan.  9,  1863)  consolidated 
with  other  troops,  forming  the  4lli  Missouri  cavalry, 
of  which  ho  was  commissioned  colonel.  In  March, 
1865,  he  was  mustered  out  of  the  service.  From 
May,  1863,  until  the  end  of  his  service,  lie  commanded 
brigade,  part,  or  division — usually  on  outpost  ser- 
vice. In  1863  he  commanded  a cavalry  brigade  un- 
der Davidson,  in  South  Missouri  and  northern  Arkan- 
sas. At  Union  City,  Term.,  1863,  lie  had  a command 
numbering  6,500  men  of  all  arms,  mainly  cavalry. 
In  1884  he  commanded  the  1st  brigade  of  the  cav- 
alry division  of  the  1 0th  corps,  and  went  with  his 
command  on  the  Sooy  Smith,  Grierson,  and  Sturgis 
expeditions  against  Forrest  In  Mississippi.  Im- 
mediately after  the  war  he  engaged  in  oil  and 
coal  enterprises,  which  were  unsuccessful.  In  the 
spring  of  1867  he  removed  to  Newport,  R.  I.,  and 
took  a fresh  start  in  life  as  a market  gardener  and 
florist,  ami  later,  as  a farmer.  He  had  control  of 
" Ogden  Farm,”  lielonging  to  George  F.  Tyler,  for 
ten  years,  and  during  this  time  wrote  the  “ Og- 
den Farm  Papers  ” for  the  **  American  Agricultur- 
ist.” In  1868  he  originated  the  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club,  and  edited  the  ''Herd  Book."  This 
work  he  continued  until  1882.  He  gave  up  his  gar- 
dening operations  in  1872,  and  farming  in  1877.  in 
order  to  devote  bis  whole  time  to  engineering  work— 
largely  what  is  called  " sanitary  engineering."  Ilis 
most  important  works  in  this  connection  have  been 
the  sewerage  of  Ogdensburg,  1871 ; the  main  sewer 


of  Saratoga  Springs,  1874;  thesewerageof  Memphis, 
1880;  the  Buffalo  trunk  sewer,  1882-86;  and  the  sew- 
erage of  San  Diego  (Cuba).  1887.  He  has  made 
plaus  and  executed  work  for  the  sewerage  of  many 
other  towns,  and  the  system  of  sewerage  first  intro- 
duced in  Memphis  has  lieen  very  largely  used  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  He  is  the  author  of  the  fol- 
lowing books:  " Elements  of  Agriculture"  (1854); 
“ Draining  for  Profit  aud  Draining  for  Health  ” 
(1868);  the  " Handy  Book  of  Husbandry " [now 
called  the  “ Book  of  the  Farm  ”]  (1869);  “The  San- 
itary Draining  of  Houses  and  Farms  ” (1874);  "The 
Sanitary  Condition  of  City  and  Country  Dwelling- 
Houses  ” (1877);  "A  Farmer’s  Vacation;  Travels 
in  Holland.  Normandy,  Brittany,  and  the  Channel 
Islands  ” (1875);  " The  Bride  of  the  Rhine,”  “ Two 
Hundred  Miles  In  a Moselle  Row-Boat  ”(1878): 
‘‘Whip  and  Spur”  (1875);  " Village  Improvements 
and  Farm  Villages  ’’  ( 1877);  " Tyrol  and  the  Skirt  of 
the  Alps"  (1879);  "Sewerage and  Land  Drainage" 
(1889);  " M<xlem  Methods  of  Sewage  Disposal” 
(1894).  In  1895  Wm.  L.  Strong,  the  Reform  mayor 
of  New  York  city,  appointed  him  commissioner  of 
street  cleaning,  and  his  vast  experience  and  entire 
independence  of  the  demands  of  partv,  enabled  bint 
to  re-organize  the  department,  and  demonstrate  the 
wisdom  of  applying  business  methods  to  the  work  in 
hand.  Col.  Waring  is  nn  honorary  member  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  Engineers  (Holland);  member  of 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  (England);  fellow 
of  the  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britaiu,  and  cor- 
responding member  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects. 


SEELYE,  Julius  Hawley,  fifth  president  of 
Amherst  College  (1877-90),  was  bom  in  Bethel, 
Conn.,  Sept.  14, 1834.  He  entered  Amherst  College, 
from  which  he  was [graduated  with  high  honors  in 
the  class  of  1849.  The  next  three  years  he  spent  at 
the  seminar}*  in  Auburn.  N.  Y.,  in  the  study  of  the- 
ology. In  1852  ho  went  to  Germany,  where  he  con- 
tinued his  theological  course 
for  one  year  at  Halle.  He 
was  ordained  by  the  classes 
of  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  iu  1853, 
as  pastor  of  the  First  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  in  Schenec- 
tady, and  continued  in  charge 
of  that  church  until  1858,  when 
he  was  elected  professor  of 
mental  and  moral  philosophy 
at  Amherst.  In  1872  he  made 
a voyage  around  the  world 
in  company  with  Dr.  Edward 
Hitchcock*  and  Abijah  Fitch, 
of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  during 
which  time  he  visited  India, 
by  invitation,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  delivering  a series  of 
lectures  defending  Christian- 
ity, which  were  largely  at- 
tended by  native  educated 
Hindoos,  aud  afterwards  published  in  their  language, 
as  well  as  in  German  and  Japanese.  In  1874  Gov. 
Washburn  appointed  him  one  of  a commission  to 
revise  the  laws  of  the  stale  of  Massachusetts  on  tax- 
ation. The  same  year  be  was  chosen  to  represent 
his  district,  in  the  Forty-fourth  congress,  being  elected 
over  the  nominees  of  both  the  great  parlies  by  inde- 
pendent votes  of  Republicans  aud  Democrats  alike, 
and  at  an  expense  to  him  of  only  one  postage  stamp. 
He  serves!  through  the  first  session  with  distinguished 
success  for  a representative  of  the  people,  and  yet 
bound  to  no  party,  and  was  especially  useful  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  on  Indian  alfairs,  and  was 
already  considered  as  sure  to  be  ids  own  successor, 
when  the  death  of  President  Stearns  made  him  the 
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natural  successor  to  the  presidency  of  Amherst,  and, 
although  he  was  bitterly  opposed  by  half  the  fac- 
ulty; firstly,  on  personal  grounds,  mainly  on  ac- 
count of  liis  autocratic  ana  overbearing  manner,  as 
manifested  us  a member  of  the  faculty;  and  second- 
ly, on  political  grounds,  in  that,  as  a Republican,  he 
had  opposed  the  Electoral  Commission  ami  the  sub- 
sequent declaration  of  the  election  of  Rutherford  B. 
Hayes  as  president;  he  was  unanimously  selected  by 
the  trustees  of  the  college,  and  duly  installed  in  1877. 
His  well  equipped  mind  and  vigorous  personality 
soon  won  the  affection  of  the  students,  and  com- 
manded the  respect  of  the  faculty,  even  though  many 
disagreed  with  his  policy  at  times.  His  aim  as  an 
educator  was  toward  character-buildiug,  and  thus 
educating  and  training  the  whole  man,  and  much  to 
the  surprise  of  his  early  opponents,  he  soon  demon- 
strated his  sympathy  with  the  students.  He  early 
established  a*  system  of  self-government  through  a 
“College  Senate,”  by  which  the  students  from  the 
four  classes  had  a large  share  in  maintaining  dis- 
cipline, and  which  became  known  as  the  Amherst 
system.  This  system  has  been  productive  of  good 
results,  and  numerous  colleges  which  first  looked 
upon  the  experiment  with  distrust,  have  since  adopted 
it.  President  Seelye  introduced  other  radical  changes, 
and  the  faculty  soon  after  committed  to  him  almost 
absolutely  the  immediate  goverumeut  of  the  college. 
He  made  the  personal  acquaintance  of  every  student, 
and  in  most  cases  could  address  each  by  his  Chris- 


tian nnme.  He  gave  the  greater  part  of  his  time  to 
studying  the  student,  even  at  the  expense  of  that 
spent  in  the  class-rooms,  and  was  looked  upon  by 
the  Students  as  the  very  ideal  of  a large,  strong, 
healthy  man,  physically,  intellectually  and  morally. 
He  was  a member  of  one  of  the  Greek  letter  fraterni- 
ties, and  a firm  advocate  of  the  secret  society  sys- 
tem. In  addition  to  his  work  as  a teacher,  President 
Heelyc  did  much  to  increase  the  material  prosperity 
of  Amherst,  aggregating  #825.000,  and  to  erecting 
new  buildings  tor  college  purposes.  He  attracted 
large  gifts  of  money,  securing  an  endowment  for  the 
presidency  from  Chester  W.  Chapin;  for  the  profes- 
sorship of  history  and  political  economy  from  Henry 
Winkley;  nud  for  a professorship  of  biology  from 
Mrs.  V.  O.  Stone.  He  was  a trustee  of  the  Clarke 
Institute  for  Deaf  Mutes,  and  of  Smith  College  for 
Women,  of  which  latter  institution  his  brother,  Lau- 
rens Clark  Seelye,  is  president,  and  was  one  of  the 
board  of  visitors  dealing  with  the  question  of  the 
Andover  theology,  his  stand  being  non-partisan  and 
conservative.  Union  College  gave  him  the  degree  of 
D.D.  in  1803, and  Columbia  that  of  LL.D.  in  1870.  He 
published  a translation  of  Dr.  ;All>ert  Schwegler’s 
•'  History  of  Philosophy”  (1850),  and  bis  own  "Lec- 
tures to  Educated  Hindus  ” (1873),  “Christian  Mis- 
sions ” (1875).  He  revised  and  edited  Hitchcock's 
“ Mental  Science,”  “ Moral  Science,”  and  " Empiri- 
cal Psychology,”  and,  during  his  presidency, 
rc-wrute  “ Moral  Science.”  llis  last  book  was  “ Cit- 


izenship ” (1894).  Among  his  noteworthy  contribu- 
tions to  the  reviews  were;  “ The  Electoral  Commis- 
sion,” “ Counting  the  Electoral  Votes,”  “The  Moral 
Character  in  Politics,"  “The  Need  of  a Better  Po- 
litical Education,”  “The  Currency  Question," 
“ Should  the  State  Teach  Religion  ? ” “ Prohibitory 
Lawsand  Personal  Liberty,”  and  “ The  Recognition 
of  God  in  Our  Constitution.”  After  the  death  of  his 
wife,  in  1881,  President  Seelye  did  not,  apparently, 
recover  from  the  shock.  He  suffered  from  erysipelas 
and  nervous  prostration,  the  result  of  overwork,  care, 
and  responsibility.  He  went  abroad  twice  for  rest  and 
medical  advice,  and  in  1890  tendered  to  the  trustees 
of  Amherst  his  resignation,  which  was  reluctantly 
accepted,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Merrill  Edmund 
Gates,  who  had  been  president  of  Rutgers  College. 
He  continued  to  reside  in  Amherst,  and  to  serve  the 
college  as  lecturer  on  the  History  of  Philosophy.  It 
was  one  of  his  greatest  pleasures  to  have  Amherst 
alumni  call  on  him,  and  even  in  his  declining  days 
he  seldom  made  a mistake  in  reooguizing  them, 
and  in  calling  them  by  name.  President  Seelye  died 
May  12,  1895. 

MOTT,  James,  philanthropist,  was  born  in 
North  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  June  20,  1788.  lie  was  a 
Quaker  by  ancestry  and  training.  Having  received 
a good  education,  while  still  a young  man  be  received 
an  appointment  as  teacher  in  a boarding-school  in 
Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.,  which  was  kept  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Friends.  He  remained  there, 
however,  only  fora  short  time,  when  he  removed  to 
New  York  city;  and,  having  married,  he  settled  in 
Philadelphia  iii  1810,  where  he  became  a partner  in 
business  with  his  father-in-law.  In  this  he  remaiued 
during  the  next  forty  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
he  had  uenuired  a competency  and  retired  from 
business.  He  became  prominent  in  the  early  days  of 
anti-slavery  as  au  associate  ofWilliam  Lloyd  Garrison, 
Wendell  Phillips,  and  other  prominent  anti-slavery 
agitators.  He  organized,  with  others,  the  National 
Auti-Sluvcry  Society  in  Philadelphia  iu  1833.  In 
1840  he  wns  a delegate  from  the  Pennsylvania  So- 
ciety to  attend  the  World's  Anti-Slavery  Convention 
in  London.  He  presided  over  the  first  Woman’s 
Rights  National  Convention,  which  was  held  at 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  iu  1848.  He  had  much  to  do 
with  the  orguni/.atiou  of  the  Friends’  College  at 
Swart hmorc,  near  Philadelphia.  He  died  iu  Brook- 
lyn. N.  Y.,  Jan  26,  1808. 

VAENUM,  James  Mitchell,  lawyer  and  sol- 
dier, was  born  at.  Dracut,  Middlesex  co..  Mass., 
Dec.  17,  1749.  He  was  descended  from  George 
Varaum,  who  settled  near  Ipswich,  Mass.,  before 
1035;  and  bis  father,  Samuel  Vurnum,  held  large 
estates  on  the  Merrimac  river.  He  studied  for  a 
short  time  at  Harvnrd  and  was  graduated  in  1769  at 
Rhode  Island  College  (now  Brown  University),  tak- 
ing the  negative  side  iu  a debate  at  commencement, 
“ Whether  British  America  can  afford  to  become  an 
indciM-ndent  slate  ?”  He  studied  law  under  Oliver 
Arnold,  attorney-general  of  Rhode  Island,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  barm  1771,  and  commenced  practising 
at  East  Greenwich.  It.  I.,  where  he  had  one  of  the 
finest  houses  iu  the  colony,  ami  entertained  Wash- 
ington, Lafayette,  Greene,  Sullivan,  and  other  lead- 
ers. Mr.  Varaum  had  also  a great  taste  for  military 
life  and  was  made  colonel  of  the  Kentish  Guards  in 

1774,  and  of  the  1st  Rhode  Island  infantry  in  May, 

1775.  He  served  at  the  siege  of  Boston  and  about 
New  York,  and  on  the  reorganization  of  the  army 
in  October.  1770,  was  recommended  by  Washington 
for  retention.  He  was  made  brigadier-general  of 
state  troops  Dec.  12,  1776.  and  of  the  Continental 
army  Feb.  21,  1777.  At  his  suggestion  slaves  were 
enlisted  and  emancipated,  the  Rhode  Island  legisla- 
ture making  some  comj>eusntion  to  their  owners. 
Gen,  Varaum  rendered  good  service  on  the  Hudson 
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and  in  New  Jersey,  was  engaged  at  Red  Rank  and 
Monmouth,  described  the  sufferings  of  the  army  at 
Valley  Forge  in  letters  quoted  by  Sparks,  and  in 
July,  1778,  was  ordered  to  Rhode  Island,  where  his 
brigade  bore  the  chief  part  in  the  tight  with  Sir  R, 
Pigot.  He  had  a remarkably  active  though  brief 
military  career.  Iu  March,  1779,  there  being  too 
many  general  officers,  he  resigned  his  commission  in 
the  army',  and  resumed  his  practice.  The  legislature 
of  his  own  state,  however,  forthwith  appointed  him 
major-geueral  of  Rhode  Island  militia.  He  was  ac- 
tive and  eloquent  as  a Federalist  in  the  Continental 
congress,  1780-82  and  1786-87.  At  home  he  op- 
posed the  craze  for  paper  money,  was  instrumental 
in  having  some  of  the  acta  for  its  issue  declared  un- 
constitutional, and  defended  the  judges  who  were 
impeached  for  this  cause.  In  August,  1787,  be  be- 
came a director  of  the  Ohio  Company  of  Associates, 
and  in  October  was  appointed  a supreme  court 
judge  of  the  Northwest  territory-.  Reaching  Mariet- 
ta, O.,  in  June,  1788,  hedeliverea  on  July  4th  an  ora- 
tion which  was  published  by  the  company,  and  helped 
In  framing  a code  of  laws  for  the  tcrritoiy.  Elkanah 
Watson  called  him  "one  of  the  most  eminent  law- 
yers and  distinguished  orators  in  the  colonies.”  He 
was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati.  (See  an  article  bv  A.  B.  Gardiner  in  the 
“Magazine  of  American  History ” for  September, 
1887.)  lie  died  at  Marietta,  O.,  Jan.  10,  1789. 

ALLEN,  Ebenezer,  revolutionary  soldier,  was 
born  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  Oct.  17,  1743.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-four  he  removed  to  Poultney,  Vt.,  and 
in  company' with  a brother-in-law,  began  the  first 
settlement  of  that  town.  Iu  1775hewcnttoTinmouth 
to  live,  and  was  sent  to  the  conventions  in  the  New 
Hampshire  grants  in  1776,  and  to  those  that  formed 
the  state  constitution  the  following  year.  He  was 
appointed  captain  of  a company  of  minute-men,  and 
served  in  Col.  Herrick’s  regiment  of  rangers  during 
the  revolutionary  war.  He  distinguished  himself 
for  gallantry  at  the  battle  of  Bennington,  Aug.  16, 
1777,  in  the  month  following  led  the  attack  against 
the  British  post  on  Mount  Defiance,  and  subsequently 
captured  fifty  of  Burgoyne’s  rear-guard  on  their 
retreat  from  Ticondcroga.  He  was  commissioned  a 
major  for  his  gallantry,  and  his  after-exploits  won 
for  him  a high  reputation  as  a partisan  lender.  In 
1783  he  removed  to  South  Hero,  Vt.,  and  resided 
there  until  1800,  when  he  went  to  Burlington,  where 
he  died,  March  26,  1806. 

BOWEN,  John  Eliot,  author,  was  born  June 
8,  1858,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  was  the  fifth  of  the 
seven  sons  of  Henry  C.  Bowen  and  Lucy  M.  (Tap- 
pan)  Bowen.  He  was  graduated  from  Vale  College 
in  1881,  and  then  spent  two  years  iu  travel  and  study 
in  Europe  and  the  East,  where  he  made  himself  ac- 
quuiuted  witli  events  connected  with  the  occupation 
of  the  English  in  Egypt,  which  afterward  proved 
of  immense  value  to  him.  On  his  return  to  Amer- 
ica he  took  a position  in  the  editorial  department  of 
“The  Independent,”  and  so  great  was  liis  devotion 
to  his  studies  that,  amidst  the  pressure  of  his  office 
duties  he  found  time  to  pursue  a post-graduate 
course  of  study  at  Columbia  College  iu  history  and 
political  economy,  and  was  presented  with  the  de- 
gree of  Ph.D.  in‘1886.  “ The  Conflict  Between  the 
East  and  West  in  Egypt”  formed  the  subject  of  his 
doctor’s  thesis,  which  was  published  in  "The  Poli- 
tical Science  Quarterly,”  and  afterwards  in  book 
form.  During  iiis  connection  witli  " The  Inde- 
pendent ” lie  proved  himself  of  incalculable  service 
to  the  imper,  being  fertile  in  plan  and  suggestion, 
and  the  special  merit  of  its  literary  features  may  be 
largely  credited  to  his  unwearying  activity.  His 
bright  fancy,  clothed  in  a clear,  strong  style,  found 
expression  in  many  excellent  stories  and  poems 
which  were  published  in  the  magazines.  His  j>oeti 


cal  translations  of  Carmen  Svlva’s  “Songs  of  Toil,” 
published  with  an  introductory  sketch  of  the  royal 
authoress  (New  York,  1877),  were  well  received  by 
the  public.  "John  Bowen  was  more  afraid  to  do 
wrong  than  many  a man  is  of  death,”  was  said  of  him 
by  one  of  his  intimate  associates.  This  statement 
strikes  the  key-note  of  his  character,  which  was  affec- 
tionate, simple,  warm-hearted;  and  at  the  same  time 
judicial  fairness  was  the  crown  of  his  gentle  spirit. 
He  was  grandly  independent  on  the  side  of  right, 
always  asking,  “ How  does  that  accord  with  the  law 
of  God  and  tlie  law  of  righteousness  ?”  He  died  on 
the  day  that  bad  been  set  for  his  marriage  in  the 
summer  of  1890. 

HUNNEWELL,  James  Frothingham,  mer- 
chant and  antiquary,  was  bora  in  Charlestown,  Mass., 
July  3,  1882,  son  of  James  and  Susan  Hunnewell. 
The  homestead,  which  ho  still  occupies  (1895),  is  a 
lurge  house  witli  picturesque  rooms  and  contents, 
and  a garden  with  old  trees  which  retains  some  of 
the  little  remaining  original  surface  of  the  Bunker 
Hill  battle  ground,  the  left  of  the  British  attack  hav- 
ing reached  it.  The  Hunnewefl  family  have  lived 
in  Charlcstownsince  1698,  and  the  Frothinghams  have 
been  there  since  about  1630.  The  boy’s  early  educa- 
tion was  chiefly  iu  private  schools,  trouble  with  his 
eyesight  preventing  a college  course.  In  1849  ho 
began  business  lifo  with  his 
father,  a merchant  of  long 
standing  and  high  credit,  who, 
in  1826,  established  a mercan- 
tile house  in  Honolulu,  still 
flourishing.  The  business  was 
with  distant  foreign  ports,  es- 
pecially witli  tlie  Hawaiian 
islands,  and  with  tlie  west  coast 
of  America.  About  1866,  when 
American  foreign  commerce 
had  seriously  declined,  both 
father  and  son  retired  from 
active  business.  In  1869  the 
father  died;  the  son  bus  con- 
stantly been  engaged  in  busi- 
ness enterprises  and  the  care 
of  property,  realizing  that 
fully  as  much  care  is  needed 
to  keep  it  in  order  as  to  acquire 
it.  Meanwhile  he  has  Been 
much  interested  in  antiquarian  J 
and  historical  subjects  and  has 
devoted  a greatdeal  of  time  and 
labor  to  them,  but  without  pecuniary  return.  His 
travels  nt  home  and  abroad  have  been  extensive,  and 
these  and  bis  tastes  have  led  him  to  make  notes  about 
the  condition  of  a great  number  of  places  and  objects 
important  in  art  or  history,  among  them  fully  400 
cathedrals,  abbeys,  and  churches  of  special  note. 
Since  boyhood  lie  has  been  a collector  of  books,  and 
lie  lias  au  unusual  library  representing  art,  antiqui- 
ties, and  history,  including  what  are  called  historic 
bindings.  In  bis  native  town  he  was  three  times 
elected  a trustee  of  tlie  public  schools,  and  eight 
terms  trustee  of  the  public  library.  For  about  forty 
years  lie  lues  been  an  officer  of  the  First  Parish,  and 
much  of  the  time  chairman  of  itsstandingcommlttee. 
He  has  lieen  president  of  tlie  Gus  and  Electric  Co. 
since  1887,  and  a vice-president  of  the  Winchester 
Home  (a  charity  maintained  by  union  of  denomina- 
tions), a trustee  of  the  Five-Ccnt  Savings  Bank,  and 
director  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association. 
In  connection  with  Hawaii,  lie  was  inuuy  years 
president  of  tlie  Hawaiian  Club,  and  is  treasurer  of 
the  American  Endowment  of  Oahu  College  and  a 
corresponding  member  of  tlie  Hawaiian  Historical 
Society.  For  many  years  be  was  a director  of  tlie 
New  England  Historic  - Genealogical  Society  and 
since  I86t  a member  of  tlie  American  Antiquarian 
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Society.  He  is  an  o Ulcer  in  the  ancient  Society  for 
Propagating  the  Gospel,  a life  member  of  the  Archie- 
ological  Institute  of  America,  an  original  member 
ana  a director  of  the  Bostonian  Society,  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Boston  Marine  Society,  a member  of 
the  Prince  Society  ami  of  the  Boston  Memorial  So- 
ciety. He  is  also  a vice-president  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Mortgage  Security  Co.  Besides  clubs  re- 
signed, he  is  now  a member  of  the  Union,  St.  Botolph, 
Athletic,  Odd  Volumes,  Massachusetts  Reform, 
and  Exchange.  Results  of  his  work,  travels,  and 
book -collecting  appear  in  his  published  and  privately 
printed  volumes.  Of  the  former  are:  " The  Lauds 
of  Scott,"  “The  Historical  Monuments  of  France,” 
" The  Imperial  Island,  as  " England's  Chronicle  in 
Stone ’’(John  Murray,  London);  " Bibliography  of 
Charlestown  and  Buuker  Hill  ” ( 1880),  and  “ A Cen- 
tury of  Town  Life, Charlestown,  1775-188?”  (Boston, 
1888).  Privately  printed  by  him  are:  “Civilization 
of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  with  a Bibliography;  ” 
Memorials  of  His  Father,  of  His  Mother,  and  of  the 
First  Church,  and  “ Records  of  the  First  Church, 
1632-1780,”  " A Relation  of  Virginia,  1609,  by  Ilcnry 
Spehmau,”  “A  Journal  of  theSohr.  Miasionary  Pac- 
ket, Boston  to  Honolulu.  1826,”  by  his  father — a very 
remarkable  voyage.  Besides  these  are  " Illustrated 
Americana,”  repriuted  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society,  and  several  other 
pai>crs  rend  to  clubs  and  societies,  or  for  oilier  pur- 
poses. On  Apr.  3,  1872,  he  married  Sarah  Melville, 
daughter  of  Ezra  Farnsworth,  of  Boston.  They 
have  one  child,  James  Melville  Huuncwcll. 

CARTER,  "William  Thornton,  financier,  was 
horn  at  Breage,  England,  Aug.  23,  1831.  His  parents 
were  William  and  Mary  Thomas  Carter,  and  his  an- 
cestry on  the  paternal  side  traces  back  to  the  royal 
blood  of  England,  lie  came  to  America  in  1850, 
and  joined  liis  uncles,  John  and  Rickard  Cnrter, 
pioneer  anthracite  coal  miners  at  Ta- 
muqun.  Pa.  He  soon  became  inter- 
ested in  that  business,  and  in  1861  pur- 
chased the  Coleraine  Collieries  near 
Beaver  Meadow,  which  he  greatly 
enlarged  and  develojied,  and  for 
thirty  years  was  recognized  as  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  successful  in- 
dividual coal  ojierators  in  the  country. 
In  1867  he  purchased  a large  tract  of 
land  ou  the  I-ehigk  Valley  Railroad 
Ih-Iow  Bethlehem,  and  founded  the 
town  of  Rcdington,  where  he  erected 
two  large  blast  furnaces,  machine 
and  car  shops  which,  in  spite  of  de- 
pression iu  trade  and  suspension  of 
business  in  mining  and  manufactur- 
ing, have  been  kept  in  continuous 
operation  for  over  twenty-five  years.  Mr.  Carter,  in 
later  years,  became  largely  interested  in  developing 
and  operating  street  railroads,  especially  the  Radge 
Avenue  system  of  Philadelphia,  which  road  was  the 
first  to  adopt  a uniform  live  cent  fare,  due  largely  to 
his  influence.  He  was  a director  and  one  of  the 
original  subscribers  to  the  United  Gas  Improvement 
Co.,  and  owned  the  controlling  interest  in  the  First 
National  Bank  ofTamaqua,  where  he  also  controlled 
extensive  machine  shops.  Ho  was  one  of  the  pro- 
jectors and  financial  supporters  of  the  construction 
of  the  Poughkeejisie  Bridge  over  the  Hudson  river, 
and  its  connecting  railroads,  and  closely  associated 
with  many  financial  institutions  in  his  own  city. 
Throughout  his  entire  business  career  he  was  gov- 
erned by  the  strictest  integrity  and  persistency  of 
purpose,  a man  of  remarkable  foresight  ami  keen 
judgment.  In  politics  he  was  an  ardent  Republican, 
an  extreme  protectionist,  and  an  earnest  supporter  of 
Bluiue.  lie  was  a trustee  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 


Church,  and  associated  with  many  church  organiza- 
tions aud  charities,  a momberof  historical  and  genea- 
logical societies,  the  Franklin  Institute,  the  Union 
League,  Art,  aud  Rittenhouse  Clubs  of  Philadel- 
phia. In  1854  Mr.  Carter  was  married  to  Miss  Jewell 
of  England,  who  died  iu  1864,  leaving  two  children, 
Mrs.  T.  Chester  Walbridge  of  Germantown,  and 
Mr.  Charles  John  Jewell  Carter  of  Redington.  In 
1868  Mr.  Carter  was  married  to  Miss  Rcdington,  a 
descendant  of  the  pioneer  Puritan  settlers  of  New' 
England,  and  a granddaughter  of  a revolutionary 
soldier.  By  tills  second  marriage  he  has  three  chil- 
dren, Mrs.  Joseph  Leidy,  William  E.,  and  Alice  Car- 
ter. Since  1855  Mr.  Carter  had  lived  in  Philadelphia, 
enjoying  a quiet  home  life.  He  was  a man  of 
large  culture,  possessed  a charming  personality  and 
was  an  unusually  interesting  conversationalist.  He 
died  Ht  his  home,  Feb.  9,  1893. 

TUDOR,  Frederic,  merchant,  was  horn  iu  Bos- 
ton, Sept.  4,  1783,  a son  of  Col.  William  Tudor. 
He  entered  early  into  business,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two  was  the  owner  of  a vessel  trading  with 
the  West  Indies.  In  1805  he  originated  the  ice  trade, 
beginning  with  a shipment  to  Mauritius,  in  which 
he  riskeu  his  entire  capital.  The  experiment  suc- 
ceeded, and  he  was  encouraged  to  follow  up  his 
single  cargo  with  many  others  larger  and  more  profit- 
aide.  During  the  war  of  1812  the  business  wassome- 
wliat  interrupted  by  the  English  cruisers,  which 
were  ever  on  the  alert  for  prizes  iu  the  West  In- 
dian waters,  but  after  peace  was  declared  trade  in- 
creased rapidly,  aud  was  extended  to  India  in  1835. 
By  him  aud  his  associates,  notably  the  late  Nathaniel 
J.  Wyeth,  were  developed  the  marvelous  processes 
of  harvesting,  handling,  and  storiug  ice,  which  are 
stili  iu  use  wherever  natural  Ice  is  obtained  on  a large 
scale.  Mr.  Tudor  was  also  a successful  horticultur- 
ist, and  did  much  to  lieautify  and  attract  attention 
to  the  peninsula  of  Naliaut,  now  the  leading  attrac- 
tion of  the  Massachusetts  coast.  lie  died  at  Boston, 
Fell.  0,  1864. 

ALLEN,  William  Francis,  educator,  was 
bona  at  Northborough,  Mass.,  Sept.  5.  1830.  His 
father  was  Joseph  Allen,  a minister  of  the  oh!  church 
of  that  town.  He  was  gmdunted  at  Harvard  in 
1851,  and  spent  the  next  three  years  as  a privntc 
tutor  iu  New  York  city.  lie  then  passed  two  years 
in  Europe,  studying  hlstoiy  aud  antiquities,  chiefly 
in  Germany  and  Italy.  On  his  return,  in  1856.  he 
taught  for  seven  years  in  a private  school  in  West 
Newton,  Mass.;  then  was  for  two  years  in  UicSoutl , 
iu  the  employ  of  the  Freed  men’s  and  Sanitary  com- 
missions. While  there  he  gathered  materials  for  a 
collection  of  negro  songs,  published  in  1867,  under 
the  title  of  " Slave  Songs.”  After  the  close  of  the 
war  he  was  one  year  at  Antioch  College.  Yellow 
Springs.  O.,  and  one  year  at  Eagleswood  Military 
Academy,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J,  hi  1867  lie  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  ancient  languages,  and  after- 
ward of  the  Latin  language  and  history  in  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis., — at  various 
times  since  then  the  title  of  the  chair  lias  been  altered 
— and  later  was  professor  of  history.  He  wrote  a 
number  of  books  of  standard  merit,  among  them  an 
edition  of  the  “Annuls  of  Tacitus,"  and  a “.Short 
History  of  the  Roman  People.”  lie  died  suddenly 
on  Dec.  9,  1889,  greatly  beloved  by  all  who  knew 
him. 

ALLYN,  John,  clergyman,  was  born  at  Barn- 
stable. Mass..  March  21.  1767.  He  was  graduated 
from  Harvard  iu  1785,  and,  having  studied  theology, 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  at 
Duxbury,  Mass.,  iu  1788.  lie  preached  there  with- 
out an  assistant  for  forty  years,  and  with  a colleague 
for  an  additional  seven  years,  thus  completing  a miu- 
istrv  of  nearly  half  a century.  He  died  July  19, 
1838. 
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SPEER,  Emory,  jurist,  was  liom  at  Culloden, 
Ga.,  Sept.  3,  1848.  His  father  is  Dr,  Eustace  Speer, 
an  eloquent  divine,  for  many  years  a professor  in  the 
University  of  Georgia,  and  his  grandfather  was  Alex- 
ander Speer,  one  of  the  foremost  men  in  the  Union 
party  of  South  Carolina  in  nullification  days.  At 
sixteen  Emory  Speer  entered  the  Confederate  army. 
For  bis  services  in  rescuing  his  state  from  negro 
domination,  he  was  made  solicitor-general  by  the  first 
post-bellum  Democratic  governor,  lie  was  elected 
to  the  forty-sixth  cougress  as  an  independent  Demo- 
crat, but  was  soon  ruled  out  of  the  parly  for  liis 
patriotic  resistance  to  the  then  Democratic  policy  of 
loading  appropriation  bills  with  political  legislation. 
He  was  returned  to  the  forty-seventh  congress,  and 
immediately  appointed  a protec- 
tionist member  of  the  wnys-and- 
means  committee,  and  was  one 
of  the  conference  committee  be- 
tween the  house  and  the  senate, 
whose  report  liecame  tiie  tariff 
bill  of  1883.  He  was  appointed 
U.  S.  attorney  at  Atlanta  by  Pres. 
Arthur,  and  won  great  profes- 
sional distinction  by  convicting 
a baud  of  Kukhtx  for  beating 
negro  voters  after  election,  thus 
affording  the  supreme  court  (Ex 
parte  Yarborough  110  U.  S.)  the 
opportunity  of  establishing  the 
power  of  the  national  govern- 
ment to  protect  the  voter  at  all 
times.  While  yet  one  of  the 
youngest  of  the  federal  judges, 
Judge  Speer  won  much  na- 
tional renown,  especially  in  three  cases  in  which  he 
presided.  One  of  them  was  the  United  States  M. 
Igincaster  Hall  and  others,  when  a number  of  con- 
spirators of  large  influence  were  convicted  for  the 
murder  of  the  agent  of  certain  New  York  capitalists, 
to  prevent  them  from  protecting  their  rights  in  the 
U.  S.  courts.  Jud^e  Speer’s  rulings  in  Clarke  eg. 
Central  Railroad,  involving  $50,000,000,  gnve  a 
tremendous  blow  to  railroad  financial  wreckers,  and 
his  opiuion  in  the  case  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Engineers  r ».  the  Central  Railroad  afforded 
labor  organizations  a position  in  the  courts  of  such 
favor  as  they  had  never  before  enjoyed.  This  opin- 
ion was  printed  by  the  U.  S.  senate  as  a public  docu- 
ment for  the  information  of  the  people.  Judge 
Speer  is  the  author  of  a valuable  legal  work,  “Re- 
moval of  Causes,  ” and  he  is  regarded  by  the  people 
of  Georgia  as  one  of  their  most  eloquent  and  per- 
suasive orators.  He  is  president  of  the  law  dcjiart- 
meat  of  Mercer  University,  oneofthc  largest  Baptist 
colleges  iu  the  South.  Ife  is  himself  a Methodist. 

TREE,  Lambert,  diplomat,  was  bom  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  Nov.  29,  1832,  son  of  Lundierl  Tree, 
a government  official  in  Washington.  His  grand- 
father, John  Tree,  was  a soldier  in  the  war  of  1812. 
His  paternal  great-grandfather,  Capl.  Lambert  Tree, 
was  a soldier  iu  the  revolutionary  war,  captain  of  an 
artillery  com|>uny,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Trentoii  by  a Hessian  bullet.  His  maternal  grand- 
father, Joseph  Burrows,  a soldier  in  the  war  of  1812; 
and  his  maternal  great-grandfather,  Gen.  Burrows, 
was  also  a functionary  of  the  government,  and  re- 
moved with  it  from  Philadelphia  to  Washington, 
serving  in  the  patriot  army  throughout  the  revolu- 
tionary war.  His  first  American  ancestors  on  both 
sides  came  from  England,  their  emigration  to  this 
country  dating  Imck  to  1635.  IBs  mot  tier  was  a 
reigning  belle  in  Washington.  He  was  educated  in 
the  best  private  schools  of  the  national  capital,  en- 
tered the  University  of  Virginia,  and  was  graduated 
with  honors  in  the  class  of  1853.  lie  adopted  the 
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law  as  his  profession,  studied  in  the  office  of  James 
Mandeville  Carlisle,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in 
1855.  In  February,  1856,  he  located  in  Chicago,  aud  iu 
six  months  became  the  junior  iu  the  law  firm  of 
Clarkson  & Tree.  In  1864  he  served  a term  as  pres- 
ident of  the  Chicago  Law  Institute,  in  which  lie  had 
always  taken  an  active  iuterest.  Iu  1870  he  was  elected 
to  succeed  Judge  McAllister  of  the  circuit  court,  who 
was  promoted  to  the  supreme  bench.  Iu  1878  he 
was  re-elected  for  the  full  term  without  opposition. 
He  resigned  in  1875  on  account  of  ill  health,  lieing 
ordered  by  his  physiciau  to  Enro|>e,  where  be  re- 
mained several  years.  During  his  term  upon  the 
circuit  bench  many  important  cases  were  disposed  of, 
notably  the  aldermanic  bribery  cases,  which  result 
ed  iu  the  imprisonment  of  a number  of  aldermen  of 
tbe  city,  convicted  of  bribery,  which  conviction 
broke  up  a dangerous  and  corrupt  ring.  On  his  re- 
turn from  Euro|>e  he  devoted  his  time  entirely  to  his 
own  private  allairs.  Iu  1864  he  made  the  hopeless 
political  race  for  state  senator,  us  Democratic  candi- 
date, facing  a Republican  majority  of  nearly  20,000. 
In  1878,  and  again  in  1882,  with  no  chance  for  vic- 
tory, he  stood  jus  the  Democratic  nominee  for  repre- 
sentative in  congress  from  his  district,  and  in  each 
election  succeeded  in  umtcriullv  rcducingthc  Repub- 
lican majorities.  lie  was  a delegate  at  large  for  Il- 
linois to  the  national  Democratic  convention  of  1884, 
and  came  within  one  vote  of  defeating  Gov.  John 
Logan  in  the  U.  S.  senatorial  contest  in  the  legisla- 
ture of  Illiuois  in  1885.  In  July,  1885,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Pres.  Cleveland  U.  8.  miuistcrto  Belgium, 
and  represented  his  country  at  the  court  of  Brussels 
for  three  vears,  when  he  wus  transferred  by  the  pres- 
ident to  St.  Petersburg,  one  of  the  four  great  foreign 
posts  In  the  diplomatic  service,  soou  afterwards  re- 
presented by  L.  8.  ambassadors.  In  1889,  just  be 
fore  the  close  of  Pres.  Cleveland's  first  administra- 
tion, Minister  Tree  requested  a recall,  and  relumed 
home  shortly  after  the  advent  of  the  administration 
of  Pres.  Harrison.  During  his  entire  residence  in 
Brussels  the  most  cordiul  relations  existed  between 
King  Leopold  and  the  U.  S. 
minister,  who  with  his  accom- 
plished wife,  was  in  high  favor 
at  the  Belgian  court.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1891,  Pres.  Harrison  ap- 
pointed Judge  Tree  one  of  the. 

American  members  of  tbe  inter- 
national monetary  conference, 
which  sat  at  Wasliingtou  iu  the 
winter  and  spring  of  1891-2. 

The  propositions  finally  adopted 
were  formulated  by  Judge  Tree, 
who  advocated  them  before  the 
congress.  While  abroad  as  U. 

S.  minister  he  represented  his 
government  as  a member  of  sev- 
eral momentous  international 
conferences,  and  was  intrusted 
iu  negotiating  a number  of 
important  treaties.  His  name 
was  one  of  those  for  which  ballots  were  cast  for  the 
nomination  fur  the  vice- presidency  in  the  national 
Democratic  convention  of  1892.  He  has  been  con- 
spicuous in  the  interest  he  1ms  manifested  in  the  ma- 
terial advancement  of  Chicago,  and  is  a large  owner 
of  realty  in  the  business  centre  of  the  city  which  lie 
has  improved,  and  greatly  increased  in  value,  lie 
originated  the  annual  reward  of  medals  to  firemen 
and  police  conspicuous  for  acts  of  bravery,  and  the 
Immbert  Tree  medal  was  an  example  followed  by 
other  benefactors.  He  caused  to  be  erected  iu  Lin- 
coln Park,  a statue  of  Robert  Cavalier  de  la  Salle, 
the  intrepid  explorer;  also,  a magnificent  statue  in 
heroic  size  of  an  Indian  warrior  on  horseback,  both 
of  which  he  presented  to  the  park  commissioners. 
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He  is  a trustee  of  the  Mercantile  Loan  and  Trust  Co., 
a director  of  the  Edison  Electric  Co.,  and  interested 
in  several  private  enterprises.  lie  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Chicago  Club,  a member  of  the  Iro- 
quois and  Union  clubs  in  Chicago:  of  the  Union 
Club,  New  York  city;  the  Metro  pole  Club,  Wash- 
ington; and  the  Century  Club.  London.  He  is  pres- 
ident of  the  Illinois  slate  historical  library  board,  and 
trustee  for  life  of  the  Newberry  Library  of  Chicago. 
Judge  Tree  was  married  in  1859,  to  the  only  daugh- 
ter of  II.  H.  Magic,  one  of  Chicago’s  pioneers,  who 
settled  there  in  1832.  Their  only  child,  a son,  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Marshall  Field,  of  Chicago. 

BLISS.  Cornelius  Newton,  merchant,  was 
bom  in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  Jan.  20,  1833,  of  English 
ancestry,  who  first  settled  iu  this  country  about  1035. 
His  father wasfrom  Hehohoth,  Mass.,  aud  died  while 
Cornelius  wasau  iufant.  Ills  mother  remarried  later 
Edward  S.  Keep  of  Fall  River,  and  removed  to  New 
Orleans  in  1840,  leaving  the  boy  behind  in  Fall 
River,  where  he  remained  until  he  was  thirteen  years 
of  age,  attending  school.  Ho  then  rejoined  his 
mother  iu  New  Orleans,  completing  his  education  at 
the  High  School  in  that  city,  eutcrcd  his  step-father's 
counting-house,  and  continued  there  for  aboutayeur, 
after  winch  he  went  to  Boston,  and  about  1849  entered 
the  service  of  James  M.  Beebe  & Co.,  theu  the  largest 
importing  dry  goodsaud  jobbing  house  in  the  United 
States.  Here  his  industry  and  energy  caused  his 
continued  advance  until  he  became  a partner  in  the 
house.  The  firm  dissolved  in  1806.  and  Mr.  Bliss 
entered  the  commission  house  of  John  S.  aud  Kben 
Wright  & Co.  of  Boston,  selling  agents  for  some  of 
the  largest  New  England  manufacturers,  but  soou 
after  visited  New  York  to  establish  a branch  of  the 
Boston  house.  Upon  the  death  of  the  senior  Wright 
the  style  became  Wright,  Bliss  & Fabyan,  of  Jioe- 
ton,  New  York,  anti  Philadelphia.  The  firm  merged 
into  Bliss,  Fabyan  & Co.  iu  1881,  and  became  one 
of  the  most  thoroughly  accredited  and  established 
houses  iu  the  United  States.  They  represent  the 
Peppered  Manufacturing  Co.,  the  Otis  Co.,  the  An 
droscoggin  Co.,  the  Bates  Mill 
American  Printing  Co.,  and 
many  others.  He  is  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Fourth  National 
Bank,  director  of  the  Central 
Trust  Co.  and  the  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Co.,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Union  League  Club, 
and  a governor  and  treasurer  of 
the  Society  of  the  New  York 
Hospital.  While  never  actually 
iu  public  life.Mr.  Bliss  has  serv- 
ed ns  a delegate  to  city,  county, 
anil  state  conventions,  and  m 
1884  was  chairman  of  a com- 
mittee appointed  to  attend  the 
Republican  national  conven- 
tion iu  Chicago,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  urging  the  nomination 
of  President  Arthur.  Iu  1385 
he  declined  to  have  his  name 
mentioned  In  the  New  York  state  convention  at 
Saratoga  as  a candidate  for  the  governorship,  but  he 
nevertheless  received  a large  complimentary  vote  on 
that  occasion.  In  1891  he  also  declined  to  be  a can- 
didate !>efore  the  convention.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  New  York  state  Republican  committee  in  1387, 
and  again  in  1883.  In  the  presidential  campaign  of 
18Sg  his  great  executive  ability  was  displayed  in  the 
canvass  which  resulted  in  carrying  the  State  for  Har- 
rison and  Morton.  Iu  1892  lie"  was  a member  of  the 
Republican  national  committee  and  member  of  its 
executive  committee.  Mr.  Bliss  is  president  of  the 
American  Protective  Tariff  League  for  the  dissemina- 


tion of  protection  doctrines  to  combat  the  influenee 
exerted  by  the  Cobden  Club,  and  the  American 
Tariff  Reform  Club  in  this  country.  He  has  also  on 
several  occasions  been  spoken  of  as  a candidate  for 
the  mayoralty  of  New  York  city,  but  always  de- 
clined to  be  a candidate.  Mr.  Bliss  married,  in  1859, 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Avery  Plumer  of  Boston, 
by  whom  he  has  two  children  living.  He  is  consid- 
ered an  authority  on  general  busiuess  principles,  and 
on  the  political  "and  economic  questions  of  the  day 
his  advice  and  judgment  arc  sought  by  men  who 
have  iu  their  charge  the  shaping  of  public  affairs. 
He  is  well  known  lor  bis  large  aud  judicious  chari- 
ties. 

ASHMT7N,  George,  lawyer,  was  born  in  Bland- 
ford,  Mass..  Dec.  25,  1804.  He  was  graduated  at 
Yale  in  1823,  and  began  the  practice  of  the  law  in 
Springfield,  Mass.,  in  1828. 
lie  rose  rapidly  in  his  profes- 
sion, aud  being  elected  to  the 
legislature  in  1888,  served  four 
terms  in  the  slate  house  of 
representatives,  and  two  in 
the  state  senate  between  that 
date  aud  1841.  In  1845  he 
was  chosen  to  represent  his  dis- 
trict in  congress,  and  by  suc- 
cessive elections,  held  his  seat 
until  1851,  serving  as  a member 
of  the  committee  on  the  judici- 
ary, indiau  affairs,  and  rules. 

In"  1800  he  was  chairman  of 
the  convention  which  nomi- 
nated Mr.  Lincoln  for  the 
presidency  and  it  is  said  that  it 
was  through  his  influence  that 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  was  led 
to  give  a hearty  support  to  the 
Liucoln  administration.  He  defended  Webster's 
course,  although  did  not  approve  the  abandonment 
of  the  “ Wilrnot  Proviso,’’  and  his  speeches  in  reply 
to  the  attacks  of  C.  J.  Ingersoll  and  Charles  Allen 
are  masterpieces  of  eloquence,  aud  gave  him  great 
eminence  in  the  country.  After  Mr.  Ashmun  s re- 
tirement from  congress,  lie  withdrew  largely  from 
(Militica)  life,  but  during  the  civil  war  he  exerted  all 
his  influence  in  supjHirt  of  the  Union.  He  was  ap- 
pointed adirectorof  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  and 
in  1806  was  chosen  a delegate  to  the  Philadelphia 
National  Union  Convention,  but  did  not  take  part 
in  its  proceedings.  He  was  much  admired  as  a pro- 
found lawyer,  a well  read  scholar,  and  a polished 
gentleman.  He  died  July  17,  1870. 

GILMAN,  Arthur,  educator,  was  born  at  Alton, 
111.,  June  22. 1837,  son  of  Wiuthrop  Sargent  Gilman, 
the  family  before  the  reformation  lived  in  Norfolk 
county,  England,  the  first  American  ancestor  landing 
at  Boston  in  1038,  but  afterward  making  his  home  at 
Exeter,  N.  II. , where  the  family  became  numerous. 
After  the  revolution  Arthur  Gilman’s  great-grand- 
father, Joseph  Gilman,  joined  the  company  of  patriots 
who  purchased  the  Ohio  region  of  the  government, 
and  settled  at  Marietta  where  he  held  various  offices 
of  importance.  Washington  appointed  him  judge 
of  tlie  Northwestern  territory  and  his  son,  Benjamin 
Ives  Gilman,  ltoeamo  a member  of  the  convention 
that  framed  the  constitution  of  Ohio.  The  busiuess 
of  Benjamin  Ives  Gilman  being  ruined  by  Jefferson  s 
embargo,  he  subsequently  removed  to  the  East,  living 
first  at  Philadelphia,  and  afterward  at  New  York, 
where  his  son,  Wiuthrop  Sargent  Gilman,  received 
his  business  education,  and  who  in  turn,  went  West 
and  for  some  years  engaged  in  business  at  Alton,  111., 
and  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  At  Alton  his  son,  Arthur 
Gilman  was  born,  hut  leaving  the  West  in  1848,  he 
was  chiefly  educated  in  New  York,  which  Iteeame 
the  family  home.  At  the  age  of  twenty  young  Gil- 
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man  began  business  as  a banker,  and  for  a time  re- 
ceived deposits  and  granted  accounts,  being  tbe  agent 
of  Eastern  capitalists  and  Western  bankers.  In  this 
occupation  he  was  most  successful,  but  his  health 
giving  way  he  retired  iu  1802  to  the  Berkshire  Hills, 
Maas.,  near  Lenox,  where  he  bought  an  estate  and 
busied  himself  for  a few  years  in  agriculture  and  in 
performing  the  duties  of  visitor  to  the  public  schools. 
Ho  also  began  to  write  for  publication,  and  prepared 
the  “Genealogy  of  the  Family  of  Gilman  in  England 
and  America,1'  which  was  printed  in  1809  by  Joel 
Munsell  of  Albany,  and  which,  as  reviewed  by  Mr. 

Frank  Sanbury,  in  the  Springfield 
*'  Republican/’  September,  1809, 
was  pronounced  a great  treasure. 
In  preparing  the  genealogy  Mr. 
Gilmnn  visited  Norfolk,  England, 
and  made  a tour  of  the  European 
continent.  In  1870  he  publish- 
ed his  “First  Steps  in  English 
Literature,”  and  in  the  same  year, 
removed  to  Cambridge,  where 
he  first  connected  himself  with 
the  Riverside  Press.  Also  iu 
1870  he  published  his  “Kings, 
Queens,  and  Barbarians:  or  Stor- 
ies about  the  Seven  Historic  Ages;” 
in  1873  he  edited  “ Boston  Past 
and  Present in  1874  he  publish- 
ed his  “ First  8tei>s  in  General 
History;"  ami  in  1879  “Shakes- 
peare’s Morals,”  and  the  jHicti- 
cal  works  of  Geoffcry  Chaucer  (3 
vols)  in  the  “ Riverside  Poets.” 
In  consequence  of  family  needs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gil- 
man, in  1877,  made  a plan  for  the  systematic  in- 
struction of  women  by  the  professors  of  Harvard 
College,  a society  beiug  formed  to  carry  out  the 
scheme.  From  its  inception  Mr.  Gilman  was  the 
executive  officer  of  this  corporation,  which  legally 
entitled  the  Society  for  the  Collegiate  Instruction 
of  Women,  was  familiarly  known  as  the  Harvard 
Annex.  Itssuccess,  though  not  unexpected,  was  both 
immediate  and  great.  No  instructors  were  employed 
save  those  of  Harvuni  College,  the  curriculum  beiug 
identical  witli  that  of  thecollege.  In  1895  more  than 
eighty  Harvard  professors  were  tints  engaged,  while 
the  students,  many  of  whom  were  doing  verv  ad- 
vanced work,  numbered  about  300.  After  the  death 
of  Longfellow,  Mr,  Gilman  proposed  through  a Bos- 
ton paper  that  a memorial  should  be  bunt  to  the 
poet's  memory  on  a lot  opposite  liis  historic  home, 
and  to  carry  out  this  idea  a society  was  formed  in 
which  Mr.  Gilman  has  been  the  only  secretary.  The 
immediate  object  of  The  Longfellow  Memorial 
Association  was  the  collection  of  $50,000  of  which  a 
large  portion  was  soon  received  and  a garden  laid 
out  iietween  the  Longfellow  home  and  the  river 
Charles,  thus  preserving  the  view  so  loved  by  the 
poet.  Mr.  Oilman's  subsequent  writings  were  all  in 
the  line  of  civil  history.  From  1880  to  1885  lie  edited 
Lathrop’s  “ Library  of  Entertaining  History,”  com- 
prising India,  Egypt,  Switzerland,  China,  Spain,  and 
the  “History  of  the  American  People,”  the  latter 
by  himself,  being  in  its  way  a popular  classic.  In 
1887  be  bought  out  with  Dr.  Sclmn,  the  “ Library'  of 
Religious  Poetry, ’’  and  edited  “The  Kingdom  of 
Home,”  a large  quarto  volume  of  selected  poems 
published  by  Lathron.  In  1882  lie  bought  out  the 
“Magna  Cliarta  Stories."  in  part  written  by  himself, 
and  in  1884.  published  the  “ Tales  of  the  Patti  finders." 
In  1880  he  completed  the  “Story  of  Rome,”  pub- 
lished by  G.  P.  Putnam ’8  Sous  in  their  " Story  of  the 
Nation ,r  series.  Mr.  Gilman  helping  also  on  Baring- 
Gould’s  volume  ou  Germany,  Prof.  Church’s  on  Car- 
thage, Stanley  Lane  Poole’s  on  the  Moors  in  Spain  and 
on  the  Turks,  and  Prof.  Maiiafly’s  ou  the  Empire  of 


Alexander,  and  Rawlinson's  “Egypt,  "all  in  the  same 
series.  In  addition,  Mr.  Gilman  wrototho  “ Story  of 
the  Saracens,”  “Short  Stories  from  a Dictionary, ” 
“The  Discovery  and  Exploration  of  America,” 
“The  Colonization  of  America,”  “Tbe  Making  of 
the  American  Nation,”  and  “ The  Story  of  Boston." 
Mr.  Gilman’s  public  labors  were  all  connected  with 
some  branch  of  education,  and  he  occasionally  lec- 
tured before  schools  upon  his  chosen  topic.  In  1880 
he  purchased  an  estate  adjoining  the  home  of  the  Har- 
vard Annex,  and  established  an  English  classical 
school  for  girls  known  as  tiie  Cambridge  School, 
and  intended  to  carry  out  the  most  modem  and  most 
practical  methods  in  preparing  girls  for  college  aud 
in  giving  them  a literary  education.  A unique  fea- 
ture of  this  deservedly  popular  institution  is  found  in 
Margaret  Wiuthrop  Hall,  and  Howells  House,  two 
residences  in  which  pupils  from  a distance  receive 
every  advantage  of  home  life.  In  1870  Mr.  Gilman 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  A.M.  from  Williams 
College.  When  the  society  for  the  Collegiate  Instruc- 
tion of  Women  was  by  special  act  of  thelcgislatiirc  of 
Massachusetts  made  Radcliffe  College  Mr.  Gilman 
was  appointed  regent  of  the  new  college. 


BIDDLE,  Nicholas,  financier,  was  bom  in 
Philadelphia,  Jan.  8,  1780.  He  was  descended  from 
ancestors  who  came  from  England  with  William 
Penn,  and  who  took  a distinguished  part  in  the 
colonial  struggles.  His  father.  Charles  Biddle,  was 
a prominent  actor  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  his 
uncle  was  one  of  the  early  naval  heroes.  Another 
uncle  served  in  the  old  Freueli  war,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  congress  of  1744.  He  received  bis  early 
education  at  an  academy  in  Philadelphia  where  lie 
advanced  so  rapidly  that  lie  was  able  to  enter  the 
class  of  1799  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
would  have  graduated  at  the  age  of  thirteen  but  that 
il  Was  not  deemed  advisible  to  allow  his  mind  to  be 
so  rapidly  pushed.  Accordingly  he  was  sent  to 
Princeton  where  be  entered  the  sophomore  class, 
and  was  graduated  as  valedictorian  iu  18<H.  He 
entered  upon  the  study  of  the  law,  but  before  finish- 
ing there  be  accepted  the  position  of  secretary  of 
John  Armstrong,  minister  to 
France,  ami  accompanied  him 
to  Puris,  where  he  was  at  the 
time  of  the  coronation  of  Na- 
poleon. His  first  experience 
in  financial  affairs  was  gain- 
ed from  having  to  audit  and 
pay  certain  claims  against  the 
United  States  from  the  pur- 
chase money  paid  for  Louis- 
iana, when  uis  youth  and  abil- 
ity caused  remark  by  the 
members  of  the  French  official 
bureau.  Upon  the  comple- 
tion of  this  duty  he  traveled  ex- 
tensively inEuropeand  return- 
ed to  London,  where  be  became 
secretary  to  Mr.  Monroe  the 
U.  8.  minister  to  England. 

Upon  a visit  to  Cambridge  ho 
met  a company  of  classical 
scholars  and  university  professors,  and  in  a discourse 
upon  the  modern  Greek  dialect,  as  compared  with 
that  of  Homer,  he  astounded  his  listeners  with  his 


familiarity  with  the  language  and  the  exactness  of  his 
information.  In  1807  lie  returned  to  Philadelphia 
and  commenced  the  practice  of  law  devoting,  how- 
ever, much  attention  to  literature,  and  contributing 
papers,  chiefly  upon  the  fine  arts,  to  various  publi- 
cations. In  association  with  Joseph  Deimie  in  1800, 
he  undertook  the  editorship  of  a high-class  maga- 
zine called  the  “Portfolio,"  which  he  continued 
aloue  upon  the  death  of  his  associate,  at  the  same 
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time  engaging  in  other  litemiy  work.  He  compiled 
a commercial  digest  and  prepared  for  press  the 
**  Narrative  of  Lewis’  and  Clark's  Expedition  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,”  for  which  he  induced  Mr.  Jefferson 
to  write  the  introductory  memoir  of  Capt.  Lewis. 
Being  elected  to  the  state  legislature  in  1810,  he  was 
compelled  to  turn  tho  work  over  to  Paul  Allen  who 
superintended  the  work,  and  other  names  were  al- 
lowed to  appear  as  the  editors.  He  took  a leading 
part  in  legislative  affairs,  especially  in  tho  effort  to 
establish  a system  of  common  schools.  In  1814  he 
was  elected  to  the  state  senate  when  he  gave  anient 
support  to  nil  measures  for  carrying  on  the  war 


with  Great  Britain.  His  first  speech  wns  made  in 
favor  of  the  United  States  Bank  which  attracted 
wide  attention  and  was  commended  by  Chief -Justice 
Marshall.  This  was  his  first  step  in  his  financial  ca- 
reer. Among  the  aide  state  papers  from  his  pen 
was  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  senate  re- 
specting the  proposition  of  the  Hartford  convention. 
In  1817  he  was  tho  Democratic  candidate  for  con- 
gress, but  was  defeated  by  the  Federalists.  When 
the  United  Slates  Rank  was  rechartered  in  1819.  Mr. 
Biddle  was  appointed,  by  Pres.  Monroe,  a govern- 
ment director,  and  when  Mr.  Cheves  resigned  in 
1838,  he  was  appointed  president,  which  position  he 
held  until  the  expiration  of  the  charter.  It  is  not 
detded  that  his  administration  of  its  affairs  evinced 
the  highest  ability.  The  withdrawal  of  the  govern- 
ment deposits  by  order  of  Pres.  Jackson  fti  1883 
precipitated  a “bank  war  "which  spread  financial  dis- 
aster throughout  the  country.  Mr.  Biddle  resigned 
the  presidency  in  1839.  In  1841  the  bank  suspended 
sjaicie  payments.  In  the  discussion  which  followed 
Mr.  Biddle  asserted  that  the  cause  of  the  insolvency 
did  not  originate  in  the  time  of  his  presidency.  In 
spite  of  this  unfortunate  eonchision  of  his  financial 
career,  he  retained  the  admiration  and  confidence  of 
the  community.  During  the  suspension  of  payment 
of  interest  on  the  state  debt  he  published  suggestions 
for  its  liquidation  which  were  afterwards  accented. 
He  was  president  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horti- 
cultural societies  and  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  Girard  College. 
To  his  taste  Philadelphia  owes  two  of  its  finest  spec- 
imens of  architecture,  Girard  College  and  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States.  As  a writer  and  orator  he  was 
a model  of  vigor  and  terseness.  He  was  a highly 
accomplished  scholar  both  in  classical  literature  and 
in  modern  languages.  C.  J.  Ingeraoll  says  that  he 
“was  ns  iron-nerved  a man  as  Ills  great  antagonist, 
Andrew  Jackson,  loved  his  country  not  less  and 
money  as  little."  He  died  Fob.  37,  1841. 

BACKUS,  Henry  Clinton,  lawyer,  was  bofn 
at  Utica,  N.  Y,,  May  81,  1848.  Tlie  old  Puritan 
stock,  to  which  the  country  is  mainly  indebted  for 
its  greatness,  counted  the  Backus  family  among  its 
members,  the  earliest  representative  of  the  name  in 
this  country  being  William,  who,  about  1687,  settled 
in  Saybrook,  Conn.,  and  afterward,  in  1039,  was,  with 


his  son  Stephen,  among  the  founders  of  Norwich, 
Conn.,  who  received  letters  patent  for  the  same. 
By  consent  of  his  fellow-planters  he  gave  to  this  lat- 
ter settlement  its  name.  In  1700  his  grandson.  Ste- 
phen Backus  the  younger,  an  ancestor  of  Henry 
Clinton  Backus,  founded  the  town  of  Canterbury, 
Conn.  Elisha  the  great-grandfather  of  Henry  Clin- 
ton Backus  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 
held  the  rank  of  major  in  the  Revolutionary  army 
and,  in  time  of  peace,  emulated  his  forefathers  by 
founding  another  town,  that  of  Manlius,  in  Onon- 
daga county,  N.  Y.  His  son  Elisha  was  a colooel 
in  the  American  forces  during  the  war  of  1813. 
Charles  C.  Backus,  a sou  of  the  later  Elisha  Backus, 
became  a member  of  the  publishing  house  of  Ben- 
nett, Backus  & Hawley,  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  there 
issued  also  the  “Baptist  Register,"  afterward  altered 
to  the  “ Examiner  and  Christian  Inquirer"  of  New 
York.  He  removed  with  his  family  to  New  York 
city  about  1850  and  became  one  of  the  originators 
of  the  American  Express  Co.  Here  Henry  Clinton 
Backus  was  reared  and  received  his  education  at 
one  of  tho  public  schools.  He  studied  for  a while 
under  private  tutors  and  at  Phillips  Academy,  at 
Exeter,  N.  H.,  where  he  prepared  for  Harvard.  He 
enteral  that  university  in  1867,  and  w as  graduated  four 
vears  later  with  the  degree  of  A.B.  Returning  to 
New  York,  he  took  his  degree  of  LL.B.  at  Col- 
umbia College  Law  .School  in  1878,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  He  acquired  experience  in  legal 
procedure  and  method  with  Sanford,  Robinson  «fc 
Woodruff  and.  after  a vear  with  this  firm,  entered 
the  office  of  Beebe,  Wilcox  & Hobbs,  then  widely 
known  for  its  immense  admiralty  practice.  His 
taste  and  inclination  leaned  toward  the  civil  rather 
than  the  criminal  branches  of  the  law.  Hence  Mr. 
Backus’s  reputation  rests  ou  his  skill  in  probate  and 
admiralty  business,  his  grasp  of  legal  lore  and  sub- 
tleties in  connection  with  corporation  and  realty  ad- 
judication and  his  familiarity  w-ith  constitutional 
ami  international  law.  He  has  become  known  for 
his  powers  of  keen  analysis  and  logical  presenta- 
tion of  facts;  and  also  for  the  unvarying  courtesy 
with  which  he  meets  oppos- 
ing counsel.  This  spirit  of 
fairness  has  indeal  won  him 
the  esteem  of  both  bench 
and  bar  ; while  he  has  se- 
cured the  confidence  of 
clients  by  tho  strictly  hon- 
orable observance  of  all  the 
obligations  of  a lawyer  tow- 
ard those  who  seek  his  ad- 
vice and  assistance.  In  pol- 
ities Mr.  Ruckus  is  a Repub- 
lican. He  has  frequently 
been  solicited  to  accept  nom- 
ination for  public  office  but 
has  steadily  declined  except 
when  in  1893  he  consented 
to  stand  for  the  New  York 
Constitutional  Convention, 

For  ten  rears  he  wns  a mom- 


l>er  of  the  New  York  Repub- 
lican County  Committee,  during  five  of  which  he 
served  on  its  committee  on  resolutions.  While  a 
member  lie  introduced  and  effected  an  amend- 
ment to  the  New  York  County  Republican  Con- 
stitution whereby  it  was  decreed  that  twenty-five 
voters  in  any  assembly  district  might  coni|>cl  the 
polls  at  any  primary  election  in  that  district  to  be 
open  twelve  hours  instead  of  six.  In  1891  he  was 
chairman  of  the  delegation  of  the  thirteenth  assembly 
district  to  the  Republican  County  Committee  of 
New  York  city  aud  county  and  held  the  leadership 
of  the  district  for  a twelvemonth,  declining,  how- 
ever. re-election  the  following  year.  Mr.  Backus  was 
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a member  of  the  original  committee  on  the  erection 
of  the  magnificent  monument  to  Gen.  Grant  on  Riv- 
erside drive  in  New  York  city.  He  is  an  active  and 
popular  member  of  the  Chelsea  Republican  Club,  of 
the  New  York  City  Bar  Association,  and  of  the  New 
York  State  Bar  Association;  he  was  for  some  time 
a member  of  the  New  York  Harvard  Club,  and  he 
is  a fellow  of  the  American  Geographical  Society. 
As  evidencing  Mr.  Backus's  contempt  for  prejudice 
and  narrow-mindedness,  a striking  proof  of  his  moral 
courage  is  worthy  of  being  recorded.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  war,  when  the  proscription  of  the  negro, 
oven  in  the  North,  still  debarred  him  from  equal 
enjoyment  with  other  citizens  of  the  United  States 
of  freemen's  rights  and  privileges,  Mr.  Backus  or- 
ganized and  taught  a class  of  colored  children  in  the 
Sunday-school  of  one  of  the  large  ami  fashionable 
churches  in  New  York  city.  Few  incidents  in  his 
career  afford  him  more  gratification.  In  1890  he 
married  Harriet  Ivins  Davis  of  New  York,  who  is 
now  a member  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  New 
York  Colored  Orphan  Asylum,  in  the  work  of  which 
she  has  her  husband's  warmest  sympathy. 

KERN,  Charles,  county  treasurer,  was  born  in 
the  Bavarian  Palatinate  in  1881.  He  inherited  those 
traits  by  which  his  countrymen  are  known  the  world 
over,  a straightforward  character  and  a genial  dis- 
position, couple*!  with  an  indomitable  energy.  After 
going  through  the  public  schools  of  his  town,  he 
came  to  America,  making  his  first  home  in  Cincin- 
nati. A few  years  later  lie  removed  to  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.,  where  he  engaged  in  the  restaurant  business. 
He  was  successful  To  this,  and  made  so  many  friends, 
that  in  1862  he  was  nominated  for  sheriff  on  the 
Democratic  ticket,  and  was  triumphantly  elected, 
although  Vigo  county  had  up  to  that  time  been  a 
Republican  stronghold.  His  administration  of  the 
office  was  highly  commended.  Feeling,  however, 
that  the  field  for  his  energy  was  but  a limited  one, 
he  removed  to  Chicago  in  it$G5,  where  he  again  went 
into  the  restaurant  business,  and  was  burned  out  in 
the  great  fire  of  1871.  He  immediately  re-opened 
business,  and  met  with  splendid  success.  In  1868, 
only  three  years  after  ho  settled 
in  Chicago,  and  again  in  1870  and 
1872,  he  was  the  nominee  of  the 
Democratic  party  for  sheriff  of  Cook 
county, but  was  defeated  each  time 
with  liis  party,  although  running 
ahead  of  his  ticket.  Nominated 
again  in  1876  for  the  same  office, 
he  was  elected,  the  only  Democrat 
elected  on  the  ticket.  At  the  end 
of  his  term  of  office,  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  which  he  again  received 
warm  praises,  he  retired  from  office, 
to  devote  himself  to  bfe  ever-grow- 
ing commercial  interests.  In  181)0  he 
was  prevailed  upon  by  bis  fellow 
Democrats  to  accept  the  nomination 
for  county  treasurer.  He  made  a 
splendid  race,  and  was  elected  fora 
term  of  four  years,  running  again 
ahead  of  his  ticket  by 8,000  votes.  In 
this  capacity  he  made  again  a most  enviable  record  for 
efficiency  and  economy.  Mr.  Kern  has  filled  many 
honorary  positions  intlie  Democratic  party,  including 
resident  of  the  County  Democracy,  and  vice-prest- 
ent of  the  Iroquois  Club.  He  is  one  of  the  acknowl- 
edger! leaders  of  the  party.  Mr.  Kcm  is  well  known 
in  society  circles.  He  is  a member  of  Ashlar  lodge, 
Knights  Templars,  of  the  Washington  Park  Club, 
Germania  Club,  and  a number  of  other  societies  of 
a social  character.  Mr.  Kern  is  a sportsman  of  skill 
and  prominence.  He  has  been  president  of  the  State 
Sportsmen’s  Association,  and  has  for  many  years  held 


the  position  of  president  of  the  Audubon  Club,  cant- 
ing considerable  credit  by  introducing  and  aiding  in 
the  passage  of  laws  for  the  protection  of  game, 
through  the  state  legislature.  Mr.  Kern  was  married, 
July,  1862,  to  Mary  Anne,  daughter  of  Henry  Rich- 
anl  Whitman,  and  they  have  two  children,  a daugh- 
ter,  Josephine,  wife  of  James  M.  Dodge,  and  a son, 
Harry  W. 

HAMLIN,  Teunia  Slingerland,  clergyman, 
was  born  at  Glcnville,  Schenectady  county,  N.  Y., 
May  81.  1847,  son  of  Solomon  Curtis  Hamliu,  a 
farmer,  born  iu  the  same  place,  and  whose  father, 
Caleb  Jewett  Hamliu,  came 
thither  from  his  native  place, 

Sharon,  Conu.  This  Connec- 
ticut family  of  Hamlins  were 
related  to  the  Maine  family. 

The  Hamlins  are  of  Huguenot 
blood,  and  their  ancestors  came 
into  England  from  France  with 
William  the  Conqueror  in  1066. 

His  mother  was  Christiana 
Sllngerland,  youngest  child  of 
Tennis  Slingerlana,  a promi- 
nent business  man  of  Albany, 

N.  Y.f  of  Dutch  descent,  and 
for  many  years  identified  with 
the  First  * Reformed  (Dutch) 

Church  of  Albany.  Tennis, 
who  was  the  only  child,  entered  Jj  1 * 

the  district  school  one  month  C j&c-'ltcC 
before  bis  fourth  birthday.  He 
was  prepared  for  college  at  the  Academy  in  Charlton, 
Saratoga  co. ; entered  Union  College  at  Schenectady 
in  1864,  and  was  graduated,  with  honors,  in  1867. 
He  was  princijial  of  the  High  School  at  Ypsilanti, 
Mich.,  one  year,  and  in  1868  became  princijial  of  the 
Houghton  jiublic  school  in  Detroit,  but  resigned  after 
four  months  to  prosecute  theological  stunies.  Mr. 
Hamlin  was  brought  up  in  the  Reformed  (Dutch) 
Church  of  Glenville,  of  which  his  uncle,  Rev.  Elbert 
Slingcrltuid,  had  been  the  pastor.  During  his  junior 
year  in  college  he  united  with  the  First  Reformed 
(Dutch)  Church  of  Schenectady,  and  in  1869  entered 
tiie  theological  seminary  of  that  denomination  at 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  The  next  year  lie  went  to 
Union  Seminary,  New  York  city,  where  he  was  grad- 
uated in  1871,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Congregational  Association  of  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn. Mr.  Hamlin  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of 
Woodsidc  Presbyterian  Church,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and 
wns  ordained  and  installed  by  the  presbytery  of  Troy 
on  Sept.  28.  1871.  He  remained  iu  tliis  pastorate 
thirteen  years.  In  1884  he  accepted  a call  to  the 
Mount  Auburn  Presbyterian  Church,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Deep  religious  interest  soon  manifested  itself,  and 
the  church  grew  rapidly  in  all  directions,  especially 
in  the  formation  of  a very  vigorous  Young  Peoples 
Christian  Union.  In  March,  1886,  a unanimous  call 
was  extended  to  Mr.  Hamlin  by  the  Church  of  the 
Covenant  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  he  was  installed 
on  the  flth  of  the  following  November.  This  was  a 
new  Presbyterian  church,  organized  only  the  Octo- 
ber previous,  and  embracing  a number  of  the  most 
eminent  men  at  the  capital.  The  congregation  was 
at  this  time  worshiping  in  the  chajiel.  but  steps  were 
at  once  taken  to  build  the  contemplated  church  edi- 
fice. Work  was  pushed  rapidly,  and  notwithstanding 
the  delay  occasioned  by  the  collapse  of  the  magnifi- 
cent tower,  it  was  occupied  for  worship  Feb.  24, 
1890.  It  was  immediately  filled  by  a congregation 
embracing  many  distinguished  families.  In  this 
pastorate  Dr.  Hamliu  lias  been  very  successful,  the 
membership  of  the  church  having"  increased  more 
than  seven  fold  within  nine  years,  and  its  influence 
being  very  widely  felt.  In  fs86  Union  College  con- 
ferred upon  Mr.  Hamliu  the  degree  of  D.D.  Two 
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years  later  he  delivered  the  baccalaureate  at  his 
alma  mater.  He  has  been  one  of  the  university 
preachers  at  Yale,  Cornell,  Princeton  and  ut  Vassar. 
On  Nov.  11,  1890,  hcdelivered  aneulogium  upon  the 
late  Dr.  Ransome  Bethune  Welch  before  the  faculty 
and  students  of  the  Auburn  (N.  Y.)  Theological 
Seminary  ; and  in  June,  1895,  an  address  on  “ Union 
College  in  the  Ministry,”  at  the  centennial  of  that  in- 
stitution. He  lias  written  for  many  newspapers, 
magazines  and  reveiws;  his  sermons* have  been  nu- 
merously published,  including  a small  volume  en- 
titled " Denominationalism  verm*  Christian  Union" 
(1892).  He  has  always  been  active  in  ecclesiastical 
matters,  and  was  chairman  of  the  committee  of  bis 
presbytery  on  the  revision  of  the  “ Confession  of 
Faith.”  He  is  one  of  thetrusteesof  the  United  Society 
of  Christian  Endeavor.  Ho  is  vice-president  and 
president  of  the  Open  Air  Workers’  Association  of 
America,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Memorial  Association  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  a trustee  of  Howard  University  at  Washington. 
Dr.  Hamlin  was  married,  Feb.  4, 1878,  to  Frances  E. 
Bacon  of  Ypsilanti,  Mich.  They  have  two  sons,  Elbert 
and  Francis. 

KARNES,  Henry  W. , soldier,  went  to  Texas 
from  Teuuessec  in  1831,  won  distinction  in  the  storm- 
ing of  San  Antonio,  Dee.  5tlt  to  9th,  1835.  He  com- 
manded the  scouts  on  the  retreat  of  Gen.  Houston, 
fighting  the  Mexican  advance  on  the  Navidad,  was 
captain  of  cavalry  at  Sail  Jacinto,  commanded  in 
several  Indian  battles,  1836  to  1840,  was  a prisoner 
in  Matnmoros  in  1836,  also  among  the  Comanche*  in 
1837  or  1838.  Karnes  county,  1 ex.,  was  named  in 
his  honor.  lie  died  in  San  Antonio,  December,  1840. 

PALMER,  Thomae,  lawyer,  was  born  In  Wash- 
ington county,  Ga.,  in  1859,  tlie  son  of  David  Pal- 
mer, a wealthy  plainer  of  English  and  Irish  ex- 
traction, and  Margaret  Collins.  His  father  died 
before  Thomas  was  horn,  and  the  widow  removed  to 
Madison  county,  Fla.,  when  her  son  was  an  infant, 
anti  remained  there  until  he  reached  man’s  estate. 
Mr.  Palmer  began  studying  law  in  1883,  and  in  six 
mouths  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  This  was  an  un- 
usual honor,  and  was  so  deemed  by  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, for  he  was  elected  mayor 
of  Brooksville,  Hernando  co., 
soon  after,  and  became  the  law 
jtartner  of  Gen.  J.  B.  Wall,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  practitioners 
in  the  state.  This  partnership 
lasted  two  years,  and  was  dis- 
solved in  order  that  Mr.  Palmer 
might  continue  his  law  si  tid- 
ies at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia. After  spending  some 
time  at  the  University,  he  re- 
turned to  Brooksville,  resumed 
practice  for  two  years,  when  lie 
again  returned  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  and  was  grad- 
uated there  in  18X8.  He  mar- 
ried Ruby  Brook,  of  Pleasant 
Hill,  Ala.’  in  April,  1889,  and  in 
September  of  the  same  year  was 
appointed  state  attorney  for  the  sixth  judicial  district 
for  the  term  of  four  years.  He  removed  to  Tampa. 
Fla.,  in  1890,  on  account  of  the  greater  scope  that 
rising  city  gave  his  talents,  and  was  re-appointed 
state  attorney  for  a second  term  of  four  years.  He 
is  now  a n-sidem  of  Tampa,  where  he  has  a large 
and  lucrative  practice,  and  is  rapidly  advancing  to 
the  front  rank  in  his  profession. 

DOREMUS,  Sarah  Platt,  philanthropist,  was 
bom  in  New  York  city,  Aug.  8,  1802.  Her  father, 
Elias  Haines,  and  her  mother,  Mary  Ogden,  as  also 
her  graudparcuts,  liobert  Ogden  aud  Sarah  Platt, 


devoted  their  lives  and  wealth  to  benevolence,  so 
that  consecration  to  Christian  work  was  an  inherit- 
ance. On  Sept.  11,  1821,  she  married  Thomas  C. 
Doremus,  a merchant  of  wealth  aud  standing,  and 
became  the  mother  of  nine  children,  Dr.  R.  Ogden 
Doremus,  the  celebrated  professor  in  chemistry  and 
toxicology,  being  her  ouly  son.  In  1828  she  fcegan 
her  first  organized  benevolent  work,  in  labors  for 
Greek  women,  then  so  oppressed  by  the  Turks. 
With  eight  friends,  she  gathered  large  supplies,  en- 
trusting them  to  Dr.  Jonas  King  as  their  representa- 
tive, who  liecame  a devoted  missionary  in  Greece. 

He  was  wont  to  call  this  hand  of  ladies  “ The  Nine 
Muses.”  Inl885abe  took  a vital 
interest  in  the  Grande  Lignc 
mission  of  Canada,  so  ably  con- 
ducted by  Mine.  Henrietta  Fel- 
ler,of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  and 
subsequently  became  the  presi- 
dent of  a society  to  promote  the 
cause.  Although  Mme.  Feller 
and  her  associates  were  Bap- 
tists, the  broad,  catholic  spirit 
of  Mrs.  Doremus,  brought  up 
in  the  Presbyterian  church, 
kuew  no  sect  m the  pursuance 
of  her  benevolent  work.  In 
1840  she  commenced  services  in 
the  women's  ward  of  the  New 
York  city  prison,  called  the 

“ Tombs'”  nothing  of  the  kind  r'  v • 

haviug  before  been  attempted  >yV/-T^ 

for  the  reclaiming  of  prisoners. 

This  work  led  to  the  formation  of  a society  for  dis- 
charged prisoners,  called  the  Women’s  Prison  Asso- 
ciation, in  which  Cutlicrinc  Sedgwick,  the  authoress, 
was  a moving  spirit.  In  this  association  site  labored 
for  thirty -seven  years,  a portion  of  the  time  as  pres- 
ident. following  many  outcasts,  individually,  in  the 
most  successful  yet  self-denying  methods.  In  1841 
she  became  a manager  of  the  New  York  City  and 
Tract  Mission,  a society  having  for  its  object  the 
evangelization  of  the  poor,  to  whose  necessities  she 
personally  ministered.  In  1849  she  added  to  these 
labors  by  her  connection  with  the  City  Bible  Soci- 
ety, whose  aim  was  to  supply  the  destitute  poor  with 
the  word  of  God,  and  through  Bible  readers  to 
ameliorate  their  condition.  Iu  1850,  witli  many 
friends,  she  founded  the  House  and  School  of 
Industry,  an  institution  having  a two  fold  object: 
first,  to  give  work  to  poor  women,  which  was  sold 
to  them  at  a nominal  price:  second,  to  support 
a school,  where  children  too  poorly  clad  to  at- 
tend public  schools  could  receive  instruction.  In 
1867  she  was  made  the  president,  aud  was  actively 
engages!  in  its  interests  unt  il  her  death.  In  1854  the 
claims  of  the  poor  pressed  upon  her  in  another  di- 
rection, resulting,  in  connection  with  Mrs.  Cornelius 
Du  Bois,  iu  the  formation  of  the  Nursery  and  Child’s 
Hospital.  This  was  the  first  organization  of  its  kind 
where  women  who  earned  their  daily  bread  could 
place  their  infants  under  watchful  care  during  their 
enforced  absence,  or  could  seek  the  comforts  of  the 
hospital  during  the  jM-rilsof  maternity.  In  1855  Dr. 

J.  Marion  Sims  placed  before  her  his  plans  for  the 
establishment  of  a hospital  to  treat  diseases  peculiar 
to  women.  She  readily  responded  to  this  call,  and  by 
repeated  visits  to  the  state  legislature-  at  Albany, 
secured  the:  charter  and  appropriation  for  the  insti- 
stitutiem  known  as  the  AV  Oman's  Hospital,  the  first 
ever  founded  in  the  world  with  this  object  in  view. 
Religious  se-rvie-cs  were  established  there,  and  sus- 
tained entirely  through  her  direct  instrumentality, 
prominent  clergymen  e>f  the  city  rendering  freely 
their  ministrations.  Filling  at  first  the  office  of 
treasurer,  which  often  obliged  her  to  secure  the 
needful  income  of  the  hospital,  she  became  iu  1864 
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the  president,  retaining  the  position  at  the  time  of 
her  deuth.  In  1860  she  was  mainly  instrumental  in 
founding  the  Woman’s  Union  Missionary  Society, 
the  first  organization  of  women  in  America  to  Chris- 
tianize and  elevate  heathen  w'omen.  For  fifteen 
years  her  home  was  the  headquarters  of  this  society, 
demanding  a consecration  ana  service  which  cannot 
he  estimated.  In  1866  she  aided  in  organizing  the 
Presbyterian  Home  for  Aged  W omen,  and  in  1876 
became  one  of  the  committee  to  form  the  Gould 
Memorial  in  the  interests  of  the  Italo-American 
schools.  Her  labors  in  1869  for  the  famine  sufferers 
in  Ireland,  and  her  efforts  for  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers  (luring  the  civil  war  were  unequaled.  Her 
private  benefactions  were  countless,  her  home  being 
a Bethel  for  returning  or  outgoing  missionaries  to 
foreign  lauds,  to  the  sick  and  afllieted  of  every  de- 
gree, and  especially  to  the  young,  whose  lives  she 
filled  with  sunshine'  All  her  labors  forsuffering  hu- 
manity were  so  unostentatiously  performed  that  much 
was  not  known  until  after  her  death.  No  outside 
duty  was  undertaken  until  the  claims  of  her  house- 
hold were  minutely  discharged.  From  her  youth 
she  was  a notable  housewife,  and  her  delicacies  for 
the  sick  were  among  the  crowning  achievements  of 
her  education.  Shu  was  skilled  in  all  the  accomp- 
lishments of  the  day,  and  her  paintings  and  embroid- 
eries are  preserved  as  evidences  of  her  versatile  tal- 
ents. To  the  last  day  of  her  life  she  wus  to  be  seen 
making  daiuty  fabrics  with  the  dexterity  and  rapid- 
ity of  the  young.  Her  beauty  was  retained  to  old 
age,  and  her  clear,  cameo-cut  features,  her  delicate 
complexion,  with  its  soft  color,  and  deep  blue  eyes, 
gave  her  a passport  to  all  hearts.  Her  power  to*  or- 
ganize undertakings,  broad  aud  far-reaching,  was 
only  equaled  by  her  execution  of  the  minutest  de- 
tails. The  motto  of  her  paternal  family:  "With 
Bails  and  Oars,’’  was  strikingly  exemplified  iu  the 
skill  with  which  obstacles  were  overcome,  especially 
with  a delicacy  of  health  which  might  have  pre- 
cluded all  active  service.  The  secret  of  her  success 
in  every  department  of  work  was  her  entire  conse- 
cration to  the  Lord’s  service.  Mrs.  Doremus  died 
at  her  home  in  New  York  city,  Jan.  29,  1877. 

HANDY,  James  A.,  Methodist  Episcopal  bish- 
op, was  born  in  Marvlnnd,  Dec.  22, 1826.  His  mother 
died  during  hiscbildhood,  leaving  him  to  the  care  of 
au  uncle.  His  education  was  limited  to  four  mout  hs 
in  anight  school.  When  he  was  eighteen,  he  joined 
the  Moral  Improvement  Society,  which  gave  him 
access  to  a small  library.  In  1853  be  became  a mem- 
lair  of  the  Afrienn  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  and  three  years  later  Itecame  a trus- 
tee. Ho  was  licensed  to  preach  in  I860,  and  filled 
pastorates  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Louisiana,  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  1868 
be  was  elected  recording  secretary  of  the  missionary 
society  of  his  church,  a position  he  held  four  years. 
He  was  a presiding  elder  thirteen  years,  and  in  1892 
was  ordained  a bishop,  his  district  comprising  the 
churches  of  his  denomination  in  Missouri,  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Montana,  Utah,  ami 
New  Mexico. 

EVANS,  Dudley,  second  vice-president  and 
manager,  Wells,  Fargo  & Co.,  was  born  near  Mor- 
gantown, Monongalia  co.,  Va.,  now  West  Virginia, 
Jau.  27,  1838,  the  son  of  Hawley  Evans,  whose  an- 
cestors were  of  Welsh  origin,  and  came  to  this  coun- 
try in  early  colonial  days.  His  great-great-grand- 
father  was  one  of  three  brothers,  who  emigrated 
from  Wales,  and  landed  in  Philadelphia  about  the 
year  1720,  but  subsequently  removed  to  Virginia, 
was  married  near  Mount  Vernon,  Fairfax  co.,  and 
resided  in  Loudon  county,  where  a son,  John,  was 
born.  Col.  John  Evan’s  son,  Dudley  Evans,  was 
colonel,  under  Gen.  Harrison,  in  the  war  of  1812, 
and  commanded  a regiment  of  Virginia  militia, 


stationed  at  Fort  Meigs.  Margaret,  the  only  daugh- 
ter, was  married  to  Capt.  John  Dent,  also  an 
officer  in  the  revolutionary  war.  Col.  Dudley  Evans, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  is  a great-grandson  of 
John  Evans,  and  is  also  a grandsou,  on  nis  mother’s 
side,  of  Moses  Cox,  who  served  as  an  officer  in 
the  war  of  1812,  stationed  at  Norfolk,  Va.  He 
was  brought  up  on  a farm  about  as  most  boys  in 
those  days  were,  alternating  between  school  aud  play 
and  work.  When  about  fifteen  he  began  attending 
tho  Monongalia  Academy,  where  lie  was  prepared 
for  college,  end  entered  the  junior  class  at  Washing- 
ton College,  Pa.,  now  Washington  and  Jefferson, 
graduating  in  1859.  He  subsequently  removed  to 
Louisiana,  aud  was  there  when  the  war  broko  out. 
Having  an  inclination  for  more  stirring  scenes,  he 
left  for  Virginia,  and  on  his  return  homeward,  he 
fell  in  with  the  Confederate  troops  then  in  camp  near 
Beverly,  Va.,  aud  remained  there  until  the  battle  of 
Rich  Mountain.  lie  subsequently  joined  the  army 
at  Manassas,  under  the  command  of  Beauregard  and 
Johnston.  After  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines  he  was 
commissioned  a captain  in  the  Virginia  state  forces, 
which  were  afterwards  turned  over  to  tho  Confed- 
erate army.  In  the  fall  of  1862  he  was  taken  prisoner, 
atid  among  the  force  who  captured  him  was  one  of 
his  classmates.  George  B.  Caldwell,  then  acting  as 
adjutant  in  a Federal  regiment.  For  a time  he  was 
confined  in  Camp  Chase,  O.,  then 
sent  to  Vicksburg,  and  there  ex- 
changed. In  the  spring  of  1863  he 
was  elected  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
Confederate  cavlary,  and  took  part 
in  all  the  battles  m the  valley  of 
Virginia  in  1863-64.  During  the 
war,  he  was  elected  a member  of 
the  Virginia  legislature  by  the  sol- 
dier vote,  and  s|>ent  ttie  winters  of 
1863-64  and  18(M-65  in  Richmond, 
and  was  there  at  the  time  of  the 
evacuation.  After  the  war  closed, 
seeing  no  immediate  prospect  of 
bettering  hLs  condition,  he  left  the 
scenes  of  distress  and  desolation, and 
started  for  California,  with  theiuten- 
tion  of  Utking  up  the  law  as  a profes- 
sion, but  on  account  of  his  political 
antecedents,  was  debarred  by  statu- 
tory enactment.  He  sought  and 
obtained  a situation  in  the  organization  of  Wells, 
Fargo  <fc  Co.,  and  was  ordered  to  Victoria,  B.  C., 
where  that  company  had  an  express  aud  banking 
office.  Iul871  bo  was  appointed  agent  at  Portland, 
Ore.,  and  took  charge  of  the  business  there,  as  well 
as  acting  as  supervising  agent  for  Oregon  and 
Washington  territory,  ltewas  afterwards  made  su- 
]>crmtendcnt  of  the  North  western  division.  Iu  tho 
beginning  of  the  year  1888  he  was  transferred  to 
Omaha,  Neb.,  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  Northeast- 
ern division.  Shortly  afterwnrds  be  was  made  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  the  central  department.  On 
Dec.  1,  1891,  be  was  transferred  to  New  York,  in 
charge  of  the  Atlantic  department,  where  he  has 
since  continued  as  manager.  On  Aug.  11,  1892,  he 
was  elected  one  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  made 
second  vice-president  of  the  company,  which  posi- 
tion he  still  continues  to  hold. 

HOGG,  William  JameB,  manufacturer,  was 
born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  6,  1851,  the  eldest 
son  of  William  and  Catherine  (Horner)  Hogg.  His 
first  American  ancestor,  William  Hogg,  a wealthy 
linen  manufacturer  of  Scotland,  came  to  Pennsyl- 
vania early  in  the  nineteenth  eentuiy,  and  settled  iu 
Northumberland  county.  Ilis  son,  William  Hogg, 
2d,  a staunch  Scotch  Presbyterian,  removed  to 
Philadelphia  when  a young  tuan,  aud  engaged  in 
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the  manufacture  of  shawls  and  other  woolen  fabrics, 
and  in  1832  Itegnn  the  manufacture  of  curpets,  an 
Industry  then  w Its  Infancy,  and  in  Hogg's  estab- 
lishment most  of  the  successful  carpet  manufacturers 
of  later  days  learned  the  busiuess.  In  1840.  having 
amassed  a competence,  he  was  succeeded  in  the  busi- 
ness by  his  son,  William  Hogg,  3d,  who  continued 
the  business  in  connection  with  his  younger  brother, 
James,  until  1850,  when  William  continued  the  busi- 
ness alone  within  six  months  of  his  death.  June  8. 1883. 
His  son,  William  James,  representing  the  fourth 
generation  in  America,  and  the  third  of  the  name 
who  were  notable  as  manufacturers  of  car|>ets  in  the 
United  States,  was  educated  at  Dr.  Faires's  school  iu 
Philadelphia,  aud  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa. 

He  began  liis  business  life  with 
his  father,  in  1888,  and  acquired 
nn  interest  in  the  business  in 
1871.  In  July,  1879,  he  remov- 
ed to  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  in 
company  with  his  father,  bought 
the  plant  and  business  of  the 
Crompton  Carpet  Co.,  changing 
the  name  to  the  Worcester  Car- 
ina Co.,  conducted  by  William 
James  Hogg  & Co,  He  retain- 
ed bis  Interest  in  the  Philadel- 
phia house  until  1882.  when  ho 
sold  out,  and  bought  his  father's 
interest  in  the  Worcester  com- 
pany, becoming  its  sole  proprie- 
tor. In  1888  ho  built  a new  mill, 
enlarging  the  capacity  of  his 
plant  one-third,  and  in  1884  pur- 
chased the  Paknohoag  Worsted 
Mills,  adding  to  liis  business  the  business  of  spinning 
his  own  worsted  yams.  Mr.  Hogg  produces  the  liest 
grades  of  Wilton  and  Brussels  carpets,  and  also  rugs 
of  theliucst  American  make.  He,  In  connection  with 
Herbert  L.Stockwell,  purchased  in  1887  theSlonoville 
Worsted  Mills,  at  Auburn.  Mass.,  for  the  additional 
supply  of  worsted  yanm.  Mr.  Hogg  was  married  in 
1871  to  Frances,  (laughter  of  Geortrc  F.  Ilnppoldt, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  bis  eldest  sou,  William  F.,  after 
fluisliiug  Ids  education,  was  admitted  to  the  business, 
making  the  fourth  generation  of  airjiet  manufac- 
turers In  America,  all  inheriting  the  Christian  name 
of  William,  as  well  as  the  business.  Mr.  Hogg  is 
largely  interested  in  real  estate  in  Philadelphia  and 
Worcester,  on  which  he  builds  modern  houses,  opens 
streets,  and  improves  generally.  He  is  u director 
of  the  Qninsignmond  Bank,  niid  of  the  Worcester 
board  of  trade.  He  is  a trustee  of  the  Worcester 
Five-Ccnl  Savings  Bank,  and  is  a stockholder  in  mi 
morons  hanks  and  corporations.  He  is  a member 
of  the  Congregational  church,  is  n Mason,  and  a 
member  of  four  social  club*.  In  1891,  Mr.  Hogg, 
who  always  had  a passionate  fondness  for  horses  and 
(rattle,  to  further  indulge  his  taste,  purchased  as  a 
summer  home  “Hillside  Farm,”  the  former  homo 
of  John  B.  Gough,  the  temperance  lecturer,  and  on 
it  lie  breeds  fineliorse.s  and  Jersey  cattle.  As  a Slock- 
raiser  he  promises  a success  as  great  as  he  has  made 
as  a manufacturer. 

GUERNSEY,  Lucy  Ellen,  author,  was  horn  at 
Pittsford,  Monroe  co.,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  12,  1828.  Her 
father  was  of  New  England  stock,  an  early  settler  of 
Ontario  county.  She  was  carefully  educated  and  when 
at  school  was  fond  of  story  writing.  She  began  to  write 
in  1852,  and  has  been  a prolific  writer  of  children’s 
story  books,  having  furnished  many  of  the  juvenile 
tales  published  by  the  Sunday-school  Union,  which 
have  proved  exceedingly  popular,  "Irish  Amy" 
being. iH!rha|»s,thelH‘st known.  BeMdeshcr juveniles, 
sin;  has  published  a series  of  books  illustrating  English 
history:'*  Lady  Betty's  Governess,’’  “ Winifred,”  etc., 


and  a volume  of  Lenten  meditations  called  " A Soul 
in  Earnest.”  Her  sister,  Clara  Guernsey,  born  at 
Pittsford,  Oct  1,  1886,  has  also  written  ninny  books 
for  the  young  and  contributed  to  various  periodicals. 
Her  first  story  appeared  in  “Gleason’s  Pictorial’’ 
when  she  was  fourteen.  Of  late  years  she  has  writ- 
ten and  spoken  In  la-half  of  the  Indian  Six  Nations 
of  X.  Y.  The  sisters  have  long  lived  together  in 
Rochester. 

OSGOOD,  Howard,  professor  and  Hebrew  schol- 
ar, was  born  on  Magnolia  plantation  iu  the  parish  of 
Plaqucinine.  La.,  Jan.  4,  1831,  and  educated  in 
Harvard  College,  Cambridge,  Mass.  Though  he 
grew  up  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  he 
afterwards  joined  the  Baptist  church  and  was  pas- 
tor at  Flushing,  X.  Y.,  1856-58,  and  in  New  lork 
city,  1800-85.  After  visiting  Europe  he  was  in 
1868  appointed  professor  of  Hebrew-  in  Crozer 
Theological  Seminary,  Chester,  Pa.,  and  in  1875  in 
Rochester  Theological  Seminair,  N.  Y.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Old  Testament  Co.  of  the  American 
committee  on  Bible  revision,  and  prepared  “Lcvit- 
icus”and  “Numbers”  for  the  “SchaiT- Lange  Com- 
mentary,” 1876,  besides  a number  of  articles  in  “The 
Baptist  Review.” 


WHITEHEAD,  John,  jurist,  was  born  in  Jer- 
sey, Licking  co.,  ().,  September,  1819.  Deprived 
by  death  of  a father's  care,  his  early  years  were 
passed  in  the  home  of  his  uncle,  Asa  Whitehead,  a 
prominent  lawyer  of  Newark,  X.  J.  After  receiving 
a thorough  academic  education,  he  became n student- 
at  law  in  ids  uncle's  ofllec.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  September,  18-10,  and  la-gan  at  once  the  prac- 
tice of  law,  remainingwith  bis  uncle  until  1843,  when 
ho  opened  an  ofllec  for  himself  in  Newark,  where  he 
followed  his  profession  for  more  than  twontv-five 
years.  He  has  so  thoroughly  mastered  the  details 
nud  principles  of  his  profession,  that  for  years  the 
younger  members  of  the  bar  have  consulted  him  hi 
intricate  eases,  reiving  implicitly  upon  his  applica- 
tion of  the  law  to  the  casein  hand,  and,  however  busy 
he  might  he,  the  knowledge  from 
his  storehouse  always  seemed  to 
be  dispensed  with  pleasure.  Mr. 

Whitehead  has  few  equals  as  a 
historian  and  litterateur,  and  had 
he  consulted  his  taste,  the  pursuit 
of  literature  might  have  over-shad- 
owed his  profession.  Ho  was  nil 
carm-st  advocate  of  the  cause  of 
education.  As  early  as  1845hewns 
one  of  the  meuilters  of  the  school 
committee,  and  when  the  Board  of 
Education  was  formed.  In  1851,  he 
became  its  secretary  and  treasurer 
until  1855.  He  was  then  elected 
school  superintendent,  which  po- 
sition he  filled  for  fouryeare.  lie 
was  for  a long  time  secretary  of 
the  State  Society  of  Teachers  and 
Friends  of  Education, and  was  also  a 
prominent  memlier  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Education,  composed  of  the  most 
distinguished  educators  and  men  of  learning  in  the 
count  ry.  When  it  wasdecreed  l*y  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lature that  school  examiners  should  he  appointed 
iu  tlie  different  counties  of  t lie  state.  Mr,  Whitehead 
was  selected  for  Essex  county,  holding  the  office  un- 
til the  act  was  repealed.  He  established  the  Mor- 
ristown Library,  which  was  opened  to  the  public  Aug. 
14,  1878.  All  its  lmoks,  except  such  ns  have  been 
donated,  have  Ix-cn  selected  by  him,  and  for  many 
years  his  evening  hours  have  Iw-en  passed  within  tlie 
building.  In  1857  he  was  appointed  U.  8.  circuit 
court  commissioner  for  the  district  of  New  Jersey  by 
Pres.  Fierce. 
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SANGSTER,  Margaret  Elizabeth  (Mun- 
son), author,  editor,  anti  |>oet,  was  born  in  New  Ro- 
chelle, N.  Y.,  Feb,  22,  1838.  She  receive*!  her  early 
education  chiefly  at  Vienua,  and  in  early  childhood 
was  precocious  and  gave  evidence  of  literary  talents. 
In  1858  she  married  George  Songster.  She  became  a 
regidar  contributor  to  the  leading  periodicals  of  the 
day.  Mrs.  Sangster  lias  been  one  of  the  popular 
American  poets 'ever  since  the  civil  war.  Twenty 
years  ago  iter  ‘'Elizabeth,  Aged  Nine"  and  ‘ Are 
the  Child  renal  Home?”  were  household  words.  They 
were  published  in  the  newspapers,  the  school  read- 
ers and  formed  part  of  the  rep- 
ertoire of  every  elocutionist. 
“Our  Own,”  which  first  ap- 
peared anonymously  in  “liar- 
iter’s  Bazar. ” has  found  a place 
In  the  poet's  corner  of  papers 
throughout  America,  Australia, 
and  England.  Mrs.  Sangsterhas 
been  associate-editor  of  the  New 
York  “ Hearth  and  Home,” 
“ Christian  at  Work,”  and 
“Christian  Intelligencer.”  In 

1882shel)ccameeditorof  “Har- 
per’s Young  People.”  and  in 
1889  succeeded  Mary  L.  Booth 
nseditorof  “ Harper's  Bazar." 
She  has  also  written  some  half 
dozen  |H>puhir  books  for  chil- 
dren. Mrs.  Sangster  remains  at 
her  New  York  office  during 
business  hours  and  devotes  the  remainder  of  her  time 
to  her  domestic  and  church  duties.  She  is  a promi- 
nent member  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  church.  Mrs. 
Sangster  is  a member  of  but  one  women’s  club,  the 
Meridian.  It  has  only  thirty  members,  and  no  pub- 
lic meetings.  She  is  particularly  devoted  to  chil- 
dren, and  all  of  her  books  except  her  bound  volume 
of  poems  have  been  written  for  them.  Her  first  was 
“ Little  Jamie,”  written  when  she  was  but  seven- 
teen years  old.  One  of  her  later  works,  “Hours  with 
Girls,”  was  republished  in  England,  and  brought 
her  an  offer  from  an  English  publisher.  Mrs. 
Sangster  assisted  Mrs.  Terhuue  in  conducting  the 
women's  council  at  Bay  View.  Mieh.  Mrs.  Sangster 
is  a woman  of  charming  personality  and  of  disting- 
uished presence.  The  kindliness  of  her  heart  lienuis 
in  her  face  and  wins  her  a ready  welcome  in  any 
company  she  favors  with  her  society.  In  addition 
to  her  stories,  she  has  published,  “ Manual  of  Missions 
of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America;”  “ Poems  for 
the  Household;”  “Home  Fairies  and  Heart  Flow- 
ers: Twenty  Studies  of  Children's  Heads  with  Floral 
Embellishments,”  accompanied  with  poems. 


MAEDER,  Frederick  George,  actor  anti  play- 
wright, wits  bom  in  New  York  city.  Sept.  11,  1840, 
the  son  of  James  Gaspare)  and  Clara  Fisher  Maoder. 
lie  received  his  education  in  Trinity  School,  under 
the  Rev.  I)r.  Morris.  After  leaving  school,  he  en- 
gaged for  a time  in  mercantile  pursuits,  but  shortly 
after  turned  his  attention  to  the  stage,  and  made  lifs 
first  appearance  as  an  actor  in  Portland.  Me.,  Nov. 
8,  1858,  as  Bernardo  iu  “ Hamlet,"  under  the  man- 
agement of  George  Pauncofort.  Two  years  later  he 
was  a member  of  John  E.  Owens’s  company  in  New 
Orleans.  In  1861  be  dramatized  Dickens's  “ Great 
Expectations,”  which  was  first  produced  with  great 
success  in  Montreal,  Can.  Soon  after  he  adapted 
Miss  Braddon’s novel,  “ Nobody’s  Daughter,”  which 
also  proved  very  successful,  and  in  1861  he  became 
a member  of  the  Wallack-Davcnport  combination. 
In  the  following  year  he  assumed  the  management 
of  a Washington  theatre,  when?  he  produeed  his 
own  adaptation  of  “ Les  Miserable*. " In  1863  In?  vis- 
ited Europe,  and  traveled  through  Englaud,  Ireland, 


and  Scotland,  fulfilling  a six  weeks’  engagement  at 
the  Prince  of  Wales  Theatre  in  Liverpool.  Return- 
ing to  the  United  States,  he  produced  the  “ Ticket- 
of-Iyenve  Man  ” in  Boston,  and  in  1864  he  took  part 
In  “Solon  Shingle”  at  the  Broadway  Theatre  in 
New  York.  The  late  Lawrence  Barrett  was  seen  at 
one  time  in  a dramatization  of  the  poem  of  “ Enoch 
Arden,”  made  by  Mr.  Maeder;  and  the  play  of 
“ Help,”  written  for  Joseph  Murphy,  gave  that  actor 
his  first  distinctive  success.  Mr.  Maeder  also  dram- 
atized " Sbnmus  O'Brien,”  and  wrote  an  Irish  play 
entitled  “ Naim  Crec.”  His  last  play  was  the  "Cau- 
nuck,”  which,  with  the  “ Runaway  Wife,”  be  pro- 
ducal  for  McKee  Rankin.  He  was  a man  of  talent 
and  culture,  and  an  intelligent  and  earnest  actor. 
Hedied  In  New  York  city,  after  a long  illness,  Apr. 
8,  1891. 

NORRIS,  John,  one  of  the  founders  of  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  was  born  In  Salem,  Mass., 
June  19,  1748.  For  many  years  he  was  a prominent 
merchant  in  Salem,  and  wasaboscveral  times  elected 
a member  of  the  Massachusetts  state  senate.  On 
March  31,  1808.  he  gave  towards  establishing  the 
Andover  Seminary  the  sum  of  $10,000,  two  mer- 
chants of  Newburyport  also  giving  towards  the  same 
object,  (80,000.  John  Korns’  widow.  Mary  Norris, 
who  died  in  Salem  in  1811,  bequeathed  $30,000  to 
the  same  institution,  and  the  same  sum  to  trustees 
for  the  benefit  of  foreign  missions.  Mr.  Norris  died 
in  Salem,  Mass.,  Dec.  22,  1808. 

McALLI8TER,  Ward,  lawyer,  was  bom  in 
Savannah,  Ga..  Dec.  28,  1827.  His  ancestors  on  the 
maternal  side  are  of  French  descent,  who  came  from 
Rochelle  in  n large  ship  chartered  for  the  Carolina! 
by  several  Huguenot  families  of  high  rank  and 
wealth.  His  grandfather.  Matthew  McAllister,  was 
appointed,  by  Pres.  Washington.  U.  8.  district  attor- 
ney for  the  s'tatc  of  Georgia,  and  he  was  also  judge 
of  the  superior  court  of  that  state.  His  mnlcrnal 
grandmother  was  Sarah  Charlotte  Cutler,  nieco  of 
Gen.  Francis  Marion,  the  “ Swamp  Fo.\  ” of  the  rev- 
olution, and  wife  of  Benjamin  Clarke  Cutler,  high 
sheriff  of  the  county  of  Norfolk,  Mass.  The  fam- 
ily tree  on  this  side  dates  back  over  200  years.  His 
grandfather,  Matthew  McAllister,  married  Hannah 
Gibbons,  sister  of  the  millionaire 
Thomas  Gibbon*;  their  only  son 
was  Matthew  Hull  McAllister, 
the  fallicr  of  Ward,  who  also 
held  the  office  of  U.  S.  district- 
attorney  for  Georgia ; was  re- 
peatedly elected  muyorof  the  city 
of  Savannah;  and  was  the  first  U, 

S.  circuit  judge  appointed  for  Cal- 
ifornia. After  receiving  a thor- 
ough education, Ward  McAllister 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Geor- 
gia in  1850.  but  always  showed 
more  inclination  toward  the  fine 
arts  and  society  than  to  the  prac- 
tice of  law.  lie  and  bis  father, 
however,  joined  his  brother  Hall 
in  San  Francisco  where  lie  had 
preceded  them,  and  was  winning 
both  fame  and  fortune.  The  three 
formal  u partnership,  and  in  a few  years  lie  had 
accumulated  a sufficient  fortune  to  retire  from  busi- 
ness with  his  father,  leaving  his  brother  Ilall  to 
continue  the  affairs  of  the  firm  alone.  Iu  1858 
lie  married  Miss  Gibbons,  daughter  of  William 
Gibbons  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  and  soon  after  removed 
to  New  York  city.  He  immediately  became  a 
prominent  figure  iti  the  fashionable  world,  and  be- 
ing a man  of  the  highest  social  culture  and  refine- 
ment, thereafter  continued  to  be  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  New  York  society.  His  hobby  was  get- 
ting up  aud  maungiug  balls  and  dinners.  Even  as 
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early  as  the  time  of  his  visit  to  California,  as  he  tells 
in  his  book,  “Society  As  I Have  Found  It,”  he 
gave  a dinner  in  which  he  took  great  pride.  He 
organized  the  series  of  dances  known  as  “The  Patri- 
archs,” in  1872.  The  summers  he  spent  at  New- 
port, and  was  active  in  the  same  line  that  character- 
ized his  life  in  this  city.  He  introduced  what  were 
known  as  “Dutch  treats,”  otherwise  called  sub- 
scription picnics.  Occasionally  he  would  visit  the 
Bahamas  in  the  winter,  and  then  his  energies  con- 
tinued in  the  line  of  getting  up  dinners  and  balls. 
He  also  traveled  extensively  abroad  and  was  the 
author  of  one  book,  "Society  as  I have  Found  It,” 
which  attracted  considerable  attention  at  the  time  of 
its  publication.  Mr.  McAllister  was  one  of  the  old- 
est members  of  the  Union  League  Club.  He  died 
in  New  York,  after  a brief  illness,  Jan.  81,  1895. 

ROLLER,  William  Wallace,  soldier,  was 
born  in  Gowanda,  Erie  co.,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  1,  1841,  of 
German  ancestry.  His  grandfather  was  an  officer 
under  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  taking  part  in  the  Rus- 
sian campaign.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  and 
private  schools  in  the  vicinity  of  bis  native  town, 
and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  eulisted  as  a 
private,  Sept.  7,  1861,  in  Company  A,  64tli  reg- 
iment, New  York  volunteers.  His  promotion  was 
as  follows:  second  sergeant,  Nov.  15,  1861;  first 
sergeant,  March  1,  1862;  sergeant-major,  July  1, 
1866;  second  lieutenant,  Jan.  1,  1868;  first  lieuten- 
ant, March  31,  1862;  and  captain,  Jan.  19,  1864. 
With  his  regiment  Capt.  Roller  took  part  in  the 
peninsular  campaign,  participating  in  the  siege  of 
York  town  and  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  where  he  was 
wounded  while  charging  the  enemy's  line.  He  again 
joined  his  regiment  at  Harrison’s  Landing  and  was 
engaged  in  the  second  Bull  Run,  South  Mountain, 
Antictam,  Fredericksburg  aud  Chaucellorsvillo, 
where  he  was  In  command  of  Company  D,  and 
where  he  was  again  wounded.  The  64th  regi- 
ment distinguished  itself  at  Chancel lorsville,  where, 
in  company  with  four  other  regiments,  it  held 
an  advanced  line  successfully  against  the  persist- 
ent attack  of  a large  force  of  the  enemy,  the 
brilliancy  of  the  affair  becom- 
ing a matter  of  history.  Capt. 
Roller  rejoined  Ids  regiment  lie- 
fore  his  wound  had  thoroughly 
healed,  and  was  made  quarter- 
master for  a time,  after  which, 
being  promoted  to  a captaincy, 
he  was  placed  in  command  of 
Company  D,  again  participat- 
ing in  the  battles  of  Auburn, 
Bristoe  Station,  Mine  Run,  the 
Wilderness,  Morton's  Ford,  Po 
River,  Siiottsylvania  Court  House 
(where  his  brigade  formed  the 
front  line).  North  Anna.  Tolo- 
potomy.  Cold  Harbor,  the  as- 
sault and  siege  of  Petersburg, 
Jerusalem  Road,  Strawberry 
Plains,  Deep  Bottom,  Reams 
Station,  Weldon  Railroad,  and 
He  was  placed  in  command  of 
Fort  Rice  by  general  orders  on  Oct.  27, 18t>4.  Capt. 
Roller  was  honorably  mustered  out,  at  his  own 
request.  Oct.  80,  1804,  near  Petersburg,  Va.,  after 
which  he  entered  Dartmouth  College  and  took  a 
partial  course,  subsequently  going  West  and  engag- 
ing in  the  furniture  business  at  Ottawa,  Kan.  In 
June,  1874,  he  removed  to  Colorado  Springs,  Col., 
where  he  continued  the  same  business.  In  1880  he 
established  himself  in  the  mil  estate  and  ham  husi- 
ness  in  Salida,  Col.  He  was  married  on  Feb.  27, 
1871,  to  Clammond  M.  Hayes,  who  died,  leaving  one 
child,  and  on  Sept.  24,  1884,  he  was  again  married 
to  Nellie  II.  Arnold,  and  two  sons  and  one  daughter 
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were  born  to  them.  An  active  and  influential  man 
in  the  community  in  which  he  lives,  Capt  Roller 
is  always  foremost  in  every  enterprise  of  a public 
nature,  and  is  always  on*  the  side  of  right  and 
morality.  He  is  a member  of  the  Loyal  Legion, 
Colorado  Commandery,  and  is  a prominent  Mason. 

O’NEALL,  John  Belton,  jurist,  was  bom  near 
Bobo’s  Mills,  Newberry  district  S.  C.,  Apr.  10,  1798, 
son  of  Hugh  O’Neall  and  Ann  Kelly.  His  ancestors, 
both  paternal  and  maternal,  were  of  ancient  Irish 
families.  His  grandparents  were  Quakers,  settling 
in  South  Carolina  eariy  in  life.  The  youug  man  baa 
unusual  facilities  for* acquiring  an  education,  and 
was  graduated  at  South  Caro- 
lina College  in  1812  with  the 
second  honor  of  that  institu- 
tion ; studied  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bur  in  1814. 

Becoming  active  in  political 
affairs,  lie  was  elected  to  the 
South  Carolina  legislature  as  a 
member  of  the  lower  house,  in 
1816,  when  only  twenty-three 
years  old.  He*  was  returned 
to  the  legislature  at  three  suc- 
cessive elections,  and  during 
the  last  two  terms  he  was  speak- 
er of  the  house.  In  December, 

1828,  he  was  made  associate 
justice  of  the  court  of  appeals 
of  the  state,  and  elevated  to  a 
full  judgeship  hi  1830.  He 
remained  on  that  bench  when 
the  change  was  made  in  the 
judicial  system  of  the  state  and  the  court  known  as 
Court  of  Law.  In  1850  he  became  president  of  the 
court  of  law  appeals  aud  of  the  court  of  errors. 
Upon  the  reorganization  of  a separate  court  of  ap- 
peals, he  was  unanimously  appointed  chief  justice  of 
the  state.  His  judicial  duties  claimed  a large  portion 
of  his  time,  but  Judge  O’Neall  was  devoted  to  the 
science  of  agriculture,  and  gave  much  attention  to 
its  development  anil  promotion,  especially  in  his  own 
district  of  Newberry,  which  owes  much  of  its  reputa- 
tion for  thorough  cultivation  of  the  soil  to  his  con- 
tinuous efforts.  He  was  largely  instrumental  in  the 
completion  of  the  Greenville  and  Columbia  Railroad. 
He  was  a prominent  member  of  the  Baptist  denomina- 
tion, aud  the  best  known  and  most  highly  lion  red 
layman  of  that  denomination  in  the  South.  He  was 
also  known  as  the  apostle  of  temperance  in  South 
Carolina,  aud  was  during  liis  life  a consistent  advo- 
cate of  total  abstinence,  instilling  its  lessons  from  the 
bench,  in  the  church,  and  at  the  hustings.  His  ad- 
vocacy of  tcetotalism  was  so  earnest  and  unceasing, 
that  lie  was  credited  with  having  done  more  volun- 
tary lnbor  for  the  cause  than  any  other  disciple  of 
bis* times.  He  found  time  to  perform  the  militia 
duty  culled  forbv  his  state,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of 
major-general.  He  wrote  for  the  press  on  agrieul 
tore,  temperance,  religion,  and  education,  and  deliv- 
ered lectures  before  conventions,  public  meetings, 
and  at  state  and  county  agricultural  fairs,  many  of 
which  were  published.  He  was  author  of  “Digest  of 
the  Negro  Law”  (1848);  “Annals  of  Newberry” 
1858) ; “ Bench  and  Bar  of  South  Carolina  ” (2 
vols.,  1859).  Judge  O’Neall  died  at  his  home  near 
Newberry,  S.  C..  Sept.  27,  1868. 

8HI7EY,  William  John,  publisher,  was  bom  in 
Miamisburg,  Montgomeiy  co.,  O.,  Feb.  9,  1827,  the 
only  son  of  Adain  Shuey  who  was  a pioneer  of  the 
Miami  Valley,  and  a descendant  of  Daniel  Shuey, 
who  emigrated  fronitlie  Palatinate  and  lntided  in  Phil- 
adelphia in  1782.  He  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools  and  at  an  academy  in  Spriugflcld,  O.,  and 
for  a time  taught  school  near  that  city.  In  1848  he 
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received  license  to  preach  from  the  Miami  annual 
conference  of  the  church  of  the  U nited  Brelhern  in 
Christ,  and  was  ordained  in  1851  by  Bishop  Erb.  He 
was  pastoral  Lewisburg,  O.,  from  1849  to  1851;  at 
Cincinnati,  0.,  from  1851  to  1859;  aud  at  Dayton, 
O.,  from  1860  to  1862.  From  1862  to  1864  he  was 
the  presiding  elder  of  his  conference.  Having  been 
an  earnest  advocate  of  an  African  mission,  in  1854 
he  was  appointed  the  first  missionary  of  the  United 
Brethren  church  to  Africa,  and  in  1865,  in  company 
with  Rev.  Dr.  D.  K.  Flickinger  and  Dr.  D.  C.  Kum- 
ler,  he  made  a voyage  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa  for 
the  purpose  of  selecting  a site  for  a mission.  This 
mission,  situated  near  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone,  now 
numbers  nearly  6,000  members.  In  1864  Mr.  Shucy 
was  appointed  assistant  publishing 
agent  of  the  United  Brethren  pub- 
lishing house,  located  at  Dayton, 
O.  In  1865  he  was  elected  sen- 
ior agent,  aud  in  1866  became  solo 
agent,  which  position  he  lias  since 
occupied.  Mr.  Shuey  has  also 
been  connected  with  all  the  im- 
portant general  interests  of  the 
United  Brethren  church,  having 
been  a delegate  to  eight  general 
conferences,  a member  of  the  board 
of  missions,  a director  of  the 
Church-Erection  Society,  superin- 
tendent and  treasurer  of  the  gen- 
eral Sunday-School  board,  a mem- 
ber of  the*  board  of  education,  a 
trustee  of  Otterbein  University,  a 
member  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  Union  Biblical  Seuiiuary,  a 
member  of  the  church  commission  for  the  revision  of 
the  confession  of  faith  and  amendment  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  a member  of  the  general  board  of  church 
trustees.  He  has  also  occupied  other  positions  of 
honor  aud  trust,  both  in  the  church  and  in  the  city 
in  which  he  lives.  In  1859  he  became  joint  author 
with  Rev.  D.  K.  Flickinger  of  a volume  entitled 
“ Discourses  on  Doctrinal  and  Practical  Subjects;” 
and  has  Issued  a number  of  pamphlets,  besides  writ- 
ingconstantly  for  the  “ Religious  Telescope.”  In  1880 
the  title  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Harts- 
ville  University,  but  was  declined.  His  influence 
upon  the  denomination  with  which  he  is  connected 
has  been  very  marked,  but  has  extended  far  beyond 
these  limits.  * While  devoted  especially  to  the  work 
of  ids  church,  lie  is  a man  of  broad  mind  aud  liberal 
spirit,  and  belongs  as  well  to  the  church  universal. 
In  1848  Mr.  Shuey  married  Sarah  Berger,  of  Spring- 
field,  O.,  and  has  two  children  living.* 


QUACKENBOS,  John  Duncan,  was  born  in 
New  York  city,  Apr.  22.  1848.  His  great-grand- 
father. John  Quackeubos,  was  a contractor  to  supply 
the  Continental  army  with  materials;  bis  grandfather 
was  Dr.  George  Clinton  Quackeubos,  a noted  phy- 
sician, and  at  one  time  health  officer.  His  father  was 
George  Payn  Quackeubos,  author  of  Guaekenbos’ 
school  books.  He  was  graduated  at  Columbia  Col- 
lege with  first  honors,  June,  1868;  received  the  degree 
of  M.D.  from  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons,New  York,  in  March,  1871;  the  degreeof  A.M. 
From  Columbia  College,  June,  1871;  was  appointed 
tutor  in  rhetoric  and  history,  Columbia  College  in 
1870;  adjunct  professor  of  the  English  language  and 
literature  in  1884;  professor  in  University  Facility  of 
Philosophy,  and  secretary  of  the  faculty  iu  1890. 
He  was  elected  memlier  of  the  Geographical  Society 
in  1883;  member  of  the  New  York  Historical  Soci- 
ety in  1888;  fellow  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine  in  1884;  and  member  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  1890.  His  publications  are: 
“ Appleton’s  School  History  of  World  ” (1876); 


“ History  of  Ancient  Literature  ” (1878);  was  associ- 
ate author  of  *•  Appletons’  Elementary  and  Higher 
Geographies  ”(1880-81);  ‘‘A  History  of  the  English 
Language,”  (1884);  “Appletons*  Physical  Geogra- 
phy” (1889);  “Appletons’  Geography  for  Little 
Learners  ”(1889);“  Appletoiis’SchooiPhy8ic8”(1891); 
also  author  of  various  articles  on  natural  hybridism 
among  American  aud  foreign  saimonidm,  and  on  the 
salvehuus  aureolas  alpinus  or  so-called  American 
saibiing.  He  was  also  the  first  private  importer  of 
the  Loch  I /even  trout  (salmo  levenensis)  iu  1887,  of 
which  80,000  were  planted  in  the  waters  of  Suuapee 
Lake,  N.  II.  He  is  also  known  in  connection  with 
efforts  to  promote  fish  culture  in  New  Hampshire, 
and  especially  the  development  of  Sunupee  Lake, 
and  the  town  of  New  London,  N.  H.,  as  a summer 
resort. 

DRAPER,  John  Christopher,  physician,  was 
born  in  Mecklenburg  county,  Va.,  March  81,  1835. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  tfie  famous  Dr.  John  W. 
Draper,  the  celebrated  scientist  (see  Vol.  III.,  406). 
His  mother  was  a daughter  of  Dr.  Gardner,  the 
attending  physician  of  the  emperor  of  Brazil,  Dom 
Pedro  I.,  anti  a descendant  on  her  mother’s  side  of 
a noted  Portuguese  family,  De  Piva  Pereiras.  Ho 
received  his  early  education  under  the  eye  of  his 
father,  and  entered  the  University  of  New  York  in 
1852,  but  he  left  the  classical  department  for  the 
medical  school,  from  which  he  was  graduated  iu  1857. 
He  served  a year  as  house  physician  aud  surgeon  at 
Bellevue  Hospital,  during  which  time  lie  published 
two  valuable  papers  on,  “The  Production  of  Urea,” 
aud  “ Ex|ierimeut.s  in  Respiration.”  The  following 
year  he  went  to  Europe,  where  he  spent  a year  in 
travel  and  study,  and  upon  his  return  in  1858  was 
elected  to  the  chair  of  analytical  chemistry  in  his 
alma  muter,  which  he  held  until  1871.  Fie  was 
chosen  professor  of  chemistry  in  Cooper  Union  in 
1860,  which  he  held  for  ten 
years,  excepting  three  months 
(luring  the  civil  war,  when  he 
was  made  surgeon  to  the  12th 
regiment,  and  accompanied 
them  to  the  front.  He  was 
elected  professor  of  natural 
sciences  iu  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York  in  1868,  and 
three  years  later  became  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  iu  the  med- 
ical department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  York,  and  held 
both  chairs  until  his  death. 

Dr.  Draper  brought  from 
abroad  an  unusual  equipment 
of  the  latest  methods  of  study, 
and  secured  unusual  facilities 
for  the  students.  His  suc- 
cess as  an  instructor  has  been 
very  great,  and  the  high  order 
of  the  college  course  is  duo  to  his  earnest  work.  Ho 
was  a member  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine, and  was  a contributor  to  medical  ana  scientific 
periodicals.  Trinity  College  conferred  ujmn  him 
the  degree  of  LL.  D.  in  1878.  He  edited  the  “ Year- 
Book  of  Nature  and  Science”  in  1878-78,  and  the 
department  of  natural  science  in  “Scribner’s”  for 
three  years.  He  also  published,  “Text-Book  on 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene"  (1866);  “A 
Practical  Laboratory  Course  in  Medical  Chemistry 
(1882);  and  a “Text- Book  of  Medical  Physics” 
(1885).  He  died  in  New  York,  Dec.  20, 1885,  leaving 
a widow  but  no  children. 

DRAPER,  Henry,  scientist,  was  bom  at  Ilanip- 
den-Sidiicy,  Prince  Edward  co.,  Va.,  March  7,  1887, 
theaecond  son  of  Dr.  John  William  Draper.  Twoyears 
after  the  birth  of  Henry  his  father  removed  to  this  city 
to  take  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  the  New  York  Uni- 
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versity.  He  at  flrat  went  through  the  primary  school 
couneeted  with  the  university,  from  which  he  passed 
into  the  preparatory  school.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
entered  tliecollegiatedepartmeiitasim  undergraduate, 
where  he  was  distinguished  for  excellent  scholarship. 
By  the  advice  of  his  fattier,  at  the  end  of  his  sopho- 
more year,  he  entered  the  medical  department  of  the 
university,  which  his  father  had  been  prominent  in 
establishing,  and  passed  all  his  examinations  satis- 
factorily, but  not  being  of  the  age  necessary  for 
graduation  his  diploma  was  withheld,  and  with  his 
brother  he  studied  and  recreated  in  Europe  for  one 
year,  and  upon  his  return  took  his  medical  degree 
in  1858.  While  in  Europe  he  received  an  appoint- 
ment upon  the  medical  staff  of  Bellevue  Hospital, 
which  he  held  for  sixteen  months,  but  he  then  de- 
cided to  abandon  practice,  and  give  himself  to  teach- 
ing. He  was  elected  professor  of  natural  science  in 
the  undergraduate  department  of  the  New  York 
University  in  1860,  ami  in  1866  became  professor  of 
physiology  in  the  medical  department,  and  at  the 
same  time  dean  of  the  faculty.  Ho  resigned  this 
post  in  1878,  and  afterward  taught  advanced  analyt- 
ical chemistry  in  the  academical  department  of  the 
institution.  Upon  t lie  death  of  Ids  fattier  in  Janu- 
ary, 1883,  ho  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  as  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry,  but  previous  to  the  opening  of 
the  last  fall  term  of  1882  he  severed  entirely  his  con- 
nection with  the  institution.  But  Henry  Draper's 
fame  will  not  rest  upon  his  pro- 
fessional laliors,  and  we  seek 
the  key  to  his  successful  career 
in  that  education  of  his  early  life, 
which  he  did  not  get  from  the 
schools.  He  had,  in  his  illustri- 
ous father,  a companion,  friend, 
and  teacher  from  cliildhcxx), 
one  of  tiie  most  thoroughly  cul- 
tivated and  original  .scientific 
men  of  the  day,  who  attended 
carefully  to  his  instruction, 
and  impressed  upon  him  deep- 
ly the  bent  of  his  own  mind  in 
tlic  direction  of  science.  The 
boy  was.  in  fact,  immersed  in 
10 L science  from  his  youngest  years, 
amj  noj  merely  crammed  with 
its  results,  but  saturated  with 
its  true  spirit  at  his  most  im- 
pressionable period.  He  was  taught  to  love  science 
■or  the  interest  of  its  inquiries,  and  was  early  put 
upon  tile  line  of  original  investigation  in  which  be 
acquired  his  celebrity.  He  inherited  not  only  his 
fath  er's  genius,  but  Ids  spirit  and  problems  of  re- 
search. Dr.  John  W.  Draper  was  an  experimental 
investigator  of  such  fertility  of  resources  and  such 
consummate  skill  that  the  Eurojiean  mmnt * always 
deplored  bis  proclivity  to  literary  labors  as  a great 
loss  to  the  scientific  world.  Henry  Draper  inherited 
from  his  father  in  an  emiueul  degree  the  aptitude 
for  delicate  exi>eriinentitig.  aud  a fine  capacity  for 
manipulatory  tact.  The  elder  Draper  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  recent  science  of  photo-chem- 
istry. He  worked  early  and  brilliantly  in  the  new* 
and  fascinating  field  of  the  chemistry  of  light,  and 
more  than  forty  years  ago,  by  his  extensive  contribu- 
tions to  this  subject,  be  prepared  the  way  for  those 
who  entered  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  labors  iu  the 
suleudid  field  of  spectrum  analysis.  Henry  pursued 
the  same  line  of  research,  and  by  bis  extension  of  it 
will  have  a permanent  place  among  the  discoverers 
of  the  period.  His  first  important  scientific  in- 
vestigation was  made  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
and  was  embodied  in  bis  graduating  thesis  at  the 
medical  college.  It  was  on  the  functions  of  the 
spleen,  which  was  illustrated  by  microscopic  pho- 
tography— un  art  then  iu  its  infancy.  Soon  after 


receiving  his  degree  he  we  went  to  Europe,  and 
while  there  visited  the  widely  known  observatory  of 
Lord  Itosse,  and  studied  the  construction  and  work- 
ing of  his  celebrated  colossal  reflecting  telescope. 
This  led  him  to  consider  the  problem  of  using  re- 
flecting telescopes  for  the  purpose  of  photograph- 
ing celestial  objects.  On  his  return  home  he 
constructed  a telescope  of  tin's  kind  of  fifteen  and  a 
half  inches  aperture,  and  with  it  took  a photograph 
of  the  moon  fifty  incites  in  diameter — the  largest 
ever  marie.  His  success  spurred  him  on  to  further  im- 
provements. so  that  he  became  an  adept  in  grinding, 
polishing  and  testing  reflecting  mirrors.  An  equator- 
ial telescope  was  afterward  constructed  by  him,  with 
an  aperture  of  twenty-eight  inches,  for  bis  observa- 
tory at  Hastiugs-ou-tbe  Hudson.  The  instrument 
was  wholly  the  work  of  his  own  hands,  and  was  de- 
signed mainly  to  photograph  the  spectra  of  the  stars. 
After  a long  scries  of  experiments,  it  was  finished  in 
1872,  and  was  pronounced  by  Pres.  Barnard  as 
“probably  tbe  most  difficult  and  costly  exjieriment 
in  celestial  chemistry  ever  made.”  He  was  the  first 
to  obtain  a photograph  of  the  fixed  lines  in  the  spec- 
tra of  slurs,  and  he  continued  the  work  until  lie  Imd 
oblaiued  impressions  of  tbe  spectra  of  more  than 
100  stars.  In  1874  he  was  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  photographic  department  of  the  commission 
created  by  congress,  for  tbe  purpose  of  observing 
the  transit  of  Venus,  and  received  from  congress,  in 
recognition  of  his  services,  a gold  medal  I (curing  the 
inscriplion,  “ He  adds  lustre  to  ancestral  glory,” 
which  was  the  first  lime  that  the  American  govern- 
ment hail  made  any  such  recognition  of  a scientific 
discoverer.  Iu  1876  he  made  a negative  of  the  solar 
spectrum,  and  in  the  following  year  announced, 
“ the  discovery  of  oxygen  in  the  sun  by  photography, 
and  a new  theory  of  the  solar  spectrum.”  This  was 
the  most  brilliant  scientific  discovery  ever  made  by 
an  American.  Ho  was  a member  of  tbe  principal 
scientific  societies  in  America  and  Europe,  and  in 
1882  was  awarded  the  degree  of  LL.D.  by  both  the 
University  of  New  York  and  of  Wisconsin.  He 
died  suddenly  in  the  prime  of  a vigorous  manhood. 
He  had  accomplished  much,  but  with  bis  ripened 
experience,  bis  enthusiasm,  his  genius  for  investiga- 
tion, and  his  large  command  of  the  facilities  for  re- 
search, still  more  was  expected  from  him.  As  tbe 
names  of  the  Herschels,  father  and  son,  will  ever 
be  connected  in  the  history  of  modem  astronomy,  so 
also  will  the  names  of  the  Drapers,  father  and  son, 
be  jointly  eminent  in  the  advance  of  that  more  re- 
cent astronomy  that  lias  opened  new  ami  wonderful 
fields  of  study  which  even  the  Herschels  hardly 
<1  reamed.  Henry  Draper  died  in  New  York  city, 
Nov.  20, 1882,  leaving  no  children.  A biographical 
memoir  was  read  before  the  Natural  Academy  of 
Sciences,  Apr.  18.  1888.  by  Prof.  George  F.  Barker, 
and  afterward  published  iu  an  octavo  of  sixty  pages, 
with  portrait,  for  private  distribution. 

DRAPER,  Daniel,  meteorologist,  was  bom  in 
New'  York  city,  Apr.  2,  1841,  Hon  of  tbe  eminent 
scientist  and  author.  John  William  Draper;  be  is 
the  ouly  surviving  member  of  this  branch  of  the 
Draper  family.  On  the  maternal  side,  be  is  related 
to  the  celebrated  De  Piva  Pereira  family  of  Portugal ; 
his  maternal  grandfather.  Dr.  Gardner,  who  was  the 
attending  physician  to  I)oni  Pedro  L,  emperor  of 
Brazil,  having  married  into  the  family.  Mr.  Draper 
received  bis  early  education  at  the  primary  depart- 
ment of  the  New’  York  University,  but  left  school 
to  liecome  his  fsitber’s  amanuensis,  and  under  tbe 
lntter’s  instruction  he  acquired  that  knowledge  which 
bus  since  made  him  famous,  especially  as  a meteorol- 
ogist. In  the  designing  and  construction  of  the  ob- 
servatory at  Hastings-on-the-Hudaon,  be  was  asso- 
ciated with  his  brother  Henry.  Having  a natural 
taste  for  mechanics,  lie  served  a five-years’  appren- 
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ticeship  in  the  Novelty  Iron  Works,  New  York, 
where  he  was  employed  during  the  building  of  the 
Roanoke  and  other  ironclads  for  the  U.  8.  govern- 
ment during  the  early  part  of  the  civil  war.  Through 
the  recommendation  and  under  the  direction  of  An- 
drew H.  Green,  comptroller  of  New  York  city,  he 
established  in  1869  the  meteorological  observatory 
in  Central  Park,  and  was  appointed  its  director. 
Through  his  efforts  this  has  become  one  of  the  most 
important  as  well  as  one  of  the  best  equipped  ob- 
servatories in  the  world.  For  the  work  under  his 
control  he  designed  and  patented  a number  of  self- 
recording  instruments,  including  the  self-recording 
mercurial  barometer,  pencil  thermometers  (dry  and 
wet),  the  sun  thermometer,  direction  of  wind,  ve- 
locity of  wind,  force  of  wind,  rain  and  snow  guagee, 
etc.  These  have  all  proved  of  great  advantage  in 
ascertaining  the  various  atmospheric  changes,  aud 
have  been  adopted  by  many  of  the  leading  observa- 
tories in  this  country  ami  in  Europe.  To  supply  the 
demand,  Mr.  Draper  organized  the  Draper  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  of  which  he  is  president.  In  1871  he 
began  a series  of  meteorological  investigations  in 
eouuection  with  the  observatory.  Of  these  his  con- 
siderations of  the  question,  *'  Does  the  clearing  of 
land  increase  or  diminish  the  fall  of  rain  ? ” showed 
that  the  prevalent  impression  of  its  diminishing  was 
not  founded  on  fact.  Besides  several  researches 
concerning  the  variations  in  temperature,  he  took  up 
the  question,  **  Do  American  storms  cross  the  At- 
lantic ? " It  was  found  that  from  1869-75  eighty -six 
out  of  eighty -nine  disturbances  were  felt  on  the  Eu- 
ropean coast,  and  this  led  to  the  telegraphic  announce- 
ment of  storms  from  the  United  States  to  Great 
Britain.  More  recent  investigation  has  shown  the 
increased  prevalence  of  pneumonia  at  times  wiieu 
the  atmosphere  is  richest  iu  ozone.  His  researches 
have  earned  for  him  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  the 
University  of  New  York,  anil  they  have  been  fully 
described  iu  scientific  journals  in  the  United  Stales 
and  in  Europe.  He  has  published  annual  reports  of 
his  observations,  which  have  proved  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  scientific  world.  Mr.  Unifier  is  a 
fellow  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  a member  of  the  Philosophical  So- 
ciety of  Philadelphia,  aud  other  organizations.  He 
married  on  Apr.  28, 1887,  Ann  Ludlow,  of  St.  Louis, 
a descendant  of  the  Huguenot  families  of  Maury 
aud  La  Fontaine,  the  latter  of  whom  carried  the 
manufacture  of  broad-cloth  from  France  into  Eng- 
land during  the  time  of  the  jierscculion.  Two 
daughters  aud  a sou  resulted  from  this  union. 

KEELY,  John  Worrall,  inventor,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sept.  3.  1887.  He  received  but  a 
scanty  education,  and  learned  the  carpenter's  trade 
at  an  early  age,  working  at  it  in  his  native  city  until 
1872.  Iu  that  year  he  announced  that  he  hud  dis- 
covered a new  force  by  which  motive  power  would 
be  revolutionized.  Acting  upon  this  alleged  discov- 
ery, he  constructed  what  lias  since  become  known 
as  the  Kecly  motor,  and  on  Nov.  10,  1874,  first 
placed  it  upon  exhibition  before  the  public.  A large 
number  of  capitalists  and  scientists  witnessed  its 
workings,  and  impressed  bv  what  they  saw,  advanced 
$100,000  to  enable  the  inventor  to  perfect  his  discov- 
ery and  apply  the  principle.  Since  then  $400,000 
more  have  been  expended  in  experiments,  hut  with- 
out practical  or  tangible  results.  Three  vears  were 
spent  in  the  construction  of  the  first  inacliine  built, 
and  when  completed  it  was  found  to  be  worthless. 
Between  1874  and  1891  the  inventor  constructed  and 
discarded  129different  models.  Water  was  employed 
as  a generator  in  the  first  models,  but  that  has  been 
discarded.  His  more  recent  experiments  have  been 
made  with  what  he  designates  as  a “ lilierator  ” — a 
machine  equipped  with  a large  number  of  tuning- 


forks,  which  he  claims  to  disintegrate  the  air  and 
release  a powerful  etheric  force.  In  1888  he  was 
for  a time  confined  in  jail  for  contempt  of  court  in 
refusing  to  disclose  the  secret  by  which  he  produced 
many  remarkable  effects  in  the  presence  of  experts, 
but  until  the  present  time  (1895)  it  is  known  only  to 
Kecly  himself. 

BRADFORD,  James  Henry,  clergy mau,  was 
bom  at  Grafton,  Vt.,  Aug.  24,  1886,  son  of  a Con- 
gregational minister,  who  held  a charge  for  twenty- 
seven  years.  He  is  directly  descended  from  the 
Rev.  John  Bradford,  one  time  eliaplaiu  to  the  Queen 
of  England,  and  prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s,  London, 
who  with  others  was  burned  at  the  stake  at  Smith- 
field,  iu  1558.  Another  ancestor  is  Gov.  William 
Bradford  of  Plymouth  colouy,  while  his  maternal 
grandfather,  Thomas  Dickman,  was  well  known  in 
Springfield,  Mass.,  as  a printer,  postmaster,  aud  the 
founder  of  a newspaper.  Young  Bradford  was 
reared  upon  a fnrm,  aud  received  his  early  educa- 
tion at  the  district  schools.  At  fifteen  years  of  age 
he  removed  to  Charleston,  B.  0.,  where  he  entered 
the  drygoods  house  of  W.  G.  Bancroft  tfe  Co.  Re- 
turning to  New  England  at  the  end  of  three  years, 
lie  prepared  for  college  at  Willistou  Seminary,  sub- 
sequently entering  \ ale  Theological  Seminar)',  but 
left  to  join  the  army  as  chaplain  of  the  twelfth  reg- 
iment of  Connecticut  volunteers.  During  this  time 
Mr,  Bradford  participated  in 
the  two  years'  campaign  in 
Louisiana,  was  with  Sheridan 
for  nearlv  one  year  in  the  Shan- 
andoah  Valiev,  and  was  pres- 
ent at  the  conflicts  of  Winches- 
ter, Fisher's  Hill,  and  Cedar 
Creek.  Throughout  his  en- 
tire army  service  he  was  never 
ill  a dav,  wounded,  nor  cap- 
tured. The  war  over,  he  as- 
sumed the  duties  of  pastor  and 
home  missionary  at  Hudson, 

Wis.,  remaining  there  for  two 
years.  He  was  later  chaplain 
and  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  Massachusetts  Reform 
School  for  the  same  length  of 
time,  and  for  four  years 
was  superintendant  and  chap- 
lain of  the  Connecticut  In- 
dustrial School  for  Girls  at  Middletown,  the  latter  be- 
ing iu  those  days  the  best  school  of  Its  kind  in  America. 
Chaplain  Brailford  was  vice-president  of  Gen  Rus- 
sell's C.  C.  Institute  New  Haven,  and  principal  of 
the  Student's  Home  Military  School,  Middletown,  for 
one  year  each;  superintendent  and  chaplain  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Primarv  School,  at  Monson  for 
three  years;  aud,  for  a brief  period,  in  Howard  Mis- 
sion, New  York  city.  In  1881  he  removed  to  Wash- 
ington, L>.  C.,  where  he  engaged  in  labor  in  the  edu- 
cational and  religious  divisions  of  the  census,  and 
later  in  the  pension  and  Indinn  bureaus.  He  bas 
been  eliaplaiu  of  Garfield  Post.  G.  A.  R.,  from  its 
inception;  has  served  in  the  same  capacity  for  one 
year  in  the  department  of  the  Potomac;  for  several 
years  in  the  M.  O.  Loyal  Legion:  and  has  held 
almost  weekly  services  in  churches  in  and  around 
Washington.  Actively  interested  in  the  charities  of 
the  district,  he  has  been  a member  of  the  board  of 
associated  charities  from  its  organization,  is  a vis- 
itor and  officer  of  one  of  its  subdivisions;  director 
ami  treasurer  for  the  Temporary  Home  for  Soldiers 
ami  Sailors;  secretary  of  the  Boys'  and  Girl's  Home 
and  Employment  Association,  and  of  the  Mannanas 
School  for  Colored  Youth.  Chaplain  Bradford  is 
especially  interested  in  the  conversion  of  children, 
his  views  upon  the  subject  being  given  to  the  world 
from  time  to  time  through  the  medium  of  the  reli- 
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gious  press.  In  1865  he  married  Ellen  J.  Knight. 
They  have  four  children,  two  boys  and  two  girls. 
Mrs.  Bradford  has  established  a wide  reputation  as 
the  originator  and  manager  of  the  Ben-Hur  tab- 
leaux. In  her  voluminous  correspondence  in  this 
connection,  she  is  ably  assisted  by  her  husband. 

HALE,  Irvine,  soldier  and  electrician,  was  born 
in  North  Bloomfield,  N.  Y.,  Aug.,  28,  1861,  the  son 
of  Horace  M.,  and  Eliza  Huntington  Hale.  In  1865 
the  family  removed  to  Colorado,  crossing  the  plains 
in  the  historic  “ prairie  schooner, ’’and  making  their 
home  in  Central  City,  where  they  lived  until  1873, 
when  they  removed  to  Denver.  Irvings’s  early  school- 
ing was  received  in  his  father’s  school  at  Central 
City.  In  1877  he  was  graduated  at  the  Denver  High 
School,  standing  at  the  head  of  the  first  graduating 
class  of  that  institution.  Obtaining  the  appointment 
to  the  U.  8.  Military  Academy  by  competitive  exam- 
ination, he  entered  West  Point  in  1880  and  was  grad- 
uated in  1884,  first  in  his  class,  and  with  the  highest 
record  ever  umdc  at  the  academy  to  the  present  date 
(1895).  He  was  assigned  to  the  engineer  corps  as 
second  lieutenant,  and  was  stationed  at  Willct’s 
Point,  L.  I.,  until  1888,  being  pro* 
moled  to  first  lieutenant  in  1886, 
and  appointed  quartermaster  and 
commissary'  of  the  battaliou  of  en- 
gineers in  1887.  In  the  same  year 
he  married  Mary  Virginia,daughter 
of  Lieut. -Col.  William  li.  King,  of 
the  corps  of  engineers,  command- 
ant of  Willet's  Point,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Col.  and  Brevet  Brig.- 
Gen.  I.  C.  Woodruff  of  the  same 
corps.  He  represented  the  battalion 
of  engineers  iu  the  division  of  the 
Atlantic  rifin  competition  at  Fort 
Niagara  in  1888,  and  won  the  first 
division  gold  medal  for  the  best 
total  obtained  in  four  days'  known* 
distance  and  skirmish  firing,  as  well 
as  the  first  medal  for  the  best  two 
days*  skirmishing.  In  September 
of  that  year  he  was  detailed  at  t he 
V.  S.  Military  Academy  as  Instructor  in  civil  and  mili- 
tary cngiiiceiing.  Not  feel  iug  sat  totted  with  tho  pros- 
pects offered  by  the  army,  and  desiring  to  make  a 
specially  of  electricity,  he  obtained  in  September, 
1889,  a six  months’  leave  of  absence,  returned  to 
Colorado  to  Investigate  the  field  for  electrical  engin- 
eering, and  superintended  the  installation  of  the  first 
successful  electric  road  in  Denver,  which  was  started 
Christmas  Day  of  that  year.  At  the  end  of  his  leave 
of  absenee,  in  tlie  spring  of  1890.  lie  resigned  his 
commission  in  the  army  and  entered  the  service  of  the 
Edison  General  Electric  Co.  After  the  consolidat  ion 
of  the  Edison  and  Thomson- Houston  Cos.,  forming 
the  Gcueral  Electric  Co.,  he  was  appointed  manager 
of  that  company  fort  lie  district  comprising  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  Utah,  and  New  Mexico,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Denver,  which  poitosiu  lie  now  holds.  While 
most  of  his  experience  has  been  of  a practical  and 
commercial  nature,  lie  lias  carefully  studied  the  the- 
oretical side  of  electrical  engineering,  lias  contrib- 
uted several  valuable  papers  to  scientific’  and  en- 
gineering journals,  and  to  tho  proceedings  of  the 
Colorado  Scientific  Society,  of  which  lie  is  an  active 
member,  and  has  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
Electrical  Engineer  from  the  Colorado  State  School 
of  Mines. 

FATCHIN,  Jared,  jurist,  was  born  in  Benton, 
Yales  co.,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  18.  1828.  Three  years  after 
his  birth  his  parents  removed  to  Michigan,  inicl  settled 
in  the  vicinity  of  Detroit,  in  the  Nankin  schools  of 
which  city  he  received  his  first  education,  afterwards 
entering  the  University  of  Michigan  at  Auu  Arbor, 


where  he  was  graduated  in  1852,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1854.  A year  later  he  accepted  the  posiliou  of 
deputy  county  clerk  uuder  Judge  Hawley,  and  held 
the  office  for  several  years,  gradually  attracting  the 
uolicc  cf  his  superiors  by  his  marked  abilities  and  his 
grasp  of  legal  technicalities.  He  eventually  rose  to 
be  county  prosecuting  attorney,  and  his  success  in 
this  position  led  to  his  speedy  promotion  to  a circuit 
judgeship  in  1868.  After  eight  years’  service  on  the 
bench  he  resigned  on  account  of  iiis  health,  to  bene- 
fit which  he  made  a sojourn  iu  Florida,  and  became 
a member  of  its  state  legislature,  serving  with  dis- 
tinction until  1878.  The  desire  to  return  to  his  old 
home  grew  too  strong  for  him,  aud  he  returned  to 
Detroit,  where  he  had  spent  so  many  active  years, 
and  with  renewed  health  took  up  his  practice  once 
more.  While  in  the  court  room  on  Jan.  19,  1892, 
ex- Judge  Paicbin  was  stricken  with  paralysis,  and 
expired  at  his  home,  Jan.  23, 1892.  A meeting  of  the 
bar  was  called,  aud  resolutions  adopted.  Judge 
C.  I.  Walker,  Judge  0.  J.  Hiley,  B.  Prentiss,  A.  J. 
Chapin,  and  Judge  H.  N.  Brevoot  as  committee. 
Courts  adjourned,  aud  the  judgesaud  members  of  the 
bar  attended  the  funeral  in  a body. 

BACON,  John  Watson,  civil  engineer,  was 
born  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  June  9.  1827,  son  of  Lev- 
erett  and  Sarah  (Watson)  Bacon.  His  early  edu- 
cation was  obtained  iu  the  public  schools,  and  in 
a private  academy  where  lie  was  fitted  for  college. 
He  was  graduated  at  Trinity 
College  in  1846,  being  first  in 
hisclass.  Soon  after  he  became 
principal  of  an  academy  at  Es- 
sex, Conn.,  but  soon  resigned  to 
begin  tiie  study  of  law  with 
Isaac  Toueey,  of  Hartford, 
where  he  remained  uutil  1848, 
when  he  decided  to  adopt  the 
profession  of  civil  engineering. 

In  this  capacity  he  was  em- 
ployed on  the  first  surveys  of 
what  is  now  the  New  York 
and  New  England  Railroad, 
between  Hartford  and  Willi 
miuilic,  having  charge,  among 
other  important  work,  of  the 
construction  of  the  Connect- 
icut river  bridge  and  the  Un- 
ion depot  at  Hartford.  He 
sjicut  two  years  on  tho  surveys 
and  construction  of  the  Danbury  and  Norwalk 
Railroad,  and  then  assumed  the  position  of  super- 
intendent of  that  part  of  the  New  York  and  New 
England  Railroad  between  Providence,  R.  I.,  and 
Waterbuiy,  Conn.,  for  five  years.  He  then  went  to 
West  Virginia  to  take  charge  of  the  operation  and 
development  of  extensive  coal  mines  and  salt  works 
at  West  Columbia  on  the  Ohio  river.  After  remain- 
ing there  two  yenrs  lie  removed  to  Danbury,  Coun., 
iu  1859,  where  he  made  his  permanent  home.  Iu 
July,  1859,  he  became  superintendent  and  chief 
engineer  of  the  Danbury  and  Norwalk  Railroad, 
which  position  he  held  until  January,  1877,  when 
he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Hubbard  railroad  com- 
missioner, to  which  position  he  was  reappointed 
until  1887.  He  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  town 
and  county  affairs,  originating  and  engineering  the 
present  waterworks  of  Danbury,  while  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Danbury  Agricultural  Society  was  due 
to  his  efforts,  and  lie  has  i*een  connected  witli  it  in 
an  otllcial  capacity  up  to  the  preseut  time.  He  has 
been  director  of  the  Savings  Bank  of  Danbury  for 
over  thirty  years,  and  upon  the  deatli  of  the  late  F. 
8.  Wildmon,  its  first  presideut,  he  was  elected  to  fill 
the  vacancy.  For  several  years  he  lias  been  state  oom- 
missionerdf  the  official  topographical  survey  of  Con- 
necticut, and  has  been  a member  of  the  American 
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Society  of  Civil  Engineers  since  1877.  On  Dec.  20, 
1852.  he  married  Caroline,  daughter  of  Dr.  Russell 
B.  Botsford,  for  nianv  years  the  leading  physician  of 
Danbuiy.  The  result  of  the  marriage  was  three 
childreu : Sarah,  Eliza  (Mrs.  G.  Mortimer  Bundle), 
and  John  Russell  Bacon. 

OSGOOD,  Jaaon  0.,  inventor,  was  horn  in  Nas- 
sau, Rensselaer  co.,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  10,  1804.  While 
he  was  still  a boy  his  father  removed  to  Madison 
couutv,  where  he  purchased  a mill.  Young  Osgood 
from  liis  earliest  years  displayed  a great  taste  for  me- 
chanics and  remarkable  ingenuity,  and  in  connection 
with  his  father's  business  he  was  able  to  develop 
these  traits.  He  made  many  little  improvements  in 
the  machinery  of  the  mill  and  soon  showed  that  bis 
ambition  was  to  lie  a mechanic  and  an  inventor.  In 
1883  he  obtained  his  first  patent  for  a horse-hair 
picking  and  curling  machine  and  this  invention  cre- 
ated quite  a revolution  in  that  brand)  of  industry. 
At  about  the  same  time  he  moved  to  Virginia,  being 
employed  on  certain  work  by  contract  in  connection 
with  public  improvements.  ' In  1838  he  took  out  a 
patent  for  a dumping  and  tilting  wagon,  the  inven- 
tion being  afterwards  applied  to  freight  cars.  Mr. 
Osgood  removed  to  Troy  in  184(1  and  continued  to 
reside  there  until  his  dculh.  lu  the  meantime  with 
Daniel  Carmichael,  of  Brooklyn,  he  took  the  contract 
for  deepening  some  of  the  state  canals,  and  it  was  iu 
connection  with  this  work  that  he  invented  the  cele- 
brated Osgood  dredging  machine,  which  made  his 
name  known  the  world  over.  In  1855  lie  constructed 
the  double  dredger,  which  had  a well  hole  for  depos- 
iting its  excavations.  Mr.  Osgoixl’s  “ rock  breaker  ” 
was  invented  by  him  in  1851,  while  he  was  engaged 
in  dredging  the  Mississippi  river  at  Dcs  Moines 
rapids.  It  is  staled  that  one  of  these  machines 
moved  10,000  yards  of  rock  on  that  river  and  be- 
came almost  as'famous  in  connection  with  his  name 
as  the  dredger.  Ill  1802  Mr.  Osgood  invented  a 
canal  dredger  witli  an  endless  chain,  which  regulated 
the  depth  of  dredging.  His  last  important  invention 
was  the  "ditcher,”  which  was  perfected  in  1870 and 
so  constructed  that  it  could  be  run  either  by  horse 
or  steam  power.  Throughout  his  life  lie  was  en- 
gaged in  public  works  ami  improvements  aiul  many 
of  his  novel  ideas  were  perfected  in  connection  with 
these  labors.  Among  his  important  works  were: 
deepening  the  canals  of  the  stafe  of  New  York; 
dredging  Chesapeake  Bay  and  Charleston  harbor, 
S.  C. ; digging  the  canal  through  the  dismal  swamp; 
dredging  the  Mississippi,  Missouri  and  San  Juau 
rivers;  and  improving  the  lludsou  river.  Iu  his 
leisure  time  Mr.  Osgcxxi  interested  himself  iu  poli- 
tics, so  far  as  it  was  necessary  to  forward  his  views 
of  the  befit  interests  of  the  cily  of  Troy,  where  lie 
lived.  He  was  elected  a member  of  the  state  assem- 
bly in  1852,  and  again  in  1857  ami  in  1871.  From 
1861  to  1868  he  served  us  a member  of  the  board  of 
fire  commissioners  of  Troy.  Many  other  public  hon- 
ors were  tendered  him,  but  lie  refused  them  all. 
He  was  exceptional  among  inventors  from  the  fact 
that  he  was  a shrewd,  careful,  and  successful  busi- 
ness manager. 

REEVE,  Tapping,  educator  and  jurist,  was 
born  at  Brook  Haven,  Suffolk  co.,  L.  I.,  in  October, 
1744.  He  was  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1763,  ami 
was  a tutor  there  from  1767-70.  lie  established  him- 
self at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  as  a lawyer  in  1772.  Aaron 
Burr,  whose  sister  he  had  married,  lived  with  him 
until  the  war  begnn,  and  was  probably  his  first  stu- 
dent. In  1776  he  acted  as  a recruiting  officer.  In 
1784  he  opened  his  famous  law  school  at  Litchfield, 
which  was  long  without  a rival  in  America,  and  at- 
tracted pupils  from  every  part  of  the  country,  umong 
them  many  who  became  leaders.  This  he  conducted 


alone  until  1798,  and  then,  until  1820,  with  the  held 
of  James  Gould,  who  succeeded  him.  He  was  a 
judge  of  the  Connecticut siqierior  court  from  1798  to 
1814,  and  then,  for  a few  mouths,  chief  justice.  Af- 
ter a single  term  in  the  legislature,  and  one  in  the 
council,  he  declined  further  service  of  this  kind.  He 
was  a Federalist,  and  the  initiator  of  the  movement 
to  secure  to  married  women,  by  legislation,  the  dis- 
posal of  their  own  property.  His  "Law  of  Barou 
and  Femme,  of  Parent  and  Child,  of  Guardian  and 
Ward,  of  Master  and  Servant,"  etc.  (1816),  has  been 
edited  by  different  persons  in  1846,  1857,  and  1862. 
His  "Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Descent”  appeared  in 
1825.  His  degree  of  LL.I).  was  conferred  by  Mid- 
dlebury  College  in  1808,  and  by  Princeton  in  1813. 
llis  legal  attainments  were  of  a nigh  order,  and  ns  a 
man  he  possessed  the  rcsjiect  and  esteem  of  the  com- 
munity. He  died  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  Dec.  13,  1823. 

COLT,  Samuel,  inventor,  was  bom  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  July  19,  1814,  the  third  sou  of  Christopher 
Colt,  a wealthy  manufacturer,  and  on  the  maternal 
side,  the  grandson  of  Maj.  John  Caldwell,  president 
of  the  Hartford  Bunk  from  1792  to  1819,  president  for 
twenty  yearn  of  the  first  insurance  company  in  that 
city,  a member  of  the  state  legislature  for  twenty 
sessions,  and  a leading  merchant  of  the  Connecticut 
valley  through  nearly  two  generations.  Heavy 
losses  during  and  after  the  war  of  1812  swept  away 
the  fortunes  of  the  family,  and  at 
the  age  of  ten  Samuel  entered  his 
father's  factory  at  Ware.  Mass., 
whence  lie  s<x>n  passed  on  to  a 
school  at  Amherst,  and  on  reaching 
his  thirteenth  tear  he  ship|>ed  be- 
fore the  mast,  for  Calcutta,  making 
on  the  voyage  a rough  model  of  the 
revolving  pistol  that,  bears  his  name. 

At  the  close  of  the  voyage,  with 
cravings  for  adventure  satisfied  for 
the  moment,  lie  returned  to  the  mill 
where  lie  studied  chemistry  in  con- 
nection with  the  processes  of  the 
business.  When  eighteen  years  old 
lie  ventured  forth  as  a lecturer  on 
nitrous  oxide  gas,  and  was  then 
knowu  as  " I)r.  Coult.”  His  tours, 
which  were  extensive  and  contin- 
ued for  nearly  three  years,  pro- 
vider! the  means  for  further  work  ou  the  revolving 
pistol.  In  the  years  1835-416  respectively,  he  obtained 
patents  iu  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  for  n 
rotating  cylinder  containing  several  chambers  to  be 
discharged  tlirouirli  a single  barrel.  A company 
was  formed  to  make  the  new  weapon  at  Paterson, 
N.  J.  Two  army  hoards  reported  against  it.  The 
inventor  passed  the  winter  of  1837-38  iu  the  swamps 
of  Florida,  where  lie  saw  the  value  of  the  revolver 
tested  in  the  war  with  the  Semiuolcs.  It  had  already 
become  established  in  the  affection  of  Texan  rangers 
who  had  used  it  with  great  effect  in  winning  Texan 
independence.  In  1840  an  army  hoard  reported  uuan- 
imously  iu  favor  of  the  invention,  hut  the  demand 
was  slow,  and  in  1842  the  Paterson  company  was 
forced  to  the  wall.  In  1847,  at  the  instance  of  Gen. 
Taylor,  1,000  of  thepistols  were  ordered  for  use  in 
the  Mexican  war.  From  new  and  improved  models 
Col.  Colt  filled  the  contract  by  extemporizing  n shop 
at  Wbitneyville,  Conn.  In  1848  lie  transferred  his 
plant  to  Hartford,  where  to  meet  demands  that  poured 
in  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  he  completed,  on 
land  defended  against  spring  freshets  by  a massive 
dyke,  one  and  three-fourth  miles  long,  the  largest 
private  armory  then  in  existence.  Machinery  for  the 
work  was  invented  and  made  on  the  premises.  His 
constant  aim  was  to  reach  the  most  perfect  attainable 
results  by  the  most  efficient  means.  He  called  around 
him  a body  of  able  assistants,  who  caught  his  spirit 
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and  became  enthusiastic  co-workers  with  him.  Grad- 
uates from  the  armor}’,  inspired  by  his  love  of  me- 
chanical excellence,  liave  built  for  themselves  highly 
successful  establishments.  These  men,  some  of 
whom  became  famous  iudustrial  chiefs,  have  won 
wealth  aud  distinction  by  adhering  closely  to  the 
methods  of  their  early  teacher.  In  boyhood  Col. 
Colt  began  to  experiment  with  submarine  explosives 
aud  foresaw  the  future  use  of  the  torpedo  for  harbor 
defense.  Later  he  blew  up  ships  in  motion  by  elec- 
tric batteries  controlled  from  long  distances  He 
urged  upon  the  government  the  adoption  of  Ins  sys- 
tem, but  was  too  far  ahead  of  the  age  to  win  official 
acceptance  of  his  views.  He  was  also  the  first  to  de- 
vise and  lay  a submarine  electric  cable,  having  thus, 
in  1843,  connected  New  York  city  with  stations  on 
Fire  and  Coney  Islands.  With  great  resources  at 
command  be  contemplated  an  addition  to  the  arm- 
ory of  a plant  for  the  manufacture  of  cannon  on  a 
large  scale.  But  having  accomplished  much  and 
with  still  more  colossal  schemes  in  mind,  he  was  cut 
off  suddenly  in  the  meridian  of  his  powers.  CoL 
Colt  married,  June  5.  1856.  Elizabeth  H..  eldest 
daughter  of  Rev.  William  Jarvis,  of  Middletown, 
Conn.  Of  their  four  children,  two  daughters  and  a 
son  pieced  away  in  infancy,  while  the  fourth,  Cald- 
well Hart  Colt,  died  in  Florida,  Jan.  21,  1864.  Mrs. 
Colt  for  many  years  after  her  husband 's death,  man- 
aged with  signal  ability  tbe  affairs  of  his  great  estate, 
and  added  to  the  rare  examples  of  successful  business 
management  conduoted  by  women  an  illustrious  rec- 
ord of  achievement,  and  wlmt  is  more,  has  at  the 
same  time  attached  to  herself  a wide  circle  of  friends 
by  her  social  graces,  benevolence  and  sympathy. 
Col.  Colt  died  at  his  homcat  Hail  font,  Jan*  10,  1862. 

SLOAT,  John  Drake,  naval  officer,  was  born  in 
New  York  city  in  1780.  He  entered  the  united  naval 
service  as  midshipman  in  1800,  but  was  mustered  out 
the  following  year  upon  the  passage 
of  the  peats;  establishment  act.  lie 
again  entered  the  navy  as  sailing 
master  in  1812,  and  served  three 
years  on  the  frigate  United  States. 
For  his  gallant  services  in  the  cap- 
ture of  the  British  frigate  Mace- 
donian he  received  a vote  of  thanks 
and  a silver  medal,  and  was  pro- 
moted to  a lieutenancy,  but  he  was 
subsequently  blockaded  in  the 
Thames  river,  Connecticut,  aud  was 
obliged  to  remain  inactive  until  the 
end  of  the  war.  Aftern  long  leave 
of  absence  he  served  on  the  schooner 
Grampus,  suppressing  piracy  in  the 
West  Indian  waters,  during  the 
years  1823-25,  succeeding  to  the 
chief  command  m 1824.  He  captured  the  pirate 
Palmyra,  and  was  active  in  the  destruction  of  Fox* 
hardo,  the  chief  stronghold  of  the  pirates  in  Porto 
Rico.  Among  his  oilier  notable  captives  was  the 
pirate  chief  Colfrecinos,  who  was  afterward  executed 
by  the  Spanish  authorities.  His  promotions  followed 
rapidly.  He  was  made  master-commandant  in  1826, 
and  captain  in  1837,  and  became  commandant  of  the 
Portsmouth  navy  vard  in  1840-44,  when  he  was  given 
command  of  the  Pacific  squadron.  In  nnlicipaiioii 
of  the  occupancy  of  Monterey  by  tbe  British  admiral 
at  the  licginniug  of  thetrouhh-s  with  Mexico,  betook 
possession  of  that  place,  and  when  the  war  began, 
with  wise  foresight,  occupied  San  Francisco  and  other 
important  points,  until  relieved  by  Cora.  Stockton. 
In  1847-51  he  was  given  command  of  the  Norfolk 
navy  yard,  when  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  Stevens  I lottery.  In  December,  1861. 
he  was  placed  on  the  retired  list,  but  was  promoted 
to  commodore  in  1802.  and  to  rear-admiral  in  1866. 
He  died  iu  New  Brighton,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  28,  1867. 


RUSSELL,  William  Clark,  author,  was  born 

in  New  York  city,  Feb.  24,  1844,  his  father  being 
Henry  Russell,  well  known  as  tbe  author  of  the 
songs  “ Cheer.  Boys.  Cheer,”  *•  There's  a Good  Time 
Coming,  Boys,”  “Life  on  the  Ocean  Wave,”  etc.; 
be  finally  retired  from  the  concert-room  aud  settled 
in  England.  His  mother  was  a relative  of  tbe  poet 
Wordsworth.  Clark  received  his  scliooliug  in  Eng- 
land and  France.  At  thirteen  years  of  age  he  weut  to 
sea,  gaining  during  the  seven  or  eight  years  he  con 
tinued  a sailor  a fund  of  maritime  knowledge  which 
especially  fitted  him  for  the  work  he  latter" engaged 
in,  that  of  writing  nautical  novels.  “John  Holds- 
worth.  Chief  Mate,”  his  first  serious  effort  in  tiiat 
direction,  appeared  in  1874,  and  was  soon  followed 
by  the  “ Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor,"  Ids  most  popular 
book.  He  has  since  written  some  twenty -five  novels, 
besides  several  volumes  of  short  stories.  He  has 
lieen  at  various  times  editorially  connected  with  the 
Newcastle  “Daily  Chrouicle,”  and  the  London 
“ Daily  Telegraph,”  but  gave  up  all  newspaper  work 
in  1887,  owing  to  ill  health.  He  has  probably  done 
more  than  auy  contemporary  English  author  to  re- 
store the  prestige  of  the  nautical  novel.  Besides  his 
nautical  stories,  he  published  in  1871  “Book  of  Au- 
thors: a Collection  of  Criticisms.”  “ Representative 
Actors,”  “ A Book  of  Table  Talk,  of  Poets,  Philoso- 
phers, Statesmen,  etc.,"  and  “ Life  of  Nelson  ’’which 
made  for  him  quite  a reputation. 

SABIN,  Joseph,  bibliographer,  was  born  at 
Braunston,  Northamptonshire,  England.  Dec.  9, 
1821.  He  was  of  humble  origin,  aud  had  little  early 
education,  but  was  apprenticed  toa  bookseller  at  Ox- 
ford, where  he  soon  opened  a shop  of  his  own,  and 
published  in  1844  “The  XXXIX.  Articles,  with 
Scriptural  Proofs  aud  References.”  He  came  to 
America  in  1848,  and  for  a time  sold  books  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  but  from  1861  was  in  New  York,  where 
he  became  well  known  to  all  lovers  of  the  antique 
and  curious  in  literature.  lie  drew  up  the  sale  cata- 
logues of  a number  of  the  most  noted  private  li- 
braries in  the  country,  as  those  of  I)r.  S.  F.  Jarvis, 
1851  ; E.  B.  Corwin  and  G.  R.  Ilagerwell,  1856  ; W. 
E.  Buston,  1861  ; E.  Forrest,  18611;  J.  Allen,  1864; 
T.  W.  Field,  1875,  and  W.  Menzles,  1877.  Book- 
hunting  was  his  pleasure  as  well  as  his  business,  and 
few  8iir|wttted  him  in  knowledge  of  his  wide  field. 
In  person,  or  by  proxy,  he  attended  every  important 
sale  in  America  or  fingluud,  making  tiiany  ocean 
vovages  in  pursuit  of  rarities.  With  nis  sons,  he  re- 
printed several  of  the  scarcer  works  liearing  on  the 
history  of  tiie  New  World  ; founded  in  January.  1869, 
the  “ American  Bibliopollst.”  and  conducted  it  for 
some  years,  and  published  thirteen  parts,  beginning 
in  1867,  of  a “ Dictionary  of  Books  relating  to 
America.”  He  dicsl  in  Brooklyn,  June  5,  1881. 

SABIN,  Elijah  Robinson,  pioneer  preacher, 
was  bom  at  'lollaud,  Conn.,  Sept.  10,  1776.  His 
father  was  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Trcu- 
ton.  His  ancestor,  William  Sabin  (or  Sabine)  emi- 
grated in  1645,  and  sett  led  at  Roholnitli,  Bristol  co.. 
Muss.  Taken  to  Vermont  in  1784.  aud  brought  up 
to  the  rough  labors  of  the  frontjer,  lie  became  a 
Methodist  minister  iu  1799,  presiding  elder  of  Ver- 
mont and  most  of  New  Hampshire  in  1805,  and  later 
of  a district  which  included  the  southern  half  of  New 
England.  He  did  much  to  introduce  Methodism  into 
the  land  of  the  Puritans,  and  was  the  first  of  that 
faith  to  be  chaplain  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature. 
During  the  war  of  1812  lie  was  stationed  at  Hamp- 
den, Me.:  when  the  town  was  taken  by  the  British 
lie  was  imprisoned  on  a vessel,  whence  his  wife  pro- 
cured his  release.  He  wrote  “ Tbe  Road  to  Happi- 
ness,” and  one  or  two  other  books,  and  died  at 
Augusta,  Ga.,  May  4.  1818,  while  seeking  health  by 
means  of  travel  iu  a wurmer  climate. 
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FILLMORE,  Millard,  thirteenth  president  of 
the  United  States,  was  bom  in  Locke  (now  Summer 
Hill),  N.Y.,. Ian.  7, 1800.  For  four  fenerations  his  an- 
cestors had  been  pioneers.  John  Fillmore,  mariner, 
married  Abigail  Tilton  at  Ipswich,  Mass.,  in  1701. 
John  Fillmore,  his  son  (the  father  having  died  at 
sea),  was  made  administrator  of  his  parents’  small 
estate  in  1728.  After  perilous  adventures  of  his 
own,  he  settled  at  Franklin.  Conn.,  then  part  of  the 
town  of  Norwich.  His  son  Nathaniel,  the  presi- 
dent's grandfather,  located  at  Bennington.  Vt., 
and  fought  as  a lieutenant  in  the  battle  of  Benning- 
ton in  the  American  revolution,  under  Stark.  His 
son  Nathaniel  removed  in  early 
life  to  western  New  York,  hav- 
ing married  Phel>e,  daughter  of 
Dr.  Millard  of  Pittsflela,  Mass., 
a woman  of  more  than  ordinary 
capacities.  The  future  presi- 
dent remained  on  the  farm  with 
his  family  until  he  was  about 
fifteen  years  old.  He  was  early 
distinguished  by  his  love  of 
reading  and  his  appetite  for 
knowledge.  His  educational 
advantages  were,  however,  lim- 
ited and  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
he  was  sent  from  home  to  learn 
the  trade  of  a clothier  which  as 
then  conducted  furnished  em- 
ployment for  but  a part  of  the 
year.  He  returned  to  his  fa- 
ther's home  for  the  winter,  but 
asked  not  to  go  agnin  to  his  employer’s  because  that 
employer  had  kept  him  for  much  of  the  time  at 
other  work  thau  that  which  lielouged  to  him.  This 
resulted  in  his  being  placid  elsewhere;  but  while  he 
fitted  himself  to  lie  a carder  of  wool  ami  a dresser  of 
cloth  he  attracted  the  attention  and  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Walter  Wood,  a Cayuga  county  law- 
yer. and  was  enabled  by  his  assistance  to  buy  his 
time  and  devote  himself  to  study.  With  Mr.  Wood 
he  rend  law  and  genera!  literutiiru  aud  at  the  same 
time  survevod  land  for  his  jintron.  In  1821  he  re- 
moved to  Erie  county,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1822  rend  law 
In  a Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  law  office,  maintaining  himself 
by  teaching  school.  In  the  spring  of  1823  lie  was 
VI.— 12 


admitted  to  the  bar  at  Buffalo.  He  at  once  removed 
to  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  where  his  father  resided,  and  be- 
gan the  practice  of  his  profession,  winning  his  first 
case  and  a fee  of  four  dollars.  Here  he  remained 
until  the  spring  of  1830,  and  for  this  period  the  cases 
in  which  he  was  employed  were  so  well  managed 
that  his  reputation  steadily  rose  and  he  was  led  back 
to  Buffalo  at  its  close,  where  In  a short  time  he 
formed  a partnership  with  N.  K.  Hall,  to  which  S. 
G.  Haven  was  soon  admitted.  The  firm  of  Fillmore, 
Hall  & Haven  became  the  leading  law  firm  in  west- 
ern New  York,  appearing  ordinarily  in  every  case  of 
magnitude  in  that  imrtion  of  the  state.  In  1820  Mr. 
Fillmore  married  Abigail,  daughter  of  Rev.  Samuel 
Powers.  In  the  fall  of  1828  he  bail  also  been  elected 
to  the  general  assembly  of  the  state  from  Erie  coun- 
ty. going  to  the  legislature  as  the  successful  candi- 
date of  the  anti-Masonio  party.  He  served  in  the 
legislature  three  successive  terms,  aud  during  these 
years  he,  with  others,  secured  the  passage  of  the  hill 
abolishing  imprisonment  for  debt,  which  was  draft- 
ed by  him  in  connection  with  John  0.  Spencer. 
In  1832  he  was  chosen  to  the  U.  S.  house  of  repre- 
sentatives from  his  congressional  district.  Serving 
one  term  he  resumed  his  professional  labor  in  Buffulo 
but  in  1830  was  re-elected  and  served  continuously 
iu  the  twenty-fifth,  twenty-sixth  and  twenty-seventh 
congresses.  He  then  declined  further  re-efeclion  al- 
though honored  in  the  call  of  those  which  were  giv- 
en him  by  the  largest  majority  ever  gained  in  his 
district.  In  the  twenty-seventh  congress  (1841-42) 
his  party  (whig)  having  come  into  power  at  the  pre- 
ceding presidential  election  Mr.  Fillmore  was  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means.  The  leading  politicians  of  his  stale  made  an 
earnest  endeavor  to  secure  his  nomination  for  the 
vice- presidency  of  the  United  States  at  the  conven- 
tion of  their  party  in  May,  1844,  but  unsuccessfully. 
Following  this  there  was  a general  desire  among  the 
whigs  of  New  York  that  he  be  nominated  for  gov- 
ernor of  the  state,  to  which  he  very  reluctantly  con- 
sented, and  in  September  of  that  year  he  was  by  ac- 
clamation made  the  party's  stnnilard-bcnrcr  in  the 
contest  for  that  high  office,  lie  was  disastrously 
defeated  in  the  canvass  by  Silas  Wright,  the  nom- 
inee of  the  democrats.  On  the  11th  of  November, 
writing  to  his  illustrious  contemporary.  Henry 
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Clay,  who  was  defeated  in  liis  presidential  canvass 
at  the  same  time,  Mr.  Fillmore  said:  “ For  myself  I 
have  no  regrets.  I was  nominated  much  against  my 
will,  and  although  not  insensible  to  the  pride  of  suc- 
cess, yet  feel  a kind  of  relief  at  being  defeated.  But 
not  so  for  you  and  the  nation.  Every  consideration 
of  justice,  every  feeling  of  gratitude  conspired  in 
the  minds  of  honest  men  to  insure  your  election,  and 
although  always  doubtful  of  my  own  success,  I 
could  never  doubt  yours  until  the  "painful  conviction 
was  forced  upon  me.”  In  the  fall  of  1847  he  waselect- 
cd  comptroller  of  the  state  of  New  York,  aud  en- 
tered upon  the  duties  of  the  office  Jan.  1,  1848. 
But  soon  after  the  transmission  of  his  first  annual 
report  to  the  state  legislature,  Jan.  1,  1849,  he  re- 
signed his  position  to  enter  upon  his  duties  as  vice- 
president  of  the  United  States,  to  which  post  he  had 
licen  chosen  in  the  Novemlier  preceding  ( 1848)  with 
Gen.  Zachary  Taylor  as  the  successful  whig  candi- 
date for  the  presidency.  The  president  dying  in 
ollicc  (July  9,  1850)  Mr.  Fillmore  at  once  assumed 
his  constitutional  duties  as  president,  and  faithfully 
discharged  them  until  the  cud  of  his  term,  March  4, 
1853.  It  is  said  that  in  his  cabinet,  made  of  Edward 
Everett  of  Massachusetts,  secretary  of  state;  Thomas 
Corwin  of  Ohio,  secretary  of  the  treasury;  Alexander 
W.  H.  Stuart  of  Virginia,  secretary  of* the  interior; 
John  P.  Kennedy  of  Maryland,  secretary  of  the 
navy;  C.  M.  Conrad  of  i/ouisiann,  secretary  of  war; 
P.  S.  Hubbard  of  Connecticut,  past  master-general, 
and  John  J.  Crittenden  of  Kentucky,  attorney-gen- 
eral, there  was  never  a dissenting  vote  in  regard  to 
any  important  measure  of  his  administration,  and 
all  of  them  united  in  a cordial  testimony  to  him, 
when  by  the  closing  of  his  term  their  otiicinl  rela- 
tionships were  severed.  In  the  whig  nominating 
convention  for  the  presidency  Mr.  Fillmore's  name 
was  presented  as  a candidate  but  could  not  command 
twenty  votes  from  the  free  states,  a fact  doubtless 
due  to  the  official  signature  he  had  given  ns  president 
to  the  fugitive  slave  bill  of  1854  so  called.  In  1856 
he  accepted  the  nomination  of  the  American  party 
for  the  same  office  but  only  gained  the  electoral  vote 
of  the  state  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Fillmore's  active 
participation  in  public  life  closed  with  this  candida- 
cy and  he  retired  to  private  life.  His  wife  had  died 
in  1853,  shortly  after  the  termination  of  his  presi- 
dential career  and  in  1854  a daughter  grown  to 
womanhood  was  also  removed  from  him  by  death. 
Iu  May,  1855,  he  visited  Europe,  and  while  in  England 
was  the  recipient  of  marked  attention  from  eminent 
people.  lie  however  declined  the  degree  of  D.C.L. 
from  the  University  of  Oxford.  In  1866  he  made 
another  visit  abroad  with  his  second  wife,  Miss  C. 
C.  McIntosh.  The  public  and  political  action  by 
which  Mr.  Fillmore's  place  is  determined  may  Iks 
succinctly  stated.  With  entire  honesty  of  purpose, 
and  sufficient  independence  aud  courage  to  take 
ground  against  his  party  if  he  conceived  it  to  be 
right  to  do  so,  one  notes  this  divergence  in  the  early 
part  of  his  congressional  career,  from  the  whig 
(Henry  Clay)  policy  in  favor  of  a United  States 
Bank,  and  rejoices  to  find  him  a supporter  of  justice 
iu  advocating  the  receipt  by  congress  of  anti  slavery 
petitions.  His  labor  iu  determining  the  legislation 
of  the  twenty-seventh  congress,  bv  which  the  tariff 
of  1842  was  enacted,  were  exacting,  arduous  and 
most  highly  creditable.  This  may  well  be  said, 
when  it  is  recalled  that  John  Quincy  Adams  rated 
that  congress  as  the  ablest  he  had  ever  known.  In 
the  report  Indore  alluded  to.  made  Jan.  1.  1849, 
which  he  presented  as  comptroller  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  may  lx;  found  the  suggestion  of  a system 
of  banking  with  the  stocks  of  the  United  .States  as  a 
basis  for  the  issue  of  currency  which  was  substan- 
tially carried  out  in  the  national  banking  system 
that  came  into  existence  in  the  early  portion  of  the 


civil  war  and  continues  to  this  day.  When  he  be- 
came vice-president  (1849)  he  found,  as  presiding 
officer  of  the  U.  S.  senate,  that  John  C.  Calhoun  of 
South  Carolina  had  announced  to  that  hotly  in  1826 
his  opinion  that  the  vice-president  had  no  authority 
to  call  senators  to  order  and  that  this  was  settled 
usage.  Mr.  Fillmore  in  a carefully  considered 
speech  declared  that  he  regarded  it  as  his  duty  to 
preserve  decorum,  and  that  he  should,  if  occasion 
made  it  necessary,  reverse  the  action  of  his  prede- 
cessors. His  position  commanded  the  warm  ap- 
proval of  the  senate,  and  his  speech  upon  the  subject 
was  ordered  to  be  entered  at  length  upon  the  senate 
journal.  His  presidential  administration  was  not  to 
be  commended  without  qualification,  if  judgment 
be  given  by  ancient  political  and  party  standards; 
but  on  the  crucial  question  of  slavery,  especially 
in  connection  with  the  "fugitive  slave  "law  " hereto- 
fore referred  to,  his  course  cannot  be  approver!  by 
men  whose  conscience  is  sufficiently  sensitive  and 
enlightened  to  make  them  feel  that  a compact  to  do 
evil  does  not  become  a valid  obligation,  even  if  it  be 
incorporated  in  a national  constitution.  The  judg- 
ment of  his  countrymen  upon  this  jioint  was  suffi- 
ciently decisive.  Cheap  postage  was  secured  during 
bis  administration,  and  Japan  was  opened  first  tothe 
United  States  and  then  to  the  world  by  the  Perry  ex- 
pedition of  1858-54.  He  chocked  filibustering  and  in 
connection  with  the  visit  of  Kossuth  to  the  United 
(States  made  himself  known  as  a Ann  adherent  of 
the  "Monroe  doctrine”  of  non-intervention  by  the 
United  States  with  the  affairs  of  foreign  nations. 
As  a citizen  he  was  a model,  taking  the  deepest  in- 
terest in  the  civil,  religious  aud  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  the  community  which  was  his  home.  The 
biography  of  Millard’  Fillmore  was  published  at 
Buffalo,  "N.  Y.,  in  1856.  He  died  in  Buffalo,  N. 
Y.,  March  7, 1874. 

FILLMORE,  Abigail  Powers,  wife  of  Pres- 
ident Fillmore,  was  bom  at  Stillwater,  Saratoga 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  March,  1798,  the  youngest  child  of 
Lemuel  Powers,  a Baptist  clergyman.  Her  father 
dying  while  she  was  an  infant,  lier  mother  removed 
to  Cayuga  county,  where  Abigail  was  brought  up  iu 
strict  economy.  She  was  stu- 
dious and  ambitious,  progressed 
rapidly  in  her  studies,  and  at 
an  early  age  became  a teacher. 

On  Feb.  5,  1826,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Mr.  Fillmore,  and  re- 
moved with  him  to  Erie  coun- 
ty. Mrs.  Fillmore  continued  to 
teach  after  her  marriage,  faith- 
fully attended  to  her  household 
duties,  and  aided  her  husband 
in  his  struggle  to  make  a posi- 
tion for  himself.  In  the  spring 
of  1830  they  removed  to  Buffalo, 
where  she  thoroughly  enjoyed 
society  and  city  life,  being  nat- 
urally sociable.  When  Mr.  Fill- 
more liecame  president  her  deli- 
cate health  and  her  mourning  for 
her  sister  prevented  her  from 
entering  into  the  social  gaveties  of  Washington,  and 
the  duties  of  hostess  devolved  upon  her  daughter. 
Mrs.  Fillmore  was  fond  of  reading,  and  there  being 
no  books  In  the  White  House,  President  Fillmore 
asked  an  appropriation  of  congress,  and  appointed  a 
room  in  the  second  story  to  be  set  aside  as  a library. 
Proud  of  her  husband’s  success,  Mrs.  Fillmore  made 
an  effort  to  appear  at  the  public  dinners  and  recep- 
tions when  her  health  would  permit.  She  was  intel- 
lectual, warm-hearted,  and  of  a cheerful  disposition. 
After  her  death  her  husband  said;  "For  twenty- 
seven  years,  mv  entire  married  life,  I was  always 
greeted  with  a nappy  smile."  Mrs.  Fillmore  at  the 
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expiration  of  her  husband's  term  of  office,  wa a re- 
moved to  Willard’s  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C.,  where 
she  died  March  30,  1853. 

CLAYTON,  John  Middleton,  secretary  of 
state  and  senator,  was  bom  at  Dagsborough,  Del., 
July  24,  1708.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  James,  de- 
scendant of  Joshua  Clayton,  who  came  to  Pennsyl- 
vania with  William  Penn  in  October,  1682.  'flie 
father  married  Sarah  Middleton  of  Virgiuian  ances- 
try, and  John  M.  was  their  second  child.  Receiving 
some  preparatory  instruction  at 
schools  near  his  home,  he  en- 
tered Yale  College  on  the  day 
he  was  fifteen  years  old,  anti 
was  graduated  in  the  class  of 
1815,  with  the  highest  honors. 
Such  was  his  love  of  hooks  that 
duriug  bis  four  years’  college 
course  he  took  no  vacations,  but 
spent  them  all  in  study.  En- 
tering the  office  of  his*  cousin, 
Thomas  Clayton,  in  his  uutive 
state,  he  began  the  study  of  law 
and  afterward  pursued  it  at  the 
law  school  at  Litchfield,  Conn., 
studying,  he  said,  fifteen  hours 
per  day  for  twenty  months.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Dela- 
ware, and  in  1819  fixed  his  resi- 
dence at  Dover, the  state  capital. 
From  the  first  lie  took  high  posi- 
tion, although  he  came  into  competition  with  strong 
men.  His  power  with  juries  was  such  that  his  jiolit- 
ical  opponent  and  rival,  James  A.  Bayard,  said  he 
had  no  superior  in  the  country  as  a jury  lawyer. 
His  legal  career  lasted  for  leu  years.  In  1824  he 
entered  the  state  legislature,  anti  wns  subsequently 
secretary  of  state  in  Delaware,  and  state  auditor. 
In  1828,  iu  the  fierce  contest  for  the  presidency  of 
the  United  States  between  John  Quincy  Adams *and 
Andrew  Jackson,  he  threw  himself  warmly  into  the 
fight  for  the  rc-elcction  of  Mr.  Adams,  ami  the  elec- 
toral vote  of  Delaware  being  so  decided,  the  legisla- 
ture chosen  was  also  in  accord  with  the  friends  of 
Clayton.  He  was  therefore  chosen  senator,  and  en- 
tered the  senate  at  the  special  session  in  March, 
1829,  contemporaneously  with  the  opening  of  Jack- 
son’s  eventful  administration.  llis  ability  was 
quickly  felt  iu  that  ixsly.  During  the  regular  ses- 
sion of  congress  beginning  in  December.  1829.  he 
tra>k  part  in  one  of  the  most  famous  debates  ever 
had  in  the  senate — that  upon  "Foote’s  Resolution,” 
which  gnvc  occasion  for  the  great  encounter  between 
Daniel  Webster  ami  Mr.  Haync,  of  South  Carolina. 
Joliu  Quincy  Adams  wrote  in  bis  diary  of  Mr.  Clay- 
ton’s speech,  that  "it  was  oik;  of  t he  most  power- 
ful ami  eloquent  orations  ever  delivered  in  either  of 
the  halls  of  congress.”  He  continued  to  he  one  of 
the  most  effective  of  the  senators  who  antagonized 
the  several  radical  measures  of  Gen.  Jackson's  two 
presidential  terms.  He  made  an  energetic  inquiry 
into  irregularities  in  the  U.  8.  post-office  department 
and  ultimately  second  important  reforms  in  it.  He 
was  conspicuous  in  promoting  the  prompt  passage 
of  the  compromise  tariff  in  1833,  by  which  John  C. 
Calhoun  ami  the  South  Carolina  nullification  party 
were  afforded  u door  for  retreat  from  their  threat- 
ened rebellion.  He  effectually  advocated  the  land 
act  of  1833,  and  strongly  supported  the  U.  S.  Bank 
in  its  application  for  recharter  and  in  its  resistance 
to  the  removal  of  the  public  deposits  and  of  the 
pension  fund.  He  votes  1 for  Henry  Clay’s  resolu- 
tions condemning  the  removal  of  the  deposits  from 
the  U.  8.  Bank,  and  was  one  of  the  U.  S.  senators 
named  by  President  Jackson  in  bis  famous  “ Pro- 
test.” In  1831  he  was  in  the  convention  which  re- 
vised the  constitution  of  Delaware.  In  1835  he  was 


re-elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  but  in  the  fall  of  1836 
resigned  and  was  made  chief  justice  of  Delaware. 
From  1833  to  the  date  of  his  resignation,  lie  had 
served  in  the  U.  8.  senate  as  chairman  of  the  stand- 
ing committee  on  the  judiciary.  He  resigned  his 
judicial  office  in  1839,  and  entered  the  canvass  of 
the  whig  speakers,  who  advocated  the  election  of 
Gen.  Wril.  Harrison  to  the  presidency.  In  1845 
he  was  again  chosen  to  the  U.  8.  senate  from  his 
state.  Ire  took  a prominent  part  in  urging  the  pay- 
ment of  the  French  spoliation  claims  and  in  the  ad- 
justment of  the  Oregon  boundary  question,  sup- 
ported the  war  with  Mexico,  after  that  had  liecn  en- 
tered upon,  and  pressed  the  nomination  of  Gen. 
Zachary  Taylor  for  U.  8.  president  in  1848.  In 
March,  1849,  lie  entered  President  Taylor's  cabinet 
as  secretary  of  state,  but  resigned  in  July,  1850,  af- 
ter the  death  of  the  president.  During  his  service 
in  the  state  department  he  negotiated,  with  Sir  Henry 
Lvttou  Bulwer.  the  Ciavton-Bulwer  treaty  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  relating  to  the 
proposed  construction  of  a ship  canal  in  Central 
America  to  connect  tiie  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans, 
and  through  an  agent  sent  to  Hungary,  he  expressed 
the  sympathy  of  the  jieopie  of  the  United  States  for 
Hungarian  efforts  after  self-rule.  Mr.  Clayton  was 
again  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate  in  1852,  s|H)ke  on 
the  10th  of  March,  1853,  in  explanation  of  this  treaty 
above  referred  to,  which  had  been  attacked  by  Sen- 
ator Cass  of  Michigan,  and  on  the  14th  replied  to 
speeches  of  the  same  diameter  by  senators  Maun  of 
Virginia  and  Douglas  of  Illinois.  Senator  Clayton 
married  a daughter  <>f  Dr.  James  fisher,  of  Cam- 
den. Del.,  in  1822.  She  died  three  years  later  and 
he  never  remarried.  He  died  at  Dover,  Del.,  Nov, 
9,  1856. 

WEBSTER,  Daniel,  secretaiy  of  state.  (See 
Vol.  HI.,  p.  86.) 

EVERETT,  Edward,  secretary  of  state,  si  n- 
ntor,  and  thirteenth  governor  of  Massachusetts,  was 
bom  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  Apr.  11,  1794.  He  was 
the  sou  of  Rev.  Oliver  Everett,  from  1782  until  1799 
pastor  of  the  New  South  church  in  Boston,  and 
brother  of  Alexander  H.  Everett,  an  cniiueut  writer 
and  diplomatist.  Edward  receiv- 
ed liis  early  education  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Boston,  and  entered 
Harvard,  from  which  he  was  grad- 
uated in  1811.  While  in  college 
he  displayed  his  natural  literary 
talent  by  editing  the  college  pti!>- 
lication  known  as  the  “Harvard 
Lyceum.”  After  graduation  he 
was  for  a while  tutor  in  the  col- 
lege. pursuing  at  the  same  time 
studies  in  divinity.  In  1812  he 
delivered  the  Phi  Bela  Kappa 
poem  at  Harvard, his  subject  being 
"American  Poets.  ” This  poem, 
written  at  eighteen,  gave  great 
promise  that  Everett’s  name  might 
stand  high  on  the  list  of  American 
poets,  hut  this  promise  was  never 
fulfilled.  He  wrote  but  little  po- 
etry afterward,  though  one  poem, 

" Alaric,  the  Visigoth,"  sustains  his  claim  to  rank 
amougthe  poets  in  the  English  tongue.  In  181 3 lie  was 
made  pastor  of  the  Brattle  street  (Unitarian)  church  in 
Boston,  where  he  speedily  attained  a high  reputation 
for  eloquence  and  spirit  in  his  discourses.  He  also 
preached  in  Cambridge,  and  gained  a wide  reputa- 
tion, young  as  lie  was,  of  lieing  one  of  the  most  elo- 
quent. anil  especially  one  of  the  most  pathetic 
preachers  in  the  United  States.  In  1814,  having 
been  chosen  Eliot  professor  of  Greek  in  Harvard,  lie 
went  to  Europe  to  fit  himself  for  the  duties  of  his 
position,  remaining  abroad  duriug  the  next  four 
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years.  He  pursued  a wide  course  of  study,  and 
formed  a distinguished  circle  of  acquaintances,  in- 
cluding such  eminent  people  as  Scott,  Byron,  Jef- 
frey, Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  and  Romilly.  M.  Cousin, 
the  French  philosopher  and  translator  of  Plato,  pro- 
nounced him  “ one  of  the  lawt  Grecians  I ever  knew." 
In  1819  Mr.  Everett  returned,  and  entered  upon  his 
duties  at  Harvard.  From  1820  he  edited  the  “North 
American  Review,”  to  which  he  contributed  largely 
at  that  time,  and  also  subsequently,  when  the  editor- 
ship passed  into  the  hands  of  his  brother,  Alexander 
II.  Everett.  In  1822  Edward  Everett  married  the 
daughter  of  Peter  C.  Brooks,  one  of  the  wealthiest  men 
of  Boston,  and  two  years  later  began  his  political  ca- 
reer as  a member  of  congress  from  the  district  of 
Boston.  He  sat  in  the  house  for  ten  successive 
years,  but  declined  re-election  in  1834.  While  in 
congress  he  voted  on  the  whig  side.  In  1835  he 
was  elected  governor  of  Massachusetts,  which  ollicc 
he  held  by  successive  re-election  for  four  years.  He 
missed  further  re-election  in  1839  by  only'  one  vote 
out  of  over  one  hundred  thousand,  In  1840  he  went 
to  Europe,  and  while  there  was  appointed  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  St.  James,  beiug  fur- 
ther honored  by  receiving  from  Oxford  University 
the  degree  of  D.C. L.,  and  from  Dublin  and  Cam- 
bridge Universities  that  of  LL.D.  In  1845,  owing 
to  a change  of  administration,  he  was  recalled  from 
London,  and  during  the  next  four  years  he  was  pres- 
ident of  Harvard.  In  1852  occurred  the  death  of 
Daniel  Webster,  who  was  secretary  of  state,  and 
Mr.  Everett  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Fillmore  to  till 
out  the  few  months  remaining  of  the  latter’s  term  in 
that  olllce.  In  1853  Mr.  Everett  was  elected  U.  S. 
senator,  but  he  only  held  the  seat  one  vear,  being 
obliged  to  resign  on  account  of  impaired  health.  In 
1853,  when  the  plan  to  purchase  Mount  Vernon  by 
private  subscription  was  organized.  Mr.  Everett 
was  invited  to  deliver  an  oration  on  Washington  in 
behalf  of  the  undertaking.  His  accomplishment  of 
this  task  was  one  of  the  most  memorable  events  in 
the  history  of  literature  and  forensic  eloquence  in 
the  United  States.  The  oration  he  delivered  on  that 
occasion  has  l>oen  pronounced  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful, comprehensive,  and  elegant  ever  written  in 
any  language,  comparing  favorably  with  those  of 
Cicero,  Demosthenes,  and  Edmund  Burke.  During 
the  spring  of  183(1  and  the  summer  of  1857,  Mr. 
Everett  delivered  this  oration  in  the  principal  cities 
and  towns  of  the  country  more  than  one  hundred 
times,  with  the  result  of  turning  into  the  treasury  of 
the  .Mount  Vernon  Association  nearly  $60,000.  In 
addition  to  this,  during  1858  and  1859.  he  contribut- 
ed to  the  “ New  York  Ledger,”  owned  and  publish- 
ed by  Robert  Bonner,  a weekly  article  for  which  the 
latter  paid  in  advance  $10,000  to  the  ladies  of  the 
Mount  Vernon  Association.  The  receipts  for  other 
addresses  and  lectures  delivered  for  charitable  pur- 
poses were  nearly  $100,000.  He  took  an  active  part 
m the  discussion  of  the  political  questions  of  his 
time,  but  be  was  more  noted  as  an  orator  on  literary 
and  other  public  occasions.  Collections  of  his 
s|H*eches  and  addresses  have  been  made  at  several 
periods.  One  of  these,  made  in  1850,  in  two  vol- 
umes, contained  more  than  eighty  addresses ; a 
third  volume  appeared  in  1858,  and  a fourth  in 
1809.  Oue  of  the  best  of  these  is  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  oration,  which  was  delivered  at  Harvard, 
July  4,  1820,  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  de- 
claration of  independence,  and  a day  on  which, 
within  a few  hours  of  each  other,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son and  John  Quincy  Adams  both  passed  away, 
even  as  their  names  lingered  on  the  eloquent  tongue 
of  the  great  orator.  In  1860,  when  the  civil  war 
was  threatening,  and  the  condition  of  politics  had 
broken  the  people  into  half  a dozen  parties,  Mr. 
Everett  was  candidate  for  vice-president,  with  John 


Bell,  of  Tennessee,  for  president,  on  wliat  was  known 
as  the  Bell  Everett  or  Union  ticket.  The  election 
gave  them  the  electoral  votes  of  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Tennessee — 39  in  all;  the  ticket  received 
590,031  votes  out  of  a total  4,062,170.  Through- 
out the  war  Mr.  Everett  was  a consistent  Union 
man,  always  retaining,  however,  a considerate  feel- 
ing for  the  Southern  people,  whom  he  regarded  as 
misguided  and  misled.  His  oration  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  National  Cemetery,  at  Gettysburg,  Pa., 
Nov.  15,  1803,  was  a magnificent  production,  in  full 
accord  with  the  gravity  of  the  occasion,  and  couch- 
ed in  eminently  fitting  language.  This  address  is 
worthy  of  being  ranked  among  the  greatest  intel- 
lectual triumphs  of  its  author.  Edward  Everett’s 
last  appearance  was  at  a meeting  held  in  Fancuil 
Hall,  Boston,  Jan.  9,  1865,  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
sisting the  people  of  Savannah,  Ga.  He  was  taken 
seriously  ill  after  this  fatiguing  day,  and  never  re- 
covered, dying  in  less  than  a week  thereafter. 
Perhaps  the  liest  summing  up  of  Mr.  Everett's  in- 
tellectual gifts  is  to  be  fount!  in  an  article  by  Geo. 
S.  Hilliard,  which  was  published  in  the  “North 
American  Review,”  in  1837,  for  even  at  that  time 
Mr.  Everett  had  reached  a high  eminence  in  tho 
regard  of  his  fellow -citizens.  “The  great  charm 
in  Mr.  Everett’s  orations,” says  Mr.  Hilliard,  “con- 
sists not  so  much  in  any  single  and  strongly  de- 
veloped trait,  as  in  that  symmetry  and  finish  which 
on  every  page  gives  token  of  the  richly  endow  id 
and  thorough  scholar.  The  natural  movements  of 
his  mind  are  full  of  grace,  nnd  the  most  indiffer- 
ent sentence  which  falls  from  his  pen  has  that 
simple  elegance  which  is  as  diflicult  to  define  as  it 
is  easy  to  perceive.  His  level  passages  are  never 
tame,  and  his  tine  ones  are  never  superfine.  His 
style,  with  matchless  flexibility,  rises  anil  falls  with 
his  subjects,  and  is  alternately  easy,  vivid,  elevated, 
ornamented,  or  picturesque,  adapting  itself  to  the 
dominant  mood  of  the  mind,  as  au  instrument  re- 
sponds  to  the  touch  of  a master’s  hand.  His  knowl- 
edge is  so  extensive,  uud  the  field  of  his  allusions 
so  wide,  that  the  most  familiar  views,  in  passing 
through  his  hands,  gather  such  a halo  of  luminous 
illustrations  that  their  likeness  seems  transformed, 
and  we  entertain  doubts  of  their  identity.”  Mr. 
Everett  died  in  Boston  Jan.  15,  1865. 

MEREDITH.  W.  M.,  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury. (See  Vol.  IV.,  p.  370.) 

CORWIN,  Thomas,  secretary  of  the  treasury 
and  governor  of  Ohio  (1840-42),  was  born  in  Bour- 
bon county.  Ky.,  July  29,  1794,  the  sou  of  Ma- 
thias Corwin,  who  had  removed 
from  Morris  county,  N.  J.  His 
mother  was  a native  of  Long  Isl- 
and, and  the  dnughtcr  of  a sea- 
captain.  It  was  a common  thing 
for  eastern  emigrants,  who  first 
settled  iu  Kentucky,  to  remove 
over  the  river  to  Oluo,  feeling  that 
a slave  state  was  no  place  to  raise 
children.  Soil  was  with  Mathias 
Corwin,  who,  four  years  after  the 
birth  of  Thomas,  settled  in  War- 
ren county,  on  Turtle  creek.  Here 
he  purchased  a farm,  and  was  so 
highly  respected  that  for  many 
years  he  represented  his  district  in 
t he  state  legislature.  Thomas  was 
ambitious,  and  desirous  of  obtain- 
ing an  education,  but  his  appeals  to 
his  father  for  opportunity  to  study 
were  met  by  the  statement  that  his  services  on  the 
farm  could  not  lie  spared.  But  shortly  after,  an  ac- 
cident, which  laid  the  lad  by  with  a broken  leg, 
gave  him  leisure,  which  he  improved  by  master- 
ing the  coutculs  of  a Latin  grammar,  the  projwrty 
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of  an  elder  brother,  who  was  a clerk  of  court,  and  a 
n>an  of  considerable  education.  This  renewed  the 
boy’s  desire  for  an  education,  and  being  again  re- 
fused auy  time  to  devote  to  study,  he  deliberately 
broke  his  leg  again,  that  he  might  secure  the  leisure 
he  wanted.  Upon  this  his  father  withdrew  his  op- 
position, and  the  boy  pursued  his  studies  under  his 
brother,  who  was  his  only  teacher.  1 Ic  gained  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  law,  being  quick  to  ac- 
quire and  tenacious  in  retaining  the  information  given 
in  the  text-books,  and  in  181*5  was  ndmitted  to  the 
bar.  In  1822  he  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature, 
where  he  served  seven  years,  distinguishing  himself 
at  the  first  session  by  a speech  in  opposition  to  the 
introduction  of  the  whipping-post.  In  1800  he  was 
elected  a representative  in  congress,  where  he  soon 
became  a whig  leader.  He  remained  iu  the  house 
until  1840,  when  he  was  nominated  by  the  whigs  ns 
a candidate  for  governor  of  Ohio.  The  campaign 
that  followed  was  a remarkable  personal  contest. 
Corwin  spoke  two  or  three  hours  a day  for  over  100 
consecutive  days,  with  so  much  wit  and  eloquence 
that  he  carried  the  state  on  election  day  by  a large 
majority.  In  1845  he  was  chosen  U.  S.  senator,  and 
was  exceptionally  bitter  and  brilliant  in  invective 
against  the  supporters  of  the  Mexican  war.  lie  was 
secretary  of  the  treasury  during  the  administration 
of  President  Fillmore,  a representative  in  congress 
for  two  terms  (1858-61),  and  U.  S.  minister  to  Mex- 
ico under  President  Lincoln  from  1801  to  1804.  In 
Mr.  Corwin  the  social  instinct  was  pre-eminent. 
It  is  said  of  him  that  so  kecu  and  brilliant  was  his 
wit  that  no  one  ever  tires!  of  his  talk,  and  he  often 
kept  a pally  in  constant  laughter  for  hours  at  a time. 
He  attributed  whatever  of  talent  he  possessed  to  his 
Hungarian  descent,  of  which  ho  was  extremely 
proud.  The  pronounced  stand  taken  by  him  against 
the  Mexican  war  hindered  his  political  advancement, 
and  he  never  had  the  faculty  of  saving  money,  so 
that  in  spite  of  his  opportunities  lie  died  a compara- 
tively poor  mao.  lie  lived  a busy  life,  was  a faith- 
ful public  officer,  and  was  greatly  loved  in  his 
adopted  state.  He  died  in  Washington,  I>.  C.,  Dec. 
18,  1865. 

CRAWFORD,  G.  W.,  secretary  of  war.  (See 
Vol.  IV.,  n.  871.) 

CONRAD,  Charles  M.,  secretary  of  war.  was 
born  in  Winchester,  Va.,  in  1804.  While  he  was  a 
child  his  parents  removed  to  Louisiana,  and  the  boy 
was  educated  in  New  Orleans  and  afterward  studied 
law,  being  admitted  to  the  bar  when  he  was  twenty- 
four  years  old.  He  entered  into  political  life,  was 
elected  to  the  state  legislature  through  several  terms, 
and  iu  1842  went  to  Washington  ns  a member  of  the 
U.  S.  senate  from  Louisiana  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  resignation  of  Alexander  Mouton,  who  had 
been  elected  in  1837.  Mr.  Conrad  remained  in  the 
senate  until  1843,  from  which  time  until  1848  he 
combined  to  practice  law  in  New  Orleans.  In  the 
latter  year  he  was  elected  a member  of  congress,  and 
continued  in  the  house  of  representatives  until  July 
15,  1850,  when  lie  entered  the  cabinet  of  President 
Fillmore  as  secretary  of  war,  and  held  that  office 
until  March  7,  1658,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Jef- 
ferson Davis  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Conrad  returned  to 
Louisiana  and  was  practicing  law  at  the  time  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  secession  movement  in  18(50.  when 
he  began  to  exhibit  a deep  interest  in  the  scheme  of 
the  southern  Confederacy.  In  1861  he  attended  the 
congress  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  as  a member  from 
Louisiana,  and  was  also  a member  of  the  two  Con- 
federate congresses  which  existed  during  the  war. 
Iu  the  course  of  this  time,  also,  Conrad  entered  the 
Confederate  army  and  rose  to  be  brigadier-general. 
He  died  in  New  Orleans  Feb.  11,  1878. 

PRESTON,  W.  B.,  secretaiy  of  the  navy.  (Sec 
Vol.  IV.,  p.  371.)  * 


GRAHAM,  William  Alexander,  secretary  of 
the  navy  ami  governor  of  North  Carolina  (1845-49), 
was  bora  ill  Liucoln  county,  N.  C.,  Sept.  5,  1804,  son 
of  Gen.  Joseph  Graham,  lie  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  iu  1824,  became  a law- 
yer, settled  at  Hillsborough,  Orauge  Co.,  N.  C., 
was  much  in  the  legislature 
from  1833,  and  several  times 
sjwaker.  In  1840  he  was  sent 
to  the  seuute  as  a whig  to  com- 
plete an  unexpired  term  and 
remained  there  until  March, 

1843.  He  filled  the  governor’s 
chair  1845-49,  and  in  the  latter 
year  declined  a re-election  and 
the  mission  to  Spain.  His  ser- 
vices to  the  party  were  thought 
to  be  eminent,  and  Air.  Fill- 
more, on  succeeding  Gen.  Tay- 
lor as  president  in  June,  1850, 
called  him  into  the  cabinet,  to 
hold  the  portfolio  of  the  navy. 

During  his  two  years’  tenure  of 
this  position  he  initiated  Com. 

Perry's  expedition  to  Japan. 

In  1852  he  was  the  whig  can- 
didate for  vice-president.  After  twelve  years  of  re- 
tirement  he  entered  the  Confederate  senate  in  1864. 
In  his  last  months  of  life  he  was  a commissioner  to 
adjust  the  northern  boundary  of  Virginia.  He  died 
while  on  a visit  to  Saratoga,  N.  Y„  Aug.  11,  1875. 

KENNEDY,  John  Pendleton,  secretary  of 
the  navy  and  author,  was  bom  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
Oct.  25,  1795.  He  came  of  prominent  and  wealthy 
ancestors,  his  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Pen- 
dleton, being  related  to  Judge  Pendleton  of  Virginia 
ami  a descendant  of  Edmund  Pendleton,  who  was  a 

itrotninent  member  of  the  first  Continental  congress, 
j’rom  his  youth  up,  young  Kennedy  had  the  advan- 
tages derived  from  the  possession  of  wealth.  lie  re- 
ceived a liberal  education,  graduating  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  at  that  time  the  Baltimore  Col- 
lege. In  1812.  He  was  in  the  United  States  sendee 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  war  of  1812  with  Eng- 
land, and  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  practice. 
From  1820  to  1823,  he  was  a member  of  the  house  of 
delegates  of  Maryland.  He  was  always  a writer  and 
during  the  early  part  of  bis  life  devoted  his  pen  to 
the  service  of  his  political  friends.  He  was  a strong 
protectionist  and  wrote  freelyupon 
that  subject.  In  1838  he  was  elect- 
ed R member  of  congress  and  again 
in  1841  and  1842.  Iu  1840  lie  be- 
came again  a member  of  the  Mary- 
land house  of  delegates  and  was 
elected  speaker.  On  July  22, 1852, 

President  Fillmore  appointed  Mr. 

Kennedy  secretary  of  the  navy, 
and  he  continued  to  occupy  that 
position  during  the  administ  ration. 

The  country  was  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing iu  this  position,  just  at  that 
time,  a man  of  Mr.  Kennedy’s  fine 
intelligence,  education  mid  broad 
grasp  of  affairs,  as  it  wns  mainly 
through  his  efforts  that  Commo- 
dore Perry’s  expedition  to  Japan 
and  the  second  Arctic  Expedi- 
tion of  Dr.  E.  K.  Kane  were  made 
feasible.  After  bis  retirement  from  active  poli 
tics,  Mr.  Kennedy  continued  to  show  an  interest  in 
the  political  discussions  of  the  day  by  occasional 
contributions  to  the  Washington  “ National  Intelli- 
gencer," among  which,  a number  of  years  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war  were  articles  from  bis  pen, 
uttering  a warning  note  on  the  possibilities  of  the 
existing  political  irritation  between  the  North  aud 
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the  8outh,  eventually  resulting  either  in  a dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union  or  a sanguinary  struggle  between 
the  two  sections.  When  the  southern  states  seceded 
Mr.  Kennedy  issued  an  appeal  to  the  citizens  of 
Maryland,  allowing  how  little  that  state  had  to  gain 
by  uniting  its  destinies  with  the  South  and  how 
much  by  remaining  steadfast  to  the  Union.  This 
apjieal  was  described  by  Baron  Gerolt,  at  that  time 
minister  from  Prussia  to  the  United  States,  as  “one 
of  the  most  statesmanlike  and  patriotic  expositions 
of  the  subject  he  had  seen.”  After  the  war  Mr. 
Kennedy  crossed  the  ocean  and  spent  some  time  in 
England  and  on  the  continent,  making  three  trips  to 
Europe,  altogether,  before  he  died.  He  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  most  of  the  literary  men  of  the  period 
and  was  especially  intimate  with  Thackeray,  being 
said  to  have  written  the  fourth  chapter  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  “The  Virginians ” at  the  request  of  its 
great  author,  on  account  of  his  familiarity  with  the 
scenery  of  the  part  of  Virginia  described  in  it.  Mr. 
Kennedy  made  his  home  in  Baltimore  when  not  in 
Washington  or  abroad  and  his  residence  there  was  a 
literary  centre.  He  was  a member  of  an  organiza- 
tion styled  the  “Monday  Club,”  which  met  every 
Monday  nt  the  house  of  some  one  of  its  memliers  for 
social  enjoyment  and  literary  recreation.  This  club 
was  i>eculiar  in  being  composed  of  four  doctors  of 
law,  four  doctors  of  divinity,  four  doctors  of  inedi- 
ciue  and  four  gentlemen  of  superior  literary  attain- 
ments and  reputation.  At  the  meetings  of  this  club, 
Mr.  Kennedy  was  said  to  l»e  specially  notable  for 
the  brilliancy  of  his  conversational  abilities.  One  of 
his  earliest  literary  adventures,  published  in  1818, 
was  the  “Baltimore  Bed  Book,”  a periodical  publi- 
cation, something  after  the  style  of  Paulding  and 
Irving’s  “Salmagundi.”  In  this  work  Kennedy 
was  associated  with  Peter  Hoifmau  Cruse,  who  died 
of  cholera  in  Baltimore  in  1882.  Kennedy  at  one 
time  occupied  as  his  town  house  the  former  resi- 
dence of  William  Wirt;  a curious  coincidence,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  he  published  his  “Memoirs  of  the 
Life  of  William  Wirt”  prior  to  this  period  and  that 
his  occupying  that  particular  house  was  purely  ac- 
cidental. Literature  was  more  a pastime  with  Mr. 
Kennedy  than  a pursuit,  and  he  never  looked  U|M>n 
it  us  a source  of  pecuniary  emolument.  His  first 
novel  was  “Swallow  Bam.”  which  was  published 
in  Philadelphia  in  1882  and  whose  object  was  to 
give  a description  of  the  manners  and  customs  prev- 
alent  in  the  “Old  Dominion  ” during  the  last  century. 
He  was  so  careless,  however,  with  regard  to  the 
success  or  reputation  of  his  literary  adventures,  that 
when  the  first  edition  of  his  “Swallow  Barn  "was 
exhausted,  lie  paid  no  attention  to  its  republication, 
and  it  was  not  until  some  ten  years  later  that  a new 
edition  of  it  appeared.  His  next  novel  was  “ Horse- 
Shoe  Robinson,  a Tale  of  the  Tory  Ascendency" 
(1885).  These  two  Ik mks  were  written  in  his  office 
in  (lie  city  of  Baltimore,  lu  1888  Kennedy  was  one 
of  the  umpires  to  decide  as  to  the  best  tale  contrib- 
uted in  answer  to  an  offer  of  a prize  on  the  part  of  a 
literary  paper  published  in  Baltimore,  called  “The 
Visitor.”  The  prize  was  awarded  to  Edgar  Allan 
Poe  for  his  story,  “ A Manuscript  Found  in  a Bot- 
tle.” The  prize  was  one  hundred  dollars  and  was 
the  first  success  with  which  the  gifted  author  of 
“The  Raven”  had  been  favored.  He  also  gained 
at  the  same  contest  a prize  of  fifty  dollars,  offered 
for  the  best  poem  and  which  was  won  by  his 
“Coliseum,”  hut  he  was  barred  out  on  account  of 
lieing  the  author  of  the  successful  tale.  This  inci- 
dent brought  Mr.  Kennedy  into  an  acquaintance 
with  Poe,  whom  lu:  recommended  for  an  editorial 
position  on  the  "Southern  Literary  Messenger,”  in 
which  publication  appeared  some  of  his  best  stories. 
In  1838  Kennedy  wrote  and  published  his  “ Rob  of 
the  Bowl:  A Legend  of  St.  Inigocs.”  He  also  wrote 


“ At  Home  and  Abroad,  a series  of  Essays,  with  a 
Journal  in  Europe  in  1887-68”  (1872),  and  published 
a large  number  of  discourses,  orations  and  news- 
paper contributions.  The  uniform  edition  of  all  of 
Sir.  Kennedy's  works  was  published  in  New  York 
in  1870,  in  ten  volumes.  Of  Mr.  Kennedy's  ability, 
so  able  a critic  as  Alexander  Everett  said  "His  tal- 
ent in  this  resiK’Ct  is  probably  not  inferior  to  that  of 
Irving.  Some  of  his  smaller  com|>ositions,  in  which 
our  author  depends  merely  on  his  own  resources,  ex- 
hibit a poiut  and  vigor  of  thought,  and  a felicity 
and  freshness  of  style  that  place  them  on  a level 
with  the  best  passages  of  the  “Sketch  Book."  Dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  his  life,  Mr.  Kennedy  occupied 
a residence  on  the  banks  of  the  Patapseo  a few 
miles  from  Baltimore  and  iu  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  a large  number  of  cotton  manufactories,  in  one 
of  which  lie  was  largely  interested.  Mr.  Kennedy 
was  a member  and  constant  friend  of  the  Maryland 
Historical  Society  and  also  a trustee  of  the  Peabody 
Institute,  founded  in  Baltimore  by  Mr.  George  Pea- 
body of  London.  On  Sept.  8,  18^0,  a tine  tribute  to 
bis  memory  was  delivered  by  Robert  C.  Wiuthrop, 
which  was  afterward  published.  In  1871  appeared 
in  New  York  his  Life,  written  by  Henry  T.  Tucker- 
man.  Mr.  Kennedy  died  in  Newport*  R.  I.,  Aug. 
18,  1870. 


EWING,  Thomas,  secretary  of  the  interior. 
(See  Vol.  III.,  p.  39.) 

STUART,  Alexander  Hugh  Holmes,  secre- 
tary of  the  interior,  was  born  in  Staunton,  Va.,  Apr. 
2.  1807.  He  was  the  son  of  a revolutionary  soldier, 
Archibald  Stuart,  who  is  said  to  have  studied  law  in 
the  same  office  with  Thomas  JetTerson,  and  after- 
ward rose  to  high  positions  in  the  councils  of  the 
state.  Alexander  Stuart,  after  having  been  prepared 
for  a university  course,  went  to  Wiiliam  and  Mary 
College  for  a year,  anil  then  at- 
tended the  University  of  Virginia, 
where  he  took  the  law  course, 
graduating  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  and  being  admitted  to  prac- 
tice at  the  bar  in  the  same  year. 

The  young  man  took  great  inter- 
est in  politics,  being  a strong  ad- 
herent of  Henry  Clay.  He  was 
in  successful  practice  in  Staun- 
ton when,  in  1880,  he  was  elected 
a member  of  the  lower  house  of 
the  Virginia  state  legislature,  and 
was  continuously  re-elected  un- 
til 1889,  when  he  declined  to  serve. 

In  1841  Mr.  Stuart  was  elected  a 
member  of  congress,  and  in  1844 
was  a presidential  elector  on  the 
whig  ticket,  nnd  tilled  the  same 
position  on  the  Taylor  ticket  in 
1848.  On  July  22,  1850,  he  as- 
sumed the  olllcc  of  secretary  of  the  interior,  to 
which  he  had  been  appointed  by  President  Fillmore, 
nnd  in  which  he  continued  until  the  conclusion  of 
that  administration.  Mr.  Stuart  was  a member  of 
the  convention  of  1856  which  nominated  Millard 
Fillmore  for  the  presidency,  nnd  from  1857  to  1861 
was  in  the  Virginia  state  senate.  He  was  a strong 
Union  man  in  sentiment  at  thcout break  of  the  civil  war 
and  earnestly  resisted  the  secession  of  his  state,  while 
he  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  southern  leaders  to 
promote  reconciliation  and  political  agreement  after 
the  war.  But  although  elected  a member  of  con- 
gress in  1865,  he  was  unable  to  take  his  seat  on 
account  of  the  “iron-clad”  oath.  In  1868  Mr.  Stu- 
nrt  was  very  active  in  his  opposition  and  resistance 
to  t he  objectionable  features  of  the  reconstruction  acts. 
In  1876  he  was  elected  rector  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,  and.  excepting  a period  of  two  years — be- 
tween 1882  and  1884 — be  continued  to  dll  that  posi- 
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tion  until  1886,  when  he  resigned.  Mr.  8tuart  was 
a member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Southern 
Educational  Fund  founded  by  George  Peabody.  Ho 
was  also  for  many  years  president  of  the  Virginia 
Historical  Society. 

COLLAMEE,  Jacob,  secretary  of  the  interior. 
(See  VoL  IV.,  p.  871.) 

HAI*L;  Nathan  Kelsey,  postmaster-general, 
was  born  in  Marcellus,  Onounaga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  March 
10,  1810.  His  ancestors  were  English,  and  his  father 
removed  from  New  England  to  New  York  shortly 
before  the  birth  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  When 
the  boy  was  eight  years  old  the  family  settled  in  Erie 
county,  and  young  Hall  worked 
at  the  trade  of  a shoemaker, 
which  was  his  father’s,  and  part 
of  the  time  on  a farm,  picking 
up  his  schooling  in  winter  at  the 
district  schools  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. In  1838  he  went  to  Au- 
rora, and  into  the  office  of  Mil- 
lard Fillmore  to  study  law.  Ho 
was  admitted,  in  1888,  to  prac- 
tice at  the  bar,  and  Mr.  Fillmore 
having  removed  to  Buffalo,  Mr. 
Hall  settled  there  also  and  went 
into  partnership  with  him,  Sol- 
omon G.  Harden  being  after- 
ward admitted  to  the  Arm,  which 
became  Fillmore,  Hall  & Hay- 
den, and  the  most  prominent  law 
office  in  western  New  York, 
existing  until  1847.  In  1881 
and  until  1887  Mr.  Hall  held 
various  local  county  and  town  offices  iu  Erie  county, 
including  deputy  clerk  of  the  county,  clerk  of  the 
board  of  supervisors,  and  city  attorney  and  aider- 
man  of  Buffalo.  In  1889  Gov.  Seward  appointed 
him  master  in  chancery,  and  in  1841  judge  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas."  He  was  elected  a member 
of  the  state  assembly  in  1845,  and  iu  1847  liecame  a 
member  of  congress.  On  July  24),  1850,  Mr.  Hall 
became  postmaster-general  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Fill- 
more, and  continued  to  hold  that  office  until  1852, 
when  he  wf»s  appointed  U.  8,  judge  for  the  northern 
district  of  New  York,  a position  which  he  held  until 
his  death.  Judge  Hall  was  a man  of  much  more 
than  ordinary  ability,  an  able  and  upright  judge,  and 
thoroughly  capable  and  qualified  for  administrative 
office.  He  died  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y„  March  2,  1874. 

HUBBARD,  Samuel  Dickinson,  postmaster- 
general.  was  boru  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  Aug.  10, 
1799.  After  preparing  for  college  he  was  sent  to 
Yale,  where  he  was  graduated  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
and  after  leaving  college  entered  a law  office  with  the 
intention  of  devoting  himself  to  that  profession.  He 
became  suddenly  wealthy,  however,  by  inheritance, 
and  giving  up  the  law  invested  his  capital,  or  a por- 
tion of  it, In  manufacturing.  He  liecamc  prominent 
in  his  neighborhood,  interested  himself  in  politics  as 
a whig,  and  was  sent  to  congress  from  his  district  in 
1845,  serving  in  the  house  of  representatives  four 
years.  He  was  appointed  postmnster  general  by 
President  Fillmore,  and  assumed  the  office  Feb.  15, 
1852,  continuing  in  the  cabinet  until  the  close  of 
that  administration.  Returning  to  Connecticut  he 
devoted  himself  to  edueatioua!  ami  charitable  ob- 
jects, being  president  of  the  Middletown  Bible  Soci- 
ety until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Middletown 
Oct.  8.  1855. 

JOHNSON,  Reverdy,  attorney-general.  (See 
Vol.  IV.,  p.  871.) 

CRITTENDEN,  J.  J.,  attorney-general.  (See 
Index.) 

BUTLER,  William  Orlando,  soldier  and  can- 
didate for  vice-president  (1848),  was  horn  in  Jessa- 
mine county,  Ky.,  in  1791,  of  a family  memorable 


for  military  renown.  His  grandfather,  a native  of 
Irelaud,  emigrated  to  America  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania.  He 
had  five  sons,  who  all  entered  the  American  army  on 
the  outbreak  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and"  the 
patriotism  and  bravery  of  the  whole  family  became 
so  celebrated  that  Gen.  Washington  is  said  to  have 
once  given  as  a toast,  “The  Butlers  and  their  five 
sons,”  while  Gen.  Lafayette  said  of  them,  “When 
I want  a thing  well  done  I order  a Butler  to  do  it.” 
William  O.  was  the  son  of  Percival  Butler,  the 
fourth  of  these  five  brothers.  He  went  to  Transyl- 
vania University,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1812, 
and  was  studying  law'  in  the 
office  of  Roliert  Wickliffe  when 
the  war  with  England  broke  out. 

Young  Butler  enlisted  as  a pri- 
vate, but  was  elected  corporal 
before  the  army  marched,  and 
was  soon  made  ensign.  His  reg- 
iment, under  command  of  Gen. 

Winchester,  advanced  against 
the  enemy  near  Frenchtown  on 
the  river  Raisin,  and  fought  two 
battles,  one  ou  Jan.  18, 1818,  in 
which  the  Americans  were  vic- 
torious, and  another  four  days 
later,  when  they  were  defeated 
and  young  Butler  received  a 
dangerous  wound,  being  one 
of  the  few,  however,  who  es- 
caped the  massacre  by  which 
the  British  Col.  Proctor  dls- 
raced  himself  in  violation  of 
is  word  of  honor.  He  was  captured  and  carried 
through  Canada  to  Fort  Niagara,  where  he  remained 
until  1814,  when  he  was  exchanged,  and  returning 
home  was  ordered  South  with  the  rank  of  captain  to 
join  Gen.  Jackson.  He  was  present  at  the  attack  on 
Pensacola  and  in  the  fighting  before  New  Orleans  on 
Dec.  28d.  He  also  fought  In  the  celebrated  battle 
of  Jan.  8th.  and  was  b revetted  major  for  his  conduct 
on  this  occasion,  while  Gen.  Jackson  appointed  him 
amemlierof  his  staff.  In  1817  he  returned  to  the  study 
of  the  law,  and  was  admitted  to  practice.  He  married 
and  settled  on  his  patrimonial  estate  at  the  union  of 
the  Ohio  and  Kentucky  rivers,  where  he  continued 
to  reside  for  twenty -five  years.  He  served  in  the 
legislature  and  also  from  1889  to  1848  as  a member 
of  congress.  He  ran  for  govomor  for  the  state  of 
Kentucky  in  1844,  hut  was  defeated.  He  succeeded, 
however,  in  largely  diminishing  the  usual  majority 
of  the  whig  patty.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  witu 
Mexico,  Col.  Butler  was  created  a major-general  and 
marched  with  the  Kentucky  and  other  volunteers  to 
the  aid  of  Gen.  Taylor.  In  the  siege  of  Monterey, 
Butler  was  second  in  command,  ana  while  bravely 
leading  his  men  during  the  street  fighting,  was 
wounded  and  carried  from  the  field.  After  he  had 
recovered  he  joined  Gen.  Scott  and  was  present  at 
the  capture  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  Congress  pre- 
sented him  with  a sword  of  honor  for  his  bravery  at 
Monterey,  and  the  state  of  Kentucky  gave  him  an- 
other. Gen.  Butler  was  in  command  at  the  liattle  of 
Saltillo  aud  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  army, 
succeeding  Gen.  Scott,  at  the  time  of  the  declaration 
of  peace,  May  29,  1848.  The  national  democratic  con- 
vention the  same  year  nominated  0»m.  Cass  and  Wil- 
liam O.  Butler  for  president  ami  vice  president,  but 
they  were  defeated  by  Van  Buren  and  Adams.  In 
1855  he  was  offered  the  appointment  of  governor  of 
Nebraska,  butdeeliued  it.  In  1861  lie  went  to  Wash- 
ington as  a member  of  the  “Peace  Congress.”  He 
published  a collection  of  poems,  called  “The  Boat- 
man's Horn,  and  Other  Poems."  A life  of  him  by 
Francis  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  was  published  in  1848.  ife 
died  h*  Carrollton,  Ky.,  Aug.  6,  1880. 
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PARKER,  George  Washington,  railroad 
president,  was  bom  m Springfield,  111.,  Aug.  12, 
1830,  son  of  Leonard  Buford  Parker,  born  in  Wash- 
ington county.  Pa.,  in  1780,  a soldier  in  the  war  of 
1812  under  Gen.  Jacksou,  and  a member  of  his  staff 
at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  n soldier  in  the  Black 
Hawk  war,  and  sheriff  of  Hardin  county,  Ky., 
whose  father,  Abraham  Parker,  born  in  'Chester 
county,  Pa.,  in  1758,  was  a revolutionary  patriot. 
His  mother,  Elizabeth  Falrleigh,  was  the  daughter 
of  Andrew  and  Lettieia  (Swan)  Falrleigh,  of  Eliza- 
bethtown, Ky.  In  1821)  his  parents  removed  to 
Paris,  111.,  and  were  among  the  first  settlers  of  that 
place.  From  there  they  went  to  Springfield  in  1835, 
and  in  a few  years  to  Fort  Madison,  la.,  where 
his  father  died  March  11),  1841. 
The  mother,  with  her  two  sons, 
Andrew  and  George,  then  removed 
to  Eli/.abetlitowu,  Ky.,  und  in  1844 
she  was  marri<;d  to  Miles  II. 
Thomas,  a thrifty  farmer  of  that 
place.  The  son,  George,  acquired 
liis  rudimentary  education  at  the 
country  schools  iu  Hardin  county, 
doing  farm  work  during  the  sum- 
mers, and  at  the  Elizabethtown 
Academy,  where  he  learned  the 
trade  of  printer,  serving  in  the 
otllce  of  the  “ Elizabethtown  Reg- 
ister” four  years.  His  first  jour 
nalistic  venture  was  the  cstab 
lishiug  of  the  "Elizabethtown 
Intelligencer,"  which  he  con- 
ducted successfully  for  two  years, 
and  then  sold  it  to  good  advan- 
tage. lie  afterwards  established 
the  “Free  Press’’  at  Glasgow,  Ky.,  and  after 
cue  year  sold  it  out,  and  with  the  proceeds  pur- 
sued his  legal  studies,  first  with  his  cousin,  Col. 
Thomas  B.  Fairlcigh,  at  Brandenburg.  Ky.,  for  two 
years,  ami  then  at  the  law  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Louisville,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
1831  with  high  honors.  He  began  practice;  at  Char- 
leston, 111.,  meeting  with  unusual  success.  In  18(13 
he  was  employed  as  local  counsel  for  the  St.  Louis. 
Alton  and  Terre  Haute  Railroad;  In  1805  was  made 
general  counsel,  and  two  years  later  was  elected  its 
vice-president.  In  1870  he  removed  with  his  family 
to  St.  Louis,  and  took  charge  of  the  road  as  vice- 
president  and  general  manager,  and  in  1887  he  was 
made  president,  and  still  holds  the  position.  He  was 
married,  in  October,  ls03.  to  Aronclla,  only  daughter 
of  Dr.  Aaron  Ferguson,  of  Charleston,  111.  While 
a resident  of  Charleston,  he  was  for  a time  president 
of  the  Second  National  Bank,  and  also  mayor  of  the 
city.  Mr.  Parker  was  a member  of  the  Illinois  state 
legislature  in  1809-70.  After  his  removal  to  SU 
Louis  he  was  made  president  of  tho  Union  Trust  Co. 
of  that  city  at  the  time  of  its  inauguration.  In  1891 
his  health  failed,  and  he  was  forced  to  resign  tile 
presidency  of  the  Trust  Co.,  and  seek  rest  ami  re- 
cuperation in  the  health  resort  at  Carlsbad,  Bohemia, 
at  the  sitnie  time  making  the  tour  of  Europe.  He  is 
now  vice-president  of  the  Continental  National  Bank 
of  St.  Louis,  with  which  he  has  been  identified  for 
many  years. 

MORGAN,  Miles,  soldier,  was  bora  In  Bristol, 
England,  in  1010.  He  was  descended  through  along 
line  of  Ivors.  Llewellyns,  and  Morgans,  from  Cadi- 
vorfnwr,  a chieftain  in  Dyfed  or  Pembrokeshire, 
who  died  in  1089.  Ilis  great-grandfather.  Sir  John 
Morgan,  had  a son,  William,  who  is  recorded  as 
" apprenticed  to  a saddler  ” in  Bristol,  in  1559.  That 
the  descendant  of  a line  of  landed  gentlemen  should 
have  been  sent  out.  as  an  apprentice  is  rather  start- 
ling. Still  there  may  have  been  loss  of  fortune  to 
account  for  it;  an  explanation  not  at  all  improbable 


when  we  find  this  William’s  grandson  (afterwards 
Capt.  Miles  Morgan)  emigrating  to  the  w ildcniess 
of  America.  He  sailed  from  Bristol  in  one  of  the 
ships  that  carried  emigrants  to  America,  and  arrived 
at  Boston  in  April,  1630.  He  joined  theexpcdillon 
into  the  wilderness,  led  by  Col.  Pyratreou,  and  set- 
tled at  what  is  now  Springfield,  Mass.  Here  he 
built  a fortified  block-house  on  the  Connecticut 
river,  and  soon  after  married  Prudence  Gilbert,  who, 
in  company  with  her  parents,  was  a fellow-voyager 
on  the  same  ship  with  iiiru.  Capt.  Morgan  fought 
in  "King  Philip's  War,”  particularly  at  the  sack  of 
Springfield.  His  block-house  was  the  refuge  of  the 
survivors,  after  the  burning  of  the  settlement,  until 
dispatches  could  be  sent  to  Hadley,  and  the  stand- 
ing army  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  could 
lie  sent  to  their  rescue.  In  1879  the  citizens  of 
Springfield  erected  a bronze  statue  of  him  in  tho 
public  square,  to  commemorate  his  services.  Of  Ids 
six  sons,  the  second,  Jonathan,  was  the  father  of  Dea- 
con David  Morgan,  who,  with  others,  settled  the 
town  of  Brimfield,  Mass.,  in  1080.  J.  Pierpont  Mor- 
gan, of  New  York  city,  who  is  at  present  (1895)  sen- 
ior partner  of  the  London  house  of  J.  8.  Morgan  & 
Co.,  and  Drexel,  Morgan  & Co.  of  New  York  city, 
is  one  of  his  descendants.  He  died  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  in  1650. 

LEWIS,  Charles  Henry,  jurist,  was  bom  *\.Erie 
county,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  17,  1839,  son  of  Orin  and  Betsy 
Lewis.  In  the  summer  of  1840  the  family  removed 
to  the  then  new  land  of  southern  Wisconsin. 
The  father  erected  a mill  at  Lewisburg,  later  Che- 
mung. After  two  years  the  family  removed  to 
Boone  county,  111.  In  1851  they  went  to  Inde|»end- 
once,  la.,  where  the  father  conducted  a farm  and 
a furniture  store.  Later,  the  father  removed  to  Quas- 
queton,  la.,  where  lie  died.  The  son  attended  the 
district  schools,  and  iu  1859  liegnn  a course  of  study 
at  Cornell  College,  la.  In  1802  he  enlisted  as  a pri- 
vate In  Company  II,  27th  Iowa  infantry.  After  one 
year's  service  lie  was  made  sergeant-major  of  the 
regiment,  and  iu  March,  1864,  was  promoted  to  ad- 
jutant of  the  regiment.  The 
regiment  was  mustered  out  at 
Clinton,  la.,  Aug.  5,  1865.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  he  returned 
to  Quusqnclon,  and  for  three 
years  engaged  in  the  mercan- 
tile aud  milling  business.  He 
then  entered  the  law  depart- 
ment of  the  State  University  at 
Iowa  City,  and  was  graduated 
with  the  class  of  1869.  He  was 
married,  March  31,  1860,  to 
Emma  E.  Kellogg.  In  the 
spring  of  1869  he  located  at  Cher- 
okee, la.,  aud  began  there  the 
practice  of  law.  Ho  served  as 
county  superintendent  of  schools, 
and  as  county  recorder.  In 
1870  he  was  elected  district  attor- 
ney of  the  fourth  judicial  dis- 
trict of  Iowa,  and  filled  the  position  for  four  years, 
la  1874  he  was  elected  presiding  judge  of  the  fourth 
judicial  district  of  Iowa,  then  comprising  twenty 
counties.  In  1878  he  was  re-elected  by  an  increased 
majority.  In  1882  he  was  again  re-elected  byastlll 
greater  majority,  and  again  in  1886,  and  continued 
to  serve  until  January.  1891.  In  Judge  Lewis’s  long 
career  upon  the  bench,  he  won  the  favor,  admira- 
tion, and  respect  of  nil.  Judge  Lewis  is  a strict 
temperance  man,  and  was  thorough  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  all  laws.  He,  upon  retiring  from  the  bench, 
again  took  up  the  practice  of  law  in  Sioux  City,  aud 
is  iu  a fair  way  of  building  up  a fortune,  which  his 
long  service  on  the  bench  deprived  him  from  accu- 
mulating. 
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SMITH,  Eugene  Allen,  geologist,  was  Item  in 
- Washington,  Autauga  co.,  Ala.,  Oct.  27,  1841.  Ilia 
father,  Samuel  I*.  Smith.  M.I)..  was  born  in  Jones 
county,  On.,  of  parents  who  came  from  North  Car- 
olina. His  mother  (nee  Adelaide  J.  Allen),  was 
lwrn  in  Windsor,  Conn. ; on  her  mother's  side  being 
a descendant  of  the  Phelps  and  Loomis  families  of 
that  place.  Eugcue  A.  Smith  attended  school  in  Pratt- 
ville  until  1855,  when  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  and 
soon  after  entered  the  public  high  school  on  Broad 
street.  In  1859  he  returned  to  Alabama,  and  be- 
came a student  in  the  Junior  class  of  the  University 
of  Alabama  in  1860.  This  college  adopted  the  mil- 
itary system  of  government  at  this  time,  and  young 
Smith  was  a member  of  the  first  cor  (is  of  cadets. 

In  the  spring  of  1862,  ho  was 
detailed  along  witli  other  cadets, 
to  drill  recruits  at  a camp  of  in- 
struction in  Greenville,  Ala.,  and 
did  not  return  to  the  univer- 
sity to  graduate,  although  the  de- 
gree of  A.B.  was  conferred  upon 
the  members  of  this  class.  He 
was  with  one  of  tbc  companies 
which  be  had  been  drilling,  as 
first  lieutenant,  during  the  cam- 
paign through  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky,  taking  |>art  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Mu m fora vi lie,  and  the 
battle  of  Perry vllle.  When  the 
company  went  into  winter  quar- 
ters at  Knoxville,  he  whs  detail- 
ed to  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama, as  instructor  in  tactics, 
where  he  remained  until  the  end 
of  the  war.  In  the  autumn  of  1865  he  went  to  Eu- 
rope, and  remained  three  years  in  Berlin,  Goettingen, 
and  Hcidcllierg,  attending  lectures  in  chemistry, 
physics,  botany,  mineralogy,  and  geology.  In  the 
spring  of  1868  he  passed  witli  the  highest  grade, 
gumma  cum  Uuulc,  an  examination  for  the  degree  of 
Ph.I).  in  Heidelberg,  having  for  his  muiu  subject 
mineralogy  and  gemogy,  ami  for  minor  subjects, 
chemistry  and  botany,  and  he  remained  another 
semester  at  Heidelberg  in  attendance  on  lectures. 
During  the  three  years  of  his  stay  in  Europe,  he 
spent  all  his  vacations  ami  holidays  in  traveling,  and 
visited  Russia,  Poland,  Holland,  and  the  Nether- 
lands, most  of  the  German  states,  Switzerland,  the 
Tyrol,  Austria,  France,  and  Italy,  and  on  his  way 
hack  to  America  went  to  England  and  Scotland. 
He  returned  to  America  in  the  winter  of  1868,  and 
went  immediately  to  the  University  of  Mississippi, 
serving  as  assistant  on  the  geological  survey.  Ilere 
he  8|>ent  the  next  three  years  chiefly  in  making 
chemical  analyses  of  soils  for  the  survey,  but  lie  also 
made  several  excursions  into  the  cretaceous  and  ter- 
tiary formations  of  the  stale,  and  in  1871  published 
li is  first  puper,  “On  the  Geology  of  the  Mississippi 
Bottom.  In  the  summer  of  1871  he  was  elected  to 
the  professorship  of  geology  ami  mineralogy  at  the 
University  of  Alabama.  lie  married,  in  1872,  Jen- 
nie, a daughter  of  Lnndon  C.  Garland,  chancellor 
of  Vanderbilt  University.  In  1878  ho  was  appointed 
state  geologist  of  Alabama,  and  for  ten  years  his 
work  on  the  survey  was  done  gratuitously. ' In  1880 
he  did  some  work  for  the  tenth  census,  and  furnished 
reports  upon  Alabama  and  Florida  for  the  cotton 
culture  volumes  of  that  census.  While  visiting  Flor- 
ida on  account  of  this  work,  lie  made  the  discovery 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  laminsuln  of  Florida  was 
underlaid  by  a substratum  of  the  Vicksburg  or 
Eocene  limestone,  which  comes  to  the  surface  at  in- 
tervals down  the  peninsula,  through  the  overlying 
Miocene  and  later  formations.  The  results  of  this 
trip  were  published  in  the  " American  Journal  of 
Science  ” for  April,  1881,  He  also  wrote  for  the 


fourth  report  of  the  U.  8.  Entomological  Commission, 
a general  description  of  the  climate,  geological  and 
agricultural  features  of  the  cotton-producing  states. 
For  many  years  l)r.  Smith  also  had  charge  of  the 
instruction' in  chemistry  at  the  university.  In  1888 
a new  chemical  laboratory  was  erected,  and  under 
his  direction  fitted  up  with  everything  needful  to 
make  it  one  of  tiie  best  equipped  and  most  conven- 
ient laboratories  in  the  South.  Dr.  Smith  wns  ap- 
pointed honorary  commissioner  from  Alabama  to 
the  Paris  Exposition  of  1878.  He  is  a member  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  served  as  secretary  of  the  Geological  sec- 
tion, and  as  a member  of  the  committees  appointed 
by  that  body  on  the  International  Geological  Con- 
gress, ami  upon  the  Geological  Congress  Auxiliary 
of  the  Columbian  Exposition.  He  has  also  served 
on  the  council  of  the  American  Geological  Society, 
of  which  lie  is  oneof  t lie  original  members.  He  pre- 
pared for  I lie  International  Geological  congress  the 
rej>ortof  the  American  sub-committee  on  the  Marine 
Cenozoio. 

READ,  John,  colonist,  was  horn  in  Dublin,  Ire- 
land. in  1688.  He  came  of  a notable  and  wealthy 
family,  but  the  death  of  Ids  fiancee  drove  him.  about 
1725,  to  America,  where  lie  acquired  large  estates  in 
t he  northern  part  of  Maryland  and  Delaware.  In 
1742  he  founded  Charlestown,  Cecil  co.,  Md.,  as 
a rival  to  Baltimore,  hut  it  did  not  fulfil  his  expecta- 
tions. He  wns  a military’  ofllccr  of  the  colony,  hut 
spent  tiie  latter  part  of  his  life  mostly  on  his  estate  in 
New  Castle  county,  Del., where  bodied  June  17, 1756, 
leaving  tiiree  sous,  who  attained  distinction  respec- 
tively in  civil  pursuits,  in  the  navy,  and  in  the  army. 

SHERWOOD,  Adiel,  clergyman,  was  horn  at 
Fort  Edward,  N.  Y„  Oct.  8, 179L  II  is  great -grand- 
fallier,  Dr.  Thomas  Sherwood,  emigrated  from  Eng- 
land to  New  York  In  1688.  He  wns  graduated  at  Union 
College,  Schenectady,  N,  Y.,  in  1817,  and  entered  An- 
dover Theological  Seminary.  11c  prenehed  in  Savan- 
nah, Ga.,  in  1818,  and  taught  school  two  years  at 
Waynesboro',  Ga.  He  was  ordained  at  l&thcsda, 
Greene  co.  At  tiie  Sarcpta  Association,  Ruckers- 
vilic,  Elbert  co.,  Ga.,  he  offered  tiie  resolution 
to  form  a state  Baptist  convention,  which  resulted 
in  the  Georgia  slate  Baptist  con- 
vention. In  1828,  in  tiie  triennial 
convention  at  Washington  city, 
he  presented  tiie  resolution  that 
started  the  organization  of  state 
conventions.  He  was  pastor  of 
churchesat  Pcnfield,  Milled  geville, 

Macon,  Greensboro’,  Grilfin,  Mon- 
ti Cello,  nud  Greenville,  Ga.  He 
was  a great  educator,  teaching 
school  and  establishing  a manual 
labor  school  in  Eaton ; offered 
tiie  resolution  that  resulted  in  es- 
tablishing Mercer  University,  and 
was  in  1888  its  professor  of  sacred 
literature  throe  years;  professor  in 
Columbian  College,  Washington 
D.  (!.,  in  1887;  president  ShurtlelT 
College,  Alton,  111.,  in  1841;  president  Masonic  Col- 
lege, Lexington,  Mo.,  1848-Uit;  and  president  Mar- 
shall College,  Griffin,  Ga.,  in  1857.  He  received  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  from  Union  College.  Dr.  Sherwood 
was  of  most  commanding  person  and  had  the  larg- 
est intellectuality,  and  moral  elevation.  His  spirit 
was  Christian  to  the  core,  vital  with  a lovable  senti- 
ment, and  full  of  sweet  humility.  Simple,  modest, 
anil  learned,  lie  was  oue  of  the  early  giants  of  his 
church.  He  had  a creative  mind  and  fine  busi- 
ness ability.  He  knew  every  president  from  Wash- 
ington to  Grant,  and  twenty  of  tiie  governors  of 
Georgia  from  Mitchell  to  Jenkins,  was  the  personal 
friend  of  nineteen  U.  S.  senators,  and  aided  in  edu- 
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eating  thirty  young  Baptist  ministers.  Ho  married, 
in  1821,  Mrs.  “Early,  widow  of  Gov.  Early,  and  in 
1824  Miss  Hcriot  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Sherwood 
died  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Aug.  18,  1879. 

HALL,  Charles  Cuthbert,  clergyman,  was 
born  in  New  York  city,  Sept.  8,  1852,  son  of  Wil- 
liam C.  Hall,  tho  head  of  a prosperous  firm  of  im- 
porting druggists.  The  son  was  educated  at  his 
father’s  home  in  Now  Wind- 
sor, on  the  Hudson,  N.  Y., 
where  the  family  made  their 
home.  He  was  prepared  for 
college  by  a tutor,  was  matric- 
ulated at  Williams  College. 
Sept.  8,  1808,  and  was  gradu- 
ated in  tho  class  of  1872.  His 
boyhood  ambition  was  to  be- 
come a clergyman,  but  soon 
after  entering  college  his  voice 
failed  him,  and  he  then  deter- 
mined to  make  journalism  his 
profession, and  directed  his  edu- 
cation to  that  end.  As  the  time 
for  his  graduation  approached, 

- his  voice  was  restored,  and 

— ” he  pronounced  his  commence- 

ment oration  with  ease  and 
effect.  He  at  once  forsook  his 
journalistic  intentions,  and  re- 
turned to  his  earlier  plans  of  preparing  for  the  min- 
istir.  He  entered  the  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
in  New  York,  iu  October.  1872,  and  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  1874.  He  then  devoted  one  year  to  study  at 
the  Presbvterian  College  at  London,  England,  and  at 
the  Free  Church  College,  Edinburgh,  Scotlnnd.  On 
his  return  to  America  he  was  ordaiued  to  the  minis- 
try in  December,  1875,  and  installed  pastor  of  the 
Union  Presbyterian  Church,  Newburgh,  N.  Y., 
where  lie  succeeded  Wendell  Prime.  Early  in  1877 
he  accepted  a eall  from  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  was  installed 

Eastor  May  10,  1877,  ns  a successor  to  Daniel 
i.  Carroll.  lie  received  the  degree  of  D.D. 
from  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  iu 
1889.  Dr.  Hall  is  a polished  pulpit  orator,  is  fond 
of  music,  and  well  versed  in  hymnulogv.  He  was 
a collaborator  with  Prof.  S.  Ln-sar  in  the  compila- 
tion of  the  “Evangelical  Hymnal,  "and  is  the  author 
of  two  volumes  of  sermons  “entitled,  “ Into  His  Mar- 
velous Light  ” and  “ Does  God  Send  Trouble  ? ” 
besides  numerous  sermons  and  addresses  in  pumplilet 
form.  Dr.  Hall  was  appointed  Carew  lecturer  at 
the  Ilnrtford  Theological  Seminary  for  1894,  and 
has  published  his  lectures  in  a volume  entitled 
*•  Qualitlcntions  for  Ministerial  Power.”  He  is  a 
director  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York, 
a trustee  of  the  Atlanta  University,  "Georgia,  and 
Williams  College.  In  1894  he  received  an  urgent 
call  to  the  chair  of  sacred  rhetoric  and  pastoral  the- 
ology at  Andover  Tlu-ological  Seminary,  Massachu- 
setts, hut  it  was  declined,  at  the  earnest  solicitation 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  to  which  Dr.  Hall 
bad  so  long  ministered.  After  the  call  had  been  de- 
clined, the  church  signified  its  approval  of  their  pas- 
tor’s action  by  voluntarily  raising  the  sum  of  $50,000 
for  the  extension  of  the  parish  work.  Dr.  Hall  mar- 
ried, in  1877,  Miss  Boy <1.  of  New  Windsor,  N.  Y., 
and  has  two  daughters  and  a sou. 

EAWLE,  Francis,  colonial  author,  was  born  in 
England  about  1600.  He  ami  his  father,  who  was  of 
the  same  name,  were  Quakers,  and  emigrated  in 
1080,  to  esenjx!  persecution  in  England,  acquiring  a 
tract  of  2,500  acres  near  Philadelphia,  where  lie 
founded  the  settlement  known  as  “The  Plymouth 
Friends.”  He  held  several  others,  beginning,  iu 
1088,  with  those  of  justice  of  the  peace  and  of  com- 


mon pleas.  Later  he  was  a member  of  the  council, 
of  the  assembly,  and  chairman  of  its  committee, 
which  in  1722  drew  up  tiro  bill  for  the  emissiou  of 
paper  money.  He  wrote  “ Remedies  for  the  Restor- 
ing the  Sunk  Credit  of  the  Province  ’’  (1721);  “ Ways 
and  Means  for  the  Inhabitants  of  Delaware  to  Be- 
come Rich  ” (1725),  which  is  said  to  be  the  first  book 
printed  by  Franklin,  and  iu  1720  a “Just  Rebuke  to 
a Dialogue  of  James  Logan,”  who  had  attacked  his 
second  pamphlet.  These  are  supposed  to  be  the 
earliest  American  works  on  political  economy.  Rawle 
died  at  Philadelphia,  March  5,  1727. 

BLANCHARD,  Thomas,  inventor,  was  horn 
at  Sutton,  Mass,,  June  24,  1788.  His  original  Amer- 
ican ancestor  was  one  of  a body  of  thirty  Huguenot 
families  who,  about  1710,  fled  to  Massachusetts,  and 
was  granted  by  Gov.  Joseph  Dudley  a tract  of  land 
in  what  is  now  the  towns  of  Oxford  and  Sutton,  in 
Worcester  county.  After  about  twenty  years  the 
settlement  was  broken  up  by  the  Indians,  but 
subsequently  the  settlers  returned.  The  father  of 
Thomas  Blanchard  was  a resj>ectnblc  farmer,  who 
never  gave  any  indications  of  mechanical  genius, 
and  tho  son  seemed  to  be  altogether  misplaced,  for 
he  had  no  taste  for  farming,  and  there  was  nothing 
in  the  entire  district  to  call  out  his  inventive  facul- 
ties. He  received  the  ordinary  common-school  in- 
struction, hut  lie  wus  accounted  a dull  hoy,  an  im- 
pression no  doubt  largely  due  to  an  impediment  in 
nisspeech,  andtotlie  tact  that  all  his  faculties  seemed 
concentrated  upon  mechanical  construction.  He  was 
noted  ns  a hoy  for  his  efficiency  in  tho  New  Eugland 
accomplishment  of  whittling,  rnuking  wonderful 
wind-mills  and  water-wheels  with  his  knife.  When 
thirteen  years  old  he  made  an  apple-paring  machine 
with  which,  at  tho  “ paring-bees  ” held  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, he  could  accomplish  more  thau  a dozen 
girls.  When  he  was  about  eighteen  years  old,  an 
elder  brother  started  iu  a neighboring  district  a fac- 
tory to  make  tacks  by  horse- power,  nnd  he  employed 
the  youth  to  head  the  tacks,  which  had  to  be  done 
oue  hv  one  by  means  of  a vise.  The  hoy  was  no 
sooner  among  the  machinery  than  his  dormant  ge- 
nius was  aroused,  and  lief  ore  many  months  he  had 
constructed  a machine  by  which  he  turned  out  200 
tacks  in  a minute,  and  more  perfect  in  form  than 
those  made  by  baud.  This  machine  he  afterwards 
modified,  so  that  it  made  500  tacks  in  a minute, 
aud  experts  assert  that  it  is  not  capable  of  any  fur- 
ther improvement.  He  worked  at  tack-niakiug  for 
some  years,  then  sold  his  patent  for  $5,000,  and 
turned  his  attention  to  the  im- 
provement of  gun-lmrrcis.  On 
the  Blnckstone  river,  not  far 
from  his  brother's  factory,  was 
an  extensive  armory,  engaged  iu 
supplying  guns  to*  the  govern- 
ment. Thu  proprietor  had  in- 
troduced improvements  by  which 
with  a simple  lathe  lie  could  turn 
the  barrel  round,  and  of  a uni- 
form thickness,  l»ut  to  turn  the 
irregular  form  of  the  butt  baf- 
fled all  his  efforts,  and  those  of 
every  gun-maker  in  the  country. 

The  butt  had  to  he  reduced  by 
hand-filing,  aud  that  cost  $1 
js:r  gun.  After  a year  of  experi- 
menting,  the  proprietor  of  the 
works  heard  of  the  rustic  genius  who  had  invented 
the  tack  machine,  and  sending  for  him,  he  told  him 
what  was  wanted.  Thomas  looked  at  the  machino, 
aud  In-gun  a low,  monotonous  whistle — a habit  of  his 
when  in  a deep  study— and  after  a little  time,  sug- 
gested a simple,  but  altogether  original,  cam-move- 
ment.  This  being  applied,  removed  the  difficulty 
instantly, and  turning  to  the  young  man,  thedelighted 
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proprietor  said:  “ Well,  Thomas,  I don’t  know  what 
you  won’t  do  uext  1 I would  not  be  surprised  if  you 
turned  a gun-stock.”  He  bad  mentioned  a thing 
tluit  was  neither  round  nor  straight  in  any  part  of  it, 
and  to  turn  which  was  deemed  impossi  hie  by  mechan- 
ics. Thomas  uttered  another  of  his  peculiar  whis- 
tles, and  stammered,  “ W-e-e  will  t r-r-trv  that." 
He  was  two  years  in  " t-r-trying  ’’  it,  but  by  that 
time  he  had  produced  a machine  which  revolution- 
ized the  business  of  gun-making.  The  news  traveled 
over  the  country,  being  received  at  first  with  incre- 
dulity, then  with  amazement,  and  orders  liegan  to 
pour  in  for  the  machine,  and  the  young  man’s  repu- 
tation and  fortune  were  made.  For  eight  or  ten  of 
these  machines  ordered  by  the  British  government 
he  received  $40,000.  He  was  soon  requested  by  the 
U.  S.  government  to  take  charge  of  the  stocking  of 
guns  at  the  Springfield  armory,  and  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  invent  a machine  for  mortising  into  tho 
stock  every  part  of  the  gun — a thing  deemed  impos- 
sible by  mechanics.  The  difficult  part  was  the  cut- 
ter. lie  invented  an  instrument  that  would  cut  on 
a straight  line,  bore  a round  hole,  and  cut  down  and 
round  in  any  direction,  so  that  when  the  mortise  was 
completed  the  lock  fitted  closely  to  the  st<»ck.  All 
his  experiments  were  failures  until  he  observed  the 
cut  of  the  borer- worm  in  an  oak  big.  Splitting  open 
the  log,  he  studied  the  creature's  operations  with  a 
microscope,  and  thus  got  his  design — nature’s  own 
mechanical  contrivance.  Spaas  will  not  allow  even 
an  enumeration  of  Mr.  Blanchard's  many  inventions. 
His  patents  alone  number  twenty-five,  and  many  of 
his  contrivances  were  not  patented.  Before  locomo- 
tives were  thought  of,  he  invented  a steam-wagon; 
he  also  constructed  a machine  for  bending  large  tim- 
ber; an  improved  steamboat  for  ascending  rapids; 
a machine  for  simultaneously  cutting  and  folding 
envelopes;  and  various  improvements  in  railroad 
machinery;  in  short,  he  was  a mechanical  prodigy. 
In  bis  early  years  all  his  powers  seemed  to  be  cen- 
tered in  that  of  construction,  but  as  he  grew  older  his 
other  faculties  were  developed,  and  his  speech-im- 
pediment was  couquered,  so  that  he  came  to  be  re- 
cognized as  a man  of  more  than  ordinary  intelli- 
gence and  culture.  He  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Apr. 
16,  1864. 

CHAPPELL,  Absalom  H.,  author,  was  born 
in  Hancock  county,  Ga.,  in  1801.  Ho  was  educated 
at  Ml.  Zion,  under  Dr.  Reman,  and  upon  graduating 
went  to  New  York,  where  be  studied  Ihw.  but  re- 
turned and  finished  bis  studies  under  Judge  Clayton, 
and  was  graduated  at  the  law  depart  nent  of  the 
University  of  Georgia.  After  practicing  in  Sandcrs- 
ville,  Forsyth,  and  Macon,  he  settled  in  Columbus, 
where  he  married  Loretta  Lamar,  the  sister  of  the 
poet,  Mirabeau  Lamar.  He  took  an  active  interest 
in  politics,  and  was  elected  twice  to  tho  legislature, 
aud  once  to  the  twenty-third  congress,  where  he 
showed  an  extraordinary  interest  in  the  development 
of  his  native  state,  and  rendered  services  which  can 
hardly  be  estimated.  He  greatly  assisted  to  develop 
the  railroad  interests  of  the  state  through  a series 
of  articles  on  tho  “ Representative  Business  Men  of 
the  Day.”  When  Prof.  Morse  was  before  congress 
endeavoring  to  get  support  for  his  telegraph  scheme, 
it  was  Col.  Chap[>cll  to  whom  the  committee  on  ways 
and  means  referred  the  question,  and  it  was  he  alone 
who  prepared  the  report,  which  showed  conclusively 
the  wondeful  advantages  and  possibilities  of  the  tele- 
graph system.  aud  it  might  be  said  that  it  Was  almost 
entirely  owing  to  bis  wisdom  and  foresight  that  the 
matter  was  brought  to  a successful  issue.  While  oc- 
cupied with  the  duties  and  responsibility  of  his  pro- 
fession, he  found  time  to  devote  to  literature,  and 
published  three  books,  which  had  a wide  circulation, 
and  gave  him  great  reputation.  These  hooks  con- 
tained “The  O’Conor  War,”  "Middle  Georgia  and  the 


Negro,”  "Gen.  James  Jackson,”  and  "Gen.  An- 
thony Wayne.”  During  the  war  he  took  service  in 
tho  ranks  of  his  native  state,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of 
colonel.  He  was  remarkable  for  the  perfect  purity 
and  simplicity  of  his  character.  He  died  in  Colum- 
bus, Ga. , iu  1878. 

MAC  GAHAN,  Janarius  Aloysius,  journal- 
ist, was  born  near  New  Lexington,  O.,  June  12, 
1844.  His  father  died  when  he  was  a child,  aud  bis 
youth  was  spent  on  his  mother’s  farm.  He  received 
Iiis  education  in  the  common  schools,  and  later  at- 
tended a business  college.  From  1860to  1868  be  was 
a bookkeeper  iu  Huntingdon,  ind.,  and  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  at  the  same  time  corresponding  for  newspapers 
and  commencing  the  study  of  law.  In  1860  he  vis- 
ited England,  traveled  on  the  continent,  aud  then 
resinned  his  law  studies  in  Belgium.  In  1870  he 
became  correspondent  for  the  New  York  " Herald,” 
and  was  the  only  representative  of  a foreign  journal 
in  Paris  during  the  reign  of  the  commune,  which  be 
deserilted  in  graphic  letters  that  attracted  wide  at- 
tention. In  1871  be  visited  southern  Russia,  and 
then  became  the  St.  Petersburg  corres|>oudent  of 
the  “ Herald.”  In  1872  hctmveuxl  with  Gen.  W.  T. 
Sliernmn  through  the  Caucasus,  and  later  reported  the 
proceedings  of  the  Geneva  conference.  Iu  January, 
1873,  having  been  refused  jiermission  to  accompany 
the  Russian  expedition  against  Khiva,  he  made  the 
journey  across  the  Central  Asian 
desert  alone,  reached  Khiva  in  safe- 
ty, aud  witnessed  the  fall  of  the 
city.  While  in  Khiva  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  younger  Skab- 
elelT,  then  a colonel,  who  remained 
bis  warm  friend  until  death.  He 
returned  to  Europe  early  in  1874, 
and  published  a book  embody- 
ing bis  exjHjricuces  and  entitled 
" Campaigning  on  the  Oxus," 
which  is  a brilliant  and  authorita- 
tive description  of  Central  Asia. 

In  July,  1874.be  visited  Spain,  and 
until  April,  1876.  followed  the  oper- 
ations of  theCarlist  insurrectionists. 

On  one  occasion,  while  wearing  a 
Carlist  uniform,  be  was  captured 
by  the  imperial  authorities  and 
sentenced  to  be  shot,  lmt  was  saved 
by  the  timely  intervention  of  the 
American  consul-general.  He  left  Spain  for  Cuba, 
where  lie  reported  the  Virginius  complications.  In 
June.  1875,  be  sailed  with  Sir  Allan  Young,  on 
the  Pandom,  for  the  Arctic  seas  in  search  of  the 
lost  crew  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  the  last  ex|>cditiun 
of  its  kind  undertaken.  His  experiences  during  this 
journey  are  given  iu  “ Under  the  Northern  Lights.” 
In  June,  1876,  be  visiter!  Bulgaria  as  the  corre- 
spondent of  the  " London  News,  and  wrote  a scries 
of  letters  describing  the  Turkish  massacres  in  tiiat 
country,  that  aroused  the  indignation  of  the  world, 
and  led,  in  the  end,  to  the  declaration  of  war  by 
Russia  against  Turkey.  During  the  winter  of  1876- 
77  be  was  in  St.  Petersburg,  watching  tho  prepara- 
tions for  war.  Though  severely  injured  by  a fall 
from  a horse,  he  was  with  the  first  Russian  army 
corps  that  crossed  the  Pruth,  and  be  followed  the 
progress  of  the  war  from  Plevna  to  San  Ktefano. 
His  letters,  permanently  preserved  in  book  form, 
give  the  most  vivid  mid  faithful  account  of  the 
Russo-Turkan  war  extant.  While  the  treaty  of  San 
Slefano  was  being  negotiated,  he  fell  ill  of  typhus 
fever,  contracted  from  a friend  whom  lie  lmd  nursed 
back  to  health,  aud  died  on  June  9,  1878.  He  was 
buried  at  Scutari,  on  the  Asian  hank  of  the  Rospho- 
rus,  hut  subsequently  the  legislature  of  Ohio  made 
an  appropriation  for  the  transfer  of  his  remains  and 
their  reinterment  in  his  native  place,  lie  left  a 
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wife,  a Russian  lady  to  whom  he  was  married  in 
1874,  and  one  son,  both  now  (1891)  residents  of  New 
York  city.  To  Muc  Gallon  lielongs  the  chief  credit 
for  putting  a new  face  on  the  Eastern  question,  and 
chauging  the  map  of  the  Balkan  |>eninsula.  He  has 
been  truly  regarded  as  the  liberator  of  Bulgaria,  and 
on  each  recurring  anniversary  of  his  death,  masses 
for  the  repose  of  his  soul  arc  said  in  every  Bulgarian 
church.  To  extraordinary  talent  he  added  acute 
perception,  intense  activity,  and  entire  fearlessness  in 
the  face  of  danger,  lie  lias  been  truly  described  by 
one  who  knew  him  well,  ns  the  " greatest  and  noblest 
of  the  knighls  errant  of  the  press.” 

SALTUS,  Francis  Saltus,  poet,  was  born  in 
New  York,  June  12,  1850.  Ilis  father  was  a man 
in  prosperous  circumstances,  who  spared  no  expense 
in  his  son's  education.  His  mother 
was  a superb  and  enthusiastic  musi- 
cian, and  Ids  paternal  grand-mother 
a woman  of  rare  poetic  talent  and 
accomplishment.  He  was  sent  to 
Pnris  to  finish  his  education,  and  trav- 
eled extensively  in  Europe.  He  be- 
gan to  write  at  an  early  age,  winning 
school  honors  with  a readiness  that 
made  competition  with  him  useless, 
and  published  “ Honey  and  Gall  ” 
in  1873,  before  he  was  twenty  years 
old.  Fugitive,  serious,  ami  humor- 
ous poems  flowed  from  his  pen  until 
his  death,  but  with  the  exception  of 
a paper  edition  of  humorous  sonnets 
on  the  plots  of  comic  operas,  pub- 
lished under  the  pen-name  of  " Cupid 
Jones,”  no  collection  was  published 
until  after  his  death,  when  two  vol- 
umes, “Shadows  ami  Ideals”  and  “The  Witch  of 
Endor,  nnd  Other  Poems,”  appeared.  There  still 
remain  two  volumes  of  miscellaneous  poetry,  one 
volume  of  sonnets,  two  volumes  of  French  poems, 
one  volume  of  poems  in  other  foreign  languages, 
one  volume  of  children's  poetry,  and  two  volumes 
of  comic  verse.  Besides  these  there  was  destroyed 
by  a tire  in  a New  York  warehouse  where  his  manu- 
scripts wore  stored,  a poem  entitled  “Niini  Novgo- 
rod,” which  would  have  made  a lurge  volume.  Tie 
was  a linguist  of  rare  excellence,  and  the  ease  with 
which  he  mastered  foreign  languages,  and  the  patois 
of  out-of-the-way  regions,  was  marvelous.  The 
rapidity  witli  which  he  worked,  and  his  varied  Hu- 
quistic  attainments  can  best  he  appreciated  from  his 
“Life  of  Donizetti."  This  is  the  most  complete 
musical  biography  extant,  and  a work  of  such  mag- 
nitude that  it  ordinarily  would  be  the  work  of  one 
man's  lifetime.  The  manuscript  is  sutlieient  to 
make  700  printed  pages,  and  involved  much  travel, 
a large  expenditure  of  money,  and  a correspond- 
ence that  became  gigantic  in  its  proportions.  He 
gave  much  time  to  musical  biography,  writing  mon- 
ographs on  Rossini,  Bellini,  and  the  “kings”  of 
song.  He  was  a contributor  to  numberless  Euro- 
pean patters,  and  his  letters  arc  widely  quoted,  lie 
was  prolitle  in  those  witty  and  humorous  dialogues 
which  enliven  the  daily  press,  often  writing  from  fifty 
to  100  in  a day.  More  than  10.000  of  these  were 
published,  and  a large  number  still  remain  in  manu- 
script. Besides  these  he  wrote  crazv  histories  of 
the  United  States,  France,  Rome,  England,  ami 
Germany,  and  a comic  Robinson  Crusoe,  a comic 
cook-l>ook  and  a comic  Bible.  He  was  also  a writer 
of  short  stories  in  the  vein  of  Theophile  Gautier  and 
Foe,  but  ditfering  from  them  in  thought  and  power. 
His  originality  and  imagination,  with  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  French  literature,  have  made 
these  stories  iwxlels  of  concise  romance.  There  is 
cuough  material  in  his  literary  remains  to  till  at  least 


fifty  volumes.  Moreover,  lie  was  a musical  com- 
poser of  great  force  and  beauty,  and  was  almost  as 
prolific  in  this  branch  of  art'  He  composed  two 
o(*eras,  “Marie  Stuart"  and  “Joan  of  Arc,”  licsidcs 
several  short  comic  operas.  Ho  composed  some 
2,000  fugitive  pieces,  all  of  which  have  merit,  nnd 
some  are  veritable  gems  of  melody.  In  improvisa- 
tion Saltus  was  unrivaled,  lie  could  compose  mel- 
odies witli  strange  and  beautiful  harmony,  without 
previous  thought  or  study.  His  brilliant  soul  suc- 
cumbed to  a brief  illness,  and  he  died  June  25,  1889. 
The  work  of  Francis  Saltus,  in  its  prodigious  amount, 
in  its  variety,  in  the  originality  of  its  thought,  and 
the  curious  nnd  vivid  imagination  displayed,  gives 
evidence  that  our  literature  has  produced  a phe- 
nomenon. 

THOMPSON,  Zadoc,  naturalist  and  historian 
of  Vermont,  was  born  at  Bridgewater,  Windsor  co.t 
Vt.,  May  23,  1796.  His  family  were  in  straitened 
financial  circumstances,  uud  lie  was  not  able  to  avail 
himself  of  the  educational  facilities  of  the  public 
schools,  but  lie  studied  diligently  in  his  spare  mo- 
ments, and  having  a natural  aptitude  for  learning, 
with  the  assistance  of  Rev.  Walter  Chapin,  he  was 
able  to  prepare  himself  for  college.  To  obtain  the 
necessary  means  lie  did  literary  work,  his  first  publi- 
cation being  un  almanac  for  1819.  This  enabled  him 
to  liegin  ill's  course  at  the  State  University,  at 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1823,  having  acquired  a 
reputation  for  solid  attainments  in  science.  For 
many  years  he  made  astronomical  calculations  for 
tiie  “ Vermont  Register.”  and  afterwards,  until  his 
death,  for  “ Walton’s  Register.”  In  1824  lie  pub- 
lished a “ Gazeleer  of  Vermont,”  and  the  following 
year  became  tutor  in  the  university,  publishing  an 
arithmetic  during  his  spare  moments.  At  one  time 
lie  taught  in  t he  Burlington  Academy,  nnd  later  kept 
a private  school  for  young  ladies.  He  edited  the 
“Iris”  (1828),  and  the  “Green  Mountain  Reposi- 
tory” (1832).  and  wrote  a “ His- 
tory of  Vermont  ”(1833).  In  1833- 
37  he  was  at  Hatleyand  Sherbrooke, 

Canada,  where  heprepareda  “Geog- 
raphy of  Canada.”  He  received 
deacon's  orders  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church  in  183<i,but  found 
iiis  health  too  precarious  to  justify 
him  in  taking  charge  of  a parish. 

In  1837  lie  became  a teacher  in 
the  Vermont  Episcopal  Institute 
at  Burlington,  uud  in  1845  state 
geologist:  this  position  he  held  for 
three  years,  collecting  over  8,000 
specimens,  and  putting  forth  in 
18-18  “Geography  and  Geology  of 
Vermont.”  Ilis  most  important 
work.  “ Natural,  Civil,  and  Slatisti- 
cal  History  of  Vermont,”  appeared 
by  instalments  in  1841-42-43,  and 
with  au  appendix  in  1853.  This 
work  was  highly  estimated  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  permanently  connected  his  name  with  the  litera- 
ture of  his. stnte!  In  lt<45-47  he  was  made  assistant 
geologist  under  Prof.  Charles  B.  Adams.  In  1850 
Be  read  n paper  nt  Boston  on  the  geology  of  his 
state,  which  was  received  with  great  commendation. 
In  1851  he  was  state  commissioner  to  the  Loudon 
Exposition,  and  upon  his  return  gave  a very  inter- 
esting account  to  the  press  under  the  title  of  “Jour- 
nal of  a Trip."  In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  chemistry  and  natural  history  iu  tho 
University  of  Vermont,  nud  two  years  later  was 
commissioned  state  geologist  and  naturalist  to  take 
up  the  work  so  unwisely  interrupted  iu  1847,  Prof. 
Thompson  entered  upon  this  work  with  great  earn- 
estness. and  suspended  his  labors  in  the  university 
iu  order  to  make  more  rapid  progress  in  it.  For 
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more  than  two  years  it  absorbed  all  his  time  and 
labor,  when  lie  was  attacked  with  an  niTcctiou  of 
the  heart,  which  terminated  his  life,  Nov.  Ill,  1860, 
at  Burlington,  Vt.  Prof.  Thompson  was  indefatig- 
able in  his  scientific  pursuits,  heartily  esteemed  by 
every  one  who  knew  him.  He  was  a man  without 
an  enemy,  whose  memory  was  a benediction.  Be- 
sides the  works  above  mentioned,  he  published  a 
‘‘Guide  to  Lake  George,  Lnke  Champlain,  Montreal 
and  Quebec  ” in  1845 

YOUNG,  Charles  Augustus,  astronomer,  was 
bora  at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  Dec.  15,  18*14.  His  father, 
Ira  Young,  held  the  chair  of  natural  philosophy  and 
astronomy  iu  Dartmouth  College,  and  his  mother's 
father,  Elicnezer  Adams,  had  occupied  the  same  po- 
sition in  that  institution.  At  an 
early  date  he  was  prepared  for  col- 
lege at  home,  and  was  graduated 
at  Dartmouth,  head  of  the  class  of 
1853.  For  three  years  after  his 
graduation  he  taught  classics  in 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Muss. 
In  1856  he  accepted  the  profes- 
sorship of  mathematics,  natural 
philosophy,  and  astronomy  iu 
Western  Reserve  College,  Hutlson, 
O.,  aud  the  following  year  mar- 
ried Augusta  S.  Mixer  or  Concord, 
N.  H.  He  tided  the  chair  at  West- 
ern Reserve  College  for  nine  years, 
f v spending  some  of  his  vacations  in 

astronomical  work  for  the  survey 
Z7*44*/  of  £he  western  and  northwestern 

■* ^ — lakes.  In  1862,  he  entered  the  civil 

war  in  the  cause  of  the  U uion  as  cap- 
tain of  a company  of  100 -days'  men, 
chiefly  composed  of  college  students,  who  had  volun- 
teered at  the  call  of  the  governor  of  Ohio.  In  1865 
he  assumed  the  professorship  of  astronomy  and  nat- 
ural philosophy  in  Dartmouth.  He  continued  this 
connection  until  1877,  when  he  accepted  the  profes- 
sorship of  astronomy  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey 
at  Princeton,  where’  ite  still  continues.  He  devised 
a form  of  automatic  spectroscnjHi  which  has  been 
very  generally  adopted,  and  has  mndc  a great  many 
new  observations  on  the  solar  spectrum  and  promin- 
ences, and  has  also  verified  experimentally  what  is 
recognized  as  Doppler’s  principal  as  applied  to  light, 
demonstrating  that  the  lines  of  the  spectrum  are 
slightly  shifted  to  one  direction  or  the  other  accord- 
ing as  the  source  of  light  is  moving  toward  the  earth 
or  away  from  it,  by  which  method  lie  has  been  able 
to  calculate  the  velocity  of  the  suu  rotation.  He  has 
been  engaged  in  several  astronomical  expeditions. 
In  August,  1869,  ho  bad  charge  of  the  spectroscopic 
observations  of  the  party  which  observed  the  solar 
eclipse  at  Burlington,  la.,  and  it  was  on  this  occa- 
sion that  he  discovered  the  bright  "1474  line  "which 
characterizes  the  spectrum  of  the  corona.  In  Decem- 
ber. 1870,  he  was  a member  of  the  coast  survey  party 
under  the  charge  of  Prof.  Winlock  which  observed 
the  eclipse  of  the  sun  at  Jerez,  in  Spnin,  and  then  for 
the  first  time  observed  the  reversal  of  the  liuesof  the 
solar  spectrum;  an  observation,  for  which  later,  in 
1891,  lie  received  the  Janssen  medal  of  the  French 
Academie  des  Sciences,  iu  1872  he  mndc  solar 
spectroscopic  observations  at  Sherman,  Wy„  in 
connection  with  a const  survey  party,  and  prepared 
extensive  catalogues  of  the  lines  reversed  in  the  spec- 
trum of  the  chromosphere,  and  of  those  modified  iu 
the  spectra  of  sun-spots.  In  1874  he  was  assistant 
astronomer  iu  the  party  which  observed  the  transit 
of  Venus  at  Pekin.  China.  In  1878  lie  headed  a 
party  from  Princeton  which  observed  the  solar  eclipse 
at  Denver.  Col.;  and  again  iu  1887  took  a party  to 
Russia  to  observe  the  solar  eclipse  of  that  year  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Moscow,  but  was  baffled  by  stormy 


weather.  He  also  made  extensive  observations  of 
the  transit  of  Venus  in  1882  at  Princeton.  He  gave 
elaborate  instructions  in  his  classes,  delivered  courses 
of  popular  lectures  at  the  Peabody  Institute  of  Balti- 
more and  tiie  Lowell  Institute  of  Bostou,  aud  also 
delivered  numerous  scientific  lectures  in  various 
cities,  and  regular  educational  courses  at  Mount 
Holyoke  College,  Williams  College,  St.  .Paul’s  School, 
and'  other  places,  besides  contributing  liberally  to 
astronomical  bibliography  as  a writer  for  scientific 
periodicals.  He  has  also  written  an  excellent  popular 
treatise  on  tiie  sun  in  the  " International  Scientific 
Series,”  aud  several  text-books  on  astronomy  for  use 
in  schools  and  colleges,  lie  received  from  Hamilton 
College  aud  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  the 
degree  of  Pli.D.,  ami  that  of  L’L.D.  from  Wesleyan 
and  Columbia.  He  has  been  highly  honored  in  his 
department  of  science  both  at  home  and  abroad.  He 
is  a foreign  associate  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society  of  Great  Britain,  a memlier  of  the  Natiouul 
Academy  of  Science,  a fellow  and  ex-president  of 
the  American  Association  for  tiie  Advancement  of 
Science,  an  associate  fellow  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  an  honor- 
ary member  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  of  the  Philosophical  Society,  Philadelphia.  He 
holds  a distinguished  place  in  the  ranks  of  American 
astronomers. 

CHICKERING,  Jonas,  pianoforte  manufac- 
turer, was  born  in  New  Ipswich.  N.  II.,  Apr.  5, 
1797.  His  father  was  Abner  Chickering,  a black- 
smith, and  who  had  also  a small  farm.  lie  was  in 
humble  circumstances,  aud  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
his  son,  Jonas,  went  from  home,  and  became  an  ap- 
prentice to  a cabinet  maker,  with  whom  lie  served 
three  years.  His  advantages  of  education  hud  been 
few,  but  at  an  early  age  lie  displayed  a talent  for 
music,  and  when  quite  a boy  became  a proficient  per- 
former on  the  fife.  From  this  instrument  be  went 
to  tiie  clarionet,  which  he  also  learned  and  in  the 
last  year  of  his  aprcnticeship  lie  had  an  opportunity, 
for  the  first  time,  of  seeing  a pianoforte,  there  being 
but  one  instrument  of  tbe  kind  in 
New  Ipswich.  It  fell  to  young 
Chickering  to  mnkc  some  repairs 
on  this  instrument,  and  lie  made 
a thorough  study  of  its  structure. 

In  1818  Mr.  Chickering  went  to 
Boston,  where  lie  obtained  em- 
ployment witli  a cabinet-maker, 
but  a year  later  be  began  work 
with  a ’pianoforte  maker.  At  this 
time  the  instrument,  especially  iu 
America,  was  iu  its  iufancy.  There 
were  hut.  few  in  the  country,  and 
most  of  these  were  of  foreign  con- 
struction. Although  the  demand 
for  pianofortes  was  very  slight, 

Mr.  Chickering  determined  to  em- 
bark in  the  business  of  tnanufac- 
turingthem.his  great  object  being 
to  make  an  instrument  which 
should  remain  in  tune  and  fit  for  use  without  regard  to 
atmospheric  influence,  conditions  quite  foreign  tothe 
instruments  at  the  lime  in  use.  lAfter  working  about 
three  years  as  a journeyman,  Mr.  Chickering  began 
business  <>n  bis  own  account,  at  first  with  a partner, 
and  then  alone,  until,  iu  1830,  ho  associated  with  him 
Cnpt.  John  Mackay,  a retired  sliip-mastor,  who  at- 
tended tothe  finances  and  business  details,  while  Mr 
Chickering  had  the  entire  direction  of  the  meclmni- 
cal  part  of  tbe  establishment.  Soon  the  Chickering 
instruments  began  to  attain  a celebrity  quite  in  ex- 
cess  of  the  hopes  of  their  manufacturer.  Business 
flowed  in,  and  it  became  difficult  to  fill  the  orders 
received.  Iu  fact,  their  trade  became  so  extended 
that  iu  1841  (‘apt.  Mackay  sailed  from  Bostou  to 
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South  America,  with  the  design  of  obtaining  an  as- 
sorted cargo  of  the  beautiful  and  costly  woods  to  be 
found  in  that  country ; unfortunately,  no  tidings  of 
him  were  ever  afterwards  received,  and  it  was  pre- 
sumed that  the  vessel  on  which  he  sailed  foundered 
at  sea.  By  this  time.  Mr.  Chickering  had  a large 
building,  caoable  of  containing  100  hands,  with  com- 
modious anu  attractive  store-rooms,  where  his  instru- 
ments were  exhibited.  This  building  was  destroyed 
by  fire  on  Dec.  1,  1852,  when  Mr.  Chickering  brave- 
ly proceeded  to  the  erection  of  a new  edifice,  which, 
at  the  time  of  its  completion,  was  said  to  lie  the 
largest  building  in  the  United  States,  except  the  Cap- 
itol at  Washington,  but  Mr.  Chickering  died  before 
the  building  was  completed.  It  is  estimated  that  be- 
fore bis  death  he  had  manufactured  14,000  instru- 
ments. and  the  number  made  per  annum  at  his  works 
at  that  time  was  about  2,000  pianos.  Mr.  Chickering 
invented  and  applied  several  important  improve- 
ments on  the  instrument  then  in  use,  one  of  these 
beiug  the  casting  of  a complete  frame  for  a grand 
piano  at  one  time.  After  his  death  the  manufacture 
of  the  Chickering  piano  was  continued  by  bis  three 
sons,  who  were  all  brought  up  in  the  manufactory. 
His  death  was  occasioned  by  the  rupture  of  a blood- 
vessel while  at  the  house  of  a friend  on  a mission  of 
charity,  and  took  place  on  Dec.  8,  1853. 

SEWALL,  Samuel  E.,  chief  justice  of  Massa- 
chusetts. was  born  in  Boston,  Dec.  11, 1757.  He  was 
the  grandson  of  Joseph  Sewall,  “ the  good,"  minis- 
ter of  the  Old  South  Church,  and 
great-grandson  of  Samuel  Sewall 
the  chief  justice  of  Massachu- 
setts, who  figured  prominently  at 
the  time  of  the  Salem  witchcraft 
trials,  and  who  publicly  confessed 
his  error.  Samuel  was  graduated 
at  liar  van!  in  1773,  when  he  set- 
tled in  Marblehead  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  law,  and 
soon  became  eminent  in  his  profes- 
sion, particularly  as  a commercial 
lawyer,  for  which  he  had  fitted  him- 
self* by  unusual  attention  to  the 
study  of  the  law  of  nations.  In  1797 
and  subsequently  he  was  elected 
to  congress  where  he  was  distin- 
guished for  his  knowledge  of  com- 
mercial law.  In  1800  he  was  elect- 
ed to  the  bench  of  the  superior  ju- 
dicial court,  and  held  that  position  until  1813,  when 
he  was  appointed  chief  justice.  He  was  however, 
stricken  down  after  occupying  the  position  for  only 
one  year,  and  died  at  Wicosset,  June  8,  1814,  when 
the  bar  erected  a monument  over  his  remains.  Judge 
Sewall  was  high-minded,  aud  correct  in  his  principles, 
and  as  a judge  was  characterized  by  integrity  and 
firmness,  and  was  highly  popular  both  with  the  bar 
aud  the  people. 

DURFEE,  Zoheth  Shearman,  steel  manufac- 
turer, was  boru  in  Fall  Kiver,  Mass.,  Apr.  22,  1831. 
He  received  an  academic  education  and  later  learned 
the  blacksmith’s  trade,  whieli  lie  followed  for  several 
years.  In  1858  he  wins  employed  to  study  and  make 
a report  upon  a new  process  of  manufacturing  steel 
direct  from  pig-iron,  which  had  been  iu vented  by 
Joseph  Dixon.  While  thus  engaged  he  became  in- 
terested iu  the  Bessemer  pnx:ess,  and  made  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  whole  subject  of  steel  manu- 
facture. In’  the  course  of  Ins  investigations  he 
became  convinced  that  Resscmcrhad  been  anticipated 
in  his  discoveries  by  William  Kelly,  an  American, 
to  whom  patents  had  been  granted  by  the  U.  S.  gov- 
erment  some  years  before.  Mr.  Durfee  secured  con- 
trol of  these  patents  and  then  visited  England  where 
lie  endeavored  unsuccessfully  to  obtain  the  Besse- 
mer patents  for  the  Uuiteu  Slates.  The  added 


knowledge  of  steel-making  which  he  gained  while  in 
England  led  him  to  believe  that  au  invention  made 
by  Robert  Muslict  was  essential  to  both  the  Kelly 
patents,  and  during  a second  visit  to  England  in 
1863,  he  secured  the  Mushet  patents  for  the  United 
States.  Iu  the  meantime  he  iiad  organized  a com- 
pany for  the  introduction  of  the  Kelly  process  in 
America,  aud  in  1865  produced,  at  Wyaudottc,  Mich., 
the  first  steel  rails  made  in  the  United  States.  Iu 
1866  he  replaced  the  cupola  with  the  reverberatory 
furnace  in  melting  the  charge,  and  this  change  has 
since  liecn  generally  adopted.  Iu  the  same  year  the 
Pneumatic  Steel  Association  was  formed,  and  pur- 
chased the  patents  of  rival  steel  inventors.  Of  this 
association  Mr.  Durfee  was  elected  secretary  and 
treasurer,  aud  lie  remained  its  active  manager  until 
1879.  lie  mude  numerous  improvements  in  ma- 
chinery for  the  manufacture  of  steel  and  iron,  and 
did  more  to  advance  the  steel  industry  than  any  other 
American  of  his  generation.  The  last  years  of  his 
life  were  sjMiiit  iu  New  York  city,  llediedat  Prov- 
idence, U.  I.,  June  8,  1880. 

NEALE,  James  Brown,  lawj'er,  was  born  iu 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Feb.  27,  1837,  son  of  Dr.  Samuel  S. 
Neale,  who  was  born  in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  January, 
1792,  and  studied  medicine  with 
the  celebrated  Dr.Benjamiii  Rush 
of  Philadelphia.  He  removed  to 
Kittauuing,  Pa.,  about  1817,  and 
was  married,  July  4,  1826,  to 
Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Rob- 
ert Brown,  whose  fntlicr,  James 
Brown,  Sr.,  served  iu  the  Ameri- 
can army  throughout  the  revolu- 
tionary war.  James  B.  Neale 
was  educated  at  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  city  and  at 
Elder  Ridge  Academy.  He 
early  entered  business  as  a clerk, 
then  studied  law,  aud  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1862.  He 
commenced  the  practice  of  law 
in  Kittanning,  as  a partner  with 
his  preceptor,  E.  S.  Golden. 

He  spent  the  year  1871  at  the 
University  of  Leipzig,  Germany, 
and  on  bis  return  to  America  resumed  the  practice 
of  his  profession,  making  his  home  at  Kittanning, 
Pa.  From  1876  until  1881  he  was  editor  of  the 
11  Union  Free  Press,"  the  Republican  organ  of  Arm- 
strong county.  Gov.  Hoyt  appointed  bim  president 
judge  of  the  thirty-third  judicial  district  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1879.  and  the  same  year  he  was  elected  to 
the  office  at  the  fall  election,  as  the  candidate  of  the 
Republican  party.  He  held  the  office  for  tho  full 
term  of  ten  years,  until  January,  1890.  On  retiring 
from  jiidicinl  office  lie  resumed  the  nraetice  of  the 
law.  Judge  Neale  was  married.  July  28,  1885,  to 
Anna,  daughter  of  Simon  Trilby,  Jr.,  of  Kittan- 
ning, Pa. 

PYRLAUS,  John  Christopher,  Moravian 
missionary,  was  born  at  Pausa,  Saxony,  in  1718.  He 
s|)cnt  five  years,  1733-38.  at  the  University  of  Leip- 
stc,  and  developed  a taste  for  linguistic  studies. 
These  he  pursued  while  in  America,  from  1740-51, 
in  connection  with  his  ministerial  labors.  He  be- 
came an  authority  on  some  of  the  Indian  tongues, 
taught  them  to  other  missionaries  as  part  of  their 
preparation  for  their  work  among  the  aborigines, 
translated  n nunilier  of  hymns  into  the  Mohican  dia- 
lect, and  prepared  several  vocabularies,  etc.,  in 
German  and  Iroquois.  The  latter  part  of  his  life 
was  spent  in  Germany,  and  he  died  at  Herruhut, 
May  28,  1 1 ,9. 

MEAD,  Morria  William,  electrician,  was  born 
In  Underbill,  Vt,  Oct.  28.  1854,  son  of  Daniel 
Clark  and  Naomi  E.  (Terrell)  Mead,  whose  ancestors 
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for  three  generations  had  been  residents  of  the  same 
region  of  the  state,  and  were  farmers.  His  father 
studied  law  with  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  in  Lowell, 
Mass. , and  was  a political  speaker  of  considerable 
local  renown.  He  removed  with  his  family  to  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  in  1861,  and  engaged  in  business.  The 
son  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city, 
and  the  academy  at  Underhill,  Vl.,  earning  his  own 
livelihood  meanwhile,  and  was  graduated  at  the 
Central  High  School,  Pittsburgh,  in  1873.  After 
graduation,  he  read  law  for  two  years  in  the  office 
of  J.  H.  Baldwin.  His  father’s  death  at  the  end  of 
that  time  compelled  him  to  seek  remunerative  em- 
ployment, and  he  engaged  iu  the  oil  business  in  Ve- 
nango county  for  a time,  and  then  with  a florist  and 
nurseryman  establishment  for  two  years,  in  Pitts- 
burgh. In  1879  he  was  ap(>ointed  operator  in  the 
fire-alarm  telegraph  office  of  that  city,  and  with- 
in one  year  he  was  made  as- 
sistaut  superintendent.  Two 
years  after  he  was  promoted  to 
the  position  of  superintendent, 
acting  at  the  same  time  as  sec- 
retary to  the  board  of  Are  com- 
missioners, the  only  muu  who 
ever  tilled  the  double  office. 
Upon  the  formation  of  the  bur- 
eau of  electricity  in  1887,  under 
the  new  city  charter.  Mr.  Mead 
was  made  its  superintendent,  con- 
trolling as  he  docs  the  Arc  alarm, 
police  telegraph  and  telephone 
systems,  ns  well  as  the  enforce- 
ment of  all  laws  and  rules  per- 
taining to  the  inspection  of  all 
electric  wires  in  public  and 
private  buildings.  Mr.  Mead 
was  president  ox  the  Pittsburgh 
Electrical  Club  for  two  years,  a member  of  the 
New  York  Electrical  Club,  and  director  of  the 
Young  Men's  Republican  Tariff  Club,  the  Amer- 
icas Club,  and  the  Pittsburgh  Press  Club.  He  is  a 32d 
degree  Mason,  anil  a member  of  the  Mystic  Shriuc, 

I.  O.  O.  F.,  and  other  secret  societies.  He  is  a mem- 
of  the  National  Electric  Light  Association,  and  hon- 
orary member  of  the  International  Fire  Chief’s  As- 
sociation, and  a member  of  its  electrical  committee, 
which  includes  also  the  city  electricians  of  Chicago 
and  Boston.  He  was  honorary  assistant  iu  the  de- 
partment of  electricity  of  the  World’s  Columbian 
Exposition  in  1893.  Mr.  Mead  was  married,  Nov. 

II,  1886,  to  Ella,  daughter  of  Joseph  Norris,  of  Pitts- 
bugh.  He  is  a member  of  the  Bellefield  Presbyte- 
rian Church. 

ADAMS,  Charles  Baker,  educator,  was  horn  at 
Dorchester,  Mass..  Jan.  11.  1814.  He  prepared  for 
college  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  entered  Yale 
in  1830,  and  coming  to  Amherst  during  the  second 
ear  of  his  course,  was  graduated  there  with  tlte 
ighest  honors  in  1834.  From  1834  to  1836  lie  was  a 
student  at  the  Theological  Somiuary  at  Andover. 
During  the  latter  year  lie  accompanied  Prof.  Hitch- 
cock on  a geological  survey  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  after  which,  until  1837,  he  was  a tutor  in  Am- 
herst College.  In  1838  ho  was  made  professor  of 
chemistry  and  natural  history  in  Middlcburv  College, 
a position  that  he  filled  for  nine  years,  during  which 
time  lie  also  made  u geological  survey  of  Vermont.  In 
1847  he  became  professor  of  astronomy  and  geology 
at  Amherst  College.  In  the  interests  both  of  his 
health  and  his  profession,  lie  traveled  in  Central 
America  audthc  West  Indies  between  18-14  and  1851. 
In  December,  1852,  he  visited  St.  Thomas,  where  he 
succumbed  to  the  yellow  fever,  and  died  Jau.  19, 
1853.  He  published  eleven  numlicrs  of  “ Contribu- 
tions to  Conchology,”  monographs  of  " Rtoastonm.” 
and  " Vitrimella,  " Catalogue  of  Shells  Collected  in 


Panama,"  and,  in  conjunction  with  Alonzo  Gray, 
“ Elements  of  Geology.”  The  zoological  cabiuet  at 
Amherst,  which,  in  some  respects.  Is  not  equaled  by 
any  other  scientific  collection  iu  the  world,  was 
solely  the  work  of  Prof.  Adams,  and  stands  as  his 
sufficient  monument. 

GREATOREX,  Henry  Wellington,  organist, 
was  born  at  Burton-on-Trent,  England,  in  1811. 
His  father  was  a noted  musician,  from  whom  the 
sou  received  early  instruction.  Greatorex  came  to 
the  United  States  iu  1839  and  settled  iu  New  York 
city  as  vocalist,  organist,  and  teacher  of  singing  and 
the  piano  forte.  For  years  lie  served  as  conductor  of 
music,  at  Calvary  Church,  aud  ul  intervals  sang  at 
public  concerts  and  iu  oratorios.  For  a brief  time  lie 
lived  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  eventually  went  to 
Charleston,  8.  C.  He  published  a collection  of 
“Psalm  and  Hymn  Tunes"  (Boston  1801),  that  be- 
came popularly  known  as  "The  Greatorex  Collec- 
tion, "ana  was  noted  for  the  merit  of  its  music.  To 
this  collectiou  Greatorex  contributed  some  of  the  best 
melodies  that  are  sung  in  our  churches.  Eliza  Great- 
orex, his  wife,  is  a noted  painter.  He  died  at  Charles- 
ton. S.  C.,  Sep.  10,  1858. 

SEWARD,  William  Henry,  banker,  was  born 
in  Auburn,  N.  Y..  June  18,  1839.  He  is  the  son  of 
the  eminent  statesman  of  the  same  name.  He  was 
carefully  educated  at  home,  and  entered  business 
in  a banking  institution  nt  Auburn  in  1861,  but 
shortly  afterward  enlisted  in  the 
volunteer  service  as  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  138th  New  York 
infantry.  He  was  an  energetic 
officer,  and  was  shortly  promoted 
to  the  colonelcy  of  the  9th  New 
York  heavy  artillery.  Ho  was 
sent,  on  an  iin|H>rtant  mission  to 
Louisiana  in  1863.  Col.  Seward’s 
regiment  saw  considerable  service 
in  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness, 
and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Cold 
Harbor.  He  was  given  command 
of  Fort  Foote,  Md.,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  the  battle  of  Monocacy, 
where  he  received  a slight  wound, 
but  not  sufficiently  serious  to  pre- 
vent his  retaining  his  command. 

Iu  1864  he  was  commissioned 
brigadier-general,  and  was  for 
a season  in  eommaud  at  Marti  nsburg,  Va.,  but  June 
1,  1865,  resigned  his  commission  and  returned  to  Au- 
burn, where  he  resumed  ids  banking  business.  Ho 
has  held  various  positions  of  honor  and  trust  in  his 
native  city. 

SILVER,  Thomas,  engineer  and  inventor,  was 
born  in  Cumlierland  county,  N.  J.,  June  17,  1813,  of 
Quaker  parentage.  From  his  earliest  boyhood  lie 
developed  mechanical  ingenuity,  and  it  is  said  of 
him  that  at  the  age  of  nine  vears  lie  constructed  a 
boat,  introducing  devices  winch  astonished  scientific 
men.  The  ordinary  education  which  he  received 
seemed  to  lead  in  his  case  to  no  result  except  inven- 
tion. and  lie  made  models  of  a great  many  devices, 
which,  although  afterwards  placed  iu  the  patent 
office  at  Washington,  and  in  the  Kensington  Museum 
in  London,  brought  iiim  no  emolument.  It  is  stated 
that  the  fact  of  the  loss  of  the  steamer  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  1854,  bound  to  California  with  troops,  aud 
which  was  caused  by  the  engines  becoming  disabled 
in  a severe  storm,  led  to  the  invention  of  "Silver’s 
marine  governor,"  which  was  afterwards  introduced 
not  only  into  the  U.  8.  navy  and  merchant  marine, 
but  also  was  adopted  by  Great  Britain  aud  France. 
This  device  was  aiso  employed  on  stationary  engines, 
and  especially  in  the  cases  of  the  New  York  " Her- 
ald’’and  " Tribune,” and  of  tho  "Public  Ledger,” 
in  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Silver  was  complimented  very 
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highly  for  this  invention  by  the  Royal  Institute  of 
London,  and  it  is  stated  that  Prince  Albert,  who 
was  president  of  the  Royal  Institute,  and  greatly 
interested  in  tiiat  institution,  and  also  in  matters  which 
came  before  it  for  consideration,  said  of  Mr.  Silver’s 
invention  : “ It  is  so  common-sense  a thing  that  en- 
gineers must  use  it.”  Mr.  Silver  married  a daughter 
of  the  late  James  M.  Bird  of  Philadelphia,  who  sur- 
vived him,  and  he  also  left  a daughter,  the  wife  of 
Thomas  Chalmers,  of  New  York.  Mr.  Silver  died 
in  New  York,  Apr.  12,  1888. 

MORGAN,  Lewis  Henry,  anthropologist,  was 
born  at  Aurora.  Cayuga  county.  New  York,  Nov. 
21,  1818.  His  father,  Jedediah  Morgau,  descended 
from  James  Morgan,  who  set- 
tled near  Boston  in  1640,  and 
his  mother  was  a descendant 
from  John  Steele,  who  resided 
near  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1641. 
Lewis  Henry  Morgan  received  an 
excellent  preliminary  education 
at  Aurora,  and  entered  Union 
College,  at  which  he  was  grad- 
uated in  1840.  He  studied  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  iu 
Rochester,  N.  Y..  where  he  con- 
tinued to  make  his  home,  and 
where  he  shod  obtained  a large 
and  lucrative  practice  iu  com- 
pany with  his  classmate.  Judge 
George  F.  Danforth.with  whom 
he  was  professionally  associat- 
ed. In  1855  Mr.  Morgan  be- 
came interested  in  a railroad 
which  was  projected  to  extend  from  Marquette, 
Mich.,  to  the  iron  region  on  the  southern  shore  of 
Lake  Superior,  and  which  was  designed  to  aid  in  the 
development  of  its  iron  mines.  The  property  l>e- 
came  <ievelo|>cd  into  ono  of  great  value,  and  lie  was 
induced  to  withdraw  from  his  law  practice  and  to 
make  practical  explorations  in  northern  Michigan, 
at  that  time  a wilderness.  Here,  curiously  enough, 
he  became  interested  in  the  habits  and  labors  of  the 
beaver  and  for  several  years,  whenever  he  found  the 
opportunity  he  followed  that  study,  with  the  result 
of  the  puhiicution,  iu  1868,  of  “ The  American  Bea- 
ver and  His  Works,”  a book  which  has  been  de- 
scribed as  coming  nearer  to  perfection  than  any 
other  work  of  ils  kind.  Another  interesting  feature 
of  Mr.  Morgan’s  early  life  was  the  fact  of  iiis  being 
a memlicr  of  a secret  society  known  as  the  Gordiuu 
Knot,  which  was  the  cause  of  his  valuable  investiga- 
tions into  (he  ethnology  of  the  six  nations.  This  se- 
cret society  located  upon  the  very  ground  of  the  an- 
cient confederacy  of  the  live  nations,  and  had  the 
notion  of  holding  its  council  Ores  at  night  on  the  an- 
cient lands  of  the  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Onondagas. 
t'ayugas,  and  the  Senecas.  Gradually  its  members 
began  to  study  the  fragments  of  the  history  of  the 
institutions  and  government  of  the  Indians.  But 
more  than  any  of  the  others,  Mr.  Morgan  became  in- 
terested in  the  subject  to  that  degree  that  it  iiecamc 
at  last  a serious  and  devoted  study  which  lie  contin- 
ued to  prosecute  from  the  time  of  *liis  arrival  in  Roch- 
ester. He  wrote  a number  of  papers  which  were  read 
before  the  New  York  Historical  Society  and  other 
institutions,  some  of  which  were  published  in  book 
form  in  1851,  under  the  title  of  the  " League  of  the 
Iroquois,”  in  which  the  social  organization  and 
government  of  tlmt  confederacy  were  thoroughly  ex- 
plained. This  was  the  lirst  scientific  account  of  an 
Indian  tribe  ever  published,  and  won  for  Mr.  Mor- 
gan the  title  of  the  father  of  American  anthropology. 
He  attended  many  councils  of  the  Indians,  and  was 
regulary  adopted  into  the  tribe  of  the  Senecas.  Mr. 
Moreau  also  contributed  to  the  “ North  American 
Review  ” between  18611  and  1876,  important  ami  val- 


uable papers,  under  the  titles  of  "The  Sevcu  Cities 
of  Cibola,"  **  Indian  Migrations,”  “ Montezuma's  Din- 
ner,” and  the  1 Houses  of  the  Mound-Builders.”  In 

1878  Mr.  Morgan  made  an  excursion  to  the  ancient 
and  modern  pueblos  of  Colorado  and  New  Mexico, 
which  was  followed  bv  the  publication  of  a volume 
on  Communal  Living  Among  the  Village  Indians.” 
Mr.  Morgan  led  a singularly  varied  life.  Iiis  home  in 
Rochester  continued  a fine  library  nnd  collection  of 
works  on  American  ethnology,  and  was  frequented  by 
some  of  the  leading  sebolars  of  iiis  time.  He  was  ono 
of  the  founders  of  the  literary  clubs  of  his  period  and 
locality.  In  1861  he  was  a member  of  the  state  as- 
sembly, and  iu  1867  a state  senator.  In  public  lifo 
he  was  the  uncomprising  foe  of  all  vicious  measures, 
while  his  own  character  was  stainless.  His  investi- 
gations of  the  history  of  the  Indian  tribes  and  of 
their  civilization  deeply  interested  him  iu  the  unfor- 
tunate condition  of  existing  Indians,  and  the  unnatu- 
ral methods  pursuer]  by  an  Ignorant  and  faithless 
government  in  its  relations  with  them,  and  he  did 
everything  in  his  power  to  improve  their  condition. 
From  tlie  vast  amount  of  data  regarding  the  kinship 
of  the  different  tribes,  which  he  collected  during  his 
travels  and  by  correspondence,  he  compiled  a work 
called  "System  of  Consanguinity  nnd  Affinity  of  the 
Human  Family,"  winch  was  published  by  the  Smith- 
sonian Institute  in  1809.  Mr.  Morgan  was  a member 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Science  and  other  social 
nnd  scientific  societies,  both  here  and  abroad,  and  in 

1879  was  elected  president  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  presided 
over  ils  meetings  in  Boston  the  following  year.  Iu 
1851  he  was  married  to  Man-  A.,  daughter  of  the  late 
Lemuel  Steele  of  Albany,  V.  Y.  He  received  the 
degree  of  LL.I).  from  Union  College  in  1878.  Mr. 
Morgan  died  at  his  home  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Dec. 
17,  1881,  and  left  his  entire  and  considerable  prop- 
erty in  trust  to  the  University  of  Rochester  for  tlio 
final  establishment  of  a college  for  women. 

ALLEN,  William  Howard,  naval  officer,  was 
born  in  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  July  8,  1790.  He  was  edu- 
cated nt  the  Hudson  Academy  and  Doylestown  Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania,  and  was  appoint- 
ed midshipman  in  the  U.  6,  navy  in 
1801;  and  on  July  24,  1811,  was  pro- 
moted to  be  lieuteuunt.  He  was  sec- 
ond lieutenant  of  the  Argus,  and  in  an 
engagement  with  the  Pelican,  iri  1818, 

Com.  Allen  being  killed,  Lieut.  Alien 
assumed  command.  The  Argus 
wusoHptured.and  Allen  wastaken 
prisoner  to  England,  nnd  detain- 
ed there  until  too  late  for  further 
service  during  the  war.  After 
serving  on  various  ships,  lie  was, 
in  August,  1822,  given  com- 
mand of  the  schooner  Alli- 
gator, and  dispatched  on  a 
cruise  against  the  pirates 
whothen  infested  the  West 
India  islands.  He  was  suc- 
cessful in  the  expedition, 
hut  was  wounded  in  the 
breast  on  attempting  to 
board  a pirate  vessel,  and  lie  died  in  the  arms  of  vic- 
tory. Nov.  9, 1822.  It  is  stated  that  the  news  of  bis  sud- 
den death  so  prostrated  his  mother  thatshedied  from 
the  shock  a few  days  later.  His  remains  were  first  bur- 
ied at  Matanzns,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Hudson, 
his  native  city,  by  the  U.  8.  government,  and  a monu- 
ment was  erected  to  his  honor  in  1888.  One  of  Fitz- 
Grcene  I lalleck’s  finest  poems  is  a tribute  to  his  mem- 
ory. ending: 

“•  Pride  or  tits  country’s  banded  chivalry, 

His  fume  their  hop,-.  Iiis  name  their  battle-cry. 

He  lived  os  mot  here  wished  their  eons  to  live, 

He  died  ns  fathers  wished  their  sons  to  die.” 
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PINKERTON,  Alfred  8. , lawyer,  was  horn  at 
Lancaster,  Penn.,  March  19,  1856,  son  of  William 
C.  and  Maria  Fiske  Pinkerton.  At  an  early  age  the 
death  of  his  father  compelled  him  to  rely  on  his  own 
resources.  His  mother  desiring  to  return  to  her  na- 
tive state,  he  accompanied  her  to  Worcester,  Mass. 
His  nights  and  spare  moments  were  devoted  to 
books,  and  after  an  employment  of  several  years  in 
a lurge  manufacturing  establishment,  and  while  also 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  ho  began  a system- 
atic study  of  the  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1881.  He  immediately  entered  into  practice  in 
Worcester,  and  soon  attained  a 
recognizes!  position  in  his  pro- 
fession. His  practice  has  so  far 
been  largely  in  the  civil  courts 
in  connection  with  equity  and 
corporation  business.  In  1886 
he  was  elected  a member  of  the 
Massachusetts  house  of  represen- 
tatives, and  served  on  a number 
of  important  committees.  In 
1890  he  was  elected  to  the  state 
senate,  representing  the  fourth 
Worcester  district,  and  served 
with  distinction  on  the  commit- 
tees of  judiciary,  probate,  and 
insolvency,  and  constitutional 
amendments, of  which  latter  com- 
mittee he  was  chairman.  He 
was  re  elected  in  1891,  and  was 
made  chairman  of  the  judiciary 
committee,  and  was  also  continued  as  a member  of 
the  committee  on  probate  and  insolvency.  In  1892 
he  was  unanimously  elected  president  of  the  senate, 
and  was  re-elected  to  the  same  position  in  1893  by 
the  unanimous  voice  of  Republicans  aud  Democrats 
alike.  Mr.  Pinkerton  has  been  a constant  supporter 
of  clean  politics,  an  advocate  of  biennial  elections, 
and  in  favor  of  sound  business  methods  iu  slate  ad- 
ministration and  in  the  management  of  corporations, 
deriving  their  privileges  from  the  state.  lie  is  a pol- 
ished, eloquent  speaker,  a keen,  close,  reasoning  de- 
bater, and  lias  ever  commanded  the  attcutiou  of  as- 
sembly or  jury,  while  iiis  services  on  the  political 
and  social  platforms  are  in  constant  demand.  He  is 
a member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  and  of  the  or- 
der of  Odd  Fellows,  being  grand  master  of  tho  grand 
lodge  in  1888-89,  the  youngest  man  ever  elected  to 
that  position  in  Massachusetts.  Since  1890  lie  lias 
represented  the  state  iu  the  sovereign  lodge.  He  is  a 
member  of  political  and  soeiai  clubs,  hut  more  de- 
voted to  books  and  law  than  to  social  gatherings. 
He  is  a director  of  several  insurance  and  business 
corporations,  aud  has  law  offices  in  both  Boston  and 
Worcester. 

MATHER,  Samuel,  clergyman,  was  born  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  Oct.  30, 1706,  tlie  son  of  Colton  Mather. 
Samuel  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1723, 
and  in  1732  was  ordained  colleague- pas  tor  over 
the  same  church  where  his  father  and  grandfather. 
Increase,  had  been  pastors.  In  1742  there  was  a 
difference  of  opinion  among  his  parishioners  con- 
cerning revivals,  which  was  the  cause  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  auother  church  in  North  Bennett  street, 
of  which  Mr.  Mather  became  the  pastor.  In  1773, 
Harvard  conferred  upon  hint  the  degree  of  I).  D. 
Mr.  Mather  publbhea  “Life  of  Cotton  Mather," 
“America  Known  to  tho  Ancients,”  and  “The  Sa- 
cred Minister,”  a poem  in  blank  verse,  besides  sev- 
eral sermons  and  essays.  Hu  died  in  Boston,  June 
27,  1785,  and  was  buried  witii  his  father  aud  grand- 
father, in  Copp's  Hill  cemetery,  that  city. 

KING,  Horatio  Collins,  soldier,  author,  and 
alitor,  was  born  in  Portland,  Me.,  Dec.  22,  1837, 
son  of  Horatio  King,  postmaster-general  under  Pres. 
Buchanan.  He  is  descended  from  Philip  King  who 
VI.— 13 


came  from  England  and  settled  at  Braintree,  Mass., 
in  1680.  His  great-grandfather,  George  King,  was 
clerk  and  sergeant  of  the  Raynham  Co.,  in  the  war 
of  the  revolution,  and  a man  of  great  personal  cour- 
age. Horatio  C.  King  was  graduated  at  Dickiuson 
College,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  in  1858;  studied  law  with 
E.  M.  Stanton,  afterwards  secretary  of  war, 
and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  New  Vork  city  in 
May,  1861.  Soon  after  the  breaking-out  of  the  war 
lie  entered  the  army  as  captain  and  participated  with 
the  army  of  the  Potomac  aud  the  army  of  the 
Shenandoah  for  three  years.  He  served  on  the 
staffs  of  Gens.  Casey,  lleiutzelman,  Augur,  Wes- 
ley Merritt,  and  Thomas  C.  Devin,  and  received 
special  mention  for  conspicuous  gallantry  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Five  Forks.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
major,  and  was  brevettod  lieutenant-colonel  and  col- 
onel for  faithful  and  meritorious  service.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  be  resumed  the  practice  of  law, 
coutiuuing  until  1870.  when  he  accepted  the  position 
of  associate-editor  of  the  New  York  “Star,”  of 
which  Joseph  Howard,  Jr.,  was  then  the  proprietor. 
Two  years  after  lie  became  associated  with  Rev. 
Henry  Wa;tl  Beecher  as  business  manager  of  the 
“Christian  Union.”  He  was  for  two  years  also  pub- 
lisher of  the  “Christian  at  Work,”  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Rev.  T.  DeWilt  Talmage.  At  the  solicitu 
tlon  of  Mr.  Beecher  be  returned  to  the  “Christinn 
Union,”  remaining  until  1878,  when  he  resigned  and 
resumed  the  practice  of  law.  In  1888  he  was  appointed 
judge -advocate-general  on  the  staff  of  Grover  Cleve- 
land, continuing  until  the  close  of  his  term  of  office. 
In  1895  he  was  the  New  York  Democratic  nominee 
for  secretary  of  state.  He  has  t»ecn  conspicuous  iu 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  in  the  Society  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  t he  Military  Order  of  the 
Ixiynl  Legion, the  Masons,  Elks, and  other  military  and 
civic  organizations. 

CRAIG,  James  McIntosh,  insurance  actuary, 
was  born  iu  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Apr.  5,  1848.  Mia 
father  died  when  lie  was  a mere  child,  aud  his 
mother  with  three  children,  had  a desperate  struggle 
for  existence.  She,  however,  maintained  them,  and 
gave  to  the  son  a gotxl  public-school  education.  When 
he  was  twelve  years  old,  he  had  passed  through  a 
succession  of  accidents,  each  or 
which  nearly  cost  him  his  life  and 
out  of  which  came  to  the  boy  a 
powerful  Impression  of  some  over- 
ruling purpose  to  be  wrought  out 
iu  life  bv  him.  In  1860  he  went 
to  work  for  a manufacturer  of  gold 
and  silver  thimbles,  aud  continued 
at  that  work  for  live  years.  He 
then  spent  a short  time  each  as  a 
jeweler,  boat  builder,  wood  carver, 
and  finally  returned  to  bis  trade  as  a 
thimble  maker.  Hisambition how- 
ever, directed  him  away  from  the 
manufacturing  business,  and  lie,  iu 
1866,  entered  the  office  of  the 
National  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  New 
Y ork  as  office  boy.  As  such  he  began 
thesludy  of  theprinciplosaiid  mathe- 
matical problems  incident  to  life  in- 
surance, and  also  attended  evening 
high  school  and  evening  classes  m mathematics  iu 
Cooper  Institute.  The  studies  of  the  evenings,  supple- 
mental by  practical  application  of  the  principles  there 
learned  in  his  office  work  during  the  day,  gave  him 
an  unusual  insight  into  the  business,  and  ix-fore  lie 
had  left  the  position  of  office  boy,  lie  was  in  reality 
an  insurance  expert  His  industry  and  application 
met  with  favor  from  the  officers  of  the  company,  and 
be  was  promoted  step  by  step  for  the  six  years  be 
served  the  National  company  until  be  was  qualified 
to  do  ull  the  uctuurial  work  of  the  company. 
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On  June  1,  1872,  lie  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.,  then  in  its  youth- 
ful vigor.  The  spirit  of  the  methods  and  plans 
of  the  new  company,  suited  his  well-founded  judg- 
ment of  the  proper  methods  of  conducting  life 
insurance,  and  he  entered  u|>ou  his  new  field  with 
a willing  heart.  His  work  as  actuary  rapidly  grew 
to  immense  proportions  until  he  was"  the  custodian 
of  over  three  and  a half  million  policies.  He  in- 
troduced a system  that  soon  ran  like  clockwork, 
and  the  details  of  the  orticc  became  a marvel  of  actu- 
arial skill,  which  called  forth  the  special  commend- 
ation of  the  insurance  department  of  the  state.  Mr. 
Craig  was  married  Nov.  28.  1872,  to  Elizabeth  H., 
daughter  of  William  and  Emily  N.  Morris  of  Ja- 
maica, W.  I..  and  they  have  five  children  and  a pleas- 
ant home  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

TILGHMAN,  William,  jurist,  was  bom  at 
Fausley,  Talbot  co.,  Md.,  Aug.  12,  1756,  son  of 
James  Tilghman.  The  family  removed  about  1760 
to  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  educates!,  and  read 
law  under  B.  Chew;  but  his  first  ten  years’  practice 
was  in  Maryland,  where  he  sat  in  the  legislature 
1788-91,  in  the  senate  1791-93,  and  was  an  elector 
in  1789.  He  returned  to  Philadelphia  in  1793,  and 
from  March,  1801,  was  chief  judge  of  the  U.  S.  cir- 
cuit court  until  the  post  was  abolished  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  In  1805  lie  became  president  of  the  court 
of  common  pleas,  and  in  1806,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  his  cousin,  Edward  Tilghman,  was  made 
chief  justice  of  the  Pennsylvania  supreme  court. 
Iu  this  office  ho  won  much  honor,  nnd  was  called 
by  Horace  Binney  “ a character  as  admirable  as 
ever  adorned  the  bench.”  In  1809  the  legislature 
directed  him  to  report  on  the  English  statutes  in 
force  within  the  state.  He  published  two  addresses, 
was  made  president  of  the  Philosophical  Society  in 
1824,  and  died  at  Philadelphia,  Apr.  30,  1827.  "(See 
his  life,  bv  I.  Golder,  1829.) 

STONE,  Ormond,  astronomer  and  educator, 
was  born  at  Pekin,  111.,  Jan.  11,  1847.  nis  father 
was  a Methodist  minister,  and  the  son  was  educated 
to  the  public  schools  of  the  various  towns  in  which 
he  preached,  uutil  in  1859  he  removed  to  Chicago, 
where  Ormond  entered  the  public  schools,  gradua- 
ting from  the  high  school  in 
1807.  He  had  shown  a fond- 
ness for  mathematics  from 
early  childhood.  When  the 
Dearhom  Observatory  was 
erected  with  its  great  eighteen- 
inch  refractor,  then  the  largest 
in  the  world,  young  .Stone 
sought  out  the  director,  Prof. 
Salford,  and  commenced  with 
him  in  1865  a course  of  instruc- 
tion in  mathematics  and  as- 
tronomy. With  the  exception 
of  a year  spent  in  teaching 
in  Racine  College,  Wls.,  and  a 
short  period  spent  at  the  North- 
western Female  College  at 
Evanston,  111.,  lie  continued 
his  astronomical  and  mathema- 
tical studies  until  invited,  in 
1870,  to  become  an  assistant  in 
the  Naval  Observatory  at  Washington.  In  1875  the 
Cincinnati  Observatory  having  been  removed  to  a 
more  eligible  site,  and  an  arrangement  having  been 
made  by  which  the  city  agreed  to  maintain  it  iu  con- 
nection with  the  new  university  founded  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Micken,  be  was  invited  to  become  its  director,  lie 
remained  thereuntil  1882,  when  lie  became  professor 
of  astronomy  in  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  di- 
rector of  the  Lcander  McCormick  Observatory.  He 
bos  made  various  contributions  to  astronomical  and 


mathematical  journals.  He  hasedited  the  "Annals of 
Mathematics, ’’from  its  beginning.  While  connected 
with  the  Cincinnati  Observatory,  Prof.  Stone  and 
his  assistants  observed  nearly  all  the  double  stars  be- 
tween the  equator  and  80°  south  declination.  Since 
1890  he  has  been  engaged  In  a study  of  the  nebuluo 
including  the  determination  of  their  positions,  espec- 
ial attention  having  been  given  to  the  great  nebula 
in  Orion.  Quite  a number  of  the  younger  American 
astronomers  have  been  trained  by  Prof.  Stone.  He 
is  a member  of  various  scientific  bodies.  Prof.  Stone 
married  in  1871  Miss  Catharine  Flagler,  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

KIRK,  Edward  Norris,  clergyman,  was  bora 
in  New  1 ork  city,  Aug.  14,  1802,  of  Scotch-Presby- 
tcrian  ancestry.  He  received  liis  early  education  In 
the  public  aud  private  schools 
of  his  native  city,  being  gradu- 
ated at  Princeton  College  in  1820. 

He  begun  the  study  of  law, 
and  continued  it  for  eighteen 
months,  but  subsequently  re- 
linquished it  for  the  ministry. 

To  this  end,  be  entered  Prince- 
ton Theological  .Seminary,  tak- 
ing the  four  years'  course,  upon 
the  completion  of  which  lie  was 
appointed  agent  of  the  board  of 
foreign  missions,  and  traveled 
through  the  South  in  its  behalf. 

Ho  subsequently  held  pastor- 
ates at  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Albany,  and  at  the 
Fourth  Presbyterian  Church.  The 
organization  of  the  latter  was 
largely  due  to  the  revival  labors 
of  Mr*  Kirk  in  1828.  Iu  this  connection,  also,  was  es- 
tablished a school  of  theology.  Mr.  Kirk  resigned 
his  pastorate  in  1837,  that,  he  might  seek  rest  and 
recreation  in  foreign  travel,  iu  which  pursuit  he 
preached  both  in  London  and  Paris,  establishing  in 
the  latter  city  the  first  American  Protestant  religious 
service.  From  1.842  to  1871  he  had  charge  of  the 
Mount  Vernon  Congregational  Church,  Boston,  of 
which  he  was  one  or  the  organizers.  He  revisited 
France  in  1850,  and  succeeded  iu  erectingan  Ameri- 
can Protestant  chapel.  The  year  previous  the  degree 
of  l).l).  had  licet!  conferred  upon  him  by  Amherst 
College.  For  a number  of  years  Dr.  Kirk  was  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Missionary  Association,  and 
secretary  of  the  Evangelical  conference.  He  was 
conspicuous  ns  an  auilior,  Ids  “Lectures  on  Re- 
vivals ” (edited  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  O.  Mears) appear- 
ing in  1874,  while  among  earlier  publications  were : 
“Memorial  of  the  Rev.  John  Chester,  I).I>.,”  "Lec- 
tures on  Christ's  Parables,”  “Sermons,"  "Canon  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,”  translations  of  Gauaaen’s  " In- 
spiration of  the  Scriptures."  aud  Jean  Frederic  As- 
tie’a  “Lectures  on  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  Writers  of 
His  Age.” 

SANDERSON,  John,  author,  was  bom  mar 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  in  1783.  He  first  studied  the  classics 
with  a clergyman,  traveling  sonic  seven  miles  a day 
to  receive  his  instruction.  He  studied  law  iu  Phila- 
delphia in  1800.  but  finding  the  need  for  immediate 
support,  became  a teacher  for  somo  years  at  Cler- 
mont Seminary,  afterwards  marrying  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  principal,  and  becoming  a partner  in  the 
school,  lie  contributed  to  the  “Portfolio,"  nnd 
wrote  occasionally  for  Duane’s  “ Aurora.”  Aided  by 
his  brother,  he  wrote  two  volumes  of  the  “ Biography 
of  the8ignersof  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  ’ to 
which  five  volumes  more  were  added  by  R.  Wain  and 
others,  finishing  the  work  in  1827  ; it  was  reprinted 
in  1865.  His  pamphlet,  “ Defense  of  Classical  Litera- 
ture as  a Branch  of  Study  in  Girard  College”  (1828), 
had  it  effect  on  the  managers  of  that  institution,  and 
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prevented  the  exclusion  of  the  classics  therefrom.  A 
visit  to  Europe  in  1835-6,  on  account  of  ill  health, 
gave  rise  to  "Sketches  of  Paris,  in  Familiar  Letters 
to  His  Friends”  (1838),  which  was  reprinted  in  Lon- 
don the  same  year  as  “The  American  in  Paris,"  and 
translated  into  French  by  Jules  Jauin  in  1843.  The 
peculiar  merit  of  his  " Sketches  ” consists  in  their 
light  tones  of  eujoyment.  He  caught  the  spirit 
of  the  place,  and  transfused  it  into  the  style 
of  his  letters,  mingled  with  quotations  from  Ovid 
and  Horace.  To  the  " Knickerbocker  Magazine  ” 
be  contributed  some  pa|»ers entitled  "The  American 
in  London.”  Returning  to  the  United  Slates,  he 
held  the  chair  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  Philadelphia 
High  School  from  1836  until  his  death  in  that  city, 
Apr.  5,  1844.  Though  broken  in  health,  he  main- 
tained a habit  of  cheerfulness,  exercising  bis  talent 
in  humor  and  sarcasm.  R.  W.  Griswold  said  of  him 
in  “ Prose  Writers  of  America  ”(1846) : "lie  was  not 
less  brilliant  in  his  conversation  thau  iu  his  writings, 
but  he  never  summoned  a shallow  to  any  face,  nor 
permitted  a weight  to  lie  on  any  heart.” 

ASHMUN,  Jehudi,  missionary,  was  bom  in 
Champlain,  N.  Y.,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  lake 
of  that  name,  in  April,  1794.  He  studied  at  Burling- 
ton College,  or,  as  it  was  afterwards  cal  led,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1816. 
For  a short  time  thereafter  he  taught  in  a charity 
school,  and  then  studied  for  the  ministry,  and  after 
having  finished  his  preparation  for  that  office,  was 
elected  a professor  in  the  Bangor  Theological  Sem- 
inary. He  remained  there,  however,  but  for  a short 
time,  and  removing  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  be- 
came a member  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church, 
and  editor  of  the  "Theological  Repertory,”  which 
was  a magazine  published  iu  the  interest  of  church 
matters.  At  this  time,  also,  he  became  greatly  in- 
terested in  the  matter  of  colonization,  and  published 
onenumberof  a monthly  journal,  which  was  in  ad- 
vocacy of  that  plan.  The  work,  however,  was  un- 
successful on  account  of  want  of  patronage.  Being 
appointed  agent  of  'the  Amer- 
ican Colonization  Society,  he 
was  placed  in  charge  of  an 
expedition  designed  to  rein- 
force the  colony  at  Lilwria, 
and  embarked  for  Africa, 
June  19, 1822,  arriving  at  Cape 
Montserado  Aug.  8th  of  the 
same  year.  Having  authority, 
iu  the  event  of  finding  no 
agent  there,  to  assume  that 
office,  both  in  liehalf  of  the 
society  nnd  for  the  navy  de- 
partment, he  found  that  this 
was  precisely  the  situation,  and 
accordingly  took  the  position 
of  agent.  He  found  the  colony 
terribly  disorganized  and  de- 
moralized, mainly  because  of 
raids  on  the  part"  of  the  sav- 
ages. It  become  necessary, 
therefore,  for  him  to  act  not  only  in  the  positions  of 
legislator  and  administrator,  but  also  as  asoldicrand 
engineer,  to  lay  out  fortifications  and  superintend 
their  construction,  meanwhile  animating  the  emi- 

f rants  to  the  highest  determination  for  self-defense. 

his,  too,  while  he  was  himself  suffering  under  the 
fever  of  the  country,  at  the  same  time  being  afllicted 
on  account  of  the  death  of  his  wife.  Iu  November,  his 
force  only  comprising  thirty-five  men  and  boys,  the 
colony  was  attacked  by  800  armed  savages.  Through 
the  energy  and  desperate  valor  and  skill  of  the 
agent,  the  assailants  were  repulsed,  and  a few  days 
later,  when  they  returned  with  their  numbers  still 
larger,  they  were  utterly  defeated.  Meanwhile,  the 
loss  of  the  colony  amounted  to  only  four  killed  and 


four  wounded.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Ashniun  dis- 
played during  these  contests  remarkable  personal 
valor,  besides  a degree  of  generalship  quite  unex- 
ampled iu  a civilian  nnd  a minister  of  the  Gospel. 
He  remained  in  the  colony  for  six  years,  but  iu  1828 
his  health  had  become  so  affected  that  he  was  ob- 
liged to  return  home.  On  March  26th  of  that  year  he 
embarked,  being  accompanied  to  the  port  by  u large 
body  of  men,  women,  and  children  of  Monrovia,  who 
partial  with  him  in  tears.  He  left  at  this  time  in  the 
colony  a very  different  condition  of  things  from 
what  he  had  found  six  years  before.  There  were 
now  1,200  freemen,  forming  a promising  and  com- 
paratively prosperous  eolony.  51  r.  Ashniun  arrived  at 
New  Haven,  Aug.  10th,  completely  broken  down  bv 
disease.  He  wrote  the  " Memoirs  of  Samuel  Bacon, 
and  made  many  contributions  to  the  "African  Re- 
pository." He  died  iu  Boston,  Mass..  Aug.  25,  1828. 
His  life  was  written  by  R.  R.  Gurley  (New  York, 
1839). 

STUHR,  William  Sebastian,  lawyer,  was  born 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  1,  1859,  the  second  son  of 
William  t?tuhr,  who  was  for  many  years  a member 
of  the  board  of  freeholders  of  Hud- 
son county,  N.  J.  His  parents  re- 
moving to  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  the  fol- 
lowing year,  he  received  his  early 
education  at  the  Hoboken  Acad- 
emy, and  subsequently  studied  four 
years  in  Europe.  On  his  return, 
lie  entered  the  University  of  New 
York,  and  was  graduated  there 
LL.B.  iu  1879.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  New  Jersey  as  attor- 
ney Nov.  7,  1880.  and  as  counsel- 
lor three  years  later.  Mr.  Stuhr 
was  elected  corporation  counsel  of 
the  city  of  Hoboken  in  1883,  and 
re-elected  the  following  year.  In 
May,  1888,  he  was  elected  assist- 
ant counsel  to  the  board  of  free- 
holders of  Hudson  county,  and  on 
completing  the  work  in  baud,  re- 
signed Sept.  1st,  believing  the  further  continuance  of 
the  office  unnecessary,  and  a useless  expense  to  the 
county,  nnd  devoted  himself  to  his  law  practice.  His 
gonial  disposition,  together  with  his  ability  and  suc- 
cess, made  him  hosts' of  friends,  and  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  live  long  in  retirement.  In  June,  1889,  he 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  Jeffersoninu  Democracy 
of  Hudson  county,  nnd  in  the  fall  of  that  year  was 
nominated  by  them  for  state  senator  of  the  county  ; 
Ills  nomination  was  also  endorsed  by  the  Republican 
party.  After  a bitter  contest,  the  regular  Demo- 
cratic candidate,  Edward  F,  McDonald,  was  de- 
clared electeil,  nnd  took  his  seal  at  the  organization 
of  the  senate  of  New  Jersey,  in  January,  1890.  Mr. 
Stuli  r contested  the  seat,  and  being  successful,  was 
awarded  his  seat  by  vote  of  the  senate,  and  he  held  it 
during  the  remainder  of  the  session.  Mr.  Stuhr  was 
married,  Feb.  18,  1886,  to  Marietta,  (laugher  of 
Thomas  Miller,  president  of  the  New  York  Cement 
Co.,  who  resides  at  Flushiug,  L.  I.  His  wife  was 
also  a near  relative  of  Gen.  Pettigrew,  who  was  at 
one  time  governor  of  South  Carolina. 

KING,  Samuel  G.,  mayor  of  Philadelphia,  was 
horn  in  that  city,  May  2,  1816,  son  of  George 
51.  King,  a copp’ersmith,  nnd  Mary  Gougler  King. 
Mr.  King’s  education  was  acquired  in  t lie  schools 
and  academies  of  his  native  citv,  and  was  com- 
pleted at  the  Friends’  School.  By  birth  and  edu- 
cation he  was  a Lutheran,  but  the  Influence  exerted 
upon  his  youthful  mind  by  the  teachings  of  that 
Quaker  school  still  clings  to  him.  In  religion 
he  is  broad  and  lilieral,  seeing  good  in  all  forms, 
freely  allowing  to  others  that  which  he  claims  for 
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himself.  After  leaving  school  he  entered  upon  a 
business  career,  from  which  he  retired  at  the  ago  of 
thirty- five  with  a high  reputation  for  business  integ- 
rity. In  politics  Mr  King  began  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ladder,  first  as  election  ins|>cctor,  ward  commit- 
teeman, delegate  to  conventions,  customs  inspector, 
select  councilman,  and  finally  mayor  of  Philadelphia. 
In  October,  1861,  he  was  elected  a member  of  the 
select  council  in  which  body  he  served  for  more  than 
twenty  consecutive  years,  having  been  reelected 
seven  times  to  that  important  office.  His  clear  judg- 
ment, integrity,  and  spirit  of  progress  gave  him  a 
commanding  influence  which  was 
overused  for  the  public  good.  Dur- 
ing his  twenty  years’  service  as  a 
municipal  legislator  his  name  was 
prominently  identified,  either  as 
the  originator,  intrepid  leader,  or 
able  advocate  of  ail  the  reform 
measures  which  have  added  to  the 
fame  of  the  city,  its  peace,  prog- 
ress, and  prosperity.  To  him  was 
largely  due  the  fact  that  the  Cen- 
tennial Exhibition  of  1876  was 
held  in  Philadelphia.  Mr.  King 
was  inaugurated  mayor  of  Phila- 
delphia Apr.  4,  1881,  having  re- 
ceived a majority  of  5,787 over  Wil- 
liam S.  Stokley.who  had  been  three 
times  previously  elected  mayor. 
In  his  iuaugura’l  address  he  took  a 
Ann  stand  in  favor  of  a non-parti- 
san police  force.  The  most  radical  act  of  Mayor 
King  was  the  appointment  of  colored  men  as  mem- 
bers of  the  police  force;  as  previous  to  his  term  no 
colored  man  had  ever  worn  the  uniform  of  a police- 
man in  Philadelphia,  and  his  appointment  of  a 
number  of  them  raised  a storm  of  indiguatiou  such  as 
no  previous  mayor  ever  encountered;  but.  conscious 
of  the  justness  of  his  act,  he  went  on  in  the  even 
tenor  of  his  way,  resting  his  vindication  to  timo  and 
public  opinion.  During  liis  term  he  earuestlv  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  a mounted  police  force 
for  suburban  districts,  and  siucc  tlieu  put  iuto  opera- 
tion a police  patrol  system,  and  the  illumination  of 
the  streets  by  electricity,  both  established  since  he 
officially  advised  it.  He  also  urged  the  building  of 
more  school-houses,  a better  water  supply,  a system 
for  the  reduction  of  the  city  debt,  economy  in  public 
expenditures,  improved  street  pavements,  the  im- 
provement of  the  navigation  of  the  Delaware  and 
Schuylkill  rivers,  and  other  measure's  in  the  forward 
march  of  public  progress.  Mayor  King  was  nomin- 
ated fora  second  term,  but  was  unable  to  overcome 
the  normal  majority  of  20,000  cast  against  his  party, 
although  he  cut  it  down  to  a very  few  thousands, 
about  one-fourth  the  majority  usually  cast  against 
Democratic  candidates.  At  the  expiration  of  his 
term  he  retired,  with  clean  handsand  a character  un- 
stained by  the  touch  of  corruption.  Since  his  retire- 
ment from  the  mayoralty,  Mr.  King  has  been  ten- 
dered the  presidency  of  several  trust  companies  and 
banking  institutions,  but  declined  them  all,  prefer- 
ring the  peaceful  walks  of  a retired  life.  For  years 
he  has  cultivated  a taste  for  poetry,  and  his  many 
productions  in  verse  are  full  of  delightfully  expressed 
sentiments.  His  “ Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,” 
“Birds  and  Flowers,”  “To  Fortune,”  “Green 
Leaves  under  the  Snow,”  “The  Old  Oak,”  “Cricket 
on  the  Hearth  ” are  compositions  glowing  with  the 
inspirations  of  the  true  poet.  His  declining  years 
arc  bright  with  the  sunshine  of  a well-spent  life.  He 
can  lie  pointed  to  as  a shining  example  of  a model 
public  official,  enjoying  retirement  at  an  age  ripe  with 
the  fruits  of  honor.  Integrity,  and  industry.  His 
patriotism  is  undoubted,  Id*  integrity  unquestioned, 
his  public  services  untarnished  by  stain,  and  he  walks 


the  streets  of  his  native  city,  one  of  its  most  useful, 
honored,  and  respected  citizens. 

CLARK,  Thomas,  soldier  and  author,  was  born 
in  Lancaster,  l’a.,  Sept.  28,  1787.  He  was  educated 
for  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  at  St.  Mary’s 
Seminary  in  Baltimore,  but  declining  to  take  orders, 
he  entered  the  army  in  1812  as  a lieutenant  of  artil- 
lery. He  was  subsequently  promoted  to  captain  of 
engineers,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  the  war 
was  engaged  in  constructing  the  defenses  of  the 
Delaware  river.  Ou  leaving  the  armv,  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  he  devoted  himself  to  literature  and 
mathematics.  He  wrote  a history  of  the  navy  of 
the  United  States,  which  was  highly  commended 
by  Jefferson  and  John  Adams,  and  of  which 
two  editions  were  published,  lie  became  editor  for 
an  association  of  Philadelphia  booksellers  for  the 
publication  of  Greek  and  Latin  classics.  His  inter- 
linear translations  of  Homer,  Xenophon,  Ctesar, 
Horace,  etc.,  have  gone  through  more  than  sixty  edi- 
tions in  this  country,  besides  having  been  extensively 
published  abroad.  In  1859  be  published  a “ Practical 
and  Progressive  Latin  Grammar.”  He  also  edited  an 
edition  of  “ Boyer’s  French  Grammar,”  and  a series 
of  mathematical  works.  He  died  in  Philadelphia, 
Apr.  28,  1860. 

LAUGHLIN,  John,  lawyer,  was  born  In  New- 
stead,  Erie  co.,  N.  Y.,  March  l'4, 1856,  son  of  Barthol- 
omew and  Ellen  O’Hara  Laughliu,  who  emigrated 
from  Ireland.  The  boy  was  brought  up  on  a farm 
and  attended  the  district  school  until  nine  years  of 
age,  when  his  parents  removed  to  Wilson,  Niagara 
co.  In  1874  young  Laughlin  entered  the  Lookport 
Union  School  whore  lie  studied  four  years.  He  had 
by  this  time  determined  to  study  for  the  legal  pro- 
fession, and  entered  the  office  of  Richard  Crow- 
ley, U.  S.  district  attorney  for  the  northern  dis- 
trict of  New  York.  In  Decemlier,  1880,  he  went 
to  Washington,  and  took  a position  in  the  census 
bureau,  but  in  the  spring  following  went  to  Buffalo, 
where  Mr.  Crowley  bad  just  opened  an  office.  He 
was  admitted  to  Lite  bar  m October  of  that  year,  and 
subsequently  entered  into  partnership  with  Mr. 
Crowley,  the  firm  becoming  Crow- 
ley & Laughlin.  His  first  con- 
spicuous appearance  in  court  was 
in  connection  with  the  case  of  the 
government  against  the  defaulting 
president  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Buffalo,  Reuben  Porter  Lee. 

Soon  after  this  be  formed  a part- 
nership with  Joseph  E.  Ewell  and 
Daniel  McIntosh,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Laughlin.  Ewell  tfc  McIn- 
tosh. Mr.  Lmightiu’s  taste  for  pub- 
lic speaking  naturally  led  him  to 
participation  in  politics.  He  be- 
came a warm  friend  of  James  D. 

Warren,  for  years  a Republican 
leader  in  Erie  County  uud  in  west- 
ern New  York.  In  tlic  presidential 
campaign  of  188-1  Mr.  Warren  was 
chairman  of  the  Republican  state 
committee,  aud  upon  his  invitatiou, 

Mr.  laughlin  accompanied  the  late  James  G.  Blaine 
on  his  tour  through  the  state.  In  the  fall  of  1887  he 
was  nominated  for  senator  in  the  Erie  senatorial  dis- 
trict, and  was  elected  by  a large  majority,  bis  oppon- 
ent being  Spencer  Clinton,  a lawyer  of  eminence. 
In  the  organization  of  the  senate,  Mr.  Laughlin 
was  made  chairman  of  the  important  committee  on 
canals,  and  was  also  a member  of  tho  judiciary  com- 
mittee. He  was  the  youngest  of  bis  party  colleagues 
in  this  hotly.  In  1888  be  was  a delegate  to  the  Re- 
publican national  convention  at  Chicago,  and  sup- 
ported the  caudidacy  of  Chaonoey  M.  Depew,  but 
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on  the  latter’s  withdrawal  voted  for  Mr.  Harrison. 
Mr.  Laughliu  has  always  felt  a deep  interest  in  the 
subject  of  Irish  home  rule,  and  in  1886,  was  a dele- 
gate to  the  national  land-league  convention  held  at 
Chicago.  M r.  Laughliu  was  re-elected  to  the  state 
senate  in  1889,  and  during  his  secoud  term  was  con- 
nected with  mauy  important  measures.  He  prepared 
and  effected  the  passage  of  the  school  exntniners’s 
act,  the  police  oxcisc  act,  the  free  school  hook  act, 
and  he  also  drew  up  aud  introduced  in  the  legisla- 
ture amendments  to  the  constitution,  so  arranging 
the  terms  of  public  officers  us  to  separate  local  or 
municipal  elections  from  state  and  national  elections. 
This  idea  was  subsequently  taken  upuud  extensively 
discussed  with  the  result,  that  it  was  adopted  by  the 
constitutional  convention  of  1894,  and  is  now  a part 
of  the  constitution  of  the  state  of  New  York.  Sen- 
ator Laughlin  retired  from  the  senate  at  the  cud  of 
his  second  term,  and  devoted  himself  to  his  extensive 
legal  practice.  He  has  not  since  held  public  office, 
but  takes  an  active  interest  in  politics,  and  is  in  de- 
mand as  a speaker  in  every  important  campaign. 
He  is  an  orator  of  much  power,  aud  is  impressive  in 
his  delivery  and  finished  in  his  style.  He  is  equally 
effective  on  a platform  or  before  a jury.  The  firm 
of  which  he  is  the  head  is  now  known  as  Laughlin, 
Ewell  & Houpt.  It  lias  a large  practice  in  the  state 
and  federal  courts. 

THACHER,  Peter,  clergyman,  was  born  at  Sa- 
lem, Mass.,  July  18,  1651,  son  of  Thomas  Timelier. 
He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1671;  taught  there  for 
a time,  having  Cotton  Mather  as  a pupil;  was  in  Lon- 
don in  1767,  and  resisted  ail  temptations  to  conform 
to  the  Church  of  England;  was  ordained  first  minis- 
ter of  Milton,  Mass.,  in  Juue,  1681,  and  remained 
thereuntil  his  death.  He  was  prominent  as  a preacher 
aud  published  sundry  sermons  aud  theological  treat- 
ises between  1708  and  1728.  His  son,  of  the  same 
natno  (1688-1744)  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1706, 
married  a sister  of  Thomas  Prince,  and  was  pastor  at 
Middieborough,  Mass.,  1709-44.  He  died  bee.  17, 
1727. 

GTJAYLE,  William  Alfred,  president  of  Ba- 
ker University,  was  bom  at  Parkvilh-,  Mo.,  June 26, 
1860.  His  early  life  was  passed  in  Kansas,  then  in 
its  pioneer  stage.  In  1880,  lie  en- 
tered Baker  University,  and  was 
graduated  iu  1885,  serving  as 
tutor  for  two  years  prior  to  his 
graduation,  and  in  1886,  as  ad- 
junct profeasor  of  ancient  lan- 
guages. He  was  pastor  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at 
Osage  City  in  1887,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  returned  to  Baker 
University  as  professor  of  Greek, 
which  office  lie  held  for  three 
years,  acting  as  vice-president 
(luring  part  of  the  last  year.  In 
1890,  lie  was  elected  to  the  presi. 
denev  of  the  Institution.  The 
degrees  of  A.B.  and  A. 31.  were 
conferred  upon  Pres.  Qttayle 
by  Itis  alma  mater,  aud  on 
completing  the  philosophical 
course,  lie  received  from  Alleghany  College  the  de- 
gree of  Pit.  I).  In  1891  De  Pauw  University  hon- 
ored him  with  the  degree  of  D.D.  Dr.  Qttayle  is  a 
nteinher  of  the  Kansas  conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  lias  conducted  several  Chautauqua 
assemblies,  and  is  well  known  both  as  a lecturer  aud 
author,  his  philosophical  and  historical  writ  ings  hav- 
ing been  published  in  numerous  periodicals.  Dur- 
ing itis  administration  Baker  University  lias  shown 
mi  encouraging  growth,  both  financially  and  intel- 
lectually. 


GIST,  Mordecai,  soldier,  was  bom  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  in  1743.  lie  was  a descendant  of  an  illustrious 
family,  whose  name  occurs  frequently  in  the  annals 
of  the  French  and  Indian  war.  His  cousin,  Nathan- 
iel Gist,  a man  of  great  energy  of  mind  aud  body, 
was  a colonel  in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  it  is 
related  that  a member  of  this  family,  Richard,  saved 
the  life  of  Washington,  while  en  route  to  Fort  Du 
Quesne,  by  rescuing  him  front  the  waters  of  the 
Monougaheia  river.  He  was  educated  at  the  private 
seminary  of  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  who  was  sta- 
tioned in  the  parish  where  the  Gist 
family  resided.  In  early  life  he  was 
a merchant  in  Baltimore,  where  ho 
became  a leader  among  tlte  young 
men  of  the  city.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  revolution  he  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  a company,  the  first 
recruited  iu  Maryland,  and  led  them 
forth  to  the  defense  of  the  rights  of 
the  colonies.  In  1776  he  was  made 
major  of  a 31arylaud  battalion,  and 
participated  in  the  battle  of  Long  Isl- 
and. After  seeing  considerable  ser- 
vice in  the  North,  lie  was  appointed 
brigndicr-gcneml.  witlt  tlte  command 
of  the  second  brigade  of  the  3Inrylatul 
line,  Jan.  9,  1779,  and  transferred  to 
tlte  South  at  the  battle  of  Camden, 

8.  C.,  where  DeKalb  lost  his  life, 

1780.  He  was  conspicuous  nlike  for 
his  splendid  generalship  and  remurkabie  valor.  He 
subsequently  was  engaged  in  recruiting  and  forming 
new  regiments  and  in  laying  the  wants  of  tlte  army 
before  the  authorities.  Kcturiiing  to  active  service, 
lie  took  part  in  tiie  expulsion  of  the  British  from  the 
Southern  states,  and  was  present  at  tlte  siege  and 
capture  of  York  town.  At  tlte  head  of  a light  corps 
Gen.  Gist  rendered  efficient  service  during  litis  crit- 
ical stage  of  the  war,  aud  aided  materially  in  the  op- 
erations that  led  to  tlte  surrender  of  Charleston  by 
the  British.  At  tlte  battle  of  tlte  Cotnhnliee,  Aug.  26, 
1782,  lie  saved  tlte  fortunes  of  tlte  day,  changing  a 
disastrous  defeat  into  a brilliant  victory.  With  the 
cessation  of  hostilities,  Gen.  Gist  purchased  a planta- 
tion at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  where  itc  resided  until  tlto 
close  of  his  life.  He  was  the  first  vice-president  of 
the  Maryland  branch  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincin- 
nati, which  was  instituted  at  the  suggestion  of  Gen. 
Knox,  at  the  close  of  the  war.  Geu.  Gist  was  twice 
married  and  had  two  sous,  named  Independent  and 
States.  He  died  in  Charleston,  S.  O.,  Aug.  2,  1792. 

COFFIN,  Robert  Barry,  nuthor,  was  horn  July 
21,  1826,  in  Hudson,  N.  Y.  He  was  descended  from 
Tristram  Coffin. and  was  great-grandson  of  Alexander 
Coffin,  who  was  one  of  tlte  original  founders  of  Hud- 
son. His  father  was  a scholarly  mnu  who  trave  per- 
sonal attention  to  itis  son's  education,  ainf  encour- 
aged him  to  read.  This  became  so  great  a passion 
that  tlte  son  spent  all  his  savings  in  books,  and  before 
he  was  ten  years  old  had  collected  quite  a library.  He 
attended  the  Collegiate  Institute  at  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.,  for  several  years,  where  he  began  to  indulge 
itis  taste  for  literary  composition,  contributing 
anonymously  to  various  periodicals.  To  Increase 
Itis  income  lie  became  bookkeeper  in  a mercantile 
house  in  New  York  city,  where  he  remained  for  four 
years,  when  failing  health  obliged  him  to  go  to  the 
country.  In  1852  with  his  brother  he  opened  a 
hook-store  in  Elmira,  but  this  was  also  too  confining 
for  itis  delicate  health.  In  1851  lie  became  a divin- 
ity student  in  preparation  for  entering  the  Episcopal 
ministry,  and  at  the  same  time  contributed  to  the 
“Churchman."  He  returned  to  New  York  in  1857, 
and  the  following  year  succeeded  T.  B.  Aldrich  as 
assistant -editor  of  the  “Home  Journal,”  of  which 
lie  hod  been  a correspondent  since  1849,  and  at  the 
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same  time  assuming  the  position  of  art  critic  of  the 
“Evening  Post."  In  1868  he  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  auditor's  clerk  in  the  New  York  custom 
house,  which  position  he  retained  until  1869.  He 
returned  to  the  position  in  1875  and  retained  it  until 
the  wiuter  before  his  death.  During  this  time  ho 
had  opjmrtunitY  to  devote  himself  to  his  literary 
work,  aud  produced  humorous  sketches  over  the 
signature  of  Barry  Gray,  which  have  been  published 
in  the  periodicals.  He  published  " My  Married  Life, 
or  Hillside”  aud  “Matrimonial  Infelicities," in  1865; 
“ Out  of  Town,  a Rural  Episode,"  in  1806;  “ Cukes 
and  Ale  at  Woodside,”  in  1868;  “Castles  in  the 
Air,”  in  1871;  and  “ The  Home  of  Cooper,"  in  1872. 
He  was  a regular  contributor  to  “The  Table,”  a 
monthly  periodical  devoted  to  gastronomy,  and  also 
to  the  “Caterer,"  a similar  periodical  published  in 
Philadelphia.  His  humor  was  gentle  aud  refined, 
and  was  greatly  admired  by  a large  class  of  readers, 
His  health  was  precarious  towards  the  end  of  his 
life,  and  he  was  a great  sufferer.  He  died  in  Ford- 
ham,  N.  Y.,  June  10,  1886. 

SMITH,  Asenath  Maria,  philanthropist,  was 
horn  in  Montreal,  Canada,  Sept.  20, 1888,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Joseph  and  Fanuy  Holbrook.  Her  father  was 
a prominent  merchant.  The  daughter's  education 
was  principally  acquirer!  in  public  schools  and 
She  was  married  to  Pascal  Smith, 
Dec.  81,  1860,  aud  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  she  uniter!  with  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church.  In 
the  spring  of  1858  her  husband 
removal  to  Red  Wing,  Minn., 
where  she  at  once  identified 
herself  with  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church  aud  participated 
actively  in  religious  aud  charit- 
able work.  From  the  lime  of 
Iter  arrival  at  Red  Wing  to  the 
close  of  the  war  she  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Women’s  Soldiers' 
Relief  Society,  and  rendered 
beneficent  services  to  the  sick  and 
wounded.  In  1859  her  husband 
removed  to  St.  Paul,  aud  Mrs. 
Smith  identified  herself  with  the 
principal  missionary  and  churit- 
nblc  organizations  of  that  city. 
Site  lias  been  president  of  the  Home  for  the  Friend- 
less since  1875,  and  is  vice-president  of  the  Foreign 
Missionary  Society,  She  is  a prominent  leader  of 
society  and  celebrated  for  her  hospitable  entertain- 
ment of  a large  circle  of  friends.  Her  husband  died 
Nov.  27,  1880. 

ALDEN,  William  Livington,  diplomat  and 
journalist,  was  bora  in  Wiliiatnstown,  Mass.,  Oct. 
9.  1887.  He  is  a son  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Al- 
den.  formerly  a profeasor  at  Williams  College  ami 
at  Lafayette  College,  Pennsylvania ; afterwards  presi- 
dent of  Jefferson  College,  Pennsylvania,  and  still 
later  president  of  the  State  Normal  College  at  Al- 
bany. The  young  man  was  educated  at  Lafayette 
College,  and  studied  law  in  the  office  of  William  M. 
Evarts  after  bis  graduation.  At  the  expiration  of 
four  years’  practice,  he  abandoned  the  domain  of 
law,  and  adopted  the  vocation  of  journalism,  for 
which  he  seemed  to  have  a natural  taste.  Charles 
G.  Halpino,  of  the  New  York  “Citizen," made  him 
one  of  his  editorial  assistants.  Mr.  Alden  at  once  at- 
tracted attention  in  the  field  of  metropolitan  journal- 
ism bv  his  humorous  writings,  lie  next  became  con- 
nected with  the  “ World,"  and  the  “Graphic,"  and 
in  18(15  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  York 
"Times.”  Two  collections  of  Mr.  Aldeu’s  articles 
were  published  in  book  form,  and  he  is  the  author 
of  live  volumes  published  by  Harper  & Brothers. 


These  are:  “The  Moral  Pirates, The  Cruise  of 
the  Ghost,”  "The  Cruise  of  the  Canoe  Club,”  “The 
Canoe  and  the  Flying  Proa,"  and  “ The  Adventures 
of  Jimmy  Brown.  A novel,  entitled  “ A Lost  Soul,” 
a collection  of  short  stories,  entitled  “Told  by  the 
Colonel,"  and  a boy’s  book,  entitled  " Tiring  to'Fiud 
Europe,”  have  siuce  been  published  by  Mr.  Alden  in 
London.  Mr.  Alden  is  an  enthusiastic  canoeist.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  York  Canoe 
Club,  aud  the  first  commodore  of  the  American 
Canoe  Association,  lie  made  five  visits  to  Italy,  aud 
resided  there  for  some  years.  He  learned  to  speak 
Italian  fluently,  uud  in  1885  Pres.  Cleveland  appoint- 
ed him  consul  genera’  to  Rome,  an  office  which  he 
filial  during  the  latter’s  administration.  On  the  ex- 
piration of  liis  term,  he  was  made  chevalier  of  the 
order  of  the  crown  of  Italy  by  King  Humbert.  Huv- 
iug  been  offered  a position  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Paris  edition  of  the  New  York  “Herald,"  Mr.  Aldcu 
removed  to  Paris,  where  he  resided  for  three  years. 
He  then  became  a resident  of  London,  where  he  is  at 
present  employed  in  literaiy  work.  Mr.  Alden  is  an 
active  member  of  the  New  York  Canoe  Club,  and  is  a 
canoe  owner  himself.  He  was  one  of  the  four  who 
took  the  cruise  recorded  in  “Canoeing  iu  Kanukia.” 
He  introduced  the  nautilus  canoe  into  the  United 
States,  getting  drawings  from  Mr.  Baden-Powell, 
aud  afterwards  designed  the  well-known  shadow 
canoe.  He  did  much  to  popularize  the  sport  at  au 
early  date,  rs  far  back  as  1871,  by  writing  many 
charming  articles  on  canoing  for  the  “Times."  An 
article  on  the  modern  canoe  from  his  pen  was  pub- 
lished in  “Scribner’s  Monthly"  for  August,  1872. 
Mr.  Aldeu’s  bubbling  good  humor  and  quaint  fun 
made  him  a very  popular  member  at  the  early  meets 
held  at  Lake  George  by  the  Canoe  Association. 

WOOD,  Walter  Abbott,  inventor,  was  born 
in  Mason.  N.  II.,  Oct.  28,  1815,  son  of  Aaron  Wood, 
a wagon-maker,  who  removed  from  New  Hampshire 
to  New  York  state,  where  lie  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  wagons  and  cast-iron  plows,  at  that  time 
newly  invented  by  Jethro  Wood,  a relative.  Young 
Walter  worked  in  bis  father's  shop  until  1885,  when 
he  obtained  a position  in  the  machine  shops  of  Par- 
sons <fc  Wilder,  at  Hoosic  Falls,  N.  Y.  He  saved 
Jiis  money,  and  gathered  together  sufficient  capital 
to  start  in  business,  iu  a small  way,  on  his  own  ac- 
count. Hedevoted  himself  particularly  to  the  study 
of  the  mechanism  of  farming  implements,  especially 
the  Manny  i caper,  then  in  use,  and  to  which  lie  udu- 
<*1  a number  of  improvements,  and  niado  a harvest- 
ing machine,  known  ns  Manny’s  reaper  with  Wood’s 
improvements,  of  which  in  1852  he  made  and  sold 
nearly  2(K)  machines.  Stimulated  by  this  success, 
Mr.  Wood  now  devoted  himself  to  inventions  in  the 
same  line,  mid  iu  particular  to  the  manufacture  of 
mowers,  reapers,  and  self-binders ; and  so  rapidly 
(lid  the  popularity  of  bis  inventions  increase  that  in 
1858  he  sold  as  many  ns  500  of  liis  machines.  This 
seemed  to  be  and  was,  at  tliat  time,  au  enormous 
stile,  as  the  construction  of  agricultural  implements, 
made  on  mechanical  principles,  with  automatic  at- 
tachments, was  then  in  its  infancy.  No  one  could 
iinagiue  the  difference  that  a few  years  would  make 
in  all  the  processes  of  agriculture,  through  the  in- 
genuity of  inventors,  who  applied  their  abilities  to 
the  construction  of  nmebiuery,  which,  with  or  with- 
out the  aid  of  steam,  should  in  its  application  to  the 
various  processes  of  agricultural  industry  completely 
revolutionize  this  vast  business.  Thus,  mowers  aud 
reapers,  steam  plows,  harvesters  and  horse  rakes, 
made  possiblesuch  great  farming  enterprises  as  were 
conducted  on  the  Dalrymple  and  other  farms  in  the 
West  covering  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  To  this 
progress  few  have  given  such  au  impetus  as  Mr. 
Wood.  As  soou  as  lie  found  that  his  implements 
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were  meeting  with  a large  demand,  he  constructed 
euormotts  works,  and  began  to  manufacture  on  the 
largest  possible  scale.  Between  1853  and  1809  his 
galas  multiplied  twelve  times ; that  is  to  say,  the  500 
machines  which  he  sold  in  the  former  year  had  be- 
come 6,000  in  the  latter.  In  the  next  sixteen  years 
the  latter  number  had  been  multiplied  by  eight,  as 
in  1884  he  sold  more  than  48,000  of  his  implements. 

It  is  stated  that  since  he  began  business,  Mr.  Wood 
has  taken  out  thirty  patents'  and  manufactured  and 
sold  nearly  three-quarters  of  a million  machines.  In 
I860  he  formed  n stock  compnny  out  of  his  business, 
calling  it  the  Walter  A.  Wood  Mowing  and  Reaping 
Machine  Co.,  of  which  he  liccanie  the  president. 
This  company,  with  itsmanufaduringestablishment, 
is  located  at  Iloosick  Falls,  N.  Y.  His  mnehines 
received  recognition  at  fairs  and  public  exhibitions 
everywhere.  Beginning  at  county  and  state  fairs,  they 
grew  to  achieve  prominence,  first,  at  the  London 
World's  Fair,  1802  ; then  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
1867 ; at  Vienna  in  1878  ; at  the  Centennial,  in  Phils* 
delphia,  in  1876  ; in  Paris  in  1878  ; and  at  Chicago 
in  1898.  The  reports  which  were  made  upon  these 
exhibitions  in  foreign  countries  drew  attention  to 
his  inventions,  and  his  exportation  business  grew 
rapidly  until  it  was  estimated  that  ninety  per  ceut. 
of  all  the  agricultural  implements  sent  abroad  were 
made  by  bis  concern.  He  received  a inedal  from 

Suecn  Victoria;  the  decoration  of  the  legion  of 
onorof  France,  from  Enqieror  Napoleon  III.;  and 
the  order  of  Francis  Joseph  from  Austria.  He  was 
elected  a representative  iu  the  forty-sixth  congress  in 
1878,  and  was  re-elected  and  served  in  the  forty- 
seventh  congress,  his  second  term  expiring  March  4, 
1888.  Mr.  Wood  died,  Jau.  15.  1892. 

WALLACE,  Horace  Binney,  author,  was  born 
In  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Feb.  26. 1817,  son  of  John  Brad- 
ford Wallace,  lawyer.  Dividing  bis  collect!  course  l>e- 
tween  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  Princeton, 
he  was  graduated  at  the  latter  iu  1885,  and  then 
studied  in  succession  medicine,  chemistry,  and  law. 
His  short  life, was  given  to  literary  work  and  philo- 
sophic research.  A novel,  “ Stanley, ” appeared  with- 
out his  name  in  1888.  With  J.  I.  6.  Hare,  he  edited 
six  volumes  of  “ Leading  Cases  ’’  (1847-52).  His  part 
in  this  work,  according  to  Horace  Binney,  displayed 
the  “ fruits  of  us  accomplished  a legal  mind  as  any 
man  in  any  country  at  his  early  age  has  shown,”  and 
Daniel  Webster  doubted  **  whether  history  displays, 
at  thirty  years,  a loftier  nature,  or  one  more  usefully  or 
profoundly  cultivated.”  To  these  eulogies  must  be 
added  that  of  Comte,  who  pronounced  him  the 
“equal  of  the  greatest  American  statesmen,"  and 
thought  “ he  would  have  aided  powerfully  in  advanc- 
ing the  ditUcult  transition  through  which  the  nine- 
teenth century  has  to  pass.”  Beyond  contributions 
to  pericxlieals,  and  some  collaboration  with  R.  W.  ■ 
Griswold,  Wallace  published  nothing  more ; but 
after  his  death.  np|>eared  “Art,  Scenery,  and  Philo- 
sophy in  Europe  ‘ (1855),  and  “ Literary  Criticisms, 
and  Other  Papers  "(1856).  He  was  abroad  in  1849- 
50.  In  November,  1852.  his  eyes  and  brain  being 
affected,  he  sailed  for  Liverpool ; his  disease  grew 
worse,  and  he  died  by  his  own  hand  in  Paris,  Dec. 
16,  1852. 

GREEN,  Seth,  pisciculturist,  was  horn  in  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.  March  19.  1817.  Ho  obtained  his  early 
instruction  iu  the  common  schools  of  that  city.  Be- 
ing enthusiastically  fond  of  hunting  and  fishing,  and 
continuing  to  he  addicted  to  these  pursuits  us  he 
grew  up,  lie  liccamc  very  expert  as  an  angler  and  in 
the  science  of  woodcraft.  Mr.  Green's  success  iu 
following  fishing  and  hunting  as  sports  finally  sug- 
gested to  him  the  idea  of  making  of  them  a life  pur- 
suit, and  he  established  a large  fishery  on  Lake 
Ontario  at  the  same  time  ojieniiig  a fish'  ami  game 
market  near  his  home,  of  which  he  remained  pro- 


prietor for  several  years.  Gradually  this  novel  busi- 
ness extended  and  he  was  obliged  to  appoint  agents 
whom  iie  had  in  scores  scattered  along  the  lakes  and 
watercourses  of  that  part  of  the  state.  Meanwhile, 
liis  natural  powers  of  observation  developed  by  the 
peculiarities  of  his  life,  and  experience  brought  to 
liis  knowledge  much  in  his  particular  line  of  natural 
history  which  had  hitherto  been  unknown  and  which 
eventually  brought  about  his  important  services  to 
science,  lie  first  began  his  observations  on  fish 
spawning  in  Canada,  in  1838,  when  careful  observa- 
tion led  him  to  believe  that  artificial  hatching  in  vast 
numbers  could  be  accomplished  by  means  of  a com- 
paratively simple  mechanism,  lie  accordingly  fit- 
ted up  a liatcliery  for  cx[>erimcnt8  and  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  the  process.  Next  experiments 
were  tried  previous  to  1867  in  the  Connecticut  river, 
witli  the  result  that  twenty-five  per  ceut.  was  the 
largest,  product  of  salmon  or  trout  to  l»o  obtained 
artificially  by  the  methixls  thus  far  employed.  But, 
continuing  his  exjicrimcnts,  lie  gradually  improved 
upon  this,  nnd  iu  1867  the  fish  commissioners  of  four 
of  the  Southern  states  arranged  for  a public  trial, 
which  took  place  at  Holyoke,  Mass.,  on  the  Con- 
necticut river.  In  these  trials  he  succeeded  in 
hatching  15,000,000  eggs  in  a fortnight  nnd  in  the 
next  year  he  hatched  40.000.000.  Since  then  he 
has  been  equally  successful  in  stocking  the  waters 
of  the  Hudson,  Susquehannah, 

Potomac  and  other  large  rivers 
in  which  he  has  been  able  to 
propagate  fifteen  of  the  more 
common  species  of  fish  aud  also 
to  largely  increase  the  product. 

Mr.  Green’s  hutching  box  has 
lieen  the  prototype  of  every  in- 
vention or  application  made 
since  for  the  purpose  of  hutch- 
ing fish  spawn.  One  result  of 
his  activity  uud  success  in  this 
voention  was  to  promote  the 
study  and  practice  of  piseicul- 
ture'in  a number  of  different 
states,  which  appointed  com- 
missions and  established  hatch- 
eries. IntlicNew  York  state  fish 
hatchery,  of  which  Mr.  Green 
wns  appointed  superintendent, 
the  total  number  of  shad  hatched  from  1870  to  1880 
was  58, *109,800.  At  the  same  time  there  were  distrib- 
uted 9.555,020  salmon  trout.  White  fish  and  brook 
trout  were  nlso  ex|H.*riniented  with.  As  to  the  origi- 
nality of  Mr.  Green's  work  it  mny  be  stated  that, 
while  fish  eggs  had  been  impregnated  and  hatched 
artificially  before  he  commenced  liis  operations,  there 
was  no  record  of  any  being  hatched  and  raised  to 
maturity  by  hand  until  it  was  doue  at  his  works  at 
Caledonia,  N.  Y.  He  is  the  author  of  “Trout  Cul- 
ture.” “ Fish  Hatching  and  Fish  Catching,”  “ Home 
Fishing  and  Home  Waters,  a Practical  Treatise  on 
Fish  Catching."  Mr.  Green  has  been  decorated  with 
two  gold  medals  and  one  silver  medal  by  the  Soci- 
ete  d'Acclimitation  of  Parte,  and  n gold  medal  by  tlio 
Internationale  Fischerei  Ausstellung  of  Berlin,  and 
lias  received  a bronze  medal  from  the  United  States 
Centennial  Commission.  Besides  these  distinguished 
honors,  lie  has  received  several  diplomas  from  Ku- 
ropean  societies,  Mr.  Green  married,  Feb.  14,  1848, 
Helen  M.  Cook,  and  has  four  children  living,  namely, 
Helen  L.,  Alice  G.,  Chester  K.,  and  William  C. 
Green.  Hi;  died  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  20,  1888. 

CHAFFEE,  Jerome  Bunty,  U.  8.  senator,  was 
born  in  Niagara  county,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  17,  1825.  At 
the  age  of  twentv-two  be  hail  saved  money  enough 
from  liis  wages  us  clerk  in  a country  store  to  set  up 
iu  business  for  himself,  and  lie  opened  a dry -goods 
store  at  Ailriau,  Mich.  During  his  Stay  there  he 
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took  an  active  part  in  politics,  and  became  an  in- 
timate friend  of  Zaohariah  Chandler,  another  dry- 
goods  merchant,  doing  business  in  Detroit.  From 
Michigan  he  went  first  to  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  where  he 
was  engaged  in  banking;  then  to  Elmwood,  Kan., 
where  lie  speculated  in  real  estate;  and  finally  to 
Denver,  Col.,  of  which  place  he  was  one  of  the 
founders.  He  succeeded  in  a variety  of  business  en- 
terprises, and  liecame  a leader  in  political  affairs. 
He  helped  to  organize  the  territory  of  Colorado,  and 
was  chosen  speaker  of  its  first  legislature,  and  terri- 
torial delegate  to  congress.  In  1876  lie  was  elected 
one  of  Colorado’s  first  senators,  and  in  1884  was 
chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Committee. 
He  died  at  Salem  Centre,  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y., 
March  9,  1886. 

SHOCK,  William  Henry,  naval  officer,  was 
born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  June  15,  1821.  He  received 
an  academic  education,  and  in  January,  1845,  was 
appointed  third  assistant  engineer  in  the  navy.  He 
saw  much  active  service  during  the  Mexican  war,  and 
participated  in  the  capture  of  Tampico  uuder  Com. 
Connor,  aud  in  the  capture  of  Vera  Cruz,  under  Com. 
Perry.  In  July,1847,hc  was  promoted  second  assistant 
engineer,  and  ordered  to  the  steamer  Engineer,  home 
squadron.  He  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  first  as- 
sistant engineer  in  October,  1848,  and  in  1849  served 
ns  senior  engineer  of  the  coast  sur- 
vey steamer Lcgaree.  In  1850-51  he 
was  stationed  at  Philadelphia, where 
he  had  charge  of  the  construction  of 
the  machinery  of  the  steam-frigate 
Susquehanna.  He  was  made  chief 
engineer  in  March,  1851;  directed 
the  construction  of  the  machinery 
of  the  Princeton  in  1852,  and  in  1858 
served  ns  engineer  inspector  of  the 
U.  S.  mail  steamers,  and  also  as  chief 
engineer  of  steamer  Princeton.  In 
1851-55  he  wus  stationed  at  West 
Point,  N.  Y.,  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction of  marine  engines,  and  the 
nextyearbecamecliiefengineerof  the 
frigate  Merrimac,  and  later  of  the 
Powhatan  as  fleet  engineer  of  the 
East  India  squadron ; from  1860-62 
he  was  president  of  the  examining 
board  of  engineers,  but  soon  was  assigned  to  special 
duty,  superinteuding  the  constructing  of  river  moni- 
tors at  Si.  Louis.  During  the  operations  against 
Mobile  he  acted  as  fleet  engineer  to  Adm.  Farragut, 
and  later  was  attached  in  the  same  capacity  to  the 
staff  of  Adm.  Tlmtcher.  During  the  service,  besides 
performing  services  of  tho  highest  value,  hedesigned 
and  constructed  an  inst  rument  for  the  destruction  of 
submerged  torpedo  electric  wires  nnd  also  floating 
torpedoes,  both  of  which  proved  very  successful. 
In  1867-68  lie  became  chief  engineer  at  the 
Washington  navy  yard,  and  the  following  year 
was  fleet  engineer  of  the  European  squadron. 
In  1870  he  was  appointed  inspector  of  machinery 
afloat,  and  was  made  a member  of  the  board  of  vis- 
itors to  tho  Annapolis  Naval  Academy.  In  1870-71 
he  wus  acting  chief  of  the  bureau  of  steam  engineer- 
ing, receiving  the  formal  thanks  of  the  secretary 
of  the  navy  for  the  manner  in  which  be  discharged 
the  duties  of  the  position.  In  1878  he  visited  Eu- 
rope, where  he  carefully  inspected  the  various  gov- 
ernment dock-yards,  and  represented  the  U.  8. 
bureau  of  steam  engineering  at  the  Vienna  exhibi- 
tion, where  he  was  also  appointed  by  the  president 
one  of  the  American  Judges  of  merit.  On  March  3, 
1377,  he  was  made  enginoer-iu-chief  of  the  U.  8. 
navy,  and  tilled  that  position  until  June  13,  1888, 
when  lie  was  placed  on  the  retired  list,  and  made 
Washington,  1>.  C,,  his  home.  Chief-  Engineer 
Shock  has  attained  high  rank  as  an  Inventor.  In 


1868  he  invented  a rotary  projectile  for  smooth  bore 
guns  ; in  1869  a relieving  cushion  for  wire  rigging 
lor  ships  ; in  1870  n projectile  for  small  arms  ; and 
in  1874  steam  radiators  aud  attachments  for  beating 
purposes.  He  is  the  author  of  “Steam  Boilers: 
Their  Design,  Construction,  and  Management” 
(New  York,  1881),  which  is  a standard  work  upon 
the  subject,  and  he  has  long  been  a frequent  con- 
tributor to  scientific  journals. 

DUPUY,  Eliza  Aim,  author,  was  bom  in  Pet- 
ersburgh,  Va.,  in  1815,  the  daughter  of  a merchant 
nnd  shipowner  of  that  city,  nnd  a descendant  of  Col. 
Dupuy,  who  led  a band  of  Huguenot  exilestoa  tract 
of  land  upon  the  James  river,  that  bad  been  granted 
them  by  James  II.  of  England.  Beforeshc  reached 
womanhood,  her  father,  on  account  of  pecuniary  re- 
verses, emigrated  to  Kentucky,  and  to  help  retrieve 
his  fallen  fortunes  her  first  work,  “ Merton,  a Tale 
of  the  Revolution,”  was  written.  After  the  death 
of  her  father,  she  commenced  a strict  course  of  study, 
and  adopted  the  profession  of  a teacher.  In  her 
twenty-second  year  she  completed  “The  Conspira- 
tors,” an  historical  novel  in  which  Aaron  Burr  is  tho 
principal  character.  Her  other  works  are:  “Celeste, 
ortho  Pirate's  Daughter,”  “The  Separation,"  “Flor- 
ence, or  the  Fatal  Vow,”  “The  Concealed  Treas- 
ure;” “Ashleigh,  a Tale  of  the  Revolution,”  and 
"The  Huguenot  Exiles.”  She  also  contributed  a 
number  of  short  stories  to  the  “ New  York  Ledger,” 
under  the  uame  of“Auuie  Young.”  The  latter 
part  of  her  life  was  spent  in  Louisiana  and 
Mississippi,  and  she  died  in  New  Orleans,  Jan. 
15,  1881. 

TORREY,  Charles  Turner,  reformer,  was  born 
at  Scilunte,  Mass. . in  1813.  where  bis  ancestor,  James 
Totten,  had  settled  after  emigrating  from  Somerset- 
shire in  1632.  He  was  prepared  for  college  at  Phil- 
lips Exeter  Academy,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Benj.  Abbott,  LL.D.,  and  was  graduated  at  Yale  in 
1888.  He  studied  for  the  Congregational  ministrv, 
was  pastor  at  Princeton  and  Salem,  Mass.,  and  pub- 
lished a “ Memoir  of  W.  R.  Saxton  " (1838).  latter 
be  went  to  Maryland  in  the  service  of  the  “under- 
ground railroad,”  which  naturnliv  brought  him  into 
collision  with  the  local  laws.  lie  was  nrrested  in 
1843  for  reporting  a meeting  of  slaveholders,  aud  the 
next  year  for  try  ing  to  help  slaves  escape.  Sentenced 
to  a long  term,  he  wrote  “Home,  or  the  Pilgrim’s 
Faith  Reviewed  "(1846)  during  his  confinement, and 
died  of  consumption  in  the  state  prison  at  Baltimore, 
May  9,  1846.  His  remains  were  taken  to  Boston, 
and  interred  in  Mount  Auburn,  thousands  attending 
the  ceremony.  His  fate  excited  great  sympathy  in 
the  North  and  England,  and  inspired  the  abolitionists 
with  renewed  zeal.  His  memoir,  by  J.  C.  Lovcjoy, 
appeared  1847. 

READ,  George  Campbell,  admiral,  wns  bom 
in  Ireland  about  1788.  He  was  brought  to  America 
when  n child,  entered  the  nuvy  os  a midshipman  in 
1804,  and  became  a lieutenant  in  1810.  lie  acted 
with  much  gallantry  in  the  fight  between  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Guerriire,  Aug.  19,  1812,  nnd  re- 
ceived t lie  swonl  of  the  vanquished  ('apt.  Daores. 
Two  months  Inter  he  took  part  in  the  duel  of  the 
L'nitcd  States  with  the  Macedonian,  and  later  in  the 
war  had  command  of  the  Chippewa.  He  wns  pro- 
moted to  commander  in  April,  1816,  nnd  to  captain 
in  March,  1825.  In  later  years  he  was  in  command 
of  squadrons  ill  the  East  Indies,  on  the  African  coast, 
and  in  the  Mediterranean.  One  of  his  voyages  was 
described  by  a subordinate  in  “ Around  tin1  World  ” 
(2  vols.,  18i0).  lie  was  on  the  reserve  list  from  Sej>- 
tembor,  1355.  was  a governor  at  the  Naval  Asylum 
at  Philadelphia,  1361-2,  and  yvas  retired  with  the 
rank  of  rear-admiral,  July  31,  1802.  lie  died  ia 
Philadelphia,  Aug.  22,  18(12. 
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FRENEAU,  Philip,  poet,  was  born  in  New 
York  city  Jan.  2,  1752.  His  ancestors  emigrated 
from  France  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
and  settled  in  Connecticut.  He  studied  at  Princeton, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1771,  in  the  same  class  with 
Pres.  Madison,  with  whom  he  kept  up  a life-long 
friendship,  and  even  before  he  left  college  had  be- 
gun to  write  poctrv.  In  1776  he  went  to  sea  ar.d 
visited  the  Danish  \Vest  Indies,  and  two  years  later, 
Bermuda.  During  this  time  ho  wrote  some  of  his 
longest  poems.  On  his  return  he  wrote  for  the 
“ United  Slates  Magazine.”  In  1760  he  visited  the 
West  Indies  again,  and  was  captured  by  an  English 
cruiser,  and  consigned  to  the  prison  ship  Scorpion 
an  incident  which  lie  turned  to  account  in  his  poem, 
“The  British  Prison  Ship.  He 
obtained  bis  freedom  in  1781  and 
returned  home,  and  wrote  prose 
and  verse  for  the  local  pnjtcrs.  Af- 
ter peace  had  been  declin  ed  lie  was 
for  some  lime  an  editor,  and  again 
master  of  a vessel  sailing  to  the 
West  Indies  and  to  Southern  cities. 
In  1790  be  was  made  editor  of  the 
New  York  " Daily  Advertiser.” 
Having  attracted  the  attention  of 
Jefferson,  lie  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  translator  of  the  state  de- 
partment, at  the  same  timebeeoming 
editor  of  the  “National  Gazette. 
He  was  a caustic  writer,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  arousing  the  animosity  of 
Alexander  Hamilton  by  charging 
that  he  used  the  jmtronage  of  his 
office  to  support  the  editor  of  his 
paper.  For  a short  time  Freneau 
published,  at  his  home  in  Mount  Pleasant,  N.  J.,  the 
“ Jersey  Chronicle.”  In  1797  he  published  in  New 
York  the  “ Timepiece  and  Literary  Companion,” 
which  was  issued  in  eight  small  quarto  pages  of  the 
precise  size  of  seven  inches  by  eight.  Freneau  had  a 
genius  for  newspapers,  and  for  a long  time  it  was 
sustained  by  his  wonderful  tact  in  administering  to 
the  tastes  of  the  public.  His  prose  essays  are  elegant 
papers,  at  once  simple  and  elegant  in  style,  independ- 
ent  in  thought,  playful,  and  humorous.  They  were 
for  the  most  part  written  over  the  signature  of  Rob- 
ert Slender,  whom  tho  author  took  the  liberty  of 
burying  that  he  might  publish  his  manuscripts,  Preu- 
eau  republished  his  series  of  “Tono  Cliecki,  the 
Creek  Indian  in  Philadelphia.”  This  appears  to  have 
closed  his  literary  life,  although  he  lived  thirty-five 
years  longer.  lie  lost  his  life  in  attempting  to  cross 
a meadow  in  tiie  cveniug  when  he  got  lost  and  be- 
came mired  iu  a hog  and  was  found  lifeless  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  Among  his  works  are:  “A  Poem 
on  the  Rising  Glory  of  Americn  ” (Philadelphia, 
1771):  “Voyage  to  Boston”  (New  York,  1774); 
"John  Gage's  Confession  ’’  (New  York,  1775);  “The 
British  Prison  Ship  ” (1781);  "The  Poems  of  Philip 
Freneau,  Written  Chiefly  During  the  Late  War” 
(1786);  “A  Journey  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York 
by  Rol>ert  Slender,  Stocking  Weaver”  (1787);  “ Tho 
Miscellaneous  Works  of  Mr.  Philip  Freneau  ” (1788); 
“The  Village  Merchant”  (1794);  “Poems  Written 
between  the  Years  1768  and  1794”  (1795);  "Letters 
ou  Various  Interesting  and  Important  Subjects,  by 
Robert  Slender"  (1799);  “Poems  Written  and  Pub- 
lished During  the  American  Revolutionary  War” 
(1809);  "A  Collection  of  Poems  on  American  Af- 
fairs” (1815).  Captain  Freneau  was  n staunch  Whig 
in  the  time  of  the  revolution,  a good  soldier,  and  a 
warm  patriot.  The  productions  of  his  pen  animated 
his  countrymen  in  the  darkest  days  of  ’76  and  his 
humorous  effusions  cheered  the  desponding  soldier 
as  he  fought  tiie  battle  of  freedom.  The  poems  of 
Philip  Freneau  represent  his  times  in  the  war  of  wit 


and  words  no  less  than  of  sword  and  strategem  of 
the  revolution;  and  he  superadds  to  this  materia)  a 
humorous,  homely  simplicity,  peculiarly  his  own, 
in  which  he  displays  the  local  manners 'and  rough 
ways  of  the  times.  He  surprises  one  by  his  neatness 
of  execution  and  skill  in  versification  while  his  ap- 
preciation of  nature  is  sympathetic  and  tender;  hut 
most  worthy  of  notice  is  his  originality,  which  marked 
out  for  itself  new  paths,  aud  dealing  with  facts  and 
realities,  his  compositions  have  a greater  interest,  than 
the  vague  expressions  of  many  authors.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  knew  the  verses  on  the  “ Battle  of  Eutaw”  by 
heart,  and  remarked  to  Mr.  Brevoort  that  the  poem 
was  as  fine  a thing  as  there  is  of  the  kind  in  the  lan- 
guage and  he  also  praised  Freneau’s  Indian  poems. 
I)r.  John  W.  Francis  says,  that  he  was  widely  known 
and  esteemed,  aud  could  talk  intelligently  upon  the 
special  and  favorite  topics  of  the  leading  men  of  his 
time  ns  though  he  gave  all  his  life  to  the  study  of 
the  subject.  He  died  near  Freehold,  N.  J.,  Dec.  18, 
1882. 

WINTHROP,  John,  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, was  born  in  Edwardston.  England,  Jan.  22, 1587. 
llis  grandfather,  Adam  Wlntbrop,  was  a wealthy 
clothier  of  Suffolk,  who  nlso  had  a city  house  in 
London,  and  who  was  at  one  time  master  of  the 
famous  cloth-workers’  guild  of  I .on  don.  lie  was  a 
man  of  culture,  energy,  and  great  strength  of  char- 
acter, which  traits  descended  to  his  children.  Ills 
daughters  married  men  of  eminence,  and  many  of 
their  children  have  become  distinguished.  His  third 
sou,  Adam,  who  wns  a lawyer,  was  a graduate  of 
Magdalen  College,  and  for  muny  years  auditor  of 
Trinity  and  St!  John's  Colleges.  He  married, 
for  his  first  wife,  a sister  of  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  who  died,  shortly  after  their  marriage,  with- 
out children.  For  his  second  wife  he  married  Anne 
Browne,  of  Edwardston,  whose  only  son,  John,  Is 
the  subject  of  this  sketch.  John's  parents  lived  until 
within  a few  years  of  his  coming  to  New  England, 
the  mother  dying  only  a year  before  his  embarka- 
tion. He  was  admitted  to  Cambridge  in  1602,  wliere 
he  remained  for  two  years, 
hut.  his  college  career  was 
brought  to  an  abrupt  termi- 
nation by  his  early  marriage 
to  Mary,  daughter  of  John 
Forth,  of  Great  Stouebridgc. 

She  was  the  heiress  of  a 
wealthy  fnmily,  which  hail  a 
long  pedigree  of  distinction 
and  renown,  and  brought 
her  husband  ‘ ‘a  large  portion 
of  outward  estate,”  Tho 
records  show  that  he  was  a 
magistrate  at  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen, and  that  “ he  was  exem- 
plary for  his  grave  and  Cliris- 
tian  deportment.”  Within 
eleven  years  after  his  mar- 
riage his  wife  died,  leaving 
six  children.  His  second  wife 
was  a daughter  of  William  Clopton,  but  she  died  a 
year  and  a day  alter  marriage.  He  was  always  of  a 
pious  turn  of  mind,  and  these  bereavements  led  him 
to  contemplate  becoming  a clergyman,  hut  lie  relin- 
quished the  idea,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law  and  Ids  duties  ns  a magistrate.  Iu 
1618  he  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Tyiwlal,  knight  of  Great  Maplested,  Essex.  Ilis  pro- 
fession was  largely  in  the  court  of  Wards  and  Liv- 
eries, which  had  jurisdiction  over  wards,  widows, 
and  lunatics,  and  lie  had  several  titled  clients.  Iu 
1629  he  lost  his  office,  probably  through  his  sympa- 
thy for  those,  suffering  under  the  unjust  proscrip- 
tions of  the  crown,  and  having  felt  that  evil  times 
were  upon  the  country,  he  began  to  consider  the  es- 
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tablishment  of  a “plantation”  in  New  England. 
Winthrop  saw  that  civil  and  religious  persecution 
was  assuming  an  intensity  which  could  not  fail  to 
arouse  the  nation,  and  lie  was  not  of  the  material 
which  could  remain  inactive.  After  great  delibera- 
tion and  consulting,  he  entered  upon  the  undertak- 
ing with  zeal,  and  secured  a charter  from  the  crown 
and  completed  the  necessary  arrangements  with  the 
“ Massachusetts  Company  ’’  for  the  t ransportation  of 
his  colony  to  New  England.  A plantation  had  al- 
ready been  established  at  Salem  by  the  Massachu- 
setts Compauy,  and  was  under  the  leadership  of  John 
Endicott,  who  was  directly  responsible  to  the  author- 
ities of  the  home  company  iu  London.  But  it  was 
now  resolved  to  transfer  the  whole  government  to 
American  soil,  and  the  authority  was  vested  in  Win- 
throp, who  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of 
the  transfer  and  establishment  of  the  new 
government,  “the Company  having  received,” 
as  the  record  says,  “extraordinary  great 
commendation  of  his  integrity  and  suffi- 
ciency. " He  was  elected  governor  by  the  com- 
pany  before  leaving  London,  and  embarked 
on  Apr.  1 , 1630,  with  about  700  persons,  in  a 
fleet  of  eleven  ships,  arriving  in  Salem  June 
22,  when,  after  a few  days'  stay,  be  went  to 
the  settlement  of  Hhawmut,  which  was  after- 
ward called  Boston.  His  life  and  fortunes 
henceforth  were  linked  with  the  colonization 
and  civilization  of  the  New  World,  upon 
which  he  exercised  a greater  influence  than 
any  other  one  man.  He  held  the  office  of 
governor  for  twelve  years,  and  adminis- 
tered the  affairs  with  unusual  wisdom 
and  foresight.  He  became  deputy-gov- 
ernor when  Sir  Ilarry  Vane  was  appoint- 
ed governor,  and  opposed  him  in  the  Anno 
Hutchinson  controversy,  upon  which  is- 
sue he  was  elected  governor  In  1637. 
The  earnestness  of  his  zeal  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  community  made  him  hostile 
of  the  teachings  of  Anne  Hutchinson  and 
her  followers,  and  he 
wasaetive  in  their  ban- 
ishment. Iu  1644  he 
was  impeached,  but 
be  triumphed,  and  bis 
definition  of  liberty  in 
the  speech  upoubisac- 
quittal  has  become  cel- 
ebrated. About  108 
new  arrivals  were  ad- 
mitted to  thecompany, 
but  excessive  priva- 
tion drove  about  100 
back  to  England,  while 
over  200  died  beforcthe 
following  December. 
Winthrop  wrote : “ I 
do  not  rei>c»t  my  com- 
ing. I would  not  have 
I bad  foreseen  all  these 
Colonies  of  Massachu- 
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altered  my  course  though 
afflictions. ’’  In  1643  the 


setts,  Plymouth,  Connecticut  and  New  Haven  were 
united  into  a confederation  under  the  name  of  The 
United  Colonies  of  New  England.  He  lived  toseo 
the  city  which  be  founded  the  capital  of  a confed- 
eration of  which  be  was  the  first  president,  and 
“ he  closed  bis  eyes  upon  a scene  of  rare  prosperity, 
which  he,  laboring  with  many  other  good  and  able 
men,  bad  been  tlic  chief  instrument  in  creating.” 
He  was  elected  governor  twelve  times,  and  that  lie 
was  not  chosen  continuously  was  due  to  bis  strong 
insistence  upon  the  principle  that  true  liberty  re- 
quires wise  and  secure  authority.  He  foresaw  the 
folly  and  weakness  of  a loose  democracy.  He  also 
perceived  the  error  of  “electiug  to  office  men  who  bad 


no  learning  nor  judgment,  though  holy  and  relig- 
ious,” and  allowing  “some  one  or  other  of  their 
ministers  ’’  to  hold  responsible  places  in  the  manag- 
ing of  state  business.  More  than  any  Puritan  founder, 
Winthrop  embodied  the  broad  forethought  of  com- 
bined liberty  and  law  in  both  state  and  church,  and 
the  appellation  of  the  “father  of  Massachusetts” 
is  aptly  applied.  Winthrop  l>egan  a journal  a week 
after  sailing  from  Southampton,  a portion  of  which 
was  published  in  Hanford  in  1790.  Subsequently  a 
continuation  was  discovered  in  the  tower  of  the  old 
South  Church,  Boston,  iu  1816,  and  the  whole  was 
eveutually  published  as  “ The  History  of  New  Eng- 
land from  1080  to  1649,"  in  1853.  Ho  is  also  thcau- 
tlior  of  au  essay  entitled,  “ Arbitrary  Government 
Described,  and  the  Government  of  Massachusetts 
Vindicated  from  that  Aspersion.”  A portrait  of 
him,  ascribed  to  Vandyke,  is  in  the  senate  chamber 
of  Massachusetts,  from  which  the  accompanying 
portrait  is  copied.  lie  rendered  the  colonics  the 
most  efficient  services  by  his  judicious  administra- 
tion of  its  affairs,  as  well  as  by  his  good  example  in 
social  life.  When  he  first  came  to  America  his 
wealth  was  great,  and  he  used  it  freely  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  public.  It  is  said  that  he  denied  himself 
many  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  that  lie  might  set  an 
example  of  frugality  and  temperance.  Bancroft 
says:  “ It  was  principally  the  culm  decision  of  Win- 
throp which  sustained  the  courage  of  his  compan- 
ions.” And  Palfrey  writes:  “Among  the  millions 
of  living  men,  descended  from  men  whom  he 
ruled,  there  is  not  . . . one  whodoes  not  owe  much  of 
what  is  best  in  him  to  the  benevolent  and  courage- 
ous wisdom  of  John  Winthrop."  He  died  in  Boston, 
March  20.  1649. 

EADES,  Harvey  L.,  leader  of  the  Shaker 
Society  in  Kentucky,  was  born  in  Logan  county, 
Kv.,  in  1806.  Ilis  history  is  closely  interwoven  with 
that  of  the  Shaker  villngc  iu  his  native  county.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  liis  parents, 
together  with  some  other  wealthy  and  prominent 
citizens  of  one  of  the  highest  agricultural  districts  in 
the  stale,  became  converts  to  the  Shaker  doctrine. 
They  gave  up  their  Innd,  comprising  thousands  of 
acres,  and  put  all  their  personal  property  into  a com- 
mon fund,  ami  upon  this  laud,  which  was  now  the 
common  property  of  all  who  espoused  their  faith, 
they  built  a village,  which  bus  since  been  known  as 
Shakertown.  In  this  village  they  all  lived.  The 
husbands  and  wives  were  always  affectionate  and  on 
good  terms,  but  the  men  and  women  lived  apart. 
The  children  were  brought  up  as  a common  charge, 
and  every  fatherless  and  motherless  child  that  could 
be  found* was  taken  in  and  given  a moral  and  mental 
training.  When  they  became  of  age,  these  children, 
if  they  SO  desired  were  allowed  to  leave  the  village, 
and  become  members  of  such  churches  as  best  suited 
them.  Young  Eades  passed  his  childhood  amid 
those  surroundings,  and  after  receiving  his  rudiment- 
ary education,  was  sent  to  Ohio  for  a more  advanced 
course  of  study.  Before  returning  to  Shakertown 
he  preaelusl  for  a number  of  years  throughout  the 
East  and  West,  about  1856  resuming  his  residence 
with  the  community.  In  1872,  when  Jefferson 
•Shannon,  whose  father  had  also  been  one  of  tho 
founders  of  Shakertown,  left  the  community.  Elder 
Eades  was  placed  at  the  head  of  both  the  financial 
ami  spiritual  affairs.  The  community  did  not  pros- 
per under  Ilis  administration  as  it  had  done  under 
Shannon's  management.  Air.  Eades  being  a man  of 
benevolent  disposition  and  kindly  heart,  was  fre- 
quently imposed  on.  and  iu  this  w’ay  large  sums  of 
money  were  lost.  Shannon  returned  to  the  commu- 
nity. ^>ut  never  again  assumed  the  management  of 
affairs,  Elder  Eades  continuing  nt  the  head  until  his 
death.  He  was  a man  of  superior  education  and 
strong  mental  characteristics.  lie  was  at  one  time 
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engaged  in  a debate  with  the  Rev.  J.  II.  Curd,  a 
leading  Cumberland  Presbyterian  minister  of  War- 
ren county.  The  discussions  were  held  in  the  church 
at  Shakertown,  and  attracted  thousands  of  people 
from  the  surrounding  country,  aud  considerable  at- 
tention elsewhere.  Elder  Eades  was  a forcible,  log- 
ical speaker,  and  presented  his  peculiar  doctrines  in 
a way  that  seemed  unanswerable,  in  the  numerous 
debates  he  held  with  ministers  of  other  churches, 
aud  was  always  able  to  sustain  his  side  of  the  argu- 
ment. He  was  also  tlio  author  of  a number  of  re- 
ligious and  metaphysical  books  and  pamphlets. 


- 


McREYNOLDS,  Andrew  Thomas,  soldier, 
was  bora  at  Dungannon,  Tyrone  co.,  Ireland,  Dec. 
25,  1806.  Ho  emigrated  to  "Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  in  Au- 
gust, 1830,  where  he  became 
one  of  the  original  members 
and  first  eusign  of  the  Duquesno 
Grays,  which,  organized  in  1831, 
was  the  first  independent  vol- 
unteer company  formed  west  of 
the  Allcghauics.  In  1833  he 
removed  to  Detroit,  Mich.,  and 
in  1834  was  appointed  major 
on  the  staff  of  Maj.-Gen.  Wil- 
liams, then  in  command  of 
all  the  militia  in  the  territory. 
During  the  winter  of  1884-35 
Maj.  McReynolds  wns  one  of 
four  that  organized  the  Brady 
Guards  of  Detroit,  the  first  in- 
dependent military  organiza- 
tion west  of  Lake  Erie  sub- 
sequent to  the  war  of  1812. 
He  commenced  the  practice  of 
law  in  1840,  and  soon  rose  to  prominence  in  tlio  pro- 
fession. He  organized  the  Montgomery  Guards  of 
Detroit,  and  was  their  first  captain  while  in  com- 
mand of  the  regiment,  also  serving  eleven  years  as 
lieutenant-colonel  and  colonel  of  the  first  regiment 
of  Michigan  militia.  Haviug  in  March,  1847,  re- 
ceived a captain's  commission  in  the  dragoon  ser- 
vice of  the  U.  8.  army,  he  resigned  the  scat  ho 
was  then  occupying  in  the  Michigan  state  senate, 
and  served  under  Gen.  Scott  during  the  war  with 
Mexico,  aud  iu  1832  volunteered  under  Gcu.  Scott 
to  put  down  nullitlcatiou  iu  South  Carolina.  lie 
was  attached  to  the  headquarters,  his  troops.  3d 
U.  S.  dragoons,  in  conjunction  with  those  under 
Gen.  Philip  Kearney,  as  captain  1st  U.  S.  dra- 
goons. acting  in  squadron  as  bodyguard  of  the  com- 
manding general  during  the  campaign  that  termi- 
nated in  planting  the  American  banner  in  triumph 
on  the  halls  of  the  Montczumas.  At  the  close  of  the 
Mexican  war  he  returned  to  Detroit  and  resumed 
the  practice  of  his  profession  until  the  outbreak  of 
the  civil  war.  when  he  tendered  his  services  to  Pres. 
Lincoln,  was  appointed  colonel  by  him,  and  organized 
and  brought  into  the  field  the  “Lincoln  cavalry,”  the 
first  regiment  of  cavalry  organized  for  the  Federal 
army.  He  wns  mustered  into  the  service  for  three 
years  as  colonel,  June  14.  1861,  in  the  cityof  Wash- 
ington. Gen.  McReynolds  commanded’  his  regi- 
ment during  the  first  year  of  the  war.  Subsequent- 
ly, wtis  in  command  of  a brigade  for  nearly  two 
j*ears,  and  of  a division  for  six  months,  when  his 
term  of  service  having  expired  he,  on  Aug.  22,  1864, 
received  an  honorable  discharge.  lie  returned  to 
his  home  in  Grand  Rapids,  and  again  resumed  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  Prominent  in  nil  the  af- 
faire of  his  state,  lie  held  many  important  civil  posi- 
tions. From  1834  to  1838  inclusive  he  was  connected 
with  the  Bank  of  Michigan  of  the  city  of  Detroit;  in 
1838-39  was  an  alderman  of  Detroit;  during  1839-40 
ho  represented  Detroit  in  the  stnte  legislature;  and  in 
December,  1839,  was  a delegate  fromMichigan  to  the 


Harrisburg  convention  that  nominated  William  Hen- 
ry Harrison  for  the  presidency,  and  is  the  only  sur- 
vivor of  that  memorable  body,  the  first  that  the 
Whig  party  ever  appointed  to  "nominate  a president 
of  the  United  States.  Under  Pres.  Tyler,  Gcu. 
McReynolds  was  Indian  agent  for  three  years;  was 
state  senator  from  Detroit  in  1846  and  1847,  and  re- 
signed to  join  his  regiment  in  New  Orleans,  en  route 
for  Mexico.  He  was  prosecuting  attorney  for  Wayne 
county  iu  1851-52;  was  a candidate  for  circuit  judge 
and  associate  justice  supreme  court  on  the  Democrat- 
ic ticket  while  a citizcu  of  Detroit,  but  defeated  at  the 
polls;  was  a member  and  the  first  president  of  Detroit 
board  of  education,  and  was  U.  8.  district  attorney 
for  the  western  district  of  Michigan,  and  while  a 
resident  of  Grand  Rapids  was  a candidate  for  con- 
gress in  1872,  in  the  Greeiev  campaign,  on  the  Dem- 
ocratic ticket,  that  resulted  so  family  to  the  Democ- 
racy. He  was  afterward  nominated  for  attorney-gen- 
eral of  the  state,  hut  declined  to  accept;  he  has  also 
been  twice  ducted  commander  of  his  post— Custer 
Post,  No.  5,  G.A.R.  of  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids; 
and  also  department  commander,  department  of 
Michigan  G.A.R.,  as  well  as  president  of  the  Mex- 
ican Veteran  Association  of  the  state  of  Michigan, 
which  position  he  has  held  for  fourteen  consecutive 
years;  and  vice-president  of  the  National  Association 
of  Mexican  Veteraus. 


JONES,  Augustine,  educator,  wns  horn  Oct. 
16,  1835,  at  South  China,  Me.,  son  of  Richard  M. 
Joues,  who  died  iu  1842,  leaving  his  only  boy  with- 
out money,  but  in  care  of  au  uncle.  The  sou  was, 
however,  assisted  in  bis  education  by  the  generosity 
of  David  Dudley  of  Presque  Isle,  Me.  He  was  fitted 
for  college  at  Yarmouth  Academy,  Me.,  and  entered 
Bowdoin  College  iu  1856,  Thomas  B.  Reed  being 
one  of  his  classmates.  Upon  the  graduation  of 
young  Jones  iu  I860,  he  became  principal  of  Oak 
Grove  Seminary,  Vassalboro',  Me.  While  still  teach- 
ing bo  began  the  study  of  law  and  in  1863,  entered 
Harvard  Law  School,  and  was  graduated  there 
in  1867,  aud  in  1866  entered  the  law  office  of 
Gov.  John  A.  Andrew,  of  Boston,  Mass.  He  subse- 
quently succeeded  to  the  practice  of  Gov.  An- 
drew, aud  iu  1868  was  administrator  of  the  latter's 
estate.  Mr.  Jones  practiced  law  iu  that  office  for 
twelve  years,  being  associated  for  the  latter  part  of 
that  time  with  John  F.  Andrew,  the  sou  of  the  gov- 
ernor. In  1874,  Mr.  Jones  was 
selected  by  the  poet  Whittier 
to  represent  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  nseriesofdiscour- 
scson  the  Universal  church, 
arranged  by  the  Rev.  James 
Freeman  Clark, to  lie  deliver- 
ed at  his  church  in  Boston. 

31  r.  Jones's  discourse  was 
published,  and  as  it  confined 
Itself  to  the  literature  of  the 
denomination  produce!  quite 
an  effect  among  the  Friends 
by  calling  attention  to  their 
departure  from  the  teachings 
of  their  early  writers  and  fa- 
thers. Hesuhsequentlvdeliv- 
cred  before  the  llistorie  Gcn- 
ealogie  Society  of  Boston  an 
historical  paper  on  Nicholas 
Upsal,  which  in  1874  was  pub- 
lished and  appeared  iu  the  registerof  the  society.  In 
1878  he  was  a member  of  the  house  of  represen  tatives 
of  Massachusetts,  where  he  served  upon  important 
committees.  I le  entered  upon  his  present  position  as 
principal  of  the  Friends’  School  at  Providence, 
n.  I.,  in  1879,  giving  up  a tine  law  practice  to 
do  so.  Here  Ills  fifteen  years’  administration  has 
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brought  some  remarkable  changes.  The  institution's 
endowments,  through  his  personal  efforts,  have  been 
considerably  enlarged;  music  and  art  have  become 
more  prominent,  and  the  standard  of  scholarship  in 
all  departments  extended.  In  1888  Mr.  Jones  pub- 
lished a pamphlet  on  “Peace  and  Arbitration,” 
which  ran  through  three  editions  and  was  distribut- 
ed to  the  extent  of  107,000  copies,  in  America  and 
England.  He  was  a delegate  from  the  Peace  Society 
of  Boston,  and  from  the  Friends  of  New  England, 


to  the  Universal  Peace  congress  held  in  London  in 
1890.  He  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  city  of  Providence.  He  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Advance  Club,  which  isdevoted  to  public 
improvement,  president  of  the  Public  Parks  Associ- 
ation of  Providence,  and  of  the  East  Side  Improve- 
ment Society  for  local  improvements  in  the  city. 
He  rend  an  address  in  1891  Indore  the  Advance  Club, 
on  Parks  and  Tree-lined  Avenues,  which  was  pub- 
lished and  widely  circulated,  one  upon  Robert  Burns 
before  the  same  Society  in  1892,  and  another  in  the 
same  year  before  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  So- 
ciety on  Moses  Brown,  one  of  the  founders  of  Brown 
University,  which  was  published  by  authority  of  the 
society. 

SIMMS,  William  Gilmore,  author,  was  horn 
in  Charleston,  8.  C.,  Apr.  17,  1806.  lie  was  of 
8coteh-Irish  descent.  His  father,  who  lmd  the  same 
name,  was  a merchant  of  Charleston  who,  having 
failed  in  business,  removed  to  Tennessee,  where  he 
held  a commission  under  Jackson  in  the  war  against 
the  Scminoles.  His  wife,  Harriett  A.  A.  Singleton, 
was  of  a Virginia  family  which  came  early  to  the 
state,  and  in  revolutionary  times  espoused  the  Whig 
side.  She  died  when  her  second  son,  William,  was 
in  his  infancy  and  the  boy  was  left,  in  tiie  absence 
of  bis  father,  to  the  care  of  his  grandmother.  When 
his  father  went  West  lie  wished  to  take  his  sou, 
which  was  resisted,  and  a lawsuit  brought  which  re- 
sulted in  the  hoy  remaining  in  Charleston  as  lie 
wished.  On  occount  of  the  straitened  circumstances 
of  the  family,  hedid  not  have  many  early  educational 
advantages,  his  entire  course  being  confined  to  the 
public  schools  of  his  native  town.  He  early  devel- 
oped his  passion  for  literary  composition,  "writing 
verses  when  only  seven  yenrs  old,  and  publishing  a 
hook,  “ Monody  on  Gen.  Pinckney,”  when  only 
nineteen.  He  worked  asa  clerk  in  adrug and  chem- 
ical house  for  some  time,  and  at  onetime  intended  to 
study  medicine,  but  lie  rclinrpiislicd  this  iu  fnvor  of 
the  study  of  the  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  liar; 
but  before  he  was  twenty-one  lie  realized  that  his 
taste  led  him  in  the  direction  of  literal-}’  work,  and 
he  turned  his  thoughts  in  that  direction.  His  first 
active  engagement  was  as  editor  of  the  Charleston 
city  “Gazette,"  in  which  he  also  held  a proprietor’s 
interest.  He  took  strong  sides  against  the  prevailing 
doctrine  of  nullification,  and  although  he  displayed 
great  spirit  and  industry,  the  enterprise  proved  a 
failure  and  he  lost  what  little  money  he  ban  invested 
iu  it.  In  1827  he  published  a volume  entitled, 


“Lyrical  and  Other  Poems,"  which  was  followed 
the  same  year  by  “ Early  Lays.”  The  next  year  he 
issued  another  volume,  “The  Vision  of  Cortes,  Cain, 
and  Other  Poems,”  and  in  1830  “ The  Tricolor,  or 
Three  Days  of  Blood,”  a volume  of  verse  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  French  revolution.  Upon  the  failure  of 
his  paper,  Mr.  Simms  visited  New  York,  and  was  in- 
troduced to  the  literary  world  of  the  metropolis, 
where  he  was  warmly  received.  While  in  New 
York  lie  published,  through  the  Harper’s,  “ Atalau- 
tis,  a Story  of  the  Sea,  ’ which  was  an  imagina- 
tive poem  written  in  easy,  eloquent  verse,  inter- 
spersed with  frequent  lyrics.  This  was  the  best  and 
longest  of  his  poetical  works,  and  achieved  an  unus- 
ual  success.  lie  now  devoted  himself  to  fiction,  in 
which  line  he  is  best  kuown,  and  the  next  year  the 
Harpers  issued  his  first  talc,  “ Marlin  Faber,  the 
Story  of  a Criminal,”  which  wrs  written  in  an  in- 
tense passionate  style,  which  commanded  public  at- 
tention at  once.  'I'his  was  followed  by  a long  series 
of  stories,  which  appeared  without  interruption  until 
a few  years  before  bisdeatb.  After  the  death  of  his 
first  wife,  which  occurred  shortly  after  their  union, 
and  before  his  visit  to  New  York,  he  married  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Roach,  a wealthy  planter  of  the 
Banewell  district  in  South  Carolina,  which  placed 
him  in  affluence.  He  turned  his  attention  to  politics, 
and  was  for  many  yearsnmemlicrof  the  legislature, 
and  in  1846  came  within  one  vole  of  being  elected 
lieutenant-governor  of  the  state.  The  degree  of 
LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  University  of 
Alnhnma.  During  the  civil  war  he  espoused  the 
Southern  side,  and  he  suffered  great  loss  of  property 
when  the  Federal  troops  took  possession  of  Charles- 
ton. He  spent  Ids  time  between  his  summer  resi- 
dence in  Charleston  and  his  plantation.  Woodlands, 
at  Midway,  where  he  had  a beautiful  home  amid  the 
long-leaved  pines  peculiar  to  that  region,  and  where 
lie  dispensed  a wide  hospitality.  He  was  very  help- 
ful to  young  writers,  which  made  him  greatly  be- 
loved by  the  craft.  The  numerous  writings  of  Mr. 
Simms  are  characterized  by  earnestness,  sincerity, 
aud  thoroughness.  He  is  vigorous  in  delineation, 
dramatic  in  action,  poetic  m his  description  of 
scenery,  a master  of  plot,  and  skilled  in  the  arts  of 
the  practiced  story  writer.  His  own  taste  led  him  to 
poetry  and  imaginative  literature,  which  lie  freely 
introduced  into  life  prose.  Ed- 
gar A.  Poe  pronounced  bis  nov- 
els the  best  produced  iu  Amer- 
ica since  Coo|)cr.  Iu  poetry 
Mr.  Simms  produced  “ Donna 
Florida."  a metrical  tale  in  the 
Don  Juan  style,  but  with  noth- 
ing vicious  in  it;  “Grouped 
Thoughts,”  “ Lays  of  the  Pal- 
metto, ’’  “ The  Cas8fqu0  of  Acca- 
l>ee."  In  fiction  his  work  might 
be  divided  ns  follows;  revolu- 
tionary romances,  the  principal 
of  which  are  the  trilogy  begun 
by  “ Tlie  Partisan,”  “ Eutaw,” 

“Guy  Rivers,”  the  first  of 
a series  of  border  talcs,  and 
“ Beauchampc,”  covering  the 
whole  period  of  active  warfare  in 
South  Carolina,  and  the  careers 
of  the  principal  characters  engaged;  historical  ro- 
mances, among  them  “The  ^enmssee,”  which  is 
considered  his  best  slorv;  “Peluyo,"  “Count  Ju- 
lien,”“  The  Damsel  of  Darien, "and  “ Vnsconcelos,” 
preserving  the  early  history  and  local  traditions  of  the 
South;  moral  aud  imaginative  romances  which  in- 
clude “Martin  Faber,”  " Cftstle  Dismal,”  and  many 
others.  In  history  Mr.  Simms  lias  produced  a 
“ History  of  South  Carolina,”  “ Civil  Warfare  of  the 
South,”  and  several  biographies  of  eminent  men 
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which  are  handled  son  nmore.  In  criticism  Mr. 
Simms's  pen  lias  covered  a wide  field.  He  edited 
" Seven  Ore  mas  Ascril>cd  to  Shakex|>eare  ” with 
notes  and  preliminary  essays.  In  periodical  litera- 
ture he  has  always  been  a liberal  contributor,  and 
himself  founded  aud  conducted  several  reviews  and 
magazines,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
“Southern  Literary'  Gazette.*’  and  the  “Southern 
Quarterly  Review/’  In  addition  to  these  literary' 
productions,  Mr.  Simms  is  the  author  of  several 
orations  upon  public  occasions.  In  1859,  nnd  again 
in  1885,  were  published  uniform  editions  of  his  revo- 
lutionary and  bonier  romances  in  seventeen  volumes, 
to  which  were  added  two  volumes  of  poetry'.  His 
last  works  were  “The  Ghost  of  My*  Husband  ” aud 
“ War  Poetry'  of  the  South.”  He  was  forced  by 
ill  health  to  relinquish  his  pen,  aud  succumbed  to 
disease,  June  11.  1870. 

MOEN,  Philip  Louis,  manufacturer,  was  born 
in  Wilna,  Jefferson  co.,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  13.  1834,  the 
sou  of  Augustus  Rene  and  Sophie  A.  Moen.  The 
father  of  Augustus  Retie  Moen, 
emigrated  from  France  to 
Northern  New  York,  where 
bis  son,  Augustus,  grew  up. 
After  bis  marriage,  Augustus 
Rene  Moeu  removed  to  the 
Township  of  Carthage,  where 
his  first  son,  Philip,  was  born. 
After  leaving  Wilna,  and  with 
a brief  sojourn  at  Ilouseville, 
N.  Y.,  they'  removed  to  Col- 
linsville, Conu.,  in  1830.  In 
1838  they  made  their  home  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  Mr. 
Moen  established  himself  in 
the  hardware  business  in  New 
York,  acting  as  the  representa- 
tive of  English  houses.  The 
sot)  was  fitted  for  Columbia  Col- 
lege under  Dr.  Charles  Anthon, 
but,  owing  to  some  trouble 
with  his  eyes,  was  obliged  to  discontinue  his  studies. 
He  acquired  his  business  education  in  his  father’s 
store.  In  1840  he  was  married  to  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Ichabod  Washburn,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  the 
founder  of  the  wire  industry,  and  went  to  Worcester 
in  1847  as  a partner  In  a firm  established  to  conduct 
a rolling  mill.  In  1850  lie  purchased  from  Mr.  Wash- 
hum  a half  interest  in  the  wire  business,  which  then 
bore  the  name  of  I.  Washburn  & Co.  In  1865  the 
partnership  was  merged  into  a corporation  under  the 
title  of  the  I.  Washburn  & Moen  Wire  Works,  and 
in  1868  the  entire  property  of  the  Quiusigamond  Iron 
and  Wire  Works,  a corporation  of  which  Mr.  Moen 
was  the  president,  was  consolidated  with  the  former 
company,  thus  forming  the  Washburn  & Moon  Mfg. 
Co.,  which  was  incorporated  with  a capital  of  $1,000,- 
000.  Mr.  Moen  served  as  the  vice-president  of 
the  company  until  the  death  of  Ichabod  Washburn, 
late  in  1868,  when  lie  became  its  president,  and 
in  1875  its  treasurer  as  well.  It  has  become  the 
largest  industry  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  In  1890 
the  development  of  the  business  required  the  es- 
tablishment of  another  roiling  mill  aud  wire-pro- 
ducing plant  in  the  West,  and  it  was  located  at 
Waukegan,  111.  From  the  small  hut  significant  pro- 
duct in  1850,  when  Mr.  Moen  became  a partner  in  the 
industry,  the  business  increased  until,  in  1895,  its  an- 
nual tonnage  amounted  to  over  100,000  tons  in  wires 
of  all  kinds.  Mr.  Moen  was  a director  in  the  Cen- 
tral National  Bank  for  many  years.  He’  was  also  a 
trustee  in  the  People’s  Savings  Bank,  aud  one  of  its 
vice-presidents;  a director  and  for  a time  president  of 
the  Suite  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Co.  He  was  the  first 
president  of  the  hoard  of  trustees  of  the  Memorial 
Hospital,  founded  by  the  provisions  of  the  will  of 


his  father-in-law,  Mr.  Washburn,  In  memory  of  his 
daughters.  This  office  lie  retained  until  his  death. 
He  was  a trustee,  and  for  several  years  the  treasurer, 
of  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  to  whose  en- 
dowment lie  hail  been  a generous  contributor.  In 
1866  and  1867  he  wus  president  of  the  Worcester 
County  Mechanic’s  Association.  He  was  a trustee  at 
the  time  of  his  death  of  the  Free  I*ublic  Library,  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  of  the  Home  for  Aged  Women, 
Mr.  Moen  was  married,  in  1856,  to  Maria  S.  Grant, 
liis  first  wife  having  died  in  1854.  Mr.  Moen  died  in 
Worcester,  Apr.  23.  1890.  A widow,  one  son,  and 
two  daughters  survive  him. 

ESPY,  James  Pollard,  meteorologist,  was  born 
in  Westmoreland  couniv.  Pa.,  May9, 1785,  of  Hugue- 
not descent,  the  name  having  lieen  originally' spelled 
“Espio.”  Ilis  unde,  Col.  Espy,  was  an  officer  in 
the  revolution,  a deputy  to  the  provincial  conference 
held  at  Philadelphia  in"  June,  1775,  a member  of  the 
Council  of  safety  in  1776,  afterward  protlionotary 
and  one  of  the  justices  of  the  county,  a member  of 
the  general  assembly  of  the  state,  and  one  of  the 
original  trustees  of  Dickinson  College.  When  quite 
young,  James  Pollard  Espy  removed  with  his  parents 
io  Kentucky,  and  subsequently  to  Ohio.  Upon  his 
graduation  at  Transylvania  University,  Lexington, 
Ky.,  in  1808,  he  licgan  to,  teach  school  in  Xenia, 
O.,  also  pursuing  the  study  of  law.  He  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar.  and  enjoyed  four  years’  successful 
practice,  but  relinquished  it  to  become  principal  of 
the  classical  school  in  Cumberland,  Ind.  In  1817 
lie  assumed  charge  of  the  classical  department  of 
Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia,  and  in  1836,  dur- 
ing a visit  to  Columbus,  O.,  he  delivered  a lecture 
upon  the  “ Philosophy  of  Storms,”  which,  as  the 
result  of  his  earliest  researches  into 
meteorology,  excited  much  inter- 
est, and  earned  for  him  the  name 
of  the  " Storm  King.”  The  lec- 
ture, greatly  amplified,  appeared 
in  book  form  in  1841.  The  theory 
was  substantially  as  follows:  “ That 
every  great  atmospheric  disturb- 
ance begins  with  the  uprising 
of  air  which  has  been  rarefied 
by  heat.  With  the  dilation  of  the 
rising  moss,  aud  its  consequent 
fall  Tin  temperature,  vapor  is  pre- 
cipitated in  the  form  of  clouds. 

Because  of  the  liberation  of  the  lat- 
ent beat  the  dilation  continues  un- 
til the  moisture  of  the  air  forming 
the  upward  current  is  practically 
exhausted.  The  heavier  air  flow- 
ing in  beneath  finds  a diminished 
pressure  above  it,  aud  rushes  upward  with  constantly 
increasing  violence.  This,  by  reason  of  the  great 
quantity  of  aoueous  vapor  precipitated  during  this 
atmospheric  disturbance  gives  rise  to  heavy  rains." 
These  views,  which  were  undoubtedly  correct  so  far 
as  physical  principles  were  concerned,  were  sup- 
ported” by  observation,  and  found  many  adherents, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  In  1840  Mr.  Espy,  by  in- 
vitation, visited  England,  for  the  purpose  of  explain- 
ing the  theory  before  the  British  Association  of  Sci- 
ence. He  was  most  cordially  received,  aud  subse- 
quently went  to  Paris,  where  a committee,  presided 
over  by  the  illustrious  Arago,  had  been  appointed  to 
welcome  hint,  and  where  the  “storm  theory” 
aroused  unbounded  enthusiasm.  “ England  had  its 
Newton,  France  its  Cuvier,  and  America  its  Epsy," 
remarked  Arago,  in  course  of  the  debates.  Upon 
Mr.  Epsy’s  return  to  America  he  wus  employed  by 
the  war  department  at  Washington  to  prosecute  Ins 
investigations  in  atmospheric  currents  and  disturb- 
ances, the  results  of  which  were  published  iu  many 
volumes.  He  was  at  the  same  time  connected  with 
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the  Smithsonian  Institute  ns  corresponding  member. 
During  this  period  he  established  a service  of  daily 
bulletins  iu  conjunction  with  the  newspapers  and  the 
telegraph  companies  on  the  conditions  of  the  weather 
in  different  localities,  being  the  germ  of  the  weather 
bureau,  which  afterward  developed  into  an  import- 
ant branch  of  the  war  department.  Mr.  Esny  be- 
lieved that  rains  could  l>e  produced  artificially  by 
means  of  fires  sustained  long  enough  to  bring  about 
a powerful  upward  current,  which  would  thus  in- 
itiate the  process  promulgated  by  his  “storm  the- 
ory.” Appropriations  from  congress  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania legislature  having  beeu  granted  him,  he 
was  at  one  time  enabled  to  experiment  in  this  direc- 
tion, but  was  unsuccessful.  Subsequent  researches 
also  led  to  significant  modifications  in  his  entire  the- 
ory of  atmospheric  changes.  Mr.  Espy,  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  received 
its  Magellanic  gold  medal  iu  1889.  During  his  resi- 
dence at  Cumberland,  Ind.,  be  was  married  to  Mar- 
garet Pollard,  of  that  place.  He  died  at  Cincinnati, 
O.,  Jan.  24,  1860. 

BRADBURY,  Albert  Williams,  lawyer,  was 
born  at  Calais,  Me.,  iu  1840,  son  of  Bion  and  Alice 
Williams  Bradbury,  a lineal  descendant  of  Thomas 
Bradbury,  who  camo  from  Essex, 
England,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  great- 
grandson  of  Joseph  Bradbury,  an 
officer  in  the  revolutionary  army. 
He  was  educated  at  the  public 
schools  and  academy  of  his  native 
town,  and  was  graduated  at  Bow- 
doin  College  in  1860.  In  Aug- 
ust, 1861,  he  helped  to  recruit  the 
1st  Maine  battery,  mounted  artil- 
lery; was  mustered  in  as  second 
lieutenant  in  December  ; passed 
through  the  successive  steps  of  first 
lieutenant,  captain,  major  of  1st 
Maine  mounted  artillery,  and  brevet 
lieutenant -colonel  of*  volunteers. 
He  first  served  iu  Gen.  Butler’s 
department  of  the  Gulf,  under  the 
immediate  command  of  Gen.  God- 
frey Weitzel;  was  of  the  19th  army  corps  com- 
manded by  Gen.  William  P.  Franklin,  and  subse- 
quently by  Gen.  Emory;  and  was  constantly  in  the 
field.  He  enlisted  his  entire  command  at  the  ap- 
proaching expiration  of  three  years’  term  of  service 
(the  only  instance  in  that  department,  and,  perhaps, 
in  the  army)  and  came  to  Augusta,  the  state  capital, 
to  recruit  in  the  winter  of  1864.  After  thirty  days 
be  was  ordered  to  join  Burnside,  but  by  him  was 
ordered  to  artillery  camp,  near  Washington,  for  a 
remount.  He  had  command  of  Fort  Lincoln  on  the 
Bladensburg  road,  theu  of  forts  C.  F.  Smith  and 
Strong  on  the  south  side  of  the  Potomac.  July  4, 
1864,  he  was  ordered  to  Washington  for  Harper’s 
Ferry,  but  en  route  was  changed  to  Fort  Stevens,  be- 
yond Crystal  Springs,  where  Gen.  Jubal  Early  made 
Lis  demonstration  against  Washington,  and  had  com- 
mand of  a long  line  of  fortifications.  Soon  nfter 
this  Gen.  Emory,  19th  army  corps,  came  up  from 
the  department  of  the  Gulf  and  made  application 
for  him  to  be  ordered  hi  his  cominaud.  He  went 
into  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  in  Sheridan’s 
army,  and  participated  in  all  the  battles  of  that  brill- 
iant aud  decisive  campaign,  was  chief  of  artillery  of 
the  19th  army  corps,  and  later  appointed  iu  general 
orders  by  Gen.  Sheriden,  chief  of  the  artillery  of  the 
armv  of  the  Shenandoah,  llo  was  mustered  out  of 
the  U .S.  service  July  24,  1865;  read  law  in  the  office 
of  his  father;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1867,  form- 
ing in  Portland  the  co-partnership  of  Bradbury  & 
Bradbury,  which  had  an  extensive  practice  in  the 
state  and  federal  courts;  and  continued  until  the 


death  of  the  senior  partner  in  1887.  Col.  Bradbury 
has  been  city  solicitor  of  Portland,  and  is  senior 
member  of  tne  firm  of  Bradbury  & M'Quillau.  In 
May,  1894,  he  was  appointed  U.  S.  district  attorney 
for  Maine  by  Pres.  Cleveland.  Col.  Bradbury  has  al- 
ways taken  an  active  iuterest  in  political  affairs,  and 
has  been  a prominent  public  speaker  on  the  Dem- 
ocratic side  in  Maine  and  oilier  states,  besides  deliv- 
ering addresses  upon  many  important  occasions  in 
various  parts  of  the  country. 

WIGGIN,  Kate  Douglas,  author,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa..  Sept.  28,  1857,  the  daughter  of 
Robert  Noah  Smith,  a lawyer,  and  Helen  E.  Dyer. 
Her  ancestors  were  people  of  prominence  in  "the 
church,  in  politics,  aud  at  the  liar  in  New  England. 
Her  father’s  father  was  Noali  Smith  of  Maine,  who 
won  considerable  distinction  as  a statesman  while 
serving  for  several  terms  as  a member  of  the  Maine 
legislature,  and  as  clerk  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives in  Washington.  On  her  mother's  side  she  is 
descended  fromCapt.  Jonathan  Knight,  who  fought 
in  the  first  nuval  battle  of  the  revolution,  called  the 
“ Ixixington  of  the  Seas,"  and  which  resulted  in  the 
capture  "of  the  Margaretta  from  the  British.  An- 
other of  her  ancestors  was  Mary  Dyer,  the  Quaker- 
ess, who  was  hanged  for  continuing  to  preach  her  doc- 
trines after  the  authorities  had  commanded  her  to 
stop:  and  still  another,  the  famous  Hannah  Dustan. 
Soon  after  her  birth  the  parents  of  Mrs.  Wiggiu 
removed  to  Hollis,  Maiue,  and  there,  under  their 
careful  superintendence,  her  education  was  begun. 
Later,  she  attended  Abbott  Academy,  Andover, 
Mass.  Iu  1876  she  went  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  commenced  the  study 
of  kindergarten  methods  in  Los  An- 
geles, under  Emma  Marwedel,  who 
had  gone  there  from  Washington. 

After  teaching  for  a year  in  the 
Santa  Barbara  College,  sho  was  then 
called  upon  to  organize  the  Silver 
Street  Kindergarten  in  San  Francisco, 
the  first  free  kiudergarten  west  of  the 
Rocky  mountains.  A society  had 
beeu  formed  there  by  Felix  Adler, 
who  was  theu  visiting  California, 
hut  little  was  known  of  the  practical 
methods  of  such  work.  Mrs.  Sarah 
B.  Cooper  soon  became  interested 
iu  the  movement  begun  by  Mrs.  Wig- 
gin,  and  the  two  worked  together  for 
several  years.  Nora  Archibald  Smith, 

Mrs.  Wiggin’s  sister,  joined  them, 
and  in  1880.  with  her  assistance,  the  California  Kin- 
dergarten Training  School  was  organized.  The  plan 
front  the  first  proved  a great  success,  and  from  tho 
opening  in  Silver  street, have  resulted  over  sixty  other 
like  schools  on  the  Pucific  coast.  In  1880  she  married 
Samuel  Bradley  Wiggin,  a lawyer  of  San  Francisco, 
who  died  in  1889,  shortly  after  their  removal 
to  the  East.  She  then  gave  up  teaching,  but  con- 
tinued giving  weekly  talks  to  the  training  class, 
and  visited  all  the  kindergartens  regularly,  playing 
with  the  children,  singing  to  them,  and  telling. stories, 
while  unconsciouslygathering  the  rich  material  which 
she  was  afterward  to  weave  Into  stories  of  greater  in- 
fluence for  a wider  public.  Her  first  literary  produc- 
tion was  a short  serial  story,  called  “Half  a Dozen 
Housekeepers,”  which  appeared  in  the  November 
and  December  “St.  Nicholas”  of  1878,  but  at  that 
time  there  was  no  thought  of  relinquishing  her  kin- 
dergarten work  for  a literary  career,  and  it  was  not 
until  several  years  later  that  “ The  Story  of  Patsy  ” 
and  “The  Birds’  Christmas  Carol,”  written  to  raise 
money  for  her  school,  made  their  appcarauce.  Their 
success  was  instantaneous  and  widespread.  In  1888 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wiggin  removed  to  New  York,  where 
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her  stories  were  republished,  and  met  with  immo 
diate  and  extraordinary  popularity.  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  "A  Summer  in  a CaBon,"  "Timothy’s 
Quest,”  and  “ A Cathedral  Courtship.”  They  were 
subsequently  brought  out  in  England,  and  have  been 
translated  in  a number  of  foreign  languages,  and 
"Patsy  "and  "The  Birds’ Christmas  Carol  " have 
been  put  into  raised  type  for  the  blind.  Besides  her 
literary  ability  in  both  prose  and  verse,  she  is  an  ac- 
complished musician,  and  has  composed  a number 
of  charming  melodies  for  her  favorite  poems.  Oliver 
Ditson  & Co.  published  a book  of  her  children’s 
songs  and  gHines.called  “ Kindergarten  Chimes, "and 
in  1895  produced  several  songs.  In  the  same  year  she 
was  married  to  George  Christopher  Riggs.  She  has 
a summer  home  in  Hollis,  Me.,  but  her  winters  are 
spent  iu  New  York,  where  she  has  been  variously 
called  the  prima  donna  of  literature,  au  irresistible 
wit,  and  the  most  accomplished  woman  engaged  in 
philanthropic  work  in  America. 


CLARK,  George,  land  proprietor,  born  at  Hyde 
Hall,  Otsego  co.,  N.  Y.,  in  June,  1822,  and  educated 
at  Flushing,  N.  Y.  At  one  time  he  was  the  owner 
of  more  than  60,000  acres  in  central  New  York. 
He  was  the  fourth  of  his  name  to  possess  the  mag- 
nificent property  granted  to  Lieut. -Gov.  Clark  of  the 
province  of  New  York  by  Queen  Anne  in  1740,  and 
he  would  have  been  a very  wealthy  mau  hut  for  his 
mania  for  buying  and  holding  land.  What  with 
paying  interest  ou  mortgages  and  contending  with 
his  creditors  in  everv  court  , Mr.  Clark’s  affairs  liecame 
hopelessly  involved,  and  in  1887  he  was  forced  to 
make  an  assignment.  It  was  said  to  be  the  largest 
assignment  of  general  property  ever  made  in  the 
state.  He  was  a mau  of  flue  intellect,  commanding 
physique,  and  a charming  conversationalist,  hut  he 
had  a hobby  of  weariug  the  dingiest  outer  garments 
that  he  could  procure.  He  wore  for  two  years,  it  is 
said,  a suit  made  of  an  old  shawl  belonging  to  his 
wife,  and  clung  to  the  same  high  white  lmt  for 
nearly  six  years.  He  was,  however,  particular  about 
his  linen,  which  wus  of  the  finest  quality  made.  Ho 
Bpeut  much  of  his  time  at  the  Astor  House  in  New 
York,  w here  his  long  linen  duster  wns  a familiar 
sight.  He  allowed  the  fine  old  manor  house,  Hyde 
Hall,  to  go  to  partial  decay,  aud  at  one  time  stored 
grain  and  housed  cattle  there,  hut  his  son,  George 
Hyde  Clark,  lately  renovated  one  wing  of  the  hall, 
and  now  lives  there.  He  died  July  8,  1889,  and  was 
buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Christ  Church,  Coopere- 
town,  near  the  grave  of  James  Feuimore  Cooper, 
who  was  connected  with  him  by  marriage. 

DANA,  Edward  Salisbury,  mineralogist,  was 
boru  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Nov.  16,  1849,  eldest 
son  of  James  Dwight  Dana  and  Henrietta  Sillimun 
(daughter  of  Prof.  Benjamin  Silliman)-  He  was 
educated  at  New  Haven,  being  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1870  ; and  spent  the  two  following  years 
in  postgraduate  study.  In  1872  he  crossed  over  to 
Europe,  aud  pursued  his  studies  for  another  two 
years  at  the  universities  of  Hcidellrcrg  and  Vienna. 
In  1874  he  commenced  the  work  of  instruction  as 
tutor  of  mathematics  in  Yale  College  ; and  it  was 
not  long  before  ho  was  made  assistant-professor,  and 
finally  professor  of  physics.  At  present  ( 189'))  he 
also  holds  the  position  of  curator  of  the  mineral  cab 
inet,  as  well  as  that  of  trustee  of  tiie  Peabody 
Museum.  Since  1875  he  has  been  an  editor  of  the 
“ American  Journal  of  Science,"  issued  at  New 
Haven.  He  wns  elected  a member  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  1884.  He  is  author  of  the 
"Text -Book  of  Mineralogy"  (1877);  of  the  sec- 
ond and  third  appendixes  to  the  fifth  edition  of  the 
"System  of  Mineralogy”  (1875  to  1882);  of  the 
"Text-  Book  of  Mechanics”  (1881);  of  the  sixth 
edition  of  "Dana’s  System  of  Mineralogy  ” (1892), 


and  of  an  elementary  work  entitled  “Minerals,  and 
How  to  Study  Them  ’’  (1895).  He  is  also  the  author 
of  numerous  papers  on  mineralogy  and  crystall- 
ography. published  for  the  most  pari’in  the  "Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Science.” 

BOYER,  Henry  Kline,  legislator,  was  born  at 
Evansburg,  Montgomery  co.,  Pa.,  Feb.  19,  1850, 
son  of  Ephraim  Dull  Boyer,  a blacksmith  by  trade, 
and  Hcbecca  (Kline)  Boyer.  Both  parents  came  of 
old  German  families  who  resided  in  Montgomery 
nud  Berks  counties  for  over  a century  and  a half, 
though  the  Boyers  were  of  French  Huguenot  origin, 
becoming  Germanized  through  their  settling  in  the 
Palatinate  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes. 
Mr.  Boyer  obtained  a rudimentary  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  bis  native  place,  and  subsequently 
took  a course  at  Freeland  Seminary,  now  Ursinus 
College,  Montgomery  county,  of  which  institution  he 
is  now  one  of  the  board  of  directors.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  lie  began  teaching,  and  at  eighteen  liecame 
principal  of  the  Kaighn's  Point  Grammar  School, 
Camden,  N.  J.,  where  he  remained  until  1871.  when 
he  wns  registered  as  a student-at-law  In  the  office  of 
the  late  Ex-Atty.-Gen.  B.  II.  Brewster.  He  was 
admitted  to  practice  at  the  Philadelphia  bar  in  1878, 
and  practiced  with  success  in  the  civil  courts.  In 
1882  he  was  elected  as  a Republican  to  the  state 
legislature,  securing  a re-election  iu 
1884,  and  agniu  in  1886,  and  was 
chosen  speaker  in  the  session  of  1887. 

After  having  linen  re-elected  again  in 
1888,  he  became  the  choice  of  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  alike  for  the 
speakership  in  the  session  of  1889,  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  state 
that  such  a compliment  had  lieen 
paid.  Thus  before  he  had  reached 
the  age  of  forty  lie  had  been  chosen 
to  preside  over  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives for  two  successive  sessions. 

Ilis  labors  met  with  approval  on  all 
sides.  In  the  formation  of  standing 
committees  and  the  assignment  of 
memliers  to  service  on  them,  he  ex- 
hibited great  knowledge  of  human 
nature  and  accuracy  of  judgment,  so 
much  as  to  lie  credited  with  having 
never  made  a mistake  in  selecting  a member  for  the 
position  which  lie  was  liest  qualified  to  fill.  His  rulings 
in  the  chair  were  markedly  impartial  and  fair,  and 
were  rarely  questioned.  At  the  state  convention  of 
1889  he  was  unanimously  nominated  for  the  office  of 
state  treasurer,  and  was  eirctcd  by  a majority  of  close 
upon  61,000.  In  1892  be  was  again  sent  to  the 
legislature,  and  in  the  following  session  was  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  ways  and  means.  Among 
the  measures  which  Mr.  Boyer  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  passing  were  the  Bullitt  bill  for  the  better 
government  of  Philadelphia;  the  board  of  health 
bill;  the  medical  examiners'  hill,  and  the  bill  regu- 
lating fraternal  societies.  In  1885  he  assisted  In 
framing  the  general  revenue  act,  and  also  offered  a 
successful  amendment,  regulating  the  taxation  of 
corporation  bonds.  This  section  of  the  hill  wus  after- 
wards pronounced  unconstitutional  by  Judge  Sim  on  - 
ton  of  the  Dauphin  county  court,  but  bis  decision 
was  reversed  by  the  state  supreme  court,  in  which 
course  the  latter  wns  upheld  by  the  U.  S.  supreme 
court.  Mr.  Bovcrwas  the  framer,  in  1891,  of  a gen- 
eral revenue  bill,  which  wns  passed  without  the  aid 
of  a conference  committee,  and  is  generally  known 
ns  the  "Boyer  hill.”  Mr.  Boyer  has  devoted  much 
time  to  the  study  of  history  and  literature,  and  iu 
1887  delivered  the  annual  address  before  the  literary 
societies  of  Ursinus  College,  which  conferred  upon 
him  the  honorary  degree  of  A M. 
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VANDERBILT,  Cornelius,  financier,  was 
bom  at  Port  Richmond,  Staten  Island,  Richmond 
co.,  N.  Y.,  May  27,  1794.  He  was  of  Dutch  an- 
cestry, the  first  known  representative  of  the  family 
being  Jan  A a;  risen  Vun  der  Bylt.  The  name  Come 
llus  orgiuated  in  that  of  the  second  wife  of  Jan  Van 
der  Bylt,  Dierber  Cornelius.  The  family  name  Van 
der  Bilt  or  Bylt  means  simply  "of  the  hill,"  .Tan 
Vanderbilt  signifying  thus  "John  of  the  hill.”  Cor- 
nelius was  certainly  influenced  by  his  surroundings, 
as  we  find  him  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen years  owning  and  running  a 
small  vessel  which  plied  between 
his  home  and  New  York  city. 
The  fortifications  of  Staten  Island 
and  Long  Island  were  at  that 
time  being  built  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  carrying  of  labor- 
ers to  and  from  New  York  fur- 
nished work  during  the  day  for 
himself  and  his  jicriauger,  as  it 
was  called,  while  at  night  they 
were  occupied  by  the  transpor- 
tation of  supplies  to  a fort  up 
the  Hudson  and  another  at  the 
Narrows.  This  business  so  far 
prospered  that  at  the  ago  of 
eighteen  young  Vanderbilt  was 
the  owner  of  two  vessels  and 
captain  of  a think  A year  later, 
having  married  Sophia  John- 
son, he  removed  to  New  York,  where  from  time  to 
time  he  added  to  his  little  fleet  a sloop  or  schooner. 
Thus  at  twenty-three  years  of  age  he  was  free  from 
debt  and  the  possessor  of  over  $9,000.  In  1817,  in 
conjunction  with  a partner,  Mr.  Vanderbilt  built  the 
first  steamboat  that  was  run  between  New  York  and 
New  Brunswick.  N.  J.,  becoming  her  captaiu  at  a 
salary  of  $1,000  a year.  The  next  year  he  took 
command  of  a larger  and  lictter  boat  on  the  same 
liue,  and  by  1824  was  in  complete  control  of  the 
Gibbons  Liue,  as  it  was  called,  which  he  had  brought 
up  to  a point  where  it  pud  $40,000  a year.  In  1k27 
he  acquired  the  ferry  between  New  York  and  Eliza- 
bethport,  N.  J.,  on  a fourteen  years’  lease,  placed 
new  boats  upon  it  and  couducUsl  the  business  prof- 
itably. In  1829,  leaving  bis  partner,  Gibbons,  be 
went  iuto  business  for  lumself,  and  during  the  next 
twenty  years  be  was  the  leading  steamboat  man  in 
the  country,  building  and  operating  steamboats  on 
the  Hudson  river,  on  Long  Island  Sound,  on  the 
route  to  Boston,  and  on  the  Delaware  river  from 
Bordentown  to  Philadelphia,  breaking  down  all 
rivalry  and  securing  the  practical  monopoly  of  trade 
on  the  lines  which  lie  covered.  In  1848  he  began  to 
broaden  his  field  of  operations  with  the  idea  of  ap- 
plying to  the  whole  continent  the  same  principles 
which  he  followed  to  such  advantage  upon  the 
waters  in  and  about  New  York  slate.  In  1830,  hav- 
ing built  the  steamship  Prometheus,  he  sailed  for 
the  isthmus  of  Darien,  desiring  to  make  a personal 


investigation  of  the  prospects  of  the  American  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  Ship  Canal  Co.,  in  which  he  had 
purchased  a controlling  interest.  This  company 
projected  a canal  across  the  isthmus.  Commodore 
Vanderbilt,  as  he  had  by  this  time  come  to  be  called, 
planned,  as  a result  of  this  visit,  a transit  route  from 
Grevtown  on  the  Atlantic  coast  to  San  Juan  del  Sud 
on  tl>e  Pacific,  which  had  the  advantage  over  the  old 
transit  from  C barren  to  Pauama,  of  saving  700  miles 
between  New  York  city  and  San  Francisco.  In 
1851  he  placed  three  steamers  on  the  Atlantic  side 
and  four  on  the  Pacific  side,  to  accommodate  the 
enormous  traffic  which  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Cali- 
fornia hud  occasioned.  The  following  year  three 
more  vessels  were  added  to  his  Beet  anti  a branch 
line  established  from  New  Orleans  to  Grey  town.  In 
this  undertaking  au  attempt  was  made  to  send  a 
side-wheel  steamboat,  called  the  Director,  over  the 
rapids  in  the  San  Junn  river  to  Lake  Nicaragua;  by 
tremendous  exertions  the  steamer  was  finally  brought 
to  the  lake  and  the  through  line  established.  An 
enormous  rush  of  passenger  traffic  followed,  and  the 
means  of  transportation  were  increased.  Two 
steamers,  the  Clayton  and  Buhver,  were  placed  on 
the  river,  and  a large  oue,  the  Central  America,  on 
the  lake.  On  the  Atlantic  side  were  put  the  Prome- 
theus, the  Webster,  the  Star  of  the  West,  and  the 
Northern  Light,  and  on  t he  Pacific  side  three  others, 
a boat  being  started  from  New  Y ork  every  fortnight. 
In  1853  Commodore  Vanderbilt  sold  out  Ids  Nicara- 
gua route  and  the  transit  line,  from  which  he  had  by 
this  time  netted  over  $1,000,000.  Building  the  re- 
nowned steam  yacht,  the  North  Star,  of  2,000  tons, 
he  made  a trip  to  Europe  with  his  entire  family: 
Phoelie  Jane,  wife  of  James  M.  Cross;  Elhelinda, 
wife  of  D.  B.  Allen;  William  H.  Vanderbilt;  Emily, 
wife  of  W.  K.  Thom;  Eliza,  wife  of  Geo.  A.  Os- 
good; Sophia,  wife  of  Daniel  Torrance;  Maria,  wife 
of  Horace  F.  Clark;  Frances,  who  died  unmarried 
at  the  age  of  forty;  Maria  Alecia,  wife  of  N. 
La  Bail;  Catharine,  wife  of  Smith  Barker.  Jr.;  and 
George  Washington  Vanderbilt.  The  Nicaragua 
Transit  Co.  to  which  the  Commodore  bad  sold 
a controlling  interest  in  bis  shore  route,  grew  rich 
and  refused  to  fulfill  their  contract.  He  could  have 
prosecuted  them,  but  as  such  a prosecution  would 
have  been  an  international  affair,  involving  much 
time  and  expense,  he  announced  to  them  that  he 
would  not  take  legal  measures  against  them,  but 
would  ruin  them.  He  kept  his  word.  lie  put  on 
another  fleet  of  steamers,  and  in  two  years  the  oppo- 
sition liue  was  bankrupt.  He  continued  in  the 
shipping  business  nine  years  louger,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  fortune  ho  ’ had  accumulated  thereby 
amounted  to  not  less  than  $10,000,000.  In  1856  he 
received  a large  subsidy  for  withdrawing  his  Cali- 
fornia line,  but  he  kept  up  some  time  longer  a trans- 
oceanic line  from  New  York  to  Havre,  which  he 
had  established  when  British  sl»ii>s  were  withdrawn 
during  tin;  Crimean  war.  In  1861  he  presented 
the  magnificent  steamer  Vaudcrbilt,  which  had  cost 
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him  $800,000,  to  the  U.  8.  government  to  be  used  in 
the  defence  of  the  Union,  for  which  patriotic  geuer- 
osity  the  thanks  of  congress  were  accorded  him  in 
joint  resolution  passed  Jan.  38,  1804.  For  twenty 
years  before  this  time  Commodore  Vanderbilt  lmd 
been  more  or  less  interested  in  railroad  matters,  and 
it  was  the  better  promise  of  these  enterprises  which 
finally  induced  him  to  withdraw  his  capita)  and 
management  from  steamship  navigation.  Iti  1844  he 
had  become  interested  in  the  New  York  and  New 
Haven  Railroad,  the  stock  of  which  he  continued  to 
purchase  heavily  thereafter.  These  purchases  hav- 
ing enlightened  himas  to  the  prospect  of  the  railroad 
business  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  he  acquired 
stock  in  the  Harlem  Road,  of  which  he  became  presi- 
dent in  1857.  About  this  time  the  Hudson  River 
Railroad,  which  had  never  paid  a dividend,  was 
quoted  at  thirty-three.  In  1864  Vanderbilt  secured 
control  of  that  also,  and  working  it  in  connection 
with  the  Harlem,  brought  it  to  a position  where  it 
paid  an  enormous  profit.  The  same  year  he  !>ecamo 
a shareholder  in  the  New  York  Central  by  invest- 
ing therein;$500.0tK),  and  after  an  inspection  of  the 
road,  devoted  all  his  resources  to  the  purchase  of 
Central  stock  until  he,  with  other  capitalists  whom 
he  had  interested  in  the  scheme,  controlled  the  rfwid. 
This  was  the  begiuuing  of  the  now  celebrated  Van- 
derbilt system,  the  almost  immediate  result  being  a 
combination  including  the  three  roads  mentioned. 
Mr.  Vanderbilt  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railroad,  of  which  he 
eventually  became  controller  and  chief  owner,  thus 
securing  a direct  connection  between  New  York  and 
Chicago  and  an  entrance  to  the  teeming  trade  of  the 
great  West.  From  this  time  he  gave  his  personal 


attention  to  his  railroad  properties,  which  in  their 
consolidation  had  become  the  most  magnificent  sys- 
tem in  the  world,  and  in  combination  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  tlie  city  of  New  York,  which  paid  half 
of  the  cost,  he  built  what  was  known  as  the  Fourth 
Avenue  Improvement,  a system  of  viaduct  and  tun- 
neled approaches  to  the  Grand  Central  Depot  in 
Forty -secoml  street.  The  completion  of  the  life 
work  of  Commodore  Vanderbilt  may  lie  said  to  have 
been  the  re-organization  and  consolidation  of  bis  mil- 
road  interests  between  New  York  ami  Chicago  in  his 
seventy-fourth  year.  His  first  wife,  Phoebe  Hand, 
dying  In  1868,  he  married  in  the  fall  of  1861),  Frances 
Crawford,  a Mobile  belle,  who,  during  the  remainder 
of  bis  life,  was  a companion,  ndviser.aiid  friend  as  well 
as  a dearly  loved  wife.  It  was  mainly  through  her 
influence  that  the  principal  benefaction  of  his  life 
was  accomplished,  the  founding  of  the  Vanderbilt 
University  at  Nashville.  Tcnn.,  although  he  had 
previously  given  $50,000  to  the  Rev.  Charles  F. 
Deems  of  New  York,  to  purchase  the  Church  of  the 
VI.— 14 


Strangers  iu  that  city.  The  Vanderbilt  University 
cost  him  $1,000,000.  its  construction  being  mainly 
directed  by  Bishop  McTyeire,  who  was  the  religious 
adviser  of  Frauces  Vanderbilt,  and  who  became  its 
first  president.  On  May  10,  1876,  Commodore  Van- 
derbilt was  taken  seriously  ill.  lie  rallied  from  the 
first  attack,  hut  there  was  a rehqise  iu  August,  and 
throughout  the  year  his  condition  was  watched  with 
the  closest  solicitude,  the  best  obtainable  medical 
skill  being  devoted  to  the  effort  of  restoring  him  to 
health.  He  continued  to  fail,  however,  through  the 
fall  and  winter.  On  the  afternoon  of  Jan.  8,  1877, 
he  was  so  visibly  sinking  that  his  children,  relatives, 
and  friends  were  called  about  his  bedside,  and  the 
following  morning  he  died.  By  his  will  his  whole 
fortune,  which  was  estimated  at  $100,000,000,  was 
given  to  his  eldest  son,  William  Henry,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a bequest  of  $11,000,000  to  the  latter’s 
four  sous,  and  $4,000,000to  his  own  daughters.  IIo 
died  Jan.  4,  1877. 

VANDERBILT,  William  Henry,  financier, 
was  horn  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  May  8.  1821, 
the  first  sou  of  Connmxlorc  Vanderbilt,  who  was 
at  that  time  engaged  in  steam- 
boat operations  in  the  waters  of 
New  York  and  vicinity.  Wil- 
liam was  given,  in  addition  to  a 
common  school  education,  such 
advantages  as  were  then  offered 
by  the  old  Columbia  College 
Grammar  School,  and  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  years  began  to  take 
care  of  himself  by  becoming  a 
clerk  in  the  house  of  Drew,  Rohiu- 
son  & Co.,  Wall  Street  hankers. 

Speedily  mastering  the  details  of 
the  business  iu  winch  he  was  em- 
ployed, he  was  soon  recognized 
by  hisemploy  ersasa  young  man  of 
more  than  ordinary  promise,  and  — “ y . 

was  rapidly  promoted.  He  sup- 
ported  himself  on  his  salary,  and 
married,  at  the  end  of  two  yearn  of  office  labor, 

Louise,  daughter  of  Rev.  Samuel  Kissam,  pastor  of 
a Dutch  Reformed  church  in  the  environs  of  the  city 
of  Albany.  His  employers  contemplated  taking  him 
into  partnership,  but  close  confinement  so  far  broke 
his  health  that  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  give 
up  in-door  work.  As  the  son  had  a natural  taste  for 
farming,  his  father  purchased  for  him  a small  farm 
at  New  Dorp,  8.  I.,  where  in  1842  he  began  the 
cultivation  of  seventy  acres  of  unimproved  land. 

In  a very  short  time  his  farm  was  returning  him  a 
good  income.  He  needed  capital,  however,  and, 
curiously  enough,  on  application  to  his  father,  who 
was  already  a millionaire,  for  a loan  of  $5,000,  he 
was  refused.  The  request  was  even  made  by  a friend, 
ns  he  was  afraid  to  npplv  himself.  It  seems  that  up 
to  this  time  the  Commodore  had  not  gained  sutlicient 
confidence  in  his  son  to  trust  him  where  business 
was  concerned.  William  obtained  elsewhere  a loan 
of  $0,000  by  mortgaging  his  farm,  and  on  being 
called  to  account  for  this  action  by  the  Commodore, 
told  the  simple  truth,  declaring  at  the  same  time 
that  he  was  in  a position  to  meet  his  engagement  with 
biscreditor.  The  result  was  that  the  Commodoresent 
him  a elicck  for  $0,(K)0  with  orders  to  pay  off  the 
mortgage;  and  from  this  time  on  the  former  showed 
a different  valuation  of  his  son’s  character  and  abili- 
ties. The  Staten  Island  Railroad  having  been  nearly 
wrecked  by  bad  management,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  a receiver,  a position  to 
which  William  II.  Vanderbilt  was  appointed,  thus 
beginning  his  career  as  a railroad  manager.  Ills 
success  with  this  first  enterprise  was  unqualified;  in 
two  years  lie  paid  off  ail  the  claims  against  the  com- 
pany, connected  the  road  with  New  York  by  an 
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Independent  line  of  ferry  boats,  and  plnoed  it  upon 
a secure  and  |>ernmueut  financial  basis.  The  stock- 
holders made  him  president  and  he  continued  to 
manage  the  affairs  of  the  road  with  success  for  some 
time.  He  became  the  mainstay  of  his  father  in  the 
latter’s  old  age : was  elected  vice-president  of  the 
New  York  and  Harlem  Railroad  Company  in  1864, 
and  the  following  year  vice  president  of  the  Hudson 
River  ! tail  road  Company,  tints  becoming  the  execu- 
tive officer  and  confidant  of  the  Commodore,  whose 
comprehensive  and  far-reaching  plans  he  carried  out 
with  entire  success.  William  II.  Vanderbilt  wsts 
past  forty  years  old  before  his  father  began  to  com- 
prehend that  in  him  he  had  not  only  one  fully  com- 
petent to  carry  out  his  own  schemes,  hut  one  who  in 
succeeding  him  would  be  certain  to  arid  honor  to  his 
name  amt  fame.  Immediately  after  the  death  of 
Commodore  Vanderbilt,  William  Heury  was  elected 
president  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson 
River  Railroad  Company,  with  the  minutest  work- 
ings of  which  he  was  so  thoroughly  familiar  that  he 
assumed  its  control  uuderstandmgly.  By  1881  the 
business  of  the  road  had  so  increased  that  it  required 
15,000  men,  28,000  freight  cars,  600  passenger  cars, 
aud  688  engines,  while  at  some  poiuts  as  many  as 
sixty  trains  passed  each  other  daily.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  New  York  Central  was  combined  in  the 
hands  of  Mr,  Vanderbilt  with  that  of  the  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  and  the  Michigan  Cen- 
tral, of  both  of  which  he  was  the  president.  He  was 
also  at  one  time  in  control  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company.  To  the  judicious  manage- 
ment of  the  vast  interests  in  his  charge,  Mr.  Vander- 
bilt applied  the  same  watchful  atteutiou  and  econ- 
omy with  which  he  had  successfully  carried  on  his 
farm  and  brought  out  of  insolvency  the  little  Staten 
Island  Railroad.  By  conciliation  and  compromise 
ho  averted  the  disastrous  consequences  which  usually 
succeed  a protracted  war  of  rates,  while  at  the  same 
time  averting  a threatened  strike  of  the  laborers  on 
his  roads.  Among  his  special  achievements  in  ex- 
tending the  operations  aud  the  value  of  the  Vander- 
bilt system  were  theacquisition  of  the  Canada  South- 
ern and  Michigan  Central;  the  securing  control  of 
the  Chicago  and  Northwestern,  comprising  with  its 


tributaries  4,00ft  miles  of  tracks;  and  the  making 
connection  with  St.  Louis  by  means  of  the  Cleveland, 
Columbus,  Cincinnati,  and  Indianapolis  Railroad. 
In  1879,  with  the  design  of  interesting  other  capital- 
ists in  the  New  York  Central,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  Ids  own  property  into  a shape  in  which  it 
could  be  more  readily  bundled.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  sold 
250,000  shares  of  Central  stock  to  an  English  and 
American  syndicate  for  $30,000,000,  which  he  di- 
vested in  U.  8.  government  bonds,  of  which  a year 
later  he  held  $58,000,000.  In  1880  he  also  sold  out 
his  interest  in  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co., 


resigned  the  office  of  president  of  the  different 
roads  in  the  Vanderbilt  system,  May  4.  1888,  and 
sailed  for  Europe.  About  this  time  the  " Nickel 
Plate  ’’  road  was  added  to  the  Ijike  81iore  system, 
while  the  West  Shore  was  forced  into  bankruptcy 
and  afterward  acquired  by  the  New  York  Central. 
Mr.  Vnnderbill  built  on  Fifth  avenue  a fine  mansion 
for  himself  and  four  lieautiful  structures  for  bis 
daughters.  He  inherited  a great  love  of  horses  from 
his  lather  and  was  at  one  time  the  owner  of  Maud  S., 
the  celebrated  trotter.  He  added  $200,000  to  the 
endowment  of  Vauderhilt  University,  besides  giving 
$100,000  to  its  theological  school  and  $10,000 
to  its  library.  In  1884  he  gave  $500,000  for 
land  and  for  the  erection  of  new  buildings  for 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeous  in  New 
York  city.  The  train  men  and  laborers  of  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad  kept  out  of  the 
great  railroad  strike  of  1877,  aud  at  its  closo 
Mr.  Vanderbilt  distributed  $100,000  among 
them  for  their  fidelity  to  their  duty.  He  gave 
$50,000  to  the  Church  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
and  procured  at  an  expense  of  $108,000  the 
removal  of  the  Egyptian  Obelisk  presented  by 
the  Khcdivo,  thereby  makiug  possible  its 
erection  in  Central  Park,  New  York  city. 

Two  <lays  before  the  failure  of  Grant  <& 

Ward,  GnuR  borrowed  from  Mr.  Van- 
derbilt, on  an  exchanged  check,  $150,000. 

The  check  went  to  protest,  whereupon 
Gen.  Grant  offered  to  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  as 
security  for  the  loan,  all  his  swords,  med- 
als, works  of  art,  and  other  gifts  presented 
to  him  by  foreign  governments,  in  addition 
to  deeds  of  certain  real  estate.  After  mak- 
ing many  efforts  to  restore  the  property, 
all  of  which  were  declined  by  the  Grant 
family,  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  final  proposition 
was  accepted,  that  the  presents  should 
lie  transferred  to  Mrs.  Grant  during  her  life  and  at 
her  death  should  lie  placed  in  the  archives  of  the 
national  government  at  Washington.  By  his  will 
Mr.  Vanderbilt  left  $10,000,000  to  each  of  his  eight 
children,  one-half  of  each  liequcst  to  he  held  in 
trust.  To  his  eldest  son.  Cornoiius,  he  gave  $2,000, - 
000  in  addition,  ami  $1,000,000  to  Cornelius's  eldest 
son.  The  residuary  estate  was  divided  in  equal 
parts  between  his  two  soils,  Cornelius  and  William 
Kissun.  subject  to  the  payment  of  an  annuity  of 
$200,000  to  the  widow,  liis bequests  for  lienevolcnt 
purposes  amounted  to  $1,000,000,  including  gifts  to 
the  Vanderbilt  University,  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art.  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  mis- 
sions of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  and  St. 
Luke's  Hospital.  The  death  of  William  H.  Vander- 
bilt occurred  from  apoplexy  at  his  residence  in  Fifth 
avenue,  its  manner  being  at  once  tragic  and  affect- 
ing. In  the  midst  of  an  interview  with  Robert  Gar- 
rett. president  of  the  Baltimore  aud  Ohio  Railroad, 
lie  suddenly  fell  forward  on  the  floor  unconscious. 
In  five  minutes  he  was  dead.  For  two  years  lie  had 
not  been  in  good  health  and  had  been  under  the  cifre 
of  liis  physician,  but  the  death  was  totally  unex- 
pected and  the  news  of  it  was  a shock  to  the  whole 
country.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  was  a lover  of  art,  his  col- 
lection of  paintings  being  valued  at  over  $1,000,000. 
The  palace  which  he  erected  on  the  corner  of  Fifth 
avenue  and  Fifty  first  slreut  in  New  York  city  cost 
between  $2,000, Oik)  and  $8,000,000,  the  double 
bronze  doors  which  gave  entrance  to  it  alone  being 
valued  at  $25,000.  lie  was  a vestryman  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew’s Church  for  the  last  twenty  veare  of  his 
life,  domestic  in  his  tastes  and  habits  and  very  fond 
of  his  home  and  family,  with  whom  he  sj*ent  much 
of  his  time.  The  date  of  liis  death  was  Dec.  8, 
1885;  his  remains  were  buried  in  the  massive  family 
mausoleum  at  New  Dorp,  8.  I. 
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VANDERBILT,  Jacob  Hand,  steamboat 
manager,  was  born  on  Ibe  eastern  shore  of  Staten 
Island,  N.  Y-.  Sept.  2,  1807,  son  of  Cornelius  and 
Phoebe  (llaud)  Vanderbilt.  The  common  ancestor 
of  the  family,  Jan  Aocrtsen  Van  der  Bylt,  arrived  in 
America  about  1650,  and  took  up  his  residence 
near  Flatbusk,  L.  I.  His  grandson,  Jacob  Van  dcr 
Bill,  purchased  from  his  father,  of  the  same  name,  a 
farm  on  Staten  Island  and  removed  there  with  his 
wife,  Eleanor,  in  1718.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
Staten  Islaud  branch  of  the  Van- 
derbilt family.  A few  years  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Jacob  Hand, 
his  father  removed  from  the 
north  to  the  cast  shore  of  the 
island  aud  located  in  a settlement 
afterward  known  as  Stapleton, 
where  he  owned  a farm  of  forty 
acres  of  land.  He  operated  one 
of  the  two  ferry  boats  that  were 
the  means  of  communication 
with  New  York  city,  the  boats 
being  undecked  periaugers  wit  h 
two  long  sails,  which,  if  fa- 
vored with  a brisk  breeze,  made 
the  direct  route  across  the  hur- 
_ bor  to  Whitehall  slip,  a dis- 

tance  of  six  miles,  or  if  con- 
/ fronted  by  a calm  or  unfavorable 

winds  would  make  their  way 
by  oars  and  poles  over  the  Jersey  shallows.  The 
rival  boat  of  the  time  was  owned  by  his  near  neigh- 
bor Van  Duzer.  The  mother  of  young  Jacob  was  a 
woman  of  ability,  force  of  character,  and  piety.  She 
actively  co-operated  with  her  husband  in  all  his  en- 
ternristsi,  and  to  the  qualities  which  she  transmitted 
to  her  sons  they  were  largely  indebted  for  the  prom- 
inence and  influence  which  they  subsequently  at- 
tained. They  received  a fair  common-school  eauca- 
tion,  and  at  an  early  age  began  to  “follow  the 
water.”  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  Jacob  hail  the  com- 
mand of  a steamboat,  and  from  that  time  Capt. 
Vanderbilt  was  a prominent  factor  in  the  conduct  of 
steamboat  lines  on  the  Hudson  river  and  on  Long 
Islaud  Sound  aud  the  Connecticut  river.  In  1884 
he  was  married  to  Euphrcmin  Maria  Bantu,  a de- 
scended of  Gen.  Israel  Putnum.  She  was  a leader 
in  society,  beloved  by  the  poor,  and  a woman  of  ex- 
traordinary personal  and  mental  charms.  She  died 
in  1877.  Capt.  Vanderbilt  lived  in  a beautiful  home 
known  as  "Clove  Hill,”  on  the  heights  overlooking 
Now  York  harbor  aud  city.  From  1804  to  1884  he 
was  president  of  the  Staten  Island  East  Shore  Rail- 
road  and  Ferry.  He  was  a man  of  action,  of  sturdy 
integrity,  modest  disposition,  yet  great  force  of 
character;  kind  of  heart  although  brusque  in  speech, 
and  always  a comforter  of  the  desponding.  lie  was 
a great  lover  of  fast  horses,  and  was  well  known  on 
the  road  both  on  Staten  Islaud  and  in  up|x*r  New 
York,  where  he  was  as  prominent  a figure  as  his 
brothor,  the  commodore;  Robert  Bonner;  or  his 
nephew,  William  Henry  Vanderbilt.  Capt.  Vander- 
bilt died  at  his  home  in  Suiten  Island,  March  19, 1893. 

VANDERBILT,  Cornelius,  financier,  was 
born  at  New  Dorp,  Staten  Islaud,  Richmond  eo., 
N.  Y.,  Nov.  27,  1843,  the  eldest  son  of  William 
Henry  Vanderbilt.  At  the  time  of  Cornelius's  birth 
his  father  was  engaged  in  farming  at  New  Dorp, 
and  it  was  there  that  the  first  years  of  the  boy's  life 
were  passed,  lie  received  an  excellent  academic 
education  and  was,  from  his  earliest,  years,  a favorite 
with  his  graud father,  Commodore  Vanderbilt,  who 
watched  his  progress  with  great  interest.  The  boy 
early  gave  indications  of  a talent  for  business,  ami, 
partly  through  the  recommendation  of  his  grand- 
father, was  placed  asa  clerk  in  the  Shoe  and  Leather 
Bunk  of  New  York,  where  he  was  made  acquainted 


with  the  first  principles  of  finance  and  the  practical 
work  of  banking.  The  heads  of  the  hank  soon  dis- 
covered that  young  Cornelius  possessed  faculties 
which,  if  properly  encouraged  and  directed,  could 
he  made  of  great  value  to  the  institution.  lie  was 
noticeably  accurate  and  faithful  in  his  work,  indus- 
trious and  indefatigable  in  the  discharge  of  duty, 
close  in  attendance,  and  unflagging  in  zeal  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  hank.  Gradually,  therefore,  lie  was 
advanced  and  Ids  salary  increased,  until  his  grand- 
father had  him  transferred  to  the  private  banking 
house  of  Kissam  Brothers,  in  order  that  he  might 
become  acquainted  wilii  the  brokerage  business  and 
the  stock  market,  and  learn  features  of  the  manipula- 
tion of  money  which  he  could  not  in  an  ordinaiy 
hank  of  deposit  aud  discount.  It  was  about  this 
time  that  Cornelius  first  showed  indications  of  those 
religious  tendencies  which  have  directed  and  governed 
his  experience.  Joining  the  Episcopal  church,  lie 
at  once  showed  himself  to  he  earnest  and  constant  in 
his  desire  to  mould  ids  life  on  true  Christian  prin- 
ciples. Meanwhile,  he  gained  from  his  father  the 

fiatience  and  self-discipline  which  had  preserved  the 
alter  from  irritation  and  recklessness  under  the  dis- 
appointments which  he  must  have  felt  at  being,  until 
comparatively  late  in  life,  misuuderstood,  or  at  least 
not  fully  appreciated,  by  the  old  Commodore.  The 
w ill  of  the  lutter  showed  that  the  conduct  and  career 
of  his  young  grandson,  up  to  that  period,  hud  met 
with  his  approval.  But  long  before  this,  Cornelius, 
having  been  appointed  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years 
to  a position  In  the  office  of  the  Harlem  Railroad, 
began  his  practical  study  of  railroad  management 
aud  finance.  In  1867  he  became  treasurer  of  the 
company,  an  office  which  he  continued  to  fill  for  ten 
years.  In  1877,  after  the  death  of  Commodore  Van- 
derbilt,who  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  William  Henry, 
as  president  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  Cor- 
nelius was  made  first  vice-president,  with  entire  con- 
trol of  the  tinuuces  of  the  road,  and  his  brother, 
William  Kissam,  second  vice-presideut,  in  control  of 
the  traffic.  Being  thus  brought  into  intimate  relations 
with  the  heads  of  other  departments  of  the  Vander- 
bilt system,  Cornelius  became  known  for  the  special 
clearness  of  his  financial  knowledge,  and  for  a quick- 
ness of  i>erceptiou  which  madenuy  kind  of  financial 
statement,  no  matter  how  com- 
plicated, a simple  affair  for  him 
to  investigate  or  dissect.  His 
remarkable  memory  enabled 
him  to  answer  promptly  and 
accurately  any  question  which 
might  be  asked  concerning  the 
financial  condition  of  the  rood 
or  any  other  matter  which  came 
within  his  purview.  Through 
his  charge  of  the  financial  rela- 
tions he  also  came  in  contact 
with  the  most  promnent  finan- 
ciers. bankers. and  railroad  meu 
< >f  thecou  nt  ry , w bos|>eedily  rec- 
ognized that  he  was  a shrewd, 
able  and  far-seeing  representa- 
tive of  his  grandfather  and  fa- 
ther,and  fully  competent  to  fol- 
low them  in  Ihcudministration  ' 

of  their  enormous  financial  in- 
terests. In  May,  1883.  William  II.  Vanderbilt  retired 
from  the  presidency  of  the  Vanderbilt  roads,  and  Cor- 
nelius ami  his  brother,  William  Kissam,  resigned  their 
vice  - presidencies.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  became 
chairman  of  the  hoard  of  directors  of  the  New  York 
Central  and  Hudson  River  Co.  aud  of  the  Mich- 
igan Central,  while  William  Kissam  assumed  the 
same  position  in  the  Lake  Shore  and  Nickel  Plate. 
James  H.  Rutter  (a.  «.)  was  the  first  president  of  the 
New  York  Central  under  the  new  arrangement,  and 
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at  his  death  was  succeeded  by  Chauncey  M.  Depew 
(q.  t.)  who,  prior  to  this  period,  had  held  the  position 
of  second  vice-president  and  general  counsel.  The 
experience  of  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  up  to  this  time, 
had  been  very  comprehensive ; he  had  been  first 
vice-president  and  financial  manager  of  the  New 
York  Central,  treasurer  and  vice-president  of  the 
Michigan  Central  and  Canada  Southern,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  New  York  Central, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Micbigau 
Contral,  president  of  the  Canada  Southern,  and 
treasurer  and  vice-president  of  the  New  York  and 
Harlem  Railroads.  In  1886  he  was  made  president 
of  this  last  road,  a position  which  he  has  continued 
to  hold  ever  since.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  offi- 
cial connection  with  railroads  is  direct,  and  involves 
constant  daily  labor  of  the  most  engrossing  charac- 
ter, he  is  a director  or  trustee  of  as  mauv  public  or- 
ganizations, societies,  and  institutions  perhaps  as  any 
one  man  in  New  York.  With  religious  organiza- 
tions, his  deep,  serious,  and  conscientious  nature  has 
brought  him  into  special  relations  of  prominence, 
while  as  a benefactor  in  religious  and  charitable 
works,  his  generosity  has  been  equaled  ouly  by  tbc 
modesty  of  his  method  of  giving.  The  most  prominent 
example  of  his  munificence  in  this  connection  was  his 
gift  of  $100,000  toward  the  erection  of  a Protestant 
Episcopal  cathedral  in  New  Y ork  city.  He  is  a mem- 
ber of  most  of  the  clubs  of  New  York,  including  the 
Metropolitan,  the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  the  Play- 
ers’ Club,  the  Uuiou,  the  Knickerbocker,  the  Cen- 
tury, the  Union  League,  the  Couutry,  aud  Tuxedo; 
anu  at  Newport,  where  lie  has  a model  farm,  he  in- 
terests himself  greatly  in  local  nffairs,  particularly 


in  the  Casino,  the  Reading-room  aud  t lie*  Improve- 
ment Society,  i ie  is  u lover  of  art,  and  a good  judge 
of  paintings.  His  elegant  residence  on  Fifth  avenue 
possesses  a well-chosen  collection  of  the  works  of  the 
nest  modern  painters,  and  he  presented  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art  with  a valuable  collection  of 
drawings  by  the  old  mnsters,  as  also  with  Rosa  Bon- 
heur’s  great  painting  of  "The  Horse  Pair.”  11m  a 
most  important  single  benefaction — at  once  a re- 
markable and  original  instance  of  generosity  and 
consideration — was  his  gift  to  the  employees  of  the 
New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  and 
its  leased  and  affiliated  lines,  of  the  club  house  at  the 
corner  of  Madison  avenue  and  Forty-fifth  street. 
New  York.  This  structure  contains  reading-rooms, 
game  rooms,  a hall  for  general  meetings,  a gymna- 


sium, bowling  alleys,  plunge  bath,  sleeping  apart- 
ments, and  the  finest  library  owned  by  any  club  in 
New  York.  The  significance  and  value  of  this  gift 
have  been  thorouglily  understood  and  appreciated 
by  the  employees  of  the  road  for  whose  benefit  it 
was  designed  and  has  since  been  conducted.  Mr. 
Vanderbilt  married  in  February,  1867,  Alice 
Gwyunc,  daughter  of  a distinguished  Cincinnati 
lawyer.  They  have  had  four  sons  and  three  daugh- 
ters. The  two  eldest  boys.  William  Henry  and  Cor- 
nelius, Jr.,  while  in  Cutler’s  Pre|>aratory  School, 
New  York  city,  edited  mid  published  a hoy’s  news- 
paper, called  "The  Comet.”  For  this  enterprise  a 
large  room  at  the  top  of  their  father's  house  was 
supplied  with  cases  and  press  and  all  the  other  ma- 
terial of  a printing  office,  and  placed  at  their  disposal. 
William  died  while  a junior  at  Yale  University. 

VANDERBILT,  William  Kissam,  second  son 
of  William  Henry  and  Maria  Louisa  Kissam  Vander- 
bilt, was  born  Dec.  12,  1849,  at  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 
As  a boy  he  was  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  usual 
academic  studies,  and  was  tlieu  sent  by  his  father  to 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  where  he  remaineu  several  years 
completing  his  education, 
and  leadiugthe  ordinary  life 
of  a student.  On  his  return 
to  New  York  he  was  placed 
in  the  office  of  Mr.  C.  C. 

Clarke,  Treas  urer  of  the 
Hudson  River  Railroad,  at  a 
small  salary;  and  his  train- 
ing for  the  vocation  of  a rail- 
road manager  was  from  tiiat 
time  carried  on  thoroughly 
and  comprehensively.  He 
learned  the  routine  work  of  a 
bookkeeper;  and  for  several 
years  progressed  through 
the  various  clerical  grades 
toward  a mastery  of  the  com- 
plicated aud  responsible  du- 
ties of  his  prospective  life. 

He  soon  began  to  display 
the  qualities  which  had  char- 
acterized his  father  and  grandfather;  sharp  per- 
ceptive faculties,  quickness  of  decision,  excellent 
judgment,  and  remmkable  intuition  and  under- 
standing of  human  nature.  At  the  same  time  lie 
developed  into  a man  of  the  world,  interested  in 
social  life,  and  with  a definite  leaning  toward  poli- 
ticos, liccomiug  and  remaining,  from  principle,  an 
adherent  of  the  policy  of  the  Democratic  party.  He 
exhibited  the  possession  of  many  of  the  characteris- 
tics which  go  to  make  one  successful  in  a political 
career,  in  which  lie  would  have  doubtless  risen  to 
eminence  had  he  chosen  to  follow  it.  As  he  grew 
to  full  mauhood,  he  was  placed  according  to  the 
policy  of  the  Vanderbilts,  in  positions  of  trust  and  re- 
sponsibility in  connection  with  the  great  Vanderbilt 
railroad  system  ; .thus,  from  1877  to  1888  he  was 
second  vice-president  of  the  New  York  Central  aud 
Hudson  River  Railroad;  from  1882  to  this  writing, 
president  of  the  New  York,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis 
Railroad  ; and  from  1888  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigau  Southern 
Railway,  of  which  lie  is  the  recognizes!  head.  Mr. 
Vanderbilt  has  always  been  interested  in  tbc  turf 
and  in  yachting.  Prominent  in  the  Coney  Island 
Jockey  Club  when  in  this  country,  he  has  lieen 
seen  on  the  race-track  on  the  occasion  of  ail  the 
important  events;  while  it  is  not  improbable  that  he 
will  eventually  possess  a racing  stable  of  his  own. 
Besides  having  built  tbc  Alva,  which  wossunk,  aud 
the  Valiant,  steam  yachts,  he  was  a member  of  the 
Colonia  anil  Defender  syndicates,  and  took  a deep 
interest  iu  the  mutches  for  the  America’s  Cup.  His 
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handsome  stone  residence  at  Fifth  avenue  and  Fifty- 
second  street,  New  York,  built  by  It.  M.  Hunt,  and 
the  “ Marble  House,”  at  Newport,  arc  evidences  of 
his  tasto  in  architecture.  Meanwhile,  he  has  been 
generous  in  charity,  and  united  with  his  brothers  in 
founding  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic,  which  cost  more 
than  half  a million  dollars.  He  was  one  of  the  or- 


ganizers of  the  Metropolitan  Club,  and  also  a mem- 
ber of  the  Union  ana  other  leading  clubs  of  New 
York.  He  has  traveled  extensively,  making  long 
vovages  on  ins  yachts,  and  is  well  known  in  the  cap- 
itals of  Europe.  He  married  Alva  .Smith  of  Mobile, 
Ala.,  and  has  three  children,  the  eldest  a daughter, 
Consuelo;  William  Kissam,  Jr.;  and  Harold. 

VANDERBILT,  Frederick  William,  tho 
third  son  of  the  late  William  Henry  Vanderbilt,  was 
born  about  1855.  He  early  evinced  a strong  incli- 
nation for  study  and  literature,  and  after  going 
through  the  usual  course  of  study,  entered  Yale, 
where  he  was  graduated  from  the  Sheffield  Scien- 
tific School  in  1878.  With  this  solid  foundation  of 
learning  he  applied  himself  to  the  acquisition  of  a 
thorough  business  education.  This  he  ohtaiued  in 
the  offices  of  his  father's  railroad  system,  than  which 
no  better  school  for  practical  training  could  be  found 
anywhere.  Frederick  Vanderbilt  went  through  every 
department  in  the  railroad  service,  mastering  the 
genera!  details  of  the  whole  business;  and  the  beads 
of  departments,  in  which  he  worked  iu  a compara- 
tively humble  capacity,  speak  of  his  studious  ap- 
plication aiul  willingness  to  submit  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  ottlce  in  the  very  highest  terms, 
lie  is  extremely  modest  and  unassuming  in  his  de- 
menuor  and  style  of  living.  He  is  a type  of  the  in- 
telligent, well-informed,  wealthy  American  gentle- 
man. He  is  iu  no  sense  a club  man,  preferring 
domestic  comforts  al>ovc  everything  else,  and  spend- 
ing most  of  his  time  at  home,  absorbed  in  his  books 
and  family.  His  house  is  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  ave- 
nue and  Fortieth  street,  the  gift  of  his  father,  who 
iu  turn  received  it  from  the  Commodore.  For  a long 
time  it  was  regarded  as  the  most  magnificent  resi- 
dence in  the  citv  of  New  York.  Mr.  Vanderbilt 
does  not  devote  himself  much  to  business  affairs. 
At  the  present  time  he  owns  one  of  the  finest  steam 
Yachts  in  the  world,  the  Conqueror,  built  in  1889  by 
Russell  & Co.,  of  Port  Glasgow.  The  yacht  is  208 
feet  in  length,  by  24  feet  7 inches  heatn,  and  draws 
18  feet  of  water.  Mr.  Frederick  Vanderbilt  bus  a 


home  at  Newport,  known  as  “Rough  Point,”  and 
an  estate  of  600  acres  at  Hyde  Park,  on  the  Hudson. 

VANDERBILT,  George  Washington,  philan- 
thropist, was  bora  in  New  Dorp,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y., 
Nov.  14,  1802,  youngest  son  of  William  Henry  and 
Maria  Louise  (Kissam)  Vanderbilt.  He  was  educated 
by  a private  tutor,  and  at  the  best  schools.  Ills 
tastes  (iid  not  ead  him  in  the  financial  paths  so  sue. 
cessfully  followed  bv  bis  grandfather,  father,  and 
brothers,  but  rather  led  him  to  study  and  literature. 
Having  inherited  an  ample  fortune,  lie  neither  sought 
to  squander  his  money  nor  to  hoard  it.  He  traveled 
extensively,  and  combined  with  the  pleasures  of 
travel  the  advantages  it  gave  him  for  study,  and 
thus  accumulated  both  information  and  experience. 
He  gave  to  New  York  city  the  Thirteenth  St.  Branch 
of  the  Free  Circulating  Library,  which  he  founded, 
provided  witii  a suitable  building  and  appointments, 
on  Jackson  Square.  When  it  was  decided  to  remove 
the  New  York  College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers 
from  its  crowded  quarters  on  University  Place,  Mr. 
Vanderbilt,  one  of  its  trustees,  presented  to  the  col- 
lege an  available  and  valuable  site  ou  Moroingside 
Heights,  adjoining  the  site  selected  for  Columbia 
College.  He  presented  to  the  American  Fine  Arts 
Society  of  New  York  the  room  in  their  building 
known  as  the  Vanderbilt  Gallery.  He  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Century  Association,  of  the  Metropol- 
itan, City,  Lawyers’,  Racquet,  New  York  Yacht, 
New  York  Athletic,  Players’,  and  Grolier  Clubs, 
and  of  the  Society  of  the  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution. 

In  1885  bo  became  interested 
iu  the  great  beauty  of  the  nat- 
ural scenery  of  the  mountain 
regions  of  western  North  Caro- 
lina. and  especially  that  in  the 
vicinity  of  Asheville,  ou  the 
French  Broad  river,  and  he 
purchased  100,000  aeres  of 
mountain  iaud  and  laid  it  out 
in  a vast  park,  erecting  a state- 
ly mansion,  with  stables,  and 
laid  nut  the  grounds  on  a scale 
of  magnificence  not  equaled 
in  America.  This  estate  lie 
stocked  with  due-blooded  cat- 
tle, horses,  and  sheep,  and  now 
spends  much  of  his  time  iu 
>ersonally  superintending  its 
mprovements.  He  has  as  well  a summer  house  at 
Bar  Harbor,  on  the  const  of  Maine.  Mr.  Vuuder- 
bilt’s  private  charities  are  of  such  a nature  that  the 
items  arc  not  available  for  historical  record,  as  he 
refuses  to  make  them  known,  and  generally  enjoins 
entire  silence  on  his  beneficiaries. 

VANDERBILT,  Aaron,  manufacturer,  was 
bora  at  Tomkinsville,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  Jau.  29, 
1844.  He  comes  of  another  branch  of  Commodore 
Vanderbilt’s  family.  His  great-grandfather,  Jolm 
Vanderbilt,  a resident  of  Stateu  Island,  was  u mem- 
ber of  tho  legislature  in  DeWitt  Clinton’s  time.  He 
had  a son,  Aaron,  who  married  a Mary  Simonson, 
whose  ancestry  were  among  the  first  settlers  of 
Staten  Island.  From  this  union  came  Isaac  Simon- 
son Vanderbilt,  who  married  a lady  named  Sarah 
Seguine,  descended  from  a family  of  French  Hugue- 
nots, who  first  settled  and  names}  that  part  of  Staten 
Island  known  as  Segulne’s  Point.  Their  son,  Aaron, 
is  the  subject  of  the  present  notice.  After  leaving 
school  lie  commenced  his  business  career  as  u clerk 
in  the  office  of  a shipping  and  commission  house  iu 
1859,  and  subsequently  served  for  some  time  iu  tho 
merchant  marine.  He  arrived  from  a voyage  to  the 
Mediterranean  shortly  after  the  breaking  out  of  the 
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civil  war,  nnd  was  appointed  in  the  U.  S.  navy  as  a 
master's  mate,  and  ordered  to  the  U.  S.  sioop-of-war 
Savannah  for  instruction  and  drill;  thence  to  the  gun- 
boat Vicksburg,  doing  duty  as  a guardship  to  the 
port  of  New  York,  and  blockading  the  entrance  of 
Cape  Fear  river,  N.  C.  He  took  part  in  various  en- 
gagements, and  in  the  defeucc  of  Annapolis,  Md.; 
aua  preparatorv  to  the  attack  on  the  forts  at  the 
mouth  of  Cape  Fear  river,  roconnoitered  thirty  miles 
of  the  coast  and  fortifications  north  aud  south  of 
Cane  Fear,  aud  made  drawings  of  the  plan  of  the 
defences.  He  was  then  ordered  to  duty  on  the  staff 
of  Rear-Adm.  David  Dixon  Porter,  commanding  the 
North  Atlantic  squadron,  with  the  Malvern  for  his 
flagship,  and  participated  in  the  battles  of  Fort  Fisher 
in  1804  and  1865.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  was  present  at 
the  engagements  with  Forts  Anderson,  Strong,  and 
Lee,  and  at  the  taking  of  Wilmington.  N.  C. ; was 
then  ordered  to  the  Appomattox  and  James  rivers, 
taking  part  in  the  siege  of  Petersburg  and  Richmond; 
was  promoted  to  ensign  after  the  second  battle  of 
Fort  Fisher,  and,  after  the  capture  of  Wilmington, 
performed  the  duty  of  fleet  signal  officer  during  the 
command  of  Adm.  Porter;  and  was  one  of  the  escort  to 
President  Lincoln  on  his  entrance  into  Richmond  at 
the  fall  of  that  city.  After  the  dose 
of  the  war  he  applied  for  nnd  re- 
ceived an  honorable  discharge,  aud 
entered  mercantile  life  again  as  a 
partner  in  the  Arm  of  James  Moore  & 
Co.,  built  the  Alligator  Steam  Saw 
Mills  on  the  St.  John’s  river,  Fla.,  and 
established  a line  of  sailing  packets 
between  New  York  and  Jacksonville; 
besides  being  connected  with  a mari- 
time Arm  running  lines  of  sailing  ves- 
sels to  the  Mediterranean.  In  1877 
ho  was  appointed  general  superinten- 
dent of  the  Ward  line  of  steamships, 
subsequently  the  New  York  and  Cuba 
Mail  Steamship  Co.,  of  which  lie 
was  for  many  years  a member  of  the 
board  of  directors.  Mr.  Vanderbilt 
has  taken  a very  active  part  in  the 
national  work  for  the  restoration  of 
the  merchant  marine  of  the  United 
States,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  and  organizers 
of  the  American  Shipping  and  Industrial  League  iti 
1886,  serving  ou  the  hoard  of  officers  as  its  national 
treasurer,  and  representing  it  and  the  American 
shipping  interests  at  Wnshiugton  during  the  fiftieth 
anti  fifty  first  congresses.  His  efforts  in  secur- 
ing the  passage  of  the  U.  R.  Mail  Subvention  act 
aud  other  legislation  contributing  to  the  American 
merchant  marine  in  foreign  trade,  has  been  highly 
Commended.  To  Mr.  Vanderbilt  is  mainly  due  the 
credit  of  the  establishment  of  the  U.  S.  naval 
reserve  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  navy,  as  the  na- 
tional guard  is  to  the  army.  As  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  naval  reserve  of  the  hoard  of  trade  of 
New  York,  he  opened  correspondence  with  the  gov- 
ernors aud  adjutant-generals  of  the  various  states, 
and  with  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  in  respect  to  the 
proposed  new  branch  of  the  service.  A number  of 
states  passed  acts  creating  state  naval  militia,  and  he 
secured  the  passage  of  a similar  act  by  the  state  of 
New  York  in  the  spring  of  1889,  and  induced  the 
national  government  to  grant  an  annual  appropria- 
tion contributing  to  the  support  of  the  battalions, 
nnd  providing  ships  of  war  for  their  instruction. 
He  was  also  largely  instrumental  in  securing  the 
passage  of  the  U.  S.  .Mail  Subvention  act,  pro- 
viding for  auxiliary  cruisers  in  tlie  event  of  war, 
as  well  as  the  introduction  of  a bill  in  the  fifty- 
third  congress  to  complete  the  work  providing 
the  enrollment  of  the  sea-going  officers  and  men 
of  the  merchant  marine  into  the  reserve,  ou  ap- 


plication and  qualification.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  has 
served  as  a member  of  the  maritime  exchange  com- 
mittee on  international  maritime  conferences,  which 
secured  the  act  inviting  and  creating  the  Interna- 
tional Maritime  Congress  at  Washington  for  the  bet- 
ter security  of  life  and  property  at  sea.  Mr.  Van- 
derbilt is”  now  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
machinery,  and  is  treasurer  of  the  Wheeler  Con- 
denser and  Engineering  Co.,  of  New  York.  He 
was  a memlier  of  Gen.  W.  S.  Hancock's  memo- 
rable staff  during  the  obsequies  of  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant, 
and  one  of  the  guard  of  honor  with  the  remains 
while  lying  in  state.  He  is  a companion  of  the  military 
order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  Uuited  States,  a 
comrade  of  the  Grand  Army,  memlier  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Institute,  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  and  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  Club,  of  Washington;  chairmnn  of 
the  committee  on  ocean  transportation  of  the  board 
of  trade,  nnd  a member  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers.  He  was  married  in  1869  to 
Mias  Lillie  Wheeler,  and  lias  two  daughters.  Ills 
home  is  at  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island. 

HOWE,  Albion  Paris,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Standish,  Me.,  March  18,  1818.  He  entered  the  Mil- 
itary Academy  nt  West  Point  in  1837;  was  gradu- 
ated in  1841,  iiiid  assigned  to  the  4tli  artillery.  Ho 
served  on  garrison  and  frontier  duty  for  a time,  and 
then  as  professor  of  mathematics  at  West  Point  until 
the  Mexican  war.  While  in  the  Mexican  campaign 
he  occupied  the  staff  position  of  adjutant  of  4th 
artillery  from  Oct.  1,  1846,  to  March  2,  1855,  and 
participated  in  many  battles.  For  gallant  and  mer- 
itorious conduct  at  Contreras  and  Chenibusco,  lie 
received  the  brevet  of  captain,  Aug.  20,  1847,  a full 
captaincy  being  granted  March  2,  1855.  In  the  in- 
terim between  the  Mexican  and  civil  wars  lie  was 
on  garrison  duty,  four  years  of  the  time  being  given 
as  instructor  at  the  Artillery  School  at  Fortress 
Monroe.  At  the  opening  of  the  civil  war  lie  was 
appointed  Gen.  McClellan's  chief  of  artillery  in  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  during  the  campaign  on  the 
peninsular  in  1862,  after  having  servol  in  West  Vir- 
ginia in  1861.  In  1862  lie  commanded  a briagde  of 
light  artillery  in  the  peninsular  campaign;  was  bre- 
vetted  major  July  1st.  for  bravery  at  Malvern  Ilill, 
Va;  lieutenant -colonel,  May  8,  1863,  for  gallant 
action  at  Salem  Heights,  Va. ; colonel,  Nov.  7,  1868, 
for  during  and  meritorious  Work  in  the  bnttle  of 
Rappahannock  Station,  Va. ; and  brigadier-general 
and  major-general,  March  18,  1865,  and  further 
brevetled  major-general  of  volunteers,  July  13, 
1865,  for  faithful  and  meritorious  services  during 
the  war.  Gen.  Mown  was  on  duty  in  Washington 
ns  chief  of  artillery  in  1864-6,  and  was  a member 
of  the  military  commission  that  tried  the  conspira- 
tors against  President  Lincoln  and  his  cabinet  after 
the  terrible  assassination  of  Apr.  14,  1865.  He 
was  mustered  out  of  the  service  Jan.  15,  I860,  and 
retired  June  30,  1882,  with  the  rank  of  colonel  of 
the  4th  artillery,  his  commission  dating  from  Apr. 
19, 1882.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  active  mili- 
tary service  ho  was  stationed  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
where  he  held  the  runk  of  major. 

BUSH,  Joseph,  artist,  was  born  in  Franklin, 
Kv. . in  1798,  sou  of  Philip  and  Eliza  (Palmer)  Bush, 
of  German  ancestry.  He  early  developed  a taste  for 
sketching,  mid  at  the  age  of  seventeen  was  sent  to 
Philadelphia,  under  the  care  of  Henry  Clay,  and 
placed  under  the  instruction  of  Thonuis  Sully.  Ho 
remained  there  three  years,  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
ceived an  academic  education.  Ilis  most  noted 
paintings  are  those  of  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor,  Gov. 
John  Adnir,  Dr.  Benj.  W.  Dudley,  and  Judge 
Thomas  B.  Moore,  l ie  resided  for  many  years  in 
Lexington,  Ky.,  where  lie  died  Nov.  11,  1865. 
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CONOVER,  Charles  Edwin,  merchant,  was 
bora  in  Middletown,  Monmouth  county,  N.  J.,  in 
the  old  Conover  homestead,  Dec.  28,  1846,  son  of 
Azariah  and  Emily  P.  Conover,  grandson  of  Hen- 
drick Conover,  great-grandson  of  Peter  Alberts 
Kouwenhoven,  great-great-grandson  of  Albert  Wil- 
letnee  Conwenhoven,  sixth  in  descent  from  William 
Gerciso  Kouwenhoven,  seventh  in  descent  from  Gar- 
ret Wolfeseu  Couwenhoven,  and  eighth  in  descent 
from  Wolfest  Garre tson  Van  Couwenhoven,  who 
emigrated  from  Amerefoortinthe  province  of  Utrecht 
in  Holland,  in  1630,  with  the  colonists  who  settled 
Rensselacrwick,  near  Albany  where  he  was  employed 
by  the  patroon  as  superintendent  of  farms.  He  after- 
ward resided  on  Manhattan  Island,  where  he  culti- 
vated the  company's  “bowery  ” or  farm  No.  0,  and  iu 
166?  was  enrolled  among  the  burghers  of  New  Am- 
sterdam. Gerrot  Wolfesen  Couwenhoven,  his  son, 
came  with  him  to  this  country,  and  settled  at  Flat- 
bush,  L.  I.  Peter  Albertse  Conover  or  Kouwen- 
hoven, the  great-great-grandson  of  the  emigrant,  re- 
moved to  Monmouth  county,  N.  J.,  previous  to 
1699,  where  he  acquired  a large  farm,  which  is  still 
in  the  possession  of  his  descendants.  Charles  K. 
Couover,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  is  descended  on 
his  mother’s  side  from  the  Shermans  of  New  Eng- 
land, a family  from  which  many  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  the  count ry  have  sprung.  Mr. 

Conover  was  prepared  for  college 
at.  the  Flushing  (L.  I.)  institute, 
bat  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war  interfered  with  his  plans,  utid 
he  was  obliged  to  return  home  to 
assist  his  father  on  the  farm.  In 
1866  be  removal  to  New  York 
city,  and  enteral  the  employ  of 
the  Manhattan  brass  works  as 
a salesman,  where  lie  remained 
three  years,  and  later  was  em- 
ployed by  Wallace  & Sons,  man- 
ufacturers of  brass  and  copper 
goods.  In  1879  be  engaged  with 
the  notion  house  of  Hanning, 
Chadwick  & Co.,  and  two  years 
afterward  became  a part  ner.  On 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  Chad- 
wick in  1884,  the  tirm  was 
changed  to  Banning.  Con- 
over *te  Co.  The  deatii  of 
Mr.  Hanning,  the  senior  partner,  in  1877,  led  to  a tlis- 
solutiou  of  the  drm.  and  in  January,  1888,  he  started 
in  the  notion  commission  business  in  his  own  name, 
taking  with  him  the  important  manufacturers’  ac- 
counts of  the  old  drm.  Some  months  later  he  or- 
ganized the  C.  E.  Conover  company,  of  which  ho 
became  president  and  general  manager,  and  con- 
ducted tiie  business  successfully  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death.  He  was  a man  absolutely  tireless  in  his 
energy,  devoted  to  every  interest  committed  to  him; 
far-seeing  and  comprehensive  in  all  his  plans,  lie  was 
not  only  able  to  guide  business  to  success,  but  worked 
with  the  hardest  to  accomplish  it.  I ie  was  a member 
of  the  Holland  society,  nnd  of  the  Lotos  and  Man- 
hattan athletic  clubs.  In  1878  he  married  Carrie 
Chanfrau,  daughter  of  Peter  P.  Clianfrau,  bihI  a 
niece  of  Frank  8.  Chanfrau,  the  celebrated  actor. 
He  died  Jan.  9,  1891. 

CONOVER,  Jacob  Hey,  merchant,  was  born 
at  the  homestead  farm,  Middletown,  Monmouth 
county,  N.  J.,  Jan.  26. 1860,  son  of  Azariah  and  Emily 
P.  (nee  Sherman)  Conover,  ami  youngest  brother  of 
Charles  E.  Conover.  His  father  was  a large  and 
prosperous  farmer,  and  resided  on  the  homestead 
farm,  which  he  inherited  from  his  ancestors.  Jacob 
D.  Conover  in  his  youth  enjoyed  excellent  educa- 
tional advantages.  He  was  prepared  for  college 
at  Flushing  (LT  I.)  institute,  intending  to  enter  Co- 


lumbia college,  and  passed  a creditable  examination. 
He  decided,  however,  to  adopt  a business  career, 
and  iu  1880  started  in  the  real  estate  business  in  New 
York  city.  When  his  brother,  Charles  E.,  organ- 
ized the  C.  E.  Conover  company  in  1888.  he  liecamo 
associated  with  him  in  the  enterprise,  uud  devoted 
himself  assiduously  to  acquir- 
ing a knowledge  of  the  busi- 
ness. He  was  the  main  stay  of 
Ilia  brother  during  the  early 
period  of  trying  to  establish  a 
new  house  iu  the  metropolis, 
where  competition  was  sharp 
and  strong,  and  when  older 
houses  iu  the  notion  business 
bad  been  compelled  to  retire. 

During  his  brother's  long  ill- 
ness he  managed  the  business 
successfully,  and  soon  after 
the  death  of  the  latter  became 
his  successor  as  president  of 
the  C.  E.  Conover  company. 

He  has  fully  maintained  the 
high  standing  of  the  house, 
which  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  stanchest  firms  iu  the 
business.  Mr.  Conover  has 
been  twice  married,  his  first  wife  being  Susie  II. 
Conover,  by  whom  he  had  one  child,  Lester  Dey.  - 
His  present  wife,  to  whom  lie  was  married  in  1889, 
was  Lilian  Wild,  daughter  of  Geo.  H.  Wild,  ami 
granddaughter  of  Horatio  N.  Wild,  who  was  at 
one  time  a prominent  New  York  politician,  nnd  a 
successful  business  man.  Mr.  Conover  still  resides 
at  the  old  homestead  of  his  ancestors,  nnd  is  pop- 
ular in  society.  He  is  a stanch  republican,  and 
has  taken  nu  active  interest  in  local  politics. 


RIVES,  William  Cabell,  U.  S.  senntor  and 
minister  to  France,  was  born  in  Nelson  county,  Va., 
May  4,  1793,  grandson  of  Col.W.  Cabell.  He  studied 
at  the  colleges  of  Hampden-Sidney  and  William  and 
Mary,  and  received  his  legal  and  political  training 
from  President  Jefferson.  In  the  Inst  year  of  the 
war  with  England  be  served  for  local  defence  with 
the  militia.  In  1816  he  was  a member  of  the  Vir- 
ginia constitutional  convention,  and  in  1817-19  of 
the  legislature,  ns  again  iu  1822.  He  was  iu  con- 
gress 1828-29,  and  minister  to  Franco  1829-32  aud 
1849-53;  during  his  former  term  of  service  there  he 
negotiated  the  treaty  of  indemnity,  July,  1831.  Most 
of  the  interval  between  these  two  periods.  1832-45, 
was  spent  in  the  senate,  except  some  months  iu 
1834-35;  his  resignation  was  caused  by  a difference 
with  his-  constituents  as  to  the  removal  of  the  depos- 
its and  the  senate’s  vole  of  censure  on  the  president, 
which  was  expunged  in  January,  1837.  He  had 
published:  a “ Life  of  John  Hanqxlen  ”(1845);  ‘•Eth- 
ics of  Christianity  ” (1855),  and  some  minor  works; 
after  his  withdrawal  from  public  life  In  1853  he  pre- 
pared the  “Life  and  Times  of  James  Madison,”  of 
which  three  volumes  appeared  in  1859-69,  not  com- 
pleting the  subject.  lie  attended  the  peace  confer- 
ence at  Washington  iu  February,  1861,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  provisional  Confederate  congress  at 
Montgomery,  Ala.  He  was  the  father  of  Alfred  Lon- 
don Rives,  a distinguished  civil  engineer,  and  the 
grandfather  of  Mrs.  Amclie  Rives  Chanlcr.  the  novel- 
ist. Ho  died  at  liis  wife's  estnte of  “Castle Hill,”  Al- 
bemarle county,  Va.,  Apr.  26,  1868. 

RIVES,  Judith  Page  Walker,  wife  of  Wil- 
liam Cabell  Rives,  was  born  near  Charlottesville, 
Va.,  March  24,  1862,  aud  was  married  in  1819.  She 
wrote:  “The  Canary  Bird"  (1885);  “Souvenirs  of  a 
Residence  in  Europe”  (18-12);  “Epitome  of  the 
Bible ” (1847),  and  “Home  and  the  World”  (1867). 
She  died  at  her  birthplace  Jan.  23.  1882. 
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WALCUTT,  Charles  Carroll,  brevet  major- 
general  U.  S,  army,  was  boru  at  Columbus,  O.,  Feb. 
13,  1838,  son  of  John  Maey  and  Mariel  (Broderick) 
Walcutt  (originally  spelled  Wolcott).  His  lather, 
the  sou  of  William  Wolcott,  a revolutionary  soldier, 
was  a cabinet-maker,  who  removed  to  Columbus, 
O..  in  1815,  from  Loudon  county,  Va. : he  was  a 
soldier  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  died  in  1870.  His 
materuai  grandmother  was  a first  cousin  of  the  cele- 
brated David  Crockett.  Gen.  Walcutt  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  city,  and  at  the 
Kentucky  Military  Institute,  near  Frankfort,  Ky., 
where  lie  was  graduated  iu 
1858.  He  then  entered  upon 
the  avocation  of  civil  engineer- 
ing, and  was  elected  county 
surveyor  of  Franklin  county, 
O.,  in  1859.  On  the  first  call 
for  troops  in  April,  1861,  he 
raised  a company  of  men,  but 
Ohio’s  quota  being  full,  they 
were  not  accepted.  In  June, 
1861,  he  was  commissioned 
major,  and  assigned  to  duty 
as  inspector  in  West  Virginia, 
on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Hill. 
In  1862  he  was  made  colonel, 
and  July  80,  1864,  was  made 
brigadier  general,  for  bravery 
and  especial  gallantry  at  the 
battle  of  Atlanta,  receiving  the 
thanks  of  Gen.  Frank  Blair  for 
saving  the  17th  army  corps. 
Gen.  Wnlcutt’s  service  was  most  of  the  time  with 
Gen.  Sherman,  and  he  participated  in  all  of  the  en- 
gagements of  that  command.  He  was  wounded  at 
Shiloh  in  the  left  shoulder,  and  carried  through  life 
the  lnillet  lodged  there.  He  was  at  Vicksburg. 
Jackson,  Miss.,  Missionary  Hidge,  Kencsaw,  relief 
of  Knoxville.  Dallas,  Burnt  Hickory,  aud  Noonday 
Creek.  He  was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Esra 
Chapel,  Jonesboro',  ami  Lovejov  stations.  On.,  and 
was  iu  command  of  the  battle  of  Griswoldville,  the 
ouly  battle  on  Sherman’s  march  to  the  sea.  Here 
his' command  only  numbered  1,800  effective  men. 
and  two  pieces  of  artillery,  while  the  enemy  had 
10,000  men,  and  eight  pieces  of  artillerv.  After  a 
severe  engagement  of  five  hours  the  Confederates  re- 
treated. Early  in  this  actiou  Gen.  Walcutt  was 
severely  wounded  by  the  explosion  of  a shell,  and 
from  that  time  was  compelled  to  be  carried  in  n cap- 
tured carriage.  For  special  gallantry  in  this  actiou 
he  was  made  a major-general  by  brevet.  He  was 
mustered  out  iu  February,  1866,  and  took  charge  of 
the  Ohio  penitentiary,  ami  after  remaining  there  a 
few  months,  he  was  appointed  and  accepted  a com- 
mission as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  10th  U.  S.  cav- 
alry. He  remained  in  this  service  about  six  months, 
when  he  resigned,  and  atrain  resumed  the  position  of 
warden  of  the  Ohio  penitentiary.  In  this  capacity' 
he  served  until  July  1,  1869,  Ills  executive  ability 
being  of  great  service,  as  the  institution,  formerly  an 
expense  to  the  state,  was  made  more  than  self-sup- 
porting. In  May',  1889,  he  was  appointed  by’  Gen. 
Grant  as  U.  S.  collector  of  internal  revenue,  serving 
until  July,  1888.  In  April,  18K3,  lie  was  elected 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Columbus,  and  was  re-elected 
iu  18K5.  In  1875  lie  was  elected  a member  of  the 
school  board  of  Columbus.  O..  was  its  president  for 
seven  years,  and  remained  a member  until  the  term 
of  1894.  During  this  time  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
building  up  and  making  efficient  the  public  schools 
of  Columbus,  which  owe  to  him  much  of  their  pres- 
ent high  standard.  The  Public-School  Library,  with 
its  most  beautiful  and  commodious  building,  with  a 
well  selected  library  of  23,000  volumes,  was  built 
during  his  term  of  service,  there  having  been  but 


650  volumes  iu  1875.  Iu  this  library  Gen.  Walcutt 
has  taken  a deep  interest,  and  to  his  energy’  and  zeal 
is  largely  due  its  prosperity.  Gen.  Walcutt  since 
the  civil  war  has  been  an  active  Republican,  and 
influential  in  the  councils  of  his  party.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  state  Republican  committee  of  1872- 
78,  aud  contributed  to  the  election  of  Gen.  Grant  to 
the  presidency.  He  was  one  of  the  Grant  electors 
in  1868.  He  was  for  a number  of  years  a member 
and  president  of  the  Franklin  Countv  Agricultural 
Society  ; a member  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  was  senior 
vicetcommamler,  oue  of  the  charter  members  of  the 
Ohio  commandery  ; and  a Knight-Templar  Mason. 
As  a soldier,  Gen.  Walcutt  was  a brave  and  efficient 
officer,  commanding  the  respect  of  his  superiors,  and 
the  warm,  personal  friendship  of  Gen.  Sherman. 
As  a citizen,  he  has  been  devoted  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  best  interests  of  humanity,  and  active, 
zealous,  and  true,  iu  the  performance  of  those  duties 
entrusted  to  his  care.  In  May,  1860,  he  was  married 
to  Plirebe  Neill,  aud  three  children  have  been  bora 
to  them. 

MILLER,  Lewis,  inventor  nnd  philanthropist, 
was  bora  at  Greeutown,  O.,  July  24,  1829.  His 
father,  John  Miller,  who  was  of  German  descent,  re- 
moved from  Murvland  to  Ohio  in  1812,  where  he 
took  up  farm  lancl,  and  engnged  in  the  business  of 
house-building.  He  was  known  for  bis  strict  integ- 
rity, and  exerted  great  influence  in  the  community. 
Young  Lewis  received  his  early  education  in  the 
common  schools,  working  at  the  same  time  on  his 
father’s  farm,  and  later  was  sent  to  Illinois,  to  take  an 
academic  course.  After  completing  his  studies,  he 
learned  the  plasterer’s  trade,  which  lie  followed  for 
some  time.  He  returned  to  Ohio  in  1851,  and  be- 
came a partner  tn  the  firm  of  Bnll,  Altman  &Co.,  of 
Greeutown,  manufacturers  of  reaping  aud  threshing 
machines.  He  learned  the  machinists’  trade,  ana 
rapidly  developed  his  inventive  genius.  In  1855  he 
invented  the  celebrated  “Buckeye  Mower,"  the  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  which  was  the  “double-hinged 
Homing  bar,’’  upon  which  all  subsequent  two-wheel 
machines  are  modeled.  In  the  study  nnd  exper- 
iments necessary  to  perfect  the  labor-saving  ma- 
chines subsequently  invented,  which  are  covered 
by  over  100  letters  patent,  lie  was 
largely'  assisted  by  his  brother 
Jacob.  From  a small  beginning, 
making  onlv  n few  machines  each 
year,  Mr.  Miller  has  lived  to  see 
the  products  of  his  genius,  in  the 
hands  of  Industry  all  over  the 
world;  lias  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments at  Canton  anil  Akron, 

O.,  giving  employment  to  1,500 
men.  ami  an  output  yearly  of 
$6,000,000.  He  was  an  earnest 
advocate  of  anti -slavery,  and 
when  the  civil  war  was  precipi- 
tated, aided  the  cause  of  the 
Union  in  every  possible  way.  In 
1878  he  was  a candidate  of  the 
Republican  party  fur  congress. 

In  educational  matters,  he  was 
throughout  his  life  an  active  and 
leading  spirit.  He  was  the  first  to  conceive  and  pro- 
ject the  “Chautauqua  Movement,"  in  which  he  was 
associated  w ith  Bishop  Vincent.  In  1878,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  idea,  they  visited  Chautauqua,  and 
secured  the  use  of  the  ground,  where  the  first  assem- 
bly was  held  in  the  August  of  that  year.  The  pro- 
portions to  which  it  lues  since  grown  are  part  of  the 
history  of  religious,  scientific,  and  literary  culture. 
Mr.  Miller  was  president  of  the  assembly,  the  read- 
ing circle,  the  college  of  liberal  arts,  and  the  dozeu 
other  departments  of  this  complex  institution.  He 
owned  a cottage  on  the  lake;  at  Chautauqua,  kept  a 
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steam  yacht,  and  a park  there  bears  his  uaine.  At 
his  home  in  Akron,  O.,  he  was  superintendent  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Sunday-school  for  over  forty 
years,  where  he  carried  out  some  original  ideas,  in 
the  way  of  Sunday-school  architecture,  at  his  own 
expense.  It  is  known  as  the  **  Akron  style,”  and  is 
the  world's  model  to  day.  In  1866  he  was  made  pres- 
ident of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Mount  Union  Col- 
lege, in  Ohio,  aud  bis  gifts  to  the  college  were  nu- 
merous. He  was  also  a member  of  the  board  of 
Wesleyan  University,  of  Delaware,  O.,  aud  Alle- 
gheny Colloge  of  Meadville,  Pa.,  and  was  active  in 
the  building  of  Buchtel  College,  at  Akron,  to  all  of 
which  institutions  he  has  been  a substantial  bene- 
factor. In  1852  he  married  Mary  V.  Dan.  and  was 
the  father  of  eleven  children.  His  daughter  Nina 
married  Thomas  A.  Edison,  the  inventor. 

LIPSCOMB,  Andrew  Adgate,  author  and  ed- 
ucator, was  born  in  Georgetown,  D.  C.,  Sept.  6,  1816. 
The  father,  Iiev.  William  Corrie  Lipscomb,  was  one 
of  the  first  to  secede  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  on  account  of  lay  representation.  He  was  a 
God-fearing  man,  who  ruled  his  household  with  a 
rigid  hand.  Audrew  was  a thoughtful  youth,  aud 
upplied  himself  so  closely  to  study  that  he  under- 
mined his  health.  His  association  with  his  aunt, 
Mona  E.  Cox,  a woman  of  superior  intellectual  abil- 
ity and  high  literary  culture,  guided  the  formation 
of  his  literary  tastes  and  instilled  him  with  his  belief 
in  women’s  intellect  and  capabilities.  He  received 
his  education  at  the  Georgetown  Military  Academy 
urnl  at  a classical  school  in  the  town,  aud  when  eigh- 
teen years  of  age,  entered  the  Methodist  ministry, 
and  began  preachiug,  being  known  as  tlto  “ Boy 
Preacher.”  He  became  successively  pastor  of  the 
churches  of  Aiexaudria,  Baltimore,  and  Washington, 
and  in  1842  accepted  a call  to  Montgomery,  Ala. 
After  a few  years  of  ministerial  work,  he  was  forced 
to  resign  his  charge  on  account  of  failing  health,  aud 
lie  established  in  that  city  the  Metropolitan  Institute 
for  Young  Ladies,  which  was, 
however,  burned  shortly  af- 
wards,  entailing  great’  loss 
and  disappointment.  He  tiien 
turned  his  attention  to  litera- 
ture, and  became  u valued  con- 
tributor to  “ Harper's  Maga- 
zine.” After  a fifteen  years’ 
residence  lie  accepted  the  pres- 
idency of  the  Female  College 
at  TuBkegee,  Ala.  Failing 
health  compelled  him  to  re- 
sign, and  he  was  preparing  to 
go  abroad  when  lie  was  offered 
and  accepted  the  cliancellor- 
thip  of  the  University  of  Geor- 
gia. After  filling  this  position 
for  fourteen  years,  upon  the 
death  of  his  son,  from  whose 
* loss  he  never  recovered,  lie  re- 
signed, and  became  professor 
of  art  and  criticism  iu  the  Vauderbilt  University,  but 
his  health  again  became  precarious,  and  he  was*  com- 
pelled to  return  to  his  home  in  Alliens,  having  lx-en 
made  professor  emeritus,  which  position  lie  held 
until  his  death.  His  last  years  were  spent  in  literary 
work.  For  forty  yeais  he  was  a regular  contributor 
to  the  “Independent,”  “Methodist  Recorder,”  and 
“Christian  Advocate,"  and  published  “Studies  in 
the  Forty  Days,-  and  “Supplementary  Studies.” 
He  also  lias  written  many  beautiful  hymns,  and  his 
sermons  would  fill  volumes.  He  was  a great  student 
of  Shakespeare,  and  was  considered  one  of  the  best 
Shakespearean  critics  the  country  has  produced.  He 
was  a valued  friend  of  Lcugfcllow,  who  once  wrote 
to  him  iu  regard  to  slaveiy:  "1  cau  nover  make  it 


rhyme  with  ‘ Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have 
others  do  to  you,’  nor  do  I think  you  can  when  you 
meet  it  face  to  face."  The  New  York  “ Indepen- 
dent” says  that  lie  is  “one  of  the  most  brilliant 
writers  of  the  South."  He  left  many  unpublished 
manuscripts,  which  bis  friends  and  admirers  de- 
sired to  have  published.  The  degree  of  D.D.  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  University  of  Alabama, 
and  that  of  LL.D.  by  Emory  College.  Dr.  Lipscomb 
had  the  faculty  of  developing  the  best  from  every 
nature  which  touched  iiis  own.  aud  it  is  said  of  him 
that  “ no  man  since  Dr.  Arnold  lias  had  such  intel- 
lectual sway.”  Besides  the  works  mentioned,  he  pub- 
lished “ Otir  Country,”  * The  Social  Spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity," “Christian  Heroism,"  “Lessons  in  the 
Life  of  St.  Peter.”  He  died  Nov.  23,  1800. 

ELZY,  Arnold,  soldier,  was  born  at  Elmwood, 
Somerset  co.,  Md.,  Dec.  18,  1810,  the  son  of  Arnold 
Elzy  Jones  and  Annie  Wilson  Jackson.  At  the  age 
of  sixteen  Arnold  entered  the  U.  S. 

Military  Academy  at  West  Point, 
and  was  graduated  tliorc  in  1837,  at 
the  same  time  being  promoted  sec- 
ond lieutenant  in  the  2nd  artillery. 

After  graduation  he  dropped  his  last 
name,  and  was  thereafter  known 
as  Arnold  Elzy.  In  1845  he  mar- 
ried Ellen,  daughter  of  Henry  Irwin, 
of  Huntingdon  county,  Pa.,  and  had 
one  sou.  He  served  in  the  Florida 
war  in  1837-38,  in  the  Cherokee  na- 
tion, while  emigrating  the  Indians 
to  the  West,  and  on  the  northern 
frontier  during  the  Canadian  border 
disturbances.  On  Aug.  20,  1847,  he 
was  brevetted  captain  for  gallant  and 
meritorious  conduct  iu  the  battles 
of  Contreras  aud  Cburubusco,  Mex- 
ico. He  was  present  at  the  storming 
of  Cliapul tepee,  the  assault  and  capture  of  the  City 
of  Mexico,  1847,  and  in  the  Florida  hostilities  against 
the  Seminole  Indians.  He  was  made  captain  of  the 
2nd  artillery  in  1849.  At  the  breaking-out  of  the  war 
he  resigned  his  position  in  the  U.  S.  army,  Apr.  25, 
1801,  aud  joined  the  Confederate  army,  with  the  rank 
of  colonel.  He  was  immediately  assigned  to  a bri- 
gade under  Gen.  A.  P.  Stewart.'  At  the  first  battle 
of  Bull  Run  he  distinguished  himself,  and  after  Gen. 
Kirby  Smith  was  wounded  lie  assumed  the  command, 
for  which  lie  was  complimented  by  Gen.  Beaurc- 
ard,  and  promoted  to  a brigadier  generalship  by 
efferson  Davis.  He  commanded  the  brigade  through 
Stonewall  Jackson’s  valley  campaign,  aud  at  the 
battle  of  Cold  Harbor  was  shot  through  the  head, 
which  ended  his  active  service  in  the  field.  After 
his  recovery  lie  was  promoted  to  major-general.  At 
the  end  of  the  war  lie  retired  to  a farm  in  Maryland, 
and  died  in  Baltimore.  Md.,  Feb.  22,  1871. 

WINTHROP,  Robert  Charles,  statesman,  was 
born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  May  12.  1807.  He  was  the 
youngest  son  of  Lieut.-Gov.  Lindall  Winthrop,  a 
merchant  of  Bostou,  prominent  in  political  aud  intel- 
lectual affairs,  who  was  a great-grandson  of  John 
Winthrop,  the  younger,  and  who  married  the  grand- 
daughter of  Gov,  James  Bowdoin.  He  was  a de- 
scendant in  the  sixth  generation  from  John  Win- 
throp, the  first  governor  of  Massachusetts.  Robert’s 
early  education  was  obtained  under  the  most  favored 
circumstances.  His  father  personally  directed  it 
until  lie  entered  the  Boston  Latin  School  when  lie 
was  nine  years  old.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1828,  on  which  occasion  lie  cieiivered  an  oration  on 
‘ Public  Station,”  which  was  almast  a forecast  of  his 
future  career.  Upon  his  graduation  he  entered  the 
office  of  Duuiel  Webster,  ’and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1831,  and  after  a brief  professional  career  be- 
came active  in  politics  as  a Henry  Clay  Whig.  He 
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was  early  Interested  in  military  matters,  and  served 
as  captain  in  tbc  Heaton  light  infantry,  as  lieutenant 
of  the  ancient  and  honorable  artillery,  and  as  aide- 
de-camp  to  Govs.  Davis,  Armstrong,  anti  Everett. 
In  1834  he  was  chosen  representative  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts legislature,  and  after  four  years'  service  on 
the  floor  wits  elected  ajK-aker,  being  the  youngest 
speaker  the  house  ever  hud.  He  was  re-elected  s|K.iiker 
the  following  year,  and  again  in  1840,  in  which  year 
he  was  elected  a representative  to  congress  by  the 
Whig  party,  to  which  organization  fie  belonged 
throughout  his  entire  life.  After  he  bad  served 
sevet.  years,  he  was  chosen  s|>eaker  of  t lie  house  for 
the  session  of  1848-49,  but  being  a candidate  again  in 
1850  for  the  speakership,  was  defeated  by  a plurality 
of  two  votes,  after  over  sixty  bal- 
lots bad  lieeu  taken.  He  repre- 
sented Boston  in  congress  for  nearly 
ten  years,  during  which  time  he 
greatly  increased  his  reputation  ns 
a ready  debater  and  accomplished 
parliamentarian.  He  delivered  a 
series  of  impressive  speeches  upon 
leading  questions  of  the  day,  which 
are  still  consulted  as  authorities. 
He  offered  the  first  resolution  in  fa- 
vor of  international  arbitration  by  a 
commission  of  civilians.  In  1850  lie 
was  appointed  bv  Gov.  Davis  to  suc- 
ceed Daniel  Webster  in  the  U.  S. 
senate  when  the  latter  resigned  ids 
seal  to  accept  (tie  appointment  of 
secretary  of  slate  under  Pres.  Fill- 
more. Mr.  Winthrop’s  course 
ut mu  the  slavery  question  did  not 
please  the  extreme  sections  of  either 
party,  ami  in  1851  he  was  defeated  for  re-election  to 
thescimte  by  a coalition  of  tlm  minority  parties.  Upon 
his  return  to  Boston  lie  became  the  candidate  of  the 
Whig  party  for  governor  of  Massachusetts,  but  was 
again  defeated  by  the  same  coalition.  Although  he  had 
a large  plurality,  a majority  vote  was  required.  When 
the  state  constitution  was  changed,  requiring  only  a 
plurality,  Mr.  Winthrop  declined  to  become  a can- 
didate, and  devoted  himself  to  literary  ami  philan- 
thropic occupations.  The  last  political  office  he  held 
was  the  place  at  the  head  of  the  Massachusetts  elec- 
toral college,  which,  in  1854,  gave,  the  vote  of  the 
slate  to  Gen.  Winfield  Scott.  Ho  was  active,  how- 
ever, in  presidential  elections,  and  gave  his  voice  in 
support  of  Millard  Fillmore  in  1850,  of  John  Beil  in 
I860,  and  of  Gen.  McClellan  iu  1884,  besides  mak- 
ing memorable  political  addresses  upon  noted  occa- 
sions. He  was  a favorite  orator  at  great  historical 
anniversaries,  when  his  fervid  eloquence  and  rare 
scholarship  delighted  all  listeners.  These  produc- 
tions were  published  in  bis  four  volumes  of  •*  Ad- 
dresses and  Speeches,"  issued,  the  first  in  1852,  and 
the  last  in  1880,  which  arc  considered  as  among  the 
classics  of  the  language.  He  also  published  “ Wash- 
ington, Bowdoin,  ami  Franklin,  its  Portrayed  in  Oc- 
casional Addresses " in  1870,  and  memoirs  of  J.  H. 
Clifford,  Henry  Clay,  and  other  eminent  men. 
Among  tin1  most  admired  are  the  orations  at  the  lay- 
ing of  the  corner-stone  of  the  national  Washington 
monument,  July  4.  1848.  and  upon  its  completion  in 
1885,  prepared  upon  the  request  of  congress:  his 
oration  upon  the  life  and  services  of  James  Bowdoin, 
delivered  before  the  Maine  Historical  Society  at  Bow- 
doin College  in  184it ; a remarkably  scholarly  ami 
high-minded  address  on  ’*  The  Obligations  ami  Re- 
sponsibilities of  Educated  Men  in  the  Use  of  the 
Tongue  and  Pen,”  before  the  alumni  of  Harvard 
University  in  1852  ; a lecture  on  “ Archimedes  ami 
Franklin,”  before  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Me- 
chanics’ Association  in  1853;  an  oration  on  the 
“Frunkliu  Statue,”  in  1850 : in  memory  of  William 


H.  Prescott,  in  1859  : Josiah  Quincy,  In  1864  ; Ed- 
ward Everett,  in  1865 ; on  the  250th  anniversary  of 
the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  iu  1870 ; at  the  centen- 
nial of  the  Boston  Tea  Party,  in  1873 : the  Boston 
Centennial  oration,  iu  1876  ; the  oration  at  the  un- 
veiling of  the  statue  of  CoL  Prescott,  in  Charles- 
town, in  1881,  and  the  same  year  the  oration  on  tbc 
centennial  of  the  surrender  of  York  town.  His 
speeches  made  on  Boston  common  during  the  civil 
war  were  models  of  eloquence,  and  excited  great 
patriotic  enthusiasm  throughout  the  country,  and  his 
eulogies  upon  the  deaths  of  eminent  men  with  whom 
he  hail  lieeu  associated  were  marked  with  rare  schol- 
arship and  discriminating  appreciation.  When  the 
Whig  party  died,  Mr.  Winthrop  became  an  independ- 
ent voter,  identifying  himself  with  no  party,  but 
supporting  such  candidates  as  seemed  to  him  at  the 
time  the  best  nu-n  and  representative  of  the  best  prin- 
ciples. In  bis  congressional  career  he  admirably 
represented  the  Massachusetts  sentiment  of  tlie  day, 
favoring  a sound  financial  policy,  and  protection  to 
home  industry,  fighting  the  extension  of  slavery,  and 
opposing  the  fugitive  slave  law.  He  deplored  the 
widening  breach  between  the  North  and  South,  and 
he  did  his  best  to  close  it  : but  when  the  war  broke 
out  he  joined,  heart  and  soul,  with  the  Union  cause. 
For  twenty-five  years  Mr.  Winthrop  served  the  Bos- 
ton Provident  Association  as  its  president ; for  thirty 
years  ho  was  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Histori- 
cal Society  ; for  eight  years  president  of  the  alumni 
of  Harvard,  besides  been  chairman  of  the  Poor  of 
Boston,  ami  holding  many  other  offices  of  trust  and 
honor.  Besides  his  collected  speeches  and  addresses, 
Mr.  Winthrop 's  most  important  literary  work  em- 
braces the  biography  of  his  great  ancestor,  “The 
Life  ami  Letters  of  John  Winthrop.”  in  two  volumes, 
published  in  1864.  lie  has  liecn  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Peabody  education  fund 
since  its  first  organization,  and  was  the  chosen 
counsellor  of  Mr.  Peabody  iu  several  of  his  bene- 
factions. On  one  of  ids  visits  abroad  he  received 
tlie  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, which  degree  had  been  previously  conferred 
upou  him  by  both  Harvard  and  Bowtloin.  The 


best  picture  of  Mr.  Winfhrop’s  personality  is  given 
in  his  speeches  and  addresses,  which  are  180  in 
number,  aud  stretch  along  from  1885  to  1878,  like 
milestones  along  his  path  of  life.  What  Dr.  O.  W. 
Holmes  has  been  in  poetry  to  great  festal  occasions, 
Mr.  Winthrop  1ms  lieen  in  prase,  and  but  few  notable 
public  gatherings  have  taken  place  at  which  his  elo- 
quence lias  not  been  one  of  its  lending  features.  In 
the  earliest  years  of  bis  public  life  an  anti-Catliolic 
excitement  ran  high,  and  his  souse  of  justice  is  shown 
in  a speech  in  the  Massachusetts  house  of  representa- 
tives in  favor  of  compensation  for  the  destruction  of 
the  Ursuline  convent  at  Mt.  Benedict.  Iu  January, 
1845,  he  made  a great  speech  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives agaiust  the  annexation  of  Texas,  upon  the 
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ground  that  it  involved  the  extension  of  domestic 
slavery,  lu  two  subsequent  speeches  lie  also  op- 
posed the  war  with  Mexico  as  an  unjust  war  of  con- 
quest for  the  acquisition  of  territory.  Mr.  Win* 
th rap’s  lust  speech  in  congress  was  in  opposition  to 
the  fugitive-slave  law,  and  was  delivered  in  the  sen- 
ate Aug.  19.  1850.  In  the  matter  of  the  dispute  with 
England  over  the  Oregon  boundary  he  strenuously 
urged  an  amicable  settlement,  ami  favored  referring 
the  question  to  arbitration.  He  advocated  a com- 
prehensive national  system  of  river  and  harbor  im- 
provement, and  a tariff  that  would  protect  labor, 
and  curich  the  treasury  of  the  nation.  While  Mr. 
Winthrop  was  speaker  of  the  bouse,  ex-Pres.  John 
Quincy  Adams  was  stricken  with  illness  in  his  scat, 
and  died  in  the  speaker’s  room.  He  made  the  official 
announcement  of  Mr.  Adams'  death  to  the  house  in 
a speech  which  was  a model  of  terse  eloquence  and 
sincere  feeling.  A portrait  of  him,  presented  by  the 
citizens  of  Massachusetts,  is  placed  in  thecapitol  at 
Washington,  and  commemorates  at  once  his  speaker- 
ship ami  his  Yorktown  oration.  Another  portrait  of 
him  is  placed  in  the  hall  of  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society,  and  serves  to  signalize  his  worth  and 
services  to  the  history  and  honor  of  his  native  state. 
George  T.  Curtis  soys  that  Mr.  Winthrop  has  been 
from  his  earliest  youth  an  object  of  public  regard  as 
a person  of  high  qualification  for  public  service.  The 
“North  American  Review  ” says  : “ Winthrop’s  ad- 
dresses manifest  large  information  and  pure  taste  of 
the  well  trained  scholar,  as  well  as  the  fluent  man- 
ner and  ready  logic  of  the  practical  debater,”  and  of 
his  “Sir  Algernon  Sydney,”  we  should  be  glad  to 
see  it  put  into  the  hands  of  every  young  man  in  the 
United  States.”  Mr.  Winthrop  thrice  married  ; bis 
first  wife  was  Eliza  O.  Blanchard  ; his  second  Lnnm, 
daughter  of  John  Derby  of  Salem,  and  widow  of 
Arnold  P.  Wells,  and  the  third,  the  widow  of  John 
E.  Thayer.  In  1886  he  suffered  from  a severe  attack 
of  pneumonia,  from  which  be  never  fully  recovered, 
and  after  a long  ami  painful  illness,  be  died  at  bis 
home  in  Boston,  Nov.  HI,  1894. 

KNOX,  John,  clergyman,  was  born  near  Gettys- 
burg. Pa.,  June  17,  1790.  His  father  was  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Knox,  n physician  of  fine  education  and  large 
practice.  The  bov  was  prepared  for  college  by  his 
father,  aided  by  the  minister  of  the  church  which 
the  family  attended.  He  entered  the  junior  class  of 
Dickinson  College,  Carlisle.  Pa.,  and  was  graduated 
in  1811.  At  college  lie  formed  the  purpose  of  un- 
dertaking a preparation  for  the  ministry,  and  after 
graduation  he  entered  the  Theological  seminary  of 
the  Associate  Reformed  Church  in  New  York.  He 
received  his  license  to  preach  in  1815.  It  was  a rule 
in  the  Associate  Reformed  church,  that  after  the  li- 
ceusure,  a year  should  lie  spent  in  visiting  the  vacan- 
cies within  the  bounds  of  the  church,  as  arranged  by 
the  synod,  and  after  fulfilling  bis  appointments,  Mr. 
Knox  received  calls  from  three  of  the  leading  vacan- 
cies. He  was,  however,  installed  os  one  of  The  col- 
league pastors  in  the  Collegiate  Church  in  New  York, 
before  whose  congregation  he  had  preached  to  their 
entire  satisfaction.  In  1818  Mr.  Knox  married  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  John  M.  Mason,  who 
had  beeu  his  instructor  in  the  theological  seminary. 
I)r.  Knox  became  senior  minister  in  the  Collegiate 
Church  in  1888,  and  continued  to  bold  (hat  position 
for  nearly  twenty-five  years.  He  is  described  as 
having  lieen  a man  of  disciplined,  earnest,  and  tun- 
form  piety,  possessing  remarkable  simplicity  and 
perfect  integrity  of  character.  He  was  also  a man 
of  sound  judgment  and  practical  wisdom.  He  was 
very  industrious,  and  systematized  the  course  of  liis 
duties  in  such  a way  that  they  never  trenched  upon 
each  other.  For  a period  of  ministerial  service  ap- 
proaching forty-two  years,  be  was  held  in  uninter- 
rupted respect  and  friendship  not  only  by  the  minis- 


terial brethren  and  laymen  of  his  own  sect,  but  also 
bv  those  of  other  denominations  who  knew  him. 
He  took  a very  active  part  in  raising  funds  for  the 
endowment  of  theological  professorships  in  the  sem- 
inary at  New  Brunswick.  He  generally  had  a place 
on  tbe  various  boards  which  were  organized  by  the 
general  synod,  and  early  after  its  board  of  corpora- 
tion was  organized  lie  was  chosen  director.  He  was 
especially  identified  with  the  American  Tract  Soci- 
ety, and  a member  of  its  publishing  committee,  ami 
was  for  many  years  chairman  of  the  publishing,  and 
also  of  the  executive  committee.  He  was  president 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Leake  and  Watts  Orphan 
House,  and  was  a trustee  of  Columbia  College,  Rut- 
gers College,  and  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons. Dr.  Knox  met  bis  death  by  an  accident, 
through  falling  from  the  gable  of  bis  bouse  onto  tbe 
stone  pavement  in  the  yard  below.  He  remained  in- 
sensible for  three  days  and  died  on  Jan.  8,  1858. 

SEDDON,  James  Alexander,  lawyer,  was 
born  in  Falmouth,  Ya.,  July  U),  1815.  He  was  the 
son  of  Thomas  Scddon,  a merchant  and  subsequent- 
ly a banker,  who  was  descended  from  John  Scddon 
(If  Lancashire,  Eng.,  who  was  one  of  the  early  set- 
tlers of  Stafford  county,  Va.  His  mother,  Susan 
Alexander,  was  a lineal  descendant  from  the  earl  of 
Stirling.  Young  Seddon’s  early  education  was  much 
neglected  on  account  of  ill  health,  but  lie  inherited 
a love  of  learning,  and  having  access  to  a well 
stocked  library,  studied  by  himself,  and  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  classics  nnd  gen- 
eral literature,  which  became  noted 
in  after  years.  He  entered  the  law 
department  of  the  University  of 
Virginia  when  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  and  after  graduation  began 
practice  in  Richmond,  where  his 
abilities  attracted  immediate  atten- 
tion, and  beliecainc  one  of  the  fore- 
most members  of  bis  profession  in 
the  state.  His  entrance  to  politi- 
cal life  was  in  1845,  when  he  was 
elected  by  the  Democratic  party 
to  congress,  when  he  received  a 
handsome  majority,  although  the 
district  was  usually  uncertain.  He 
declined  a renomination  in  1847.  be- 
cause bis  views  were  not  in  accord 
with  the  platform  of  the  nominating  convention, 
when  the  candidate  of  tbe  opposite  party  was  elected. 
In  1849,  however,  lie  was  re-elected,  but  his  delicate 
health  obliged  him  to  decline  another  nomination, 
and  he  retired  to  Sabot  Hill,  bis  home  on  the  James 
river,  above  Richmond.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
the  debates  during  his  service  in  congress,  and  was 
acknowledged  to  be  the  leader  of  bis  party.  His  de- 
bates upon  tbe  reform  revenue  bill,  in  which  be 
advocated  free  trade,  were  models  of  strength  and 
erudition,  and  commanded  wide  attention.  The 
crisis  of  1 Stitt  again  brought  him  into  active  politics, 
and  he  was  appointed,  with  John  Tyler  and  otbers.  a 
commissioner  to  the  peace  congress  which,  at  the 
iustance  of  tbe  state  of  Virginia,  was  held  in  Wash- 
ington. He  was  placed  upon  the  committee  of  rules, 
and  by  the  instruction  of  bis  state  made  the  minority 
report,  recommending  the  amending  of  the  constitu- 
tion according  to  the  resolution  which  had  been  in- 
troduced Into  the  senate  by  John  J.  Crittenden ; to 
which  was  added  a further  article  which  expressly 
recognized  the  right  of  any  state  to  withdraw  from 
the  Union.  Upon  the  establishment  of  the  Confed- 
erate government  he  became  a member  of  congress, 
and  was  given  the  portfolio  of  secretary  of  war  in 
the  first  cabinet  of  Jefferson  Davis,  His  services 
were  in  the  highest  degree  efficient.  Under  a mild 
exterior  he  possessed  an  unflinching  will.  In  his 
contention  with  Gov.  Brown,  of  Georgia,  upon  the 
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subject  of  conscription,  be  showed  the  strength  of 
his  personality.  The  principle  of  state  sovereignty, 
according  to  Gov.  Brown,  did  not  permit  the  general 
government  to  conscript  the  citizens  of  any  state — 
carried  out  logically  there  could  be  no  general  gov- 
ernment. Jealousies  of  this  character  had  much  to 
do  with  weakening  the  Confederacy  eveu  as  early  as 
1802.  Upon  the  tall  of  the  Confederacy,  Mr.  Sed- 
dou  retired  from  public  life,  und  died  iu  Goochland 
county,  Va.,  Aug.  19,  1880. 

THOMAS,  Isaiah,  printer,  journalist  and  pub- 
lisher, was  bom  iu  Boston,  Jan.  19,  1749.  His  fn- 
ther  was  Moses  Thomas,  who  died  ik  Isaiah's  infancy. 
He  was  apprenticed  at  the  age  of  six  to  Zachariuh 
Fowles,  a printer,  serving  eleven  vears.  After  a 
voyage  to  the  West  Indies  and  Nova  Scotia,  he 
returned  to  Boston  and  became  a partuer  with  his 
old  master.  They  founded  what  is  now  the  oldest 
paper  in  the  state,  “The  Massachusetts  Spy,”  but 
after  three  mouths  the  partnership  was  dissolved, 
Thomas  continuing  the  paper 
alone,  and  taking  for  his 
motto,  “Open  to  all  parties, 
but  Influenced  by  none.”  Being 
a Whig,  the  policy  of  the  (wi- 
per underwent  a gradual 
change,  and  it  became  the 
organ  of  tiiat  party.  So  bold 
and  spirited  were  bis  ap|>eals 
on  the  subject  of  the  oppres- 
sive acts  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment towards  the  colonies,  and 
in  the  advocacy  of  freedom, 
that  iu  1771  Gov.  Hutchinson 
summoned  Mr.  Thomas  to  an- 
swer for  an  alleged  seditious  ar- 
ticle published  in  the  “Spy.” 
He  refused  to  an|K.*ar,  and  the 
nUomcy-genemi  was  ordered  to 
prosecute  him,  but  the  grand 
jury  failed  to  And  an  indict- 
ment. When  the  British  troops  marched  to  Concord, 
with  the  object  of  dcst  roving  t he  stores  collected  there, 
Mr.  Thomas  was  one  of  theband  of  patriots  who  gath- 
ered to  intercept  the  retreat  of  the  regulars,  aud  took 
part  iu  the  skirmish  on  the  plains  of  Lexington.  The 
independence  of  the  “ Spy  ” incensed  the  Tories  to 
such  a degree  that  lie  thought  it  advisable  to  pack 
his  press  and  types  a few  days  before  the  battle  of 
Lexington,  and  secretly  remove  them  to  Worcester, 
where  the  pajicr  was  henceforth  published,  except 
for  some  months  in  1776-77.  On  Apr.  18,  1775,  he 
joined  Paul  Revere  and  his  fellow  patriots  in  giving 
warning  of  the  march  of  the  British  from  Boston, 
and  participated  in  the  battle  of  Lexington.  It  was 
in  1775  he  began  to  publish  t he  “New  England 
Almanac,”  which  was  somewhat  on  the  lines  of 
Benjamin  Franklin's  “Poor  Richard,”  and  con- 
ducted it  until  1817  under  various  titles.  At  Wal- 
pole, N.  H.,  he  was  engaged  iu  book  publishing, 
and  printed  the  “ Farmer's  Museum,”  having  a part- 
ner there.  In  17*8  lie  opened  a hook  store  in  Bos- 
ton under  t he  firm  name  of  Thomas  A Andrews, 
aud  established  branches  in  several  parts  of  the 
United  States.  For  many  yea  is  most  of  the  Bibles, 
school  books,  and  literature  extant  iu  New  Eiuriund 
iu  tiiose  days,  were  issued  from  his  great  publishing 
house  at  Worcester.  Among  his  earliest  publica- 
tions were  the  " Massachusetts  Magazine,”  in  eight 
volumes,  from  17*9  until  1795,  n folio  Bible  in  1791, 
aud  various  editions  of  Watts’s  “Psalms  and  Hymns." 
Iu  1786  he  imported  from  Europe  the  tirst  ‘font,  of 
music-type,  and  was  the  tirst  to  use  them  in  this  coun- 
try. Hu  was  the  founder  of  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society,  its  first  president,  and  always  most  liberal 

tiatrou.  He  lived  to  see  his  favorite  society  take  a 
tigli  rank  among  tiic  literary  institutions  of  the 


country,  ami  made  ample  provisions  in  his  will  for 
its  future  support.  It  is  indebted  to  him  for  its  land 
and  building,  and  a fund  of  $24,000  for  its  mainte- 
nance; 8,000  volumes  to  its  library  from  his  import- 
ant collection;  many  tracts;  aud  an  unsurpassed  and 
most  valuable  file  of  early  newspapers.  The  library, 
which  now  contains  upwards  of  100,000  volumes, 
includes  the  Mather  collection.  He  entered  the 
ranks  of  authorship  with  a “History  of  Printing” 
(2  vols.,  Worcester,  Mass.),  which  was  well  received, 
abounds  iu  interesting  auecdotes,  aud  displays  great 
aud  careful  research.  In  recognition  of  his  services 
to  literature,  Alleghany  College  in  Pennsylvania 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  in  1818. 
Mr.  Thomas  died  at  Worcester,  Apr.  4,  1881,  aged 
eighty-two  years;  aud  has  left  a character  distin- 
guished for  integrity,  patriotism  and  philanthropy. 
In  his  “History  of  Worcester”  (1887)  William  Lin- 
coln says  of  him:  “His  reputation  in  future  time  will 
rest,  as  a patriot,  on  the  mauly  independence  which 
gave — through  the  initiatory  stage  and  progress  of 
the  revolution — the  strong  influence  of  the  press  he 
directed  toward  the  cause  of  freedom,  when  royal 
flattery  would  have  reduced  aud  the  power  of  gov- 
ernment subdued  its  action.”  A memoir  by  his 
grandson,  B.  F.  Thomas,  appeared  in  1874.  He  was 
succeeded  as  manager  <h  the  “Spy,”  by  his  sou 
Isaiah,  Jr.,  who  published  it  until  1819. 

McKEON,  John,  lawyer,  was  bom  in  Albany, 
N.  Y\,  iu  1804.  He  came* of  Irish  stock,  his  father, 
Capt.  James  McKeon,  bcingn  member  of  the  band  of 
United  Irishmen,  who  brought  about  the  rebellion 
In  1798.  After  their  altortive  attempt,  Capt.  McKeon 
fled  to  America,  with  his  family,  and  settled  in  Al- 
ban v,  N.  Y.  He  fought  during  the  war  of  1812,  aud 
while  Johu  was  still  a child,  went  to  the  city  of  New 
York  to  reside,  aud  remained  there  until  bis  death. 
Johu  received  a good  education,  part  of  the  time  from 
a private  tutor,  who  taught  him  the 
English  brandies  and  fitted  him  for 
college.  He  entered  Columbia  Col- 
lege and  was  graduated  with  high 
rank,  especially  in  the  classics,  in 
1824.  lie  bad  already  determined 
to  make  law  his  life  profession,  und 
began  to  study7  ill  tile  olllee  of  his 
brother  James,  who  was  then  prac- 
ticing in  New  York,  before  he  en- 
tered college.  Immediately  after 
graduation,  John  entered  the  law 
office  of  the  lute  Judge  Johu  L. 

Mason,  where  he  qualified  warn 
after  reaching  his  majority  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  From  the  be- 
ginning he  was  successful  in  prac- 
tice, although  iu  those  days  far  less 
confidence  was  felt  iu  young  law- 
yers tliau  there  is  at  present.  By 
the  year  1880  John  McKeon  was 
large  and  steadily  increasing  practice.  He  was  a 
close  student  aud  worked  hal’d  at  his  profession,  yet 
he  had  a taste  for  politics  and  soon  became  active 
and  prominent  in  local  campaigns,  lie  attached 
himself  to  the  Jefferson  Democracy  and  bciuga  fluent 
speaker  and  ready  in  debate,  he  soon  made  an  im- 
pression upon  the  party  in  New  York.  When  only 
twenty-eight  years  of  age,  lie  was  elected  to  the  state 
assembly,  being  the  youngest  member  of  that  body. 
His  conduct  during  iiis  first  term  was  so  satisfactory 
to  the  party,  that  he  was  re-elected  for  the  two  fol- 
lowing terms,  and  by  that  time  had  become  well 
known  throughout  the  state,  while  his  law  business 
grew  in  profit  and  importance  with  his  political  pres- 
tige. He  served  in  congress  from  Dec.  7,  1885,  to 
M arch  3,  1837.  I f e was  renominated , but  in  the  next 
campaign  native  Americanism  was  a factor  aud  any 
candidacy  outside  of  that  was  bitterly  fought.  Me* 
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Kcon, however,  fought  back  with  great  determination, 
being  as  bitter  and  fearless  as  were  his  enemies.  He 
was  defeated,  but  the  failure  only  strengthened  him 
in  his  determination  to  climb  the  heights  which  led 
to  the  summit  of  his  political  ambition.  In  1840  he 
again  ran  for  congress,  and  was  elected.  In  1843  ho 
was  again  a candidate,  but  this  time  was  defeated. 
In  1846  Mr.  McKeon  was  appointed  district  attorney 
of  New  York  county,  and  he  was  so  popular  in  this 
office  that  he  was  elected  for  a second  time.  In  1853 
he  was  appointed  by  Pres.  Pierce,  U.  S.  district  at- 
torney for  the  southern  district  of  New  York,  suc- 
ceeding Charles  O'Conor  in  that  position.  In  his 
new  office  Mr.  McKeon  displayed  unusual  energy 
and  determination.  He  broke  up  the  slave-  tradiug 
and  filibustering  expeditions,  which  were  at  that  time 
fitting  out  in  New  York,  and  was  the  cause  of  the 
dismissal  by  the  president  of  the  British  minister, 
Crampton,  from  Washington,  on  nccount  of  recruit- 
ing in  this  country  for  the  British  army,  in  the  Cri- 
mean war.  At  the  close  of  his  term  as  U.  S.  district 
attorney,  he  resumed  his  private  practice,  and  made 
a name  equal  to  any  of  his  contemporaries  at  the 
bar.  Two  of  his  most  noted  clients  were  Richard 
B.  Connollv,  one  of  the  principal  actor  sin  the  ring 
frauds,  an<f  Edward  S.  Stokes,  who  was  tried  for  the 
murder  of  Fisk.  In  1881  he  was  elected  district  at- 
torney of  New  York  by  a brilliant  majority,  and 
thoroughly  reformed  that  office.  Mr.  McKeon  mar- 
ried M rs.  Whitmore,  a daughter  of  Commodore  Bloat 
of  the  U.  S.  navy.  His  daughter  married  Mr.  llec- 
ker,  the  well-known  New  York  merchant.  He  died 
in  New  York,  Nov.  22.  1883. 

BELL,  Alexander  Graham,  inventor  of  the  tel- 
ephone, was  born  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  March  8, 
1847.  He  is  the  son  of  Alexander  Melville  Bell,  a 
distinguished  Scotch  educator,  the  inventor  of  a sys- 
tem of  “ visible  speech,”  which  he  has  successfully 
taught  to  deaf-mutes,  and  the  author  of  several  text- 
books on  shorthand  and  elocution,  and  the  grnndson 
of  Alexander  Bell,  well-known  as  the  inventor  of  a 
method  for  removing  impediments  of  speech.  The 
younger  Bell  receiver  his  education  at  the  Edinburgh 
High  School  and  Edinburgh  University,  and  in  1867 
entered  the  University  of  Lomlou.  Iu  1870  his  health 
having  been  impaired  by 
over-study,  he  removed  with 
his  father  to  Canada  and 
two  years  later  settled  in  the 
United  States,  becoming  first 
a teacher  of  deaf-mutes  and 
subsequently  professor  of 
vocal  physiology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Boston.  Iu  1867  he 
began  to  study  the  problem 
of  conveyingarticulatesound 
by  electric  currents,  and  af- 
ter nine  years  of  research  and 
experiments,  completed  the 
first  telephone  early  in  1876. 
Iu  that  year  it  was  exhibited 
at  the  Centennial  Exhibition 
iu  Philadelphia,  aud  pro- 
nounced “ the  wonder  of 
wonders  in  electric  teleg- 
raphy.” Mr.  Bell  filed  his  application  for  a patent 
at  the  patent  office  in  Washington  on  Feb.  14,  1876, 
and  it  is  a singular  fact  that  an  application  fora  pat- 
ent for  a speaking  telephone,  was  received  from 
Elisha  Gray  (q.  c.)  of  Chicago,  on  the  same  day  but 
a few  hours  later.  The  patent  was  granted  to  Mr. 
Bell  on  the  ground  of  the  difference  iu  time  and  not 
because  of  any  difference  in  the  merits  of  the  claims. 
The  Bell  Telephone  Co.  was  organized  in  1877,  and 
in  1878  the  first  exchanges  under  the  Bell  patents, 
wore  established.  In  1879  the  new  method  of  com- 
munication became  firmly  established  as  a comraer- 


cinl  and  social  necessity,  and  since  that  time  has  come 
into  use  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  the  first  eight 
years  of  the  Bell  Co.'s  existence,  $4,000,000  in  divi- 
dends were  paid  the  stockholders,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  the  dividends  which  have  been  paid  since  1885 
have  greatly  exceeded  that  amount.  The  validity 
of  the  Bell  patents  have  been  fiercely  contested  in 
the  courts  by  rival  inventors.  The  first  important 
Htigntiou  by  the  Bell  Co.,  upon  its  patents  was  in 
the  suit  of  the  American  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  against 


The  latter  was  defended  by  the  Western 
Union  Co.,  owuiug  the  patents  of  Edison  I 


Dowd. 

aud  others, 

and  was  defeated.  The  next 
case  prosecuted  was  that  of  the 
American  Bell  Telephone  Co. 
against  Spencer,  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Circuit  Court,  which 
was  decided  adversely  to  the 
defendant.  The  most  bitterly 
fought  contest  over  the  tclc- 

? hone  was  that  of  Bell  against 
Irawbaugh,  the  case  lasting 
throughsevernlyears.nud  being 
finally  decided  in  Bell’s  favor. 

Drawbangli,  a Pennsylvania 
meclianic.somc  time  about  1872 
made  a working  telephone,  us- 
ing a cigar  box,  a glass  tumbler,  a tin  can  and  other 
crude  instruments.  With  this  telephone,  he  claimed, 
he  had  carried  on  a conversation  over  a wire  several 
hundred  feet  long,  and  when  testimony  was  taken  in 
Pennsylvania,  more  than  a score  of  persons  were 
found  to  testify  thut  they  had  either  heard  of  Draw- 
baugh's  telephone  or  bad  actually  used  it.  Some  in- 
struments said  to  lie  the  original  onesmnde  by  Draw- 
baugh  were  brought  into  court  and  exhibited,  and  it 
was  shown  that  speech  could  readily  be  transmitted  iu 
an  imperfect  way  with  their  aid.  In  Drawbaugh's 
statement  it  was  said,  that  lie  was  too  poor  at  the 
time  to  take  out  the  necessary  patents,  but  the  other 
side  showed  that  he  was  uot  too  poor  to  apply  later 
on  for  pnteuts  upon  other  devices  of  comparatively 
no  importance,  and  he  was  iu  communication  during 
these  years  with  men  who  would  have  advanced  him 
money  to  complete  anything  so  important  as  an  ap- 
paratus for  the  transmission  of  speech.  Suit  was 
also  brought  aguiust  Mr.  Bell  by  Elisha  Gray,  who 
claimed  that  Bell  derived  by  accident  or  fraud,  a 
knowledge  of  what  was  contained  in  a caveat  filed  by 


Gray  describing  a practical  and  useful  form  of  tele- 
phone. a so-called  liquid  transmitter.  This  caveat 
was  filet!  before  .Mr.  I Jell  applied  for  Ills  first  patent, 


and  it  was  charged  that  the  patent  examiner  em- 
ployed upon  the  case  told  Bell  what  Gray  was  doing, 
and  how  he  did  it.  The  lower  court  decided  against 
Gray,  dismissing  the  charge  of  official  collusion,  and 
the  decision  in  this  case,  as  well  as  iu  the  others  men- 
tioned, was  confirmed  by  the  U.  S.  supreme  court  in 
March,  1888.  The  profits  of  his  invention  have  made 
Mr.  Bell  a very  wealthy  man,  and  he  now  has  a win- 
ter residence  in  Washington.  D.  C.,  and  a summer 
home  at  Cambridge,  Mass.  .Mr.  Bell  is  the  inventor 
of  the  pbotophone.  which  aims  to  transmit  speech  by 
means  of  a vibratory  beam  of  light.  It  was  first 
described  by  him  before  the  American  Association  for 
Advancement  of  Science  in  Boston  iu  1880.  He  lias 
also  given  much  time  and  study  to  the  problem  of  mul- 
tiplex telegraphy,  and  to  efforts  to  record  speech  by 
photographing  the  vibrations  of  a jet  of  water.  Ho 
is  an  earnest  advocate  of  teaching  written  language 
to  deaf-mutes,  and  has  embodied  his  views  upon  this 
question  in  frequent  public  addresses.  He  is  a mem- 
ber of  many  scientific  associations,  and  the  author  of 
a large  number  of  pajuTs  upon  scientific  subjects. 
H is  wife,  the  daughter  of  Gardner  G.  Hubbard,  is  a 
deaf-mute,  of  whose  education  he  bad  charge  when 
she  was  a child. 
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SMITH,  John,  U.  S.  senator,  was  born  in  Ham- 
ilton county,  O.,  in  1735.  Iu  his  early  days,  the 
place  where  he  lived  was  on  the  extreme  western 
froutier  of  the  country,  and  the  opportunities  for  an 
education  were  of  course  very  limited.  Through 
the  count  ry  schools  of  his  neighborhood,  however,  he 
succeeded  iu  becoming  fairly  well  informed,  and  as  he 
was  gifted  with  much  natural  ability,  he  became  a 
prominent  man  in  the  early  history  of  Ohio.  He 
joined  the  Baptist  church,  and  grew  to  be  known  as 
n popular  preacher,  and  iu  1790  founded  at  Colum- 
bia the  first  church  of  that  denomination  iu  the  state. 
He  was  elected  a member  of  the  first  territorial  leg- 
islature, which  met  in  1798,  and  the  state  being  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  in  1803,  he  was  elected  C.  S. 
senator,  and  remained  in  that  position  until  1808.  He 
was  a Jeffersonian  Democrat,  and  during  the  first 
part  of  his  service  in  the  senate  was  a close  friend  of 
Pres.  Jefferson.  In  1804  t lie  president  sent  Seuator 
Smith  to  Louisiana  and  Florida  on  a confidential 
mission,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  state  of 
feeling  with  regard  to  the  United  States  of  the  Span- 
ish officers,  who  were  there  in  official  positions,  in 
order  that  an  idea  might  l>e  formed  as  to  the  ]x>sgible 
importance  of  their  friendship  in  case  of  a war  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  France.  Apparently 
Senator  Smith  conducted  this  mission  satisfactorily, 
but  he  was  unfortunately  a warm  |>ersonal  frieud  of 
Aaron  Burr,  aud  when  the  latter  fell  under  public 
odium,  on  account  of  bis  treasonable  actions.  Smith 
was  involved  in  these,  mainly  because  appearances 
were  against  him.  and  a motion  was  made  for  his 
expulsion  from  the  U.  S.  senate.  Smith  absolutely 
denied  having  any  connection  with  Burr's  treason- 
able projects,  and  was  generally  believed  by  his  con- 
stituents. The  motion  in  the  senate  failed  by  one 
vote.  Senator  Smith  died  iu  Hamilton  county,  O., 
June  10.  1810. 

CLAGGETT,  John  Thomas,  first  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Maryland,  was 
horn  Oct.  2,  1742,  at  White’s  Lauding,  on  the  river 
Pautuxent,  in  Priuce  George's  county,  Md.  His 
father,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Claggett,  was  a clergyman 
of  distinguished  piety  aud  talents,  in  Charles  county, 

’ in  the  same  state.  At  the 
period  of  his  death,  a.  ».  1750, 
John  Thomas,  then  thirteen 
yenrs  of  age,  was  entrusted 
to  the  care  of  Mr.  Philipson 
of  Lower  Marlborough  in  Cal- 
vert co.,  by  whom  he  was 
prepared  for  his  collegiate 
studies,  which  he  pursued  at 
Nassau  Hull,  Princeton.  He 
was  graduated  there  a.  i>.  1702, 
and  immediately  commenced 
the  study  of  theology,  which 
he  prosecuted  with  very  great 
success.  He  repaired  to  Eng- 
land, and  was  admitted  by  the 
bishop  of  London  to  deacon's 
-wt  ^7  a?  order,  on  Sunday,  Sep.  20, 

/ L r*ooeCTf~'  and  to  priest's  order,  on 

U Jj  Sunday,  Oct.  11.  1707.  On 

his  return  to  America  he  took 
charge  of  All  Saints'  parish,  Calvert  county,  and 
continued  there  until  the  troublous  times  of  the 
revolution.  He  afterwards  resided  in  St.  James’ 
parish.  Anne  Arundel  county,  and  preached  alter- 
nately there  and  in  his  former  parish.  During  the 
year  1791  he  removed  with  his  family  to  his  large 
paternal  estate  at  Groom,  in  Prince  George's  county, 
and.  until  the  perjod  of  his  death,  this  continued  "to 
be  his  place  of  residence.  After  the  organization  of 
the  church  in  t he  diocese  of  Maryland,  l>r.  Claggett 
was  elected  its  first  bishop  iu  the  year  1792.  and  was 
soon  after  consecrated.  Sept.  17,  1792,  iu  the  city  of 
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New  York,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Provoost,  assisted  by 
Bishops  Seabury,  White,  and  Madison.  His  liberal 
education,  extensive  reading,  retentive  memory,  com- 
manding and  impressive  utterance,  tender  admoni- 
tions, affectionate  anjieals,  and  fuitliful  exhibition  of 
apostolic  fervor,  and  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  ren- 
dered him  for  many  years  eminent  as  a preacher,  as 
a divine,  and  os  a bishop.  In  the  decline  of  life, 
however,  he  became  very  infirm,  aud  was  so  inca- 
pacitated from  performing  the  duties  of  his  episco- 
pate. as  to  require  the  aid  of  an  assistant  or  suffragan 
bishop,  the  Rt.  Rev.  I)r.  Kemp,  who  was  consecrated 
Sept.  1,  1814.  After  having  presided  over  the  diocese 
Of  Maryland  for  twenty- four  years.  Bishop  Claggett 
died,  Aug.  2,  1816,  having  been  an  eminently  suc- 
cessful teacher  of  the  saving  doctrines  of  the  gospel, 
and  iu  the  language  of  his  successor  iu  the  episcopate, 
“a  true  and  genuine  son  of  the  church.” 

HEMP,  James,  second  Protestant  Episcopal 
bishop  of  Maryland,  was  born  in  Alierdecnshire, 
Scotland,  in  1704.  At  an  early  age  he  was  sent  to 
the  Grammar  School  of  Aberdeen,  and  in  1782  was 
transferred  to  Marischal  College.  He  continued  to 
pursue  his  studies  with  the  utmost  diligence,  and  was 
distinguished  through  all  the  gradations  of  his  col- 
legiate course.  At  this  time  the  faculty  of  Marischal 
College  was  adorned  by  sonic  of  the  ablest  men 
of  theuge;  and  the  subject  of  this  memoir  bad  the 
advantage  of  the  instruction  of  Profs.  Skein,  Copland, 
Hamilton,  Beatic,  and  Campbell.  He  took  his  degree 
in  1786.  Anxious,  however,  to  avail  himself  of  all 
the  advantages  of  the  institution,  he  continued  his 
studies,  attending  the  celebrated  Dr.  Campbell’s 
lectures  on  divinity,  and  applying  himself  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  various  branches  of  ornamental  learn- 
ing uot.  usually  embraced  in  a collegiate  course.  In 
April,  1787,  he  embarked  for  the  United  States, 
where  he  was  soon  employed  as  a private  tutor  in 
Dorchester  county,  eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  and, 
during  the  two  years  i>asscd  in  this  situation,  he  con- 
tinued to  prosecute  his  theological  studies.  Having 
abandoned  the  Presbyterian  communion,  in  which  he 
was  educated,  he  was,  in  1789,  admitted  to  holy 
orders  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church.  In  the 
following  year  he  1 icon  me  rector  of  Groat  C’hoptank 
parish;  and  iu  1818  succeeded  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bend  as 
associate  rector  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Beasley,  of  St. 
Paul’s  parish,  Baltimore;  having  previously  received 
the  degree  of  I).D.  from  Columbia  College.  New 
York.  Being  elected  by  the  convention  of  the  church 
of  Maryland,  in  1814,  totheofflceof  suffragan  bishop 
during'the  life  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Claggett,  aud  as 
his  successor  in  case  he  survived  him,  he  was  conse- 
crated to  the  episcopal  office  Sept.  1st,  of  the 
same  year.  Bishop  Kemp  was  a man  of  great  mod- 
esty, scrupulously  averse  to  everything  like  literary 
ostentation,  and  was  esteemed  one  of  the  best  schol- 
ars in  the  church.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  church 
of  the  Eastern  shore  was  committed  to  him,  as  his 
peculiar  province,  until  1816,  when  upon  the  death 
of  Bishop  Claggett  he  succeeded  him  as  diocesan, 
and  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office 
until  bis  sudden  and  most  lamented  death,  Oct.  28, 
1827.  This  melancholy  event  was  occasioned  by 
the  upsetting  of  a stage  coach  in  which  he  was  re- 
turning from  Philadelphia,  whither  he  had  gone  to 
part ici late  iu  the  consecration  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr. 
II.  XI.  Ondcronk.  He  died  from  the  effects  of  his 
injuries  on  the  morning  to  the  thin!  day  following. 

STONE,  William  Murray,  third  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop  of  Maryland,  and  twenty-third  in 
succession  in  the  American  episcopate,  was  born  in 
Somerset  county,  Md.,  June  1,  1779.  He  was  a 
great-grandson  of  William  Stone,  colonial  governor 
of  Maryland  from  1648  until  1653  and  a relative  of 
Thom  as  Stone,  signer  of  the  declaration  of  indejicn- 
dence  aud  of  John  lioskius  Stone,  governor  of  Mary- 
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land  from  1794  until  1797.  One  of  his  collateral  de- 
scendants, Frederick  Stone,  served  in  cougrcss  from 
1867  until  1871,  and  1ms  been  since  1881  a judge  of  the 
Maryland  court  of  appeals.  Bishop  Stone  was  grad* 
uatcd  at  Washington  College,  Maryland,  in  1799. 
He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1802  and  priest  in  1808 
by  Bishop  Claggett.  With  the  exception  of  a short 
period  spent  in  the  rectorship  of  the  church  in  Clies- 
tcrtown,  Kent  co..  his  ministry  was  confined  to 
his  native  uarish;  and  during  several  years  in  partic- 
ular his  faithful  labors  were  crowned  with  much  suc- 
cess. For  fourteen  years  previous  to  1828,  he  did 
not  attend  the  conventions  of  his  church;  but, 
although  he  thus  abstained  from  intermeddling  in 
ecclesiastical  politics,  and  confined  himself  to  the 
duties  and  interests  of  bis  own  parish,  his  modest 
worth  was  well  known  and  duly  appreciated  by  bis 
brethren.  In  1828.  after  the  death  of  Bishop  Kemp, 
there  w as  no  unanimity  of  opinion  in  regard  to  his 
successor.  Repeated  hut  unavailing  attempts  were 
made  to  fill  the  offieo,  each  party  seeming  resolved 
to  adhere  to  its  own  candidate.  In  1880  a committee 
of  conference  was  chosen  by  the  convention,  and 
this  committee  nominatcsl  Dr.  Stone,  who  was  forth- 
with elected  with  great  harmony,  both  of  the  other 
gentlemen  withdrawing  from  the  contest.  His  con- 
secration was  performed  Oct.  21st,  of  the  same  year, 
in  the  city  of  Baltimore.  During  the  seven  years  of 
his  remaining  life,  lie  devoted  himself  with  zeal  and 
assiduity  to  ibo  arduous  aud  responsible  duties  of  bis 
station.  * He  lmd,  however,  but  a feeble  and  shattered 
constitution,  and  during  his  brief  career  iu  thcepisco- 
paey,  was  twice  disabled  by  the  fractures  of  his 
limbs.  Yet,  not  withstanding  these  iuflmiitiesand  disa- 
bilities, all  will  bear  testimony  that  he  faithfully  exer- 
ted his  abilities  in  promoting  the  intcrestsof  thechurch 
of  which  he  lias  been  made  one  of  the  overseers. 
During  the  drat  year  of  his  episcopate,  as  a token  of 
personal  respect,  and  in  honor  of  the  otllee  he  was 
elected  to  till,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  con- 
ferred on  him  the  degree  of  D.D..  Bisifop  stone  was 
distinguished  by  the  passive  meekness,  the  unaffected 
humility,  and  the  lovely  simplicity  of  his  character. 
His  course  was  not  marked  by  brilliant  actions;  there 
was  nothing  in  the  attributes  of  his  mind  to  occasion 
sudden  bursts  of  admiration:  but  lie  possessed  good 
common-sense  talents,  which  were  so  sanctified  bv 
religion  as  to  make  him  highly  useful.  His  dcalli 
occurred  Feb.  26.  1888. 

WHITTINGHAM,  William  Rollinson, 

fourth  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of  Maryland,  was 
boru  Dec.  2, 1805.  in  New  York  city.  His  grandfather 
was  an  English  brass-founder,  who  emigrated  to 
America  iul791,  whose  son.  Richard,  was  associated 
with  him  in  the  foundry  business.  Richard  was  a 
scholarly  man,  while  his  wife,  a daughter  of  William 
Rollinson.  was  a woman  of  marked  character,  whose 
love  for  their  son  William  was  so  absorbing  that  she 
devoted  herself  entirely  to  hiseducatlon.  She  studied 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  in  order  to  be  able  to  in- 
struct him,  and  she  became  so  proficient  that  she  gave 
instruction  to  a class  of  divinity  students.  He  re- 
ceived no  other  instruc  tion  until  lie  entered  the  Gen- 
eral Theological  Seminary  in  1822,  at  t lie  age  of 
sovcutceu.  lie  was  so  well  prepared  that  he  was  asked 
who  was  his  tutor,  when  he  proudly  answered,  “My 
mother.”  All  of  William’s  friends  were  intelligent 
boys,  one  of  whom  became  Cardinal  McCloskey. 
During  his  college  days,  in  addition  to  his  studies,  lie 
wrote  for  the  religious  papers,  aud  his  reckless  sacri- 
fice of  health  in  his  zeal  for  study  brought  forth  a 
touching  protest  from  his  fellow  students.  Upon 
bis  graduation,  in  1825,  he  wns  appointed  librarian 
aud  'made  a fellow  of  the  college,  and  in  1827  he 
was  made  deacon,  aud  then  chaplain  over  a charity 
school  connected  with  Trinity  parish,  and  afterwards 
was  transferred  to  Orange,  N.’J.  On  Dec.  17,  1829 


he  was  ordained  priest,  and  became  rector  of  St. 
Mark's.  lie  continued  his  ministrations  and  added 
to  his  work  the  editorship  of  a series  of  church  works. 
He  wns,  during  this  time,  doing  editorial  work  for  the 
Sunday -school  Union  and  the  “ Press.”  In  1881  he 
accepted  a call  to  the  rectorship  of  St.  Luke’s  iu  New 
York  city,  when  lie  resigned  his  salary  from  the 
Sunday-school  Union  and  the  “ Press,”  although  ho 
retained  his  editorship.  He  also  assumed  thecslitor- 
ship  of  “The  Churchman,”  which  had  been  estab- 
lished in  the  early  part  of  the  year  by  Bishop  Ondcr- 
donk,  but  the  accumulation  of  his  duties  became  such 
a drain  upon  his  health  Hint  he  was 
obliged  to  seek  rest  by  a trip  abroad. 

After  fifteen  months  of  t ravel  lie  re- 
turned, apparently  wholly  recov- 
ered,and  accepted  the  chair  of  eccle- 
siastical history  in  the  General  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  which  he  occupied 
until  1840,  during  a part  of  which 
time  he  also  filled  the  chair  of  pas- 
toral theology.  Ujhid  the  death  of 
Bishop  Stone  of  the  diocese  of  Mary- 
land,aftera  warm  contest,  theoppoa- 
ing  factions  united  upon  Dr.  Vi  hit- 
tiughain,  and  he  was  elected  bishop 
of  Maryland  with  only  two  dissent- 
ing votes, aud  was  consecrated  Sept. 

17,1840.  He  was  zealous  and  self- 
sacrificing  iu  the  performance  of  his 
duties,  niid  in  his  support  of  St. 

James*  College  at  I lagan-town, 
which  was  founded  in  1842  through 
his  efforts,  he  brought  his  family  to  dire  necessity. 
He  also  was  instrumental  in  founding  the  Church 
Home  and  Infirmary  in  Baltimore,  an  order  of 
deaconesses,  and  tiic  sisterhood  of  St.  John  in 
Washington.  The  Oxford  movement,  which  was 
looked  upon  by  many  with  distrust,  was  heartily 
indorsed  by  Dr.  Whittingham,  who  was  a prominent 
high  churchman,  and  led  to  many  controversies  be- 
tween himself  and  his  clergy,  which  culuniinuted  in 
his  presentment,  in  1876,  upon  the  ground  that  he 
ignored  charges  made  against  the  rector  of  Mount  Cal- 
vary Church  who  was  an  extreme  ritualist,  and  whose 
practices,  countenanced  by  the  bishop,  were  distaste- 
ful to  many  of  the  parish.  In  1852  he  again  made  a 
European  tour,  during  which  he  met  the  eminent 
dignitaries  of  the  church,  aud  among  them  the  cel- 
ebrated Dr.  Keltic,  lie  made  a second  visit  to 
Europe  that  year,  and  after  his  return  devoted  him- 
self with  hia  accustomed  devotion  to  the  duties 
of  his  charge.  During  the  civil  war  although  con- 
demning the  aggressive  spirit  of  theanti-slavery  party. 
Bishop  Whittingham 's  sympathies  were  with  the 
North,  which  cost  him  the  support  aud  confidence 
of  many  in  whom  lie  trusted.  He  openly  rebuked 
a company  of  militiamen  for  an  insult  to  the  ting, 
and  sent  a circular  letter  of  protest  and  remonstrance, 
when  he  learned  that  the  prayers  for  the  president 
of  t lie  United  States  were  omitted  from  the  services 
in  some  of  the  churches.  In  1864  the  General  Theo- 
logical Seminary  invited  him  to  a vacant  chair  in 
the  institution,  but  lie  felt  compelled  to  decline  from 
a sense  of  duty  to  his  bishopric.  His  long-continued 
disability  necessitated  a division  of  his  labor,  and 
upon  hisadvice  the  new  diocese  of  Easton  was  set  off 
from  Maryland;  the  Rev.  William  Pinkney  D.D.  was 
elected  bishop,  und  consecrated  In  1870.  while  Bishop 
Whittingham  was  ill  in  KewJcreey.  He  was  desirous 
of  establishing  a national  church  at  Washington, 
where  a cathedral  was  to  lie  built  at  which  he  him- 
self should  officiate.  His  friends  brought  the  pro- 
ject so  near  accomplishment  that'  lie  went  so  far  as 
to  select  a home  for  himself  in  Washington,  but  the 
arrangement  was  finally  dropped  to  his  great  disap- 
pointment. Iu  1872  Bishop  Whittingham  was  sent  as 
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representative  of  the  American  church  to  the  congress 
of  Cologne,  which  had  for  its  object  the  advancement 
towards  Christiau  unitv  on  the  part  of  the  “Old 
Catholic  ” party.  In  1873  he  received  an  invitation 
to  attend  the  tliird  * ' Old  Catholic  ” congress  at  Con- 
stance, and  to  the  fourth  congress  At  Freiburg,  but 
was  unable  to  accept  either.  His  work  may  bo 
summed  up  in  the  statement  that  everything  done 
iu  the  last  half  century  was  in  a great  measure  lielped 
by  him.  He  held  a high  place  iu  the  regard  of 
Western  Catholics.  Columbia  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  S.T.D.  in  1827.  When  the  bishop 
attended  the  council  in  New  York,  in  1878,  he  taxed 
his  strength  severely,  and  his  health,  at  best  precari- 
ous, gave  wav,  and  he  returned  to  Orange,  N.  J., 
where  he  died.  Oct.  17,  1879. 

PINKNEY,  William,  fifth  Protestant  Episco- 
pal bishop  of  Maryland,  was  born  at  Annapolis,  Md., 
Apr.  17,  1810,  and  was  graduated  from  St.  John’s 
College  in  that  city,  in  1827.  He  began  the  study  of 
law,  but  laid  it  aside  that  he  might  pursue  that  of 
divinity,  which  lie  did,  partly  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and 
partly  at  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  Now 
Y ork  city.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  Christ  Church, 
Cambridge,  Md.,  Apr.  12,  1835,  and  priest  at  All 
Saints' Church,  Frederick,  Md.,  May  27, 1836.  He  re- 
ceived his  first  call  from  St.  Andrews’  Church, iu  Som- 
erset county.  Md.;  afterwards,  in  1838,  be  became 
the  rector  of  St.  Matthew’s,  near  Bladensburg,  Prince 
George’s  co.,  Md.,  and  was  pastor  of  that  parish  for 
seventeen  years.  In  1855  he  was  cal  led  to  the  rector- 
ship of  the  Church  of  tho  Ascension,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  aud  continued  to  lie  its  pastor  even  after  lie 
was  elected  assistant  bishop  of  Maryland  in  1866,  and 
up  to  the  time  of  ids  death.  When  Bishop  Whitting- 
bam  died  in  1879,  the  assistant  bishop  became  bishop 
by  right  of  succession.  He  gave  ouc-half  kisnnuuai 
salary  ($4,000)  to  poor  and  needy  clergymen  in  his 
diocese.  He  was  a firm  believer  in  home  missions, 
and  the  religion  of  the  by-ways,  as  muck  if  not  more 
than  in  that  of  the  “ high  pluccs  ” in  the  synagogue. 
He  died  July  4,  1883. 

PARET,  William,  sixth  Protestant  Episcopal 
bishop  of  Maryland,  was  born  in  New  York  city. 
Sept.  23,  1826.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  aud  ut  Hobart  College,  where  he  was  grad- 
uated iu  1849.  He  was  fitted 
for  the  ministry  under  the  di- 
rection of  Bishop  Wm.  H. 
Delancey,  and  was  ordained  as 
deacon  in  1852  by  Bishop  Chase 
acting  for  tho  bishop  of  west- 
ern New  York  aud  as  a priest 
in  1853.  In  1852  he  was  called 
to  tiie  rectorship  of  a church 
at  Clyde,  N.  Y.,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1854.  Tiie  fol- 
lowing ten  years  lie  was  rec- 
tor of  a church  at  Pierrepont 
Manor,  N.  Y.;  and  from  1864 
until  1866  he  was  stationed  at 
East  Saginaw,  Mich.  Then, 
until  1884,  lie  successively  bad 
charge  of  churches  in  Elmira, 
N.  Y.;  Williamsport.  Pa.;  ana 
Washington,  D.  C.  In  1884  he 
was  chosen  the  successor  of 
Dr.  William  Pinkncv  as  bishop  of  Maryland,  and 
was  consecrated  iu  Washington,  Jan.  8,"  1885.  In 
addition  to  the  arduous  duiie-s  of  a very  busy  episco- 
pate, Bishop  Parct  has  made  several  valuable  addi- 
tions to  the  church’s  literature;  among  these  are 
“St.  Peter  and  tiie  Primacy  of  the  Homan  See," 
“ Our  Freedom  and  Our  Catholic  Heritage,’’  “ The 
Method  and  Work  of  Lent,”  etc.  By  his  counsel 
and  influence,  iu  the  year  1895.  a new  diocese  of 
Washington  was  created  out  of  the  diocese  of  Mary- 
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land,  and  Bishop  Paret,  under  the  rights  given  him 
hy  the  laws  of  the  church,  chose  the  remaining  dio- 
cese of  Marj’ laud  as  his  permanent  work.  He  now 
(1896)  resides  in  Baltimore.  Md.  Hobart.  College 
gave  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  in  1867,  and  that  of 
L.L.D.  iu  1886.  His  brother,  Thomas  Dunkin 
Paret,  liorn  in  New  York  city,  Dec.  20,  1887,  is 
the  inventor  of  “tanite,”  a substance  made  from 
waste  leather,  which  is  extensively  used  In  the  man- 
ufacture of  jewelry.  He  has  been  since  1867  presi- 
dent of  the  Tanite  Co.,  at  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

DEXTER,  Timothy,  merchant,  was  bom  in 
Malden,  Mass.,  Jan.  22,  1748.  He  early  became  an 
apprentice  to  the  leather-dressing  trade*  in  which  he 
proved  so  proficient  that  iu  1764  he  began  business 
on  his  own  account  in  Charlestown,  Mass.  His  sub- 
sequent great  wealth  was  entirely  tiie  work  of  his  own 
Industry  and  shrewdness.  Tiie  latter  quality  was  es- 
pecially displayed  in  the  purchase  of  the  depreciated 
Continental  money,  which,  after  Hamilton’s  funding 
system  went  into  operation,  became  suddenly  in- 
creased in  value.  With  the  accession  of  wealth 
Dexter's  eccentricity  of  character  asserted  itself,  and 
be  mado  efforts  both  desperate  and  ridiculous  to  at- 
tain social  prominence.  He  assumed  the  title  of 
“ Lord  ” and  most  earnestly  endeavored  to  attract  the 
notice  of  the  good  folk  of  first  Boston  and  then  Salem. 
Failing  in  tins,  he  removed  to  Newbury  port,  where 
he  purchased  two  large  houses,  one  of  which  lie  after- 
wards sold  at  a profit,  while  the  other  he  fitted  up  most 
extravagantly.  The  grotesque  traditions  concerning 
him,  still  current  iu  the  East,  are  almost  incredible. 
His  library  was  completely  equipped  with  elegant 
books,  bis  taste  for  literature,  however,  going  no  fur- 
ther than  these  same  bindings.  Hisart  pillerv  was  sup- 
plied iu  a like  manner,  be  having  commissioned  a 
young  connoisseur  to  purchase  a number  of  paintings 
in  Europe.  Dexter  unhesitatingly  rejected  all  the 
masterpieces,  and  would  only  accept  those  that  were 
worthless.  He  kept  a poet  laureate,  whose  rhymes, 
when  unacceptable  to  Ins  master,  were  rewarded  witli 
cuffs,  blows,  and  sometimes  pistol  shots.  Dexter’s 
mansion  was  magnificent  with  minarets  and  other 
architectural  devices  alien  to  the  quiet  New  England 
atmosphere.  In  his  garden  was  a group  of  forty 
enormous  columns,  surrounded  with  mammoth  stnt- 
ucs  of  the  world's  great  men,  himself  being  included 
among  tiie  number,  with  the  modest  inscription,  “I 
am  tho  greatest  man  in  the  East."  The  cost  of  this 
freakish  embellishment  was  about  $15,000.  His 
coacb-snd-four  were  of  the  most  conspicuous  style, 
and  a crowd  of  wondering  and  jeering  people  gener- 
ally followed  him  on  his  drives.  Although  so  seem- 
ingly imbecile,  be  was  nevertheless  singularly  suc- 
cessful in  all  business  ventures,  and  attempts  to  trick 
him  in  such  enterprises  were  sure,  by  either  chance  or 
cunning,  to  result  in  his  eventual  good  fortune.  A 
troublesome  neighbor,  his  absurd  conduct  often 
brought  horse-whipping  and  like  attentions  upon  him. 
Happening  to  be  in  Boston  when  tiie  news  of  the 
death  of  Louis  XVI.  was  received,  Dexter  hastened 
to  Newbury  port  and  had  the  passing-bell  tolled  be- 
fore the  tidings  of  the  monarch's  death  were  circula- 
ted. He  appeared  as  an  author  in  the  volume  “ A 
Pickle  for  the  Knowing  Ones.”  Upon  one  occasion 
he  had  a fine  coffin  made,  a tomb  prepared,  aud 
even  went  so  far  ns  to  cany  on  a moek  funeral.  Bo 
strange  a character  was,  moreover,  not  content  with 
mere  eccentricity  for  its  expression.  Dexter  was 
dissipated  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of  abandon- 
ment. and  although  toward  the  end  of  his  life  lie  ap- 
peared to  have  shown  some  repentance  for  his 
many  follies,  yet  nothing  but  absolute  insanity  can 
excuse  him  altogether.  Ho  died  at  Newburyport, 
Mass.,  Oct.  22,  1806.  (8ec  ids  life  by  8.  L. 
Knapp.) 
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McVICKER,  James  Hubert,  theatrical  man- 
ager, was  born  in  New  York  city,  Feb.  14,  1822.  As 
early  as  the  age  of  ten  he  was  obliged  to  work  for  » 
livelihood,  ami  his  school  education  asa  boy  was  lim- 
ited to  a brief  attendance  at  the  public  school.  In  1887 
lie  removed  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  he  learned  the 
printer's  trade,  employing  his  leisure  in  study,  lie 
early  exhibited  a predilection  for  the  stage.  In  1843 
he  made  his  first  appearance  as  an  actor,  in  the  St. 
Charles  Theatre,  New  Orleans.  He  continued  his 
professional  career  in  that  city,  Cincinnati,  Louis- 
ville, and  St.  Louis  with  steady  advancement  until 
1848.  In  that  year  he  was  engaged  by  John  B.  Rice 
as  principal  comedian  of  the  first  theatre  ever 
erected  in  Chicago  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
senting theatrical  performances.  In  1849,  the  pop- 
ular Yankee  comedian,  Han  .Marble,  having  died, 
Mr.  McVicker  bought  from  his  widow  his  plays  mid 
costumes  and  subsequently,  commencing  in  1872, 
made  a tour  of  the  I.  nited  Stales  in  a series  of  Yan- 
kee impersonations.  In  18.75  Mr.  McVicker  married 
a daughter  of  the  Rev.  B.  F.  Meyers  of  Newark, 
O.,  and  made  Ids  wedding  tour  to  Europe.  While 
there  he  tilled  a three  months'  engagement  in  Lon- 
don, ap|>curing  in  a round  of  Yankee  characters. 
In  the  course  of  this  engagement  he  gave  an  order 
to  the  then  popular  dramatic  writer,  the  late  Mr. 
Charles  (Javier,  to  write  an  American  comedy,  with 
the  view  of  presenting  a just  conception  of  tlie  New 
England  Yankee.  This  comedy,  called  “Taking 
the  Chances,"  was  produced  at  Burton's  Chambers 
Street  Theatre,  New  York,  in  the  spring  of  1878.  It 
proved  to  be  a valuable  addition  to  Mr.  MeYieker's 
repertoire,  which  embraced  the  leading  comedy 
characters  presented  to  the  English-speaking  public. 
The  next  effort  to  place  the  Yankee  character  before 
the  public  in  a truly  human  conception  was  made 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Jefferson  when  the  “American  Cous- 
in” was  produced  by  Laura  Keene  In  1878.  It 
was  then  t he  “ Peter  Pomeroy  ” of  Mr.  McVicker  and 
the  “ Asa  Trenchard ” of  Mr.  Joseph  Jefferson  that 
stumi>ed  the  New  England  rustic  a distinct  human 

being.  Constitutionally  a 
lover  of  home  life,  Mr.  Sic- 
Vicker  in  1877  returned  to 
Chicago  to  make  it  his  per- 
manent home  and  to  de- 
vote his  energies  to  theat- 
rical management.  On 
Nov.  5tli  of  that  year 
McVieker’s  Theatre  was 
opened  to  the  public,  and 
lias  since  continued  under 
Its  founder's  and  propri- 
etor’s management.  It  was 
destroyed  by  the  great  lire 
of  October,  *1871 , but  was 
immediately  rebuilt  and  re- 
opened  in  August,  1872;  the 
comedy.  “Time  Works 
Wonders,”  being  the  open- 
ing play.  It.  is  now  one 
of  the  prettiest  and  most 
conveniently  const  meted 
theatres  in  the  United  States.  .Mr.  "McVicker  has 
done  more  to  impress  his  personality  in  the  north- 
western section  of  the  United  States  than  any  other 
personage  connected  with  the  American  stage.  A 
leading  trait  in  Mr.  MeYieker’s  moral  and  mental 
personality  is  the  dignified  pertinacity  with  which  he 
magnifies  his  profession.  He  lias  at  all  times  been 
its  defender  from  the  savage,  uncalled-for,  and  fanat- 
ical attacks  made  upon  it  by  many  clerical  gentle- 
men. He  is  the  author  of  two  pamphlets,  “The 
Theatre,  its  Early  Days  in  Chicago,"  and  "The 
Press,  the  Pulpit,  and  the  Stage."  "The  latter  sets 
forth  the  view  that,  us  a great  moral  instructor,  the 
VI. -15 


stage  is  a worthy  companion  of  the  two  other  great 
social  voices,  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  and  quite  ns 
true  to  its  mission.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  McVicker 
is  himself  a fervid  believer  not  only  in  the  existence, 
Imt  in  the  necessity,  of  great  spiritual  forces  ns  the 
life-springs  of  earthly  as  well  as  heavenly  things. 
He  maintains  that  the  highest  art  consists  in  a har- 
monious combination  of  realism  with  idealism,  and 
that  tbc  greatest  actor,  like  the  greatest  poet,  is  he 
who  conveys  the  pmfouudest  moral  lessons  in  the 
most  perfect  artistic  expression. 

UPHAM,  William,  senator,  was  horn  at  Leices- 
ter. Mass.,  Aug.  5,  1782.  In 
1808  his  fnmiiv  removed  to  Mont- 
pelier, Vt.  Young  Upham  stud- 
ied at  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont. ami  then,  in  1809.  en- 
tered the  law  office  of  Cyrus 
Ward,  of  Montpelier.  In  1810 
lie  entered  the  office  of  Samuel 
Prentiss,  ami  iii  1813  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar.  He  began  prac- 
tice in  Montpelier,  and  was 
highly  successful.  He  was  n 
member  of  the  state  legislature 
in  1827,  1828.  and  1880,  and  in 
1828  was  elected  state  attorney 
for  Washington  county.  In 
October,  1842,  lie  was  elected 
U.  8.  senator  bv  the  Whig 
party,  and  was  re-elected  in  1848. 
lie  died  of  smallpox,  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  Jan  14,  1873. 

SMITH,  John,  founder  of  Virginia,  was  Imrn 
in  the  town  of  Willoughby,  Lincolnshire,  England, 
in  1779.  It  is  said  of  his  early  life  that,  while  lie 
could  have  acquired  n g<«xi  education  at  the  free 
schools  in  England  which  existed  at  this  period, 
he  was  of  so  daring  and  adventurous  a nature  that 
he  eared  hut  little  for  study,  and  having  deter- 
mined to  become  a sailor,  had* even  sold  liis  school- 
books and  satchel  to  obtain  the  means  to  carry  out 
this  purpose.  He  already  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
his  mother,  and  at  this  time  iiis  father  died  suddenly, 
which  temporarilv  delayed  his  intention,  lie  was 
in  charge  of  guardians  who  proved,  however,  to  lie 
false  to  their  trust ; and  who  incited  him  to  follow 
his  own  wishes  with  the  hope  of  profiting  by  his  run- 
ning away,  if  he  should  do  so,  by  obtaining  the  little 
property  which  his  father  lmd  left  him.  He  was. 
however,  apprenticed  to  a merchant,  but,  as  was  an- 
ticipated, ran  away  when  he  was  fifteen  years  of 
age,  and  visited  France  and  t lie  low  countries,  travel- 
ing for  a part  of  the  time  ns  a servant  to  the  young 
sons  of  the  noblemen  who  were  making  a tour  of  the 
continent.  He  soon  left  this  party,  receiving  on  his 
departure  a sum  of  money.  At  this  time  France 
Was  in  the  throes  of  war,  which  at  length  ended 
with  the  assassination  of  Henry  IV.  Young  Smith 
enlisted  as  a soldier,  and  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
Protestants,  and  when  there  was  no  more  fighting 
in  France  he  joined  some  English  troops  who  were 
assisting  the  armies  of  Philip  II.  and  the  Duke  of 
Alva,  who  were  fighting  in  the  Netherlands,  lie  is 
said  to  have  continued  for  four  years  in  this  service, 
when  he  became  restless  and  took  ship  for  Scotland. 
The  series  of  extraordinary  adventures  which  oc- 
curred at  different  periodsauring  his  life,  began  with 
this  voyage.  The  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  was 
wrecked,  but  he  was  in  some  extraordinary  manner 
saved.  After  passing  some  time  in  Scotland,  lie  re- 
turned to  his  native  town,  but  only  to  remain  there 
for  a brief  period.  The  association  with  old  and 
new  friends,  which  at  first  pleased  and  charmed 
him,  at  length  began  to  pall  upon  his  taste,  and  lie 
determined  to  retire  from  the  bustling  world  of 
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people  altogether.  lie  became  a hermit,  liviug  iu  a 
but  iu  the  seclusion  of  dense  forests,  where  he  read 
Marcus  Aurelius  and  Machiavelli’s  “Art  of  War.” 
It  was  a wild  and  errntic  life  which  he  lead,  prob- 
ably derived  from  his  acquaintance  with  the  old  leg- 
ends of  “ Hobin  Hood,”  and  others  similar  to  it.  He 
is  said  to  have  had  a horse  and  a servant,  and  occu- 
pied himself  in  imitation  of  what  he  had  heard  of 
the  tourney,  by  riding  about  on  his  horse  and  tilling 
with  his  lance  at  whatever  came  iu  his  way.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  something  of  a 
poacher  and  to  have  lived  upon  ven- 
ison and  ot  her  game,  which  certainly 
did  not  belong  to  him.  Smith  was 
about  nineteen  years  old  when  he 
gave  up  his  hermitage,  and  started 
out  into  the  world  to  make  his  for- 
tune. He  went  to  Holland,  where 
he  fell  among  thieves  and  lost  all  of 
his  belongings,  and  later  he  found 
himself  again  in  France, wandering 
about  and  liviug  as  he  could,  and  in 
Brittany  he  came  across  one  of  the 
men  wholiad  robbed  him, and  a tierce 
encounter  resulted,  in  which  Smith 
was  tiie  victor,  leaving  Ids  adversary 
half  dead  to  he  taken  care  of  by  the 

peasantry.  Smith  ul  length  reached 
Marseilles, from  which  port  hcsuilcd 
for  Italy.  A storm  arising,  and 
all  the  passengers  except  Smith  being  Komau  Cath- 
olics, the  elemental  disturbance  was  laid  to  Ids  charge 
as  though  he  hud  been  another  Jonah,  ami  be  was 
at  length  cast  into  the  sea  Fortunately  he  was  a good 
swimmer,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  the  island  of 
St.  Mary's,  from  which  he  was  taken  ofT  the  next 
day  by  a French  vessel,  which  had  put  in  for  a har- 
bor during  a storm.  The  captain  of  this  vessel 
turned  out  to  he  a pirate  who  was  on  Ids  way  to  Al- 
exandria. at  which  port  he  discharged  ids  cargo,  and 
then  cruised  about  the  Mediterranean  sticking  his 
prey.  After  a bloody  fight,  which  lasted  two  hours, 
they  captured  a Venetian  merchantman,  heavily  la- 
den with  a cargo  of  siiks.  velvets,  gold.  Spices  and 
wines,  and  Smith  received  his  share  of  the  spoils, 
amounting  to  1,000  sequins,  which  would  he  nearly 
$5,000  in  modern  money.  Not  wishing  to  continue 
iu  the  piratical  business,  which  did  not  approve 
itself  either  to  his  conscience  or  taste.  Smith  re- 
quested to  lie  set  ashore,  and  this  request  the  captain 
willingly  granted  when  they  urrived  at  a port  on 
Piedmont.  Smith  next  visited  Venice,  and  traveled 
through  Italy,  and  iu  1601,  having  a great  desire  to 
fight  the  Turks,  bcloincd  the  Austrian  arity,  and 
behaved  himself  with  so  much  bravery  and  dar- 
ing that  he  was  soon  put  in  command  of  a company 
of  350  cavalry.  His  services  to  the  Austrians  seemed 
to  lie  without  limit.  He  devised  a telegraphic  sys- 
tem of  communication,  and  invented  a bomb, 
which  on  being  filled  with  some  combination  of 
chemicals,  and  thrown,  by  means  of  a sling,  among 
the  Turks,  exploded,  not  only  creating  great  con- 
sternation, but  wounding  and  killing  many  of  the 
enemy.  But  all  his  ingenuity  did  not  prevent  Smith 
from  being  taken  prisoner  by  the  Turks,  and  narrowly 
escaping  with  his  life.  He  was  held  us  a slave, 
P*  but  succeeded  in  killing  his  master  and  escap- 
ing  into  Russia.  He  now  returned  to  England, 
Br  J after  having  a number  of  curious  ami  exciting 
adventures,  and  found,  on  his  arrival,  that  a 
deep  interest  had  bocomepre- 
valent  in  regard  to  the  settle- 
ment of  North  America.  The 
dazzling  stories  told  of  Cor- 
tez, in  Mexico.and  of  Pizarro, 
in  Pent,  with  the  account 
given  of  such  parts  of  Florida 


and  the  shores  of  the  Mississippi  as  had  been  visited, 
bail  awakened  an  intense  desire  among  Englishmen  of 
au  adventurous  character  to  cross  the  ocean  ihcm- 
selves.aud  seek  their  fortunes  iu  these  uew  and  strange 
lands.  Already  Frobisher  was  exploring  the  coast  of 
Labrador ; Raleigh  had  successfu  lly  reached  tlieSouth- 
em  shore,  which  he  named  Virginia,  after  the  virgin 
queen.  So  Smith,  after  a long  delay,  succeeded  in 
forming  a company,  capitalizing  it,  and  obtaining  for 
it  a patent  or  land  grant,  and  with  an  expedition, 
comprising  105  men  and  three  small  vessels,  beset  sail 
Dec.  11),  llHMi.  During  the  voyage.  Smith,  owing  to 
his  excitable  disposition  and  determination  to  com- 
mand, got  into  trouble  with  others  of  the  parly,  and 
was  pul  in  irons,  in  which  condition  he  remained 
thirteen  weeks.  They  stopped  at  the  West  India 
islands  for  water,  and  then  sailed  north,  but  grew 
disheartened  at  not  reaching  land,  and  were  about  to 
return  to  England  when  a terrible  storm  drove  the 
little  fleet  straight  into  Chesapeake  bay.  They  landed 
at  what  is  now  known  as  Jamestown,  Apr.  1607, 
and  proceeded  to  establish  their  colony.  Smith  im- 
mediately  began  explorations  to  discover  the  source 
of  tiie  James  river,  and  by  his  kind  treatment  of  the 
Indians  insinuated  himself  into  their  good  graces,  mak- 
ing a league  of  friendship  with  Powhatan  and  others 
of  the  grant  chiefs.  He  soon  acquired  l he  real  leader- 
ship of  the  colony,  through  his  shrewdness  and  wise 
foresight.  He  was  respected  and  feared  by  the  In- 
dians.'and  protected  the  colony  from  their  depreda- 
tions by  his  kind  treatment  and  strong  personality, 
even  when  they  were  provoked  beyond  endurance 
by  the  inhumanity  of 
the  settlers.  He  forti- 
fied Jamestown,  and  ex- 
plored the  Chickahomlny 
river,  and  procured  sup- 
plies of  provisions  by 
trading  with  Indians.  At 
onetime,  owing  to  hostili- 
ties brought  about  by  the 
settlers,  they  would  have 
starved  to  death  but  for 
the  exertions  of  Smith, 
who  alone  was  aide  to 
procure  corn  from  the  Indians.  “While  on  s mission  of 
this  kind  be  was  captured  by  the  natives,  and  carried 
before  Powhatan,  the  chief,  who,  angered  by  tiie 
constant  aggressions  of  the  settlers,  ordered  him  to  Ik? 
put  to  death.  As  he  was  about  to  be  despatched 
with  war  clubs,  bis  life,  according  to  the  well-known 
story,  was  saved  by  the  intervention  of  Pocahontas, 
the  king's  favorite  daughter.  Smithmade  no  allusion 
to  t his  story  of  his  rescue  until  Pocahontas’s  arrival  in 
England  as  the  wife  of  John  Holfe,  when  he  wrote 
an  account  of  it  in  a letter  to  Queen  Anne.  He  was 
sent  back  to  Jamestown,  where  he  found  the  colony 
reduced  to  forty  men,  who  were  so  disheartened  that 
many  of  them  were  preparing  to  return  to  England, 
but,  after  a good  ileal  of  entreaty  with  the  other  lend- 
ers. he  sncc(*eded  in  preventing  the  abandonment  of  tiie 
plantation.  During  the  next  year  Smith  explored  the 
whole  country,  from  Cape  Henry  to  the  Susquehanna 
river,  and  drew  n map  ofthe  bay  and  rivers,  sailing 
about  8,000  miles.  In  1606  be  became  president  of 
the  council,  and.  by  enforcing  strict  discipline, 
greatly  improved  the  condition  of  the  colouy.  But 
the  settlers  were  more  bent  upon  gaining  riches 
than  in  founding  a colony,  and  they  conspired  to 
depose  8mith,  sending  evil  reports  to  England  of  his 
administration.  Lord  Delaware  was  made  governor 
under  a new  charter,  and  three  commissioners,  Capt. 
Newport,  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  and  Sir  Georce  Somers, 
were  given  power  to  rule  the  colony  until  ids  arrival. 
The  vessel  containing  this  authority  was  wrecked, 
however,  ami  .Smith  remained  in  authority,  and  en- 
forced it  to  preserve  the  colony  from  anarchy.  In 
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1609  he  was  so  injured  by  an  explosion  of  gunpowder 
that  lie  was  obliged  to  return  to  England  for  proper 
medical  treatment.  Here,  for  a long  time,  his  life 
was  despaired  of,  and  it  was  evident  that  it  might 
take  yean  for  bis  health  to  be  fully  restored.  Asa 
matter  of  fact,  he  disappeared  from  the  world,  and 
was  entirely  lost  sight  of  furtive  years.  It  is  said  tbut 
lie  devoted  thus  period  to  study  and  readiug,  trying  to 
make  up  the  lime  which  lie  had  lost  in  his  youth, 
wlieu  lie  Imd  thrown  away  his  opportunities  for  early 


education.  In  1614  Capt.  Smith  again  sailed  from 
London  for  North  America,  keeping  well  to  the  north- 
ward. and  lauding  in  a new  country,  which  he  called 
New  England.  Tuey  remained  forsix  months  on  this 
coast,  devoting  their  lime  to  catching  codfish, of  which 
they  obtained  about  60,000.  while  from  the  Indians 
they  bought  about  10.0(H)  benver  skins,  besides  a 
large  number  of  other  jieltries.  I !u  subsequently  made 
other  voyages  back  and  forth,  had  some  adventures 
with  pirates,  awakened  the  first  interest  in  the  New 
England  cod  fisheries.und  wrote  and  published  a mini- 
licrof  volumes  describing  the  voyages  which  had  been 
made  to  America,  aud  relating  the  history  of  the 
Jamestown  settlement,  which  was  nuhlishcd  under 
the  title  of  “The  True  Travels,  Adventures,  and 
Observations  of  Capt.  .John  Smith,  in  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America,  from  1598  to  1629,  together 
with  a Continuation  of  his  General  History.”  His 
jien  was  very  active  In  these  later  years,  while  ids 
memory  was  clear  and  full  with  regard  to  his  adven- 
tures. Nothing  is  known  as  to  the.  circumstances 
surrounding  the  death  of  Capt.  John  Smith.  It  is 
saiil  to  have  occurred  among  strangers,  and  in  an 
obscure  quarter  ill  London,  ill  1631.  Regarding  Po- 
cahontas, it  is  related  that  she  was  the  victim  of 
an  infamous  plot  on  the  part  of  one  Capt.  Argali, 
commander  of  one  of  the  English  vessels,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  enticing  her  on  hoard  his  ship,  when  lie 
mndc  her  a prisoner,  and  held  her  for  a heavy  ran- 
som. The  Iudian  girl  was  only  about  eighteen 
years  of  age,  and  is  said  to  have  been  very  beautiful. 
During  her  captivity  an  English  gentleman,  John 
Rolfe.  became  enamored  of  her,  and  married  her  in 
the  spring  of  1013.  Soon  after  her  marriage  Poca- 
hontas received  the  rite  of  Christian  baptism.  In 
1616  she  sailed  for  England  witii  her  husband,  and 
was  there  received  with  great  hospitality  and  kind- 
ness, obtaining  an  audience  at  court,  aud  awakening 
tbe  Interest  of  King  James  himself.  Pocahontas,  who 
had.  no  doubt,  experienced  great  fondness  for  Capt. 
Smith,  had  several  interviews  with  the  latter  after  her 
arrival  in  England.  In  1617  she  was  about  to  return 
to  Virginia,  when  she  grew  suddenly  ill,  aud  soon 


after  died,  leaving  a son,  Thomas  Rolfe,  from  whom 
have  descended  many  of  the  oldest  and  most  re- 
spected families  in  Virginia,  including  that  of  John 
Randolph,  of  Roanoke.  Pocahontas  was  buried  at 
Gravesend,  where  she  died,  the  certificate  of  her 
dentil  reading  : “1616,  May  21,  Rebecca  W rolfe, 
wytfe  of  Thomas  Wrolfe,  gent.,  a Virginia  lady 
borne,  was  buried  in  tbe  chancel." 

VAN  NESS,  John  Peter,  mcmlicr  of  congress, 
was  born  in  Ghent,  N.  Y.»  in  1770.  He  went  to 
New  York  city,  and  studied  at  Columbia  College, 
where  lie  was  graduated,  and  afterward  decided  to 
adopt  the  profession  of  the  law.  He  prepared  for  the 
liar,  but  the  state  of  his  health  forbade  bis  entering 
upon  practice.  In  1800  lie  was  elected  as  a Demo- 
cratic member  of  congress.  He  settled  in  Washing- 
ton, I).  C.f  and  married  Marcia,  daughter  of  David 
Burns,  a verv  wealthy  man  of  that  city,  ami  on  whose 
death  Mr.  Van  Ness,  through  Ids  wife,  became  very 
wealthy.  He  built  a large  and  costly  residence, 
wiicre  he  entertained  luxuriously.  He  was  mayor  of 
the  city,  trustee  of  a mindicr  of  public  institutions, 
and  president  of  Ihc  Metropolitan  Bank.  His  wife, 
who  died  in  September,  1832,  being  one  of  the 
wealthiest  heiresses  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
a woman  of  tine  education  and  accomplishments, 
was  conspicuous  in  Washington  society  in  her  time. 
She  was  noted  for  her  numerous  charities,  ami  be- 
sides founding  the  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum,  gave 
the  land  upon  which  two  churches  were  erected.  She 
was  the  only  woman  in  Washington  who  ever  re- 
ceived a public  funeral,  lie  died  in  Washington, 
March  7,  1847.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van  Ness  were  buried 
on  the  grounds  of  the  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum,  in 
a mausoleum  built  after  the  pattern  of  the  temple  of 
Vesta  at  Rome. 

ALLIBONE,  Samuel  Austin,  author,  washoru 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Apr.  17,  1816.  He  was  fora 
considerable  time  engaged  in  business  in  bis  native 
city,  but,  being  a man  of  liberal  education  and  liter- 
ary tastes,  bis  leisure  was  devoted  to  literary  pursuits, 
nnd  it  was  as  an  amateur  that  he  liegau  the  great  work 
to  which  many  of  the  best  years  of  bis  life  were  de- 
voted. Relived  at  this  time  on  Arch  street,  above 
Ninth,  in  an  old-fashioned  continental  house,  in 
which  the  library  was  the 
conspicuous  feature.  His 
published  writings  consisted 
mainly  of  some  contribu- 
tions to  theological  con- 
troversy, lie  being  an  earn- 
est member  of  ibu  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  church,  and 
especially  interested  in  Sun- 
day-school work.  Hi*  im- 
portant works  are:  “ Poeti- 
cal Quotations  from  Chau 
cer  to  Tennyson,”  “ Prose 
Quotations  from  Socrates 
to  Macauley.”  “Great  Au- 
thors of  all  Ages,  ” “Union 
Bible  Companion,”  “Ex- 
planatory Questions  on  the 
Gospels  and  the  Acts.”  He 
also  published  a large  num- 
ber of  religious  tracts  and  articles  in  the  current 
periodicals.  The  completion  of  the  great  “Criti- 
cal Dictionary  of  English  Literature  and  British 
and  American  Authors,"  the  first  volume  of  which 
was  published  in  1854,  aud  which  proved  an  under- 
taking of  such  magnitude  that  it  graduallv  absorbed 
all  his  time,  established  Ills  position  as  a leading  au- 
thority in  the  line  of  research  into  which  it  led  him. 
Its  chief  value  consists  in  its  accurate  and  exhaus- 
tive statements  of  the  books  written  by  each  author, 
to  which  is  added  a comprehensive  selection  of  crit- 
ical judgments  from  the  acknowledged  censors  of 
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literature.  The  '*  Nation"  says: — “ He  has  accom- 
plished a work  for  which  every  American  scholar 
owes  him  hearty  thanks.”  Thesecondaud  third  vol- 
umes of  this  work  were  not  printed  until  after  an 
Interval  of  seventeen  years,  during  which  he  had  pub- 
lished an  “Alphabetical  Index  to  the  New  Tesla- 
ment,”  and  several  minor  works,  and  had  become 
the  book  editor  aud  corresjioiidiiig  secretary  of  the 
American  Sunday -school  Union.  In  connection  with 
his  dictionary,  which  contains  biographical  and  crit- 
ical notices  of  no  fewer  than  46,000  authors,  he 
compiled  several  volumes  of  poetical  and  prose  quo- 
tations, and  nlso  indexes  to  several  important  publi- 
cations, as  well  as  a variety  of  religious  tracts  and 
band -hooks.  In  1879  he  was  appointed  lihrarinn  of 
the  then  newly-endowed  Lenox  Library  in  New 
York,  and  removed  to  that  city,  where  he  lived  un- 
til 1888,  when  failing  health  compelled  him  to  go 
abroad.  He  died  Oct.  2,  18n9. 

WOODBURY,  Roe  er  Williams,  banker,  was 
bom  at  Francestown,  N?  II.,  March  8, 1841,  the  ninth 
generation  from  William  Woodbury,  who  emigrated 
from  Somersetshire,  England,  in  1628,  and  was  one 
of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Beverly,  Mass.  His  edu- 
cation was  obtained  in  the  common  schools,  alternat- 
ing with  work  in  the  cotton  factories  of  Manchester. 
Hu  then  became  acompositor.  At  the  age  of  twenty, 
at  the  inception  of  tiie  civil  war,  he  enlisted  as  a 
private  in  the  3rd  New  Hampshire  infantry,  and 
served  until  the  end  of  the  war.  At  twenty-three 
he  was  a captain  and  chief  ordnance  oflicer  on  the 
staff  of  Geu.  A.  H.  Terry,  in  command  of  the  expe- 
ditionary corps  that  captured  Fort  Fisher,  N.  0. 
He  participated  in  some  tifty  buttles,  and  was  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  the  Mine  at  Pelersburgli,  July  30, 
1864.  llo  removed  to  Denver,  Col.,  in  1866,'  anti 
there  became  the  proprietor  of  the  **  Daily  Tri- 
buno,”  and  in  1872  of  the  “Daily  Times,”  but 
disposed  of  tiie  latter  ten  years  later.  He  was  the 
first  president  of  the  Denver  chum  her  of  commerce, 
and  served  three  years,  until,  having  entered  the 
banking  business,  he  voluntarily  retired.  While 
in  that  capacity  be  erected  the  chamber  of  commerce 
building,  and  established  the  first  free  public  library 
and  reading  room  in  Colorado.  This  library  has  now 
(189'i)  80.000  volumes,  and 
Gen.  Woodbury  is  chairmau 
of  tiie  committee  in  charge. 
The  Woodbtirv  gold  medul, 
awarded  annually  in  the  Den- 
ver high  school  for  excellence 
in  declamation,  was  estab- 
lished by  him  in  1875.  He  was 
six  years  regent  of  the  State 
University  of  Colorado,  and 
on  his  retirement  the  new  dor- 
mitory was  named  Woodbury 
Hall  in  token  of  bis  services. 
In  the  Masonic  fraternity  ho 
hold  inanv  important  offices. 
He  organized  the  association 
which  erected  tiie  elegant  Ma- 
sonic temple  in  Denver.  Asa 
journalist  and  citizen  he  lias 
been  in  the  front  rank  in  bis 
adopted  state,  and  lias  contributed  much  by  public 
addresses,  us  well  as  by  example,  to  establish  it  as  a 
great  commonwealth.  He  first  applied  the  name  of 
tiie  “Centennial  State”  to  Coloraaoon  the  passage  of 
the  enabling  act  in  1875.  lie  has  been  the  presiding 
oflicer  of  many  associations,  and  possesses  marked 
ability  as  an  organizer.  He  is  president  of  the  Union 
National  Bank  of  Denver. 

COBB,  George  T.,  manufacturer  and  philan- 
thropist, was  born  in  Morris  county,  N.  J.,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1818,  the  grandson  of  a revolutionary  oflicer. 


His  earlv  education  was  limited  to  that  obtained  in 
the  public  district  school,  and  as  he  had  bis  own  way 
to  make  in  the  world,  when  a lad  of  fifteen  years  he 
found  employment  in  a country  store,  and  afterwards 
in  the  iron  works  at  Dover,  N.  J..  where  lie  soon 
mastered  the  business,  and  in  time  became  established 
in  the  iron  trade  on  his  own  account.  In  this  busi- 
ness be  was  eminently  successful,  and  he  stain  ac- 
quired a large  fortune,  which  lie  generously  dis- 
tributed duriug  his  lifetime.  Among  hislicnefa'etioiis 
was  tiie  Evergreen  cemetery  in  Morristown,  a gift  to 
his  native  town.  To  the  same  town  lie  gave  a school- 
house,  costing  $15,000,  and  a church, 
costing  $75,000.  Iu  1860  Mr.  Cobb 
was  elected  as  a Democratic  represen- 
tative in  the  thirty-seventh  congress, 
serving  from  July  4,  1861,  to  March 
3,  1863.  in  the  three  sessions  that  de- 
termined thepolicv  and  purpose  of  the 
civil  war.  Mr.  t'ohli  gave  the  war 
measures  of  the  administration  liissup- 
port  so  far  as  they  were  directed  to- 
wards the  suppression  of  the  rebellion, 
andinthisofTeiidedawingof  his  part  v. 

At  the  convention  of  1862  he  would 
have  been  renominated  by  his  party, 
but  when  the  convention  bad  passed  a 
resolution  condemning  the  war,  re- 
fused. Mr.  Cobb  then  abandoned  his 
party,  and  in  1865  was  elected  a state 
senator  from  Morris  count  v on  the  Republican  ticket. 
Ho  was  re-clected  in  1867.'  In  1869  lie  was  a candi- 
date for  U.  S.  senator,  to  till  the  vneauey  caused  by 
the  death  of  Senator  William  Wright.  In  t tic  nom- 
inating convention  lie  was  opposed  by  Frederick  T. 
Frelingliitvsen,  who  was  nominated  bv  three  votes 
over  Mr.  Cobb,  anil  was  elected.  Mr.  Cobb  met  his 
death  in  a railroad  accident,  on  his  return  from 
Greenbrier,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  Vn.,  on  the 
Cbesa|ieake  and  Ohio  Railroad,  Aug.  6.  1870. 

WINCHELL,  Alexander,  scientist,  was  born 
at  North  East,  Dutchess  c<>.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  81,  1824, 
and  was  a nephew  of  Rev.  James  Manning  Winched, 
a well-known  Baptist  minister  of  Boston.  Ills  parents 
were  in  comfortable  circumstances,  and  were  of  more 
than  ordinary  ability,  having  been  teachers  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  town.  They  took  unusual 
pains  in  the  education  of  tlieir  son,  which  greatly 
iieljicd  his  early  development.  By  the  time  lie  was 
seven  years  old  he  bad  made  considerable  progress 
in  arithmetic,  being  able  to  recite  the  entire  multipli- 
cation tnble,  and  at  sixteen,  expressing  a desire  to  . 
teach,  his  fattier  secured  for  him  a position  in  a 
neighboring  district  school,  where  be  taught  in  the 
winter  of  1840.  His  active  mind  led  him  to  continue 
his  mathematical  studies,  which  soon  opened  to  him 
the  study  of  astronomy.  In  1843  lie  was  assistant  in 
Armenia  Seminary,  and  the  next  vear  entered  Wes- 
leyan University  as  a sophomore.  Here  his  ardor  re- 
ceived such  a check  in  the  marking  system,  which 
favored  a literal  reproduction  of  the  words  of  the 
text-book,  that  lie  refused  to  compete  for  honors, 
lie  was  graduated  iu  1847,  and  declined  a tutorship  iu 
mathematics  in  that  institution,  to  become  instructor 
in  nutural  science  in  Pennington  Seminary,  N.  J., 
where  lie  remained  a year,  devoting  his  spare  mo- 
ments to  the  flora  ot  the  vicinity.  From  1848  to 
1850  he  was  teacher  of  natural  science  at  Armenia 
(N.  Y.)  Seminary,  where  he  gave  his  first  lectures  in 
geology : made  a catalogue  of  the  flora ; observed 
solar  spots,  and  began  a series  of  meteorological  ob- 
servations. He  then  taught  in  several  institutionsin 
Alabama,  and  made  a thorough  study  of  the  geology 
of  that  state,  at  the  same  time  contributing  scientific 
papers  and  collections  to  Uie  Smithsonian  Institution 
and  other  societies.  He  returned  North  in  1854,  hav- 
ing been  elected  to  the  chair  of  physics  and  civil  cu- 
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giueering  in  the  University  of  Michigan.  Not  being 
satisfied  with  t lie  text-hooks,  he  originated  matter 
and  methods,  and  a-s  a branch  of  physics,  lie  made 
meteorological  observations,  which  he  also  reported 
to  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  The  next  year  he 
was  appointed  to  the  newly-created  chair  of  geology, 
ZoOlogy,  and  botany,  In  1850-61,  and  again,  after  its 
reorganization  after  the  war,  in  18(10-71,  he  was  di- 
rector of  the  geological  survey  of  the  state  of  Michi- 
gan, and  among  the  results  of  his  labors  in  the  de- 
partment of  paleontology  was 
the  establishment  of  seven  new 
genera  and  004  new  species, 
ehietly  fossil.  Ilis  uctive  mind 
seemed  to  lead  in  every  direction. 
He  advocated  the  study  of  nat- 
ural history  in  the  lower  schools 
of  the  state;  determined  the  po- 
sition of  the  salt  waters  of  East 
Saginaw,  and  anticipated  (he  vast 
development  of  the  salt  interest; 
pointed  out  the  richness  of  the 
gypsum  beds  near  Tawas,  which 
were  pronounced  barren ; pub- 
lished numerous  geological  pa- 
pers, ami  a paper  on  the  fruit- 
bearing belt  of  Michigan,  calling 
attention  to  ttie climatic  influence 
of  Lake  Michigan;  studied  the  oil 
regions  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  In  1878  he  was  elected 
chancellor  of  Syracuse  University,  but,  finding  the 
duties  of  tiie  presidency  interfering  with  his  scientific 
work,  resigned  the  position  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
and  took  the  clutir  of  geology,  zotilogy,  and  botany 
in  that  institution.  In  1878  he  became  professor  of 
the  same  sciences  at  Vanderbilt  University,  Ivy.,  but 
continued  to  lecture  at  Syracuse.  His  advocacy  of 
the  evolution  theory,  and  of  a belief  in  the  existence 
of  a preadamite  race,  while  kindly  received  in  the 
North,  brought  him  iuto  conflict  with  the  hoard  of 
trustees  of  Vanderbilt  University,  and  in  1878  his 
resignation  was  requested.  Professor  Winchell  re- 
plied : “ If  the  board  of  trustees  have  the  manliness 
to  dismiss  me  for  cause,  and  declare  the  cause,  I 
prefer  that  they  should  do  it."  On  his  refusal  to  ac- 
cede to  the  wishes  of  the  trustees,  on  the  grounds 
alleged,  the  lectureship  was  declared  abolished.  He 
was  then  unanimously  recalled  l»y  the  regents  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  to  the  chair  of  geology  and 
nnliconlofogy,  which  lie  retained  until  his  death. 
UjHtn  liis  return  he  began  an  extended  syllabus  of  a 
course  in  geology,  with  copious  references,  which 
great]}’  contributed  to  the  success  of  his  department. 
At  the  same  time  his  studies  extended  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  his  contributions  were  of  tbc  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  whole  country.  He  was  called  to 
preside  over  the  anthropological  section  of  the 
American  Association  at  Montreal,  and  s|>cut  the 
summer  of  188(5  in  field  work  with  the  geologi- 
cal survey  of  Minnesota,  studying  the  outcrops  of 
over  81)0  localities.  The  observations  of  the  survey 
were  found  to  throw  much  light  upon  many  of  the 
problems  of  urchican  geology.  The  next  year's  work 
included  a survey  of  the  original  Iluroninn  nren,  and 
the  iron  regions  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  north- 
ern Minnesota.  He  accumulated  such  a mass  of  data 
that  for  its  examination  lie  whs  obliged  to  decline  all 
but  the  most  important  iuvitalious  to  lecture.  The 
results  of  this  work  were  partially  preserved  in  bis 
report  of  the  Minnesota  survey,  1881),  Although  lie 
was  busily  occupied  with  lectures,  attendance  on 
scientific  meetings,  and  the  preparation  of  plans  for 
enlarging  the  laboratory,  be  was  the  leading  spirit  in 
the  formation  of  the  Geological  Society  of  America, 
and  in  1890  was  elected  its  president.  He  Also  was 
active  in  establishing  the  “American  Geologist.” 


His  name  is  lastingly  associated  with  American 
geology  by  his  establishment  of  the  Marshall  group, 
and  by  fourteeu  new  species  discovered  by  him,  if 
for  no  other  reasons.  In  18(57  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
was  conferred  u|k>u  him  by  Wesleyan  University. 
I)r.  Winchell  lectured  frequently  outside  of  the  class 
room,  and  did  much  to  popularize  science  in  this 
country.  He  was  at  one  time  editor  of  the  “ Mich- 
igan Journal  of  Education,"  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  senior  editor  of  " The  Geologist.”  He  was 
a voluminous  writer,  and  in  additou  to  his  reports  on 
geology,  lie  pubished,  among  other  works,  “Gene- 
alogy of  the  Family  of  Winchell  in  America  "(1869); 
“ A Geological  ('hart”  (1870) : “ Michigan  ” (1878)  ; 
“ The  Doctrine  of  Evolution  ” (1874) ; “The  Geology 
of  the  Sian”  (1874) ; " Reconciliation  of  Science  aiid 
Religion”  (1877);  “ Prendamites,  or  a Demonstra- 
tion of  Existence  of  Men  before  Adam"  (1880); 
“ Sparks  from  a Geologists  Hammer”  (1881); 
“World  Life,  or  Comparative  Geology”  (1888); 
“Geological  Excursions,  nr  the  Rudiments  of  Geology 
for  Young  Learners”  (1884) ; “Geological  Studies, 
or  Elements  of  Geology”  (1886);  “Walks  ami 
Talks  in  the  Geological  field”  (1886) ; “Shall  Wo 
Teach  Geology  ?"  (1889).  The  predominant  thought 
running  through  his  works  is  the  harmony  between 
the  indications  and  doctrines  of  science,  and  the  cen- 
tral doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion.  His  “Geology 
of  the  Stars  ” was  an  attempt  to  extend  the  history  of 
the  earth,  ns  recorded  iu  the  geological  strata,  so  as 
to  include  the  whole  lifetime  of  a world.  Dr.  Winch- 
ell was,  perhaps,  t he  first  man  of  science  who  could 
descend  from  that  high  and  stately  aud  unpopular 
style  which  was  formerly  thought  necessary  to  dig- 
nify science,  and  in  simple  language  tell  the  story  of 
the  landmarks  of  the  world’s  growth.  A large  pro- 
portion of  his  hooks  are  scientific  treatises  for  popu- 
lar reading.  Dr.  Winchell  died  Feb.  19,1891.  Dur- 
ing his  bust  illness  he  promulgated  a theory,  which 
he  believed  would  necessitate  the  essential  modifica- 
tion of  the  La  Placean  nebular  hypothesis,  and  which 
was  liis  last  legacy  to  science. 

SPRAGUE,  Charles,  poet,  was  born  in  Bostou, 
Mass.,  Oct.  22,  1791.  His  father,  Samuel  Sprague, 
a native  of  Hingham,  where  the  family  bad  lived 
for  five  generations,  was  one  of  the  partv  that  threw 
overboard  the  tea  iu  Boston  harbor.  Ilis  mother, 
Joanna  Hrnuton,  was  a woman  of 
remarkably  original  powers  of 
mind,  and  'wielded  great  inti  nonce 
in  the  development  of  her  sou’s 
talent.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Franklin  school,  Boston,  having 
for  one  of  liis  teachers  Lemuel 
Sbaw,  whohecame  chief  justiceof 
Massachusetts.  When  ten  years 
old  lie  met  with  an  accident,  by 
which  lie  lost  the  use  of  his  right 
eve.  He  left  school  when  only 
thirteen,  and  entered  a mercantile 
house,  and  when  twenty-five, was 
admitted  to  a partnership,  which 
was  continued  until  1820,  when  lie 
became  teller  in  the  State  Bauk. 

When  the  Globe  Bank  was  es- 
tablished iu  18-J5,  he  was  chosen 
cashier,  which  position  lie  re- 
tained until  his  retirement,  from  business  life  in  1864. 
31  r.  Sprague’s  poetical  writings  consist  largely  of 
theatrical  prize  prologues.  He  was  first  brought 'into 
prominence  bv  In’s  poetical  address  at  the  opening 
of  the  Park  Theatre,  in  Now  York,  which  was  re- 
ceived with  great  enthusiasm.  He  increased  his  rep- 
utation by  similar  successes  in  Portsmouth,  Salem, 
and  Philadelphia.  He  composed  a " Shakesi>carian 
Ode,"  which  was  read  by  him  at  the  Boston  Thea- 
tre in  1820,  at  a celebration  in  honor  of  the  great 
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dramatist.  His  chief  poem  “Curiosity,"  was  deliv- 
ered liefore  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Harvard 
in  1829,  and  the  followingyear  he  recited  a “ Centen- 
nial Ode”  on  the  celebratiou  of  the  sett  lenient  of  Bos- 
ton. He  also  wrote  a number  of  shorter  poems, 
which  have  great  poetical  merit.  His  dramatic 
tales  are  elegant,  polished  compositions,  possessing 
a refined  eloquence  which  is  characteristic  ot  all  his 
productions.  Edwin  I*.  Whipple  says:  “His  pro- 
logues are  the  best  which  have  been  written  since 
the  time  of  Pone.  His  Shakespcriau  ode  has  hardly 
been  exceeded  by  anything  in  llu*  same  manner  since 
‘Grays  Progress  of  Poesy.’  But  the  true  power  and 
originality  of  the  man  are  manifested  in  his  domestic 
pieces.  ‘The  Brothers,’  ‘I  See  Thee  Still,’  and 
‘The  Family  Meeting,'  arc  the  finest  consecrations 
of  natural  affection  in  our  literature.”  The  London 
“ Atbetueum  ’’  says  : “ Sprnguc  has  been  called  the 
‘American  Pope,’  for  bis  terseness,  his  finished 
elegance,  his  regularity  of  metre,  and  his  nervous 
points.”  Loring  says  : “ Amidst  a host  of  competi- 
tors, he  received  the  prize  six  times  for  producing 
the  best  poem  for  the  American  stage,  an  instance 
unprecedented  in  our  literary  annals.  ” His  “ Prose 
and  Poetical  writings’’  appeared  in  1850.  lie  died 
in  Boston,  Jan.  22,  1875. 

THORPE,  Thomas  Bangs,  author  and  jour- 
nalist. was  born  at  West  field,  Maas.,  March  1,  1815. 
He  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Thorpe,  a clergyman,  who 
died  at  the  carl}-  age  of  twenty-six. 
After  studying  three  years  at  Wcs- 
leyau  University,  lie  traveled  iu 
tiie  southwest,  and  was  in  Ixiuis- 
inim,  1886-58,  editing  Whig  impers 
iu  New  Orleans  and  at  Baton 
Kongo,  and  gaining  some  fame  as 
a political  speaker.  In  bis  youth 
be  displayed  a taste  for  painting, 
and  executed  “ the  Bold  Dragoon  ” 
to  illustrate  Irving's  story,  "when 
only  seventeen  years  of  age.  It 
was  exhibited  in  the  American 
Academy  of  Pine  Ails,  and  won 
universal  admiration.  Like  Irv- 
ing, lie  left  the  pencil  for  the  pen, 
and  turned  Ills  talent  to  descriptive 
writing.  His  first  books,  “Hiveof 
the  Bee  Hunter”  (1845:  reprinted 
1854).  and  “Mysteries of  the  Back- 
woods  ” (1840);  written  in  the  dialect  and  eliaraeterof 
“Tom  Owens.”  were  praised  by  Griswold,  and  gave 
him  rank  as  a humorist.  For  many  years.  Mr. 
Thorpe  was  an  editor  of  one  of  the  leading  political 
papers  in  New  Orleans,  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
Henry  Clay.  Upon  the  announcement  of  the  war 
with  Mexico,  he  distinguished  himself  by  raising  vol- 
unteers, and  lx-ing  first  to  the  field  as  a bearer  of  dis- 
patches for  Gen.  Taylor.  His  letters  from  the  Mex- 
ican war,  printed  in  a New  Orleans  paper,  were  the 
earliest  descriptions  of  the  battles  there,  and  reap- 
peared as  “Our  Army  on  the  Rio  Grande”  (1810); 
and  “Our  Army  at  Monterey  ” (1*47).  In  the  cam- 
paign for  the  presidency  in  1848.  he  made  speeches  for 
Gen.  Taylor,  and  was  one  of  the  most  popular  ora- 
tors in  tlie  Southwest.  He  removed  to  New  York  in 
1858  with  his  family,  and  wrote  for  “ Blackwood's,” 
“ Harper's.”  “The  Knickerbocker,"  and  other  pub- 
lications, and  in  1859  took  charge  of  the  “ P pi rit  of  the 
Times.  ” His  later  books  were  “ Lynde  Weiss  ” ( 1854); 
"A  Voice  to  America ” (1855);  “Scenes  iu  Arkan- 
saw  ” (1858);  and  " Reminiscences  of  Charles  L.  Ell- 
iott,” the  painter.  He  gave  other  proofs  of  his  interest 
in  art;  one  of  his  pictures,  “ Niagara,”  was  exhibited 
in  1860.  He  was  city  surveyor  in  New  Orleans  un- 
der Gen.  Butler's  rule.  1863-68.  and  in  1809  received 
nn  appointment  in  the  New  York  custom  house, 
which  he  retained  until  nis  death.  Sept.  31,  1878.  In 


proof  of  the  fidelity  of  Mr.  Thorpe's  hunting  scene, 
it  is  related  that  Sir  W.  I)  Stewart  projected  a hunt- 
ing party  in  the  West,  and  wished  to  secure  his  serv- 
ices to  record  their  experiences.  Mr.  Thorpe  could 
not  accept,  but  he  wrote  a series  of  letters  purporting 
to  give  nn  account  of  the  doings  of  the  party,  which 
Were  accepted  as  genuine  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe,  Sir  William  himself  pronouncing  tiiem  cor- 
rect descriptions,  ail  the  while  supposing  them  to  tie 
written  by  one  of  the  party. 

BEWAIL,  Stephen,  Hebrew  scholar,  was  born 
in  York,  Me.,  Apr.  4.  1784,  grand-nephew  of  Samuel 
Bewail.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1761.  He  taught  school  at  Cambridge,  and  iu  1763 
became  librarian  and  instructor  in  Hebrew  at  Har- 
vard College.  Two  years  later  he  was  ap|x>inlcd 
first  Hancock  professor  of  Hebrew  in  Harvard.  He 
was  an  active  Whig  during  the  revolution,  and  rep- 
resented Cambridge  in  the  general  court  in  1777. 
Prof.  8e wall's  lectures  proved  him  to  he  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  his  time.  His  published  works 
are  a Hebrew  grammar;  a Latin  funeral  oration  on 
Edward  Holyoke;  “Young’s  Night  Thoughts,” 
translated  in  Latin,  a volume  of  Greek  and  Latin 
poems;  “The  Scripture  History  Relating  to  the 
Overthrow  of  Sixlom  and  Gomorrah,  and  to  the  or- 
igin of  the  Salt  Sea.”  He  left  a Chaldee  and  English 
dictionary  in  manuscript,  which  is  still  in  existence 
in  the  library  of  Harvard  College.  He  spent  the  lat- 
ter part  of  Ins  life  in  retirement,  and  died  iu  Boston, 
Mass.,  July  33,  1864. 

CLAPP,  Alexander  Huntingdon,  clergy- 
man, was  born  at  Worthington. Mass.,  Sept.  1.  1818, 
and  was  graduated  at  Yale  College,  1843.  He 
studied  theology  in  the  Theological  Seminaries  of 
Yale  and  Andover,  and  had  charge  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church  at  Brattlchoro’,  Vt.,  1846-58,  and 
of  the  Beneficent  Church.  Providence,  R.  I.  .1855-65. 
In  1865  he  became  secretary  of  the  American  Home 
Missionary  Society,  New  York  city,  and  in  1878  its 
treasurer.  He  lias  published  some  sermons,  and  is, 
since  1875,  the  New  York  editor  of  the  “Congrega- 
tionalist,"  Boston.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.D. 
from  Iowa  College  in  1868. 

TUCKERM AN,  Joseph,  clergyman  and  philan- 
thropist, was  horn  in  Boston.  Mass.,  Jan.  18.  1778,  son 
of  Edward  Tuckernmn,  the  founderof  the  earliest  fire 
insurance  company  in  New  England.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  in  the  same  class (1798)  with  Chan- 
ning  and  Story,  having  shared  his  room  witli  the 
latter  studied  theology  under  Thomas  Timelier, 
and  was  pastor  at  Chelsea.  Blass.,  1801-36.  In  1812 
lie  organized  a Society  for  the  Religious  and  Moral 
Improvement  of  Seamen,  and  Inter,  the  Benevolent 
Fraternity  of  Churches,  under  whose  auspices  lie 
labored  as  minister  at  large  iu  Boston  from  1836.  He 
visited  England  in  1810  and  1833,  and  made  many 
warm  friends  there,  among  them  Joanna  Baillie  and 
Lady  Byron;  his  ideas  look  sluqie  in  the  Tuckernmn 
Institute  at  Liverpool,  and  were  followed  by  Deger- 
undo  in  France.  At  home  lie  was  the  author  of  the 
system  of  public  charities  which,  according  toE.  E. 
Hale,  “ have  proved  sufficient  for  whatever  exi- 
gency.’’ Judge  Story  attested  “ the  general  excel- 
lence of  his  character,  his  zeal  in  all  good  works,  and 
his  diffusive  benevolence.”  Though  a Unitarian,  he 
cared  little  for  doctrinal  or  ecclesiastical  distinctions. 
His  fervor  was  carried  to  a point  of  picturesque  in- 
tolerance ; he  blamed  dimming  forspending  himself 
on  the  pulpit . ainUseemed  “to  disparage  all  forms 
of  Christian  ministry  but  the  one  in  which  he  was  so 
ardently  engaged.  His  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred 
by  Harvard  in  1834.  He  published  : “Seven  Dis- 
courses” (1811);  eleven  tracts  for  the  Seamen's 
Friend  Society  ; a prize  essay  on  “Wages  paid  to 
Females”  (1880);  "Reports  to  tlie  Fraternity  of 
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Churches”  (1831-82);  “Gleams  of  Truth  ” (1835), 
and  " Principles  aud  Results  of  the  Miuistrv  at 
Large " (1838).  Some  of  these  were  reprinted  in 
1874  with  the  title  “ Elevation  of  the  Poor.”  He 
sought  to  regain  health  at  Santa  Cruz  in  1886,  and 
afterwards  in  Cuba,  but  died  in  Havana,  Apr.  20, 
1840.  Memoirs  of  him  were  written  in  Boston  by 
Dr.  Charming,  1841,  and  in  England  by  Mury  Car- 
penter, 1849. 

SILLIMAN,  Augustus  Ely,  financier  and  au- 
thor, was  born  at  Newport,  li.  I.,  Apr  11,  1807;  son 
of  Gold  Sclleck  Silliman,  the  second,  and  brother 
of  Benjamin  Douglas  Silliman.  He  went  into  busi- 
ness in  New  York  at  an  early  age,  and  having 
engaged  in  banking  co-operated  actively  In  estab- 
lishing, in  1858,  the  powerful  clearing-house  asso- 
ciation, and  was  one  of  the  committee  which  for  the 
first  six  years  of  its  existence  directed  its  proceed- 
ings. In  1857  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Mer- 
chants’ Bank,  and  held  that  responsible  position  un- 
til May,  1868.  His  integrity  and  sound  judgment 
were  proverbial.  He  was  independent  and  self-reli- 
ant in  bis  opinions;  absolutely  sincere  and  truthful, 
not  only  hi  matters  of  importance,  but  also  in  the 
smallest  affairs  and  conventionalities  of  life.  Ho 
was  noted  for  Ids  conservatism  in  business,  and  for 
bis  energy,  wisdom,  cuulion,  and  firmness  in  finan- 
cial crises,  and  possessed  tho  unqualified  respect, 
confidence  aud  regard  of  all  his  contemporaries. 
In  Mar,  1868  (as  has  been  stated),  Mr.  Silliman  was 
Obliged,  by  impaired  health,  to  retire  from  active 
business,  and  the  step  was  regretted  by  the  press 
and  the  public.  The  directors  of  the  ’Merchants’ 
Bank  passed  resolutions  recording  their  sense  “of 
tho  ability,  devotion,  and  courteous  bearing  with 
which  he  had  fulfilled  every  trust  during  a connec- 
tion of  over  forty  years  with  that  institution;”  add- 
ing that  “ no  one  in  any  financial  community  can 
point  to  a more  pure  and  spotless  record  of  unswerv- 
ing fidelity  to  duty  and  honor.  At  the  same  time 
he  received  a testimonial  in  the  form  of  a letter 
signed  by  the  presidents  and  olHcers  of  the  various 
banks  of  the  city  represented  in  the  clearing-house 
association,  testifying  to  the  uniform  courtesy  and 
kindness  which  lmd  characterized  his  intercourse 
with  them;  the  zeal  and  constancy  with  which  ho 
had  ever  supported  sound  ami  conservative  meas- 
ures, and  tho  inlluence  he  hail  exerted  in  establish- 
ing and  giving  diameter  and  dignity  to  the  associa- 
tion. On  retiring  from  business,  tfr.  Silliman  de- 
voted himself  to  astronomical  anil  other  studies,  and 
to  the  enjoyment  of  literature  and  the  tine  arts,  and 
to  revising  a volume  published  in  his  earlier  days, 
entitled  “ A Gallop  among  American  Scenery,  or 
Sketches  of  American  Scenes  and  Military  Adven- 
ture.” which  received  abundant  praise  for  its  brilliant 
descriptive  passages  and  original  style.  A new  and 
enlarged  edition  appeared  in  1881.  Besides  this, 
Mr.  Silliman  published,  in  18611,  a translation,  with 
notes,  of  Fcnelon’s  “Conversations  with  M.  de 
Ramsai  on  the  Truth  of  Religion,  with  his  Letters 
on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul  and  the  Freedom  of 
the  Will."  Among  the  public  institutions  of  which 
Mr.  Silliman  was  an  active  member,  were  the  Cen- 
tury Club  and  the  Long  Island  Historical  Society, 
and  the  Mercantile  Library  Association  of  New  York, 
of  which  he  was  for  a time  the  president.  His  pro- 
nounced and  firm  opinions  and  convictions,  polished 
manners,  affectionate  nature,  playful  humor,  and 
great  culture  mado  him  prominent  in  every  circle 
into  which  he  entered.  He  was  particularly  devoted 
to  liis  mother  who  was  a woman  of  ran:  qualities  of 
mind  and  character,  and  in  honor  of  her  memory 
bequeathed  to  Yale  College  nearly  $100,000  for  the 
founding  of  an  annual  series,  forever,  of  lectures  in 
that  university,  “the  general  tendency  of  which 
may  be  such  as  will  illustrate  the  presence  and  the 


wisdom  of  God  as  manifested  in  the  natural  and 
moral  world.”  For  several  years  Mr.  Silliman  was 
forced  by  ill  health  to  withdraw  from  general  soci- 
ety. He  died  in  Brooklyn,  May  80,  1884. 

WHITE,  Charles  Abiathar,  geologist,  was 
born  in  North  Dighton,  Mass.,  Jan.  26,  1826.  His 
father,  who  married  Nancy,  daughter  of  Daniel 
Corey  of  Dighton,  was  a son  of  (’npt.  Cornelius 
White  of  Taunton  This  Cornelius  W bite  was  tho 
fourth  in  an  unbroken  genealogical  line  of  six.  bear- 
ing precisely  the  same  name,  five  of  whom  lived  in 
Taunton, but  the  line  is  believed  to  have  originated 
in  Boston.  When  Charles  was  in  his  thirteenth  year 
the  family  removed  to  the  then  territory  of  Iowa, 
where  he  grew  up  to  manhood,  and  where  he  began 
his  scientific  career.  His  early  predilections  were 
toward  natural  science,  but,  because  of  the  lack  of 
suitable  schools  in  that  region  at  the  time,  his  edu- 
cation was  largely  self-acquired.  He  was  graduated 
at  Rush  Medical  College  with  the  degree  of  M.D., 
and  practiced  medicine  in  Iowa  City  three  or  four 
years,  lu  1866  lie  liecnmc  state  geologist  of  Iowa  by 
legislative  appointment.,  which  office  he  held  until 
1870.  In  1867  he  was  chosen  professor  of  natural 
history  in  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  and  held  that 
chair  until  1873,  when  he  was  called  to  a similar 
chair  in  Bowdoin  College,  Maine.  While  performing 
his  duties  at  this  college,  lie  was  appointed  geologist 
and  paleontologist  to  the  U.  S.  geographical  aud 
geological  surveys  west  of  tho 
100th  meridian,  under  Lieut. 

(now  Maj.)  Geo.  M.  Wheeler, 
and  In  1875  he  entered  upon  sim- 
ilar service  in  the  U.  S.  geo- 
graphical survey  of  the  Rocky 
mountain  region,  under  Maj.  .1. 

W.  Powell.  In  1876  he  passed 
to  a similar  position  in  the  U.  8. 
geological  survey  of  the  terri- 
tories. under  Dr.’F.  V.  Hayden. 

He  remained  with  the  latter  sur- 
vey until  its  suspension  in  1870, 
nt  which  time  he  became  fully 
employed  upon  the  paleonto- 
logical collection  of  the  U.  S. 

National  Museum.  He  lmd  more 
or  less  complete  charge  of  those 
collections  from  1878  to  1804,  in 
elusive,  although  engaged  most 
of  that  time  in  other  official  work.  He  liceamo  at- 
tached to  tho  present  U.  8.  geological  survey  in 
1881,  and  was  detailed  in  that  year  to  net  as  ehiet  of 
an  artesian  wells  commission  upon  the  Great  Plains, 
but  he  resumed  his  duties  upon  tho  survey,  and  con- 
tinued them  until  1804.  when  he  resigned.  He  was 
commissioned  by  Emperor  Horn  Pedro  II.  to  inves- 
tigate the  invertebrate  cretaceous  fossils  collected 
upon  the  Brazilian  geological  survey,  tlie  results  of 
which  were  published  in  Rio  Janeiro  in  a large  quarto 
volume,  profusely  illustrated.  His  travels  connected 
with  scientific  work  have  been  extensive,  mainly  In 
North  America,  but  also  In  large  part  in  the’ old 
world.  Helms  spent  fifteen  seasons  in  explorations 
and  field  work,  mainly  in  the  Rocky  mountain  re- 
gion. He  has  been  a prolific  writer,  the  titles  of  his 
published  books  and  papers  numbering  above  200. 
These  are  mostly  geological,  but  some  relate  to  bio- 
logy, medicine,  and  physics,  respectively.  Several 
of  his  publications  have  been  translated  into  other 
languages.  A contemporary  writer  says  : “ Among 
lalcontologists,  Prof.  White  ranks  as  the  greatest 
iving  authority  on  mosozoic  invertebrates,  and  as  a 
geologist,  his  position  is  among  t ho  ablest  investi- 
gators and  expositors  of  his  time.”  In  1880  he  was 
elected  a member  of  the  U.  8.  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  aud  vice-president  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  He  is  cone- 
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spending  member  of  tlie  principal  geological  societies 
of  Europe,  aud  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from 
the  State  University  of  Iowa  iu  1808. 

WARRINGTON,  Lewis,  naval  officer,  was 
born  at  Williamsburg,  Va.,  Nov.  3,  1782.  He  re- 
ceived a classical  education,  and  was  graduated  at 
William  and  Mary  College  in  1708.  He  entered  the 
navy  as  midshipman  in  1800,  and  served  under 
Preble  in  the  war  with  Tri|x>li.  He  became  a lieu- 
tenant iu  February,  1807,  and  was  on  the  Chesapeake 
in  her  encounter  with  the  Leopard,  June  20th.  In 
1812  he  sailwl  iu  the  Congress  with  Cora.  Rodgers’ 
squadron  iu  vain  pursuit  of  the  British  West  India 
fleet.  In  1813  he  was  made  master,  and  placed  in 
command  of  the  Peacock,  with  which  lie  took  nineteen 
vessels,  including  the  Epervfer,  captured  off  Cape 
Canaveral,  Fla.,  Apr.  29,  1814,  after  a close  contest 
of  forty-two  minutes  ; for  this  congress  voted  him  a 
gold  medal.  Having  made  several  prizes  in  the  Bay 
of  Biscay,  he  returned  to  New  York  in  the  fall,  was 
commissioned  captain,  and  sailed  in  Decatur's  fleet. 
On  June  30.  1815,  lie  took  the  Nautilus  and  three 
moro  East  India  vessels  in  the  straits  of  Sunda,  a re- 
gion until  then  avoided  by  American  cruisers  ; these 
prizes  had  to  he  given  up  as  j>cacc  hail  been  declansi 
before  they  were  captured.  After  this  be  was  in  the 
Mediterranean,  1810-19:  in  command  of  the  Norfolk 
navy  yard,  1820-24  and  1882-89;  of  the  West  India 
squadron,  1821-20;  aud  then  of  the  new  navv  yard  nt 
Pensacola,  where  a town  took  his  name.  lie  was  a 
navv  commissioner  1827-30  aud  1840-42,  a president 
of  tfie  hoard  in  1841.  chief  of  the  bureau  of  yards 
and  docks  1842-40,  und  of  that  of  ordnance  from 
1847  until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Oct.  12.  1851. 

GREENOUGH,  Horatio,  sculptor,  was  bom 
in  Boston,  Mass,,  Sept,  6,  1805,  His  father,  David 
Greenough,  was  a prominent  merchant,  and  the  boy 
bad  every  advantage  offered  him  for  culture  and 
education.  His  artistic  tastes  were  early  developed. 
When  quite  a child  lie  became  noted  for  bis  success 
in  carving  toys  for  his  companions,  and  even  at  this 
earl}-  age  made  a very  successful  cony  in  plaster  of 
a Roman  head,  taken  from  a coin.  His  evident  tal- 
ent attracted  to  him  many 
friends,  and  he  read  books  on 
art,  aud  studied  and  Worked,  at 
the  same  time  becoming  thor- 
oughly well  informed  on  general 
subjects.  It  is  stated  that  when 
a boy  he  could  repeal  2,000 
lines  of  English  verse  without 
hesitation  or  error.  When  fif- 
teen years  of  age  he  was  so  for- 
tunate as  to  encounter  a French 
sculptor,  who  taught  him  how 
to  model  in  clay.  Then  lie 
went  to  Hartford,  where  he  re- 
mained two  years,  when  lie  l»e- 
camc  the  friend  of  Washing- 
ton Allston.  It  was  during  his 
collegiate  course  that  Grecn- 
ough  designed  the  exisliug  Bun- 
ker Hill  monument.  In  1825  lie 
went  to  Florence,  and  then  to  Rome,  and  thereafter 
made  his  residence  in  Italy.  In  1820  he  returned 
to  Boston,  where  he  remained  fur  a few  months  and 
executed  the  portrait  busts  of  Pres.  Adams,  Chief  - 
Justice  Marshall,  and  others.  He  then  returned  to 
Rome,  and  was  the  first  American  student  who 
settled  there  permanently.  There  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance and  secured  the  friendship  of  the  great 
Danish  sculptor,  Thorwaldsen.  During  a visit  to 
Paris, Greenough  executed  a bust  of  Lafayette,  which 
has  been  considered  by  good  judges  more  truthful 
than  that  by  the  French  sculptor,  David.  J.  F. 


Cooper  was  one  of  Ids  first  patrons,  and  gave  him  an 
order  for  an  ideal  group  of  the  nude  cherubs;  this 
work  was  much  admired  in  America.  The  influence 
of  Allston,  who  had  been  his  friend  in  youth,  of 
Cooper,  Everett,  and  R.  H.  Dana,  secured  for  him, 
in  1835  a commission  from  congress  for  a statue  of 
Washington.  He  spent  nearly  eight  years  upon  this 
task,  handling  the  theme  poetically  rather  than  his- 
torically, aud  never  intending  that  it  should  be 
placed  in  the  open  air:  it  won  high  praise,  hut  its  lo- 
cation before  the  capiiol  did  not  satisfy  the  sculptor. 
Among  bis  smaller  and  more  literal  portraits,  pro- 
duced at  various  periods  arc  busts  of  Henry 
Clay,  Jodah  Quincy,  Josiah  Mason,  James  Fen- 
Imore  Cooper.  Thomas  Cole,  Samuel  Appleton, 
and  John  Jacob  Astor.  A man  of  genius,  full 
of  refined  and  poetic  fancies,  and  no  mere  copy- 
ist, he  excelled  in  heads  of  children,  and  in  ideal 
subjects.  Many  of  his  best  works  are  iu  pri- 
vate houses  in  Boston  and  elsewhere.  Among 
those  on  sacred,  legend  an-,  or  literary  themes, 
are  a bust  of  Christ,  “The  Guardian  Angel.” 
"The  Angel  Abdiel,”  “Lucifer,”  "Venus  Vic- 
trix,”  the  “Graces,”  and  Byron’s  "Medora.” 
About  1837  he  received  from  the  U.  .S,  govern- 
ment a second  commission,  on  which  he  tailored 
at  intervals  until  1851;  this  work,  "The 
Rescue,”  depicts  a combat  between  a _ 
settler  and  an  Indian.  Pailly  to  place  it 
to  his  mind  at  Washington,  but  as  much 
to  escape  from  the  (Militicnl  disturbances 
in  Italy,  be  returned  to  bis  native  laud  iu 
the  fall  of  1851.  Here,  as  abroad,  be  made 
many  friends;  R.  W.  Emerson  esteemed 
bis  talk  " both  brilliant  and  deep,”  and 
greatly  admired  his  scattered  writings  in  prose  and 
verse.  A Hackl'd  by  braiu  fever  at  Newport,  lie  was 
taken  for  treatment  to  Somerville,  Mass.  A memo- 
rial volume  (1853),  was  edited  by  II.  T.  Tuckerman, 
and  contains  bis  " Essays  on  Art.”  Rome  of  bis  let- 
ters apiK'iircd  in  1887.  Two  of  his  brothers  attained 
eminence,  one  ns  an  architect,  the  other  ns  a sculp- 
tor. lie  died  at  Somerville,  Mass.,  Dec.  15,  1852. 

ADAMS,  Milward,  theatrical  munager,  was 
born  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  Jan.  0.  1857,  thcsonofDr. 
Samuel  L.  Adams,  who  occupied  the  chair  of  anatomy 
and  physiology  in  the  Transylvania  Medical  College 
at  Lexington,  Ky. , until  the  breaking  out  oftlicwar, 
when  he  entered  the  U.  S.  army  as  surgeon.  His 
grandfather  built  the  first  brick  residence  in  Hamilton 
county,  O..  in  n little  town  now  a suburb  of  Cincin- 
nati, 0.  In  18(11,  the  family  moved  to  Lebanou,  O., 
where  they  resided  until  1895,  when  they  located  at 
Danville,  lud.,  and  there  Dr.  Adams  died  in  1869. 
Soon  after  his  father's  death  Milward  Adams  weut 
with  his  family  to  Chicago,  and  entered  the  employ 
of  Wilson  Bros.  In  January,  1872,  he  became  associ- 
ated witli  George  B.  Carjiciiiter  in  the  business  of  pub- 
lic amusements,  both  dramatic  and  musical,  on  the 
stage  and  the  platform.  This  was  entirely  successful, 
and  led  gradually  and  naturally  to  an  enterprise  which 
turned  out  one  of  the  most  distinguished  successes  iu 
Chicago  real-estate  operations.  It  was  the  building  of 
the  tine  edifice  known  as  the  Central  Music  Hall,  a 
new  and  profitable  departure  iu  its  line.  It  has  ahvavs 
been  the  meeting  place  of  the  Central  Church,  tfic 
largest  Prouvstant  congregation  iu  Chicago.  It  lias 
also  1 tee n a prominent  place  of  meeting  of  all  public 
lectures  and  performances  for  charitable  and  other 
objects.  Mr.  Adams'  association  with  Mr.  Carpenter 
was  dissolved  in  1881  by  Mr.  Carpenter’s  death,  at 
which  time  Mr.  Adams  assumed  the  sole  management 
of  Central  Music  Hall.  In  December,  1887,  Mr. 
Adams  quitted  the  Central  Music  Hall  for  a still 
more  important  enterprise,  the  management  of  the 
Chicago  Auditorium,  the  grandest  private  building 
for  public  use  in  America. 
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BERN  AYS,  Augustus  Charles,  surgeon,  was 
bom  at  Highland,  Madison  co..  111.,  Oct.  13,  1854, 
the  son  of  a prominent  physician.  His  early  educa- 
tion was  superintended  by  his  mother  and  an  aunt, 
who  carefully  instructed  him  inUernmn  and  French. 
His  first  schooling  was  received  at  a grammar  school 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  iu  1872  he  was  graduated  at 
McKendree  College,  Lebanon,  111.  In  October  of 
the  same  year  he  entered  the  University  of  Heidel- 
berg. and  was  matriculated  as  a student  in  the  medical 
department.  He  was  kept  closely  at  his  studies  for 
four  years,  and  then  passed  the  examination  for  the 
degree  of  M.D..  in  July,  1870,  taking  the  highest 
honors.  He  was  the  first  American-horn  student  to 
take  that  degree,  tumma  rum  Uitulr,  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Heidelberg,  which  fact 
was  commented  on  in  the  Eng- 
lish and  American  university 
magazines.  After  graduation,  he 
served  a term  ns  assistant  house- 
surgeon  at  tlie  Academic  Hos- 
pital at  Heidelberg,  under  Prof. 
Gustav  Simon  and  Hermann 
Losscn.  In  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year  he  published  in  the 
" Morphological  Archives,”  ed- 
ited by  Gegcnbaur,  his  first 
original  memoir,  “ On  (be  De- 
velopment of  the  Atiriculo- ven- 
tricular Valves  of  the  Heart.” 
which  was  soon  followed  by 
another  equally  original  in- 
vestigation on  “The  Develop- 
ment of  the  Knee-Joint,  and  of 
Joints  iti  general.”  Both  these 
memoirs  are  quoted  in  all  exhaustive  treatises  on 
embryology  and  anatomy  that  have  appeared  .since 
their  publication.  In  1877  Dr.  Beruuys  went  to  Eng- 
land. and  in  the  autumn  of  thnt  year  qualified  for, 
and  passed,  the  examination  for  the  degree  of  Mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England, 
which  is  equal  to  the  state's  examination  iu  Ger- 
many, and  entitles  the  holder  to  practice  anywhere 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies.  In  1878  he  began 
the  practice  of  surgery  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  with  Ills 
father,  and  in  1888  was  elected  professor  of  anat- 
omy and  clinical  surgery  in  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons  of  that  citv.  Besides  teaching 
anatomy,  which  is  his  special  and  most  favorite 
work,  he  has  been  the  leader  iu  original  surgery.  A 
series  of  monographs,  under  the  title  of  “ Chips 
from  tite  Surgeon’s  Workshop,”  have  recorded  the 
progress  of  his  work.  Some  of  his  Ix-st,  known  pa- 
pers are,  “ Kolpohysterectomy,"  one  of  the  first 
successful  operations  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States. 
In  1889  Dr.  Berimes  performed  the  first  successful 
Ciesarean  section  iu  the  State  of  Missouri,  saving 
both  mother  and  child.  At  the  international  con- 
gress of  medicine,  at  Berlin,  iu  1890,  where  Prof. 
Bernays  was  secretory  of  the  surgical  section,  lie 
• read  a paper  on  the  treatment  of  intestinal  wounds, 
which  caused  much  favorable  comment,  and  was  re- 
printed iti  every  civilized  country.  Another  contri- 
bution is,  “A  New  Operation  for  the  Treatment  of 
Retroflexion  of  the  Uterus."  Prof.  Bernays’s  prac- 
tice is  jierhaps  the  lurgest  of  any  surgeon  in  the 
West,  ami  besides  his  private  work,  be  devotes  a 
great  deal  of  ids  time  to  teaching  surgery  and  oper- 
ating in  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  city  of  St. 
Louis.  The  very  latest  contribution  to  surgery  by 
Dr.  Bernays  is  a paper  published  in  the  “ Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,"  May,  1894,  en- 
titled "The  first  Successful  Case  of  Ctrsarean  Sec- 
tion for  Placenta  Pnevia.”  He  is  professor  of  anat- 
omy, surgical  pathology,  and  clinical  surgery  In  the 
Marion-Sims  College  or  Medicine,  and  the  Woman’s 
Medical  College  of  St.  Louis.  His  reputation  is 


wide-spread,  and  his  cases  come  to  him  from  every 
state  in  the  Union.  He  is  a member  of  numerous 
ecicutiflc  bodies;  a life  member  of  the  German  Sur- 
gical Society  of  Berlin;  a life  member  of  the  Anato- 
mischc  Geselischuft,  and  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Sciences. 

THOMPSON,  Daniel  Pierce,  novelist,  was 
bom  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  Oct.  1.  1795.  His 
grandfather,  Daniel  Thompson  of  Woburn,  a cou- 
sin of  Count  Rumfonl,  fell  at  Lexington.  He  was 
taken  to  Berlin,  Washington  co.,  Yt.,  in  childhood, 
where  lie  was  brought  up  on  a farm.  He  worked  his 
way  to.  and  through.  College,  being  graduated  at  Mid- 
dlehury  in  1820.  His  early  education  was  what  a 
scanty  attendance  upon  the  public  school  afforded. 

Finding  a water-soaked  volume  of  the  English  poets, 
he  dried  the  leaves  and  gained  a glimpse  of  the 
world  of  literature.  He  was  now  intent  upon  get- 
ting an  education.  By  the  sale  1 1 some  sheep,  which 
he  owned,  he  was  enabled  to  begin  his  preparation 
for  college,  and  by  teaching  school,  ana  earning  a 
few  dollars  here  and  therewith  incredible  toil. 

While  a private  tutor  iu  Virginia  he  studied  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Afterspending  a few 
years  in  the  practice  of  law,  in  1824  he  opened  an 
office  at  Montpelier,  Yt.,  and  was  made  register  of 
probate.  In  1880-88  he  was  clerk  of  the  legisla- 
ture, ami  appointed  compiler  of  the  state  laws  en- 
acted since  1824,  In  continuation  of  Blade's  work. 

The  volume  appeared  in  1885.  While  at  college  he 
contributed  short  tales  and  essays  to  the  periodicals, 
and  continued  to  write  frequent  articles  for  the  mag- 
azines upon  poetical  and  miscellaneous  topics.  No- 
ticing the  offer  by  the  “ New  England  Galaxy  ’’  of  a 
prize  for  a tale,  was  his  first  incentive  to  the  writing 
of  fiction,  and  in  competing  for  this  prize,  lie  wrote 
“May  Martin;  or,  The  Money  Diggers,"  which 
gained  the  prize,  and  when  printed  In  book  form  in 
1885,  had  an  enormous  sale.  He  took  an  active  in- 
terest in  the  ami-masonic  controversy,  and  published 
a satirical  novel  aimed  against  the  Free  Musous,  en- 
titled, “The  adventures  of  Tim- 
othy Peacock;  or,  Free  Masonry 
Practically  Illustrated,”  which  was 
issued  under  the  pen-name  of 
“A  Member  of  the  Vermont  Bar.” 

He  was  judge  of  probate  for 
Washington  county,  1887-40,  clerk 
of  the  county  court,  1848-45,  and 
then  of  the  supreme  court,  and 
secretary  of  state,  1858-55.  With 
these  peaceful  avocations  lie  com- 
bined a great  deal  of  literary  ac- 
tivity, which  did  much  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  adopted  state,  for  most 
of  his  novels  aimed  to  itlustrate 
its  traditions  and  popularize  its 
early  history.  Of  this  character  __ 

are : “ The  Green  Mountain  /Tfr'Ki'ilT  u . 

Boys”  (1840),  whicli  embodied  the  'tLKJ  J wfnVffJW  01^ 
more  romantic  incidents  of  the 
early  history  of  Vermont;  “The  Rangers"  (1850), 
was  illustrative  of  the  revolutionary  history  of  Ver- 
mont. and  was  tlie  result  of  a careful  study  of  the 
time;  and  “ Tales  of  the  Green  Mountains  (1852); 

“Locke  Amsden  : or,  The  Schoolmaster"  (1845) 
was  largely  autobiographical,  and  was  drawn  from 
personal  observations,  intending  to  illustrate  the  art 
of  self-culture;  “Gant  Greeley;  or,  The  Trapper  of 
Lake  Umbagog  ” (1857),  crossed  the  border  into  New 
Hampshire,  and  “The  Doomed  Chief"  (186U),  into 
the  region  of  King  Philip.  Mr.  Thompson's  other 
hooks  were.  “ Lucy  Hosmer  " (1848);  “ Cen tools,  and 
Other  Tales  "(1864);  and  a “ History  of  Montpelier" 

(1860).  He  contributed  in  youth  to  Zadoc  'I  hump, 
son’s  “Gazette  of  Vermont  *’  (1824);  and  in  his  later 
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years  wrote  sundry  historical  monographs  aud  bio- 
graphical articles.  He  was  extremely  popular  as  a 
lyceuin  lecturer,  aud  was  au  accomplished  orator  ou 
public  occasions.  He  died  at  Montpelier,  June  6, 
1868. 

REA,  John  Patterson,  soldier  and  commander* 
In-chief  of  the  G.  A.  K.  (1887-88),  was  born  at  Lower 
Oxford,  Pa.,  Oct.  18,  1840.  He  went  to  the  village 
school,  and  then  worked  in  a factory.  In  April, 
1861,  after  removal  to  Ohio,  lie  enlisted  as  a private 
in  a three-months’  regiment,  the  lltii  Ohio  infantry. 
When  the  three  months  were  over,  he  joined  the  1st 
Ohio  cavalry  as  second  lieutenant, 
and  was  promoted  to  be  tlrst  lieu- 
tenant in  1802  ; captain  in  1863  ; 
and  in  the  same  year  was  b revolted 
major  for  gallant  services.  Dur- 
ing three  years  and  four  months' 
service  in  the  1st  Ohio  volunteer 
cavalry  he  was  only  eight  days  ab- 
sent, and  that  was  wheu  he  was 
taken  prisoner.  He  was  in  all  the 
battles  and  campaigns  of  his  regi- 
meiit,  which  was  a part  of  Gen.  Eli 
Long’s  cavalry  brigade,  army  of  the 
Cumberland  ; be  served  until  ill 
health  compelled  him  to  resign, 
Nov.  28. 1864.  In  his  twenty-fourth 
year  he  entered  the  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity  at  Delaware.  O.,  where  he 
/Ct  was  graduated  in  1867.  Returning 

to  Pennsylvania,  he  studied  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1868. 
The  next  year  he  was  appointed,  by  Pres.  Grant, 
assessor  of  internal  revenue  for  the  ninth  Pennsyl- 
vania district,  holding  the  position  for  over  four 
years.  Then  removing  to  Minnesota  for  a time,  he 
edited  the  “Minneapolis Tribune.”  In  May,  1877,  he 
again  licgan  to  practice  law,  and  was  elected  Judge  of 
probate  of  Hennepin  county,  Minn.,  to  which  oflice 
he  wns  re-elected.  He  was  district  judge  of  the 
fourth  Minnesota  district,  and  in  1386  was  again 
chosen  for  this  position.  He  resigned  his  judgeship 
in  1890,  and  returned  to  practice.  From  1883  to 
1886,  he  was  commissary -general  of  Minnesota.  In 
1887  Judge  Rea  was  given  the  highest  honor  the 
G.  A.  II.  Could  bestow  upon  him,  that  of  com* 
mander-in-chief.  He  was  a charter  member  of  the 
post  at  Piqua,  O..  1866  ; was  commander  of  post 
No.  84  of  Lancaster,  Pa.;  department  commander 
of  Minnesota,  1883,  and  in  18n4  senior  vice-com- 
mander-in chief.  He  was  president  of  the  Phi  Kappa 
Psi  intercollegiate  fraternity  I860  to  1892.  He  was 
appointed  by  Pres.  Cleveland  one  of  the  olllcial 
visitors  to  West  Point  Military  Academy  for  1893. 

CLARKE,  Augustus  Peck,  physician,  was 
born  in  Pawtucket,  R.  L,  Sept.  24,  1883.  His 
father,  Seth  Darling  Clarke,  was  of  the  eighth  gen- 
eration in  descent  from  Joseph  Clarke,  who,  with  his 
wife,  Alice  (Pepper)  Clarke,  came  with  the  first 
settlers  from  Plymouth.  England,  to  Dorchester, 
Mass.,  in  1630.  Dr.  Clarke’s  great-grandfather, 
Ichabod  Clarke,  was  a captain  in  the  war  of  the  rev- 
olution, ami  his  grandfather,  Edward  Clarke,  served 
in  the  war  of  1812.  Dr.  Clarke's  mother  (nee 
Fanny  Peek)  was  sixth  in  descent  from  Joseph 
Peck,  who  came  from  Becclcs,  England,  to  Hing- 
ham.  Mass.,  in  the  year  16!ts.  Her  father,  Joel 
Peck,  fought  under  Gen.  Washington  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Rhode  Islaud,  Aug.  27,  1778.  Dr.  Clarke 
completed  his  preparatory  course  in  the  Univer- 
sity grammar  school,  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  en- 
tered Brown  University  in  September,  1856,  receiv- 
ing the  degree  of  A.M.  in  the  class  of  1860. 
Before  the  close  of  his  academic  course  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  medicine  under  the  direction  of 


Lewis  L.  Miller,  M.D.,  of  Providence,  entered  Har 
vard  University  Medical  School,  and  received  the 
degree  of  M.l).  in  the  class  of  1862.  lu  August, 
1861,  he  was  a p [minted  assistant  surgeon  of  the  6th 
New  York  cavalry,  served  under  Gen.  McClellan, 
in  1862,  and  was  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  aud  ia 
the  engagements  at  Mcchaniesville,  Gaines’s  Mill, 
and  Peach  Orchard.  At  the  battle  of  Savage’s  Sta- 
tion, Va.,  June  29,  1862,  he  was  made  prisoner,  but 
was  allowed  to  continue  his  professional  services, 
and  remained  with  the  wounded  until  all  were  ex- 
changed. He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  surgeon 
of  lus  regiment.  May  5,  1868,  and  served  subse- 
quently under  Gens.  Meade,  Sheridan,  and  Grant,  un- 
til the  surrender  at  Appomattox.  During  four  years' 
service  he  partieqiatcd  in  upward  of  eighty-two  bat- 
tles aud  engagements,  was  frequently  complimented 
in  the  reports  of  his  superior  officers,  aud  “for  faithful 
aud  meritorious  service  ” was  appointed  brevet  col- 
onel. After  the  completion  of  his  military  service,  in 
1865,  he  traveled  abroad,  and  attended  "the  various 
medical  schools  and  hospitals  in  London.  Paris.  Leip- 
zig. and  other  great  medical  centres,  for  the  purpose 
of  titling  himself  more  particularly  for  obstetrical, 
gynecological,  and  surgical  work.  On  bis  return, 
m 1866,  he  removed  to  Cambridge,  Mass.,  where  he 
soon  established  a high  reputation  as  a practitioner. 
Dr.  Clarke  is  a member  of  the  Massachusetts  Medi- 
cal Society. and  has  l»cen  one  of  its  councillors;  a 
member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine; 
American  Medical  Association,  and  vice-president  of 
that  body  for  1895-96;  American  Association  of  Ob- 
stetricians and  Gynecologists;  president  of  the  Gyne- 
cological Society  of  Boston,  1891-92;  a vice-president 
of  the  Pan-American  Medical  congress.  1898;  mem- 
ber of  the  Ninth  International  Medical  congress, 
Washington,  D.  1887;  of  the  tenth,  at  Berlin 
Germany.  1890;  ami  of  the  eleventh,  at  Rome,  Italy 
1894;  before  each  of  which  be  read  papere;  a dele 
gate  to  the  British  Medical  Association,  in  1890 
and  to  medical  societies  at  Paris  in  the  same  vear 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Cambridge  fcoci 
ety  for  Medical  Improvement,  iu  1868,  and  was  its 
secretary  from  1870-75;  also  a member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Public  Health  Association;  of  the  military  or- 
der of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the 
United  States,  and  one  of  the 
hoard  of  officers  of  the  latter 
in  1894-95.  After  the  close  of 
the  congress  in  Berlin  he  again 
visited  the  great  cities  of  Eu- 
rope, including  London,  Edin- 
burgh, Paris,  and  Vienna,  de- 
voting himself  to  the  study  of 
their  hospital  service.  While 
pursuing,  in  1865-66,  his  medi- 
cal studies  under  Messrs.  I a- 
maire  of  Paris,  and  Cmle  of 
Leipzig,  he  became  impressed 
with  tlicimportanceof  adopting 
antiseptic  i nensu  res  fi  >rca  trying 
on  successful  surgical  work,  and 
thus  became  one  of  the  earliest 
ad  vocates  of  t his  met  hod  of  pro- 
cedure. Dr.  Clarke,  In  the  midst, 
of  the  multitudinous  duties  of  his  professional  work, 
has  been  able  to  make  important  researches  relating 
to  gynecology,  and  to  abdominal  surgery,  and  has 
contributed  articles  frequently  to  different  medical 
societies  and  journals,  as  well  as  to  the  public  press. 
Among  his  contributions  to  medical  literature  may 
be  mentioned;  “ Recto-Vaginal  Fistula,  its  Etiology 
and  Surgical  Treatment”  (“Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,”  1894).  Dr.  Clarke  has 
been  consulting  physician  to  Middlesex  Hospital  and 
Dispensary  since  1892,  and  professor  of  gynecology 
and  abdominal  surgery  iu  the  College  of  Physicians 
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and  Surgeons  of  Boston.  Mass.,  since  1893,  and  dean 
of  the  faculty  since  1894.  He  was  president  of  the 
Cambridge  Art  Circle.  1890-91;  member  of  Cam 
bridge  city  council.  1871,  '73,  '74,  and  during  the 
last  year,  wns  an  alderman,  and  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  health.  I)r.  Clarke  married.  Oct.  23, 
1861,  Mary  II.  Gray,  author  and  poet.  They  have 
two  daughters. 

CLARKE,  Mary  Hannah  (Gray),  author  and 
poet,  was  born  in  Bristol,  It.  I.,  March  28,  1880, 
daughter  of  Gideon  and  Hannah  Ome  (Metcalf) 
Gray.  She  was  a great-granddaughter  of  Col. Thomas 
Gray  of  Bristol,  U.  I.,  an  illustrious  officer  in  the 
revolutionary  war,  and  a direct  descendant  of  John 
Gray,  an  English  gentleman,  who  traced  his  decent 
to  the  John  do  Gray,  that  came  over  with  William 
the  Conqueror.  John  Gray’s  son.  Edward,  horn  in 
1623  in  Staph-ford,  Tawney,  Essex  county,  England, 
emigrated  in  1643  to  Plymouth,  Mass.,  and  became 
the  richest  merchant  of  the  colony.  Mrs.  Clarke 
spent  her  early  years  at  her  father's  homestead,  a 
portion  of  the  Mount.  Hope  lands  obtained  from  King 
Philip,  iho  Indian  chief.  She  was  educated  at  the 
public  schools  of  her  native  town,  at  Miss  Easter- 
tirooks  Young  Isidies’  School  in  Bristol,  and  subse- 
quently at  East  Greenwich  Academy,  R.  I.  She  after- 
ward went  to  Boston,  where  she  devoted  herself  to 
the  study  of  tine  arts,  including  painting,  poetry,  and 
music.  She  was  married,  Oct.  23.  1861,  to  Dr.  Au- 
gustus P.  Clarke,  surgeon  of  the  U.  S.  army,  and 
since  widely  known  in  this  country  as  a writer  on 
subjects  pertaining  to  obstetrics  and  gynecology.  At 
an  early  age  Mrs.  Clarke  displayed  marked  literary 
talent.  She  wrote  extensively  for  magazines  and 
for  the  public  press,  and  was  the  author  of  many 
dramas,  lyric  poems,  and  operettas. 
She  assumed  different  pen  names,  but 
wns  chiefly  known  in  print  ns  “ Nina 
Gray  Clarke.”  The  titles  of  some  of 
her  works  are:  " Elbe,  Fairy  Queen 
of  Dolls,"  for  which  she  received  the 
prize  awarded  by  the  Cambridge 
''Tribune”  in  1880;  “Prince  Puss- 
in-Boots;"  “Golden  Hair  and  her 
Knight  of  the  Beanstalk  in  the  En- 
chanted Fonv-.t;”  “Ohed  Owlerand 
the  Prize  Writers;"  " How  I Came  to 
Leave  Town,  and  What  Came  of  It;” 
“ Edith  Morton,  the  Sensible  Young 
Lady;”  “The  Story  that  the  Wil- 
low Basket  Told  to  Faith  Fairchild;” 
“English  Lyrics,”  and  “Home.” 
Mrs.  Clarke  also  comjkised  a num- 
ber of  songs:  “ Were  it  not  for 
Dreams,”  “Just  Like  Cinderella” 
(an  operetta);  “Jack  Frost’s  Visit  to  the  Fairies” 
(an  operetta);  “Twittering  Swallow;”  “Robin, 
Robin,  Bold  and  Free;”  " Down  by  the  River;” 
“Not  to  Blaine;”  “ Four-Leafed  Clover.”  As  an 
artist,  the  many  pictures  painted  by  her,  in  both 
water-color  and  oil,  have  commanded  much  atten- 
tion from  connoisseurs  of  art.  Although  endowed 
with  nianv  unusual  gifts,  she  nevertheless  sought  to 
improve  her  talents  by  unremitting  application  of 
all  her  powers.  She  traveled  extensively  through- 
out Europe,  visiting  many  of  the  chief  cities  for  ob- 
servation, and  was  thus  enabled  to  gaiu  from  tho 
masters  an  inspiration  for  greater  work.  She  died 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  May  31,  1892,  Her  two 
daughters  are  graduates  of  UndclifTe  College. 

BOREN,  Samuel  Hampson,  pioneer  planter 
and  financier,  was  bom  in  Gibs  county,  Tenn., 
Dec.  3,  1811,  the  sou  of  Cant.  James  Boren  (horn 
Aug.  3,  1781,  in  Georgia).  Mr.  Boren's  grandfather, 
Nicholas  Boren,  died  in  Gibson  county,  Ind,,  at  the 
age  of  eighty.  Ilis  wife  was  a Hampson,  and  from 


her  Mr.  Boren  derived  his  second  name.  Mr.  Bor- 
en's mother  was  originally  Jane  Blair,  born  in  North 
Carolina,  Aug.  27.  1791,  the  daughter  of  a very 
wealthy  planter,  Mr.  Boren  received  only  a limited 
academic  education  until  the  age  of  eighteen,  when 
he  thoroughly  schooled  himself  in  a college  course 
while  teaching  as  the  principal  of  a small  Tennessee 
school.  In  November,  1838,  he  removed  from  Ten- 
nessee to  Nacogdoches,  then  the  principal  town  in 
the  Republic  of  Texas,  where  for  sixteen  years  he 
led  the  life  of  a planter.  In  1846  he  volunteered 
from  Nacogdoches  and  served  in  the  Mexican  war 
with  distinction  us  a lieutenant  of  cavalry  under 
Gen.  Zachary  Taylor,  being  in  the  battles  of  Mon- 
terey and  Buena  Vista.  In  1854  lie  removed  to 
Tyler,  where  be  entered  the  cotton  business.  Ho 
was  very  successful,  and  iu  1871,  his  son,  Capt.  B. 
N.  Boren,  look  churge  of  a branch  house  in  Gnlvcs- 
ton.  Mr.  Boren  was  one  of  the  best  financiers  in 
Texas,  and  his  opinion  ami  advice  were  sought  by 
capitalists  and  financiers.  He  made  an  extensive 
and  valuable  addition  to  the  city  of  Tyler,  and  that 
city  named  one  of  its  thorough- 
fares in  his  honor.  He  was  a 
director  in,  and  a chief  promoter 
and  original  incor|H>rator  in  both 
the  Texas  and  St.  Louis  Rail- 
road Co.,  and  iu  the  East  Texas 
Fire  Insurance  Co.  He  was  a 
director  in  a leading  hank,  and 
aided  and  encouraged,  by  gen- 
erous donations,  many  enter- 
prises that  built  up  eastern  Texas. 

Mr.  Boren  was  a staunch  Demo- 
crat, having  lieou  reared  in  the 
Polk  and  Jackson  school  of 
politics,  and  served  as  a dele- 
gate to  three  Democratic  state 
conventions.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  tho  Christian  church 
and  was  a master  Mason.  On 
Feb.  21,  1839,  In  Nacogdoches, 

TeX.,  he  was  married  to  Sarah  A.,  daughter  of  CoL 
Benjamin  Ismg,  who  fought  under  Gen.  Jackson, 
lieiugin  the  battles  of  the  Horseshoennd  New  Orleans. 
In  the  winter  of  1814  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  kept 
on  a man-of-war  until  the  spring  of  the  following 
year  when  he  was  exchanged.  After  the  war  ho 
was  colonel  of  militia  in  Bedford  county,  Tenn. 
He  was  handsome  and  popular,  famous  for  ids  integ- 
rity and  generosity.  Mrs.  Boren's  mother,  Mary 
Moore  Dickson,  was  a granddaughter  of  Gen.  Joseph 
Dickson,  of  North  Carolina,  a revolutionary  officer. 
Marv  Dickson  Long,  upon  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band. Col.  Benjamin  Long,  with  herchildren removed 
iu  the  winter  of  1836  to  the  Republic  of  Texas, 
locating  at  Nacogdoches,  the  home  of  her  cousin,  J. 
Pinckney  Henderson,  the  first  governor  of  the  state 
of  Texas.  Mrs.  Boren  was  an  accomplished  and 
fascinating  woman,  and  was  pronounced  by  Gen. 
Thomas  J.  Rusk  the  handsomest  young  lady  ill  the 
Republic  of  Texas.  Mrs.  Boreu’s  brother,  Col.  Rich- 
ard R.  Long,  was  postmaster  at  Tyler  during  Pres. 
Cleveland's  llrst  administration;  her  nephew,  R.  B. 
Long,  Jr.,  is  mayor  of  Tyler,  and  another  nephew, 
John  B.  Long,  of  Rusk,  was  a member  of  the  fifty- 
second  congress,  from  the  second  district  of  Texas. 
By  ltis  mat  nage  with  Miss  Long,  Mr.  Boren  had  eight 
children,  James  N.  (who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Richmond,  Kv..  in  1863).  Capt.  Benjamin  N.,  of  Dal- 
las (formerly  of  Galveston),  and  Richard  I,.,  of  Colo- 
rado, Tex.  ’ Mrs.  Franklin  Newman  Gary  (see  VoL 
IV.,  p.  387),  Mrs.  Oliver  Loftin,  Mrs.  James  A. 
Pegues,  and  Mrs.  Charles  Q.  Goodman,  all  of  Tvler, 
and  Mrs.  Sawnio  Robertson  of  Dallas.  Mr.  Boren 
died  Sept.  28,  1881,  and  Mrs.  Boren  died  Aug.  10, 
1888. 
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WILLIAMS,  Ephraim,  founder  of  Williams 
College,  was  born  at  Newton,  Mass.,  Feb.  24,  1715. 
He  was  the  son  of  a colonel  of  the  same  name  (1691- 
1754).  grandson  of  Ibuhc  Williams,  (1038-1708)  by  bis 
second  wife,  and  great-grandson  of  Robert.  Williams, 
who  settled  at  Roxbury  in  1038.  After  muking 
several  voyages  lie  removed  with  his  father  to 
Stockbridge,  ller k shire  co.  He  was  a captain  in 
the  French  wars,  serving  in  several  Canadian  cam- 
paigns, showing  talent  as  a military  officer.  He 
had  commnnd  of  a line  of  forts  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Connecticut  river, and  lived  at  Fort  Massachusetts 
on  the  Hoosick  river,  three  or  four  miles  east  of  the 
site  of  Willinmstown.  This  was  surrendered  to  the 
French  and  Indiuus  in  1740,  while  he  was  absent  on 
one  of  his  northern  errands, 
but  was  rebuilt  and  garrison- 
ed in  1747.  After  the  war  he 
retired  to  Hatfield.  In  1755 
he  was  colonel  of  a regiment 
sent  to  join  Sir  W.  Johnson  in 
the  expedition  against  Crown 
Point.  With  200  Mohawks 
and  1.000  whites,  among 
whom  were  several  of  his  re- 
latives, be  advanced  to  at- 
taek  Diesknu,  fell  into  an 
ambuscade  at  Bloody  Pond, 
near  the  heat!  of  Iaikc 
George,  and  was  killed  by  t he 
first  lire,  Sept.  8,  1755.  ’ His 
party  retreated  to  the  main 
body,  and  during  the  day  re- 
pulsed the  enemy  in  battle. 
Being  unmarried  and  having, 
it  is  said,  a presentiment  of 
death,  he  had  made  his  will  at 
Albany,  July  22d  leaving  bis 
property  to  a school  among 
the  settlers  near  bis  borne. 
This  in  time  l>ecnme  valu- 
able; trustees  were  appointed 
iu  1785.  a school  was  opened 
in  1701  and  chartered  in  1793 
asa  college,  which,  like  the  town,  was  named  from  its 
benefactor.  He  is  commemorated  by  a rude  monu- 
ment set  up  iu  1854  by  the  Alumui  on  the  spot 
where  he  fell.  His  bequest  for  the  purposes  of  edu- 
cation seems  to  have  grown  out  of  both  his  respect 
for  learning  and  his  affection  for  the  settlers  among 
whom  his  military  life  was  passed.  He  was  of  a 
warm,  generous  disposition,  with  a winning  ease 
ami  politeness,  and  though  lie  was  not  much  indebt- 
ed to  schools  for  his  education,  is  said  to  have  had  a 
taste  for  books,  and  cultivated  the  society  of  men  of 
letters. 


FITCH,  Ebenezer,  first  president  of  Williams 
College  (1793-1815),  was  born  at  Norwich,  Conn., 
Sept.  26,  1756.  son  of  I)r.  Jabcz  Fitch,  a physician 
of  considerable  eminence,  and  Lydia  (Huntingdon) 
Fitch.  The  son  passed  his  childhood  at  Canterbury, 
Conn.,  which  gave  rise  to  the  erroneous  idea  that  he 
was  also  horn  there,  a fact  that  was  even  engraved 
upon  his  tombstone.  He  was  fitted  for  college  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Jumes  Cogswell,  for  some  years  a min- 
ister in  Canterbury.  From  his  earliest  boyhood  lie 
contemplated  entering  the  ministry,  and  his  excel- 
lence in  study  and  in  conduct  werc’tnarked,  both  at 
school  and  at  home.  He  was  graduated  with  houor 
at  Yale  College  in  the  fall  of  1777,  a commence- 
ment which,  owing  to  the  distracted  state  of  the 
country  in  consequence  of  the  revolutionary  war,  was 
attended  by  but  few.  The  next  two  years  he  spent 
in  New  Haven  as  a resident  graduate,  aud  a part  of 
a year  at  Hanover,  N.  J.,  teaching  an  academy.  In 
1780  lie  received  the  degree  of  A.M.,  with  the.  ap- 
pointment of  tutor  in  Yale  College.  This  office  he 
resigned  in  1783  to  form  a mercantile  connection 
with  Henry  Daggett,  of  New  Haven,  and  iu  June  of 
the  same  year  he  went  to  London  to  purchase  goods, 
which,  owing  to  his  ignorance  iu  business  matter's, 
were  wholly  unsuited  to  the  simple  wants  of  the  Con- 
necticut people,  and,  hence,  involved  him  in  serious 
jiecuniary  embarrassment,  from  which  he  was  unable 
to  extricate  himself  fora  number  of  years.  In  1786  he 
was  a second  time  elected  to  the  office  of  instructor  iu 
Ynlc  College,  and  until  1791  officiated  as  senior  tutor 
and  librarian.  During  his  tutorship  he  connected  him- 
self with  the  college  church,  and  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  May,  1790.  He  was  elected  preceptor  of 
the  Academy  of  Williamstown,  Mass.,  in  1790.  and 
on  0(3.  20. 1791,  commenced  teaching  a school  there, 
which  subsequently  attained  great  prosperity.  Iu 
June,  1793,  the  institution  at  Williamstown.  known 
as  the  Williamstown  Free  School,  received  from  the 
general  court  of  Massachusetts  a charter  for  a col- 
lege, and  In  August  of  the  same  year  Mr.  Fitch  was 
elected  president.  The  first  commencement  of  "Wil- 
liams College  was  held  on  the  first  Wednesday  in 
September,  1795,  President  Fitch  having  been  or- 
dained a minister  of  the  gospel  on  June  17th  previ 
ous.  In  1800  be  received  the  honorary  degree 
of  D.  D.  from  Harvard  University.  He  pre- 
sided over  Williams  College,  with  a marked  de- 
gree of  ability  and  success,  for  twenty-two  years. 
Through  his  wise  and  prudent  direction  of  its  earlier 
affairs  was  the  institution's  later  prosperity  made 
possible.  His  most  distinguishing  characteristics 
were  purity  and  benevolence,  and  through  his  |rt- 
sonal  aid  many  students  without  means  of  their  own 
were  enabled  to  obtain  a college  education.  Upou 
bis  resignation  from  the  presidency  in  1815  he  be- 
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came  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  West 
Bloomfield,  X.  Y„  and  remained  there  twelve  years, 
and  after  resigning  continued  to  preach  tK-casionully 
until  the  time  of  his  death,  March  21,  1835}. 

MOORE,  Zephaniah  Swift,  second  president 
of  Williams  College  (1815-21).  (8ee  Vol.  V..  p.  307.) 

GRIFFIN,  Edward  Dorr,  third  president  of 
Williams  College  (1821-30).  was  horn  at  East  Had- 
dain,  Conn.,  Jan.  0.  1770,  the  son  of  a prosperous 
farmer.  He  was  prepared  forcollege  under  the  Rev. 

Joseph  Vaill,  of  Hadlyne,  en- 
tered Yale  College  in  1780,  and 
was  graduated  with  honor  in 
1790.  On  leaving  college  he 
became  principal  of  an  acad- 
emy at  Derby,  Conu.,  and  at  the 
same  time  liegau  the  study  of 
law.  In  the  summer  of  1791  a 
severe  illness  turned  his  thoughts 
in  the  direction  of  the  ministry, 
and  upon  his  recovery  he  relin- 
quished the  study  of  law,  en- 
tered upon  the  study  of  theol- 
ogy under  the  direction  of  tho 
Rev.  I)r.  Jonathan  Edwards,  of 
New  Haven,  and  was  licensed  to 
preach  Oct.  31,  1792.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1793,  he  began  to  preach  in 
New  Salem,  where  a great  reviv- 
al of  religion  was  brought  about 
in  consequence.  His  subsequent  ministrations  in 
othereommunlties  were  equally  successful.  On  June 
4.  1795,  lie  was  ordained,  and  installed  pastor  of  tho 
Congregational  Church  of  New  Hartford.  The  win- 
ter of  1800  was  spent  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  and  in  1801 
he  entered  upon  a pastornte  ut  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  which  continued  for  more 
than  seven  years.  He  received  the  degree  of  l).  D. 
from  Union  College  in  1808;  in  1809  accepted  tho 
professorship  of  pulpit  eloquence  at  Andover,  and 
in  1811  took  charge  of  the  newly  organized 
Evangelical  Church  on  Park  street,  Boston.  For  a 
time  he  Ailed  the  chair  of  sacred  rhetoric  at  An- 
dover; in  February,  1812,  assisted  at  Salem  in  tho 
ordination  of  the  first  five  missionaries,  who  were 
sent  into  the  foreign  field  bv  the  American  Board  ; 
and  in  the  winter  of  1812  delivered  his  celebrated 
Park  street  lectures.  His  return  to  Newark  in 
1815  was  marked  by  a general  and  widespread  re- 
vival of  religion.  In  1817  he  published  a notable 


work  on  the  atonement.  In  the  spring  of  1821  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  college  at  Danville.  Kv., 
and  also  to  the  same  position  in  a college  in  Cincin- 
nati, O.,  both  of  which  offices  he  declined.  In  Au- 
gust of  the  same  year  he  was  chosen  president  of  'Wil- 
liams College,  “ his  reputation  being  precisely  what 
was  needed  for  the  college  at  such  n crisis,”  said  Dr. 
Ilopkins.  This  prediction  was  more  than  verified  at  the 
lime  when  the  legislature  granted  a charter  for  Am- 
herst College  in  preference  to  Williams,  an  act  which 


threatened  to  seriously  affect  the  latter's  usefulness, 
but  which  was  rendered  harmless  through  the  prompt 
and  energetic  conduct  of  President  Griffin.  He  at 
once  scoured  funds  to  tho  amount  of  $12,000 — the 
first  thousand  of  winch  was  subscribed  by  himself — 
and  so  strengthened  the  institution  in  every  possible 
way  that  its  success  was  unassailable.  At  a later 
period  of  financial  distress  he  voluntarily  surren- 
dered a considerable  portion  of  his  annual  salary  that 
the  funds  of  the  college  might  be  unimpaired,  an 
example  that  was  immediately  followed  by  the  rest 
of  the  faculty.  His  administration  was  furthei 
marked  by  the  organization  of  the  Alumni  Society  of 
Williams  College ; by  the  erection  of  several  new 
buildings — among  them  the  college  chapel;  by  the 
establishment  of  the  professorship  of  rhetoric  and 
morn)  philosophy  ; and  by  a distinct  growth  in  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  entire  community.  Upon  his  re- 
tirement from  official  life  Dr.  Griffin  returned  foi 
the  third  time  to  Newark.  On  Slay  17,  179(1.  lie 
was  married  to  Frances,  daughter*  of  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Huntingdon,  of  Coventry,  Codh.  Two 
daughters  were  born  to  them.  He  was  a prolific 
writer,  three  volumes  of  his  sermons  having  been 
published,  while  his  contributions  to  religious  peri- 
odicals were  varied  and  numerous.  He  died  Nov.  8, 
1887.  having  preached  thcG<»s|>el  for  forty-five  years. 

HOPKINS,  Mark,  fourth  president  of  Williams 
College  (1838-72).  was  born  In  Stockbridge,  Mass., 
Feb.  4,  1802.  He  came  of  English  ancestry,  the 
earliest  American  representa- 
tive being  John  Hopkins,  who 
settled  iu  Cambridge  in  1834. 

His  son,  Stephen,  established 
himself  at  W uterbury  in  1880, 
where  he  built  a mill  on  what 
is  now  known  as  Mad  river. 

Here  his  eldest  son,  John,  l»e- 
camc  town  clerk,  and  was  the 
father  of  Timothy  Hopkins, 
who  became  a person  of  great 
influence,  officiating  at  var- 
ious times  as  constable,  se- 
lectman, grand  juror,  and  mod- 
erator of  the  town  meeting, 
and  holding  the  office  of  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  for  eight 
years,  while  he  represented  tho 
town  many  times  in  the  gen- 
eral court.  He  died  in  1749. 

Ills  son.  Samuel,  born  in 
1721,  was  the  celebrated  divine,  whose  theological 
doctrines  created  a new  epoch  in  New  England 
religious  development.  Another  son.  Mark,  became 
a colonel  of  the  Berkshire  militia  in  1778,  and  served 
In  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  was  otherwise  note- 
worthy as  the  first  lawyer  of  Berkshire  county. 
Mark's  son,  Archibald,  was  a farmer,  who  lived  and 
died  at  Stockbridge— a man  of  lesser  parts,  perhaps, 
than  liis  distinguished  ancestors,  but  of  rugged 
worth.  He  married  a Mary  Curtis,  a tme  descend- 
ant of  the  early  Puritans.  To  this  couple  was  horn 
Mark,  and  two  younger  brothers,  Albert,  who  be- 
came a well-known  astronomer,  and  Henry.  whose 
early  promise  of  distinction  as  an  artist  was  nullified 
by  premature  death.  Mark  was  filter!  for  college 
partly  at  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  partly  by  his  uncle.  Rev: 
Jared  Curtis,  then  principal  of  Slockbridge  Academy, 
and  was  for  a short  while  an  inmate  of  Lenox  Acad- 
emy. Before  entering  college  he  taught  school  at 
Richmond.  In  1821  he  entered  Williams  College, 
founded  in  1755  by  Col.  Ephraim  Williams,  whose 
half-sister  was  the  mother  of  Electa  Sergeant,  after- 
wards Col.  Mark  Hopkins's  wife.  The  future  presi- 
dent was  thus  connected  by  blood  with  the  founder 
of  the  college.  In  1824  lie  was  graduated  with  the 
valedictory  as  B.  A.  The  following  year  he  became 
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6 tutor  in  the  college,  after  having  entered  the  medi- 
cal school  al  Pittsfield,  then  in  a flourishing  condi- 
tion. In  the  nuluiun  of  1827  he  resumed  his  medical 
studies,  and  was  graduated  from  Berkshire  Medical 
School  in  1829,  and  in  1890  prepared  to  settle  down  in 
New  York  city  asa  physician.  At  that  time,  however, 
I)r.  William  A.  Porter,  professor  of  moral  philosophy 
and  rhetoric  at  Williams  College,  died,  and  the  va- 
cant chair  was  offered  to  Murk  Hopkins,  and  was 
accepted  by  him  after  some  hesitation.  Thus  be- 
gan the  connection  which  was  to  last  for  over 
half  a century,  and  be  productive  of  such  great 
and  enduring  results.  On  Christmas  Day,  1882, 
he  married  Mary  Ilubbcll,  of  Williamstown,  and 
In  1838  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Berk- 
shire Association.  In  1886,  despite  the  fact  that 
lie  was  but  thirty-four  years  old.  he  bud  made  so 
powerful  an  impression  "by  his  loft  v character  and 
scholarly  attainments,  that  he  was  chosen  to  succeed 
to  the  presidency  of  the  college  in  the  place  of  Pres. 
Griffon,  resigned.  For  thirty-six  years  he  remained 
at  the  head  of  Williams  College,  and  brought  the 
institution  to  a high  state  of  efficiency  and  merited 
prosperity,  attracting  pupils  from  far-off  states  by 
the  mere  virtue  of  his  personal  renown.  Many  high 
positions  of  influence  and  trust  were  offered  him 
during  these  years,  hut  he  remained  faithful  to  his 


alma  mater.  Even  when  in  1873.  he  resigned  the 
presidency,  he  continued  to  give  his  invaluable  ser- 
vices as  professor  of  intellectual  and  moral  philos- 
ophy. He  also  retained  tin;  pastorate  of  the  college 
church,  the  duties  of  which  he  had  first  assumed  in 
1886.  As  an  educator,  a governor,  and  a moral 
philosopher,  Dr.  Hopkins  was  one  of  the  greatest 
men  New  England  has  produced.  He  was  a be- 
liever in  the  study  of  physiology,  as  the  true  basis 
for  the  upbuilding  of  moral  health,  and  ns  affording 
the  groundwork  for  a complete  understanding  of  the 
mind.  This  belief  that  the  physieal  nature  of  man 
could  not  be  ignored  in  the  successful  study  of  the 
intellectual  led  him  to  give  his  note  for  to  pur- 
chase an  illustrating  physical  manikin,  despite  the 
fact  that  his  salary  aid  not  amount  to  more  than 
$1,100.  He  raised  a portion  of  the  necessary  funds 
by  lecturing  during  the  winter,  hut  further  self- 
sacrifice  on  his  part  was  made  unnecessary  when,  in 
August,  1842,  the  college  trustees  voted  to  assume  the 
Cost  of  the  manikin,  and  that  Pres.  Hopkins’s  note  lto 
cancelled.  The  president's  heroic  effort  to  pay  for 
the  manikin  was  typical  of  the  man,  who  preferred 
to  work  noiselessly  to  accomplish  his  purposes,  rather 
than  ask  assistance  of  anyone.  This  quality  of  quiet 
determination  marked  Pres.  Hopkins's  who’le  career. 
When,  in  1808,  a serious  rebellion  of  the  students 
against  the  faculty  broke  out  during  bis  temporary 
absence,  it  needed  but  a few  masterly  words  front 
him  aud  a little  mingling  with  the  malcontents  to 
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restore  harmony,  which  his  consummate  tact  soon 
rendered  permanent.  Pres.  Hopkins  was  a great 
believer  in  the  Christian  influences  of  a college 
education,  and  perhaps  nocollege  president  ever  sent 
<»ut  so  great  a number  of  young  men  imbued  with 
the  influences  of  their  minister's  morn!  and  religious 
truiuiug.  Many  of  them  have  written  testimony  of 
the  faet  in  his  declining  years.  Asa  philosopher,  lie 
was  one  of  the  acutcst  thinkers  that  the  New 
World  has  produced,  and  it  is  perhaps  a matter  for 
regret  that  his  absorbing  duties  as  the  head  of  a great 
college  should  have  left  him  so  little 
time  to  formulate  to  the  full  the  philo- 
sophical system  of  which  ho  was  the  fa- 
ther. His  lectures  on  the  "Evidences 
of  Christianity.”  published  in  Boston  in 
1846,  and  again  in  1864.  have  attained 
to  the  rank  of  a text-book,  as  have  also 
his  •*  Outline  Study  of  Man  ” (New  York, 

1878),  and  bis  work  entitled  "The  Law 
of  Love,  and  Love  as  a Law”  (1869), 
which  may  he  regarded  as  the  fullest 
exposition  of  his  system.  The  first  ef- 
fort of  Jiis  to  attract  widespread  atten- 
tion was  his  master's  oration  on  "Mys- 
tery,” delivered  in  1827,  and  published 
the  following  year  in  the  "American 
Journal  of  Science  and  Arts.”  Other  works  from 
his  pen  are : " Miscellaneous  Essays  und  Discourses  " 
(1847);  “Lectures  on  Moral  Science ” (1862),  given 
first  before  the  Lowell  Institute ; “ Baccalaureate 
Sermons  and  Occasional  Discourses”  (1868); 
"Strength  and  Beauty”  (1874),  afterwards  revised 
and  republished  under  the  title  of  " Teachings  and 
Counsels  " (1884) ; nnd  his  last  production,  a collec- 
tion of  lectures  under  t ho  caption  of  "The  Scrip- 
tural Idea  of  Man  " (1883).  His  death  occurred  at 
Williamstown.  Mass.,  June  17,  1887. 

CHADBOT7RNE,  Paul  Ansel,  fifth  president 
of  Williams  College  (1872-81),  was  horn  at  North  Ber- 
wick. Me.,  Oct.  21, 1828.  Hclrecame  an  orphan  at  the 
age  of  thirteen,  and  thus  early  learned  the  lessons  of 
industry  and  self-reliance,  working  in  summer  on  the 
farm  of’  an  acquaintance  of  the  family,  and  in  winter 
acquiring  the  carpenter’s  trade  under  the  same  master, 
when  not  attending  the  district  school.  At  seventeen 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a drug- 
gist at  Great  Falls,  N.  H„  and 
I here  gained  anelemetitary  knowl- 
edge which  was  of  service  to 
him  in  lii.s  subsequent  chemi- 
cal studies.  Determining  to  ac- 
quire a good  education,  lie  en- 
tered Phillips  Exeter  Academy, 
supporting  himself  by  copying 
law  papers.  In  1846  he  en- 
tered Williams  College,  where 
lie  was  graduated  class  vale- 
dictorian in  1848.  During  these 
studeut  days  lie  acquired  an 
ardent  love  of  nature,  and  went 
rambling  among  the  mountain 
Scenery  about  Willinmstown,  ^ 
studying  the  local  flora,  fauna.  , 

and  mineral  treasures.  After  (_ 

graduation,  he  taught  for  a 
while  at  Freehold,  N.  J.;  then,  in  I860,  became 
principal  of  the  High  School  at  Great  Falls.  N.  II.; 
was  tutor  at  Williams  College  in  1851 ; and  subse- 
quently principal  of  Enst  Windsor  Academy,  Conn., 
while  pursuing  theological  studies  at  the  Theological 
Seminary  of  Connecticut.  In  October,  1858,  he  was 
licensed  to  preach,  and  in  the  same  year  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  chemistry  and  natural  history  at 
Williams  College.  In  1858  Dr.  Chadboume accepted 
the  chair  of  chemistry  and  natural  history  at  Bowdoin 
College,  and  continued  to  hold  the  two  professor- 
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fillips  concurrently  for  no  less  than  nine  years,  be- 
sides performing  similar  duties  in  the  Berkshire  Medi- 
cal College  until  its  discontinuance,  and  in  the  Medi- 
cal School  of  Maine.  For  twelve  years  be  delivered 
courses  of  lectures  at  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary,  ami 
lectured  also,  from  lime  to  time,  at  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  the  Lowell  Institute,  and  at  Western  Re- 
nerve  College.  His  professorial  labors  were  by  no 
means  con  Until  to  the  class-room.  His  (Mission  for 
scientific  research  was  such  that  his  pupils  were  invari- 
ably fired  with  his  own  enthusiasm,  and  accompanied 
him  on  longex|>eriitions.  Three  of  these,  undertaken 
for  the  purposes  of  exploration  and  the  collection  of 
specimens,  were  particularly  notable,  and  productive 
of  rich  results.  The  first  was  to  Newfoundland  in 
1855,  the  second  to  Florida  in  1857,  and  the  last  to 
Greenland  in  1861.  In  1859  I)r.  Cbadbourne  traveled 
in  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark  and  prolonged  his 
journey  to  Iceland,  and  thence  to  Greenland  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  geological  formations,  and  more 
particularly  in  order  to  solve  disputed  problems  in 
connection  with  geysers  and  volcanoes.  In  this  year 
he  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  natural  history,  on 
account  of  the  department  of  chemistry  being  placed 
under  a separate  head.  In  1864  lie  was  elected  Massa- 
chusetts state  senator,  and  made  his  mark  in  that 
legislative  body.  In  1866  he  accepted  an  invitation 
to  the  presidency  of  the  new  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College  at  Amherst.  He  devised  a new  system 
of  study,  aud  decided  the  location  of  the  college  build- 


ings. botanical  museum,  and  plant  houses  ; hut  at 
the  end  of  seven  months’  tenure  of  office,  disease  of 
the  lungs  compelled  him  to  seek  a more  genial 
climate.  He  liecome  president  of  the  Slate  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  at  Madison,  and  administered 
its  affaire  successfully  for  three  years,  when  he 
removed  to  Utah,  and  visited  the  mining  regions  of 
the  Rocky  mountains.  In  1872  lie  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  Williams  College,  to  succeed  the  revered 
Mark  Hopkins,  and  returned  to  the  scene  of  Ids 
former  labors  to  render  services  of  even  greater  and 
higher  scope.  His  administration  was  productive 
of  distinguished  results,  and  mark's!  an  era  of  ever- 
increasing  prosperity.  The  endowment  was  in- 
creased, the  college  grounds  beautified,  new  build- 
ings erected,  and  old  ones  repaired.  Pres.  Chad- 
bourne  impressed  himself  upon  the  students  ns  a limn 
of  inexhaustible  vitality,  great  resolution,  high  pur- 
pose. stern  integrity,  and  uulimit'sl  devotion  to 
work.  lie  increased  the  interest  of  the  public  in  the 
College,  which  his  great  predecessor  bad  awakened, 
and  thoroughly  established  their  confidence  in  it  us 
one  of  the  foremost  educational  institutions  of  the 
country.  The  number  of  students,  accordingly,  rap- 
idly increased,  and  the  college  was  definitely  placed 
upon  a basis  of  assured  prosperity.  In  1881,  how- 
ever, Pres.  Oh  ad  bourne  resigned,  in  order  to  devote 
himself  to  important  literary  labors.  During  this 
year  and  1882  be  was  mainly  engaged  in  the  editorial 


supervision  of  two  exhaustive  works : “ The  Wealth 
of  the  United  States,”  and  “ Public  Service  of  New 
York.”  These  laimra  he  varied  iu  the  summer  with 
researches  as  a mining  geologist  in  North  Carolina 
and  Dakota,  besides  sujK-rinteiuling  some  manufac- 
turing enterprises  of  his  at  William stown.  In  Jan- 
uary. 1882,  he  had  received  another  Invitation  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
and  finally,  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  he  decided 
to  accept  it.  Within  a year  the  institution  had  taken 
a fresh  start,  gather- 
ing around  it  new 
friends,  and  giving  ex- 
cellent promise  of  in- 
creased future  useful- 
ness, when  Pres,  Chad- 
boumc  was  suddenly 
called  away  by  death. 

He  was  a man  of  ex- 
traordinary force  of  r 

character,  of  attain-  t 

incuts  as  soli' l as  they 
were  varied, of  aChris- 
tianitv  as  genuine  as  it 
was  vigorous.  In  pub- 
lic affairs  lie-continued 
to  take  an  active  inter- 
est, even  after  his  ele- 
vation to  the  head  of  Williams  College, and  wasa  dole- 
gatetotho  national  Republican  conventional  Cincin- 
nati in  1876,  and  a presidential  elector  in  1880.  Various 
lennied  societies,  noth  at  home  and  abroad,  enrolled 
bimamougtbeir  membership.  He  was  given  thedegree 
of  LL.I).  from  Willlamsiu  1868,  and  that  of  I).D.  from 
Amherst  in  1872.  His  chief  published  works  are: 
"The  Relations  of  Natural  History  to  Intellect, 
Taste,  Wealth,  and  Religion”  (New  York.  1860); 
"Natural  Theology,” and  "Instinct  in  Animals  ami 
Men ’’(Boston,  1867  and  1872);  "Strength  of  Men, 
and  Stability  of  Nations”  (1878-77) ; and  “ Hope  of 
the  Righteous”  (1877).  Most  of  these  are  collections 
of  lectures  delivered  before  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion at  Washington,  and  the  Lowell  Institute  at  Bos- 
ton. Pres.  Cbadbourne  died  in  New  York  city,  Feb. 
88,  1888. 

CARTER,  Franklin,  sixth  president  of  Wil- 
liams College  (1881 — ),  was  born  in  Wntcrbury, 
Conn.,  Sept.  80,  1837.  He  fitted  for  college  at  Phil- 
lips Academy,  Andover,  Mass., 
where  he  completed  the  course 
iu  1855,  being  valcdicloriau  of 
his  class.  The  fall  of  that  year 
be  entered  Yale,  but  on  account 
of  impaired  health  was  Com- 
pelled to  leave  at  the  end  of 
liis  sophomore  year.  After  two 
years  of  rest  he  resumed  college 
work,  entered  the  junior  class  at 
Williams,  and  was  graduated 
iu  1863.  Early  in  1868  he  was 
professor  of  Latin  and 
Williams,  and  after 
eighteen  mouths  iu  Europe  as- 
sumed the  duties,  continuing 
in  charge  until  18<18  when  be 
ceased  to  teach  French.  He 
retained  the  chair  of  Latin  until 
1872,  when  he  accepted  the  pro- 
fessorship of  German  at  Yale  University.  He  then 
spent  a year  in  special  study  abroad  and  occupied 
the  chair  until  1881,  when  lie  was  elected  president 
of  Williams  College.  Two  years  later  he  also  be- 
came professor  of  Theology  in  that  institution.  He 
received  the  degree  of  St.  A.  from  Williams  and 
from  Jefferson  in  1864;  from  Yale  in  1874;  Pli.D 
from  Williams  in  18??;andLL.  D.  from Unionin  1881. 
He  has  served  as  trustee  iu  Andover  Theological 
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Seminary  and  in  Clarke  Institute  for  deaf  mutes. 
He  was  president  of  the  American  Modern  Lan- 
guage Association  nud  is  a member  of  various  liter- 
ary and  benevolent  organizations.  Some  of  bis  prin- 
cipal writings  are:  An  edition  of  “Ipbigenie  nuf 
Tauris  ” in  Whitney's  “German  Texts,  1879;  “A 
Biography  of  Mark  Hopkins  ” in  series  of  American 
Leaders,  i892;  "The  New  Translations  of  Lailcoon 
"Mr.  Lett  son's  Version  of  Middle  German  Epic;" 
“Science  and  Poetry;"  “ Bayard  Taylor's  Posthu- 
mous Books;”  and  various  other  works  with  articles 
contributed  to  the  “New  Englander.”  “On  Begess- 
inann's  Views  as  to  the  Weak  Preterit  of  the  Ger- 
manic Verbs;"  “ Did  Von  Der  Kurnberg compose  the 
present  form  of  Nibeluujgen  Lied?”  “On  Wilmann’s 
Theory  of  the  Authorship  of  the  Nibclungen  Lied” 
were  papers  in  the  “ Transactions  " of  the  Ameri- 
can Philological  Association.  He  has  published  ar- 
ticles iu  “Modern  Language  Transactions"  and  the 
“ American  Journal  of  Philology.”  I)r.  Carter  has 
delivered  many  addresses  before  learned  societies, 
and  baccalaureate  sermons  before  graduating  class- 
es. While  scholarly  in  his  tastes,  lie  is  eminently  a 
man  of  affairs,  and  his  work  for  the  college  has  lieen 
one  of  notable  progress.  During  his  presidency  be 
has  added  eighty  acres  to  the  college  domain,  se- 
cured over  ^l.tHtO.tKK)  for  new  buildings  and  en- 
larged endowments;  nine  new  professorships  and 
departments  have  been  established,  and  the  older  pro- 
fessorships liberally  furnished;  and  the  number  of 
students  in  attendance  lias  been  largely  increased. 
As  a teacher,  Dr.  Carter  is  a thorough  master  and 
a born  lender.  As  the  chief  executive  oflicer  of  the 
college  he  is  quick  iu  decision  uud  promptly  secures 
desired  results. 


HOPKINS,  Albert,  astronomer,  was  born  in 
Stockbridge,  Mass.,  July  14,  1807.  He  was  a 
brother  of  the  celebrated  Mark  Hopkins  (q.  v.). 
Like  his  brother  he  was  precocious  and  entering 
Williams  College  in  the  junior  class,  was  gran- 
uated  when  only  nineteen.  lie  then  sj>eut  a year  in 
the  study  of  agriculture  and  civil  engineering,  and 
returned  to  his  alma  mater  ns  professor  of 
mathematics  and  naturnl  philosophy  in  1829.  In 
1884  he  was  sent  abroad  to  mnke  purchases  of 
apparatus  for  the  college.  Hav- 
ing l>ecome  interested  in  as- 
tronomy, he  devoted  much 
study  to  the  science,  and  upon 
his  return  built  an  astronom- 
ical observatory  entirely  from 
his  own  means,  which  was 
eventually  donated  to  the  col- 
lege. By  this  liberality  Wil- 
liams College  was  the  first 
American  college  to  enjoy  the 
distinction  of  having  an  ob- 
servatory in  connection  with 
its  work.  In  18G9  a memorial 
professorship  of  astronomy 
with  an  endowment  of  $25,- 
000  was  established  by  David 
Dudley  Field,  with  the  stipu- 
lation t tint  its  income  should  be 
secured  to  Prof.  Hopkins  dur- 
ing his  lifetime.  Although  the 
equipment  of  the  observatory  was  not  of  the  finest, 
Prof.  Hopkins  made  many  important  discoveries, 
and  contributed  many  important  papers  upon  astro- 
nomical subjects  to  the  transactions  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Great  Britain.  He  had  great  versatility,  giv- 
ing instruction  in  French  for  a number  of  years,  be- 
sides becoming  a minister  of  the  gospel.  He  was  much 
devoted  to  his  ministerial  work , supplying  the  pulpits 
of  the  various  churches  in  town  and  vicinity,  besides 
acting  as  pastor  of  the  college  during  much  of  the 


time.  He  also  built  a missionary  chapel  almost  en- 
tirely at  his  own  expense,  at  White  Oaks,  where  he 
devoted  himself  to  philanthropic  work,  and  in  1808 
organized  it  into  a church.  He  was  moreover  a 
great  student,  of  botany,  and  it  was  he  who  first  or- 
ganized scientific  expeditions  in  connection  with  col- 
lege work.  He  founded,  while  at  Williams,  a natural 
history  society,  and  also  an  Alpine  club.  The  degree 
of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  in  1859  bv  Jeffer- 
son College,  and  he  was  elected  corresponding  fel- 


low of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. In  1841  fie  married  Louisa,  the  daughter  of  Rev. 
Edward  Payson.  She  was  a highly  gifted  lady, 
who  became  celebrated  as  an  author.  Slie  prepared 
the  question  books  for  the  Massachusetts  Sunday- 
school  Union,  apd  was  the  author  of  many  books 
for  the  young.  Prof.  Hopkins  died  in  W illiams- 
town,  May  24,  1872,  surviving  his  wife  ten  years. 

PINK&EY,  Fredrick,  author  and  statesman, 
was  born  at  sea,  Oct.  14,  1804,  while  his  parentswere 
returning  from  England  to  their  native  land.  His 
education  was  obtained  principally  at  the  Baltimore 
College  and  at  St.  Mary's  College,  where  be  was 
graduated  in  1825.  He  studied  law  tinder  Judge 
Purviance,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1825.  lie 
was  associated  with  his  brother,  Edward  C.  Pink 
ney,  in  the  publication  of  the  * ‘ Marylander, " and 
was  also  editor  of  the  “Chronicle,”  and  assistant  ed- 
itor of  the  “Patriot,”  published  in  Baltimore,  in 
which  he  published  a number  of  poems  and  literary 
essays.  Mr.  Pinkney  was  for  many  years  one  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  High  Courts  of  Chancery,  and, 
after  the  abolition  of  that  court,  he  was  made  one  of 
the  commissioners  in  the  circuit  court  of  Baltimore, 
which  office  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Ho 
was  appointed  assistant  attorney-general  under  the 
administration  of  Atty.-Geu.  Richardson,  and  held 
that  office  for  thirtv  years.  He  died  iu  Baltimore, 
Md..  June  18,  1878. 

VAN  NESS,  Cornelius,  jurist,  was  bom  in  Ver- 
mont, in  1808,  the  son  of  Gov.  Cornelius  P.  Van  Ness 
of  that  state.  * 1 le  went  to  Texas  ns  a volunteer  in  1886. 
While  his  father  was  American  minister  to  Spain, 
Cornelius  Van  Ness  was  secretary  of  the  Legntiou 
there,  and  acquired  a knowledge  of  the  Spanish  lang- 
uage. As  a lawyer  in  the  western  district  of  Texas, 
located  at  San  Antonio,  he  stood  well.  His  brother, 
a most  gallant  man,  was  a soldier  on  the  frontier,  a 
Santa  Fe  prisoner  in  1841,  and  a Mier  prisoner  iu 
1842-48—14.  From  1887  to  1842  he  was  a member 
of  congress,  and  was  rapidly  rising  in  public  esteem, 
when,  in  the  summer  of  1X12,  he  was  killed  by  a gun- 
shot caused  by  the  plunging  of  his  horse. 
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BALLOU,  Hosea,  2nd,  the  first  president 
of  Tufts  College  (1852-01),  wtis  born  in  Guilford, 
Vt.,  Oct.  18,  1790.  He  was  the  son  of  Asnhcl  Bal- 
lou, and  grand  nephew  of  Hosea  Ballou,  tile  famous 
Universalist  preacher,  who  died  in  Boston  in  June, 
1852.  His  childhood  and  youth  were  »|>enl  in  Hal- 
ifax. Vt.,  to  which  town  his  father  removed  soon 
after  the  birth  of  his  son.  He  early  manifested  a 
desire  for  learning.  He  uttended  school  in  Halifax, 
acquired  the  rudiments  of  Latin  under  the  tuition  of 
Rev.  Thomas  H.  Wood.  The  means  of  the  father 
did  not  permit  the  sending  of  the  lK>y  to  college. 

The  rising  fame  of  his  uncle 
whs  the  occasion,  no  doubt  of 
turning  his  attention  early  to 
the  l.'nivcrsulist  ministry.  His 
first  settlement  was  in  the  town 
of  Stafford,  Conn.,  where  he  re- 
mained four  or  five  years.  The 
Universalistsof  Roxbury  erected 
u church  which  was  dedicated 
in  1821,  Hosea  Ballou,  Sr.  preach- 
ing the  sermon  of  dedication. 
It  was  at  his  suggestion,  and 
largely  through  his  influence, 
that  u call  was  given  to  his 
young  nephew  to  the  pastorate 
in  Roxbury.  He  was  installed, 
July  26,  1821.  Here  he  mani- 
fested not  only  great  fidelity  in 
the  pastoral  office  but  also  those 
solid  and  scholarly  qualities  for 
which  he  was  ever  afterwards  distinguished.  In 
May,  1822.  he  liecamc  associated  with  the  elder 
Ballou  and  Thomas  YVhittcmoru  in  the  editorship  of 
the  “ Universalist  Magazine,”  a publication  which 
for  many  years  exerted  a powerful  influence.  In 
1824  Mr.  Ballou  proposed  to  Mr.  Wliittcmorc  the 
collaboration  of  a history  of  Universal  ism,  in  which 
he  was  to  write  the  ancient  history  of  the  doctrine, 
and  Mr.  Whittemore,  thenuslern.  The  “ Ancient  His- 
tory of  Universalisin  from  the  Time  of  the  Apostolic 
Fathers  to  the  Reformation  ” was  published  In  1829, 
having  lieeu  about  five  years  in  preparation.  Mr. 
Ballou  entered  upon  tills  task,  for  which  be  bad  extra- 
ordinary qualifications,  with  great  avidity.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  scholars  that,  so  far  as  the  first  six  cen- 
turies are  concerned,  lie  exhausted  the  subject.  To 
Mr.  Ballou  also  must  be  attributed  the  rise  of  the 
“ Universalist  Expositor,”  which  afterwords  became 
the  “ Universalist  Quarterly.”  At  first  Hosea  Bal- 
lou. Sr.  was  associated  witli  him  in  t he  editorship 
of  the  magazine,  hut  later  on  the  Rev.  T.  Slarr  King 
was  his  associate.  It  was  through  this  medium  that 
Mr.  Ballou  communicated  articles  which  for  learn- 
ing and  vigor  commanded  the  attention  of  scholars 
throughout  New  England.  After  a pastorate  in 
Roxbury  covering  a period  of  seventeen  years,  bo 
removed  to  Meal  ford,  where  lie  was  installed  In 
June,  1838.  His  literary  reputation  continued  to 
increase.  Harvard  University  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  I).  I),  in  1845.  in  the  autumn  of  1847 
Dr.  Ballou  gave  the  occasional  sermon  Iwfore  the 
Universalist  general  convention  which  held  its  ses- 
sions for  three  years  in  the  city  of  New  York.  In 
till*  sermon  he  took  the  ground  that  denominations 
live  by  their  institutions  and  that  no  denomination 
can  long  command  the  confidence  of  the  public  that 
does  not  maintain  at  least  one  respectable  college. 
The  sermon  produced  so  profound  an  impression 
that  steps  were  immediately  taken  for  the  gathering 
of  funds  for  a college.  As  the  result  of  this  move- 
ment. Tufts  College  was  incorporated  in  1852.  The 
Rev.  Thomas  ,1.  Sawyer,  D.  D.  was  first  elected  presi- 
dent. but  lie  declined  the  office,  and  in  May,  1853, 1)r. 
Ballou  was  chosen  to  the  place.  After  a prolonged 
tour  abroad,  visiting  the  different  educational  insli- 
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tutions  of  Europe,  lie  gave  some  time  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  New  England  colleges,  and  entered  upon 
bis  work  at  Tufts  College  in  the  latter  part  of  1854. 
The  institution  was  first  formally  opened  to  students 
in  the  autumn  of  1855.  Dr.  Ballou  displayed  great 
wisdom  and  prudence  in  the  organization  of  the  col- 
lege. By  his  hands  were  laid  the  foundations  out  of 
which  the  present  development  of  the  institution  hns 
come.  His  determination  was  that  the  college  should 
win  its  way  to  the  confidence  of  the  public  only  by 
adherence  to  the  highest  standard  of  scholarship.  But 
the  task  was  too  great  for  his  physical  strength.  In 
addition  to  the  work  of  administration,  he  taught 
almost  continuously  from  morning  until  night.  His 
great  attainments  made  him  a rare  teacher  of  history 
and  the  different  departments  of  philosophy.  Under* 
this  great  burden  of  lnbor  and  responsibility  his 
strength  gave  way.  and  in  May,  1861,  he  died. 
During  his  pastorate  in  Stafford,  I)r.  Ballou  married 
Clarissa  Hatch  of  Halifax,  Vt.,  who  survived  him 
about  fifteen  years.  By  her  he  had  two  sons  and 
three  daughters,  all  of  whom  are  now  dead. 

MINER,  Alonzo  Ames,  second  president  of 
Tufts  College  (1882-75).  (See  Vol.  I.,  p.  315.) 

CAFEN,  Elmer  Hewitt,  third  president  of 
Tufts  College  (1875 — -),  was  bom  in  Stoughton, 
Norfolk  co..  Mass.,  Apr.  5,  1838.  He  was  named 
for  the  Rev.  Elmer  Hewitt,  a Universalist  preacher 
still  living  (1898)  at  an  advanced  age,  in  Weymouth, 
Mass.  His  father.  Samuel  Cajien,  was  a sub- 
stantial citizen  of  Stoughton,  and  for  more  than 
twenty  years  one  of  the  selectmen.  On  his  moth- 
er’s side"  he  is  descended  from  the  Shepards,  prob- 
ably Ralnb  Shepard,  who  came  to  this  country  in 
1685,  ami  from  whom  the  Shepards  of  the  Old  Col- 
ony region  arc  supposed  to  be  descended;  and  he 
is  of  the  American  Capens  who  descended  from  a 
single  family,  Bernard,  and  his  two  sons  Samuel 
and  John,  w ho  settled  In  Dorchester  In  Its  early  his- 
tory. The  ancestry  hns  never  been  traced  oil  the 
other  side  of  the  ocean.  An  old  Bible  has,  however, 
liecn  discovered  in  Ix>ndon  containing  the  familiar 
names  Bernard,  John,  and  Samuel,  ending  probably 
with  the  Bernard  who  came  to  Dorchester.  This 
carries  the  genealogy  back  to  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Both  pater- 
nal and  maternal  ancestors  served 
as  minute  men  and  otherwise  in 
the  revolutionary  struggle.  He 
was  educated  in  the  old  district 
school  of  Stoughton;  the  Pierce 
Academy,  Mioaleborougb ; the 
Green  Mountain  Liberal  Institute, 

South  Woodstock,  Vt. ; and  Tufts 
College,  being  graduated  in  the 
latter  in  I860.  While  a student 
in  college,  in  his  senior  year,  lie 
was  elected  to  the  Massachusetts 
legislature  from  Stoughton,  ami 
served  one  term,  the  youngest 
mendier  of  the  body.  Intending 
to  adopt  the  law  as  his  profession, 
he  spent  a year  at  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  and  rend  with  Thomas  S. 

Harlow  of  Boston,  and  in  1864  was 
admitted  to  the  Suffolk  bar.  His  inclination,  how- 
ever, was  more  towards  thoolojry  than  law,  and 
after  a short  time  in  practice  lie  determined  to  enter 
the  ministry.  Accordingly,  he  took  a preparatory 
course  with  A.  St.  John  Chambre,  D.D.,  then  a 
Universalist,  subsequently  becoming  nn  Episcopa- 
lian, and  in  October,  1865,  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  Independent  Christian  Church  of  Gloucester, 
Mass.;  the  church  founded  by  John  Murray.  He 
remained  there  four  years,  then  went  to  St!  Paul, 
Minn.,  for  a year.  Ife  then  liecntne  pnstor  of  the 
First  Universalist  Church  in  Providence,  R I.,  in- 
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stalled  in  the  autumn  of  1870,  and  was  there  settled 
when  he  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  Tufts  in 
March,  187.r>.  llis  inauguration  took  place  on  the 
following  June  2d.  During  his  administration  the 
college  has  had  a remarkable  development.  The  stu- 
dent l>ody  has  increased  nearly  four  fold,  Not  only 
have  new  departments  been  added,  hut  the  older 
departments  have  been  enlarged  and  strengthened. 
The  teaching  force  of  the  institution  has  increased 
from  sixteen  in  1875  to  seventy  in  the  current  catalogue 
(1895).  The  material  resources  have  l>een  consider- 
ably augmented,  more  than  $600,000  having  been 
added  during  the  past  decade.  The  special  aim  of 
Dr.  Capen  lias  been  to  put  the  college  educationally 
.in  line  with  the  movements  and  spirit  of  the  age, 
and  to  bring  it  ns  closely  as  possible  into  relation 
with  the  public  schools.  The  elective  system  has 
been  introduced  and  carried  to  a high  point  of  de- 
velopment, so  that  now  the  student,  from  the  mo- 
ment of  his  entrance  to  college,  within  certain  broad 
groups  of  study,  may  choose  his  own  course,  and 
may  advance  os  rapidly  as  his  ability  will  ]ieriiiit 
towards  a degree.  Tufts  was  one  of  tbe  tlrst  New 
England  colleges,  under  Pros.  Ca pen’s  lead,  to 
abuudou  Greek  as  an  indispensable  requisite  for  a 
four-years’  curriculum,  and  one  of  the  tirst  to  ofTcr 
the  degree  of  A.  B.  without  Greek.  In  1875  a course 
leading  to  the  degree  of  civil  engineer  had  been 
organized,  and  a small  number  of  students  were  in 


attendance.  This  course  lias  been  strengthened, 
electrical  and  mechanical  engineering  have  been 
added,  and  there  are  now  (IS!Mi)  over  100  students 
pursuing  these  brunches.  Some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished engineers  in  the  country  have  received  their 
training  here.  For  a number  of  years  Dr.  Capen 
advocated  the  equality  of  the  sexes  in  education, 
ami  in  the  autumn  of  1892  the  college  was  opened 
to  women  on  the  same  terms  as  to  men.  During 
1893  a medical  school  was  opened  in  Boston  under 
the  auspices  of  the  college,  and  speedily  achieved  a 
marked  success.  Also  the  Bromfiold-Pearson  School 
for  both  technical  and  preparatory  training  has  been 
established  (1898-94),  and  a beautiful  and  commodi- 
ous building  erected  for  its  use.  Besides  the  en- 
largement and  reconstruction  of  the  older  buildings, 
nine  important  structures  have  been  added:  the  God- 
dard Chapel,  built  by  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Goddard  as  a 
memorial  to  her  husband;  the  Barnum  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  built  and  equipped  by  P.  T.  Bnr- 
nuni  at  a cost  of  $100,000;  the  gymnasium,  given 
by  .Mrs.  Goddard;  Dean  Hall,  a dormitory  named 
in  honor  of  I)r.  Oliver  Dean,  one  of  the  prominent 
benefactors  of  the  college;  Miner’s  Theological  Hal), 
the  gift  of  Dr.  A.  A.  Miner;  Paige  Hall,  a dormi- 
tory named  in  honor  of  Lucius  R.  Paige,  D.D. ; a 
hall  for  a commons  building  and  dormitories  com- 
bined; and  Metcalf  Hal),  a dormitory  for  women. 


Pres.  Capen’s  specially  in  teaching  has  l>ccn  ethics 
and  political  economy.  Through  his  handling  of 
these  subjects  lie  has  exerted  a powerful  inlluence 
on  the  thought  and  life  of  the  students  who  have 
been  under  him.  Duriug  his  entire  connection  with 
the  college  he  has  also  maintained  an  elective,  three 
hours  a week  for  the  year,  in  ancient  law  and  inter- 
national law.  This  elective  has  been  eagerly  chosen 
by  a large  number  of  students.  Dr.  Capen  is  also 
the  college  preacher,  conducting  the  daily  morning 
prayers  and  preaching  nearly  every  Sunday  during 
term  time,  lit: fore  his  election  to  the  presidency  he 
hat!  won  a reputation  ns  an  able  and  eloquent 
preacher.  Among  his  official  duties  is  the  delivery 
every  year  of  the  baccalaureate  sermon.  These  dis- 
courses have  attracted  considerable  attention  for 
their  treatment  of  scholarly  and  timely  themes,  and 
many  of  them  have  been  printed  at  the  request  of 
friends.  He  has  given  many  addresses  before  edu- 
cational bodies  and  lias  advocated  ninny  of  the  lend- 
ing reforms  in  education.  He  has  been  a frequent 
contributor  to  magazines  anil  newspapers.  He  wrote 
the  articles  in  the  work  “ Latest  Word  of  Univer- 
salism  ” on  the ‘‘ Philosophy  of  Universalism.”  At 
the  Uni  versa  list  congress,  held  in  Chicago  in  1893, 
he  contributed  the  paper  on  “ Retribution.'*  In  a 
work  issued  in  131)4  bv  the  Universalis!  publishing 
house,  entitled  “Our  Word  aud  Work  for  Missions,” 
the  initial  chapter  is  contributed  by  him  on  the  “ Prin- 
ciple of  Missions.”  He  contributed  the  section  in  the 
“ People’s  Bible  History  ” (H.  O.  Shepard  Pub.  Co., 
Chicago),  on  the  title,  “ From  the  Call  of  Abraham  to 
the  Bondage  of  Israel.”  Dr.  Capen  is  an  attractive 
public  speaker,  and  duriug  the  winter  season  he  is  in 
almost  constant  request  at.  clubs,  festivals,  and  other 
public  gatherings.  Fie  is  an  earnest  advocate  of 
temperance,  anu  has  been  often  heard  before  legis- 
lative committees  and  on  platforms  throughout  the 
New  England  states.  In  politics  he  is  a Republi- 
can, and  is  frequently  a participant  in  the  political 
gatherings  of  that  party.  In  1888  he  was  a delegate 
from  the  fifth  congressional  district  to  the  National 
Republican  convention  at  Chicago,  Dr.  Capen  is, 
and  has  been  since  its  organization,  president  of  the 
the  Commission  on  Admission  Examinations  estab- 
lished by  the  colleges  of  New  England  to  maintain 
and  promote  uniformity  in  the  requirements  for 
admission;  is  a member  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Education;  president  of  the  Law  and  Order 
League  of  Massachusetts;  and  a trustee  of  the  Uni- 
versal is  t general  convention.  He  received  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  D.D.  from  St.  Lawrence  University, 
New  York,  in  1877.  He  has  lieen  twice  married, 
first  to  Letilia  II.  Mussey  of  New  London.  Conn., 
who  died  Sept.  5,  1872;  and. secondly  to  Mary  L. 
Edwards  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  by  whom  are  three 
children  living. 

SHUFELDT,  Robert  Wilaon,  biologist,  was 
horn  in  New  York  city,  Dec.  1.  1856,  son  of  Rcnr- 
Adm.  R.  W.  Skufeldt.  and  grandson  of  George  A. 
Bhufcldt,  a distinguished  jurist  of  New  York.  His 
mother  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Abercrombie,  the  eminent  rector  of  St.  Peter’s  and 
of  Christ’s  Church,  Philadelphia,  a friend  of  Gen. 
Washington,  and  author  of  works  on  moral  phil- 
osophv  and  other  subjects.  As  a child,  voting 
Sbufoldt  accompanied  his  father  on  a number  of 
voyages,  visiting  England.  Jamaica,  Central  Amer- 
ica and  Mexico.  In  1801  his  father,  temporarily  re- 
lieved from  active  service  in  the  navy,  was  appointed 
American  consul  at  Havana,  Cuba.  He  took  his 
family  to  that  place,  where  the  son  attended  a Span- 
ish school.  During  the  early  part  of  1804,  llear- 
Adm.  Bhufcldt  was  again  on  the  active  list  of  the 
navy  and  in  command  of  the  United  States  gun-boat 
Proteus,  serving  in  the  East  Gulf  squadron,  and  took 
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his  son  with  him  as  his  secretary.  The  hid  filled 
this  position  with  credit  for  nearly  a yetr.  passing 
safely  through  many  scenes  of  danger  and  excite- 
ment. and  returning  home  just  prior  to  the  close  of 
the  civil  war.  During  this  cruise  tiie  first  evidence  of 
his  interest  in  natural  seicuce  was  exhibited.  After 
his  return  he  was  placed  at  school  in  Stamford,  Conn. 
Close  confinement,  absence  from  Held  and  forest, 
and  severance  from  his  favorite  studies,  brought  at 
this  early  stage  the  prospect  of  an  early  close  to  his 
career,  ilis  room  was  a museum;  the  premises  a 
zoological  garden;  he  had  made  a private  collection 
of  some  500  birds  and  animals;  and  bad  a portfolio 
full  of  original  colored  draw- 
ings. The  father,  of  strongly 
military  tastes,  found  himself 
confronted  with  a puzzle  sim- 
ilar in  all  respects  to  that  pre- 
sented to  the  father  of  the 
distinguished  Audubon.  Both 
dealt  with  the  problem  in 
pretty  much  the  same  way. 
Birds  and  animals  were  re- 
leased, apartments  cleared  of 
rubbish,  and  things  put  away 
generally.  The  aspiring  young 
naturalist  was  sent  to  an 
uncle,  then  living  in  Ocon- 
omowoc,  Wis.  There  he  ram- 
bled at  pleasure;  mounted 
a collection  of  birds;  received 
every  kindness  from  bis  uncle, 
who  made  him  a present  of 
Audubon’s  greatest  work,  and 
then  returned  him  to  bis 
fattier  as  a “ hopeless  case.” 
In  the  meantime  the  stain- 
exchanged  for  u large  farm. 
Outdoor  life  became  the  order  of  tbeday,  and  studies 
in  botany  and  ornithology  were  resumed  with  vigor; 
but  the  duties  which  pertained  to  the  farm  were 
distasteful.  Through  his  father’s  influence  he  was 
given  a position  in  the  American  Museum  of  Nature! 
History  in  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  accompany- 
ing, as  naturalist,  one  of  the  Polar  expeditions  then 
in  preparation.  The  vessel  set  sail  several  days  prior 
totlteap|H>intcd  time,  and.  by  a telegram  being  placed 
iu  a country  post-office,  departed,  and  8hufddt 
was  left  behind.  In  1874  bis  father  removed  him 
from  college,  and  before  bis  graduation  secured 
him  a position  in  the  U.  S.  naval  liydrngaphic 
office  in  Washington;  a position  was  subsequently 
obtained  in  the  Army  Medical  Museum  (the  old 
Ford’s  Theatre),  Tltenco  he  entered  St.  John's 
Hospital,  Washington,  and  was  given  charge  of  the 
Children’s  wards.  While  there  he  collected  tho  largest 
unbroken  series  of  thermomelric  and  other  observa- 
tions upon  children  on  record  in  medical  literature. 
He  was  graduated  M.D.  at  the  Columbian  University 
in  1870.  aud  awarded  the  prize  for  the  best  thesis 
submitted:  "A  Series  of  Thermomelrical  Observa- 
tions upon  Children,”  and  a few  months  later  com- 
missioned assistant -surgeon  in  the  U.  S.  army.  Soon 
after  being  commissioned  he  was  detailed  as  a 
medical  officer  to  Fort  Mcilenrv,  Baltimore,  Md. 
He  soon  after  married  Catherine  Babcock  of  Wash- 
ington. D.  O.,  who  died  in  18!K>;  and  in  ls»5  lie 
married  Florence  Audubon,  granddaughter  of  the 
famous  ornithologist.  In  1877  he  was  ordered  toduty 
at  the  Indianapolis  arsenal  and  thence  to  service  on 
the  frontier  against  the  Sioux  in  the  department  of  the 
Platte.  Five  years  of  service  on  the  frontier  enabled 
Dr.  Shufeldt  to  secure  fine  collections  of  the  tlora 
and  fauna  of  the  entire  region.  While  at  Fort  Lar- 
aminc  he  prepared  the  first  series  of  scientific  paners, 
a detailed  monograph  upon  the '*  Osteology  or  the 
Burrowing  Owl,  "afterward  published  iu  the  govern 


rneut  reports.  This  paper  was  followed  by  three  or 
four  more  monographs,  illustrated  by  plates  and  fig- 
ures, drawn  by  the  author,  all  upon  similar  subjects. 
In  1881  he  returned  to  Washington  and  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  section  of  comparative  anatomy  at  the 
Army  Medical  Museum.  More  scientific  work  rapidly 
appeared,  and  membership  in  a number  of  learned 
societies  followed.  He  was  alsnnppointcd  honorable 
curator  of  comparative  anatomy  in  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  On  Aug.  6,  1881,  according  to  law,  be 
became  a captain  and  was  ordered  to  New  Orleans. 
While  there  he  published  some  thirty  scientific  pa- 
pers; personally  made  a collection  of  hundreds  of 
specimens  for  the  National  Museum  iu  Washington, 
and  received  his  first  corresponding  membership  in 
a learned  foreign  society — the  Anthropological  So- 
ciety of  Florence.  Italy,"  He  contributed  to  “The 
New  York  Mistical  Record”  a searching  article  on 
the  “ Uselessness  of  Government  Examinations  ”nnd 
other  matters  pertaining  to  the  medical  corps  of  the 
army.  The  article  attracted  widespread  attention  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  It  was  followed  hv  an 
article  from  the  pen  of  Elliott  Coues — brilliant 
and  bitter.  This  called  out  others  and  the 
system  was  thoroughly  criticized.  In  1885  ho  was 
again  ordered  to  the  charge  of  his  department 
in  the  ArmvMedieal  Museum, and  resumed  (be  duties. 
In  1884  lie  went  again  to  the  frontier,  aud  remained 
until  January,  1889.  During 
that  time  he"  wrote  aud  pub- 
lished about  150  important 
bonks,  memoirs  and  mono- 
graphs. These  included,  “The 
Comparative  Osteology  of 
Arctic  and  Sub-Arctic  Water 
Birds,”  “The  Myology  of  the 
Raven,”  and  many  extensive 
contributions  to  (lie  anatomy 
of  birds,  mammals,  mid  fish. 

They  were  illustrated  by  up- 
wards of  1,500  original  draw-  -• 
ings  anil  photographs.  Many 
of  his  papers  on  " Indians  ” 
were  published  by  the  gov- 
ernment, while  the  majority 
of  his  nuntomicul  ones  ap- 
peared in  the  proceedings  of  the 
scientific  societies  of  Europe. 

Botli  the  National  Museum  in  Washington  and  insti- 
tutions abroad  rendered  him  valuable  assistance. 
Army  jealousies  became  rife,  and  the  wardepartment 
and  the  Burgeon -general's  office  in  particular,  harbored 
a hostility  toward  him  which  became  more  and  more 
bitter,  and  finally  burst  forth  in  fury.  A tedious  trial, 
lasting  many  weeks  and  costing  the  government  thou- 
sands of  i.ollars,  ensued.  The  record  of  it,  on  file  in 
the  U.  8.  wardepartment,  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  kind  in  the  history  of  this  or 
probably  of  any  other  county.  The  principle  involved 
was  “whether  an  officer  of  the  medical  corps  of  the 
armv  could  devote  himself  to  scientific  studies  dur- 
ing Iiis  lime  of  leisure.”  aud  it  was  decided  in  the 
negative  in  the  surgeon  general's  office.  A few 
scientific  men  in  the  medical  department  sided  with 
Dr.  8hufeldt,  but  in  the  nmin  the  greut  bulk  of  t lie 
corps  were  against  him.  A nervous  disease  of  the 
heart,  from  which  Dr.  Shufeldt  had  long  suffered, 
became  aggravated  by  the  annoyances  and  disap- 
pointments lie  bad  undergone,  and  be  made  applica- 
tion for  retirement  Another  tedious  trial  was  in- 
augurated. Dr.  Shufeldt  defended  bravely,  and 
succeeded  at  last  in  securing  in  1889,  the  retirement 
to  which  he  was  justly  entitled.  During  the  time, 
the  press,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  kept  actively  at 
work  on  Dr.  Sbufeldt’s  case,  and  tho  entire  trial 
both  interested  and  involved  many  holding  the  high- 
est positions  in  civil  and  military  life.  His  retire- 
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ment  from  the  military  service  having  been  secured, 
Dr.  Shufeldt  purchased  a suburban  residence  in 
Washington,  where  lie  entered  upon  the  prosecution 
of  his  scientific  work  with  vigor.  He  is  a member 
of  some  twenty-five  learned  societies  in  the  Old  and 
New  World.  Dr.  Shufcldt's  life  is  a quiet  one,  en- 
gaged as  he  is  upon  a general  work  of  several  vol- 
umes on  the  “Osteology  of  Birds,"  now  nearly  com- 
pleted. He  enjoys  the  confidence  of  bis  many 
confreres  in  science,  and  is  a correspondent  of  num- 
erous of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  letters  and 
learning. 

FISK,  Clinton  Bowen,  soldier,  educator,  and 
reformer,  was  born  Dec.  8,  1828,  at  Clapp's  Corn- 
ers, now  Greigsvillc,  Livingston  co.,  N.  Y.  His 
father  was  Benjamin  Fisk, 
blacksmith,  of  New  England 
parentage,  who  traced  his 
Lincolnshire  ancestry  back 
totbe  year  1700.  His  mother 
was  Lydia  Aldrich,  of  Kil- 
liugly,  Conn.,  of  Welsh  de- 
scent. In  May,  1830,  the 
family  removed* to  Lawrence 
county,  Mich.,  at  that  time 
almost  an  unbroken  wilder- 
ness. The  father  died  in 
about  two  years,  leaving  his 
wife,  six  boys,  of  whom 
Clinton  B.  was  the  fifth,  a 
quarter-section  of  field-land, 
and  a blacksmith's  shop. 
At  nine  years  of  age  j’oung 
Fisk  was  " bound  out  ” to 
work  for  Deacon  Wright, 
a farmer,  until  he  should 
come  to  legal  age.  He  wns  to  have  three  mouths  of 
“schooling”  each  year,  for  nt  least  four  years,  and 
when  of  age  was  to  lie  paid  $200  in  cash,  with  a horse, 
saddle,  bridle,  and  two  suits  of  clothes.  Young  Fisk 
was  fond  of  knowledge,  and  spent  many  long  winter 
evenings  before  the  farmer's  fin;  reading  whatever 
he  could  lay  bauds  upon.  One  of  his  first  literary 
possessions  was  a second  hand  copy  of  Shakespeare, 
which  he  bought  of  a farmer  by  two  day's  work, 
hoeing  corn.  Here,  too,  he  imbibed  hearty  anti- 
slavery convictions.  Leaving  the  farmer  at  the  end 
of  two  years,  ho  sought  other  ways  to  obtain  an  edu- 
cation to  maintain  himself  and  help  his  mother.  At 
seventeen  years  of  age  he  was  a clerk  in  a store  at 
Manchester,  Mich. ; at  twenty  he  formed  a business 
alliance  with  Crippen  & Kellogg,  a leading  business 
firm  at  Coldwatcr.  Mich.  At  twenty-two  he  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  the  senior  member  of  the  firm, 
and  Crippen  <fc  Fisk  starti-d  an  exchange  bank  the 
same  year.  In  1854  we  find  Mr.  Fisk  already  a suc- 
cessful business  man,  and  a father,  actively  engaged 
in  church  and  in  temperance  work.  He  was  a candi- 
date for  the  otlice  of  justice  in  Coldwater  on  the 
“Maine  law,”  or  Prohibition  ticket  in  1855.  During 
tho  financial  crash  of  1857  the  banking  firm  of  Crip- 

Een  & Fisk  paid  dollar  for  dollar,  every  valid  claim. 

ut  the  doiug  this  took  a large  share  of  Mr.  Fisk’s 
health,  and  a large  share  of  his  fortune.  He  then 
took  the  Western  agency  of  the  .Etna  Insurance 
Co.,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  with  headquarters  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  Early  iu  the  civil  war  (1802),  nt  St. 
Louis,  lie  recruited  the  33d  regiment  Missouri  volun- 
teers, at  the  request  of  Pres.  Lincoln,  and  was  com 
missioned  its  colonel.  lie  was  then  appointed 
brigadier-general,  with  instructions  to  recruit  a bri- 
gade. In  1803-04  Gen.  Fisk  was  successively  com 
mnnder  of  the  districts  of  Southeast  and  North 
Missouri,  and  in  1804  he  drove  the  Confederate  Gen. 
Price,  with  his  army  of  20,000,  out  of  Missouri,  and 
effectually  saved  that  state  to  the  Union.  In  1805 
he  was  made  major-general  of  the  Missouri  militia 


by  Gov.  Fletcher,  and  a few  weeks  later  brevet 
major-general  of  U.  S.  volunteers  by  Pres  Andrew 
Johnson,  and  in  May.  1805,  assistant  commissioner 
of  the  bureau  of  refugees,  freedmen,  and  abandoned 
lands  for  the  states  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  with 
headquarters  at  Nashville.  Here  he  addressed  large 
assemblies  of  white  and  colored  people  iu  the  o|ieu 
air,  uml  was  most  instrumental  in  the  establishment 
of  relations  of  good  fellowship  between  the  whites 
and  the  newly  mude  freedmen.  Here  he  also  organ- 
ized freedmeu's  courts  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
rights  of  the  colored  people,  and  issued  a little  vol- 
ume, “Plain  Counsels  for  Freedmen,"  which  was 
published  in  large  numbers,  and  given  away  by  the 
Boston  Tract  Society.  The  Fisk  School  of  Freed- 
men was  opened  Jan.  9,  I860,  iu  some  government 
buildings  west  of  the  Chattanooga  depot,  nud  from 
this  humble  loginning  came  the  Fisk  University  of 
Nashville,  Tenn.  Gen.  Fisk  wns  president  of  its 
board  of  trustees.  The  famous  Fisk  Jubilee  Sing- 
ers, wbo,  in  the  space  of  a few  years  raised  $100,000 
for  the  education  of  the  negro,  went  out  from  it 
upon  their  noble  mission.  After  the  war  was  over 
(Gen.  Fisk  was  mustered  out  of  the  U.  S.  military 
service  Sept.  1,  1860)  he  returned  to  St.  I^ouis,  ac- 
cepting an  appointment  tendered  him  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  state  as  state  commissioner  of  the 
Southwest  Pacific  Bailroad.  Then  he  became  vice- 
president  of  the  old  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad,  and 
was  such  until  1877,  having  removed  his  residence 
to  New  York  city  in  1872.  Here  he  won  speedy 
recognition  as  a man  of  fine  integrity,  clear  brain, 
strong  character,  quick,  cool  judgment,  and  un- 
flagging zeal.  His  aid  for  commercial  nud  philan- 
thropic projects  came  to  lie  sought  on  every  side. 
In  1874  he  was  a fraternal  delegate  to  the  Methodist 


Episcopal  church  South  ; in  1876  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  book  committee  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  ; and  in  1881  was  a delegate  to  the 
Ecumenical  Council  in  London,  Eng.  In  1884  he 
delivered  the  address  on  missions  liefore  the  Centen- 
nial Methodist  assemblage  at  Baltimore,  Md.  His 
zeal  for  the  Methodist  church,  and  his  activity  in  all 
his  labors  for  ber  g<md  was  a marked  feature  of  bis 
busy  life.  In  politics  he  was  nn  uncompromising 
Abolitionist  and  Prohibitionist,  running  in  1886  as 
the  Prohibition  candidate  for  governor  of  New 
Jersey,  and  polling  20  000  votes  ; then  as  the  Pro- 
hibition candidate  for  the  U.  S.  presidency  in  1888, 
and  polling  in  the  aggregate  about  250.600  votes. 
He  dies!  nt  bis  residence  in  New  York  city,  July  9. 
1890. 

STUART,  Moses,  “ the  father  of  Biblical  learn- 
ing in  America,”  was  born  at  Wilton,  Conn..  March 
26.  1780,  and  educated  in  the  Academy  of  Norwalk, 
Conn.  In  1797  be  entered  Yale  College,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  aptness  for  mathemat- 
ics. and  after  graduation  in  1799,  he  taught  first  in 
the  Academy  of  North  Fairfield,  Conn.,  then  in  tho 
High  School  of  Danbury,  Conn.,  studying  law  at  the 
same  time.  He  wns  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1802,  and 
his  rapidity  nud  precision  of  thought  as  well  as  the 
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ease  aud  impressiveness  of  bis  speech,  augured  well 
for  a successful  legal  career.  But  in  the  same  year  he 
accepted  a tutorship  in  Yale  College,  aud,  afterstudy- 
iug  theology  for  three  years  under  Pres.  Dwight,  he 
was,  in  1806,  ordained  pastor  of  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  New  Haven.  Conn.  His  pastorate, 
too.  was  a success.  Nevertheless,  in  1810,  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  sacred  literature  iu  the  Theo- 
logical Seiniuary  of  Andover,  Moss.,  and  it  is  on  his 
labors  in  this  position,  which  he  held  for  thirty- 
eight  years,  that  his  great  fame  rests.  As  professor 
of  sacred  literature  he  Imd  to  teach  Hebrew,  but  iu 
order  todo  that  as  he  thought  it  ought  to 
be  done,  be  bud  to  write  a Hebrew  gram- 
mar. For  grammar,  however,  he  bad 
a great  natural  talent.  On  entering  the 
Academy  of  Norwalk  iu  his  fifteenth 
year,  hclcarned  the  whole  Latin  gram- 
mar in  three  days  in  order  to  be  able  to 
loin  a higher  class.  Within  two  years 
uis  Hebrew  grammar  was  ready,*  and 
for  more  than  two  generations  that 
book  formed  the  foundation  for  all 
instruction  in  Hebrew  in  America. 
It  was  also  introduced  into  England, 
having  been  republished  by  Dr.  Pusey, 
regius  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Ox- 
ford. But  there  was  more  in  Moses  Stuart  than 
a mere  grammarian.  In  order  to  make  himself  thor- 
oughly conversant  with  that  new  departure  in  Ger- 
man theology  which  received  the  principal  part  of 
its  motive  power  from  the  labors  of  the  great  Ger- 
man orientalists,  Ewald,  RosenmOller,  Gesenios, 
etc.,  he  had  ulso  studied  German,  aud  he  was  one  of 
the  first  among  American  theologians  who  under- 
stood German  theology,  and  understood  how  to  use 
it.  Whatsover  might  !*!  the  verdict  of  to-day  with 
respect  to  the  theological  standpoint  of  Ewald, 
hardly  should  anybexly  like  to  deny  that,  viewed  in 
its  historical  connection,  it  denotes  a great  progress. 
How  much  of  superstitious  illusion,  theological  preju- 
dice, clumsy  error,  and  pious  fraud  was  not  swept 
away,  and  now  fresh  and  radiant  looked  the  records 
of  the  Old  Testament,  when  approached  after  the 
sweeping.  This  new  power  of  progress,  and  this 
new  source  of  health,  Moses  Stuari  carried  over 
Into  American  theology,  without  carrying  the  stand- 
point into  which  they  had  crystallized  along  with 
them.  He  was  eminently  gifted  as  a teacher,  and 
during  the  thirty-eight  years  of  his  professorship  lie 
had  over  1,500  ministers  among  his  pupils.  Ixtsidcs 
100  foreign  missionaries,  seventy  college  professors, 
and  thirty  Bible  translators.  His  grammatical  works 
are:  “Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Language,  without 
Points  "(1818);  “ Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Language, 
with  Points”  (1821),  often  reprinted;  "Grammar  of 
the  New  Testament  Dialect"  (1884);  besides  some 
translations.  His  exegetical  works  are:  “ Comment- 
ary on  the  Epistle totiie  Hebrews’  (2vols.,  1827-28); 
"The  Epistle  to  the  Romans’' (2  vols. , 1882);  "The 
A|xx:alypsc  " (1845);  "Ecclesiastes”  (1851);  " Prov- 
erbs ”(1852).  Of  doctrinal  or  historical  interest  are: 
" Letters  on  the  Divinity  of  Christ  ” (1819);  “ letters 
on  the  Eternal  Generation  of  the  Sou  of  G<xi  ” 
(1822);  "Critical  History  and  Defense  of  the  Old 
Testament  Canon"  (1845).  In  1848  he  retired  on 
account  of  failing  health,  and  died  at  Andover,  Jan. 
4,  1852. 

ARMSTRONG,  Samuel,  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  iu  1784.  He 
was  educated  in  the  common  schools,  and  then 
became  a bookseller’s  clerk.  Later  he  engaged  iu 
business  on  his  own  account,  also  became  publisher, 
and  amassed  a large  fortune.  Ho  was  noted  for  his 
enterprise  and  public  spirit,  was  prominent  in  the 
municipal  affairs  of  Boston,  and  at  one  time  mayor 
of  the  city.  In  1885  be  was  elected  lieutenant-gov. 


eruor  of  Massachusetts,  aud  when  Geo.  Davis  re- 
signed to  enter  the  U.  S.  senate,  succeeded  the  hitter 
in  the  executive  chair,  serving  until  Jan.  1,  1887. 
He  was  a man  of  deep  piety  and  a generous  and 
earnest  supporter  of  foreign  missions.  His  stiddeu 
death  prevented  him  from  bequeathing  bis  wealth 
to  charitable  and  religious  objects,  as  was  bis  inten- 
tion. He  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  March  26,  1850. 

LEE,  Mary  Elizabeth,  author,  was  born  in 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  March  22,  1813.  Her  uncle  was 
Thomas  Lee,  a prominent  judge  of  South  Carolina. 
She  attended  a private  school  in  Charleston  in  charge 
of  A.  Holies,  and  developed  great  aptitude  for  the 
acquisition  of  languages.  She  became  passionately 
fond  of  litenirv  studies,  but  on  account  of  ill  health 
was  compelled  to  give  them  up.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  she  became  a contributor  to  the  " Rosebud," 
edited  by  Mrs.  Gilman,  and  shortly  afterwnrds  her 
first,  volume  entitled  “Soclnl  Evenings,  or  Historical 
Talcs  for  Youth,”  was  published  by  the  Massachu- 
setts School  Library  Association.  She  continued 
writing  for  Northern  and  Southern  periodicals  until 
her  health  utterly  failed.  She  died  in  Charleston, 
S.  C.,  Sept.  28,  1849.  In  1851  a volume  of  her  poems 
was  published,  with  a memoir  by  Rev.  Samuel  Oil- 
man. 

HOTCHKISS,  Benjamin  Berkely,  inventor, 
was  born  in  Watertown,  Conn.,  Oct.  1.  1826.  His 
parents  removed  to  Sharon  when  lie  was  only  three 
years  old.  He  received  a common-school  education, 
and  displaying  an  aptitude  for  mechanics,  was  ap- 
prenticed to  and  mastered  the  machinist  trade.  Ilis 
career  as  nil  inventor  began  in  1856  with  tiie  inven- 
tion of  a rifle  fleld-guu,  which  he  sold  to  the  Mex- 
ican government.  Thereafter  his  studies  and  exper- 
iments were  all  in  the  field  of  ordnance,  and  before 
he  died  he  attained  a reputation  second  to  that  of  no 
other  designer  of  ordnance  in  the  world.  In  I860  a 
percussion  fuse  for  projectiles  and  rifling  belt  de- 
signed by  him  were  adopted  by  the  U.  8.  govern- 
ment, and  be  removed  to  New  York  city  aud  en- 
gaged extensively  in  their  manufacture.  During 
the  civil  war  many  thousands  of  Hotchkiss  shells 
were  used  by  the  (Jnion  forces,  being  more  gener- 
ally used  than  any  other  except,  perhaps,  the  Par- 
rott shells.  In  1867,  while  iu  Paris,  he  iuvented  a 
metallic  cartridge  case,  which  was  at  once  accepted 
and  placed  in  use  by  the 
French  government  at,  St. 

Etienne.  His  sojourn  abroad 
was  an  extended  one,  and  Ix;- 
fore  he  returned  to  the  United 
States  he  designed  many  im- 
provements in  rifles  and  can- 
non. His  revolving  cannon  at- 
tracted much  attention  when 
completed,  and  is  now  used 
by  the  United  States  and  prin- 
cipal governments  of  Europe 
and  South  America.  In  1875, 
while  traveling  from  Vienna 
to  Bucharest,  his  attention 
was  called  by  a Rouman- 
ian army  officer,  whom  lie 
met  in  a railway  train,  to 
the  need  of  a nmpizine  rille. 
sketched  on  the  blank  pnge  of  a newspaper  a design 
for  such  a weapon.  lie  sent  the  design  to  his  work- 
shop in  Paris,  and  in  three  months  the  rifle  was  fin- 
ished. and  when  put  to  the  test  won  against  all  rivals. 
It  is  now  (1891)  the  standard  rifle  of  the  U.  S.  navy 
ami  of  England  and  France.  In  1882  the  firm  of 
Hotchkiss  & Co.  was  formed,  with  headquarters  in 
the  United  Slates,  and  branch  establishments  in  Eng- 
land. Germany,  Austria,  Russia,  ami  Italy.  During 
the  nine  years,  ending  in  1891.  over  10,000  guns  were 
manufactured  aud  successfully  tested  at  the  differ- 


In  half  an  hour  he 
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ent  factories.  In  1887  the  Hotchkiss  Ordnance  Co. 
was  formed  with  the  three  original  partners  as  man- 
aging directors.  By  an  arrangement  with  the  U.  S. 
government,  factories  were  established  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  where  the  company  is  extensively  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  revolving  cannon.  The  great  in- 
ventor was  engaged  in  improvements  on  this  weapon 
when  he  died  suddenly,  in  Paris.  Mr.  Hotchkiss 
had  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  expert  artillery 
engineer  in  the  world,  and  out  of  the  thousands  of 
guns  which  were  turned  out  by  ills  factories  up  to 
1886.  only  two  had  failed  to  reach  the  requisite 
results,  He  was  a man  of  remarkable  intellect, 
wide  and  exact  information,  indefatigable  industry, 
and  intense  patriotism.  He  sought  out  obstacles 
only  to  conquer  them.  His  tastes  were  Democratic, 
ana  his  habits  simple.  He  was  married,  and  the 
father  of  several  children.  He  died  in  Paris,  Frauce, 


Feb.  14,  1885. 

McXNTOSH,  Maria  J.,  author,  was  born  in 
Sunbury,  Ga.,  in  1808.  She  was  of  Scotch-high- 
land descent.  On  the  fall  of  the  house  of  Stuart 
her  great-grandfather,  (.’apt.  John  More  McIntosh, 
whose  family  fortunes  had  been  greatly  diminished 
by  adherence  to  the  cause  of  Prince  Charles,  sailed 
for  the  colony  of  Georgia  in  1735.  Her  father,  Lach- 
lan McIntosh,  was  a major  in  the  revolutionary  war. 
Maria’s  education  was  largely  obtained  at  home; 
what  she  received  from  schools  was  gotten  at  Sun- 
bury Academy,  which  admitted  pupils  of  both  sexes. 
After  the  death  of  her  parents,  in  1835,  Miss  McIn- 
tosh made  her  home  in  New  York,  residing  with 
iter  brother,  Capt.  James  M.  McIntosh,  of  the  U.  S. 
navy.  The  iinancial  crisis  of  1887  destroyed  her 
large  fortune,  throwing  her  upon  her  friends,  or  her 
pen,  for  support.  With  characteristic  independence 
she  chose  (lie  latter.  Her  first  idea  was  to  translate 
from  the  French,  but  at  the  suggestion  of  a friend, 
that  she  should  attempt  a juvenile  series  of  works, 
similar  to  the  “ Peter  Parley " books,  having  a 
moral  sentiment  as  a basis,  the  “Aunt  Kitty  Tales” 
were  written.  The  story  of  “ Blind  Alice  ” was 
published  in  1841,  followed  by  “Jessie  Grahame.” 
“Florence  Amott,”  “Grace  and 
Clara,”  and  “ Ellen  Leslie.”  These 
tales  were  collected  into  one  vol- 
ume, and  publishes!  in  1847.  Her 
first  novel,  “Conquest  and  Self- 
i Conquest,”  appeared  in  1843,  fol- 

inw  lowed  by  “ Woman  an  Enigma  " in 

1844,  “ Praise  and  Principle  ” in 

1845,  “Two  Lives;  or.  To  Seem 
and  to  Be  ” in  1847,  aud  in  1848 
“Charms  and  Counter- Charms,” 
considered  her  greatest  work,  and 
upon  which  her  fame  chiefly  rests. 
Later,  she  wrote  “The  Lofty  and 
the  Lowly,"  depicting  the  life  of 
the  slave  and  master  ni  the  South, 
and  “ Woman  in  America,  Her 
Work  and  Her  Howard,”  the  only 
didactic  work  published  by  the 
author,  iu  which  she  deals  with 

the  duties  and  jKissibilitics  of  women.  Miss  McIn- 
tosh was  also  a contributor  to  the  magazines,  and  a 
collection  of  her  articles,  strung  together  by  a slight 
thread,  appeared  under  the  title  of  “ Evenings  at 
Donaldson  Manor.”  Miss  McIntosh’s  books  have 


enjoved  a high  reputation  both  in  America  and 
England,  where  her  “ Aunt  Kitty  Tales”  were  first 
recommended  by  the  tragedian,  Maercady,  who 
took  them  home  to  his  children,  reading  them  him- 
self with  pleasure  and  enjoyment  on  the  voyage. 
Her  style  is  marked  by  ease  and  grace,  with  no  at- 
tempt at  description  or  local  coloring ; her  object 
being  to  paint  the  mental  life  alone,  und  teach  a 
pure  morality.  A well-known  critic  says  of  her 


work;  “She  desires  to  benefit  her  reader’s  heart, 
rather  than  to  gratify  his  taste  and  charm  his  imagi- 
nation; aud  that  she  aimed  to  express  those  lofty 
principles  that  showed  the  nobleness  of  simplicity 
and  the  holiness  of  truth.”  Her  later  works  are: 
“Emily  Herbert ’*  (1855);  “ Hose  and  Lillie  Stan- 
hope,” “Violet;  or.  The  Cross  and  the  Crown” 
(1856);  “ Meta  Grey  ” (1858);  and  “ Two  Pictures  ” 
(1863).  She  died  iu  Morristowu,  N.  J.,  Fell.  25, 
1878. 

CUMMINGS,  Thomas  Seir,  artist,  was  Iwm 
iu  Bath,  Euglaud,  Aug.  26,  1804,  hut  was  brought 
to  New  York  by  his  parents  while  still  an  infant. 
His  father  was  a New  York  merchant,  having  estab- 
lished himself  in  that  city 
soon  after  his  arrival  in 
this  country.  The  boy  re- 
ceived a good  school  edu- 
cation. When  about  four- 
teen years  of  age  lie  came 
under  the  iufiuenceof  Au- 
gustus Earle,  “ the  wan- 
dering artist,” and  decided 
to  follow  that  profession 
himself.  His  father,  how- 
ever, having  different  plans 
for  his  future,  he  was  put 
into  the  counting  - room, 
where  he  remained  three 
years,  studying  art  in  his 
leisure  hours.  At  the  end 
of  that  period  the  father 
relented,  and  Thomas  be- 
came a pupil  of  Henry  In- 
man, with  whom  lie  soon  formed  a partnership, 
which  continued  for  five  or  six  years.  He  then  de- 
voted himself  almost  entirely  to*  the  painting  of  min- 
iatures iu  water-colors,  aud  in  early  life  lie  became 
one  of  the  most  eminent  artists  of  liis  time  iu  that 
art.  Those  were,  for  the  most  part,  portraits,  many 
of  tile  celebrities  of  the  times  being  among  his  sitters. 
Of  those  that  were  not  |>ortruits  may  be  mentioned: 
“ The  Bracelet,”  “ The  Bride,”  and  the  “ Exchange 
of  Queens."  all  of  which  have  been  frequently  en- 
graved. When  a youDg  man  he  was  one  of  the  stu- 
dents of  the  American  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  of 
which  Col.  Trumbull  was  president.  Dissatisfaction 
with  the  treatment  received  at  this  institution,  led 
Mr.  Cummings  nud  other  artists,  on  invitation  of 
8.  F.  B.  Morse,  to  meet  at  his  studio  on  Nov.  8, 1825, 
when  the  New  York  Drawing  Association  was 
formed,  which,  on  Jan.  16th  following,  became  the 
National  Academy  of  the  Arts  of  Design.  Mr.  Cum- 
mings was  for  forty  years  treasurer  of  the  acad- 
emy, which  held  its  first  exhibition  on  Brondwav, 
near  Rcade  street,  in  the  year  it  was  founded.  lie 
became  vice-president  in  *1846.  To  his  sound  finan- 
cial management  much  of  the  successof  the  academy 
is  due,  his  ability  saving  it  several  times  from  disso- 
lution. In  recognition  of  this  fact,  he  was  presented 
with  a service  of  plate  by  the  directors  at  the  close 
of  his  first  twenty  years  of  oftiee.  In  addition  to  su- 
perintending the  schools  of  the  academy,  he  con- 
ducted for  a number  of  years  a private  school  of 
design.  He  was  chairman  of  the  building  commit- 
tee of  two,  of  the  present  structure,  which  was  com- 
pleted in  1865  at  a cost  of  6250,000.  Shortly  after 
the  formation  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design, 
with  Durand  and  Ingham,  lie  organized  the  Sketch 
Club,  a social  body,  whose  first  meeting  was  held  at 
the  house  of  Thomas  Cole.  Ill  1844  this  club  was 
reorganized  as  the  Artists' Sketch  Club,  whose  mem- 
bers in  1846  founded  the  Century.  He  succeeded 
Prof.  Morse  to  the  chair  of  the  arts  of  design  iu 
the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York.  He  was 
an  active  spirit  in  various  literary,  scientific,  and 
charitable  associations,  and  prominent  iu  military  cir- 
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cles.  He  was  a member  of  the  national  guards  of 
tlie  state,  and  for  many  years  commanded  oue  of  the 
New  York  city  regiineuts.  In  1838  Gov.  Seward 
commissioned  him  a brigadier-general  of  the  state 
militia.  He  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  soundest 
military  jurists  in  the  country.  He  was  married  iu 
1822.  In  1868  he  retired  to  a beautiful  home  at 
Mansfield  Centre,  Conn.,  passing  a part  of  every 
winter  in  New  York  city  with  his  wife  and  children. 
One  of  his  daughters  married  the  well-known  fish 
painter,  AVakeinun  Holberton.  He  coutributed  nu- 
merous essays  and  lectures  to  the  literature  of  art. 
In  1865  he  published  " Historical  Aunals  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design,”  a trustworthy  and 
valuable  history  of  the  foundation  and  progress  of 
the  Academy  of  Design  during  its  first  forty  years. 
On  the  death  of  his  wife,  in  1889.  he  removed  to 
Hackensack,  N.  J.,  where  he  died  Sept.  24,  1894,  iu 
ltis  ninety  first  year. 

SMITH,  J oseph  B. , naval  officer,  was  the  son 
of  Joseph  Smith  (1700-1877).  an  officer  of  the  U.  S. 
navy,  who  had  served  on  Lake  Champluin  iu  1814, 
and  for  his  services,  while  yet 
severely  wounded,  received  the 
thanks  of  congress  anti  a silver 
medal.  His  after -services  were 
iu  various  foreign  waters  until 
placed  on  the  retired  list  in  De- 
cember, 1861.  The  son  was  sent  to 
the  naval  academy,  receiving  his 
appointment  as  midshipman,  Oct. 
19,  1841  ; passed  midshipman, 

Aug.  10,  1847 ; and  assigned  to 
general  duties  as  occasion  in  the 
interest  of  the  nation  required. 
He  had  a reputation  for  rare  cour- 
age, and  undoubtedly  desired  to 
emulate  his  father.  As  a result 
he  was  npnointed  master.  Aug.  22, 
1865;  and  at  a very  short  interval 
later  (Sept.  14, 1835)  was  advanced  to  a lieutenancy, 
which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  At 
the  time  of  the  world-renowned  naval  contest  be- 
tween the  Confederate  Merrimac  and  the  Federal 
Monitor.  Joseph  B.  Smith  was  t he  commanding  offi- 
cer of  the  Congress,  when  the  Merrimac  created 
such  havoc  in  Hampton  Roads.  The  Federal  Cum- 
berland had  been  already  crushed  by  the  unexpected 
and  terrible  Merrimac,  when  Smith,  seeing  her  fate, 
aud  that  she  was  sinking,  resultant  from  the  blow  of 
t he  monster,  slipiied  bis  cable,  and  endeavored  to 
get  nearer  to  shore,  so  as  to  have  the  assistance  of 
the  land  batteries.  The  ship  unfortunately  grounded. 
His  gnus  were  immediately  manned,  and  a most  un- 
equal conflict  entered  upon,  in  the  lmttlc  Lieut. 
Smith  was  killed  by  a rille  shell ; the  decks  of  the 
ship  were  strewn  with  killed  and  wounded,  and 
further  resistance  was  hopeless,  the  ship  passed  into 
the  command  of  another,  nnd  surrendered  to  the  en- 
emy. When  Adm.  Joseph  Smith,  the  father,  then  iu 
the  navy  department  at  Washington,  heard  the  news, 
that  the  ship  had  hauled  down  her  colors,  and  dis- 
played the  white  Hag.  he  groaned  out,  "Then  Joe  is 
dead."  His  death  occurred  March  8,  1862.  and  was 
universally  regretted. 

CLARE,  Ada.  actress  and  author,  real  name 
Jane  McEthenrey,  was  born  in  the  South  about  1835. 
She  came  of  an  excellent  family,  lieing  a cousin  of 
Puul  Hayne,  the  poet.  She  made  her  debut,  as  an 
actress  at  the  Academy  of  Music.  New  York,  on 
Nov.  27.  1855  as  Ophelia  in  "Hamlet,”  hut  she 
never  achieved  enduring  success  on  the  stage,  and 
soon  became  better  known  as  a writer  than  as  an  ac- 
tress. A woman  of  great  beauty  nnd  marked  intelli- 
gence. but  impulsive  and  indifferent  to  public 
criticism,  she  was  for  many  years  a distinctive  and 
attractive  feature  of  literary  life  iu  New  York,  and 


the  boon  companion  of  O’Brien,  Arnold,  Ward,  Wil- 
kins, Clapp,  Thompson,  and  other  journalistic  free- 
lances of  the  day.  She  contributed  frequently  to 
the  press,  and  published  a volume  entitled,  “Only 
a Woman's  Heart.”  She  finally  became  the  wife  of 
Frank  P.  Noyes,  und  in  her  last  years  returned  to 
the  stage.  She  died  on  March  4.  1874.  from  hydro- 
phobia, resulting  from  tiie  bite  of  a favorite  lap-dog. 
She  is  buried  in  Grccnw«>od  Cemetery,  N.  Y. 

WALEE,  Henry,  rcar-ndiniral  U.  S navy,  was 
boru  in  Princess  Auue  county,  Va.,  Dee.  24.  1808, 
He  is  of  Dutch  descent,  and  his  ancestor,  Anthony 
Waike,  came  to  America  prior  to  1700  from  Eng- 
land. His  father.  Anthony  Waike,  fifth  of  the  name, 
removed  from  Virgiuia  to  Chillicolhe.  O.,  in  1811, 
and  the  son  received  an  academic  education  in  the 
latter  place,  among  his  classmates  being  William 
Allen  and  Alleu  G.  Thummn.  On  Feb.  1,  1827,  lie 
entered  the  navy  as  midshipman,  and  his  first  ser- 
vice was  in  the  Alert,  under  David  G.  Farragut,  then  a 
lieutenant.  He  was  promoted  to  be  passed  midship- 
man in  July,  1833,  and  lieutenant  iu  February,  1839, 
and  during' the  Mexican  warpartici|>atcd  iu  the  cap- 
ture of  Vera  Cruz,  Tobasco,  Tuspnu,  and  Alvarado. 
He  was  commissioned  as  commander  iu  1855,  and 
front  1858  until  1860  commanded  tbe  Supply,  em- 
ployed in  African  and  West  Indian  waters.  In  1801  be 
commanded  her  at  Pensacola,  and  saved  Fort.  Pickens 
from  capture,  thus  enabling  tbe  Union  forces  to  re- 
gain possession  of  Florida.  When  the  Pensacola 
navy-yard  was  captured,  though  lie  bad  been  ore- 
viousfy  ordered  to  Vera  Cruz,  lie  elected  iustend  to 
convey  the  loyal  paroled  prisoners  and  llieir  families 
to  New  York.  For  this  be  was  cnurt-inartiuled,  and 
censured  by  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  but  the  pub- 
lic and  the  press  warmly  com- 
mended him  for  Ids  wise  discre- 
tion. Waike  commanded  the 
gunboats  Taylor  and  I,cxington 
at  the  battle  of  Belmont,  and 
effectively  covered  the  retreat  of 
the  land  force* under  Gen.  Grant. 

He  commanded  the  Carondelet 
at  the  capture  of  Fort  Henry, 
and  for  his  services  received 
the  thanks  of  congress  and  the 
legislature  of  Ohio.  He  took 
purl  in  the  first  bomlmrdment 
of  Island  No.  10,  on  March  17, 

1862,  and  then  at  night  ran  the 
gauntlet  of  the  Confederate  bat- 
teries, a feat  that  had  Itcen  pro- 
nounced impossible  by  his  super- 
iors. This  led  to  the  capture  of 
the  batteries  below  the  island, 
nnd  the  immediate  surrender  of  the  latter,  and  ren- 
dered possible  the  opening  of  the  blockade  of  the 
Mississippi,  At  the  battle  of  Fort  Pillow,  May  II, 

1862,  the  Carondelet  led  the  Union  fleet  in  attacking 
and  defeating  the  Confederate  gunboats.  At  Mem- 
phis. June  6,  1862,  still  under  the  command  of 
Waike,  she  was  in  tbe  front  line  of  that  successful 
battle,  nnd  July  15th  bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle 
with  the  Confederate  rain  Arkansas.  Com.  Waike 
was  promoted  to  be  captain  on  July  16,  1862, 
und  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Lafayette,  with 
which  lie  engaged  in  the  passage  of  the  batteries  at 
Vicksburg.  At  the  battle  of  Grand  Gulf,  on  Apr.  29. 

1863,  he  led  tbe  second  division  of  Porter’s  fleet  in 
the  attack  on  tbe  Point  of  Rocks,  being  ten  hours 
underfire.  Capt.  Waike  continued  to  render  splen- 
did service  with  the  Mississippi  squadron  until  Sept. 
24,  1863,  when  ho  wns  assigned  to  the  Sacramento, 
and  sent  in  search  of  tbe  Alabama.  He  followed 
her  for  many  weeks,  but  found,  when  he  arrived  at 
Lisbon,  that  she  bad  been  sunk  by  the  Kearsarge. 
He  then  blockaded  the  Rappahannock,  a Confederate 
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cruiser  »f  the  game  class  as  Uie  Alabama,  for  fifteen 
months  at  Calais,  France,  atul  intercepted  her  when 
she  escaped  into  British  waters,  under  British  colors, 
following  her  nearly  into  Liverpool,  whence  his 
vigilance  did  not  permit  her  to  nail  until  after  the 
close  of  the  war.  Cant.  Waike  was  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  commodore  Julv  25,  I860  : created  rear-ad- 
miral July  13,  1870,  and  on  Apr.  20,  1871,  was,  at 
his  own  request,  placed  on  the  retired  list.  He  was 
instrumental  in  defeating  the  notorious  works  of  the 
first  Navy  Star  Chamber  Retiring  Board  of  1855, 
which,  without  just  cause  or  a hearing,  on  ex  ]>arte 
evidence,  had  themselves  and  their  abettors  pro- 
moted by  retiring  and  dismissing  over  100  naval 
officers,  some  of  whom  were  our  most  distin- 


guished old  heroes  of  the  war  of  1812  and  their  sons, 
without  pa  v,  or  on  half-payor  two-thirds  full  pay. 
He  also  refuted  the  coinplaiut  of  the  above  board  in 
a court  of  inquiry,  was  restored  to  his  proper  rank 
on  the  active  list,  and  promoted  to  a commander 
from  the  above  date.  Bv  the  ambiguity  of  an  act  of 
congress  the  full  pay  of  the  restored  officers  was 
withheld,  yet  Waike  faithfully  and  cheerfully  in- 
formed all  his  duties  as  commander  and  paymaster 
of  the  store  ship  Supply,  and  rendered  very  im- 
portant services  at  Pensacola  and  on  the  Mississippi 
flotilla  ; as  did  nearly  all  those  officers  who  were  re- 
tired, as  Corns.  William  I).  Porter  and  A.  II.  Kilty, 
who  fought  so  faithfully  and  suffered  so  terribly  for 
the  Union,  and  many  others  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion, but  some  of  the  relentless  clique  in  that  Navy 
Retiring  Board  were  the  bitterest  secessionists,  anil 
fought  against  our  government.  After  the  war.  Ad  in. 
Waike,  for  several  years,  at  great  expense  and 
trouble,  appealed  to  congress  for  the  full  pay  due 
him,  and  lie  finally  obtained  a decisive  act  of  con- 
gress, which  not  only  restored  the  back  pay  to  him, 
bill  to  all  the  officers  of  the  navy  who  had  licen  re- 
tired, some  of  whose  families  were  almost  destitute 
of  the  means  of  living.  Since  his  retirement  he  has 
resided  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Rear- Adm.  Waike  pub- 
lished, in  1877,  ■*  Naval  Scenes  in  the  Civil  War,” 
accompanied  by  sketches  drawn  by  himself. 

DTTRFEE,  William  Franklin,  engineer  and 
gun  inventor,  whs  born  in  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
Nov.  15,  1838.  He  completed  his  education  at  the 
Lawrence  scientific  school  of  Harvard,  and  in  1853 
engaged  in  business  as  an  architect  and  engineer  in 
his  native  town.  He  also  for  five  years  filled  the  of- 
fice of  city  surveyor.  In  18(ti  he  was  elected  to  the 
lower  branch  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  where 
lie  was  secretary  of  the  military  committee,  and  a 
leader  in  securing  the  enactment  of  legislation  nec- 
essary for  a successful  prosecution  of  the  war.  A 
resolution  introduced  by  Mr.  Durfec  in  tin*  legisla- 
ture, embodied  the  first  formal  proposal  for  the  arm- 
ing of  colored  troops.  In  1852  lie  designed  and  per- 
fects! a gun  for  naval  warfare,  which  was  warmly 
praised  by  a government  commission  and  anticipat- 
ed by  several  years  the  "Destroyer.”  However,  owing 


to  the  failure  of  the  government  to  adopt  it  when  it 
was  brought  to  its  notice,  the  inventor  turned  his  at- 
tention to  other  matters,  and  the  gun  has  never  come 
into  general  use.  In  the  summer  of  1862  Mr.  Dur- 
fee  made  a careful  ius])ectimi  of  the  iron  ores  of  the 
Lake  Superior  region,  to  ascertain  if  they  could  be 
profitably  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  by 
the  Kelly  method,  and  ns  a result  of  his  investiga- 
tions temporary  works  were  built  at  which  steel  In- 
gots were  produced,  and  from  these  ingots,  in  May, 
1865,  the  first  st«fcl  bars  made  in  the  United  States 
were  rolled  Following  this.  Mr.  Durfec  constructed 
an  analytical  laboratory  at  Wyandotte,  Mich.,  and  en- 
tered upon  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  chemical 
properties  of  ores.  He  introduced  the  Siemens  re- 
generative furnace  in  the  United  States,  and  in  n*cent 
years  has  successfully  managed  different  steel  plants. 
In  1876  lie  was  one  of  the  judges  of  machinery  at  the 
Philadelphia  exhibition,  and  was  rewarded  with  a 
mesial  for  his  services.  In  1878  he  constructed  at 
Ansonia.  Conn.,  furnaces  for  the  refining  of  copper  bv 
the  use  of  gaseous  fuel,  the  first  of  their  kind  built 
in  the  United  States  to  prove  entirely  successful. 
Since  1886  he  has  licen  general  manager  of  the  Un- 
ited States  Mills  Co. . engaged  in  the  prod  notion,  by 
new  processes,  of  wrought  iron  and  steel  castings. 
Mr.  Dtirfix*  is  a member  of  different  scientific  soci- 
eties, and  a frequent  contributor  to  scientific  period- 
icals. 


REGTJA,  Isaac  Lawrence,  hutting  engineer, 
was  horn  in  Tarrvlown,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  22.  1828.  His 
ancestors  on  his  fathers  side  were  Huguenots,  who. 
being  driven  from  France,  settled  in  the  town  of  New 
Rochelle  about  1680.  From  there  the  family  re- 
moved to  Tnrrvtown.  During  the  American  revo- 
lution the  family  bs>k  an  active  part  on  the  side  of 
the  colonies,  no  less  than  twenty-two  of  the  name 
being  enlisted.  Glodc  Rcqua,  a gnat-grandfather, 
was  captain  of  Tarry  town  company  1st  (South)  regi- 
ment Westchester  county  militia.  Mr.  Requa  was 
educated  at  Newman  Academy  in  Tarryiowu,  and 
for  some  years  worked  on  his  fat  tier's  farm.  He  re- 
moved to  New  York  from  Tarry- 
town,  but  on  the  news  of  the 
finding  of  gold  went  to  Cali- 
fornia, arriving  iu  1850,  by  way 
of  Ciqie  Horn.  Going  to  the 
interior,  lie  engaged  in  ininiug, 
and  continued  in  this  business 
in  California  until  1860,  when 
he  went  to  Virginia  city,  Ncv. 

Here  he  engaged  in  the  milling 
and  mining  business.  In  1867 
he  became  connected  with  the 
Chollar.  Potosi  Mining  Co.,  ns 
superintendent.  He  continued 
iu  this  capacity  until  he  removed 
to  Oakland.  Alameda  eo. , Cal. 

Mr.  Rcqua  has  the  distinction 
of  having  installed  at  the 
Chollar  - Noreross  - Savage  shaft 
the  heaviest  mining  machinery 
used  on  the  Comstock.  This  shaft  is  8,250  feet  in 
vertical  depth  He  was  also  superintendent  of  the 
Union  Mill  and  Mining  Co.,  controlling  the  majority 
of  the  stamp  mills  of  the  Comstock  lode,  iu  pol- 
itics he  was  an  old-line  Whig  until  the  formation  of 
the  Republican  party.  He  was  for  twenty  years 
chairman  of  the  Republican  state  central  committee, 
and  was  tendered  the  nomination  for  governor, 
which  he  declined,  not  feeling  justified  in  relinquish- 
ing Ills  mining  and  milling  interests  to  enter  u|>on  a 
political  career.  Since  removing  to  Oakland,  Mr. 
Rcqua  has  become  identified  with  hanking  and  rail- 
road interests,  and  is  now  president  of  tlic  Central 
Pacific  and  the  Eureka  and  Palisade  Railroads,  and 
of  the  Oakland  Bank  of  Savings. 
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MAGELLAN,  Ferdinand,  explorer,  was  born 
at  Villa  (It-  Snbroza,  Portugal,  in  1740.  HU  real 
name  was  Magalhaes,  but  it  was  changed  to  Magal- 
lanes  by  the  Spaniards.  His  lrnyhood  was  spent  in  the 
household  <»f  Queen  Leonora,  the  consort  of  John  II. 
of  Portugal,  and  at  an  early  age  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  astronomy  ana  navigation.  For  sev- 
eral years  he  was  in  active  service  in  the  East 
Indies.  He  is  said  to  hnve  given  warning  to  Siqueira 
in  1510  of  the  plot  of  the  people  of  Malacca,  thus 
probably  saving  his  countrymen  from  annihilation; 
and.  along  with  Serrano,  lie  commanded  the  ships 
sent  out  under  Abreu  for  the 
discovery  of  the  Spice  islands. 
On  his  return  to  the  East,  Ma- 
gellan was  sent  to  Ayamor,  in 
Morocco,  where,  in  an  action, 
he  received  a wound  which  left 
him  lame  for  the  rest  of  his  life, 
and  which  was  the  origin  of 
the  troubles  that  determined  his 
future  course.  He  upplied  to 
King  Manuel  for  an  increase 
of  his  pay,  which  was  refused, 
and  this  so  incensed  him  that, 
in  company  with  Huy  Faiicro, 
another  malcontent  of  note, ami 
a geographer  and  astronomer, 
he  formally  renounced  his  na- 
tionality, went  to  Valladolid  in 
1517,  and  offered  his  services  to 
the  court  of  Spain.  He  laid  be- 
fore Charles  V.  a scheme  for  reaching  the  Moluccas 
by  way  of  the  southern  coast  of  America,  instead  of 
the  usual  route  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
which  plan  was  favorably  received  by  both  the  em- 
peror and  the  bishop  of  Burgos,  and  an  agreement 
was  entered  into,  stipulating  that  Magellan  was  to  be 
admiral  of  the  exploring  fleet,  ami  governor  of  what- 
ever lands  in*  should  discover.  No  sooner  had  Man- 
uel heard  what  Magellan  had  proposed  to  the  Span- 
iards, than  he  felt  the  mistake  lie  had  committed, 
and  made  every  possible  effort  toallure  his  alienated 
subject  back  to  his  allegiance,  but  without  avail. 
Tilings  had  gone  too  far  for  Magellan  to  retrace  his 
steps,  and  on  Aug.  10,  1519,  his  fleet,  consisting  of 
five  ships  of  from  60  to  130  Ions,  with  80  cannon 
and  about  240  men,  set  sail  from  Seville.  After 
a stormy  jiassage  of  nearly  two  months  the  squad- 
ron reached  what  is  now  known  as  the  hay  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  where  its  store  of  provisions  was  re- 
plenished. Sailing  close  to  the  coast,  Magellan  ar- 
rived at  the  mouth  of  the  river  La  Plata.  Jan.  12, 
1520.  When  (lie  fleet  reached  the  port  of  St.  Julian, 
on  the  Patagonia  coast,  three  of  Magellan's  Spanish 
captains  conspired  against  him,  ami  it  was  only  hv  a 
rapid  execution  of  summary  vengeance  tlmt  be  main- 
tained his  authority.  Two  leaders  of  the  rebellion 
were  killed  and  quartered,  and  a third  was  set  ashore 
with  a priest,  who  had  also  taken  part  in  the  revolt. 
These  misfortunes  were  followed  by  the  loss  of  one 
of  the  Bhips,  although  the  crew  escaped,  and  were 
distributed  among  the  other  vessels.  On  Oct.  21, 
1520,  he  entered  the  strait  lietween  the  American 
continent  ami  Terra  del  Fuego.  It  being  the  festi- 
val day  of  St.  Ursula  and  her  eleven  thousand  virgins, 
be  named  it  the  Strait  of  the  Eleven  Thousand  Vir- 
gins, which  name  was  afterward  changed  to  that  of 
his  own.  At  this  time  one  of  the  ships  abandoned 
him  and  returned  home  to  Spain.  The  strait,  was 
passed  on  Nov.  28th,  and  Magellan  pushed  on  for  the 
Moluccas.  Three  months  later  (March  16.  1521)  he 
discovered  the  group  of  islands  known  ns  the  Philip- 
pines, which  he  took  posession  of  in  the  name  of 
the  Spanish  king.  He  was  at  first  very  successful 
in  sulidiiing  the  natives,  hut  in  an  encounter  with 
them  on  the  Island  of  Murtnn,  he  was  killed.  Only 


one  of  the  vessels  and  fifteen  men,  in  command  of 
Sebastian  del  Cano,  returned  to  Europe,  reaching 
Spaiu  Sept.  6,  1522;  amt  thus  the  first  circumnavL 
gutiou  of  the  earth  was  achieved.  No  record  of  his 
exploits  has  been  left  by  Magellan  himself.  The 
best  contemporary  account  is  that  of  Antonio  Piga 
fetta,  a volunteer  in  the  fleet.  Magellan  was  killed 
Apr.  27,  1521. 

DYER,  Heman,  educator  and  clergyman,  was 
born  at  Shaftesbury,  Vl.,  Sept.  24, 1810,  and  was  grad- 
uated from  Kenyon  College,  Oambicr.O.. in  1833.  He 
was  principal  of’Milnor  Hall.  1835— 10  ; teacher  at  Pitts- 
burg. Pa.,  1840-43:  professor  in  the  Western  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  1844-49;  ami  its  chancellor,  1845 
—19.  In  1854  he  was  appointed  editorial  secretary  of 
the  Evangelical  Knowledge  Society,  and  in  1865  cor- 
responding secretary  of  the  American  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society,  New  York  city.  He  belongs  to  the 
Episcopal  church,  und  received  the  degree  of  I).  D. 
from  Trinity  College,  Hartford.  Conn.,  in  1843.  In 
1862  he  declimsl  the  bishopric  of  Kansas,  and  in 
1880  lie  was  compelled  to  retire  from  active  life  by 
failing  health,  lie  published,  “The  Voice  of  the 
Lord  upon  the  Waters”  (New  York,  1870) ; and, 
“ Record  of  an  Active  Life”  (1886). 

LOCKWOOD,  Frederick  St.  John,  financier, 
wax  born  in  Norwalk.  Conn.,  Aug.  23,  1825.  the  son 
of  Col.  Hiiekinghum  St.  John  and  Polly  (St.  John) 
Lockwood,  and  seventh  in  descent  from  Robert 
Loekwood,  who  settled  in  Watertown,  Mass  , iu 
1030.  A “History  of  the  Lockwood  Familv  in 
America,”  a copious  volume  of  nearly  nine  hun- 
dred pages,  was  published  in  1889.  It  is  there 
shown  that  147  Lockwoods,  descendants  of  Rob- 
ert, served  as  officers  and  privates  in  the  revolution- 
ary, and  twenty-three  in  tne  colonial,  wars.  The  St. 
John  family,  of  ancient  lineage,  has  Intermarried  with 
the  Lockwood  family  in  nearly  every  generation. 
Frederiek  was  graduated  from  Yale  In  the  class 
of  1819.  and  was  a classmate  of  Timothy  Dwight, 
now  president  of  the  university,  lie  intended  taking 
a legal  course,  and  began  the  study  of  law  in  the 
office  of  Chief-Justice  Butler,  but  the  sudden  death 
of  his  father,  in  February,  1850, 
which  threw  the  whole  care  of 
his  large  estate  in  Ohio  and 
Connecticut  upon  his  should- 
era,  prevented  his  carrying  out 
his  original  designs.  From 
1859  to  1862  lie  was  bank  com- 
missioner. During  the  war  he 
was  on  the  staffs  of  Mai. -Gens. 

Kingand  Russell.  Attheclose 
of  the  war  lie  represented  Nor- 
walk asa  Republican  in  the  leg- 
islatures of  1865  and  1866,  and 
also  In  1872.  For  many  years  lie 
has  been  a director  of  tne  Dan- 
bury and  Norwalk  Railroad, 
ami  in  1882  was  elected  its  pres- 
ident. Mr.  Lockwood  lias  been 
officially  connected  with  ninny 
ff  unucial  and  indust  rial  corpora- 
tions. From  1868-181M)  he  was  president  of  the 
Fairfield  County  National  Rank,  and  for  more  than 
thirty  years  a director  of  the  Norwalk  Savings  .Soci- 
ety. and  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  Fairfield 
County  Savings  Bank.  He  is  past-worshipful  master 
of  St.  John’s  Lodge  F.  and  A.  M.,  of  Norwalk,  a 
Knight  Templar,  a member  of  the  Norwalk  Club, 
ami  of  the  Connecticut  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution,  being  grandson  of  Cnpt.  Eli- 
pbalct  Lockwood,  of  the  1st  company,  7th  Connecti- 
cut regiment  in  that  war.  In  religion  he  is  a Con- 
gregationalist.  He  married,  in  1866,  Carrie,  daugh- 
ter of  Frederick  Ayres,  and  they  have  two  daughters 
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and  one  son,  the  latter,  Frederick  Ayres,  being  now 
(1894)  a member  of  the  senior  class  at  Yale. 

GRIMES,  Byran,  soldier,  was  born  in  Pitt 
county,  N.  C\,  Nov.  2, 1828,  the  son  of  Byrau  Grimes, 
a farmer,  and  grandson  of  William  Grimes,  a patriot 
of  the  revolution.  Byran  was  brought  up  on  the 
farm,  and  entered  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1848.  He  then  en- 
gaged in  farming,  and  was  distinguished  for  his 
success  and  enterprise.  He  was  a member  of  the 
convention  of  Raleigh  which  passed  the  ordinance 
of  secession  in  1881.  He  immediately  entered  the 
Confederate  service,  and  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Ellis 
major  of  the  tho  4th  regiment  of  the  North  Carolina 
state  troops.  He  served  gallantly  throughout  the 
whole  war.  lie  was  with  Lee  at  Sharpsburg  and 
Gettysburg,  and  was  severely  woundetl  at  South 
Mountain.  He  was  promoted  through  the  several 
grudes  of  service,  and  attained  the  position  of  senior 
major-general  of  Stonewall  Jackson's  corps.  His 
division  made  the  last  charge  at  Appomattox  imme- 
diately before  the  final  surrender  to  Gen.  Grant. 
After  the  war  he  returned  to  his  farm  in  Pitt  county, 
and  was  tiie  constant  advocate  of  all  improvements 
tiiat  were  Issued  in  by  the  new  order  of  things  con- 
sequent upon  the  change  in  the  labor  system  of  the 
state.  Gen.  Grimes  was  twice  married— first,  to 
Bettie  Davis,  and,  upon  her  decease,  to  Charlotte 
Brvau,  daughter  of  the  late  John  H.  Bryan.  On 
Aug.  14,  1880,  while  returning  from  Washington, 
N.  C.,  to  his  home,  in  a buggy,  he  was  tired  upon 
by  some  miscreant  in  ambush,  and  killed.  The  al- 
leged cause  of  tbe  assassination  was  the  impending 
testimony  of  Gen.  Grimes  in  n forthcoming  trial, 
which  would  iucrimiuate  certain  persous  who,  it  is 
supposed,  took  this  means  to  close  his  lips  forever. 

WALKER,  Thomas  Barlow,  philanthropist, 
was  born  in  Xeuia,  Greene  co.,  O.,  Feb.  1,  1840, 
the  second  son  and  third  child  of  Platt  Bavliss  and 
Anstis  Barlow  Walker.  The  Walkers  were  of  English 
stock,  aud  settled  during  the  early  history  of  the 
country  in  New  Jersey,  his 
fat  her  leaving  t hat  state  early 
in  life  for  New  York.  The 
Barlows  werealsoof  sturdy  pa- 
rentage. His  maternal  grand- 
father was  Thomas  Barlow  of 
New  York,  and  two  of  his 
uncles  were  for  many  years 
judges,  Thomas  in  New  York 
and  Moses  in  Ohio.  Ilis  father 
died  e.n  route  to  California  in 
1849,  and  his  mother  was  left 
to  struggle  with  adversity 
with  her  four  young  children. 
From  his  ninth  until  his  six- 
teen! Ii  year,  Thomas  led  the 
usual  careless  life  of  the  aver- 
age frontier  village  boy.  He 
was  expert  with  the  rifle  and 
shot-gun  and  at  the  game  of 
checkers.  At  six  teen  t lie  fam- 
ily removed  to  Berea.  0.,  where  better  educational 
advantages  were  possible,  and  where  Thomas’s  boy- 
hood abruptly  ended  ami  earnest  life  began.  From 
sixteen  to  nineteen  bis  time  was  divided  between 
work  aud  study.  After  various  business  adventures, 
always  attended  witli  hard  work  and  generally  with 
success,  lie  returned  to  his  books  ami  studies,  and 
tile  next  winter  taught  a district  school  in  the  ad- 
joining township,  where  lie  bad  about  sixty  scholars, 
among  whom  were  eight  school  teachers,  some  of 
them  much  older  than  tie.  About  this  time  the  war 
broke  out.  aud  with  his  associate  students  in  the 
Baldwin  University  he  volunteered  as  a soldier.  Hav- 
ing failed  to  get  sent  to  the  front  he,  after  waiting 


several  mouths,  and  while  in  search  of  employment, 
landed  in  St.  Paul,  and  the  next  morning  tiiok  the 
train  to  the  city  of  Minneapolis.  On  Dec.  19,  1868. 
he  was  married  to  Harriet,  youngest  daughter  of 
Fletcher  Hulet.  Dating  from  his  marriage,  the  his- 
tory of  Mr.  Walker  is  the  history  of  Minneapolis. 
His  first  years  were  years  of  hardship,  self-denial, 
and  patieut  toil.  The  summer  of  1868  was  spent  iu 
railroading,  after  which,  for  some  years,  lie  gave  his 
whole  time  to  government  surveys.  Iu  1868  he  be 
gnn  his  venture  in  pine  lands.  As  a consequence  of 
his  foresight.  Mr.  Walker  to-day  owns  more  valua- 
ble pine  lands  than  any  other  man  iu  the  Northwest. 
In  connection  with  these  surveys  and  pino  land  en- 
terprises, Mr.  Walker  has  been,  and  is  yet,  cutensive- 
ly  engaged  throughout  various  sections  of  the  North- 
west iu  the  manufacture  of  lumlicr.  Mr.  Walker  is 
extremely  liberal  in  the  use  of  his  wealth  for  tbe 
upbuilding  of  Minneapolis,  or  for  purposes  of  chari- 
ty or  charitable  work.  Mr.  Walker's  whole  life  lias 
been  greatly  moulded  aud  influenced  by  reading  tho 
books  of  public  libraries,  beginning  with  the  private 
library  of  Father  Blake,  a Catholic  priest.  Through 
Mr.  Walker's  influence  and  efforts  the  Athenaeum 
Library  was  greatly  improves!.  The  reading-room 
was  enlarged,  an  assistant  employed,  and  hours 
lengthened.  The  library  was  also  ojiened  on  Sun- 
day, aud  the  memliership  increased  by  allowing  pay- 
ment by  installments.  Mr.  Walker  purchased  sev- 
eral hundred  membership  certificates,  which  ho 
kept  loaned  out  among  his  employees  and  others. 
In  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city  he  foresaw  the  de- 
mand for  n library  that  should  meet  all  the  wants  of 
our  mixed  popufation,  and  be  free  to  all.  At  the 
same  time  it  seemed  unnecessary  to  maintain  two 
separate  libraries  and  duplicate  the  valuable  stock 
of  Iwoks  now  in  the  Athenaeum.  Mr.  Walker  pro- 
posed that  the  city  by  taxation  establish  a free 
library  upon  condition  that  the  citizens  contribute  a 
certain  large  sum  toward  the  erection  of  the  build- 
ing. and  tiiat  the  Athenieutn,  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence, and  the  Fine  Art  Society,  be  given  space  in 
the  building,  iu  consideration  of  which  the  books  of 
the  Atlicmeum  Library  were  to  circulate  upon  the 
same  terms  as  those  of  the  public  library,  aud  to  lie 
drawn  iu  the  same  manner.  This  was  agreed  to, 
necessary  legislation  secured,  and  Air.  Walker  was 
the  first  to  subscribe  to  the  library  fund.  When  the 
beautifully  designed  building  was  completed.  Air. 
Walker  saw  the  realization  of  his  desire  of  many 
years.  The  rapid  growth  of  this  institution  during 
the  six  years  which  have  now  passed  (1896)  since  it 
was  first  formally  opened . makes  its  standing  in  cir- 
culation fourth  among  the  public  libraries  of  the 
country.  The  perfect  harmony  of  action  between  the 
two  hoards  of  the  library  aud  the  Atheiucunt,  and 
the  pride  of  the  citizens  in  it,  are  the  best  possible 
witnesses  to  the  wisdom  of  the  board,  and  the  liberal 
policy  inaugurated  by  Mr.  Walker.  He  has  been 
annually  elected  president  of  the  library  board  from 
its  organization  in  1885  to  the  present  time.  1895. 
The  liberal  provision  for  art  iu  this  building  is 
also  due  to  Air.  Walker's  devotion  to  its  interests. 
From  its  inception  he  has  been  a staunch  friend 
and  supporter  of  the  Art  School,  which  has  takcu  so 
high  a rank  among  the  educational  interests  of  the 
city,  and  among  the  art  schools  of  the  country.  On 
the  walls  <>f  the  spacious  gallery  he  has  placed 
examples  of  nearly  all  of  his  own  private  collection. 
The  art  gallery  at  his  home  has  been  pronounced 
the  choicest  collection  of  art  treasures,  for  its  size, 
in  the  United  8tatcs,  aud  is  open  to  the  public  on  all 
days  but  Sunday,  a liberality  highly  esteemed  and 
appreciated  botli  bv  citizen’s  and  strangers.  The 
fame  of  this  gallery  has  gone  throughout  the  nation, 
and  even  to  Europe,  aud  many  are  the  expressions 
of  surprise  from  Eastern  connoisseurs  over  the  tin- 
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looked-for  treasures  displayed  upon  its  walls.  Mr. 
Walker’s  home  library  consists  of  a large  and  care- 
fully chosen  collection  of  choice  books.  When  Mr. 
Walker  constructed  his  present  residence  in  1874  his 
large  lawn  was  throwu  open  without  a fence.  This 
innovation  has  now  become  the  custom  adopted  bv  a 
large  portion  of  the  citizens  of  Minne&|>olis.  The 
benches  placed  around  the  lawn  under  the  trees  are 
<»ccupied  free  bv  all  classes  of  people  during  the  en- 
tire summer.  The  Minnesota  Academy  of  Natural 
Science  is  another  institution  much  indebted  to  Mr. 
Walker's  interest  and  patronage  for  its  past  support 
ami  present  fortunate  situation,  for  through  his  iu- 
tluence  when  the  library  building  was  designed,  the 
needs  and  importance  of  this  association  were  con- 
sidered, and  spacious  and  beautiful  apartments  were 
assigned  to  them.  For  several  yeat*  Mr.  Walker 
was  a member  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  State 
Reform  School,  where  he  made  his  strong  practical 
business  habits  felt,  and  inaugurated  many  valuable 
changes,  thus  becoming  a great  favorite  with  its 
inmates.  It  was  especially  through  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  Walker  that  the  Minneapolis  Business  Union 
w’ns  organized,  which  lias  been  a lending  factor  in 
building  up  the  business  interests  of  the  city,  both 
in  the  liuc  of  maimfucl tiring  and  wholesale*  trade. 
Mr.  Walker  was  elected  president  of  the  union, 
which  is  composed  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  In- 
fluential men  of  the  city,  and  he  lias  devoted  a large 
part  of  his  time,  as  well  ns  a considerable  amount  of 
money,  for  the  benefit  of  the  city.  lie  is  the  head 
of  the  Minneapolis  Lind  and  Investment  Co.  Mr. 
Walker  was  for  many  rears  president  of  the  Flour 
City  National  Bank.  Three  years  ago  he  organized 
a company,  of  which  he  is  president,  which  con- 
structed the  Central  City  Market,  which  is,  prob- 
ably, the  tiuest  market  building  in  the  United 
States.  In  politics,  Mr.  Walker  has  always  been  a 
radical  Republican,  believiug  in  a sufficient  protec- 
tive tariff  to  hold  our  money  at  home,  sons  to  build  up 
our  manufactories  for  the  employment  of  our  work- 
men. He  is  a regular  attendant  of  the  Methodist 
church,  of  which  his  wife  and  several  of  his  chil- 
dren arc  members.  Through  much  doubt  and 
questioning  he  has  wrought  his  way  up  to  a clear  re- 
ligious faitn,  a firm  lielief  iu  the  Bible  as  the  rule  of 
man's  conduct,  and  the  only  safe  foundation  on 
which  cither  men  or  nations  can  build,  lie  has  also 
taken  pains  to  ground  his  growing  children  iu  the 
faith  to  which  he  has  nltaiiicd  only  by  tiresome  re- 
search. He  has  been  the  constant  director  of  the 
education  of  his  eight  children,  as  well  as  their  daily 
and  close  companion.  From  their  earliest  years  they 
have  been  supplied  with  tools  and  machinery  anti 
shops,  which  have  given  the  manual  dexterity  ami 
practical  knowledge  of  applied  mathematics  for 
lack  of  which  a large  percentage  of  men  are  at  a 
disadvantage  all  their  lives.  As  a result,  the  boys, 
while  yet  in  their  early  years,  became  expert  in  ihc 
use  of  tools,  and  their  lwautifolly  outfitted  shops 
form  no  inconsiderable  part  of  thefr  homo.  Remem- 
bering bis  own  boyhood,  Mr.  Walker  has  encouraged 
the  boys  in  all  out-of-door  amusements,  especially 
bunting,  which  lie  has  shared  with  them. 

WALKER,  Harriet  Granger,  reformer,  was 
born  in  Brunswick,  0.,  Sept.  10.  1841,  youngest 
daughter  of  Fletcher  and  Fanny  Ilulet,  natives  of 
Berkshire  county.  Mass.  Her  grandfather,  John 
Hulet,  of  Lee,  Mass.,  was  in  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  and  her  great-grandfather  (also  John  Ilulet) 
built  the  first  Methodist  church  in  Berkshire  county, 
if  not  iu  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  When  Harriet 
was  six  years  of  age  her  parents  removed  to  Berea,  t)., 
where  sits  attended  Baldwin  University.  At  eleven 
years  of  age  she  joined  the  Methodist  church,  to 
which  her  futnily  belonged,  and  with  which  she  lias 
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been  prominently  identified  ever  since.  She  early 
showed  marked  literary  ability,  and  it  was  her  girl- 
hood ambition  to  write  a book.  During  her  school 
days  she  was  a regular  contributor  to  several  peri- 
odicals. On  Dec.  10.  1863,  she  was  married  to 
Thomas  R.  Walker,  her  schoolmate  and  companion 
Bince  their  sixteenth  year.  They  took  up  a jierma- 
nent  residence  in  Minneapolis,  Minn  , where,  during 
the  first  twelve  years  of  their  married  life,  Mrs. 
Walker  devoted  herself  exclusively  to  her  home  and 
family  cares,  while  her  huslmnd  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  later  business  success.  Mrs.  Walker's  work 
of  public  philanthropy  began  some  twenty  years 
ago,  and  to  day  ( 1806)  she  is  actively  associated  with 
most  of  the  lending  charities  of 
Minneatiolis,  many  of  which 
star  has  been  instrumental  in  or- 
ganizing and  maintaining  with 
money  and  hard  work.  Out- 
side her  immediate  church 
work  she,  for  the  past  nineteen 
years,  has  been  the  secretary  of 
Bethany  home  for  the  refor- 
mation of  fallen  women.  The 
city  authorities  made  it  appro- 
priations from  tlie public  funds. 

The  Northwestern  Hospital  for 
Women  and  Children  was  or- 
ganized by  tier  about  twelve 
years  ago,  and  she  is  its  presi- 
dent. It  is  under  the  sole 
management  of  women  direc- 
tors, and  has  a training  school 
for  nurses,  with  women  phy- 
sicians. It  owus  one  of  the  finest  hospital  buildings 
in  the  Northwest.  Mrs.  Walker  brought  together 
from  the  four  leadiug  Christian  organizations  of  the 
city,  the  Woman’s  Christian  Association,  the  Sister- 
hood of  Bethany,  and  the  two  branches  of  the  Wom- 
an's Christian  Temperance  Union,  a joint  committee 
which  induced  the  police  commissioners  of  Minneapo- 
lis to  create  the  position  oT  police  matron,  and  to  allow 
this  committee  the  nomination  of  the  incumbent  by 
the  paymeut  of  half  her  salary.  She  hud  visited  and 
investigated  the  workings  of  matrons,  or  the  want  of 
matrons,  in  Boston,  New  York,  Washington,  Pitts- 
burgh, Philadelphia.  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Chi- 
cago, and  Milwaukee,  writing  extensively  upon  the 
subject.  She  was  one  of  the  first  to  take  up  the  work 
of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union.  When 
that  organization  took  up  the  political  issue,  how- 
ever, she  was  for  many  years  shut  out  from  the 
work.  Upon  the  division  of  the  union,  she  joined 
the  Non-partisan  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union,  and  look  an  active  part  in  temperance  Again. 
She  now  holds  the  responsible  positions  of  national 
vice-president  and  state  president  of  the  non-partisan 
organization,  in  each  of  which  capacities  her  genius 
finds  full  play.  In  1862  Mrs.  Walker  was  elected 
president  of  a new  organization  called  the  Woman's 
Council,  a delegate  representative  association  of  all 
branches  of  woman’s  work  in  Minneapolis.  To  her 
capable  leadership  is  unquestionably  due  the  aston- 
ishing growth  and  prosperity  of  this  body.  Seventy 
associations  are  represented,  covering  ail  depart- 
ments of  thought,  study,  and  work  iu  the  fields  of 
education,  philanthropy,  reform,  medicine,  art,  mu- 
sic, the  church,  literature,  history,  and  science.  The 
Woman's  Council  now  publishes  a magazine.  The 
Newsboys’  Home  is  another  charity  to  which  Mrs. 
Walker’s  active  influence  has  been  lent;  the  Kinder- 
garten Association  has  had  her  interest  ami  support, 
and  also  the  Children's  Home,  which  is  an  outgrowth 
of  Bethany  Home.  Mrs.  Walker  is  equally  active  in 
her  private  charities.  So  much  of  her  time  is  now 
required  in  the  giving  of  advice  and  help  to  the  un- 
fortunate, that  she  has  been  obliged  to  institute  reg- 
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ular  office  hours,  and  to  employ  a stenographer  to 
carry  on  her  correspondence.  In  all  her  work  she 
enjoys  the  loviiigaiid  admiring  support  of  her  devoted 
husband,  whose  example,  as  well  as  counsel,  has  been 
such  an  inspiration  in  all  her  work.  She  is  also  an 
earnest  ad vocate  of  woman’s  suffrage.  Her  lectures, 
written  for  the  Nurses'  Training  School,  Christian 
Endeavor  Society,  ami  temperance  work,  have  been 
published,  and  very  widely  copied  and  quoted.  Sev- 
eral articles  discussing  and  endorsing  the  Keeley  cure 
for  inebriety,  one  of  which  was  read  at  the  World's 
temperance  congress  iu  Chicago  during  the  World's 
fair  (1893),  have  l>ccn  reprinted  and  largely  circu- 
lated. She  is  a regular  contributor  to  the  "Trained 
Nurses’  Magazine  ' of  New  York,  and  to  the  "Tem- 
perance Tribune,"  of  which  site  is  chairman  of  the 
publication  committee.  Through  all  her  active  life, 
however,  Mrs.  Walker's  home  duties  have  always 
been  foremost.  Her  husband  and  eight  children 
have  been  given  precedence  over  every  other  de- 
mand, and,  when  her  devotion  to  her  lurge  family, 
the  rare  of  her  elegant  home  with  its  Itenutiful  art 
gallery,  and  the  large  number  of  guests  who  enjoy 
the  hospitality  of  that  home  are  considered,  it  seems 
phenomenal  that  so  large  an  amount  of  outside  work 
could  have  l>een  accomplished.  Mrs.  Walker  has 
refused  to  give  her  time  to  society;  her  evenings  are 
given  to  her  family,  yet  among’ the  women  of  the 
city  of  Minneapolis  there  is  probably  no  other  one 
so  widely  beloved  and  respected. 


SPARKMAN,  Stephen  M„  lawyer,  was  horn 
in  Hernando  county,  Fla.,  July  29, 1849*.  His  father, 
Nathaniel  Keightley  Sparkman,  wns  of  Welsh  and 
Scotch  ancestry,  bis  mother  of  a Georgin  family,  who 
were  of  French  extraction.  The  Sparkman  family 
settled  iu  Florida  in  the  early  days  of  the  Indian 
wars,  in  which  Nathaniel  K.  Sparkman  took  an 
active  part.  At  the  time  of  the  death  of  his  father 
the  son  was  only  eight  years  old.  but  ere  long  be- 
came the  mainstay  ana  support  of  his  widowed 
mother.  Until  bis  eighteenth 
year  he  lived  on  the  farm, 
and  his  opportunity  for  acquir- 
ing an  education  was  limited 
to  the  country  school,  aided 
by  his  own  determined  and  per- 
severing efforts  in  self-educa- 
tion. It  is  told  of  him  that,  af- 
ter the  day’s  work  in  the  field, 
he  was  accustomed  to  study 
and  rend  nt  night  bv  the  fitful 
blaze  of  a pine  wood  knot,  aud 
iu  the  gray  light  of  the  early 
morning,  before  rising,  he 
would  snatch  thoughts  from 
his  favorite  authors  to  ponder 
over  during  the  day  while 
walking  behind  the  plow.  He 
taught  school  for  two  or  three 
years.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  lie  began  the  study  of  law, 
under  II.  L.  Mitchell,  afterward  governor  of  the  slate 
of  Florida.  In  1872  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
where  his  great  capabilities,  together  with  his  firmly 
acquired  habits  of  intense  application  and  untiring 
perseverance,  Boon  made  for  him  an  enviable  posi- 
tion, and  the  young  lawyer  pushed  rapidly  to  the 
front  ranks  in  his  chosen  profession.  In  1875  he  was 
married  to  Ellon  Hooker  of  Polk  county,  and  in 
August,  1879.  located  at  Tampa,  where  he  1ms  con- 
tinued the  practice  of  law.  In  1878  he  was  appointed 
state  attorney  for  the  sixth  judicial  circuit  of  Florida, 
which  position  he  retained  until  1887.  As  this  ser- 
vice would  indicate,  lie  was  an  able  and  success- 
fu’  prosecutor,  yet  bis  preference  was  to  defend.  In 
1890,  upon  the  resignation  of  Gov.  Mitchell  from  the 


supreme  bench,  Mr.  Sparkman  was  tendered  the  ap- 
pointment by  Gov.  Fleming,  which  he  declined.  In 
politics  he  Is  a Democrat,  contributing  liberally,  in 
money  and  service,  to  the  success  of  his  party,  but 
never  seeking  office.  He  was  a member  of  a con- 
gressional committee  for  the  first  congressional  dis- 
trict of  Florida  for  six  years,  und  chairman  of  that 
committee  for  two  years,  being  nt  the  same  time  a 
mcnitier  of  the  state  executive  committee,  of  which 
he  was  elected  chairman  in  1892.  In  1894  be  was 
elected  a representative  in  the  fifty-fourth  U.  S.  con- 
gress from  the  first  congressional  district  of  Florida. 

FERRY,  William  Montague,  soldier,  was 
born  ut  Michilimackinac,  Mich.,  July  8,  1824,  the 
elder  son  of  Rev,  William  M.  and  Amanda  White 
Ferry  of  Massachusetts,  who  were 
missionaries  on  llic  frontier.  Mr. 

Ferry,  Sr.,  was  a Presbyterian 
clergyman,  who  established,  and 
for  a number  of  years  maintained, 
the  Mackinac  Mission.  In  1834 
he  removed  with  his  wife  aud  five 
children  to  the  present  site  of  the 
city  of  Grand  Haven,  Mich.  They 
were  the  first  white  settlers  in 
Ottawa  county,  Mich.  Here  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  grew  to 
manhood,  encountering  all  the  ex- 
citements nnd  vicissitudes  incident 
to  frontier  life.  He  learned  the 
trade  of  machinist  nnd  engineer. 

In  1853  he  erected  the  Ottawa 
Iron  Works,  a large  machine 
shop  and  foundry,  and  engaged 
largely  in  the  manufacture  of  steam 
engines  and  sawing-machines.  He  soon  became 
noted  us  a skilful  draughtsman  and  practical  engin- 
eer, and  also  is  well  known  as  an  inventor,  having 
taken  out  various  patents  on  his  inventions.  In  1856 
be  was  elected  regent  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
retaining  the  posilion  until  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war.  In  1801  he  enlisted  ns  a private  in  the  14th 
Michigan  infantry,  with  which  lie  served  through- 
out the  war.  passing  through  successive  grades  of 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  At  the  close 
of  t lie  war  Col.  Feriy  returned  to  Grand  Haven 
and  resumed  his  business.  He  is  a Democrat  of 
the  Jacksouiuu  tyjie,  and  in  1870  was  a candi- 
date for  congress  from  the  fifth  congressional 
district  of  Michigan,  and  greatly  reduced  the  ma- 
jority iu  that  Republican  stronghold.  He  was 
secretary  of  the  national  Democratic  convention  held 
at  Louisville,  Ky.,  of  which  James  Lyon  of  Virginia 
was  chairman,  which  nominated  Charles  O’Connor 
for  president  and  J.  Q.  Adams  for  vice  president, 
nnd  was  the  “straight  ” Democratic  candidate  for 
governor  of  Michigan  for  that  year.  In  1878  Gov. 
John  J.  Bagiev  appointed  him  a member  of  the  con- 
stitutional commission  for  framing  a new  constitution 
for  the  state  of  Michigan,  Col.  Ferry  was.  in  1876, 
elected  mayor  of  Grand  Haven,  Mich.  In  1878  lie 
removed  to  Park  City,  Utah,  to  devote  himself  tolas 
mining  interests.  He  there  becamean  active  member 
of  the  Liberal  party.  In  1888  he  was  chosen  the  mem- 
ber from  Utah  of  the  national  Democratic  commit- 
tee for  the  succeeding  four  years,  and  served  as 
such  until  1892.  He  was  nominated  Democra- 
tic candidate  for  delegate  to  the  fiftieth  congress, 
the  Liberal  party  not  making  a nomination  that 
year,  against  John  T.  Caine,  the  Mormon  candi- 
date. Pres.  Harrison  appointed  him  one  of  the 
alternate  commissioners  from  Utah  of  the  Columbian 
World’s  Fair.  Col.  Ferry  has  taken  an  active  part 
in  educational  affairs  both  in  Michigan  and  Utah, 
and  is  ardently  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  public 
schools  He  is  noted  for  his  literary  ability,  and  as  a 
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writer  lias  contributed  largely  to  the  political  anil  his- 
torical history  of  Michigan,  during  the  civil  war  and 
since,  to  the  current  literature  of  the  day.  His  style 
is  terse,  almost  to  brevity,  smooth,  comprehensive, 
and  vigorous.  He  was  married,  in  1851.  to  Jeannette 
Hollister  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Religiously,  Col. 
Ferry  is  a Presbyterian. 

O'ROURKE,  John  Henry,  builder  aud  contrac- 
tor, was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y„  Feb.  10,  1840.  His 
father  and  grandfather  were  among  the  first  Irish 
emigrants  to  that  city,  in  182m,  settling  on  ti  small 
farm  in  Dean  street,  near  Court,  now  the  very 
heart  of  Brooklyn.  The  father,  Patrick  O'Rourke, 
a blacksmith,  was  one  of  the  early  contractors  of 
the  city.  John  H.  O'Rourke  attended  the  public 
schools,  and  obtained  the  rudiments  of  a practical 
education.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  served  with 
one  James  Ashfleld,  to  learn  the  brick- mason's  trade, 
and  continued  with  him  for  about  three  years.  In 
1861  Mr.  O'Rourke  was  attached  to  the  engiueerin  ; 
corps  in  the  department  of  the  Gulf,  U.S.  A.,  and 
served  on  government  fortifications  on  the  coast  of 
Florida.  He  returned  to  Brooklyn  about  1805,  and 
began  working  as  a builder  aud  mason,  and,  in  1866, 
was  appointed  superintending  mason  forthc  park  com- 
missioners, a responsible  position,  which  he  filled  most 
creditably  until  1871.  He  then  became  contractor 
on  his  own  account,  and  the  following  year  built  the 
18th  regiment  armory.  After  that  he  erected  nu- 
merous public  buildings,  stores,  school-houses,  busi- 
ness blocks,  and  private  residences.  He  was  consid- 
ered one  of  the  most  enterprising  men  iu  his  profession 
in  Brooklyn.  Although  a Democrat,  Mr.  O’Rourke 
was  never  an  active  politician,  yet  he  obtained 
much  influence  in  his  ward.  Ho  was  a prominent 
member  of  the  Catholic  Knights  of  America.  In 
1872  he  was  married  to  Agnes  L.  Lennon  of  New 
York. 

BISSELL,  Joseph  Bidleman,  physician,  was 
born  at  Lakeville,  Conn.,  Sept.  8,  1859.  He  traces 
his  ancestry  back  in  a direct  linetoJohn  Bisscll,  who 
settled  at  Windsor,  Conn.,  in  1686. 
His  father.  Dr.  William  Bissell,  was 
graduated  at  Yale  in  the  famous 
class  of  1858.  and  was  subsequently 
graduated  iu  medicine  at  the  Yale 
medical  school.  He  is  a practic- 
ing physician  at  Lakeville,  Conn., 
trustee  of  the  Hotchkiss  School,  and 
a commissioner  of  the  Stale  Insane 
Asylum  nt  Middletown,  Conn.  The 
son  received  his  first  education  in 
the  Rocky  Dell  Academy  of  Lime 
Rock,  Conn.,  and  afterward  at 
Amenia  Seminary,  Amenia,  N.  Y., 
where  he  prepared  for  college.  He 
entered  Yale  University  in  1876and 
was  graduated  in  the  scientific  de- 
partment in  1879.  He  then  became 
a student  in  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  Columbia  College,  where 
be  was  graduated  in  1883.  and  was  shortly  afterwards 
appointed  house  surgeon  in  the  City  Charity  Hospital 
of  New  York.  Being  desirous  of  attaining  still 
higher  proficiency  in  his  profession,  lie  crossed  over 
to  Europe  in  1884  and  pursued  his  studies  and 
practiced  surgery  in  the  hospitals  of  the  universities 
of  Vienna  and  Munich.  Shortly  after  his  return  he 
wais  appointed,  in  1886,  instructor  of  surgery  at  the 
New  \ork  Polvclinic,  and  in  1889  at  the  New  York 
Postgraduate,  Medical  Schools,  and  Hospitals.  In 
1895  ne  received  the  appointment  of  chief  surgeon 
to  the  outdoor  department  of  St.  Vincent’s  Hospital, 
with  surgical  work  in  the  wards  of  the  hospital. 
He  is  a member  of  the  New  York  County  Medical 
Society  and  a fellow  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 


Medicine,  aud  from  1893  to  1895  held  the  position  of 
president  of  the  Society  of  Alumni  of  the  City  Char- 
ily Hospital.  He  has  contributed  various  papers  on 
surgical  and  medical  topics  to  different  journals  and 
magazines,  the  most  important  of  which  are:  “Path- 
ological Anatomy  of  Club  Foot,”  “Rickets."  “In- 
contineoceof  Urine  in  Children,”  “ Preventive  Treat- 
ment in  Seasickness,  "etc.,  etc.  I)r.  Bissell  was  a mem- 
ber at  college  of  the  Chi  Phi  Fraternity,  ami  is  now 
president  of  the  Chi  Phi  Club  of  New  York,  as  well 
as  of  tbeOmicron  Trust  Association  of  New  Haven, 
which  is  now  (1895)  building  a fine  society  club- 
house for  the  use  of  the  local  chapter  of  the  fraternity. 
He  is  also  a member  of  the  Yale  Alumni  Association 
and  of  the  University  Club.  Dr.  Bissell  married, 
Nov.  20,  1889,  Josepfiitie  Hanckof  Harrison,  N.  J.; 
they  have  three  children. 

COY,  Edward  Guetin,  educator,  was  bom  in 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  23.  1844.  His  father.  Edward 
Gustin  Coy,  was  connected  with  the  Howe  family, 
several  of  whom,  in  Vermont  and 
New  Hampshire,  bore  honorable 
parts  in  the  French  and  Indian 
ware.  He  was  a plain  man,  yet 
possessed  of  asingularly  pure  and 
unselfish  character,  which  was 
a constant  inspiration  and  ex- 
ample to  his  children.  His 
mot  her.  Elizabeth  Brown,  was 
connected  with  the  Corw  ins  anti 
Vances.  Young  Coy  received 
a liberal  education,  and  was  grad- 
uated at  Yale  in  1869.  He  be- 
gan at  oticc  to  teach,  and  has 
engaged  in  no  other  calling. 

Ho  wus  first  u tutor  at  Yale, 
and,  after  a year's  service,  re- 
signed to  accept  a professorship 
at  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover. 

He  remained  in  this  position 
until  1892,  when  he  was  elected  head  master  of  the 
Hotchkiss  Bclinol  in  Lakeville,  Conn.  Prof.  Coy  was 
in  Eurojie  in  1883  and  1884,  and  gave  some  time  to 
visiting  aud  studying  the  historic  parts  of  Greece. 
He  sjient  a winter  semester  at  the  University  of 
Berlin,  hearing  lectures  on  archa*ology  from  Ernst 
Curtius,  and  on  philology  from  BlciuUial.  Prof.  Coy 
was  married  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Nov.  25,  18711, 
to  Helen  E.  Marsh,  a great-great-granddaughter  of 
Roger  Sherman  of  Connecticut.  In  personal  ajmear- 
nnco  Prof.  Coy  is  tall,  being  over  six  feet  high,  finely 
proportioned,  and  erect  and  alert  iu  bearing.  He  has 
made  some  valuable  contributions  to  educational 
literature,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  “Greek 
for  Beginners ” (1880),  and  “First  Greek  Reader" 
(1881). 

OAYARRf,  Charles  Etienne  Arthur,  tho 

historian  of  Louisiana,  was  born  in  New  Orleans, 
Jan.  9,  1805.  He  isof  illustrious  Spanish  and  French 
descent;  one  of  his  grandfathers  came  to  I^ouisinua 
in  1766,  ns  roval  comptroller  and  commissary  after 
the  cession  from  France  to  Spain:  the  other  was 
Etienne  de  Bore,  one  of  Louis  aV.'b  moun<pieUtire *, 
the  first  Louisiana  planters  to  make  sugar  in  1795, 
and  tho  first  mayor  of  New  Orleans  iu  1808.  Edu- 
cated at  the  College  of  Orleans  (now  extinct),  he,  in 
1885,  opposed  some  of  t lie  provisions  of  the  criminal 
code  prepared  for  Lousiana  by  Edward  Livingston, 
and  so  successfully  that  the  code  was  not  adopted. 
In  1826-28  he  studied  law  at  Philadelphia  under 
William  Rawle.  and  in  1828-29  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  there  and  nt  home.  In  1830  he  was  sent  to  the 
legislature,  in  1881  appointed  attorney-general,  and 
in  1832  presiding  judge  of  the  city  court.  In  Janu- 
ary. 1835,  when  bnrelv  of  senatorial  age,  he  was 
elected  to  the  U.  S,  senate,  but,  by  reason  of  ill- 
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health,  could  not  take  his  sent,  and  spent  eight  years 
abroad.  Returning,  he  re-entered  the  legislature  in 
1844,  and  there  effected  a reduction  of  the  state  debt. 
Again  chosen  iu  1846,  lie  was  at  the  same  time  made 
secretary  of  state,  a post  which  then  included  the 
superintendence  of  public  education,  and  (with  the 
state  treasurer)  the  control  of  the  city  banks.  Dur- 
iug  his  seven  years’  tenure  of  this  office,  he  built  up 
the  State  Library,  and  en- 
riched it  with  many  docu- 
ments procured  from  Spain. 
His  “ Hisloire  do  la  Louis- 
iane  ” np|>eared  in  two  vol- 
umes (1846—17);  “ Romance 
of  the  History  of  Louis- 
iana " (1848)  ; “ Louisiana; 

its  History  as  a French  Col- 
ony,” tWO  Volumes  (1851-52); 
and  “ History  of  Louisiana 
under  Spanish  Rule”  (1854). 
The  complete  work,  brought 
down  to  1861,  was  published 
in  four  volumes  in  1866,  and 
reprinted  in  1885.  This  work 
was  a monument  of  pains- 
taking industry  and  scholar- 
ship, and  gave  him  place 
ns  one  of  the  great  histo- 
rians of  the  country.  In  1854  Mr.  Guynrre  put  forth 
two  lectures  on  “The  Influence  of  the  Mechanic 
Arts,”  and  a play,  “The  School  for  Politics,”  for 
which  the  Louisiana  “Courier”  attacked  him  as 
unfaithful  to  the  party.  He  refuted  the  charge  in  a 
letter  to  the  Washington  **  Union.”  Oct.  23,  1854. 
In  1853  he  had  been  an  Independent  Democratic  can- 
didate for  congress,  and  was  defeated  by  fraud. 
This  practically  closed  his  political  career;  hence- 
forth he  woe  little  more  than  uu  adviser,  for  the  op- 
ponent of  corruption  makes  powerful  enemies.  In 
1855  he  exposed  the  American  or  Know-Nothing 
party,  and  destroyed  its  temporary  dominion  in  New 
Orleans.  In  1861  he  defended  the  right  of  Louisi- 
ana to  secede,  and  in  1863  read  at  Osyka,  Miss.,  an 
address  to  the  Confederate  congress,  urging  the  arm- 
ing of  the  slaves,  and  a treaty  with  England  and 
France,  based  on  gradual  emancipation.  In  1866  he 
delivered  in  New  Orleans  a timely  lecture  on  Oaths, 
Rebellion,  and  Armistices,  and  attended  the  conven- 
tion held  in  Philadelphia  to  reconstruct  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  In  1867  he  was  nearly  elected  to  the 
U.  8.  senate.  His  lust  official  work  was  as  reporter 
of  the  decisions  of  the  state  supremecourt  (1873),  of 
which  he  prepared  four  volumes.  Iii  all  the  numer- 
ous public  speeches  which  lie  was  called  upon  to  de- 
liver on  political  uud  other  subjects,  and  which  were 
textually  and  at  length  recorded  by  the  Louisiana 
press,  Gayarre  showed  himself  gifted  with  great  ora- 
torical powers.  On  presidential  elections  be  more 
than  once  canvassed  tin-state  with  such  men  as  Pierre 


Soule,  Preston,  and  other  eloquent  speakers;  ami  jus- 
tice to  him  requires  it  to  he  stated  that  he  accom- 
plished with  zeal  and  ability,  and  invariably  at  bis 
own  expense,  all  the  missions  with  which  lie  was  in- 
trusted by  bis  party,  inside  and  outside  of  Louisiana. 
It  is  a remarkable  trait  in  Gayarre's  political  career 
that  he  never  was  the  subject  of  any  personal  and 
vituperative  attacks  from  the  press,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, was  treated  by  these  organs  of  public  opinion 
not  only  with  much  consideration,  but  oven  with  the 
utmost  kindness,  in  spile  of  the  prevailing  bitterness 
of  party  feeling,  except  on  one  single  occasion;  that 
was  on  the  publication  of  Gayarre's  ' • School  for 
Politics.”  8inec  the  war  be  has  published  “ Doctor 
Bluff,*'  a two-act  comedy;  “Philip  II.  of  Spain” 
(i860);  “ Fernando  de  Letnos;  or.  Truth  and  Fic- 
tion ”( 1872),  and  its  sequel,  “Aubert  Dubavet;  or, 
The  Two  Sister  Republics  ” (1882),  and  numerous 


contributions  to  reviews,  magazines,  and  newspapers. 
In  his  last  years  he  wrote  auothor  historical  novel,  a 
“ History  of  New  Orleans,”  and  a volume  of  remi- 
niscences. Until  within  a year  or  two  of  his  death  be 
wasu  frequent  and  valued  lecturer  at  home,  and  often 
declined  invitations  from  the  North,  fearing  the  win- 
ter climate.  Of  his  “Philip  II.,”  the  “Saturday 
Review  ” says:  “ Regarded,  as  it  should  l»c,  simply 
as  an  inquiry  into  on  oof  the  most  curious  physiolog- 
ical problems  which  history  suggests,  it  is  a work  of 
no  ordinary  interest.”  It  was  unfortunate  for  his 
own  interests,  and  for  those  of  literature,  that  his 
plan  of  going  to  Spain  for  some  years  was  frustrated 
by  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  1861.  Hetnight  have 
preserved  his  handsome  fortune,  which  was  lost  in 
the  war,  and  he  would  have  added  much  to  the  sum 
of  available  human  knowledge.  He  survived  to  a 
great  age,  with  faculties  almost  unimpaired,  still 
earning  liis  living  by  the  pen.  neglected  by  the  state 
ami  general  governments  (his  application  for  the  na- 
val office  at  New  Orleans  in  18115  was  disregarded), 
hut  honored  throughout  the  land  by  such  as  value 
chivalric  independence,  lofty  purity  in  public  and 
private  life,  great  attainments,  and  eminent  services 
to  literature.  He  died  Feb.  11,  1805.  in  New  Or- 
leans. La.,  where  lie  lived  his  entire  life. 

ALSTON,  William,  revolutionary  soldier,  was 
born  in  Charleston,  8.  C.,  in  1757.  lie  was  a cap- 
tain under  Marion,  a capable  soldier,  and  a zealous 
patriot.  After  the  war  lie  served  for  many  years  in 
the  state  senate,  and  on  one  occasion  was  a presiden- 
tial elector.  He  was  the  father  of  Gov.  Joseph  Als- 
ton. He  died  June  26,  1839. 

OWEN,  Robert,  social  theorist,  was  horn  in 
Newtown,  Montgomeryshire,  Wales,  May  14.  1771. 
the  son  of  a Welsh  saddler.  He  does  not  appear  to 
have  had  more  than  a merely  commercial  education 
to  tit  him  for  common  business.  At  the  age  of  ten 
he  whs  sent  to  London,  consigned  to  the  care  of  an 
elder  brother,  to  make  his  fortune.  There  he  was 
employed  as  clerk  iu  a dry -goods  store,  but  finding 
the  work  uncongenial  be  entered  the  employ  of 
David  Dale,  a prosperous  cotton  manufacturer.  In 
1707  he  married  Mr.  Dale’s  daughter,  Aune  Caroline, 
and  soon  afterward  liecamc  imsiucss  manager  of 
these  mills,  which  he  conducted  for  many  years 
with  great  success.  While  in  this  business  he  set  on 
foot,  a number  of  liberal  and  far-rcaehiug  plans  for 
the  benefit  of  the  working  people 
and  their  children.  He  built  com- 
modious and  lieautiful  school- 
rooms, where,  besides  the  regular 
branches,  the  children  were  regu- 
larly drilled  in  singing,  dancing, 
military  exercises,  and  deportment. 

Ho  introduced  sanitary  reform, and 
was  instrumental  iu  reducing  the 
hours  of  labor.  A factory  was, 
however,  far  too  limited  a sphere 
for  his  ambitions;  he  wauled  to  or- 
ganize the  world,  ami  iu  1816  Mr. 

Owen  published  “New  Views  of 
Society,  or  Essays  on  the  Forma- 
tion of  Human  Character,”  which 
was  followed  by  other  writings  on 
the  organization  of  society  on  the 
principles  of  socialism,  iu  books, 
pamphlets,  leclures.and  other  avail- 
able forms  until  his  death.  Ilis 
plans  for  the  relief  of  pauperism  found  at  first  public 
favor ; the  leading  journals  and  tuauy  eminent  men 
gave  him  countenance,  hut  his  defiant  attack  on  all 
formsof  accepted  religion  at  a great  meeting  in  Lon- 
don brought  an  instant  change.  His  socialism  was 
identified  with  infidelity,  and  all  his  efforts  there- 
after were  discredited  in  the  popular  mind.  In  1824 
he  came  to  the  United  States,  and  purchased  a large 
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area  of  land  on  the  Wabash  river  in  Indiana,  where 
lie  continued  witli  the  intention  of  establishing  a 
colony,  but  after  a trial  of  lesvs  than  three  years  it 
proved  a failure.  He  returned  to  Scotland,  where  a 
second  attempt  was  made  to  carry  out  hits  cherished 
plan,  with  no  better  success.  He  theu  went  to  Mex- 
ico in  1828.  but  was  unable  to  make  the  experiment 
there  because  of  the  Mexican  government  insisting, 
when  making  the  grant  of  land,  that  the  religion  of  the 
settlers  should  be  the  Homan  Catholic.  He  visited  the 
United  States  on  several  occasions,  and  took  part  in 
a debate  with  Rev.  Alexander  Campbell,  of  Ohio, 
on  “The  Evidences  of  Christianity,”  Sir.  Owen  tak- 
ing agnostic  ground.  Besides  a number  of  publica- 
tions on  his  great  life  work,  he  published  his  auto- 
biography  in  1857.  He  appeared  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Social  Science  Association  at  Liverpool  iutbeautunm 
of  1858,  with  ail  his  schemes  as  fresh  as  ever.  He 
died  a few  weeks  later  at  Newtown,  Wales,  Nov. 
19,  1858. 

DORSEY.  Jesse  Hook,  lumber  manufacturer, 
was  horn  in  Beallesville,  Washington co., Pa.,  in  1849. 
His  father,  James  Francis  Dorsey,  a clergyman  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  was  an  able  preach- 
er, and  a distinguished  revivalist,  most  of  his  labor 
being  |>erformed  in  western  Pennsylvania.  The  son 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  Wavneshiirg 
College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1866.  After 
leaving  college  he  taught  school  for  three  years; 
then  edited  the  Wayneslmrg  “ Inde|>emlent " for  two 
years,  and  left  that  to  take  charge  of  a large  cotton 
plantation  belonging  to  an  unde  at  Helena,  Ark. 
lie  was  successful  in  the  management  of  the  plan- 
tation, but  his  health  breaking  down  through  mala- 
rial fever,  he  went  to  Tampa,  Fla.,  in  188*2,  and 
formed  a partnership  with  James  H.  Wells,  engag- 
ing extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber.  The 
business  was  continued  until  1898  with  a partner, 
when  Mr.  Dorsey  purchased  and  conducted  the 
business  alone.  The  Tampa  Lumber  Co.  trans- 
acts the  largest  business  of  its  kind  in  the  stale. 
Eighty  men  are  employed  in  the  mills,  and  100  in 
the  woods.  The  pay-roll  for  labor  alone  averages 
$*2,000  a week.  The  company  had  their  mills 
burned  out  twice  in  less  than  tbits;  years,  resulting 
in  a total  loss,  as  no  insurance  was  carried.  Mr. 
Dorsey  rebuilt  after  each  the,  and  purchased  the 
mill  of  his  only  competitor,  increasing  the  value  of 
his  plant  to  $50,000.  Mr.  Dorsey  was  married  in 
1878  to  Emily  (.'halfant  of  Greenville,  Pa.,  by  whom 
he  has  three  children.  He  is  a member  of  the  M.  E. 
Church  in  Tampa,  the  superintendent  of  its  Sunday- 
school,  and  was  for  some  time  president  of  the  Young 
Meu's  Christian  Association.  He  is  also  a member 
of  the  Floridaanmml  conference  of  the  M.  E.  church, 
and  proiniueut  in  all  work  connected  with  his  de- 
nomination. That  Mr.  Dorsey  lias  been  successful 
in  all  bis  enterprises,  notwithstanding  the  misfortunes 
lie  has  met  with,  is  due  to  his  integrity,  quick  percep- 
tion, executive  ability,  ana  prompt  business  instincts. 
Being  active  in  every  good  work  to  help  his  city, 
state,  und  fellow  men,  lie  has  won  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  all  his  fellow-citizens. 

BERKELEY",  George,  Protestant  Episcopal 
bishop  of  Cloyne,  Ireland,  was  horn  at  Dysert  Cas- 
tle, near  Thoinastown,  County  Kilkenny.  Ireland, 
March  12,  1684.  His  father  was  the  son  of  an  Eng- 
lish royalist,  who  was  rewarded  for  his  loyalty  to 
Charles  I.  by  an  oflicial  post  at  Belfast,  Ireland,  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  The  peasantry  of  Kilkenny 
have  their  quaint  stories  of  the  Berkeley  family. 
They  tell  that  in  his  youth  the  philosopher  kept  a 
school  in  the  neighborhood  and  taught  his  scholars 
that  there  was  no  spirit,  and  that  when  the  body  died 
the  man  was  annihilated.  He  used,  they  added,  to 
make  the  hoys  leap  over  the  school  benches  until  they 


were  bruised  and  bleeding,  and  then  explained  that 
after  the  blood  all  rnu  out.  there  was  un  end  of  them. 
Another  fancy,  equally  absurd,  was  that  Berkeley's 
own  corporeal  remains  wore  buried  withiu  the  ma- 
sonry of  the  buttlements  of  Dysert.  In  1696  he  en- 
tered the  Kilkenny  School  and  was  placed  in  its 
second  class,  the  lowest  class  at  that  time  being  the 
first.  This  school,  the  “ Eton  of  Ireland,”  was  orig- 
inally an  appendage  to  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Caiiicc. 
He  matriculated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  March 
21,  1700.  In  1702  he  was  made  a “ scholar,”  the 
emoluments  of  one  of  their  students  not  exceeding, 
at  that  time,  the  sum  of  £3.  In  the  spring  of  1704 
he  became  a Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  look  his  master's 
degree  in  1707.  On  June  9, 1707,  he  was  admitted  to 
a fellowship.  His  bent  was  already  fixed.  Berkeley* 
and  some  of  his  college  friends  had  formed  a society 
to  promote  investigations  in  the  new  philosophy  of 
Boyce,  Newton  and  Locke.  Early  in  1707  he  pub- 
lished two  tracts,  one  an  attempt  to  demonstrate 
arithmetic  without  the  hclpof  Euclid  or  algebra,  the 
other  consisting  of  **  Thoughts  on  Some  Questions 
in  Mathematics,”  both  written  in  I^utin,  and  pub- 
lished in  London,  England.  On  the  title  page  they 
were  attributed  to  a “Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,”  but  they*  ure  contained  in  all  the 
editions  of  the  Bishop's  collected  works,  und  are 
assigned  to  him  as  author,  without  dispute.  Early 
in  1709  appeared  the  celebrated 
“ Essay  Toward  a New  Theory 
of  Vision,”  with  his  name  upon 
the  title  page.  It  attracted  so 
much  attention  us  to  call  fora 
new  edition  be  fori;  the  end  of 
the  year.  The  next  (1710)  be- 
gan with  his  “ Treatise  Con- 
cerning the  Principles  of  Hu- 
man Knowledge,”  in  which 
Berkeley  Imldly  announced  the 
great  conception  of  which  for 
y ears  he  hail  been  full.  The 
book  was  a systematic  attack 
upon  scholastic  abstractions, 
especially  upon  abstract  or  un 
perceived  matter,  space,  and 
time.  Berkeley's  leading 
thought  nud  met  hod  nsa  mental 
philosopher  was  thus  published 
when  he  was  young.  None  of 
his  predecessors  or  successors  resemble  him  in  this 
to  the  same  degree.  His  contention  that,  the  com- 
monly received  notion  of  the  existence  of  matter  is 
false:*  that  sensible  material  objects,  as  they  arc 
called,  arc  not  external  to  the  mixed,  but  exist’  in  it, 
and  are  nothing  more  than  impressions  made  upon 
it  by  the  immediate  act  of  God  according  to  certain 
rules  termed  laws  of  nature,  from  which  in  the  or- 
dinary  course  of  his  government,  G<xl  never  deviates; 
nud  that  the  steadv  adherence  of  the  Supreme  Spirit 
to  these  rules  Lx  what  constitutes  the  reality  of  things 
to  his  creatures,  was  not  much  regarded  by  the 
philosophers  of  t he  age.  Lord  Byron  w rote  thus  of  it: 

“When  Bishop  Berkeley  proved  there  was  no  uintter, 

He  proved  it  was  no  mutter  whut  he  said.** 

On  Feb.  1.  1709,  he  had  been  ordained  Protestant 
Episcopal  .deacon  in  the  old  chapel  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, his  ecclesiastical  service  at  this  time  being  con- 
fined to  an  occasional  sermon  in  the  college  chapel. 
In  ITU  lie  published  three  sermons  under  the  title, 
“A  Discourse  of  Passive  Obedience,”  a closely  ar- 
gued defense  from  the  point  of  view  of  a philosophical 
advocate  of  high  Tory  prineiples.of  the  Christian  duty 
of  not  resisting,  as  a nation,  the  supreme  civil  power, 
wherever  placed.  In  1710  lie  had  been  nominated  a 
sub-lecturer  at  the  college  and  in  the  same  year  jun- 
ior deacon.  In  1712  he  visited  England  for  the  first 
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time.  At  that  date  ho  had  been  a Junior  Fellow 
and  a tutor  at  the  college  for  live  years.  His  pay, 
however,  did  not  probably  exceed  £40  j>er  year,  say 
£140  by  the  standard  of  the  present  day.  On  an 
April  Sunday  in  1713  he  was  presented  at  the  court 
of  Queen  Aiiue  in  Loudon  by  Dean  Swift,  and  from 
March  14tli  to  Aug.  5th  of  that  year,  was  a contribu- 
tor to  Richard  Steele's  “Guardian,”  contributing  to 
its  pages  fourteen  essays.  In  them  lie  appears  as  a 
free-thinking  anti  free  thinker  and  tries  to  describe 
the  beliver  iii  God  and  immortality  by  contracts  with 
the  unbeliever  in  both.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
he  was  introduced  by  the  Earl  of  Berkeley  to  Lord 
Atterbury,  who,  after  listening  to  his  conversation, 
was  interrogated  as  to  how  he  liked  him.  Atter- 
bury, it  is  said,  lifted  up  his  hands  in  astonishment 
and  replied  : “ So  much  understanding,  so  much 
knowledge,  so  much  innocence  and  such  humility,  I 
did  not  thiuk  hud  been  the  portion  of  any  but  an^ls 
until  I saw  this  gentleman.”  He  now  met  Addison 
and  Steele  and  Pope  also.  In  November  of  the 
same  year  he  became  chaplain  to  Lord  Peterborough, 
and  accompanied  him  to  the  continent,  returning  in 
August,  1714.  The  next  year  he  traveled  as  tutor 


to  the  son  of  Lord  Ashe,  and  was  absent  from  Eng- 
land for  five  years.  On  his  wav  home  he  wrote  ami 
seut  to  the  French  Academy  the  essay,  “ Do  Motor, ” 
in  which  he  gives  a full  account  of  liis  new  concep- 
tion of  causality,  the  fundamental  and  all  compre- 
hensive thought  in  his  philosophy.  In  1718  Mi's. 
Van  Ilomrigh  (Dean  Swift’s  Vunessa)  left  him  £4.000. 
8he  had  only  met  him  once  at  dinner.  In  1731, 
when  the  great  South  Sea  bubble  burst,  he  published 
an  “ Essay  Toward  Preventing  the  Ruin  of  Great 
Britain, " which  shows  the  interest  be  took  in  practi- 
cal affairs.  In  that  year  he  returned  to  Ireland  as 
cliaplaiu  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton  and  was  made  di- 
vinity lecturer  and  university  preacher.  In  1724  be 
was  promoted  to  the  rich  deanery  of  Derry,  with 
£1,100  per  annum,  and  resigned  bis  fellowship,  but 
bail  hardly  been  appointed  before  be  was  using 
every  effort  to  resign  It.  that  he  might  devote  himself 
to  bis  project  of  fouudinga  college  on  the  Islands  of 
Bermuda.  His  scheme  for  this  was  published  in 
1725  and  was  entitled.  “A  Proposal  for  Converting 
the  Savage  Americans  to  Christianity.”  With  great 
exertion  lie  obtained  a promise  from  the  government 
of  £20,000.  and  finally  sailed  in  September,  1728. 
accompanied  by  friends  and  by  his  wife,  daughter 
of  Judge  Forster,  speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of 
('ominous,  whom  lie  lmd  married  in  the  preceding 
mouth.  Their  destination  was  Rhode  Island,  where 
they  had  resolved  to  await  the  promised  government 
grant.  Before  sailing.  Berkeley  had  poured  out  his 
feeliugs  in  the  ode  which  ends  with  the  familiar  linos; 


" Westward  the  course  of  Empire  takes  its  way; 

The  llrst  four  acts  Hire  inly  pimt, 

A fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day; 

Time's  noblest  offspring  is  the  last.” 

Three  ycarsof  quiet  retirement  and  study  were  spent 
in  Rhode  Islund.  Berkeley  bought  a farm  there 
which  he  named  “Whitehall.”  made  many  friends, 
and  cud  eared  himself  to  the  inhabitants.  He 
preached  every  Sunday  at  Newport  while  there, 
iiesides  performing  pastoral  work.  But  as  the  Brit- 
ish government  did  not  fulfill  its  engagement  in  the 
matter  of  funds,  the  projector  of  the  college  was 
forced  to  give  up  his  plan.  This  was  doubtless  after 
a call  made  in  Loudon  ujion  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  the 
English  minister,  by  Bishop  Gibson  of  London,  in 
whose  diocese  Rhode  Islaud  was  then  included,  and 
the  bishop’s  begging  to  know  whether  the  money 
would  lie  forthcoming  or  not.  “ If  you  pul  tins 
question  to  me  as  a minister,”  replied  Sir  Robert, 
“ I must  and  can  assure  you  that  the  money  shall 
most  undoubtedly  be  paid  as  soon  as  suits  with  pub- 
lic convenience ; but  if  you  ask  inc  as  a friend 
whether  Dean  Berkeley  should  coutiuuein  America, 

I advise  him  by  all  means'  to  return  to  Europe  and 
give  up  bis  present  expectations."  It  was  in  Scp- 
teniber,  1731.  that  Berkeley  complied  with  this  ad- 
vice, aud  sailed  from  Boston  on  his  return  to  Great 
Britain.  But  lie  had  become  increasingly  interested 
in  the  advancement  of  letters  and  learning  in  this 
country,  not  so  much  by  travel  and  observation 
while  lie  was  in  it,  as  by  the  visits  of  men  who  were 
able  to  give  him  facts  concerning  the  condition  of  edu- 
cation in  America,  and  after  reaching  bis  native  land 
he  put  into  execution  the  benevolent  purposes  which 
made  him  the  revered  patron  of  Yale  and  Harvard 
Colleges.  To  Yale  College  be  presented  880  volumes, 
which  are  now  kept  by  themselves  in  its  library,  as 
the  “ Berkeleian  Collection;”  to  Harvard,  valuable 
donations  of  Greek  and  Latin  classics.  The  “ White- 
hall " farm,  which  has  since  become  exceedingly 
valuable  property,  he  conveyed  to  Yale  College,  for 
the  provision  and  maintenance  of  three  scholarships 
in  Latin  aud  Greek.  These  scholarship  and  prizes 
have  been  regularly  awarded  since  1733, and  liavebecn 
enjoyed  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  al- 
umni of  the  college.  In  1762  this  farm  was  rented  by 
the  college  authorities  for  1H)9  years.  Soon  after  his  re- 
turn to  England.  Berkeley  published;  "Aleiphrou,  or 
The  Minute  Philosopher,  which  he  had  written  at 
Newport,  R.  L,  examining  the  various  forms  of  free- 
thinking  in  the  age,  and  bringing  forward,  in  contrast 
to  them,  bis  own  theory  .which  snows  all  nature  to  lie 
the  language  of  God.  This,  having  been  written  iu 
America,  became  exceedingly  popularin  this  country. 
In  May.  1734,  lie  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Cloyue  in 
Ireland.  Subsequently,  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  of- 
fered him  the  see  of  Clogher,  double  the  value  oPtliat 
of  Cloy ne,  where,  also,  fines  to  the  amount  of  £ id. 000 
were  due,  but  the  bishop  declined  the  offer,  saying  to 
his  wife,  “I  desire  to  add  one  more  to  the  list  of  church- 
men who  are  evidently  dead  to  ambition  and  avarice.’' 
At  Cloyne  he  published  “ The  Analyst,"  attacking 
the  limber  mat  hematics  ns  leading  to*  free-thinking, 
und  giving  rise  to  sharp  controversy.  Then  came 
“ The  Querist,”  a practical  work  on  social  or  eco- 
nomic philosophy,  in  three  parts.  In  1752  he  re- 
moved, with  his  family,  to  Oxford,  England,  where 
his  son  was  studying,  not  being  |>ennltted  by  the 
King  (George  I.)  to  resign  his  bishopric.  The* King 
said  that  l)r.  Berkeley  should  "die a bishop  iu  spite 
of  himself,”  but  be  allowed  him  to  reside  where  he 
pleased,  and  at  Oxford  lie  died  suddenly  and  pain- 
lessly, conversing  with  bis  family.  His  philosophi- 
cal writings  arc  still  widely  read,  and  bis  name  is 
widely  honored,  especially  in  America.  At  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  there  is  a memorial  window  in  the 
Battel)  Chapel  (Yale  College).  At  Middletown, 
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Conn.,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  denominational 
theological  seminary  is  the  Berkeley  Divinity  School. 
Berkeley,  Cal.,  where  the.  state  university  is  situated, 
is  named  after  him.  At  Newport,  11.  I..  his  influ- 
ence is  perpetuated  in  the  Redwood  Librarv  and  by 
his  gift  of  an  organ  to  Trinity  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  In  18&6  a beautiful  memorial  chaj>el  was 
dedicated  at  Newjtort  by  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  T.  M. 
Clark.  It  has  bceu  well  said  that  Berkeley's  was 
one  of  the  purest  and  most  beautiful  human  lives  on 
record.  Tne  date  of  his  death  was  Jan.  14, 1758. 

GREGG,  David,  clergymau.  was  born  in  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  March  23,  1846,  son  of  David  and  Mary 
Gregg.  Ilis  father,  descended  from,  the  Scotch 
Covenanters  of  1038.  was  for  many 
years,  and  uptothedateof  hisdcain 
in  1802.  an  elder  in  the  Central  Re 
formed  Presbyterian  Church,  Alle- 
gheny city, Pa.  Theson wastrained 
tu  the  principles  of  that  church, 
while  his  secular  education  was  ac- 
quired, first  at  the  publicschoole  of 
his  native  citv,  and  then  at  the  Al- 
legheny College,  where  he  was 
prepared  for  entrance  at  the  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson  College  at  the 
age  of  tifteen.  He  was  graduated 
with  honors  in  1865.  lie  then 
took  a year’s  course  at  the  Iron 
City  Commercial  College  in  Pitts- 
burg. from  which  he  was  grad- 
uated iu  1806.  When.  Gen.  Lee 
invaded  Pennsylvania  in  1803 
young  Gregg  enlisted  as  an 
emergency  man.  After  his  year's  training  in 
commercial  business,  he  studied  theology  at  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Allegheny,  and  was 
graduated  in  1808.  He  then  went  abroad,  and 
traveled  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent. 
While  in  Scotland  he  received  two  calls  to  take 
charge  of  churches  there,  hut  bis  affinities  for  Amer- 
ica would  notallow  of  his  acceptance.  Immediately 
after  his  return  to  America  lie  refused  the  call  of 
churches  at  Oil  City,  iu  Iowa,  and  in  New  York 
city,  hut  by  the  repeated  efforts  of  the  congregation 
of  the  Third  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  New 
York  city,  he  was  finally  encouraged  to  undertake 
the  charge,  in  spite  of  his  youth.  In  his  work  in 
this  large  congregation  he  was  eminently  successful. 
During  the  pastorate  he  expounded  nearly  every 
book  of  the  Bible,  and  upon  some  of  the  hooks  de- 
livered as  many  as  thirty  lectures,  each  lecture  cost- 
ing him,  on  an  average,  three  days'  study.  Many 
of  these  expository  lectures  were  printed  in  full.  He 
was,  in  addition  to  his  pastoral  duties,  for  thirteen 
years  editor  of  “Our  Banner,”  a monthly  cburch 
magazine.  During  his  pastorate  in  New  York  he 
was  elected  to  the  chair  of  the  Moderator  of  the  Cov- 
enanter Church,  the  youngest  moderator  that  ever 
presided  over  that  august  body.  He  refused  calls 
front  Providence.  Pittsburg,  and  Boston,  hut  finally, 
in  1880,  accepted  the  call  from  the  Park  Street  Con- 
gregational Church,  Boston,  where  A.  L.  Stone, 
W.  H.  H.  Murray,  and  .1.  L.  Witherow  had  been  his 
eminent  predecessors.  There  was  said  to  have  been 
not  a single  unpleasant  thing  in  his  pastorate  in  Bos- 
ton. He  left  the  church  in  a nourishing  condition, 
both  numerically  and  tinaucially.  His  Inst  foreign 
mission  collection  amounted  to  over  #1  0,000.  In 
1890  he  was  asked  to  succeed  Theodore  L.  Cuvier 
as  pastor  of  the  Lafayette  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church,  Brooklyn,  anti  he  accepted  the  call.  In 

that 
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study  is  fitted  up  in  the  tower  of  the  church,  and 
has  become  historic.  When  his  father  died,  in 
1892,  he  disinherited  this  son.  because  lie  had  left  the 
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Brooklyn  he  has  met  with  the  same  success 
attended  him  in  New  York  nnd  Boston. 


church  of  his  youth.  Theson  cheerfully  acquiesced 
in  his  father's  decision,  because  be  recognized  its  judg- 
ment as  based  on  principle,  and  in  the  closing  hours 
of  his  life  the  father  asked  the  son  to  pray  with  him 
as  he  lay  on  his  dying  couch,  nnd  the  sou  poured  out 
his  earnest  and  tender  prayers  for  his  father.  In 
1893  Dr.  Gregg's  mother  restored  to  him  the  share 
of  the  property  withheld  by  his  father's  will.  In 
1888  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  con- 
ferred upon  him  tiie  honorary  degree  of  I). I),  lie 
was  married  in  1871  to  Kate,  daughter  of  Robert 
Etheridge,  of  Frankfort,  N.  Y.,  and  they  have  two 
sons  and  two  daughters.  His  published  works  in- 
clude: “ From  Solomon  to  the  Captivity,"  “Studies 
in  John,”  and  “ Facts  that  Call  for  Faith.”  His 
sermons,  “ The  Hollanders  as  Makers  of  America,” 
“ George  Washington,  the  Father  of  Our  Country,” 
and  hisEmirthof  July  Oration  at  Woodstock.  Conn., 
in  1891,  have  been  widely  published — the  first  hav- 
ing been  translated  and  printed  iu  Middleburg, 
Holland. 

HOOPES,  Benjamin,  educator,  was  born  in 
Chester  county.  Pa,  March  20,  1820,  of  English  an- 
cestry’. He  was  educated  principally  at  the  Friends’ 
Boarding  School,  Westtown,  Pa.  When  nineteen 
years  old,  lie  lagan  to  teach,  having  determined  to 
make  that  profession  his  life  calling.  He  conducted, 
as  assistant  and  principal,  various  privnte,  public, 
and  hoarding  schools  in  Fasten)  Pennsylvania,  ami 
had  for  his  pupils  many  of  the  children  of  Quakers, 
who  largely  mnde  up  the  latter  class  of  the  residents 
of  that  section  of  the  state.  He  gave  up  his  regular 
routine  of  instruction  by  ordinary  methods  to  la- 
come  superintendent  and  manager  of  a farm  and 
training  school  for  boys,  in  Bucks  county,  Pa.,  where 
be  was  a pioneerintheowedishaystemof  manual  train- 
ing nnd  practical  education  of  hand  as  well  as  head. 
Ills  success  at  this  manual  labor  school  was  the  subject 
of  investigation  by  educators  fromallpartsof  the  coun- 
try. and  his  methods  have  been  adopted  in  the  best 
c<juipi>od  schools.  After  six  years'  labor  in  this  field, 
he  accepted  the  superintendency  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  at  Philadelphia,  where  he  has  fotlfcd  a work 
that  calls  for  an  exercise  of  all  the  philanthropy  nnd 
concern  for  his  fellow  man  so  largely  develops  by 
his  experience  in  the  school-room  and  on  the  farm. 


CLEVELAND,  Moses,  colonizer,  was  horn  at 
Canterbury,  Conn.,  Jan.  29,  1754.  He  was  the 
founder  of  Cleveland,  O.,  in  selecting  the  site  of 
which  he  showed  much  sagacity, 
lie  was  graduated  from  Yale  Col- 
lege in  1777.  and  in  1790  he  headed 
an  expedition  despatched  bv  the 
Connecticut  Land  Co.  to  block 
out  into  townshi|)s  of  five  miles 
square,  the  whole  of  the  West- 
ern lleservt — a tract  of  land  ex- 
tending along  the  shore  of  Lake 
Erie  for  over  luO  miles  west  of  Penn- 
sylvania. At  Conneaut,  where  he 
landed  with  a pariv  of  fifty,  July 
4.  1790.  he  presided  at  a patri- 
otic banquet  of  bread,  pork  and 
beans  and  grog — the  first  Fourth 
of  July  celebration  on  the  West- 
ern Reserve.  A few  days  later 
he  smoked  the  pipe  of  peace  with  the  Indians,  and 
so  far  conciliated  them  with  whisky  and  glass  beads 
and  impressed  them  by  his  stature  and  swarthy 
complexion  that  they  gave  him  the  name  of  Paqua, 
their  favorite  chief.  <>n  July  23d  he  ascended  the 
Cuyahoga  in  command  of  a small  recnnnoltering 
party  and  fixed  ujhjii  the  site  of  the  future  Cleveland. 
After  superintending  the  laying  out  of  this  town  into 
buildiug  lots  and  providing  for  its  settlement,  he  re- 
turned to  Connecticut  where,  for  the  remainder  of 
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Ills  life,  he  lmd  a good  law  practice  and  a consider- 
able local  reputation  as  a member  of  the  State  Leg- 
islature and  brigadier-general  of  the  militia.  He  has 
been  described  ns  "cool,  deliberate,  and  always  self- 
possessed  as  well  sis  brave  and  courageous  amid 
threatening  dangers,  and  especially  popular  with  his 
associates.  He  died  at  Canterbury,  Conu.,  Nov. 
16,  1806. 

JOHNSON,  Edward  Hibberd,  electrical  in- 
ventor, was  born  in  Chester  county,  Pa.,  Jan.  4, 
1846,  son  of  Albert  B.  and  Mary  A*  Johnson.  His 
f parents  were  both  natives  of  the  United  States,  des- 

cended from  English  ancestors.  The  son  was  edu- 
cated in  the  schools  of  Philadelphia,  and  began 
business  life  as  a telegraph  operator,  passing  through 
the"  several  stages  of  the  telegra- 
phist's profession,  incidentally  as- 
sisting in  the  construction  of  rail- 
ways  in  Kansas  and  Colorado.  In 
1870  he  came  to  New  York  city, 
where  he  met  Thomas  A.  Edison, 
and  became  identified  with  hint  in 
developing  the  science  of  the  appli- 
cation of  electricity  to  telegraphy, 
telephony,  generation  of  light,  and 
reproduction  of  sound.  He  aided 
Euison  in  his  many  inventions  and 
industries,  and  for  three  years 

represented  him  in  Europe.  He 

was  made  president  of  the  Edi- 
son Electric  Light  Co.  of  New 
York  city,  serving  in  that  capa- 
city for  five  years.  In  1888 
he  joined  Frank  J.  Sprague  in 
promoting  the  Sprague  Elec- 

tric Railway  and  Motor  Co.,  the  pioneer  of  the 
popular  trolley  system.  Ho  is  now  president  of  the 
Interior  Conduit  and  Insulation  Co.,  founded  largely 
on  his  own  inventions.  He  was  in  1894  engaged  in 
promoting  a new  electric  railway  system,  intended 
to  revolutionize  the  methods  of  street  transit  in 
crowded  cities.  Mr.  Johnson  was  married  at  Phila- 
delphia, in  1878,  to  Margaret  V.  Kenney.  They 

have  three  children.  Their  home  is  in  Greenwich, 

Conn. 

DULLES,  John  Welsh,  clergyman,  mission- 
ary, and  editor,  was  horn  in  Philadelphia,  I’a.,  Nov. 
4. *1823,  and  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1844. 
lie  studied  theology  iu  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York  city,  and  went  in  1848  as  missionary  to 
India,  where  he  wasstationed  at  Royapoorum  in  the 
presidency  of  Madras.  Though  his  powers  proved 
well  adapted  to  the  work  before  him,  the  climate 
was  so  uncongenial  to  his  health,  that  he  was  com- 
pelled  to  leave  the  Held.  After  his  return  home  he 
was  secretary  first  of  the  American  Sunday-School 
Union,  1838-87,  and  then  of  the  Presbyterian  (New 
School)  Publication  Committee.  But  after  the  re- 
union of  the  two  branches  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  lie  became  editorial  secretary  of  its  board  of 
publication,  editing  all  its  periodicals,  tracts,  and 
books.  He  visited  Europe  iu  187-1,  Egypt  and  Syria 
in  1878-79,  and  Algerin  aud  Spain  iu  1884.  He 
published  “ Life  in  India  ” (Philadelphia,  1855); 
" The  Soldier's  Friend  ” (1861);  “The  Ride  Through 
Palestine  " (1881);  and  received  in  1872  the  degree  of 
D.D.  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  He  died  in 
Philadelphia,  Apr.  13.  1387. 

COFFIN,  Tristram,  pioneer,  was  born  in  Brix- 
tou,  England,  in  1605,  and  thirty-seven  years  after- 
ward emigrated  to  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  wiili 
his  wife,  five  small  children,  a widowed  mother  and 
two  unmarried  sisters.  He  first  settled  at  Salisbury, 
tlif-11  at  Haverhill,  then  at  Newberry,  and  finally, 
about  1659,  at  Nantucket  island,  which  he  with  nine 
associates,  about  that  time,  bad  purchased.  In  tins 
small  island  he  was  the  acknowledged  chief.  His 


energy,  intelligence,  philanthropy,  and  great  public 
spirit  lifted  him  prominently  above  the  men  of  his 
time,  and  he  became  the  founder  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  families  in  the  Uuitcd  States.  His  ex- 
traordinary physical,  mental,  and  moral  qualities 
seem  to  have  been  continuously  transmitted  in  a 
wonderful  degree  to  his  numerous  desceudants, 
who  are  found  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  and 
number  over  150,000  souls,  many  of  tbcm  prom- 
inent in  their  respective  social,  business,  and  relig- 
ious communities.  One  cannot  examine  the  volu- 
minous records  of  the  family,  covering  a long  iteriod 
before  its  Puritan  founder  emigrated,  aud  the  250 
years  since  that  time,  without  being  confirmed  in  the 
belief  that  there  are  few,  if  any,  families  in  the 
United  States  to-day  that  can  boast  of  such  a con- 
tinuous line  of  distinguished  men  and  women. 

Among  them  we  find  Beniamin  Franklin,  I.ucrciia 
Mott  Maria  Mitchell,  Charles  J.  Folger,  Levi  Cofflu, 

Admiral  Sir  Isaac  Collin,  Col.  James  Vanderberg, 
commended  by  Washington  ; Capt.  Israel  Van, 
killed  at  the  battle  of  White  Plaius,  aud  Capt.  Reuben  * 

Coffin,  who  commanded  the  Sctli  Low  while  towing 
the  Monitor  from  New  York  to  the  James  River  in 
1862,  bravely  hurrying  it  over  a dangerous  sea 
against  the  protest  of  naval  officers,  and  so  provi- 
dentially arriving  in  lime  to  save  a fleet  of  our  best 
war  ships  from  destruction.  Tristram  Coffin  died 
Oct.  2.  1681. 

TERRY,  Eli,  inventor  and  manufacturer,  was 
born  in  East  Windsor,  Conn.,  Apr.  18, 1772,  and  was 
prominent  above  all  other  men  of  his  time  in  the 
manufacture  of  wooden  clocks.  He  was  apprenticed 
to  Thomas  Harland,  a brass  clock  maker  in  Norwich, 

Conn.,  where  he  acquired  the  rudiments  of  his  trade. 

He  had  much  ingenuity  aud  innate  talent,  and  be- 
fore he  was  twenty-one  years  old,  he  constructed 
a few  old-fashioned  wooden  clocks.  In  1793 
be  removed  to  Plymouth,  Litchfield  county,  and 
began  the  manufacture  of  this  class  of  clock, 
working  alone  for  a period  of  seven  years.  Iu  1800 
he  engaged  a boy  and  a couple 
of  young  men  to  assist  him. 

They  began  two  dozen  at  a 
time,  cutting  the  wheel  with 
saw  and  jack-knife,  by  baud. 

Two  or  three  times  a year  he 
took  a trip,  taking  with  him 
several  clocks,  which  he  sold 
for  $25  each,  for  the  move- 
ment only.  Iu  1807  lie  pur- 
chased au  old  mill,  which  he 
titled  up  for  the  purpose  of 
making  clocks  by  machinery. 

At  this  time  a niiinlicr  of  men 
in  Watcrbury  formed  a com- 
panv,  aud  made  a contract  with 
him — they  furnishing  the  cap- 
ital and  lie  making  the  move- 
ments. He  accumulated  quite 
a fortune,  for  the  times,  by 
this  arrangement.  The  first 
300  clocks  that  were  ever  started  by  machinery 
at  one  time  in  this  country  were  made  by  Terry  at 
his  factory  in  tbeold  mill  in  1808.  This  was  a larger 
number  than  had  ever  before  been  begun  at  one 
time  in  any  place  in  the  world.  In  1810  Tie  sold  out 
his  business  to  Seth  Thomas  and  Silas  Hoadley,  his 
principal  workmen,  who  entered  into  partnership, 
and  two  years  later  removed  the  factory  to  Thomas- 
ton.  Terry,  however,  kept  on  making  inventions 
in  clock  machinery,  including  a form  of  gravity  es- 
capement, which 'were  sold  to  Thomas  and  other 
manufacturers.  Later,  with  the  aid  of  his  sons,  he 
established  several  large  clock  factories,  and  did  an 
immense  and  successful  business.  He  died  iu  Terry- 
ville,  Conu.,  Feb.  24,  1852. 
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OILMAN,  Caroline  Howard,  author,  wan 
horn  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  8,  1794,  daughter  of 
Samuel  Howard,  a shipwright.  Her  father  died 
wheu  she  was  three  years  old,  and  her  mother — a 
descendant  of  the  Bracks,  a well-known  family  of 
Boston  and  Philadelphia,  retired  with  her  children 
to  the  country.  They  lived  in  various  towns  in  New 
England,  ana  finally  settled  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
where  her  mother  died.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  Miss 
Howard  commenced  her  literary  career,  producing 
“ Jcpthah's  Hash  Vow,"  and  this  was  followed  by 
“Jairm’s  Daughter,”  in  the  “North  American  Re- 
view." In  1819  sho  was  married  to  Samuel  Gilman, 
and  they  removed  to  Charleston,  S.  C.,  where  he  be- 
came pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church.  Dr.  Gilman 
gained  a wide  literary  reputation  outside  of  his  pro- 
fession ns  the  author  of  “The  Memoirs  of  a New 
England  Village  Choir.”  In  1882  Mrs.  Gilman  com- 
menced the  publication  of  the  “ Southern  Rosebud," 
a weekly  juvenile  newspaper,  which  she  continued 
for  several  years.  From  this  miscellany  her  writings 
have  been  collected  and  republished  at  various 
times.  Among  her  better  known  writings,  which 
have  passed  through  many  editions,  are:  “Recollec- 
tions of  a New  England  Bride;”  “ Recollections  of  a 
Southern  Matron;  “ Poetry  of  Traveling  in  the 
United  States,"  made  up  of  graceful  humorous 
sketches  of  Northern  and  Southern  life;  “ Verses  of  a 
Life-time,"  published  in  Boston,  in  1849;  “Talesand 
Ballads;”  “ Ruth  Raymond;"  “Oracles  from  the 
Poets,”  and  " Oracles  for  Youth.”  She  1ms  also  ed- 
ited “The  Letters  of  Eliza  Wilkinson  during  the 
Invasion  of  Charleston,"  one  of  the  most  graceful 
personal  memoirs  of  the  revolutionary  period.  She 
published  iu  1800  a memorial  of  her  husband.  Mrs. 
Gilman's  prose  writings  are  natural  and  unaffected, 
with  a cheerful  vein  of  humor.  Her  poems  are 
marked  by  their  grace  of  expression,  chiefly  referring 
to  nature,  orthc  home-cherished  affection.  She  died 
iu  Washington,  I).  C. 

DE  TROBRIAND,  Philip  Regie,  soldier,  was 
born  at  the  Clmtoau  des  Kocbett.es,  France,  June  4, 
1816.  Upon  becoming  an  American  citizen  he 
dropped  his  full  name  of  Denis 
de  Keredern,  and  title  of  Baron 
de  Trobriand.  His  father  was 
an  eminent  officer  in  the  French 
service,  and  was  military  in- 
structor in  the  College  of  Rouen. 
From  bis  youth  be  was  edu- 
cated for  a military  career, 
being  first  sent  to  the  Col- 
lege of  St.  Louis,  in  Paris,  and 
subsequently  be  studied  at  the 
College  of  Rouen,  under  his 
father,  and  was  Anally  sent  to 
the  College  of  Tours.  The  rev- 
olutiou  of  1880  destroyed  his 
military  prospects,  and  heentered 
the  University  of  Orleans,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1884, 
and  two  years  later  was  gradu- 
ated at  I’oitiera  as  Licencic-en- 
droit.  He  lieeame  a journalist  and  contributed  arti- 
cles upon  miscellaneous  subjects  to  the  press.  In 
1841  heemigreted  to  the  United  States,  ana  followed 
journalism  until  1849,  when  he  became  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  M Revue  du  Nouveau  Monde,"  in 
New  York  city,  and  in  1854  became  associated  in 
the  editorship  of  the  “Courtier  des  Etafs-Unis.”  At 
the  breaking  out  of  flic  civil  war  heentered  the  Fed- 
eral service  as  colonel  of  the  55th  New  York  volun- 
teers, was  transferred  to  the  88th  regiment  in  1862. 
and  was  given  command  of  a brigade  of  the  8rd 
army  corps  in  1862-68.  lie  was  engaged  in  the 
battles  of  Vorktown,  Williamsburg.  Fredericksburg, 
Chancellorville,  and  Gettysburg.  Iu  1864  he  was 


appointed  brigader-general,  and  given  command  of 
the  New  York  city  defences.  He  commanded  a bri- 
gade of  the  2nd  army  corps  at  the  battles  of  Deep 
Bottom.  Petersburg,  Matcher's  Run,  and  Five  Forks, 
and  commanded  a division  in  the  campaign  which 
terminated  in  Lee's  surrender,  iu  which  latter  service 
he  was  brevet  led  major-general  of  volunteers,  in 
1865.  In  1866  heentered  the  regular  army,  and  was 
made  colonel  of  the  81st  infantry.  The  next  year  he 
wns  brevetted  brigadier-general,  U.  S.  army,  and 
given  command  of  the  district  of  Dakota.  In 
1869  be  was  transferred  to  the  18th  infantry  and 
given  the  command  of  the  district  of  Montana.  At 
ids  own  request,  on  account  of  age,  he  was  retired, 
March  20,  1879.  Gen.  De  Trobriand  is  the  author  of 
“Les  Gcnlils-hommes  de  L'ouest,”  and  “Quatre 
Aus  de  Campagnes  & l'armee  du  Potomac,"  two 
volumes. 

ANDERSON,  Alexander,  the  father  of  wood 
engraving  in  the  United  States,  was  born  in  New 
York  city,  Apr.  21,  1775.  He  bad  the  educational 
advantages  usual  to  the  time, 
and  at  an  early  age  conceived 
an  ainbitiou  to  become  an  art- 
ist ; but,  complying  with  the 
wishes  of  bis  father,  he  l>egan 
the  study  of  medicine,  occupying 
his  leisure  in  attempts  at  engrav- 
ing. He  entered  the  medical 
school  of  Columbia  College,  and 
was  graduated  M.  1).  when  but 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  When 
only  twelve  years  of  age  be  l»e- 
gnn  engraving  on  copper  cents 
rolled  out,  ana  upon  type-metal, 
with  tools  of  his  own  invention, 
butthis  work  be  did  so  well  that 
be  was  employed  to  execute  some 
cuts  for  a book  cal  led  the  “ Look- 
ing-Glass for  the  Mind.”  His 
earliest  efforts  were  reproduc- 
tions of  tlic  anatomical  figures  in  his  medical  works, 
but  lie  bad  a wonderful  geuius  which  enabled  him,  al- 
most without  any  instruction,  to  achieve  results 
which  were  masterpieces.  Soon  afterward  he  learned 
that  it  was  possible  to  engrave  on  wood,  and  he  be- 
gan working  upon  wood,  and  in  1798.  be  abandoned 
the  practice  of  medicine,  ami  devoted  himself  exclu- 
sively to  the  business  of  engraving.  For  about  fif- 
teen years  be  was  the  only  wood-engraver  iu  New 
York,  and  for  the  fifty  years  following  1812,  was  the 
leader  in  bis  ail  in  this  country,  which  be  continued 
to  practice  as  late  as  bis  eighty-seventh  year.  He 
engraved  the  illustrations  for  “ Webster’s  Spelling 
Book.”  and  made  forty  plates  to  illustrate  an  edition 
of  Shakespeare.  He  engraved  the  cuts  of  Bewicks' 
“Birds"  and  riir  Charles  Bell's  “ Anatomy."  He 
was  employed  for  many  years  by  the  American  Tract 
Society.  He  died  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Jan.  18,  1870, 
and  soon  afterwards  a brief  account  of  him  and  his 
work  wns  published  by  Benson  J.  Lossing. 

COATES,  Kersey,  pioneer,  was  born  in  Salis- 
bury, Lancaster  co„  Pa.,  Sept.  15,  1828,  son  of 
Linaiey  and  Deborah  (Simmons)  Coates,  who  were 
lifelong  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  His 
father  was  a farmer,  but  deeming  bis  son's  talents 
adapted  to  a mure  intellectual  life,  gave  him  the  ad- 
vantage of  a liberal  education;  am)  the  young  man 
attended  school,  first  near  home,  ami  afterwards  at 
Whitest  own  Seminary,  in  New  York,  completing 
his  course  at  Phillips*  Academy,  in  Andover,  Mass. 
After  having  finished  his  .studies,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  English  literature  iu  the  High  School 
of  Lancaster.  Pa.,  where  be  taught  for  several  years. 
When  about  twenty-five  years  of  age.  he  entered  the 
office  of  Thaddeus  Stevens,  an  associate  and  per- 
sonal friend  of  bis  father,  with  whom  be  remained 
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until  1858,  when  he  was  anmitted  to  the  bar.  In 
1854  Mr.  Coates  went  to  Kansas,  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  to  real  estate  interests,  and  soon  found 
himself  among  a desperate  set  of  men  from  Missouri, 
Kentucky,  Virginia,  aud  Georgia,  who  determined 
to  make  Kansas  a slave  state.  Mr.  Coates  was  not 
long  in  taking  position  with  the  anti  slavery  faction, 
amf  for  two  years,  while  he  remained  on  the  border, 
the  exercise  of  that  inherent  freedom  of  speech  which 
had  characterized  his  ancestors,  made  hint  constantly 
au  object  of  hatred  with  the  pro-slavery  element, 
while  to  the  free-state  party  his  great  personal  fear- 
lessness. his  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  human  rights,  his  legal 
skill  aud  attainments,  and  his 
clear,  cool  head  were  a tower 
of  strength.  He  was  looked  tip 
to  as  an  unusually  strong  aud 
safe  man,  and  was  employed 
as  one  of  the  counsel  for  the 
defense  of  Gov.  Charles  Robin- 
son, when  that  oflicial  was  on 
trial  for  treason.  The  Kansas 
trouble  over,  he  returned  to 
Missouri,  and  located  in  Kan- 
sas City,  where  he  lived  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  In 
1855  he  was  married  to  Sarah 
Chandler,  also  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  a native  of  Penn- 
sylvania. In  1856-57  Kansas 
City  begun  to  show  signs  of  busi- 
ness life  ami  activity,  and  Col.  Coates,  uniting  his 
efforts  with  those  of  other  enterprising  citizens,  news- 
papers were  established,  railroads  projected,  favor- 
able legislation  was  secured,  grand  commercial  en- 
terprises were  inaugurated,  and  important  municipal 
improvements  were  started,  the  result  of  which  was 
a stream  of  immigration  that  speedily  filled  up  Kan- 
sas City,  and  overflowed  into  the  adjacent  counties 
of  Missouri  and  Kansjis.  He  engaged  in  bunking, 
dealing  in  real  estate,  merchandising,  and  building. 
He  was  also  prominent  in  securing  legislative  and 
municipal  aid  for  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  Cameron 
Railroads.  During  the  political  contest  of  I860  he 
was  president  of  the  only  Republican  club  in  west- 
ern Missouri,  if  not  the  only  one  west  of  St.  Louis, 
aud  ou  the  day  of  the  presidential  election  he  was 
one  of  only  seventy  or  eighty  citizens  who  were  will- 
ing to  put  themselves  on  record  us  “black  Republi- 
cans." During  the  civil  war  lie  was  a staunch  sup- 
porter of  the  l nion,  and  before  the  war  closed,  was 
made  colonel  of  the  77th  regiment  of  E.  M.  M., 
which,  during  1808-65,  rendered  valuable  and  etll- 
cient  service,  and  was  especially  useful  during  the 
“ Price  raid  " of  1804.  At  the  close  of  the  war  Col. 
Coates  devoted  his  time  and  attention  to  rebuilding 
Kansas  City,  which  had,  during  the  war,  lost  nearly 
half  its  population.  At  that  time  not  a railroad 
readied  within  thirty  miles  of  the  city.  Leaven- 
worth, its  old  rival,  hail  prospered  by  the  war,  and 
claimed  a population  of  15.0U0.  Nothing  daunted. 
Col.  Coates  and  his  associates  began  where  they  bad 
left  off  in  1801.  interested  Eastern  capitalists  in  the 
various  railroad  lines  projected  before  t He  war.  and 
almost  before  the  pcoplenf  Leavenworth  were  aware 
of  it,  hud  renewed  the  Cameron  branch  of  that  road, 
had  procured  tin;  charter  for  a bridge  over  the  Mis- 
souri river  at  Kansas  City,  and  induced  a wealthy 
corporation  to  undertake  the  construction  of  it,  had 
incorporated  the  Missouri  River,  Fort  Scott,  and 
Gulf  Railroad,  obtained  for  it  a splendid  endowment 
of  land  from  the  state  of  Kansas,  and  effected  a 
treaty  between  the  government  aud  various  tribes  of 
the  Indian  nation,  giving  the  company  great  advan- 
tages. Within  five  years  after  the  war  the  popula- 
tion bad  increased  over  600  per  cent.,  aud  the  im- 


portance of  its  trade  and  commerce  was  recognized 
all  over  the  country.  In  all  these  enterprises  Col. 
Coates  was  prominent,  and  in  many  of  them  he  was 
a leader.  He  was  especially  instrumental  iu  secur- 
ing the  legislation  iu  cougress  and  the  Kansas  legis- 
lature, which  resulted  in  t he  Missouri  River  and  Fort 
Scott  Railroad,  of  which  he  was  president  forseveral 
years.  Besides  his  own  handsome  residence,  he 
erected  the  elegant  hotel  known  as  the  Contes  House, 
and  the  Coates  Opera  House,  one  of  the  finest  thea- 
tres in  the  West.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  Kansas  City  Industrial  Exposition  and  Agricul- 
tural Fair  Association  in  1870,  and  when  tlu-  Inter- 
state Fair  Association  was  organized  in  1882,  was 
elected  its  president.  He  died  Apr.  24,  1887. 

CLARKSON,  Floyd,  soldier,  was  bom  iu  New 
York  city,  Feb.  27,  1881,  the  son  of  Samuel  Floyd 
and  Amelia  A.  (Baker)  Clarkson.  His  paternal  an- 
cestor, Matthew  Clarkson,  was  secretary  of  the  col- 
ony of  New  York  under  appointment  of  William 
and  Mary,  in  1688,  and  his  paternal  grandmother, 
Catharine  Floyd,  was  a daughter  of  William  Floyd, 
who  was  a delegate  to  the  Continental  congress  from 
New  York,  and  a signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. Floyd  Clarksou  was  prepared  for  the 
University  of  New  York  at  King  & Feek's  (after- 
wards Lyon's)  school,  in  New  York  city.  But  after 
completing  ids  academic  course,  he  persuuded  his 
father  to  allow  him  to  enter  business,  aud  took  a 
position  with  the  firm  of  Tracv,  Allen  & Co.,  hard- 
ware merchants,  ami  remained  with  this  firm  ami  its 
successor  until  he  engaged  in  business  on  Ills  own 
account.  Mr.  Clarkson  was  among  the  first  of  those 
who  responded  U>  Pres.  Lincoln’s  call  for  t roops  in 
April,  1861,  and  went  with  his  company  (Co.  6,  7th 
regiment.  N.G.S.N.Y.)  to  Annapolis,* Md.,  thence 
to  Washington,  I).  C.  Mr.  Clarksou  lind  joined  the 
7th  regiment  on  March  18,  1856.  He  was  one  of  the 
number  who  built  Fort  Runyon  at  the  westerly  end 
of  the  Ixuig  Bridge.  Va.  He  was  mustered  out  on 
June  3,  1861,  and  at  once  began  recruiting  for  the 
cavalry  service.  On  Nov.  11,  1861,  Mr.  Clarkson 
was  mustered  into  the  service  as  major  of  the  6th 
New  York  cavalry,  and  the  latter  part  of  the  mouth 
went  with  his  regiment  into  , 
active  service,  serving  in  the 
peninsular  campaign,  attached 
to  the  2d  corps,  afterwards 
to  the  4th  corps.  He  resigned 
Oet.  18,  1862,  and  was  again 
mustered  into  the  service  as 
major  of  the  12th  New  York 
cavalry  Apr.  2.  1868,  and  was 
ordered  with  his  regiment  to 
New  Berne,  N.  C.,  May, 

1868.  Ou  June  4.  1864,  Maj. 

Clarkson  was  appointed  as- 
sistant inspector- general,  on 
the  staff  of  Brig. -Gen.  Edward 
Hnrlnnd,  commanding  the  sub- 
district  of  New  Berne.  He 
also  occasionally  served  as  in- 
spector-general of  the  district 
of  North  Carolina.  Brig.  Gen. 

Inuis  N.  Palmer  commanding. 

On  Feb,  21,  1865,  Maj.  Clarkson  resigned  his  com- 
mission as  major  of  the  12th  N.Y.V.  cavalry,  to 
hike  effect  on  March  18th,  in  order  to  avail  himself 
of  a business  opportunity  offered  in  New  York  city. 
The  resignation  was  returned  from  the  headquarters 
of  the  army  of  the  Ohio,  marked  “disapproved.” 
Brig  - Gen.  Inuis  N.  Palmer  having  placed  on  it  the 
endorsement:  “This  cannot  be  approved  at  this 
time;  Major  Clarksou  is  too  valuable  an  otllcer  to  be 
spared  now."  He  continued  to  serve  until  the  close 
of  the  war.  and  on  Apr.  22, 1866,  was  brevet ted  lieu- 
tenant-colonel  “for  faithful  and  meritorious  ser- 
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vice.”  He  was  subsequently  employed  as  cashier 
in  the  flour-commission  house  of  George  W.  Van 
Boskerck,  and  as  secretary  of  the  Equitable  Savings 
Bank.  In  1873  he  ojiened  a real-estute  office,  ami 
in  1884  associated  with  him  his  son,  John  V.  B. 
Clarkson,  under  the  firm  name  of  Floyd  Clarkson 
& Son.  He  was  a trustee  of  the  Uniou  Dime  Sav- 
ings Bank  of  New  York  city,  and  president  of  the 
Riverside  Bank.  Col.  Clarkson  was  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Republican  party.  He  was  married  on 
Oct.  27,  1857,  to  Harriet,  a daughter  of  John  Van 
Boskerck,  one  of  the  old  Hollandish  business  men 
of  New  York.  Col.  Clarkson  died  in  New  York 
city,  Jan.  2,  1894. 

liENTZ,  Caroline  Lee,  author,  was  born  in 
Lancaster,  Mass.,  June  1,  1800.  She  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Gen,  John  Whitney  and  sister  of  Gen.  Henry 
Whitney,  both  officers  in  the  U.  S.  army.  Before 
she  had  reached  the  age  of  thirteen,  she  wns  the 
author  of  a poem,  a novel,  and  a tragedy  in  five 
acts.  In  1825  she  married  Nicholas  M.  Hentz,  a 
French  gentleman,  who  at  that  time  was  associated 
with  Mr.  Bancroft,  the  historian,  in  the  Round  Hill 
School,  at  Northampton,  Maas.,  and  who  wits  soon 
afterwards  appointed  professor  in  the  college  at 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  O.  This  position  lie  occupied  for 
several  years,  and  then  removed  with  his  family  to 
Covington,  Ky.  Here  Mrs.  Hentz  wrote  her  popular 
drama  “De  Ijtra,  or  the  Moorish  Bride,”  for  which 
she  received  a prize  of  $500,  offered  by  the  Arcli 
Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia,  where  it  was  success- 
fully produced  for  many  nights.  It  was  afterwards 
published  in  book  form.  From  Covington  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hentz  went  to  Cincinnati,  O.,  and  in  1834  to 
Locust  Hill,  Florence,  Alu.,  where  for  nine  years, 
they  had  charge  of  a flourishing  female  academy.  In 
1843  they  transferred  this  institution  to  Tuscaloosa, 
and  iu  1848  to  Columbus,  Ga.,  where  Mrs.  Hentz  re- 
sided the  remainder  of  her  life.  These  frequent 
changes  and  the  arduous  duties,  connected  with  the 
school,  afforded  her  little  opportunity  for  literary  la- 
bor, and  she  was  not  able  to  write  witli  any  degree 
of  regularity,  until  her  removal  to  Columbus.  Here 
she  wrote  her  second  tragedy,  “ Latnorah,  or  the 
Western  Wild,”  which  was  brought  out  in  a news- 
paper, and  afterwards  produced  on  the  stage  at  Cin- 
cinnati. In  1843  she  wrote  a poem,  “Human  and 
Divine  Philosophy,”  for  the  Erosophic  Society  of  the 
University  of  Alabama.  In  1846  she  brought  out 
“ Aunt  Patty's  Scrap-bag,"  a collection  of  short  stor- 
ies written  for  magazines,  which  was  followed  in 
1848  by  “Mob  Cap,”  for  which  she  received  a prize 
of  $200.  Both  of  these  books  have  been  universally 
read  and  admired.  Among  her  other  works  are : 
“Linda,  or  the  Young  Pilot  of  the  Belle  Creole, ” 
“Rena,  or  the  Snow-bird,”  “Marcus  Warland,” 
“Eolinc,  or  Magnolia  Vale,"  “Wild  Jack,”  “Ellen 
and  Arthur,”  “The  Planter’s  Northern  Bride,”  and 
“ Ernest  Linwood.”  Her  short  poems  are  scattered 
throughout  various  periodicals,  and  are  full  of  the 
tender  warmth  of  the  writer's  nature.  Her  tragedy 
“ De  Lara  ” stands  first  among  her  poetical  works, 
and  holds  high  rank  in  the  dramatic  literature  of 
America.  Mrs.  lleutz  died  in  Marianna,  Fla.,  Feb. 
11,  1856. 

GURNEY,  Francis,  lieutenant-colonel  in  the 
war  of  the  revolution,  was  horn  in  Bucks  courty, 
Pa.,  in  1738.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  an  edu- 
cation iu  a country  school  near  his  home.  Imt  when 
only  eighteen  years  of  age  he  became  excited  by  the 
newsof  the  French  and  Indian  war,  and  volunteered 
his  services  in  the  provincial  army.  He  went  to 
Canada,  where  he  was  thrown  into  association  with 
Israel  Putnam,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  viewed 
by  that  officer  in  the  light  of  au  adopted  sou.  Young, 
active,  and  emulous  of  distinction,  Gurney  is  said  to 
have  been  engaged  by  choice  in  every  spirited  and  gal- 


laot  enterprise  undertaken  against  the  enemy  during 
this  campaign.  He  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Louis- 
burg  ou  Ca|*e  Breton,  June  25,  1758,  and  was  one  of 
those  who  went  with  the  British  fleet  to  attack  the 
French  West  Iudia  islands,  and  assisted  iu  the  taking 
of  Guadaloupc,  Apr.  27,  1759.  Returning  from  this 
expedition,  young  Gurney  settled  down  in  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  obtained  a business  positiou,  and 
was  conducting  a successful  trade  at  theoutbreak  of 
the  revolutionary  war.  In  the  years  1774  and  1775 
be  was  one  of  tlie  first  to  arouse  to  resistance  bis  fel- 
low-citizens. Having  a good  knowledge  of  tactics 
and  the  manual  of  arms,  lie  iiecame  instrumental  in 
the  formation  and  disciplining  of  the  military,  al- 
though he  at  first  refused  to  accept  a commission. 
He  ut  length,  however,  May  25,  1775,  was  made 
captain  in  a regiment  of  infantry,  raised  by  authority 
of  the  province.  In  the  following  year  he  entered 
the  regular  service,  and  was  appointed  a lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  11th  regiment  of  the  Pennsylvania 
line.  While  holding  this  command  lie  was  present, 
and  behaved  with  great  bravery,  living  slightly 
wounded,  ut  the  battles  of  Bmndvwine  and  German- 
town. On  account  of  unjust  discrimination  iu  re- 
gard to  promotion.  Col.  Gurney  resigned  his  com- 
mission, and  was  placed  on  t he  committee  of  safety 
for  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  for  the  defense  of 
Delaware  river  and  bay ; the  vigilance  and  com- 
petency which  he  manifested 
in  connection  with  these  ap- 
pointments, proved  to  lie  im- 
portant iu  their  effects,  and 
placet!  him  high  in  the  con- 
fidence of  his  fellow-citizens. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  peace 
of  1783  ho  again  entered  into 
mercantile  business  iu  Phila- 
delphia, in  which  he  was  suc- 
cessful, and  in  which  he  con- 
tinued until  a year  or  two  lte- 
fore  Ills  death,  when  lie 
retired,  but  in  the  meantime 
aud  for  nearly  thirty  years 
lie  wns  constantly  employed 
in  the  discharge  of  some 
public  function,  civil  or 
military.  For  a number  of  years  he  was  warden 
of  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  during  which  time 
he  suggested  nnd  carried  Into  effect  many  important 
improvements  in  the  buoys  and  beacons  of  Delaware 
hay;  and  he  Is  said  to  luive  been  the  Inventor  of  certain 
improvements  in  the  construction  of  these  important 
articles,  which  nrc  still  iu  use.  Col.  Gurney  was 
for  a long  time  in  the  city  councils,  was  one  of  the 
aldermen  of  the  city,  and  president  of  the  select 
council.  He  was  for  several  successive  years  elected 
a member  of  one  or  the  other  body  of  t lie  legislature 
of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  in  which  lie  proved  an 
aide  speaker  and  au  industrious  nnd  useful  member. 
He  was  a trustee  of  Dickinson  College  and  of  other 
institutions,  county  commissioner,  church-warden, 
and  one  among  the  mast  active,  skilful,  and  inde- 
fatigable of  the  militia  officers  of  the  state.  He  held 
a colonel’s  commission  iu  this  corps,  from  May  1, 
1786  to  March,  1799,  when  lie  was  promoted  to 
brigadier-genera].  In  1794,  when  it  became  neces- 
sary to  call  a considerable  force  into  the  field  to  sup- 
press the  whiskey  insurrection  in  the  western  part  of 
Pennsylvania,  lie  commanded  the  1st  regiment  of 
the  Philadelphia  brigade,  amounting  to  about  600 
men,  whom  he  carried  through  a severe  campaign 
of  three  months,  with  the  loss  of  only  two  men. 
The  last  few  years  of  bis  life  were  passed  by  Col. 
Gurney  at  bis  country-seat  in  the  vicinity 
of  Philadelphia,  occupying  himself  with  social 
intercourse  and  reading,  until  he  died  May,  25, 
1815. 
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STONE,  Wilbur  Fisk,  jurist,  was  born  in  Litch- 
field, Conn.,  December,  1833,  of  English  ancestry, 
and  is  descended  from  some  of  the  earliest  settlers  in 
Hartford  Colony.  In  1839  Ids  father  removed  to  west- 
ern New  York,  and  soon  after  to  Michigan.  As 
that  region  proved  unhealthy,  another  change  was 
made  to  Fayette  couuty,  Indiana.  In  1844  he  located 
in  Iowa  on  the  new  government  lands  at  Oskaloosa. 
After  living  ou  the  farm  for  six  years,  Wilbur,  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  was  sent  to  an  academy  in  Kush- 
ville,  Iu«I. , where  for  two  years  he  studied,  suppor- 
ting himself  by  serving  as  an  assistant  teacher.  He 
then  eutered  Asburv  University.  Greeucastle,  where 
he  remained  until  the  beginning  of  his  senior  year. 
While  here,  he  earned  his  tuition  by  writing  prize 
essays  and  teaching  country  schools  during  vaca- 
tions. He  then  entered  the  senior  class  of  the  State 
University  at  Bloomington,  Ind.,  and  was  graduated. 
He  was  subsequently  graduated  in  the  law  depart- 
ment, bavingeugnged  for  a year  as  college  tutor  in  the 
classical  department.  After  the  completion  of  bis 
law  studies,  he  settled  in  Evansville,  Ind. . and  for 
more  than  a year  was  the  leading  editor  of  the 
“Daily  Enquirer."  In  the  winter  of  1859-GO,  he 
was  assistant  editor  of  the  “Omaha  Nebraskian,” 
lu  the  spring  of  1860  he  crossed  the  plains  to 
Denver,  and  soon  afterward  passed  up  to  the  Tnr- 
ryall  diggings  iu  the  South  Park,  where  the  next 
five  years  were  passed  in  pros- 
pecting aud  mining  at  var- 
ious points,  and  in  practicing 
law.  In  1861,  when  the  ter- 
ritory of  Colorado  was  organ- 
ized, ho*  was  chosen  to  repre- 
sent Park  county  in  the  legis- 
lature, which  assembled  in 
Colorado  City  in  1862,  aud 
he  was  re-elected  in  1864. 
From  1862  to  1866  lie  held 
the  position  of  assistant  U.  8. 
district  attorney,  uuder  Gun. 
8am  E.  Browne.  In  the  win- 
ter of  1865-66  lie  was  married 
to  Sallie  Sadler  of  Blooming- 
ton. Ind.,  and  soon  after  settled 
in  Pueblo,  Col.,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  law 
until  1877,  when  be  was  elected 
to  the  supreme  bench  of  the 
state.  Judge  Stone  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  iu 
Cafion  City,  Fremont  eo.,  and  in  connection  with 
Geo.  A.  Hinsdale,  drafted  the  first  code  of  laws  for 
the  people's  court  of  that  district.  During  the  early 
days  be  wrote  many  letters  for  the  territorial  press 
over  the  pen-name  “ Dorniek."  In  1364  he  wrote 
aud  published  the  finest  description  of  Mount  Lin- 
coln that  has  ever  appeared  in  print,  and  which  was 
widely  copied  in  the  various  literary  newspapers  of 
the  land,  reproduced  in  Holllstcrs’  “Mines  of  Col- 
rndo;”  ir.  one  or  two  of  the  Iwoks  on  Colorado  pub- 
lished by  Samuel  Bowles  of  the  Springfield  “Republi- 
can,” and  by  Col.  Alexander  McClure  of  the  Phila- 
delphia “Times."  Mr.  Stone  and  George  A.  Hins- 
dale were  the  first  editors  of  the  Pueblo  "Chieftain,” 
established  in  1868.  He  was  treasurer  and  corres- 
ponding secretary  of  the  first  board  of  trade,  organ- 
ized in  1869,  wrote  and  delivered  an  historical  review 
of  Pueblo  iu  1876,  for  the  National  centennial  rec- 
ords of  the  government  nt  Washington.  He  was  the 
first  district  attorney  of  the  third  judicial  district, 
and  held  various  positions  connected  with  the  edu- 
cational and  industrial  institutions  of  Pueblo  and  the 
state.  In  connection  with  Gov.  A.  C.  Hunt  and 
Gen.  ‘William  J.  Palmer,  he  was  one  of  the  active 
promoters  of  the  Denver  and  Uio  Grande  Railway; 
was  its  attorney  until  1877,  when  he  entered  upon 
his  duties  upon  the  bench.  In  1874,  with  II.  C. 


Thatcher,  he  effected  the  contract  for  the  building 
and  extension  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railroad,  from  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  state  to 
Pueblo.  He  was  a member  of  the  constitutional 
convention  in  1875,  and  named  by  the  Democratic 
minority  ns  their  candidate  for  president  of  that 
body.  He  was  chairman  of  the  committee  ou  judi- 
clary  department,  and  a member  of  several  other 
ini|>ortaut  committees.  Upon  the  ratification  of  the 
constitution  framed,  and  the  admission  of  the  state 
in  1876,  he  was  nominated  by  the  Democratic  party 
for  associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  but  waa 
defeated  with  the  rest  of  the  ticket.  In  1877,  however. 
Judge  E.  T.  Wells,  who  held  the  long  term  of  nine 
years,  resigned,  and  Mr.  Stone  was  nominated  for 
the  position  by  a convention  of  the  bar  of  t he  state, 
held  at  Colorado  Springs,  and  was  elected  without 
opposition.  He  remained  on  the  supreme  bench 
until  the  expiration  of  his  term  in  1886,  and  in  1887 
was  appointed  by  the  governor,  judge  of  the  crim- 
inal eourt  at  Denver,  which  office  he  held  until  that 
court  was  abolished  by  the  legislative  act  of  1889. 
From  that  time  until  1891  he  was  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  law.  Under  the  act  of  congress  of  March 
3, 1891,  “The  Court  of  Private  Laud  Claims  " was  es- 
tablished for  the  settlement  of  the  Spanish  and  Mex- 
ican land-grant  titles,  iu  accordance  with  the  treaty 
of  Guadaliipe-Hidalgo,  the  court  consisting  of  five 
judges  appointed  from  different  states  of  the  Union, 
and  its  territorial  jurisdiction,  including  Colorado, 
New  Mexico.  Arizona,  Nevada,  Utah,  and  Wyom- 
ing, Judge  Stone  was  appointed  one  of  the  justices 
of  said  court,  by  Pres.  Harrison.  In  pursuance  of 
an  order  of  the  court,  he  went  to  Spaiu  iu  the  winter 
of  1894-95,  in  company  with  S.  Mallet-Provost,  spe- 
cial assistant  to  the  attorney-general  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  evidence,  on  be- 
half of  the  government,  from  the  royal  archives  at 
Madrid,  to  be  used  in  the  famous  Peralta  ease  in  Ari- 
zona, a grant  of  over  12,000,000  acresof  land,  alleged 
to  have  been  made  in  1748,  by  the  King  of  Spain  to 
one  of  his  lmrons.  The  frauduleney  of  the  ense 
was  amply  established  la*  the  evidence  collected. 
Judge  Stone  has  visited  Europe  five  or  six  times 
with  his  wife  and  sons,  and  possesses  a good  knowl- 
edge of  the  French  and  German  languages,  as  well 
ns  the  Spanish.  He  is  n classical  scholar,  a ready 
and  felicitous  writer,  and  much  given  to  the  humor- 
ous as  well  ns  the  practical  vein.  He  is  a prominent 
member  of  the  Society  of  Colorado  Pioneers,  and 
seldom  fails  to  contribute  a happy  address  at  the 
annual  banquets  of  the  society. 

ATWATER,  Wilbur  Ofin,  chemist,  was  horn 
in  Johnsburg,  N.  Y.,  May  3,  1844.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.,  in 
1865;  later  he  studied  chemistry  at  New  Haven  and 
received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  Yale  in  1869,  after 
which  he  spent  two  years  in  study  at  the  Universi- 
ties of  Leipsic  and  Berlin  and  elsewhere  in  Europe, 
sj)cciali/.iiig  in  physiological  and  agricultural  chemis- 
try. During  1871-73  lie  held  the  chair  of  chcin- 
isirv  in  East  Tennessee  University.  In  1878  he  was 
called  to  till  a similar  appointment  in  the  Maine  State 
College.  In  the  same  year  lie  returned  to  Wesleyan 
University  as  professor  of  chemistry,  which  position 
lie  still  retains.  On  tin-  establishment  of  the  Con- 
necticut Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  the  first 
one  of  these  institutions  in  the  United  Stales,  in  1875, 
he  was  made  its  first  director,  and  the  work  was 
carried  out  in  his  laboratory  in  Wesleyan  University. 
He  had  charge  of  this  station  until  1877.  when  it  was 
removed  to  Now  Haven,  and  is  still  a member  of  its 
hoard  of  control.  On  the  establishment  of  the  Storro 
(Conn.)  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  In  1878,  ho 
was  made  its  director,  and  still  retains  that  office. 
The  success  of  the  experiment  station  movement 
was  such  that  iu  1887  an  act  was  passed  by  congress 
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providing  for  the  establishment  of  these  institutions 
in  all  the  states  and  territories  in  the  Union.  Pro- 
vision was  likewise  made  by  congress  for  a central  bu- 
reau in  connection  with  thc'department  of  agriculture 
in  Washington  for  the  scientific  co-ordination  of  the 
work  of  these  institutions.  Prof.  Atwater  was  called 
in  1888  to  organize  this  establishment,  to  which,  by 
his  advice,  the  name  of  Office  of  Experiment  Sta- 
tions was  given,  and  continued  in  charge  of  it  until 
1891.  By  this  time  the  office  was  in  good  working 
order  and  its  success  assured,  hut  the  work  hart 
increased  so  that  he  could  not  continue  its  supervi- 
sion and  at  the  same  time  attend  to  his  duties  in 
Middletown.  He  therefore  resigned  the  directorship 
but  was  made  special  agent  of  the  department,  in 
which  relation  he  continues  until  the  present  time. 
In  the  year  1878  Prof.  Atwater  unnertook  some 
studies  of  the  chemistry  of  fish  in  connection  with 
the  U.  8.  Fish  Commission.  Some  time  later  he 
conducted,  in  behalf  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
other  studies  of  the  chemistry  of  foods.  These  in- 
vestigations were  continued  in  various  ways:  public 
attention  was  attracted  to  the  usefulness  of  results, 
and  finally,  in  1894,  congress  provided  an  especial 
appropriation  to  be  used  in  the  study  of  the  economy 
of  the  food  of  the  people  of  t lie  United  States.  Tlio 
responsibility  for  the  investigation  was  given  to  the 
secretary  of  agriculture,  who  placed  it  in  Prof.  At- 
water’s charge.  It  is  now  being  carried  on  success- 
fully in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  legis- 
lature of  Connecticut  has  also,  by  an  act  passed  in 
1895,  provided  an  appropriation  for  the  same  pur- 
pose ; it  is  given  to  the  station  of  which  Prof. 
Atwater  lias  charge.  He  has  also  co-operated  for 
several  years  with  the  U.  8.  department  of  labor  in 
investigations  of  the  economy  of  food.  Prof.  At- 
water lias  made  frequent  visits  to  Europe  in  the 
interests  of  his  specialty  in  science.  His  published 
papers  are  very  numerous.  The  majority  treat  of  the 
scientific  investigations  which  have  been  carried  out 
by  himself  and  under  his  direction.  They  have 
appeared  in  scientific  journals  iu  the  United  States. 
France,  and  Germany,  and  in  various  government 

Eublications.  More  popular  articles  from  his  pen 
avc  been  published  In  the  “ American  Agricultur- 
ist," the  "Century  Magazine.”  the  “Forum,"  and 
other  periodicals.  A book  by  him  on  “ Methods 
and  Results  of  Investigations  on  the  Chemistry  and 
Economy  of  Food  ” was  published  in  1895  by  the 
government  uuder  authority  of  tiic  secretary  of  agri- 
culture. 

FORD,  Gordon  Lester,  journalist,  was  bom  at 
Lebanon,  Conn.,  Dec.  10,  1828,  the  son  of  Lester  and 
Eliza  (Burnham)  Ford,  and  a descendant  of  Capt. 
Thomas  Burnham,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of 
Hartford,  Conn.  His  early  education  was  received 
in  his  native  lowu,  and  at  eleven  years  of  age  be  went 
to  the  city  of  Now  York,  ami  entered  the  store  of  his 
uncle,  Gordon  W.  Burnham,  as  olfice  boy.  Later 
he  gained  employment  with  the  firm  that  afterward 
became  II.  B.  Clafi’u  & Co.  From  the  Claflin’s  he 
entered  the  U.  8.  marshal’s  office,  under  William 
Coventry  H.  Waddell.  He  studied  law  in  the  inter- 
vals of  his  daily  work,  and  in  1850  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  New  York  county.  His  great  talent  for 
business  was  early  recognized,  and  led  to  his  election 
to  the  presidency  of  the  New  London.  Willimantic 
and  Palmer  Railroad,  now  a part  nf  the  Vermont 
Central  system,  and  he  managed  the  concerns  of  this 
road  until  it  passed  into  a new  control.  He  went  to 
Brooklyn  iu  1856,  and  was  soon  identified  with  many 
of  the  fnstitntions  of  that  city.  Until  1809  Mr.  Ford 
practiced  law  iu  New  York  city,  but  in  all  other  re- 
spects his  interests  were  entirely  centred  in  Brook- 
lyn. In  1869  he  was  appointed  U.  8.  collector  of  in- 
ternal revenue  for  the  thin!  collection  district,  but 
was  retired  iu  1872.  for  refusing  to  allow  political 


assessments.  In  1878  he  became  business  manager  of 
the  New  York  “ Tribune,”  where  he  remained  until 
1881,  and  for  a short  time  in  1883  he  was  president  of 
the  Brooklyn,  Flatbush  and  Coney  Island  Railroad, 
but  soon  retired,  and  from  that  period  was  only  con- 
cerned in  the  management  of  his  private  affairs.  Mr. 
Ford  was  one  of  tltc  founders  of  the  Brooklyn  Art 
Association,  and  was  its  treasurer  through' many 
years.  He  was  a director  in  the  Academy  of  Music 
almost  from  the  beginning,  aud  was  long  chairman 
of  theexecutive  committee,  and  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  Hamilton  Club.  Mr.  Ford  possessed  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  complete  collections  of  auto- 
graphs and  autographic  manuscripts  relating  to  tho 
history  of  this  country  in  the  world.  Not  less  than 
100,000  manuscripts  and  50,000  volumes  bear  testi- 
mony to  Mr.  Ford's  discrimination,  and  is.  perhaps, 
his  best  monument.  Such  was  the  value  of  the  col- 
lection, that  front  all  parts  of  the  country  historical 
writers  either  asked  admission  to,  or  in  format  ion  from 
his  library,  and  all  its  contents  were  ns  free  to  such 
as  if  it  hail  been  a great  public  institution.  On  Dec. 
16,  1853,  Mr.  Ford  married  Emily  Ellsworth  Fowler 
by  whom  he  had  eight  children.  He  died  in  Brook- 
lyn. N.  Y..  Nov.  14.  1891. 

LOVELL,  Leander  Newton,  was  born  at  Fall 
River,  Mass.,  Nov.  15.  1835,  the  son  of  Leander 
Perkins  Lovell  and  Ariadne  Borden,  both  of  whom 
were  descended  from  early 
New  England  settlers,  the  Lov- 
ells having  come  from  Great 
Britain  In  1630,  and  the  Bor- 
dens but  little  later.  The  fa- 
ther died  in  1848,  leaving  the 
hoy  to  the  care  of  bis  mother, 
by  whom  he  wns  sent  to  tltc 
common  schools  of  Fail  River, 
aud  later  to  the  high  school. 

In  1852  lie  came  to  New  York 
to  push  liis  fortunes  in  the 
firm  of  Tisdale  A Borden,  at 
that  time  agents  for  the  Bor- 
den Cool  Mining  Co.,  tltc  Fall 
River  Iron  Works  Co.,  and 
the  Fall  River  line  of  steam- 
ers. In  1863  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  partnership  with 
Col.  William  Borden,  under 
the  firm-name  of  Borden  & Lovell.  During  the 
civil  war  the  business  frequently  brought  him 
into  connection  with  t he  different  branches  of  the 
service,  though  he  held  no  commission.  Col.  Bor- 
den died  in  1882.  but  Mr.  Lovell  continued  the  busi- 
ness under  the  old  firm-name,  and  has  brought  it  to 
a high  degree  of  prosperity.  He  has  risen  to  an 
important  place  in  the  mercantile  community  of 
New  York,  ami  is  a member  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce,  the  Maritime  Association,  and  the  Soci- 
ety of  Naval  Architects  and  Engineers,  besides  being 
a trustee  of  the  Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  of  the 
New  York  and  Boston  Lloyd’s,  director  of  the  Ohio 
und  Kentucky  Railroad  Co.,  and  of  the  Old  Colony 
Steamship  Co.  He  is  also  president  of  the  Borden 
Mining  Co.  and  the  Lovell  Coal  Mining  Co.  lie 
became  a member  of  the  Union  League  Club  early 
in  its  liistorv,  is  a life  member  of  the  New  England 
Society  of  New  York;  the  New  ork  \ oimg  Men’s 
Christian  Association,  and  of  the  Sons  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  He  was  married  Jan.  16,  1867,  to 
Phrnbe  Durfee,  hv  whom  he  has  eight  children.  Mr. 
Lovell  is  a rcside'nt  Plainfield.  X.  j.,  and  an  eider  of 
the  Crescent  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  at  that 
place:  also  member  of  the  board  of  education.  The 
versatility  of  his  tastes  is  further  shown  by  his  ac- 
tive membership  In  the*  American  Statistical  Associ- 
ation and  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science. 
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DE  LAND,  Charles  Victor,  journalist,  was 
born  in  North  Brookfield,  Mass..  July  25,  1826.  His 
ancestry  dales  from  Sir  Christopher  De  Land  of  Lam- 
billie,  Cote du  Nonl,  France,  whence  they  emigrated 
in  1084,  settling  in  Portsmouth,  England,  and  later, 
in  1049-50,  coining  to  New  England.  Paul  De  Loud 
came  from  Salem  to  Brookfield  in  1724,  and  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  is  the  fifth  descendant  born  in 
that  town.  In  the  spring  of  1880  his  father  went  to 
Michigan,  and  settled  in  Jackson,  then  over  forty 
miles  from  any  other  settlement.  In  1830  a news- 
paper was  established  in  Jackson,  and  young  De 
Land  began  the  trade  of  printer.  After  working  for 
several  years  in  the  state  printing-offices,  in  Detroit 
and  Lansing,  he  returned  to  Jackson  in  1849,  and 
established  the  Jackson  “Citizen,”  which  he  owned 
and  edited  until  1801.  He  was  active  iu  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Republican  party  iu  1854,  and  his  paper 
was  one  of  its  foremost  agents  in  the  campaigns  of 
1850  and  1800,  in  which  years  he  was  elected  a mem- 
ber of  the  state  senate,  hilt  left  his  scat  in  that  body, 
and  his  newspaper  work  as  well,  to  enter  the  army 
in  April,  1861,  serving  until  the  close  of  the  war, 
rising  from  the  rauks  to  be  brigadier-general  by  bre- 
vet. During  this  sendee  he  was  three  times  severely 

wounded,  aud  was  twice 
a prisoner  of  war.  After 
the  war,  Col.  De  Land  re- 
moved to  Saginaw,  where 
he  remained  for  eighteen 
years.  He  first  established 
the  “ Daily  Enterprise,” 
but  his  health  was  too 
much  shattered  by  his 
wounds  to  admit  of  news- 
paper work,  and  he  soon 
retired  to  serve  us  a collec- 
tor of  internal  revenue, and 
again  in  1873  us  state  sena- 
tor. loiter,  in  1*76,  he  es- 
tablished the  “ Daily  Her- 
ald,” which  was  continued 
until  consolidated  in  1886 
with  the  “ Courier-Her- 
ald.” In  1883  he  retired  to 
his  old  farm  home  near  Jackson,  Mich.,  tongain  recu- 
perate his  health.  In  1888  he  was  it  delegate  from  his 
slate  to  the  Farmers’  National  congress  and  in  1890  was 
grand  vice-president  of  the  order  of  the  Patrons  of  In- 
dustry. In  1892  he  was  a Republican  elector-at-lnrge 
for  president.  Iu  1893  he  was  selected  by  the  legisla- 
ture to  revise  and  compile  the  tax  laws  of  Michigan, 
which  work  was  completed  and  the  revision  enacted 
into  law  at  the  legislative  sessions  of  1893-95.  In 
recognition  of  this  work,  the  legislature  of  1895 
erected  the  bureau  of  " state  tax  statistician,”  at  the 
head  of  which  Mr.  De  Land  was  plnced  by  the  gov- 
ernor and  legislature.  Col.  De  Laud  has  published 
many  addresses  and  statistical  articles  that  have  at- 
tracted wide  attention.  A bold  thinker  and  vigorous 
speaker,  he  has  exercised  a large  infincncc  in  the 
political  and  industrial  affaire  of  his  party  aud  state, 
aud  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  its  citizens. 

ORB,  James  Lawrence,  governor  of  South 
Carolina  (1*66-68),  was  born  in  Craytonvillc,  S.  C., 
May  12,  1822.  His  paternal  ancestors  came  to  this 
country  from  Ireland  in  1730,  and  both  his  father  and 
grandfather  served  in  the  revolutionary  war.  He  was 
educated  in  the  schools  of  his  native  place  until  he  at- 
tained his  eighteenth  year,  when  he  entered  the  Uni 
vereity  of  Virginia,  where  he  wasgraduated.and  after- 
wards began  the  Study  of  law.  lie  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  1843.  and  opened  an  office  iu  Anderson, 
and  at  the  same  time  became  alitor  of  the  “ Anderson 
Gazette.”  Iu  1844  lie  was  elected  to  the  legislature 
by  the  Democratic  party.  He  earnestly  advocated 


giving  to  the  people  the  election  of  presidential  elec- 
tors, who  were  nt  that  time  iu  South  Carolina  elected 
by  the  legislature.  The  measure  was  carried  in  the 
house,  aud  defeated  in  the  senate,  but  was  subse- 
quently made  a provision  of  the  constitution  of  the 
state.  After  serving  two  terms  iu  the  legislature,  he 
wus  elected  to  congress  iu  1848,  by  an  unprecedented 
majority,  and  re-elected  each  successive  term  until 
1858,  when  he  declined  to  serve  longer.  lie  entered 
the  thirty-first  congress  to  fiud  a galaxy  of  political 
and  intellectual  greatness,  such  as  never  before  or 
since  was  gathered  into  the  national  council.  In 
the  senate  were  Calhoun,  Webster,  Clay,  Douglass, 
Benton,  aud  others  of  worldwide  reputation.  While 
in  the  house  were  Winthrop,  Toombs,  Stevens, 
McDowell,  Baylcy,  etc.,  who  had  been  allied  to- 
gether to  discuss  some  of  the  greatest  problems  of 
the  times.  Mr.  Orr  was  soon  accorded  a promi- 
nent position  among  these  able  statesmen,  al- 
though he  was  then  only  twenty-six  years  old.  His 
utterances  on  the  slavery  question  at  once  gave  him 
a foremost  rank  among  the  Southern  representatives. 
He  served  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Indian 
affairs,  and  was  active  iu  securing  legislation  that 
sought  the  improvement  of  the  rendition  of  the 
seml-dvilizcd  Indians.  When  the  anti-Cutholic 
Know-Nothings  swept  the  country  in  1854,  Stephen 
A.  Douglass  and  James  L.  Orr  were  the  first  prom- 
inent men  in  l lie  United  States  to  make  a bold  aud 
fearless  assault  on  the  party.  Mr.  Orr  was  elected 
speaker  of  the  thirty-third  congress,  and  presided 
with  firmness.  He  was  bit- 
terly opposed  to  secession, 

Imt'aftcr  fighting  against  it 
for  sixteen  years,  and  finding 
it  at  last  triumphant,  against 
his  convictions,  he  followed 
the  tide  of  his  native  state 
— of  the  two  evils  choosing 
what  lie  considered  the  lesser 
— believiug  it  belter  for  all  to 
engage  in  a common,  though 
desperate,  cause  tliau  that 
brothers  should  fight  against 
brothers.  The  Southern  Con- 
federacy had  no  harder 
worker  for  its  success  than 
Mr.  Orr.  He  raised  and  com- 
mandedoueof  the  first  South- 
regiments,  and  was  for 


cm 

several  months  in  command 
of  the  harbor  of  Charleston. 

lie  was  elected  a member  of  the  Confederate  senate 
in  1861,  ami  early  in  the  following  year  went  to 
Richmond,  where  he  remained  iu  the  discharge  of 
bis  duties  until  the  close  of  the  war.  During  that 
time  be  devoted  bis  earnest  but  ineffectual  efforts  to 
bring  about  a treaty  of  pence  with  the  United  Slates. 
He  was  the  first  governor  elected  under  the  consti- 
tution when  South  Carolina  was  rehabilitated,  enter- 
ing upon  bis  duties  in  November.  1866.  He  exer- 
cised his  rare  powers  and  influence  in  briuging  in 
some  degree  of  order  out  of  the  chaos  that  followed 
upon  flic  overthrow  of  the  Confederate  and  state 
authority,  and  was  so  successful  in  promoting  good 
feeling  lietween  the  whites  and  blacks  that  during  his 
entire  administration  no  race  riot  occurred  in  South 


Carolina.  His  conciliatory  course  frequently  enabled 
him  to  mitigate  the  vigor  of  military  rule.  Soon 
after  retiring  from  the  office  of  governor,  he  was 
elected,  by  the  legislature,  judge  of  the  eighth  cir- 
cuit of  Soul  h Carolina.  In  1*72  Pres.  Grant  appointed 
Mr.  Orr  minister  to  Russia.  The  climate  proved 
too  rigorous  for  his  constitution,  and  he  contracted 
a cold,  from  which  he  died  at  St.  Petersburg!!,  May 
5,  1873.  His  body  was  brought  home,  auu  buried 
in  Anderson,  S.  C. 
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POLK,  James  Knox,  eleventh  president  of  the 
United  States,  was  bom  in  Mecklenburg,  N.  C\, 
Nov.  2,  1795,  of  Scotch-Irish  antecedents  on  both 
sides.  His  grandfather,  Ezekiel  Polk,  was  captain 
of  a company  of  rangers  during  the  war  of  the  revo- 
lution, and  (lid  service  in  the  woods  and  mountains, 
where  he  protected  the  border  from  invasions  of  the 
Indian  allies  of  Great  Britain.  He  was  also  an  active 
member  of  the  Mecklenburg  convention,  of  which 
his  brother.  Col.  Thomas  Polk,  us  chairman,  adopt- 
ed what  is  termed  the  “ Mecklenburg  Declaration  of 
Independence " long  before  the  legislature  of  Vir- 
ginia instructed  her  delegates  to  the  Continental 
congress  to  vote  for  separation  from  Great  Britain. 
He  was  subsequently  a member  of  congress  and 
colonel  of  the  4th  Regiment  of  North  Carolina 
militia.  Samuel  Polk,  the  father 
of  James  K.,  was  raised  during 
the  exciting  limes  of  the  strug- 
gle for  American  independence. 
In  1794  he  was  married  to  Jane 
Knox,  daughter  of  James  Knox 
of  Iredell  county,  N.  0.,  a cap- 
tain in  the  revolutionary  war. 
In  1806  they  removed  with  their 
family  to  the  fertile  valley  of 
Duck  river,  in  Tennessee.  James, 
though  not  physically  strong, 
was  a lad  of  courageous  disposi- 
tion, and  very  early  gave  evi- 
dence of  extraordinary  intel- 
lectual powers.  There  were  no 
schools  near  by.  and  but  few 
books  were  available.  His  pa- 
rents gave  him  all  the  assist- 
ance in  their  power,  which  was 
unfortunate)}'  little,  but  even 
with  these  limited  resources  lie  succeeded  by  his 
perseverance  and  industry  in  obtaining  the  founda- 
tion of  a good  education.  He  craved  for  further 
educational  advantages,  which  for  the  time  it 
seemed  out  of  bis  father's  power  to  give,  and  lio 
therefore  obtained  a place  for  him  in  a country  store. 
Janies  K.  Polk  knew  more  of  mat  hematics  and  books 
than  most  boys  of  his  age,  hut  had  never  evinced 
a taste  for  trade,  and  while  recognizing  the  fact 
that  if  he  became  a merchant  his  fortune  was  assured, 
he  felt  that  this  was  not  the  field  in  which  he  was 
called  to  lalior.  Recognizing  the  justness  of  his  po- 
sition, his  father  reconsidered  his  determination,  and 
resolved  to  educate  the  promising  hoy  at  any  price. 
His  father  died  in  1827,  having  lived  to  reap  tiie  re- 


ward of  the  sacrifice  lie  had  made  and  money  ex- 
pended in  the  education  of  his  son.  Mr.  Polk  entered 
the  law'  office  of  Felix  Grundy  at  Nashville  in  1819. 
That  gentleman  ranked  among  the  leading  lawyers 
of  tiie  day,  and  possessed  an  extensive  politicnf  in- 
fluence that  reached  beyond  the  limits  of  his  state. 
Gen.  Jackson  was  a frequent  visitor  at  the  law  office, 
and  completely  captivated  the  heart  of  tin;  young  stu- 
dent, whose  inherited  prejudices,  political  training 
and  social  tendencies  were  in  accord  with  those  of 
his  chosen  lender.  In  1820  James  K.  Polk  was  ad- 
mitted to  tiie  bar  and  immediately  relumed  to 
Maury  county,  where  he  opened  a law  office  in  the 
village  of  Gohimhia.  He  at  once  attained  un  al- 
most phenomenal  success,  and  part  of  the  while 
practiced  alone  and  at  other  times  was  associated 
with  the  first  lawyers  of  the  stale.  In  1822,  when 
Maj.  Lewis,  quartermaster  of  the  Tennessee  militia, 
was  pushing  t he  claims  and  planning  the  nomi- 
nation of  Gen.  Jackson  for  the  presidency,  he  had 
ageifts  and  correspondents  throughout  the  state. 
Among  them  was  James  K.  Polk,  whose  political 
career  actual Iv  began  with  this  connection.  In  1828 
he  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature  from  the  Duck 
River  district,  relumed  in  1824,  and  in  1825  was 
sent  to  tiie  congress  of  the  United  Slates  from  the 
same  district,  and  re-elected  every  succeeding  term 
until  1839,  when  he  resigned  to  become  governor  of 
Tennessee.  He  was  married  Jan.  1.  1824,  to  Sarah 
Childress,  daughter  of  Joel  Childress,  a wealthy 
merchant  of  Rutherford,  Tenn.,  who  was  in  ev- 
ery way  fitted  to  become  the  wife  of  this  rising 
statesman,  and  to  shine  in  the  career  which  was 
opened  to  her.  Mr.  Polk  was  but  thirty  years  old 
when  he  took  his  scat  in  congress,  and  had  been 
elected  as  an  active  agent  in  the  great  Jacksonian 
democratic  political  campaign.  Part  of  the  policy 
adopted  by  Jackson  and  his  adherents  was  that 
neither  he  nor  they  should  take  decided  ground  upon 
any  exciting  question  during  the  campaign.  Mr. 
Polk  from  the  first  was  a free-trade  advocate,  a mod- 
erate strict  constructionist,  and  opposed  to  internal 
improvements,  and  in  these  questions  at  least  was 
ahead  of  his  leader.  The  annexation  of  Toxns  was 
brought  forth  in  the  ]H>lilicu]  canvass  of  1824,  and 
proved  to  be  of  greater  importance  than  any  other 
event  in  the  political  career  of  James  K.  Polk. 
The  subject  of  annexation  was  made  an  issue  of  the 
campaign  again  in  1844,  and  Mr.  Polk,  who  had  al- 
ways strongly  favored  it.  replied  to  a letter  written 
to  him  by  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati  requesting  his 
views  on  the  subject,  in  these  terms:  “I  have  no 
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hesitation  in  declaring  that  I am  in  favor  of  the  im- 
mediate re-annexation  of  Texas  to  the  government 
and  territory  of  the  United  States.  Tno  proof  is 
fair  and  satisfactory  to  my  mind  that  Texas  once 
constituted  a part  of  the  United  States,  the  title  to 
which  I regard  to  have  been  as  indisputable  as  that 
to  any  portion  of  our  territory.”  In  1821),  when 
Andrew  Jackson  presented  his  first  message  to  con- 
gress, tlie  long  war  in  which  lie  was  engaged  against 
the  Hank  of  the  United  States  commenced.  From 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  this  struggle  Mr.  Polk 
was  entirely  in  accord  with  the  president.  In  1888 
lie  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  the  leader  of  the  house,  where  lie 
acquitted  himself  ably,  and  strengthened  his  hold 
on  the  main  body  of  his  party,  while  he  still  retained 

food  relations  with  the  extreme  southern  wing. 

[e  was  opposed  to  a protective  tariff,  and  the  state- 
rights  men  were  all  with  him.  In  1838,  when 
President  Jackson  aimed  his  blow  at  the 
United  States  Hank,  and  decided  that  no 
more  government  funds  should  be  depos- 
ited there,  and  that  tin-  money  already  on 
deposit  must  be  withdrawn,  a panic'was 
threatened,  and  there  was  a majority  in 
the  senate  ready  to  condemn  the  removal 
of  the  deposits.’  Mr.  Clay  introduced  a 
series  of  resolutions  censuring  the  presi- 
dent, and  was  supported  by  Calhoun, 
Tvler,  and  other  strict  constructionists. 
The  president's  conduct  was  as  bitterly 
assailed  in  the  house  as  it  was  in  the 
senate,  but  Mr.  Polk  kept  an  administra- 
tion majority  in  working  order  through- 
out the  session,  and,  ns  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  subse- 
quently reported  a series  of  resolutions 
fully  sustaining  the  course  of  the  presi- 
dent. He  advocated  them  with  rare  skill  and, 
Apr.  4,  1884,  obtained  a vote  upon  them,  and 
through  bis  efforts  secured  a complete  victory  for 
the  president  in  the  house  of  representatives.  This 
was  a great  session  in  congress  for  James  K.  Polk. 
In  1835  he  was  elected  speaker  of  the  house, 
with  a strong  Jacksonian  majority  to  sustain  his 
rulings.  He  held  this  position  until  1839.  He  took 
no  part  in  the  democratic  national  convention, 
called  at  Haltimorc  May  10,  1835,  which  nominated 
Martin  Van  Buren  for  president,  and  Richard  M. 
Johnson  for  vice-president,  hut  afterward  gave  his 
hearty  assent  to  the  action  of  his  chief  and  party. 
He  was  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  the  anti-slavery 
reformers,  and,  while  sjicaker  of  the  house,  a mem- 
orable event  occurred  in  the  history  of  American 

{lolitics,  when  the  house  adopted  what  was  later 
;nowu  ns  " the  gag  rule,”  which  was  an  effort  to 
stop  an  aggravating  flow  of  petitions,  generally  pre- 
sented by  John  Quincy  Adams,  relative  to  the 
abolition  of  slaver}'.  Jan.  18,  1837,  a resolution  was 
adopted  by  a vote  of  139  to  09,  “that  all 
lielitions  relating  to  slavery,  without  being  printed 
or  referred,  shall  lie  laid  on  the  table;  and  no 
action  shall  he  had  thereon.”  This  immediately 
gave  an  impetus  to  the  anti-slavery  movement,  and, 
before  the  close  of  the  year,  the  abolition  societies 
numbered  3,900,  and  their  rejected  petitions  to 
congress  bore  800,000  names.  In  1839  Mr.  Polk 
decided  not  to  become  a candidate  for  another  con- 
gressional term,  having  accepted  a nomination  for 
governor  of  Tennessee,  and  ret  unit'd  home  to  enter 
upon  a hard  and  uncertain  canvass,  and  was  trium- 
phantly elected  by  a small  majority  of  2,500  votes. 
He  made  an  excellent  governor,  and  was  again  a 
candidate  for  that  office  in  1841,  hut  before  the  elec- 
tion his  defeat  was  certain.  The  change  in  the 
political  feelings  of  the  couutry  that  had  elected 
William  Henry  Harrison  president  had  also  de- 


feated Janies  K.  Polk  for  governor  of  Tennessee, 
and  placed  James  C.  Jones,  the  whig  candidate,  in 
the  executive  clinir  of  that  state,  but  Mr.  Polk  had 
the  satisfaction  of  reduciug  his  majority  to  3,000, 
against  the  12,000  majority  the  wliigs  of  Tennessee 
had  given  to  Harrison.  He  was  once  more  a private 
citizen,  and  resumed  his  law  prnctioe,  which  lie 
found  yielded  him  a larger  income  than  lie  had  ever 
derived  from  his  official  positions.  He  purchased  a 
handsome  residence  in  the  aristocratic  quarter  of 
Nashville,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Polk, 
made  his  home  a social  centre,  where  he  dispensed 
the  most  liberal  hospitality.  There  was,  however, 
a decided  difference  between  the  invitations  ex- 
tended to  this  mansion  and  the  unqualified  welcome 
given  to  all  who  chose  to  visit  the  Hermitage,  and  it 
was  even  asserted,  detrimentally,  that  Mr.  Polk  had 


become  a very  aristocratic  man  to  call  himself  a 
democrat.  There  were,  no  doubt,  grouuds  for  the 
charge,  hut  it  should  also  have  lieen  taken  into  con- 
sidcntlion  that  the  social  position  of  the  Jackson 
and  Polk  families  had  never  lieen  equal,  cither  iu 
Irelaud  or  America.  When  the  democratic  conven- 
tion assembled  in  Haltimore,  May  27,  1844,  James 
K.  Polk  hud  not  been  thought  of  as  a nomi- 
nee for  president,  though  his  name  had  lieen 
mentioned  as  a possibility  for  vice-president.  The 
friends  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  numbered  more  than 
one-third  of  the  delegates  present,  and  were  in  a posi- 
tion to  tintnc  the  successful  candidate,  though  they 
found  Ihnt  Van  Buren  could  not  secure  the  necessary 
two-thirds  vote.  It  was  also  ascertained  that  they 
were  obstinately  opposed  to  Cass,  Johnson  and  Bu- 
chanan. and  others  who  had  lieen  mentioned.  The 
name  of  Mr.  Polk  was  presented  as  a conciliatory 
candidate.  It  was  at  once  accepted,  and  lie  was 
unanimously  nominated.  George  Dallas  was  nom- 
inated for  vice-president.  After  an  exciting  canvass 
Polk  was  elected  over  Henry  Clay,  his  distinguished 
opponent,  by  a plurality  of  40,000  on  the  popular 
vote,  which  did  not  include  South  Carolina,  whose 
electors  were  selected  by  the  state  legislature.  Ho 
received  175  votes  in  the  electoral  college,  against 
105  that  were  cast  for  Mr.  Clay.  As  far  as  the  pres- 
idential election  could  he  regarded  as  an  expression 
of  popular  feeling,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
were  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  annexation  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Polk  was  an  open  ndvoeate  of  the  extension  of 
the  area  of  slavery,  and  had  publicly  expressed  his 
views  on  the  subject  of  annexation.  lie  also  be- 
lieved that  if  the  matter  was  not  at  once  brought  to 
issue  there  was  imminent  dauger  of  the  territoiy  be- 
coming a dependency  or  a colony  of  Great  Britain. 
Mr.  Calhoun,  ns  secretary  of  state,  signed  a treaty 
of  annexation  Apr.  12,  1844,  which  met  with  numer- 
ous obstacles  and  delays,  hut  March  1,  1845,  the 
treaty  was  approved,  and  the  following  day  signed 
by  Mr.  Tyler,  who  thus  made  things  ready  for  his 
successor,  and  immediately  despatched  a messenger 
to  Texas  to  announce  the  action  of  the  U.  S.  gov- 
ernment, and  call  for  corresponding  legislation  on 
the  part  of  Texas.  March  4,  1845,  Mr.  Polk  was 
inaugurated  president  of  the  United  States,  and  his 
inaugural  address  left  nothing  unsaid  that  could 
have  lieen  desired  by  his  party.  He  was  particular- 
ly happy  in  the  selection  of  his  cabinet.  James  Bu- 
chanan. of  Pennsylvania,  was  made  secretary  of 
state;  Robert  .1.  Walker,  of  Mississippi,  secretary  ofs 
the  treasury;  William  L.  Marcy,  of  New  York,  sec  f 
retary  of  war;  George  Bancroft,  of  Massachusetts,  I 
secretary  of  the  navy;  Cave  Johnson,  of  Tennessee, J 
postinaslcr-general ; and  John  Y.  Mason,  of  Virginia, 
attorney -general.  They  were  all 
able  men,  in  perfect  sympathy 
with  Mr.  P<»lk  and  tlieaggressive 
policy  his  administration  must 
necessarily  assume.  March 
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6th,  the  Mexican  minister,  Gen.  Almonte,  entered  his 
formal  protest  against  the  annexation,  asserting  that 
it  would  sever  from  his  country  an  integral  part  of 
her  territory.  On  April  2d  the  American  minister  to 
Mexico  was  formally  debarred  all  diplomatic  inter- 
course, and  June  4,  1845,  the  president  of  the  Mexi- 
can republic,  Gen.  Herrera,  issued  a proclamation 
denouncing  the  act  of  annexation,  and  calling  bis 
fellow-citizens  to  rally  in  defence  of  their  country. 
President  Tyler  had  anticipated  the  Mexicans,  and, 
earlv  in  1844,  began  to  collect  a body  of  troops  on 
the  Texas  bonier.  There  were  some  formalities  to 
be  undergone  before  the  Uuited  States  could  legally 
land  troops  in  Texas,  or  march  them  over  the  bor- 
der. After  rejecting  the  French-English-Mexican 
treaty,  both  houses  of  the  Texan  congress  unani- 
mously adopted  joint  resolutions  of  finalconsent  and 
agreement  to  the  act  of  annexation  June  18,  1845. 
A convention  of  the  people  was  summoned,  and  the 
act  ratified  on  July  4th,  and  an  act  of  congress  was 
passed  Dec.  29,  1845,  by  which  Texas  was  admit- 
ted to  the  Union,  and  on  the  81st  another  net  was 
passed,  extending  the  U.  8.  revenue  system  to  the 
uncertain  domain  beyond  the  Nueces.  Notwith- 
standing these  decisive  measures,  the  Mexican 
authorities  did  not  declare  war.  and  expressed  a de- 
sire to  negotiate  concerning  the  disputed  territory 
lictween  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande.  The 
negotiations,  however,  amounted  to  little.  President 
Polk  and  his  party  decided  that  the  Texas  which 
had  been  admitted  to  the  Union  was  the  identical 
ground  which  Nnpolcon  bail  sold,  and  which  was 
again  lost  by  the  ill-advised  treaty  of  1819,  and 
the  region  to  which  the  United  Slates  had  just 
laid  claim  originally  belonged  to  the  United  Stares, 
and,  having  been  recently  recovered,  an  American 
army  could  justly  be  sent  to  take  possession.  Gen. 
Taylor  was  therefore  sent  with  live  regiments  of 
infantry,  one  of  cavalry,  and  four  companies  of  light 
artillery,  to  assert  the  old  French  claim,  the  rights 
given  to  Texas  by  Santa  Anna,  and  the  new  title  of 
the  United  States.  The  twenty  -ninth  congress  of 
tho  United  States  had  meanwhile  assembled.  Pres- 
ident Polk’s  message  was  unusually  long,  and 
handled  affairs  of  the  greatest  national  importance. 
The  failure  of  Mexico  to  pay  claims  provided  for  by 
existing;  treaties,  and  the  outrages  to  which  Ameri- 
can citizens  were  subject,  was  forcibly  put,  while 
the  subject  of  annexation  received  tine  consideration. 
The  tariff  question  was  presented  in  a manner  that 
led  to  the  adoption  by  congress  of  measures  subse- 
quently known  as  “the  tariff  of  1846.”  Next  in 
importance  to  the  great  question  of  the  Mexican 
war  was  the  discussion  lietweon  the  United  States 
ami  Great  Britain  regarding  the  Oregon  boundary, 
which  was  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  ail  parties. 
May  7,  1846,  the  Mexican  troops  first  o|>oned  fire 
on  Gen.  Taylor’s  command,  at  Palo  Alto.  There 
was  no  hesitation  on  either  side,  and  a sharp  en- 
gagement ensued,  in  which  the  American  loss  was 
nine  killed  and  forty-five  wounded,  and  the  Mexi- 
cans, though  greatly  superior  in  numl>ers,  were 
forced  to  retreat.  Several  other  halites  were  fought, 
and  the  Mexican  force  retreated  across  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  left  the  American  army  as  occupants 
of  what  seemed  to  have  boon  its  exact  destination, 
and  sustained  President  Polk’s  assertion  that  the 
correct  boundary  of  the  old  Mexican  state  of  Texas 
was  the  Rio  Grande  river.  He  sent  a special  war 
message  to  congress.  May  11,  1816.  wherein  be  de- 
clared, without  reference  to  the  negotiations  then 
pending,  that,  Mexico  had  "at  last  invaded  our  ter- 
ritory, and  she<l  the  blood  of  our  citizens  on  our  own 
soil.”  War  wit  li  Mexico  was  duly  declared,  and  an 
act  passed  giving  the  president  50,000  men  and 
$3,  000.000  with  which  to  carry  it  on.  The  whigs 
were  all  the  while  opposed  to  the  war,  and  Abraham 


IJnooln,  who  was  at  the  time  a member  of  the 
house, introduced  what  became  known  as  the  "spot 
resolutions, ” which  called  upon  the  president  to  des- 
ignate the  spot  of  American  territory  where  the 
outrage  had  been  committed,  but,  notwithstanding 
their  opposition,  the  whigs  generally  supported  the 
war  until  it  was  concluded.  On  Aug.  10,  1846,  Pres- 
ident Polk  petitioned  congress  for  the  necessary 
authority  and  funds  to  purchase  the  territory  from 
Mexico,  in  case  opport  unity  should  offer  to  do  so  by 
negotiation;  his  rooueet  was  granted,  ami  $80,000 
were  appropriated  for  bis  preliminary  expenses,  and 
$8,000,000  more  allowed  to  1 m used  at  his  discretion. 
The  Wih not  proviso  was  added  to  this  bill,  which 
was  to  the  effect  that  “ neither  -slavery  nor  involun- 
tary servitude  shall  ever  exist  in  any  part  of  said 
territory,  except  for  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall 
first  be  duly  convicted.”  The  bill  was  passed,  but 
reached  the  senate  too  late  to  Ire  acted  upon.  The 
president  vetoed  a river  and  harbor  appropriation 
bill,  Aug.  0,  1846,  because  it  savored  too  strongly  of 
measures  for  internal  improvements  by  the  Federal 
government,  against  which  he  had  declared  himself 
in  his  first  message.  When  the  thirtieth  congress 
was  organized  for  business,  December,  1847,  the . 
house  was  whig, with  a whig  speaker,  while  the  sen-5? 
ate  was  democratic.  President  Polk’s  message gi| 
contained  a review  of  the  military  situation,  and 
suggested  that  the  country  should  demand  of  Mex-  §5 
ico  indemnity  for  the  past  and  security  for  the  fu-  fA 
ture.  The  Yrilmot 
proviso  again  came 
up  and  was  passed  , 
by  tho  bouse,  but : 
the  obnoxious 
amendment  was 
struck  out  by  the 
somite,  uml  the  en- 
tire matter  returned  to  the  house.  There  was  a sharp 
contest,  hut  California  and  New  Mexico  were  already 
in  American  hands,  and  for  fear  of  the  risk  of  losing 
them  the  whigs  yielded  the  point,  ami  passed  the 
bill  without  the  proviso,  ami  compromised  by  at- 
taching the  proviso  to  the  act  relating  to  Oregon. 
The  political  victory  of  President  Polk's  administra- 
tion over  the  anti-slavery  opposition  was  complete. 
He  had  always  opposed  the  agitation  of  the  slavery 
question  in  congress,  and  urged  that  temporary  civil 
governments  should  Ihj  provided  for  California  and 
New  Mexico.  Before  the  middle  of  September, 
1847,  the  American  army  had  captured  tho  city  of 
Mexico,  and  no  organized  Mexican  army  remained 
In  any  part  of  the  apparently  mined  republic.  An- 
other matter  of  almost  ispial  importance  to  President 
Polk  and  tho  Uuited  States  was  that,  for  awhile, 
there  was  no  responsible  government  left  in  Mexico 
with  which  a binding  treaty  of  peace  could  lie  made. 
The  American  troops  continued  in  possession  of  the 
country,  which  they  had  partially  conquered  hut  did 
not  care  to  retain,  tintii  an  almost  entirely  new  gov- 
ernment was  organized  and  prepared  to  discuss  terms 
of  peace.  The  aspirations  of  the  annexation  party 
were  more  than  realize?!  by  the  terms  agreed  upon. 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  California  contin- 
ued the  property  of  the  United  States  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  about  $15,000,000  and  a few  minor  consid- 
erations. The  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  signed 
in  Mexico  Feb.  2, 1848,  was  sanctioned  by  the  United 
States  March  10th  of  tlmt  year,  nml  the  Mexican 
war  was  at  an  end.  The  history  of  the  administra- 
tion of  affaire  under  President  Polk  is  hardly 
paralleled  in  the  annals  of  the  United  States.  The 
great  political  democratic  party  triumphantly 
brought  about  its  declared  policy  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Its  choice.  A war  for  the  acquisition  of 
territory  wasted  to  a successful  issue,  while  the  whig 
party  questioned  and  condemned  all  the  victories 
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■won.  Mr.  Polk  declined  to  accept  a renominntion 
and  retired  from  i>olitical  life  when  he  resigned  the 
Office  of  president.  Mr  Polk  was  only  fifty-four 
years  old  when  lie  closed  his  remarkable  polit- 
ical career,  and  no  one  realized  how  near  was  also 
the  close  of  his  life.  His  vitality  had  been  reduced 
by  the  cares  of  his  office,  and  he  had  suffered  for  a 
number  of  years  with  malaria.  The  cholera,  which 
appeared  in  1849,  found  in  him  a ready  victim.  He 
was  a man  of  the  most  correct  private  character,  of 
simple  habits,  brilliant  intellect,  and  essentially  fond 
of  home  life,  the  attractions  in  his  home  proving  a 
greater  charm  than  did  the  gayest  society  of  the  capi- 
tal. He  died  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  June  15.  1849. 
See  “ Eulogv  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  the  Late 
James  K.  Polk,"  by  George  M.  Dallas;  “James 
Knox  Polk,”  bv  Joint  S.  Jenkins;  “James  Knox 
Polk,”  by  William  O.  Stoddard. 

POLl£,  Sarah  Childress,  wife  of  President 
Polk,  was  bom  near  Murfreesboro,  Rutherford  Co., 
Tenn.,  Sept.  4,  1803,  the  daughter  of  Joel  anti 
Elizabeth  Childress.  Her  father  was  a farmer  in 
good  circumstances.  She  was  educated  at  the  Mo- 
ravian Institute,  Salem.  N.  C.,  and  shortly  after 
leaving  school,  when  but  nineteen  years  of  age,  was 
married  to  James  K.  Polk,  the  rising  young  states- 
man. who  had  but  ltegun  his  promising  career.  She 
accompanied  her  husband  to  Washington,  and  dur- 
ing the  fourteen  years  of  his  service  in  congress  she 
was  a prominent  figure  in  Washington  society. 
Deeply  interested  in  her  husband's  future,  she  ac- 
quainted herself  with  public  affairs,  and  though 
never  a politician  its  the  term  is  applied  at  the  present 
time  site  was  ltetter  informed  on  the  subject  of  na- 
tional polities  than  most  of  the  women  who  had  pre- 
ceded her  as  mistress  of  the  White  House.  Site  was 
in  the  tittest  sense  of  the  term  the  helpmeet  and  com- 
panion of  her  husband,  and  was  accustomed  to  look 
over  the  various  journals  of  the 
day,  and  mnrk  such  passages  ns 
she  deemed  sufficiently  important 
for  his  notice.  She  blended  her 
life  into  his,  and  elevated  him  to 
Iter  ideal.  As  a widow,  by  her 
devotion  to  her  husband’s  mem- 
ory, and  calm,  dignified  demeanor 
she  added  to  the  influence  of  his 
life,  and  commanded  the  respect 
of  all  for  herself.  She  was  com- 
paratively young  when  her  hus- 
band died,  and  had  both  Itcnuty 
and  stxdnl  ability,  but  determined 
to  live  out  the  life  that  was  al- 
ready full,  instead  of  re-entering 
society  which  she  was  so  emi- 
nently fitted  to  adorn.  After  her 
husband's  death  she  remained  in 
the  house,  “Polk  Place,”  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  where  the  rev- 
erence in  which  she  held  her  husband's  memory 
was  most  apparent.  She  was  universally  beloved 
by  all  classes  in  Tennessee,  and  her  small  fortune  in 
stale  bonds  (all  that  she  possessed),  was  exempted 
from  repudiation,  and  in  ull  the  mutations  of  public; 
credit  that  have  occurred  in  Tennessee  there  was 
never  any  default  of  interest  to  the  honored  lady, 
who  was  one  of  the  historic  figures  of  America. 
President  Polk  left  a large  estate,  but  during  the 
civil  war  it  depreciated  in  value,  and  before  her  death 
she  found  herself  well-nigh  penniless.  When  a bill 
was  introduced  in  congress  to  allow  the  widow  of 
President  Lincoln  a pension  of  $5,000  a year,  it 
lacked  one  vote  in  the  senate  to  secure  its  passage; 
that  was  the  vote  of  Senator  Howell  Jackson  of  Ten- 
nessee, who  offered  to  vote  for  the  bill,  provided  it 
was  amended  so  as  to  give  annual  pensions  of  $5,000 
to  Mrs.  Polk  and  the  widow  of  President  Tyler,  as 


well  as  Mrs.  Lincoln.  The  bill  passed  and  became 
a law,  and  from  that  time  to  her  death,  Mrs.  Polk 
lived  on  the  pension.  She  died  Aug.  14,  1891. 

DALLAS,  George  Mifflin,  vice-president  and 
U.  S.  minister  to  Russia  and  England,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia  July  10,  1792,  the  second  son  of  A.  S. 
Dallas.  He  was  graduated  first  from  Priuceton  w ith 
the  highest  honors  in  1810,  read  law  with  his  father, 
and  directly  after  his  admission  to  the  bar  in  1813 
went  abroad  as  secretary  to  Gallatin,  who  was  sent 
to  St.  Petersburg  as  a commis- 
sioner, the  czar  having  offered  to 
aid  in  negotiating  a jicaoe  with 
Great  Britain.  This  mediation 
being  declined  by  Englnnd,  Dal- 
las went  to  London  to  arrange  for 
a meeting  elsewhere,  and  came 
home  in  1814  with  the  British 
proposals,  which  were  not  ad- 
missible. After  hell  ling  his  fa- 
ther for  a time  at  Washington, 
he  began  practice,  became  solic- 
itor of  the  U.  S.  Bunk,  and  in  1817 
deputy  attorney-general  for  his 
native  city.  He  nppeared  ns  an 
orator  July  4, 1815,  in  vindication 
of  the  recent  course  of  the  govern- 
ment toward  Engluud.  He  was 
mnyor  of  Philadelphia  in  1828, 

U.  S.  attorney  for  the  eastern  dis- 
t rid  of  his  state  1829-31  .and  in  the 
U.  S.  senate  to  complete  an  uncx- 
pired  term  1831-33.  Here  he  was  prominent  as  a de- 
fender of  the  bank  which  owed  its  existence  to  his  fa- 
ther, and  urged  the  renewal  of  its  charter;  but  a lit- 
tle later  he  supported  President  Jackson  in  opjnisite 
measures.  Declining  a re-election  he  was  attorney- 
general  of  bis  state  1833-35.  In  1887  he  was  sent 
by  President  Van  Buren  as  minister  to  Russia;  some 
of  his  observations  here  were  printed  in  the  “Cen- 
tury Magazine"  for  Mav  and  June,  1891,  with  the 
title  “ At  the  Court  of  the  Czar."  After  his  return 
in  1839  he  declined  the  post  of  U.  S.  attorney-gen- 
eral. The  democratic  national  convention,  which 
met  nt  Baltimore  in  May,  1844,  placed  him  on  its 
ticket  with  .1.  K.  Polk,  and  he  presided  in  the  senate 
1845-19.  The  tariff  bill  of  1840  was  in  the  direction 
of  free  trade  ; the  vote  upon  it  in  the  seunte  being  a 
tie,  Dallas  gave  his  casting  vote  for  the  new  meas- 
ure, thus  repealing  the  protective  tariff  of  1842, 
though  lie  was  previously  understood  to  bo  a pro- 
tectionist and  was  nominated  on  that  basis.  He  ex- 
plained his  action  by  expressing  a conviction  that 
the  change  was  desired  by  a majority  of  the  states, 
and  saving  that  he  “did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  coun- 
teract liy  his  single  vote  the  general  will/’  Besides 
his  s|K'och  at  the  time  he  published  a “ Vindication” 
in  a scries  of  letters.  After  seven  years  of  devotion 
to  his  practice  lie  was  sent  in  February,  1850,as  min- 
ister to  England,  succeeding  Mr.  Buchanan,  who 
was  soon  to  be  president.  His  first  year  in  this  post 
was  harassed  by  the  Central  American  question  and 
the  demand  of  his  government  for  the  recall  of  Sir 
.1.  Crumpton,  the  British  Minister  at  Washington  ; 
these  points  he  settled  with  much  ability  anti  tact. 
He  wrote  a series  of  "Letters  from  London  in  the 
Years  1856-60,”  which  were  published  by  his 
daughter  in  1809.  The  Life  of  his  father  followed 
in  1871.  Returning  in  May,  1801,  he  denounced  the 
“ Pernicious  Sorceries  of  Nullification  and  Seces- 
sion." Allibone’s  “ Dictionary  of  Authors”  gives 
the  titles  of  thirty  speeches,  letters,  etc.,  whicli  he 
put  forth  lH-tween  1811  and  1854;  they  include  & 
“ Vindication  of  President  Monroe"  in  1819,  and  a 
Eulogy  on  President  Jackson  in  1845.  His  last 
years  were  spent  in  retirement  in  Philadelphia, 
where  he  died  Dec.  31,  1804. 
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BUCHANAN,  James,  secretary  of  state.  (See 
Vol.  V.,  p.  I.) 

WALKER,  Robert  James,  secretary  of  the 
treasury, was  born  at  Northumberland,  I’a.,  July  19, 
1801,  the  son  of  Jonathan  H.  Walker,  a revolution- 
ary soldier  and  judge  of  the  county,  state  and  U.  8. 
courts.  He  was  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1821,  and 
opened  an  otlice  at  Pittsburg,  where  he  embark- 
ed in  democratic  politics,  proposed  Jackson  in  1828 
for  the  presidency,  anil  married  in  1825  a Miss  Bache, 
a grandniece  of  Franklin  and  of  A.  J.  Dallas.  Set- 
tling in  1829  at  Natchez,  Miss.,  he  published  in  1834 
“ Reports  of  Cases  ” in  the  state  supreme  court,  and 
acquired  much  influence,  which  he  used  with  tongue 
and  pen,  against  the  nullitlcrx,  winning  Madison's 
praise  by  his  articles  in  the  local  paper,  and  inducing 
the  legislature  to  denounce  the  South  Carolina  doc- 
trines as  treasonable.  In  1830  he  was  sent  to  the 
U.  8.  senate,  where  he  introduced  the  first  Home- 
stead bill,  and  that  recognizing  Texas  as  an  inde- 
pendent  state,  opposed  the  U.  8.  Rank  and  a protect- 
ive tariff,  supported  Jackson  anil  Van  Uurcn  in  the 
main,  and  urged  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  He 
fret  si  his  slaves  in  1838  and  steadily  favored  gradual 
emancipation.  This  point  lie  kept  in  view  when, 
during  his  second  term  in  the  senate,  lie  promised 
the  annexation  of  Texas  in  a letter  widely  published 
in  January.  1844.  His  services  were  gratefully  re- 
membered in  Texas,  where  his  bust  was  placed  in 
the  capitol.  He  had  much  influ- 
ence with  Tyler,  and  promoted  the 
nomination  of  Polk,  under  whom 
he  was  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
1845—19.  In  this  post  he  estab- 
lished the  warehouse  system,  pro- 
cured tlie  creation  of  a department 
of  the  interior,  effected  a recipro- 
city treaty  with  Canada,  and  enr- 
ried  the  moderate  tariff  in  1839. 
His  late  years  were  spent  chiefly  in 
Washington,  in  legal  practice  and 
minor  public  functions.  In  1858 
he  declined  the  post  of  commis- 
sioner to  open  trade  with  China  and 
Japan.  In  185?  he  went  to  Kansas 
as  fourth  territorial  governor,  but 
woidd  not  be  used  in  forcing  slav- 
ery on  the  new  state  “ by  fraud  or 
forgery,"  resigned  in  1858,  and  ex- 
posed the  state  of  affairs  before  con- 
gress. In  the  troublous  early  months  of  1891  lie  was 
a resolute  and  clear-sighted  Unionist,  urging  prompt 
ami  decisive  measures.'  Serif  abroad  as  IT.  8.  fuftyieml 
agent  in  1898,  Mm  placed  *250.<M>0,000  of  the  5-20 
bonds,  and  prevented  the  side  of  the  second  Confed- 
erate loan  of  $75,000,000.  He  was  co-editor  fora  time 
of  the  “ Continental  Monthly,"  and  wrote  for  it  some 
papers  on  American  resources,  etc.,  which  enrried 
much  weight.  He  urged  the  building  of  the  Pacific 
railroad  and  the  purchase  of  Alaska  and  the  Danish 
West  Indies,  and  opposed  the  impeachment  of  Pres- 
ident Johnson  and  the  application  to  his  adopted 
state  of  the  reconstruction  measures.  He  died  iu 
Washington  Nov.  11,  1899,  leaving  a very  high 
reputation  as  a lawyer,  financier,  statesman  and  pa- 
triot. 

MARCY,  William  Learned,  governor  of  New 
York  (1833-39),  secretary  of  war  (1845)  and  secretary 
of  state  (1853),  was  bom  in  Soiilhhridge.  Mass., 
Dec.  12,  1789.  Certain  of  his  ancestors  formed  part 
of  a company  who,  in  1729,  being  at  that  time  resi- 
dents of  Medfield  and  adjoining  towns  in  the  colony 
of  Massachusetts,  obtained  a grant  of  land  in  Worces- 
ter county,  which  they  named  New  Medlield.  In 
1738  this  section  was  incorporated  as  a town  under 
the  name  of  Sturbridge,  and  among  its  first  settlers 


was  Moses  Marcy.  He  was  of  English  descent,  born 
in  Woodstock,  Conn.,  and  marriwTiu  1723,  to  a Pru- 
dence Morris.  In  1732  they  removed  to  New  Mcd- 
fleld,  afterward  Sturbridge,  having  a family  of  five 
children,  which  subsequently  increased  to  eleven. 
In  the  act  of  incorporation  of  Sturbridge,  Moses  Mar- 
cy is  styled  “one  of  the  principal  inhabitants.”  He 
built  the  first  grist-mill  iu  the  town,  held  a number 
of  im|H)rtant  local  offices,  was  a colonel  of  militia, 
was  appointed  the  first  justice  of  the  peace,  and  was 
tlie  first  representative  sent  l>y  the  town  to  the  gen- 
eral court.  He  was  a selectman  thirty-one  years, 
town  clerk  eighteen,  and  town  treasurer  eight  years, 
not  infrequently  tilling  h11  these  offices  at  once. 
During  the  old  French  war  he  fitted  out  soldiers  for 
the  army  on  his  own  responsibility  and  from  his  own 
private  resources.  He  died  Oct.  9,  1779,  leaving  an 
honorable  name,  a large  estate  and  a numerous  pos- 
terity. One  of  his  grandsons,  Jcdcdiah  Marcy,  was 
the  father  of  William  Ijcarned  Marcy,  and  tlie  hus- 
band of  Ruth  I/carucd.  He  was  a farmer  by  occu- 
pation, held  a command  in  the  state  militia  and  was 
n respectable  citizen,  highly  esteemed  in  bis  neigh- 
borhood. He  was  in  comfortable  circumstances, 
and  after  his  son  William  had  gained  all  the  advan- 
tages of  instruction  to  be  obtained  in  the  common 
schools  of  his  native  town,  he  was  sent  to  the  Leices- 
ter Academy.  1 laving  completed  his  academic 
course,  the  young  man  entered  Rrown  University, 
where  he  proved  a careful  and  diligent  scholar,  cor- 
rect in  all  his  studies,  while  particularly  excelling  in 
the  classics.  While  in  college  be  enjoyed  much  mis- 
cellaneous reading  and  was  able  to  cultivate  his  natu- 
rally refined  literary  taste.  He  was  graduated  in  1808, 
and’  removed  to  the  city  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
began  the  study  of  law.  Rcing  duly  admitted  to 
tlie  bar,  he  commenced  practice,  but  bad  hardly  en- 
tered upon  the  active  duties  of  his  profession  when 
war  was  declared  against  Great  Britain  and  he  of- 
fered bis  services  to  tlie  governor  of  the  state.  He 
was  lieutenant  of  an  infantry  company  of  Troy, 
which  was  first  dispatched  to  the  northern  frontier, 
and  there  he  had  an  immediate  opportunity  of  see- 
ing active  service,  ns  he  was  one  of  tlie  detachment 
which  captured  the  [wist  of  St.  Regis  and  took  the 
whole  force  of  the  enemy  prisoners.  After  this  en- 
gagement, Lieut.  Marcy,  with  his  company,  joined 
the  main  army  under  Gen.  Dearborn,  and  tor  a time 
was  on  the  frontier,  but  in  1814  was  ordered  to  the 
city  of  New  York,  where  he  remained  until  the 
ehlsc  of  tlie  war,  having  attained  the  rank  of  captain 
and  a highly  creditable  reputation..  In  1810  Mr. 
Marev  was  appointed  recorder  of  the  city  of  Troy, 
an  office  which  he  continued  to  hold  until  June, 
1818,  when  lie  wns  removed  on  account  of  his  fre- 
quently expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  Gov.  Clinton.  By  this  time  Mr.  Marcy 
had  l>ecomc  thoroughly  interested  in  politics  and 
known  as  a member  of  the  “Bucktails. " as  they 
were  called,  and  in  1820  supported  Gov.  Tompkins 
in  opposition  to  Mr.  Clinton.  He  was  for  a time  ed- 
itor of  the  Troy  “ Budget.”  a daily  newspaper  which 
supported  Martin  Van  Buren,  and  ns  the  “ Buck- 
mils  "or  republicans,  had  a majority  in  the  assembly, 
he  was  appointed  in  January,  1821,  adjutant -general. 
Two  years  later  he  was  made  comptroller  of  the 
state  and  removed  to  Albany,  in  which  city  he  con- 
tinued to  make  his  residence  thereafter.  MV.  Marev 
was  by  this  time  a recognized  member  of  the  “ Al- 
bany regency,"  which  exercised  for  so  long  almost 
supreme  political  power  in  the  state.  The  office  of 
comptroller  was  particularly  important  at  the  time 
when  Marc}-  tilled  it,  owing  to  the  heavy  expendi- 
tures connected  with  the  construction  of  the  Erie 
and  Champlain  canals.  In  1828  he  powerfully  con- 
tribute!! to  the  political  revolution  which  resulted  in 
the  elevation  of  Gen.  Jackson  to  the  presidential 
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chair  and  gave  Marlin  Van  Buren  the  governorship 
of  the  state  of  New  York.  On  Jan.  15.  1829,  Mr. 
Marcy  was  appointed  one  of  the  associate  justices  of 
the  supreme  court  of  the  state,  a p«>sition  in  which 
he  conducted  himself  with  credit  to  the  court  and  to 
himself.  He  presided  at  the  special  circuit  held  at 
Lockport,  in  1830,  for  the  trial  of  the  abductors  of 
William  Morgan,  who  exposed  the  secrets  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity,  and  Matey's  course  during  these 
important  and  exciting  trials,  his  urbanity,  his  firm- 
ness and  his  impartial  decisions,  were  highly  com- 
mended by  men  of  all  parties.  Mr.  Marcy  was  elect- 
ed as  a democrat  to  the  United  Stales  senate,  tak- 
ing his  sent  in  December,  1831.  His  reputation  for 
ability  had  already  been  recognized  in  Washington, 
and  he  was  complimented  by  being  appointed  to  the 
important  position  of  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
the  judiciary,  and  to  membership  in  the  committee  on 
finance.  Early  in  his  experience  of  the  senate,  Mr. 
Marcy  found  himself  called  from  his  seat  to  sustain  the 
reputation  of  his  friend,  Martin  Van  Buren, against  the 
aspersions  of  Henry  Clay.  In  March,  1832,  lie  tqxike 
ou  the  apportionment  bill,  in  reply  to  Daniel  Web- 
ster. In  regard  to  the  tariff,  he  was  opposed  to  the 
surrender  of  the  doctrine  of  protection,  but  in  favor 
of  removing  the  duties  ou  non-protectcd  articles,  and 
he  voted  for  the  law  of  1832,  although  hedid  not  ap- 
prove of  all  its  provisions.  In  18:13  Senator  Marcy 
to  take  the  position  of  governor  of 
the  state  of  New  York,  to  which 
he  had  been  elected,  and  he  contin- 
ued to  hold  that  office  during  three 
terms,  or  until  1839,  when  Tie  was 
again  nominated,  but  was  defeated 
by  Willium  II.  Seward.  As  gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  Mr.  Marcy 
showed  himself  neither  a timid 
man  nor  afraid  of  incurring  respon- 
sibility, but,  being  a shrewd  olwerv- 
er  and  possessing  an  almost  intui- 
tive knowledge  of  men,  he  allowed 
the  legislature  of  the  state  a wide 
latitude  on  all  questions  affecting 
tin*  interests  of  their  constituents, 
so  long  un  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
stitution were  not  disregarded.  In 
his  annual  message  in  1834,  Gov. 
Marcy  advised  extreme  caution 
in  the  granting  of  bank  charters, 
there  being  a sudden  rush  and  de- 
mand for  these  on  account  of  the  United  States  bank 
veto  of  President  Jackson.  In  the  winter  of  1834  a 
Coalition  of  the  national  republicans  and  anti-Masons 
of  the  state  of  New  York  resulted  in  the  adoption  of 
the  name  of  “Whigs,"  which  was  soon  after  taken 
by  the  entire  opposition  to  the  democratic  party.  At 
the  election  in  1834  Gov.  Marcy  received  a majority 
of  nearly  13,(HK)  over  the  vote  of  Mr.  Howard,  lu 
his  annual  message  in  18:15  he  recommended  a law 
which  was  afterward  passed,  providing  for  the  sup- 
pression of  bank  notes  under  five  dollars;  and  at  the 
same  time,  by  his  advice,  the  legislature  refused  to 
grant  an}’  more  bank  charters.  It  was  at  this  period 
that  the  rise  of  the  abolition  or  anti  slavery  parly 
took  place,  a movement  to  which  Gov.  Marcy  was 
always  opposed,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  calcu- 
lated to  foster  sectional  prejudices  and  ill  feelings. 
Throughout  his  administration  Gov.  Marcy  used  all 
his  iutluence  in  opposition  to  the  speculative  mania 
which  was  at  that  time  in  existence,  and  which  re- 
sulted in  the  panic  of  1837.  Ou  being  defeated  in 
the  contest  for  the  governorship  in  1838,  Gov.  Marcy 
was  appointed  by  President  Van  Buren  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  decide  upon  the  claims  against  the 
Mexican  government  under  the  convention  of  April, 
1839,  an  office  which  he  continued  to  hold  until  the 
powers  of  the  commission  expired,  February,  1842, 


resigned  his  seat 


when  he  practically  retired  for  the  time  from  public 
life.  Gov.  Marcy  presided  over  the  democratic  con- 
vention at  Syracuse,  in  September,  1843,  and  used 
his  iutluence  in  the  state  in  favor  of  James  K.  Polk  s 
candidacy  for  the  presidency.  On  the  election  of 
Mr.  Polk,  the  friends  of  Gov.  Marcy  began  to  work 
in  his  behalf,  and  he  was  offered  the  place  of  secre- 
taiy  of  war,  which  he  accepted.  As  he  held  this  po- 
sition during  the  war  with  Mexico,  its  duties  were 
unusually  arduous,  and  it  is  claimed  for  him  that  to 
his  ability  as  the  head  of  the  war  department  the 
country  was  greatly  indebted  for  the  brilliant  results 
of  the  contest  with  Mexico.  Indeed,  he  showed  a 
peculiar  fitness  for  the  position  he  filled,  both 
through  the  comprehensiveness  of  his  mind  and  be- 
cause of  the  force  and  energy  of  his  character.  Dur- 
ing the  administration  of  President  Polk,  Gov.  Mar- 
cy held  a very  confidential  relation  with  regard  to 
the  president,  and  was  his  most  influential  adviser. 
In  1848  he  supported  Gen.  Cass  for  the  presidency, 
and  upon  the  expiration  of  Mr.  Polk’s  term,  he  re- 
turned to  Albany  and  resumed  his  position  as  a pri- 
vate citizen.  In  1853  President  Franklin  Pierce  ap- 
pointed Gov.  Marcy  secretary  of  state,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  the  office  through  that  administra- 
tion. In  this  position  he  gained  the  reputation  of 
being  an  acute  and  able  diplomatist  and  a statesman 
fully  competent  to  cope  with  those  of  the  great  pow- 
ers of  Eurojie.  Important  questions  came  before 
him,  such  as  the  Danish  sound  dues,  the  enlistment 
question.  Central  American  affairs,  and  the  exciting 
conditions  which  surrounded  the  release  of  Martin 
Koszta  by  Capt.  Ingraham,  commanding  the  sloon- 
of-war  St.  Louis,  at  Smyrna,  in  July,  1853.  An  elab- 
orate discussion  resulted  in  Washington  between  Sec- 
retary Marcy  and  M.Hnlsemann,  the chargt  d affaire* 
at  Washington,  the  conduct  of  Capt.  Iugrahatn  being 
fully  approved  bv  the  United  States  government.  At 
the  end  of  President  Pierce’s  administrat  ion  in  1857, 
Mr.  Marcy  went  to  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was 
found  dead  on  the  evening  of  Julv  4,  1857,  sitting 
in  his  library  with  an  open  volume  before  him. 

BANCROFT,  George,  secretary  of  the  navy. 
(See  Vol.  HI.,  p.  100.) 

MASON,  John  Young,  attorney-general.  (See 
page  7,  this  volume.) 

JOHNSON,  Cave,  postmaster-general,  was  bora 
in  lioliertsou  county,  Tenn.,  Jan.  11,  1793.  After 
baviug  passed  through  the  schools,  be  studied  law, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  and  l«- 
gnn  to  practice  in  Clarksville, 

Tenn.  In  1820  he  was  made  cir- 
cuit judge,  and  continued  in  that 
position  and  in  the  practice  of  law 
until  1829.  when  lie  was  sent  to 
congress,  where  he  remained  un- 
til 1837.  In  1839  he  was  re-elect- 
ed to  congress,  and  remained  in 
the  house  of  representatives  until 
1845,  when  President  Polk  ap- 
pointed him  postmaster-general, 
under  date  of  March  Bill.  Mr. 

Johnson  went  out  of  politics  with 
tile  close  of  the  administration, 
and  continued  to  devote  himself 
to  his  private  affairs  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  From  1850 
to  1859  he  was  president  of  the 
Bank  of  Tennessee.  He  was  a 
Union  man  in  sentiment  during  the  civil  war,  and 
was  elected  to  the  state  senate  of  Tennessee  on  that 
basis  in  18t>3.  but  was  obliged  to  decline  to  serve  on 
account  of  hb  advanced  age  and  infirmity.  He  died 
in  Clarksville,  Tenn.,  Nov.  23.  186H. 

CLIFFORD,  Nathan,  attorney  general.  (See 
Vol.  II.,  p.  473.) 

TOTJCEY,  Isaac,  attorney  general  (See  Index.) 
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OLIPHANT,  Laurence,  author  aud  barrister, 
was  bom  at  Ceylon  in  1829,  of  an  old  Scotch  family, 
the  Oliphauts  of  Condie.  His  father,  Sir  Anlhouy 
Oliphant,  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  Ceylon  while 
Laurence  was  yet  a child,  and  he  was  brought  up  in 
that  Oriental  possession  of  Eugland.  It  was  his 
father's  intention  to  educate  him  m the  mother-coun- 
try, but  when  the  time  arrived  for  him  to  enter  the 
universities,  he  persuaded  Sir 
Anthony  that  a course  of  foreign 
travel  would  be  much  more  to 
his  advantage.  He  therefore 
missed  the  discipline  and  intel- 
lectual training  that  would  prob- 
ably have  moulded  him  into  a 
different  man,  and  acquired  a 
taste  for  travel  and  adventure 
that  soon  became  the  ruling 
passion  of  his  life.  His  father's 
exalted  office  in  Ceylon  made 
his  house  the  rendezvous  of  the 
most  distinguished  people  who 
visited  the  colony,  embracing 
all  the  bureaucracy  of  Hindu- 
stan,as  well  as  the  pleasure-seek- 
ers passing  through  India.  Ac- 
customed to  society  of  this  char- 
acter from  his  infancy,  he  soon 
learned  to  play  the  host  to  brilliant  companies  in  his 
father’s  absence.  His  manners  were  charming  and 
he  readily  made  friends.  He  soon  developed  sjiccial 
social  qualities,  anil  acquired  the  tavoir  faire,  tact 
and  nduress,  necessary  to  a man  of  the  world.  His 
mind,  though  irregularly  cultivated,  was  kind,  pene- 
trating, aud  of  fine  quality.  The  career  of  a barris- 
ter hud  been  marked  out  for  him.  He  studied,  was 
admitted  to  t lie  colonial  bar,  and  frequently  practised 
in  the  Cingalese  courts  before  going  to  England  to 
pass  examination  for  the  Scotch  bar,  where  it  was 
also  necessary  for  him  to  qualify.  His  mother  was 
a devout  Christian  woman,  whose  chief  anxiety  was 
for  her  sou’s  soul,  but  he  was  an  original  and  inde- 
pendent thinker,  unwilling  to  take  creeds  on  trust, 
and  for  the  time  beiug,  put  all  thoughts  of  religion 
in  the  background.  About  this  time  he  took  a trip 
through  Russia,  which  resulted  in  his  acquiring 
fresh  knowledge  about  the  Russian  shore  aud  the 
Black  Sea,  and  enabled  him  to  write  a particularly 
seasonable  book  upon  his  return,  the  Crimean  war 
being  then  in  sight.  When  the  war  was  declared, 
his  adventurous  spirit  of  course  led  him  to  wish  to 
loin  thearmy,  but  just  at  this  time  Lord  Elgin  offered 
him  a position  ns  private  secretary  with  his  mission 
to  Washington,  on  the  Oregon  boundary  question. 
He  accepted  this  opening  to  a diplomatic  career,  and 
made  himself  extremely  popular  both  in  Washington 
and  Quebec.  Notwithstanding,  his  letters  home 
gave  strange  accounts  of  thedissipation  at  this  |>oriod 
m Washington,  much  of  which  is  recorded  in  his 
“ Episodes  in  a Life  of  Adventure.”  He  was  made 
Iudinti  superintendent,  which  offered  him  further  op- 
portunities to  pursue  his  desire  for  adventure.  Iu 
1835  he  relumed  to  Eugland  in  sufficient  time  to  go 
to  the  Crimea.  At  the  end  of  this  war  his  adven- 
turous spirit  again  took  him  to  America,  where  he 
joined  Walker’s  filibustering  expedition,  but  the 
timely  intervention  of  an  English  man-of-war  was 
the  nieaus  of  detaching  him  from  that  ill-starred  un- 
dertaking. He  next  attached  himself  to  Lord  El- 
gin’s mission  to  China,  after  which  he  went  to  Japan 
and  was  appointed  chief  secretary  of  the  embassy 
under  Sir  Rutherford  Aleock.  For  sometime  after 
this;  he  was  employed  ostensibly  as  traveling  jeor- 
respondent  for  the  “Times,"  but  was  virtually  en- 
gaged in  secret  political  missions  in  different  parts  of 
Europe.  This  diplomatic  service  was  soon  aban- 
doned, and  he  wandered  among  the  revolutionary 


Poles,  taking  observations  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
puzzle  on  the  spot.  He  was  supposed  to  understand 
that  question  better  than  any  man  in  Europe.  Upon 
his  return  to  England  he  went  much  in  society,  and 
was  welcomed  with  general  cordiality.  He  was 
keenly  observant  all  the  while,  and  took  notes  for 
that  virile  satire,  “ Piccadilly,”  whereiu  he  drew  the 
portraits  of  the  wholly  worldly  and  the  worldly  holy. 
About  this  time  he  came  uuder  the  influence  of  that 
extraordinary  man,  Thomas  Lake  Harris  ( q . t. ),  the 
founder  of  Brocton  and  Santa  Rosa  settlements,  who 
held  that  there  was  but  one  course  for  true  Chris- 
tians, aud  that  was  to  “live  the  life,"  at  any 
cost  or  sacrifice.  Oiiphant  at  once  joined  the 
colony,  abandoned  his  brilliant  life  and  prospects, 
and  for  five  years  lived  the  life  of  a common  labor- 
ing man,  under  a discipline  well  uigh  as  severe  as 
that  of  La  Trappe.  At  the  end  of  this  time  he  re- 
turned to  society,  embraced  it  with  the  same  avidity 
as  before,  and  was  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  the  queen,  and  the  social  world.  The  re- 
mainder of  his  life  was  spent  vacillating  between 
society  and  religious  ecstasy.  In  1870  lie  was  sent 
on  the  continent  by  the  “ Times  ” as  special  corres- 
pondent during  the  Fmnco-Pruasian  war.  He  mar- 
ried, in  Paris,  Alice  Lc  Strange,  a beautiful  girl  of 
noble  character,  who  became  a sharer  of  his  religions 
belief,  and  also  placed  herself  under  the  spell  of 
Harris,  patiently  enduring  the  many  hardships  and 
indignities  he  throat  upon  her,  sinking  her  fortune  iu 
the  Brocton  colony,  only  a pittance  of  which  was 
saved  from  the  wreck.  Together  they  wrote  the 
peculiar  and  almost  incomprehensible  book,  “Synq>- 
neumata.”  He  aud  his  wife  were  hath  believed  to 
have  inclinations  toward  spiritualism,  but  he  always 
denied  the  allegation,  lie  died  in  Loudon,  Eng., 
Dec.  23,  1888. 

AVERY,  Rosa  (Miller),  author,  was  boro  iu 
Madison,  O.,  May  21,  1830,  of  Scotch  aud  Euglish 
ancestry.  Her  grandfather.  Capt.  Isaac  Miller,  was 
a soldier  of  the  revolution  and  wounded  at  Bunker 
Hill;  another  kinsman,  Gcu.  James  Miller,  was  for 
a time  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Washington.  Her 
father,  Nahum  Miller,  was  a pioneer  anti-slavery 
agitator.  The  “Miller  farm”  was  as  noted  for  its 
hospitality  to  every  one.  white  or  black,  who  was  iu 
need  of  assistance  or  sympathy,  as  it  was  for  its  fine 
cattle  aud  blooded  stock,  which 
claimed  so  much  devotion  aud  atten- 
tion from  Rosa  as  to  cause  her  to  lie 
dubbed  “Tomboy”  by  the  minister 
and  his  wife,  who  told  her  she  “should 
think  more  of  beings  who  had  souls  to 
save,  as  there  were  no  animals  iu  hea- 
ven.” “ No  animals  in  heaven!  ” re- 
peated Rosa;  “then  the  dear  Lord 
knows  if  I go  there,  I will  be  dread- 
fully homesick  for  earth.”  While 
attending  the  Madison  seminary, 

Rosa  wrote  stirring  anti-slavery  es- 
says, which  were  met  with  derision 
and  abuse.  She  never  charged  the 
sin  of  slavery  to  the  door  of  the 
Southern  people,  but  maintaiued 
that  the  spirit  of  slavery  was  every- 
where present  in  any  anil  every  form 
of  injustice.  It  was  confined  and  sec- 
tional in  the  case  of  the  poor  blacks,  because  “Cot- 
ton was  king, "and  so  controlled  New  England  man- 
ufactures, aud  the  manhood  of  the  entire  nation  paid 
tribute.  Miss  Miller  was  married  8ept.  1,  1868,  to 
Cyrus  Avery  of  Oberlin,  O.  During  their  residence 
in'  Ashtabula,  ().,  after  marriage,  Mrs.  Avery  organ- 
ized the  first  anti-slavery  society  ever  known  in  that 
village.  Not  a clergyman  in  the  place  would  give 
notice  of  its  meetings  so  late  as  two  years  before  the 
war,  and  that,  too,  in  the  county  home  of  Giddings 
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and  Wade,  the  well-known  apostles  of  freedom.  The 
leading  men  of  wealth  and  influence  were  so  indig- 
nant because  the  churches  would  not  read  a notice 
of  her  missionary  effort  for  the  “black  heathen,” 
that  they  counseled  together  and  withdrew  from 
their  respective  churches  and  built  a handsome 
brick  church  edifice  for  tiie  anti-slavery  Congrega- 
tional element.  During  the  years  of  the  civil  war 
Mrs.  Avery’s  pen  was  actively  engaged  in  writing 
for  various  journals  on  the  subject  of  Union  anu 
emancipation.  She  wrote  under  a male  signature  so 
as  to  command  the  greater  attention.  Her  letters 
and  other  articles  attracted  the  attention  of  Gov. 
Richard  Yates  of  Illinois,  James  A.  Gartleld,  James 
Kedpath  aud  Lydia  Maria  Child,  all  of  whom  stmt 
her  appreciative  letters,  with  their  portraits,  which 
are  still  preserved  as  souvenirs  of  those  stormy 
days.  During  ten  years'  residence  in  Erie,  Pa., 
besides  writing  occasional  articles  for  the  newspaper 
world,  she  disseminated  her  views  on  social  ques- 
tions, love,  matrimony,  religion,  in  romance,  to  the 
high-school  g red  nates,  of  which  her  son  was  a 
member,  in  their  organ,  the  “High-School  News,” 
over  the  pen-name  of  Sue  Smith,  work  which  pro- 
duced much  ami  rich  fruition  in  the  years  following. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Avery  removed  to  Chicago  in  1877. 
While  living  in  the  city  Mrs.  Avery’s  special  efforts 
were  for  social  purity  and  equal  sufTrage.  The 
many  and  ably  written  articles  and  resiaaises  to  the 
opponents  of  suffrage  for  women  which  have  ap- 

E cared  from  time  to  time  in  the  daily  press  under 
er  signature  have  sown  much  seed  broadcast  in 
favor  of  equal  suffrage,  and  have  borne  good  fruit 
in  favor  of  municipal  school  suffrage.  At  the  time 
of  the  dedication  of  the  Bartholdi  statue,  Mrs.  Avery 
when  called  upon  to  respond  to  the  sentiment  of"  Lib- 
erty,” at  a banquet  of  representative  men  aud  women, 
spoke  as  follows : “The  idea  of  liberty  for  woman  has 
become  so  prevailing,  so  penetrating,  that  even  the 
stones  cry  out  and  take  upon  themselves  the  form  of 
womanhood  and  proclaim  ‘Liberty  Enlightening 
the  World.’”  Mrs.  Avery  is  very  domestic  in  her 
tastes,  and  few  can  equal  her  as  a caterer  or  excel  in 
domestic  economy.  Her  ‘ ‘ Hose  Cottage,"  facing 
Lake  Michigan,  in  Edgewater,  a suburb  of  Chicago, 
is  an  ideal  home. 

EVTtETT,  Isaac,  anther  and  editor,  was  born 
in  New  York  city,  Jan.  2,  1820.  He  worked  front 
his  tenth  year  on  the  farm,  in  the  mill  or  the  lumber- 
yard, as  a bookseller  aud  as  a 
painter,  but  under  the  strong  in- 
fluence of  Alexander  Campbell 
he  succeeded  in  also  gaining  an 
education,  and  in  1840  became 
pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Dis- 
ciples at  Pittsburg,  Pa.  From 
1840  until  1871  he  there  held 
various  pastoral  charges  in  the 
Church  of  the  Disciples,  being  at 
the  same  time  corresponding  Mo- 
ratory of  the  Ohio  Christian  mis- 
sionary society  1858-56,  ami  its 
president  1808-71:  correspond- 
ing secretary  of  the  American 
Christian  society,  1857-00.  and 
its  president  1874-70;  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Foreign  Christ- 
ian missionary  society  from  1875 
until  his  death,  In  1800  he 
started  “The  Christian  Standard,”  Cincinnati,  O.. 
which  in  a few  years  he  succeeded  in  establishing  as 
the  principal  organ  of  his  denomination.  Among 
his  other  works  are:  “Spiritualism  Compared  with 
Christianity”  (Warren.  (>.,  1859):  “Brief  View  of 
Christian  Missions,  Ancient  and  Modern  ” (Cincin- 
nati, 1857);  “ First  Principles,  or  the  Elements  of 


the  Gospel”  (1807);  “Walks  About  Jerusalem,  a 
Search  after  the  Landmarks  of  Primitive  Christian- 
ity ” (1872) ; “ Letters  to  a Young  Christian  ” (1881) ; 
“ Evenings  with  the  Bible  ” (8  Vols.,  1885-87);  “ Our 
Position:  A Brief  Statement  of  the  Plea  urged  by  the 
People  Known  as  Disciples  of  Christ  ” (1885).  lie  re- 
ceived thedegrcc  of  M.A.  from  Bethany  college,  W. 
Va.,  1807,  and  that  of  LL.D.  from  Butler  L'liiversity 
in  1886.  He  died  at  Cincinnati,  Dec.  18,  1888. 

MUNFORD,  Morrison,  journalist,  was  born  at 
Covington,  Tipton  county,  Teun.,  June  25,  1842.  sou 
of  Richard  H.  Munford,  who  in  early  youth  settled  in 
Tipton  county,  where  he  held  the  highest  county  of- 
fices, and  was  for  some 
time  a member  of  the  state 
legislature.  His  wife  was  a 
daughter  of  I)r.  Morrison, 
a prominent  physician  of 
Tennessee.  Ilccnmc  of  dis- 
tinguished Virginia  and 
Kentucky  families,  and 
was  descended  from  Simon 
dc  Montfort,  son  of  Crusa- 
der Simon  dc  Montfort, 
and  who  was  chief  of  the 
English  barons  in  the  time 
of  Henry  III.  His  paternal 
grandfather  founded  the 
town  of  Muufordyille  on' 

Green  river,  Ky.,  where 
Morrison ’sfather  was  born. 

He  was  educated  in  James 
Byer’s  Academy  in  his  na- 
tive town  in  an  English 
and  classical  course  and 
was  admitted  to  the  La 
Grange  (Tenn.)  Synodical 
College  as  a memlier  of  t he 
junior  class  in  I860.  The  civil  war  coming  on,  the 
college  was  closed,  and  the  young  man  entered 
the  Confederate  army.  He  was  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Stone  river,  Tenn.  Ou 
being  exchanged  lie  was  incapable  of  field  service, 
and  was  detailed  as  medical  purveyor  at  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  where  lie  remained  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
In  1866  he  attended  lectures  at  the  Missouri  medical 
college  under  Dr.  J.  N.  McDowell,  who  successfully 
removed  the  minic-hall  from  its  lodgment  against 
his  spinal  column.  He  had,  before  going  to  St.  Louis, 
studied  medicine  for  one  year  under  Dr.  L.  P.  Yan- 
dell  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  carrying  on  a small  farm  and 
teaching  school  to  enable  him  to  attend  medical 
lectures  at  St.  Louis.  In  the  spring  of  1867  he 
assisted  in  establishing  and  editing  the  “Tipton 
Weekly  Record."  In  the  autumn  lie  returned  to  St. 
lands  and  entered  his  medical  studies,  aud  was 
graduated  in  1868  with  the  degree  of  M.I).  He  did 
not  take  up  the  practice  of  medicine,  as  an  offer 
from  his  uncle,  an  extensive  land-owner  in  Kansas, 
to  lake  charge  of  liis  property,  free  it  f:om  taxes, 
and  establish  the  titles  for  a one-third  interest  was 
accepted  by  him.  and  after  a long  litigation,  in 
which  he  was  opposed  by  Senator  Ingalls,  ulthough 
not  a lawyer  he  prepared  the  brief  for  his  side  of 
the  case,  defended  tin*  claim  and  gained  titles.  Sena- 
tor Ingalls  afterwards  published,  in  the  “Kansas 
Magazine,”  a romantic  sketch,  founded  upon  this 
litigation,  entitled  “ Regis  Loisel.”  In  August,  1871, 
Mr.  Munford  became  secretary  and  general  manger  of 
the  “ Kansas  City  Times”  company.  He  found  the 
paper,  then  three  years  old.  struggling  for  existence, 
and  soon  made  it"  the  leading  journal  of  the  West. 
With  his  paper  he  advanced  the  interests  of  Kansas 
City,  and  took  the  struggling  city  into  account  in 
every  movement  anil  advancement  looking  to  the 
prosperity  of  his  journal.  They  advanced  hand  in 
hand  — the  “Times”  the  mirror  of  the  place— and 
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through  It  Eugene  Field,  speaking  of  this  community 
of  interests,  says:  “ Under  every  variety  of  embar- 
rassment, tinaucial,  political,  social  and  moral,  Dr. 
Muuford  brought  his  newspaper  up  to  prosperity 
and  influence;  presumably  the  world  will  never 
know  of  the  actual  tribulations  which  that  accom- 
plishment involved,  the  delays,  the  disappointments, 
the  humiliations,  the  toils,  the  excitement,  the  wrong, 
amid  it  all  one  man,  the  genius  of  the  enterprise,  was 
confident  and  brave,  and  it  was  masterful,  if  erratic, 
valor  that  wrought  out  the  victory.  Dr.  Munford 
was  never  a profuse  writer,  but  a strong  one,  clear 
and  concise  m diction,  elevatiug  and  beautiful  iu 
sentiment  and  never  sacrificing  truth  for  any  pur- 
pose or  person.  He  was  a delegate  to  the  national 
democratic  convention  of  1876-80  from  his  con- 
gressional district,  and  from  the  state  at  large  iu 

1884,  when  Mr.  Cleveland  was  nominated  for  the 
first  time.  Dr.  Muuford  at  this  convention  intro- 
duced a resolution  looking  to  the  early  opening  of 
the  Oklahoma  country  to  settlement.  In  1870  he 
was  married  to  Agnes  E.  Williams,  a New  England 
girl,  early  left  an  orphan  and  educated  in  the  West 
at  Monticello  seminar}'.  Their  residence  was  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  city,  and  as  the  habits  of  Dr.  Mun- 
ford were  extremely  domestic,  it  became  largely  bis 
workshop,  and  bis  wife  bis  associate,  confidante  and 
helper.  They  travelled  extensively  in  Europe  and 
over  their  own  country,  and  their  home  beeame  the 
repository  of  many  rare  and  valuable  works  of  art 
collected  by  them'  Dr.  Munford  was  a Presbyterian 
in  religious  creed,  having  united  with  that  church 
when  quite  young.  His  mother  and  bis  wife  were 
to  him  the  two  most  sacred  of  all  earthly  objects, 
and  bis  life  was  largely  shaped  by  their  lives.  Dr. 
Muuford  died  in  Karims  City  Marcli  27,  1892. 

BIGELOW,  Lettie  Salina,  poet  and  author, 
was  born  in  Pelham,  Mass.,  Julv  80, 1849,  n descend- 
ant iu  the  eighth  generation  of  John  Blgloof  Water- 
town,  Mass.  Her  father,  Rev.  I.  B.  Bigelow,  was 
an  itinerant,  minister,  and  for  half  a century  an  hon- 
ored member  of  the  New  England  conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church.  He  left  active  work  in 

1885,  and  made  for  himself  and  family  a permanent 
home  in  Holyoke,  Mass.  Miss  Bigelow’s  early  edu- 
cation was  in  the  cities  and  towns 
where  her  parents  lived,  and  com- 
pleted later  at  Wesleyan  academy, 
Wilbraham,  Mass.,  where  she  was 
a student  for  two  years.  Her  prose 
sketches  show  remarkable  power, 
her  vocabulary  is  extensive,  and 
her  lecture  on“  Woman’s  Place  and 
Power”  has  l>oen  widely  quoted. 
81io  has  written  for  the  New  York 
“Independent,’’  Boston  “Jour- 
nal,’’ “Wide-Awake,”  New  York 
“Christian  Advocate,”  “Zion's 
Herald,”  and  many  other  papers. 
She  published  a serial  story,  but 
many  of  her  early  sketches  were 
under  a pseudonym.  In  1872 
she  wrote  a book  of  Sunday- 
school  and  anniversary  exercises, 
which  was  published  in  New  York, 

and  had  a large  sale.  In  1890  she  became  the  editor 
of  “True  Light,”  a ‘paper  published  in  the  interests 
of  the  Woman's  Christian  temperance  union,  of 
winch  her  “ Aunt  Dorothy”  letters  formed  a unique 
feature.  But  the  routine  of  editorial  work  proved 
irksome,  and  failing  health  compelled  her  to  resign 
the  position.  It  is  as  a poet  that  Miss  Bigelow  pre- 
fers to  be  known.  She  early  evinced  a talent  for 
versification,  and  in  poetry  her  intense  nature  and 
eager  soul  finds  the  best  outlet  of  expression.  She 
has  been  for  years  closely  identified  with  the  ennse 
of  temperance",  and  whatever  relates  to  the  devcl- 
VI.— 18 
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opment  of  woman,  or  the  enlargement  of  her  op- 
portunities, finds  in  her  an  earnest  advocate.  She  is 
a woman  of  deep  feeling,  vivid  imagination,  and  iu 
conversation  with  congenial  friends  is  delicately 
vivacious,  sparkling,  ana  entertaining. 

DAVIS,  Robert  Stewart,  journalist,  was  horn 
at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1841.  He  was  educated  at 
Phillips  academy,  Andover,  Mass.,  and  at  Yale  col- 
lege, where  he  was  graduated  in 
1860.  He  immediately  began  the 
study  of  law  under  Judge  Pierce 
of  Philadelphia,  relinquishing  it 
in  1870  for  one  of  the  editorships 
of  the  Philadelphia  "Inquirer," 
and  subsequently  serving  In  the 
same  capacity  upon  the  Philadel- 
phia “Press'”  In  1863  he  was 
war  correspondent  iu  South  Caro- 
lina for  the  Philadelphia  * ‘ Inquir- 
er,” and  in  1864  was  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  “ Inquir- 
er, ” and,  later,  for  the  New  York 
“Times.”  Iu  1865,  with  a capi- 
tal of  $5,000  he  established  the 
Philadelphia  “Saturday  Night,” 
a weekly  paper,  which  iu  five 
years, reached  acirculationnf  over 
200,000  copies.  The  most  suc- 
cessful serial  stories  of  this  pajier,  which  were  the 
chief  cause  of  its  rapid  increase  in  circulation,  were 
written  by  him.  These  stories  were  some  twelve  in 
number,  and  were  written  between  1868  and  1879, 
during  which  latter  year  he  sold  out  his  interest  in 
the  “Saturday  Night,"  aud  soon  after  joined  in  the 
formation  of  “ Our  Continent”  company.  Not  satis- 
fied with  this  venture,  he  withdrew  "from  it,  and 
Sept.  17,  1883,  began  the  publication  of  the  “Call." 
Because  of  its  original  features,  namely,  women’s, 
children’s  and  fashions’  departments,  the  “(.’all” 
was  immediately  recognized  as  a first-class  family 
newspaper,  and  met  with  great  success.  At  first  the 
price  of  the  “Call  "was  two  cents  a copy,  hut  ns 
soon  ns  white  paper  declined  to  such  a cost  ns  to  en- 
able Mr.  Davis  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  paper  to 
one  cent,  he  promptly  did  so,  in  1888.  This  reduc- 
tion added  materially  to  an  already  extensive  circula- 
tion. It  was  not  necessary  because  of  this  reduction 
in  price  to  curtail  any  of  the  literary  and  news  fea- 
tures of  the  paper;  and  such  was  the  increase  in  ad- 
vertising that  further  editorial  and  news  expenses 
were  incurred  to  make  the  “ Call  ” one  of  the  best 
and  most  popular  one  - cent  afternoon  papers  in 
America,  a position  which  it  has  held  for  many 
years.  Besides  beiug  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  “Call  ” 
and  giving  his  personal  attention  to  its  various  de 
partments,  Mr.  I)a vis  lias  also  won  credit  as  a railroad 
man.  In  1888  he  became  ollieially  connected  with 
the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  railroad,  and  President 
McLeod,  recognizing  bis  ability,  soon  made  him  man- 
ager of  the  Atlantic  City  railroad  company,  putting 
him  in  sole  charge  of  the  Reading’s  many  interests 
in  New  Jersey,  in  this  position  Mr.  Davis  served 
with  distinction  for  five  years,  dividing  his  time  be- 
tween  the  “Call”  and  the  railroad.  In  1893  he 
gave  up  the  railroad,  however,  and  devoted  his  sub- 
sequent time  entirely  to  his  newspaper  property. 
During  his  residence  in  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Davis  lias 
joined  in  all  the  active  measures  for  the  advance- 
ment of  that  city.  He  is  an  active  member  of  its 
leading  clubs  anil  literary  associations.  His  wife, 
his  home,  his  business,  unci  microscopy  arc  his  most 
absorbing  interests. 

RUSH,  James,  author,  was  born  in  Philadel- 
phia. Pa..  March  1,  1786:  son  of  Dr.  Benjamin 
Kush.  He  was  graduated  from  Princeton  in  1805, 
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took  his  degree  of  M.D.  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1800,  studied  at  Edinburgh  for  a time, 
and  practiced  for  some  years  in  Philadelphia.  He 
marrried  Phoebe  Ann  Ridgeway  (1797-1857),  a great 
heiress,  who  had  one  of  the  largest  houses  in  the  city 
anti  became  its  most  notable  leader  of  society.  Dr. 
Kush  in  later  years  lived  mainly  in  his  study.  His 
“Philosophy  of  the  Human  Voice"  (1827)  occupied 
a field  then  new,  and  gaiued  much  repute.  He  pub- 
lished also  “ Hamlet,  a Dramatic  Prelude”  (1884), 
an  “Aualysisof  the  Humau  Intellect”  (in  two  vol- 
umes. 1805),  and  “ lihviues  of  Contrast  on  Wisdom 
aud  Folly  ” (1869).  He  died  in  Philadelphia,  May 
26,  1869,  leaving  most  of  his  estate  to  the  city  library 
on  certain  conditions,  among  which  were  the  reissue 
of  his  books,  to  be  sold  at  cost,  five  times  within  the 
next  fifty  years,  the  exclusion  of  all  newspapers, 
and  the  occupation  of  a fine  building  on  South  Broad 
street,  iu  the  erection  of  which  most  of  the  money, 
about  a million  dollars,  was  expended.  The  loca- 
tion is  such  that  the  Ridgeway  branch  of  the  Phila- 
delphia library  has  few  visitors;  but  the  library  com- 
pany places  those  of  its  books  which  are  in  demand 
in  another  building  at  Locust  and  Juniper  streets, 
whore  they  are  in  constant  and  extended  use. 

COCHRAN,  Thomas  Baumgardner,  editor, 
was  born  in  York,  Pa.,  Aug.  21,  1845,  removing 
with  his  parents  to  Lancaster  in  1858,  He  is  the 
eldest  sou  of  John  J.  Cochran.  His 
grandfather,  R.  E.  Cochran,  was  a 
member  of  the  slate  constitutional 
convention  of  1888.  and  died  iu  Co- 
lumbia, Pa.,  in  1854,  being  the  first 
victim  of  the  cholera  epidemic, 
which  visited  that  borough  in  the 
year  named.  His  inotlier  was 
Catharine  Baumgardner,  a daugh- 
ter of  Thomas  Baumgardner,  who 
caino  from  Germany,  aud  settled 
in  York,  Pa.  Thomas  Baum- 
gardner Cochran,  therefore,  is  of 
Seotcli-Iri.sk  blood  in  the  paternal, 
and  Teutouic  in  the  maternnl  line. 
Mr.  Cochran  was  graduated  from 
the  Lancaster  high  school  iu  1861, 
and  started  in  life  as  a prin- 
ter's apprentice  on  the  Lancaster 
“Union,”  published  by  his  father. 
The  paper  was  the  organ  of  Tbaddeus  Stevens. 
After  serviuga  full  apprenticeship  at  home,  lie  work- 
ed for  some  time  in  Philadelphia.  During  the  legis- 
lative session  of  1864  he  was  employed  by  George 
Bergner,  of  Harrisburg,  as  reporter  tor  the  “ Legis- 
lative Record.”  In  this  capacity  he  served  until 
1872,  when  a vacancy  occurred  in  theofflceof  journal 
clerk  of  the  senate,  to  which  position  he  was  unani- 
mously elected.  During  the  )>eri(xl  between  his  first 
aud  last  appointment  just  mentioned  he  correspond- 
ed for  the  Lancaster  pajiers,  and  was  thus  almost 
continuously  in  practical  journalistic  work.  During 
the  presidential  campaign  of  1868  he  formed  a co- 
partnership with  Capt.  E.  II.  Rauch  in  the  publica- 
tion of  “ Father  Abraham,”  a weekly  republican 
paper,  which  obtained  a large  circulation.  In  1870 
he  withdrew  from  this  enterprise,  read  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Lancaster  bar  in  1878.  While  the 
legislature  was  in  session,  he  served  as  journal  clerk 
of  the  senate  from  1872-76  inclusive.  In  1877  he 
was  elector^ to  the  chief  clerkship  of  the  senate, 
which  pisiriou  he  held  until  1889.  During  all  these 
years  he  was  actively  engaged  in  politics,  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  republican  state  and  county  committees  for 
several  years,  and,  of  the  latter,  chairman  from  1886- 
88  inclusive.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  Lancaster 
city  council  for  one  year,  aud  of  the  Lancaster 
school  board  for  twelve  years  ending  November, 
1889,  when  he  declined  a re-election.  In  March. 


1889,  he  and  his  brother,  Harrv  B.  Cochran,  pur- 
chased from  John  A.  I lies  tana  the  “Examiner” 
newspaper,  the  building  in  which  it  is  published, 
and  all  the  plant,  which  they  afterward  increased  by 
the  addition  of  new  presses  and  other  machinery, 
building  up  a business  and  paper  second  to  no  inland 
daily  or  weekly  in  the  couutry.  The  “Examiner,” 
one  of  the  oldest  journals  of  the  state,  had  passed 
through  many  different  ownerships,  and  absorbed  a 
number  of  other  newspapers,  including  “The  Old 
Guard,"  published  by  Mr.  Cochran’s  uucle,  Theo- 
dore D.  Cochran,  iu  1841  ; the  Lancaster  “ Union,” 
the  property  of  Mr.  Cochran's  father,  in  1863  ; aud 
the  Lancaster  “ Evening  Express,"  in  1876.  Oue  of 
the  owners  of  the  latter  was  John  H.  Pearsol,  Mr. 
Cochran’s  father-in-law.  While  a republican  news- 
paper, the  “Examiner”  is  conducted  on  liberal  aud 
independent  lines,  and  has  become  one  of  the  most 
influential  journals  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  published 
daily  and  semi-weekly. 

* i 

SWAIN,  James  Barrett,  editor,  was  born  in 
New  York  July  80,  1820.  Being  compelled  to 
strike  out  for  himself  early  in  life,  he  did  not  have 
much  opportunity  for  schooling,  although  he  was  a 
student  from  his  earliest  years.  He  engaged  iu  the 
printing  business  when  quite  young,  hut  when  eight- 
een years  of  age  he  was  made  private  secretary  to 
Henry  Clay,  aud  assisted  him  In  his  correspondence 
during  the  campaign  of  1839,  which  broadened  his 
ideas,  and  the  next  year  ho  formed  a partnership 
with  Horace  Greeley  (with  whom  lie  had  had  for- 
mer associations  in  the  printing  busiuess)  to  publish 
the  “ Log  Cabin.”  This  work  gave  him  au  oppor- 
tunity to  make  himself  known,  and  in  1848  lie  was 
asked  to  take  editorial  charge  of  the  “ Hudson  River 
Chronicle,”  in  Sing  Sing.  He  was  an  indefatigable 
worker,  and  while  thus  engaged,  he  also  obtained  a 
position  as  a clerk  iu  the  slate  prison.  In  1850  he  was 
invited  to  lieeomc  the  city  editor  of  the  New  York 
“ Tribune,”  but  the  next  year  left  it  to  become  the 
editor  of  the  “Times.”  ami  later,  of  the  “ American 
Agriculturist,’’  hut  he  continued  to  contribute  politi- 
cal articles  to  the  “Times,”  and  iu  1860-81  went  to 
Washington  to  lieeomc  its  correspondent.  He  also 
edited  a campaign  paper,  published  iu  New  York  in 
1850  by  the  National  republican  committee,  and  iu 
1877  he  returned  to  his  early  paper,  the  “ Hudson 
River  Chronicle.”  In  1855  he  was  appointed  rail- 
road commissioner  for  New  York  state.  During  the 
war  he  served  as  first  lieutenant  iu  the  1st  U.  S /cav- 
alry, and  was  promoted  to  the  colonelcy  of  the  1st 
U.  S.  volunteer  cavalry.  Immediately  after  the  war 
he  was  appointed  engineer-in-chief  of  the  national 
guard  of  New  York;  was  given  a position  of  weigher 
in  the  New  York  custom-house,  and  was  made  post- 
office  inspector  in  1881.  Mr.  Swain  published  in 
1842  the  “Life  and  Speeches  of  Henry  Clay,”  pre- 
pared from  notes  gathered  when  he  was  private  sec- 
retary, and  in  1843,  “ Historical  Notes  to  a Collec- 
tion of  the  Speeches  of  Henry  Clay.”  He  is  also 
the  author  of  a military  history  of  tlie  state  of  New 
York. 

HAGEN,  Theodore,  author,  was  horn  in  Ham- 
burg, Germany,  Apr.  15,  1823.  He  studied  the 
pianoforte  nwf  theory  in  liis  native  place,  and  in 
1841-42 completed  his  musical  course  in  Paris.  There- 
after he  became  a contributor  to  musical  journals 
in  France  and  Germany.  Returning  to  his  home, 
Hagen  published  a volume,  entitled  ‘ Civilization 
aud  Music,”  that  abounds  in  thoughtful  criticism. 
It  was  subsequently  translated  into  the  English  lan- 
guage. Hagen  canie  to  the  United  States  in  1854, 
and  settled  iu  New  York  city,  where  he  published 
in  succession  several  musical  journals,  of  which  he 
was  chief  editor  and  proprietor.  In  1862  he  estab- 
lished " The  Weekly  Review,”  devoted  to  music  aud 
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literature,  in  which  lie  permitted  some  of  ids  associ- 
ates to  insert  the  most  reckless  criticism  and  personal 
abuse.  Although  an  otherwise  agreeable  and  able 
publication,  it  necessarily  came  to  an  early  end.  Ho 
published  “ Musical  Novels”  in  1848.  Ilagen  died 
in  New  York  city,  Dec.  27,  1871. 

FIELD,  Kate,  journalist,  was  born  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  in  1854.  Her  family  was  a distinguished  one 
in  England,  dating  back  to  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
when  one  of  her  ancestors.  Nathaniel  Field,  was  a 
fine  actor  and  personal  friend  of 
Shakespeare.  From  England  the 
family  went  to  Ireland  and  in  the 
rebellion  of  1798  her  grandfather, 
Mathew  Field,  who  was  a leading 
Homan  Catholic  of  Dublin,  lost 
all  his  property.  He  then  emi- 
grated to  America  and  settled  in 
Baltimore,  becoming  a publisher, 
and  bringing  out  the  first  Am- 
erican Catholic  almauac.  lie  died 
early  and  the  family  moved  to  New 
York,  where  Kate  Field’s  father, 
Joseph  M.  Field,  obtained  his  early 
education,  lie  afterward  went 
upon  the  stage  and  became  a great 
favorite  in  the  West  and  in  New 
Orleans,  where  he  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  “Picayune.” 
He  also  wrote  plays,  some  of 
which  were  produced  with  success,  lie  founded  and 
edited  the  “ St.  Louis  Reveille,”  built  Field’s  variety 
theatre  in  St.  Louis,  and  married  Eliza  Lapslev  Kid- 
dle, a charming  actress.  Mr.  Field  died  suddenly 
and  Mrs.  Field  died  at  sea  while  en  route  to  England 
with  her  daughter.  Kate  Field  early  evinced  artis- 
tic proclivities.  She  chose  her  own  time  forgoing 
to  school,  arranged  to  go  there  regularly,  and  then 
informed  her  parents  that  she  had  done  so.  Sho 
began  to  write  at  an  early  age,  and  her  first  article 
was  printed  when  she  was  only  eight  years  old.  She 
was  passionately  fond  of  music  and  the  stage,  and 
aspired  to  become  an  opera  singer.  When  very 
young  she  was  taken  to  Italy,  where  she  was  left  in 
charge  of  an  English  lady.  Walter  Savage  Lan- 
dor  gave  her  lessons  iu  Latin.  Miss  Field  subse- 
quently gained  much  reputation  by  her  remin- 
iscenses  of  Lnudor  iu  the  “Atlantic  Monthly.” 
She  was  fond  of  riding  but  received  a fall  from  her 
horse  which  seriously  impaired  her  health.  Iu  1874 
she  appeared  ou  the  stage  iu  New  York  city,  hut, 
much  to  her  regret,  ill  health  compelled  her  to  give 
up  the  profession  of  an  actress.  She  was  an  excel- 
lent critic,  however,  and  began  to  write  articles  on 
the  drama  for  the  New  York  “Tribune.”  When 
Dickens  came  to  America,  Kate  Field  heard  him 
nightly  and  published  a book,  entitled  “ Pen  Photo- 
graphs of  Dickens's  Headings,”  which  passed  through 
several  editions.  About  this  time,  she  and  her 
friends  purchased  John  Brown's  farm  in  the  Adiron- 
dack in  order  to  rescue  from  ignominy  John 
Brown's  body,  which  was  buried  there.  She  returned 
to  New  York  and  lectured  on  the  subject,  following 
up  her  first  venture  on  the  platform  with  a eulogy  of 
Dickens.  She  then  sailed  for  England  and  remained 
several  months  abroad  lecturing.  She  also  went  to 
Spain  for  the  purpose  of  making  Castelar’s  acquaint- 
ance, and  wrote  a series  of  letters  for  the  "Tribune," 
culled  “Ten  Days  in  Spain,”  which  afterwards  ap- 
peared iu  book  form.  Finding  that  her  voice  was 
returning,  she  studied  singing  iu  London  with 
Garcia  and  William  Shakespeare,  the  English  tenor. 
While  in  London  she  produced  a play  called  “Ex- 
tremes Meet,”  which  had  considerable’ success.  Slie 
also  wrote  many  articles  for  leading  journals  and 
magazines,  contributing  to  the  London  Times  uu 
article  on  the  “Telephone”  which  led  to  her  being 


placed  in  charge  of  the  entire  literary  management 
of  that  invention.  At  Osborne  house  she  sang  to 
Queeu  Victoria  through  the  telephone  and  hud  a 
telephone  harp  played  in  Shakespeare's  house  in 
Stratford  which  was  heard  in  the  London  theatre. 
Returning  home  she.  wrote  "Eyes  and  Ears  iu  Lou- 
don,” which  met  with  a genuine  success.  Going 
west  iii  1883.  she  accidentally  stopjied  at  Salt  Luke 
City,  becoming  so  interested  in  Mormonism  as  to  re- 
main a year,  when  she  returned  east,  and  by  her 
lectures  on  that  subject  brought  about  legislation 
that  has  led  to  chaugcd  conditions  and  the  admission 
of  Utah  as  a state.  Several  years  later  she  visited 
Alaska  and  California,  and  oy  pen  nnd  speech  lias 
been  of  great  service  to  the  Pacific  slope.  Iu  1890 
she  established  a literary  and  critical  journal  at 
Washington,  with  a branch  oflieo  in  New  York, 
which  she  entitled  “Kate  Field’s  Washington,”  iu 
which  she  continues  her  brilliant  criticism  of  litera- 
ture, tlie  stage  and  politics.  Through  her  efforts 
the  tariff  ou  art  was  reduced  from  thirty  to  fifteen 
per  cent,  in  the  McKinley  bill,  uud  has  been  put  on 
the  free  list  iu  the  Wilson  bill.  She  bas  been  dec- 
orated by  the  French  government  witli  the  palm  of 
the  academy,  the  highest  honor  given  to  u woman. 

BALDWIN,  John  Davison,  Journalist  and 
author,  was  born  at  N.  Stonington,  Conn.,  Sept.  28, 
1809.  He  was  educated  by  his  own  exertions  and 
attended  Yale  college,  graduating  with  the  degree 
of  A.M.,  after  which  he  studied  theology  and  was 
licensed  to  preach  at  the  age  of  twenty-four.  Hav- 
ing written  for  the  muguzines  on  ureb&*ology  and 
kindred  subjects,  he  later  drifted  into  journalism, 
and  in  1842  became  editor  of  the  “Charter  Oak,”  a 
Hartford  newspaper.  He  subsequently  bold  the 
same  position  on  the  “Daily  Commonwealth ” in 
Boston,  and  also  wrote  for  the  “ Advertiser,”  and  Iu 
1859  became  the  proprietor  of  the  “ Worcester  Spy,” 
which  he  conducted  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
Between  1808  and  1869  he  represented  the  Worcester 
district  iu  congress  by  three  successive  elections.  He 
was  the  author  of  a volume  of  poems,  and  of  two  vol- 
umes of  antiquarian  study,  entitled  “Prehistoric  Na- 
tions’’and  “Aucient  America.”  Iledied  July  8, 1888. 

LEGGETT,  William,  author  and  jouniulist, 
was  born  iu  New  York  city  in  1802;  soil  of  a major 
in  the  war  of  independence.  He  was  graduated 
from  Georgetown  college,  D.  C,,  in  1822,  spent  four 
years  iu  the  navy,  and  in  1825  published  a book  of 
verse,  “Leisure  Hours  at  Sea.” 

In  1828  lie  started  the  “Crit- 
ic,” a weekly,  which  six  months 
later  was  merged  in  the  “Mir- 
ror." From  1829  to  1880  lie 
was  associated  with  William 
Cullen  Bryant  on  the  “ Even- 
ing Post;”  confining  himself  at 
first  to  literary  topics,  he  soon 
won  distinction  as  a political 
writer.  Fearless,  independent 
and  combative,  he  defended 
freedom  of  speech  for  all; 
while  other  newspapers  were 
calling  down  public  wrath  upon 
the  abolitionists,  be.  though  iu 
no  sympathy  with  their  views, 
loudly  condemned  the  outrages 
of  1885, and  maintained  the  right 
to  discuss  slavery  like  any  ’ ^ 
other  subject.  His  “Tales  by  a Count School- 
master,” reprinted  from  the  “Mirror,”  appeared  in 
1885,  as  did  his  “Naval  Stories.”  “The  Plain 
Dealer,”  which  he  founded  in  1830,  was  a literary 
but  hardly  a financial  success,  and  died  within  a 
year.  Failing  health  compelled  his  retirement  to 
Now  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  the  residence  of  his  wife’s 
family,  where  he  died  May  29,  1839,  soon  after  his 
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appointment  as  U.  8.  diplomatic  agent  to  Guate- 
mala. Hia  “Political  Writings”  were  collected  in 
two  volumes  by  T.  Sedgwick,  Jr.,  in  1840. 

LEGGETT,  William  Henry,  his  nephew,  was 
born  in  New  York,  Feb.  24, 1818,  and  wa9  graduated 
from  Columbia  college  in  1837,  became  a teacher  and 
conducted  the  “ Torrey  Botanical  Bulletin  ’’  1870- 
80.  lie  was  a member  of  several  scientific  bodies, 
and  died  in  New  York  in  April,  1882. 

LOGAN,  Olive,  author,  was  bom  at  Elmira, 
N.  Y..  Apr.  16,  1841,  the  daughter  of  Cornelius 
A.  Logan  of  Baltimore,  and  sister  of  Eliza  Logan, 
the  actress.  Her  father  was 
nn  actor,  and  Miss  Logan 
was  brought  up  in  the  dra- 
matic profession,  often  going 
on  the  stage  when  a little 
child  in  the  arms  of  Booth 
and  Forrest  in  “ Figaro.” 
She  left  the  stage  when  six- 
teen, ami  studied  abroad  for 
several  years.  She  married 
Edward  A.  Delile  in  18.r>7, 
and  was  divorced  from  him 
in  1885.  In  1884  she  re- 
turned to  this  country,  and 
resumed  her  career  as  an 
actress,  putting  several  com- 
edies of  her  own  writing 
on  the  stage.  She  gave  up 
her  profession  finally  iu  1868, 
and,  at  the  suggestion  of 
“ Artemus  Ward,”  began 
to  lecture  on  popular  topics,  and  is  said  to  have  had 
an  income  of  $ 15,000  a year  from  this  enterprise.  In 
1871  she  married  William  Wirt  Sikes,  U.  S.  consul 
at  Cardiff,  who  died  in  1883,  since  which  time  she 
has  resided  much  of  the  time  abroad. 


VERY,  Jones,  poet,  was  bom  at  Salem,  Mass., 
Aug.  23,  1813.  Iu  1823-24  be  made  two  voyages 
with  bis  father,  a sea-captaiu.  At  school  he  was 
described  as  “an  eager  student,  a recluse,  shy  and 
introspective.”  Entering  Harvard  during  the  soph- 
omore year,  he  was  graduated  in  1830,  aud  was  in- 
structor in  Greek  there  from  1836-38.  At  the  close 
of  this  connection  lie  had  a peculiar  mental  experi- 
ence, the  effects  of  which  are  described  in  Emerson's 
diary  of  Oct.  26.  1838,  two  days  after  a visit  from 
Very:  “ Ilis  position  accuses  society  as  much  as  soci- 
ety calls  that  false  and  morbid.  The  institutions, 
the  cities  which  men  have  built,  the  world  over,  look 
to  him  like  a huge  ink-blot.  His  only  guard  in  go- 
ing to  see  men  is  that  he  goes  to  do  them  grasl,  else 
they  would  injure  him  spiritually.  He  felt  it.  he 
said,  an  honor  to  wash  his  face,  being,  as  it  was,  the 
temple  of  the  spirit.  He  prized  his  verses,  he  said, 
not  liecauso  thev  were  his.  but  because  they  wore 
not.”  Very’s  “Essays  and  Poems ” appeared,  at 
Emerson’s  urgency,  in  1831).  Their  delicate  and  rec- 
ondite character  made  little  appeal  to  the  popular 
taste,  and  the  volume  aud  its  author  were  alike  ne- 
glected. The  Cambridge  association  (Unitarian) 
•*  approbated  ” him  in  1843,  but  he  rarely  preached, 
and  never  took  a charge  nor  even  had  a “call.” 
Beyond  occasional  contributions  to  the  Salem  papers, 
the  “Christian  Register”  and  the  "Monthly  Maga- 
zine,” he  published  nothing  more.  An  acquaint- 
ance describes  him  (about  1850)  “ tall,  thin,  quiet, 
reserved,  silent,  serene,  with  somewhat  the  aspect  of 
an  extinct  crater;  he  looked  as  if  he  belonged  to  an- 
other sphere.”  lie  was  more  than  content  to  live  in 
the  strictest  retirement,  having  “but  one  thought, 
the  immanence  of  God;  hut  one  emotion,  a desire 
that  the  spirit  might  be  intrepid  and  confessed;  but 
one  interest,  that  men  should  turn  their  eyes  toward 
the  light.”  He  was  as  much  a Iranscendentalist  its 


Thoreau,  less  virile  and  more  a mystic.  His  poems 
were  highly  valued  by  a select  few.  Bryant  found 
in  them  “extraordinary  grace  and  originality.”  It. 
H.  Dana  said  they  were  “apart  iu  American  litera- 
ture, deeply  and  poetically  truthful.”  C.  E.  Norton 
called  them  “the  work  of  an  exquisite  spirit:  some 
are  as  if  written  by  a George  Herbert  who  bad  stud- 
ied Shakespeare,  read  Wordsworth,  and  lived  in 
America."  Seven  of  them,  in  part  cut  down  from 
sonnets,  became  more  widely  known  in  S.  Longfel- 
low and  S.  Johnson's  “ Book  of  Hymns”  (1846);  one 
of  these,  “Wilt  thou  not  visit  me?'rhas  been  greatly 
admired  and  extensively  used.  Very  died  at  Salem. 
May  8,  1880.  An  enlarged  edition  of  his  poems,  with 
a memoir  by  W.  P.  Andrews,  appeared  in  1888.  See 
also  a sketch  of  him  headed  “An  Inspired  Life,”  in 
the  Century  for  October,  1882.  His  brother,  Wash- 
ington Very  (1815-53),  also  wrote  verses,  aud  bis 
sister,  Lydia  Louisa  Anna  Very  (born  Nov.  2,  1828), 
a teacher  iu  the  Salem  schools,  and  an  artist,  published 
a volume  of  poems  in  1856. 

UEE,  William  Andrew,  editor,  was  born  at 
West  Farms,  N.  Y.  (now  part  of  New  York  city), 
Apr.  8,  1889,  son  of  William  Ure,  a carpet  manufac- 
turer and  a native  of  Scotland  (1814-88).  After  ac- 
quiring a limited  education  ut  the  common  schools, 
the  son  worked  in  the  carpet  factory,  and  then  in 
his  uncle's  shoe  store,  subsequently  entering  the  em- 
ploy of  Mr.  Bronson,  a New  York  lawyer,  who  was 
largely  interested  in  western  lands.  Iu  the  spring 
of  1857  be  was  sent  to  Nebraska  to  look  after  some 

firoperty  interests.  There  being  no  railroad  through 
owa,  be  crossed  that  state  alone,  on  horseback,  and 
in  the  financial  panic  of  that  year  the  young  man 
found  himself  suddenly  thrown  upon  his  own  re- 
sources in  a new  and  wild  country.  Turning  to 
account  whatever  offered,  he  worked  on  a farm, 
and  carried  the  United  States  mail  to  Fort  Kear- 
ney. He  at  length  fell  a victim  to  a prevailing 
fever,  but  eventually  recovered,  and  returned  to 
New  York  in  the  latter  part  of  1858,  where,  Mr. 
Bronson  having  died,  be  again  secured  a situa- 
tion in  a shoe  store.  He  next  started  on  his  own 
account  in  the  real  estate  business,  and  soon  became 
owner  of  a music  store  stocked  with  pianos,  etc., 
the  result  of  a real  estate  trade.  He  sold  bis  stock, 
and  then  became  a newspaper  advertising  agent, 
meeting  with  much  success,  part 
of  the  time  iu  Washington,  I).  C. 

In  1867  he  went  toNewark.N.  J., 
and  taking  a position  on  the  “Jour- 
nal,” subsequently  became  city 
editor  and  associated  press  cor- 
respondent at  Trenton.  He  was 
afterward  business  manager  of  the 
“ Register,”  and  in  1873  he.  to- 
gether with  James  W.  Schoch, 
bought  the  “Sunday  Call.”  By 
energy  and  sagacity  be  was  mainly 
instrumental  in  making  this  paper 
the  leading  weekly  of  New  Jersey, 
enabling  him  to  acquire  a comfort- 
able fortunoand  retire  from  active 
business.  Ho  was  elected  alder- 
man in  1875-76  os  an  inde|>endent 
democrat  in  a strongly  republi- 
can ward.  Always  active  in  every 
movement  toward  the  improvement  of  the  city  of 
Newark,  he  has  been  president  of  the  West  End  im- 
provement association  and  of  the  flourishing  West 
End  club  since  their  organization.  He  was  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Newark  board  of 
trade,  and  in  January,  1894,  was  elected  its  presi- 
dent. Mr.  Ure  lias  been  for  many  years  a trustee  of 
the  Memorial  Presbyterian  church  of  Newark.  His 
individual  independence  and  sterling  integrity 
stamped  themselves  upon  bis  newspaper,  and  thus 
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won  the  confidence  of  the  public.  Prominent  in 
philanthropy,  Mr.  Ure  is  well  known  as  the  friend 
of  the  laboring  man.  In  1865  he  was  married  to 
Martha  L.  Simonds.  Of  the  five  children  born  to 
them,  two  are  liviug,  a sou  aud  daughter. 

8TEINMAN,  Andrew  Jackson,  editor,  was 
born  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Oct.  10,  1886,  youugest  son 
of  John  Frederick  Steinmnn,  of  Lancaster,  and  his 
wife,  Mary  Smith  Fahnestock,  of  “The  Warren," 
Chester  county.  Pa.  The  wm 
was  educated  at  the  Lancaster 
high  school  aud  at  Yale  college, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1856. 
He  studied  law  at  the  Albany 
law  school  and  in  the  office  of 
A.  llcrr  Smith  of  Lancaster, and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1859. 
As  a democrat,  he  took  great 
interest  in  politics,  and  devoted 
a large  portion  of  his  time  for 
many  years  to  that  party,  serving 
as  secretary  and  chairman  of  the 
county  committee,  aud  member 
of  the  state  committee.  Other 
public  positions  than  these  he 
neither  sought  nor  filled.  The 
partv,  during  the  civil  war,  de- 
sired a daily  organ  in  Lancaster, 
which  was  at  length  established 
by  aid  of  the  democratic  county 
committee  in  1864.  The  undertaking  was  unsuc- 
cessful financially  until  Mr.  Slcinman,  through  his 
interest  in  the  party  and  his  official  connection  with 
it,  was  induceu  to  associate  himself  with  Henry  G. 
Smith,  one  of  the  editors,  and  to  purchnse  an  inter- 
est in  the  paj>er.  For  many  years  since  that  time  he 
continued  to  edit  and  conduct  the  " Intelligencer,”  in 
connection  with  Mr.  Smith  and  his  subsequent  asso- 
ciates, Mr.  Hensel  and  Mr.  Foltz.  About  1880  Mr. 
Steinmnn  l>ecarae  interested  in  resurrecting  the  prin- 
cipal iron  industry  of  Lancaster,  a rolling-mill  plant, 
of  which  he  shortly  became  chief  owner  and  the 
chairman  of  the  company.  As  the  Penn  iron  com- 
pany,limited, it  was  successfully  established.  On  Jan. 
25, 1882,  Mr.  Steinmnn  was  married  to  Caroline  Mor- 
m Hale,  daughter  of  John  M.  Hale,  of  Reading, 
a.  The  three  children  born  to  them  were  chris- 
tened Elizabeth  Duncan,  John  Frederick,  aud  James 
Hale. 

GRAHAM,  George  Rex,  publisher,  was  bom 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  18,  1818.  He  was  left 
an  orphan  when  very  young,  and  his  education 
was  limited  to  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the 
common  schools.  He  learned  the  cabinet-maker’s 
trade,  but  afterward  studied  law.  He  acquired  a 
taste  for  literature,  and  contributed  to  the  magazines, 
afterward  becoming  part  owner  of  the  “Casket,”  a 
magazine  published  at  Philadelphia  Later  lie  l>e- 
catne  sole  proprietor  of  the  puhlicatiou.  He  also 
purchased  the  “Gentleman's  Magazine,”  and  con- 
solidated the  two  journals  under  the  uame  of  “ Gra- 
ham's Magazine.”  He  employed  only  the  liest  writ- 
ers. and  the  venture  proved  a great  success.  In 
1840  he  was  induced  to  engage  in  cop|)cr-niiiie  spec- 
ulations. which  caused  his  financial  ruin.  After  a 
few  years  he  again  became  proprietor  of  “Graham's 
Magnzinc,"  but  was  this  time  unable  to  make  it  suc- 
cessful. He  wrote  extensively  for  the  new.spajiers 
uutil  he  lost  his  eyesight,  when  for  three  years  lie 
was  a patient  in  an  ophthalmic  hospital.  In  1888 
his  eyesight  was  partially  restored.  He  died  at 
Memorial  hospital,  Orange,  N.  .1.,  July  13.  1894. 

HOLT,  John  Saunders,  author,  was  horn  in 
Mobile,  Ala.,  Dec.  5,  1826.  While  yet  an  infant,  lie 
removed  with  bus  father  to  Woodvilie,  Miss.,  and 
received  his  education  first  in  New  Orleans  and  then 


at  Centre  college,  Danville,  Ky.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  Mexican  war  in  1846,  he  enlisted  as  a private 
in  CoL  Jefferson  Davis’s  regiment  of  Mississippi 
volunteers,  and  received  honorable  mention  for  brav- 
ery at  Buena  Vista.  Subsequently  he  studied  law. 
was  udmitted  to  the  bar.  ami  begau  the  practice  of 
his  profession  in  Woodvilie  in  1848,  where  he  resided 
until  his  removal  to  New  Orleans  in  1851,  Six  years 
later  he  returned  to  Woodvilie,  and  when  the’eivil 
war  commenced  joined  the  Confederate  army,  serv- 
ing as  a lieutenant  until  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties. Afterward  he  resumed  his  law  practice.  In 
middle  life  he  entered  the  field  of  literature,  and 
wrote  several  novels  illustrative  of  various  phases  of 
Southern  ctiaracfcr.  Under  the  nom  dtplume  of 
“ Abraham  Page,"  he  published  “ The  Life  of  Abra- 
ham Page,  Esq.”  (Philadelphia,  1868);  “What  I 
Know  About  Ben  Eceles,  bv  Abraham  Page”  (1869), 
and  " The  Quines  ” (1870).  Mr.  Holt  died  in  Natchez, 
Miss.,  Feb.  27,  1886. 

DAWSON,  Daniel  L. , poet,  manufacturer  and 
athlete,  oue  of  the  most  picturesque  personalities  iu 
American  literature,  was  horn  on  a farm  near  Lcw- 
istown,  Pa.,  in  1855.  Iu  the  public  schools,  where 
he  obtained  his  early  education,  he  was  noted  for 
his  love  of  literature,  and  at  ten  years  of  age  won 
rizes  for  excellence  in  composition.  Those  who 
new  him  then  recognized  that  he  possessed  extraor- 
dinary mental  powers,  quickness  of  apprehension 
and  capacity  for  rapid  advancement  in  his  studies. 
After  his  mother's  death  in  1868,  his  father  removed 
to  Philadelphia,  and  Dauiel  completed  his  education 
at  I.a  Salle  college  and  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, distinguishing  himself  as  a student  in  both  in- 
stitutions. His  father  had  established  a foundry  and 
boiler  works  at  Gray’s  Ferry,  iu  the  southern  part  of 
Philadelphia,  and  iu  1872,  upon  leaving  college,  Mr. 
Dawson  became  a partner  in  the  business.  His  two 
elder  brothers,  who  were  members  of  the  firm,  died, 
aud  his  father  retired  in  1879,  when  Mr.  Dawson 
became  sole  proprietor,  lie  continued  the  business 
with  success  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and 
the  products  of  his  manufacture  were  widely  known 
for  their  excellence  and  durability.  The  iucomc 
which  he  derived  from  his  business  made  him  com- 
fortable, ami  gave  him  an  op- 
portunity to  follow  the  bent  of 
liis  mind  by  devotiug  much  of 
his  time  to  athletic  sports  and 
literary  pursuits.  Nature  had 
endowed  Dawson  with  a hand- 
some form  and  a vigorous  per- 
sonality, for  he  was  tali  and  su- 
perbly built  and  possessed  great 
muscular  streugth.  His  grace 
and  dignity  of  manner  and  sun- 
ny disposition,  with  the  added 
charm  of  a brilliant  intellect,  en- 
deared him  to  all  his  associatesand 
made  him  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar men  in  Philadelphia.  Hon- 
est, generous,  sympathetic,  with 
a soul  as  broad  as  his  shoulders, 
a heart  as  stout  as  his  arms — at 
times  as  teuderasachild’s — liewon 
the  affections  of  the  people,  and 
was  a welcome  guest  iu  the  most  cultured  and  refined 
society.  During  his  college  days  Dan  Dawson 
gainwl  prestige  as  an  athlete  and  was  a leader  among 
ids  fellows.  He  continued  to  develop  his  muscular 
powers  as  a recreation  and  a delight,  and  after  re- 
ceiving careful  training  under  skilled  tutelage,  ho 
became  one  of  the  best  all-around  boxers  in  Amer- 
ica. Ho  had  frequent  bouts  with  amateur,  aud  oc- 
casionally with  professional,  sparrers,  and  thus  ac- 
quired a reputation  for  skill  and  prowess.  But 
literature  was  his  favorite  diversion,  and  he  drank 
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deep  at  the  fountain  of  knowledge.  Books  were 
his  constant  companions,  carrying  them  with  him 
wherever  he  went,  spending  his  leisure  time  in  ab- 
sorbing their  contents,  lie  thus  mastered  the  classic 
lore  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  Inanities 
of  the  Norse  mythology,  and  was  an  omnivorous 
reader  of  the  liest  English  literature.  Already  he 
had  written  some  few  fugitive  verses  which  had  lieeu 
printed  in  the  magazine-s,  and  one  day  his  name  was 
Bigned  to  a poem  called  “The  Star  of  the  Gnite’’  in 
“ Lippincott’s  Magazine.”  It  attracted  attention 
outside  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  favorably  criticised 
in  New  York  ami  Boston.  “The  Seeker  in  the 
Marshes,  and  Other  Poems,”  is  the  title  of  a volume 
containing  the  best  selections  from  Mr.  Dawson’s 
poetry.  It  was  published  in  1898,  and  was  most 
favorably  reviewed  by  the  literary  journals  of  the 
country.  A second  edition  appeared  in  1894.  Few 
poets  have  surpassed  Mr.  Dawson  In  skillful  and 
melodious  versification.  He  died  suddenly  Oct.  81, 
1898. 

CAREY,  Mathew,  publisher,  was  born  in  Ire- 
land, Jan.  28,  1760.  Ills  father  was  a baker,  who, 
by  careful  management,  accumulated  quite  a for- 
tune. and  was  thereby  enabled  to  give  his  son  good 
educational  advantages.  When  Mathew  had  at- 
tained the  age  of  fifteen  his  father  gave  him  the 
choice  of  twenty-five  trades  from  which  to  make 
*n  selection;  he  chose  that  of  a 
printer,  and,  though  his  father 
opposed  this  choice,  he  finally 
overcame  all  opposition,  and  went 
as  au  apprentice  to  Mr.  McDon- 
nell of  Dublin,  a printer  and 
a bookseller.  Mathew  was  a 
voracious  reader,  having  from 
his  earliest  childhood  devoured 
all  hooks  that  came  in  his  way. 
His  first  published  production 
was  written  when  lie  was  but 
seventeen  years  old,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  " Hibernia  Jour- 
nal." The  next,  following  in  1779, 
was  a pamphlet,  written  in  re- 
gard to  the  oppression  of  the 
Irish  Catholics,  which  from  its 
results  proved  one  of  the  most 
important  occurrences  of  his  early 
life.  It  showed  a comprehensive  survey  of  the 
freedom  which  America  was  just  theu  making  such 
efforts  to  secure,  not  only  for  her  own  sous,  hut  for 
the  children  of  her  adoption,  and  called  other  na- 
tions toemulutc her  gloriousexample.  The  pamphlet 
produced  such  an  excitement  that  the  duke  of  Lei- 
cester brought  it  up  before  the  house  of  lords,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Conelly  before  the  house  of  commons, 
and  it  was  denounced  as  treasonable  and  seditious. 
The  father  of  the  lad  became  alarmed,  and  Mathew 
was  sceretly  sent  to  France.  He  there  met  Dr. 
Franklin,  “ who  had  a small  printing-office  at  Pussy, 
a village  near  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  reprinting 
his  dispatches  from  America  and  other  papers. 
Young  Carey  worked  for  a time  for  Dr.  Franklin, 
and  subsequently,  with  Didot  I,c  Jeune,  on  the  re- 
publication of  some  English  hooks.  While  in  France 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Marquis  Dc  Jjifn- 
yette.  At  the  expiration  of  a year  he  returned  to 
liis  native  land,  the  excitement  having  subsided, and 
in  October,  1783,  started  a paper  of  his  own,  calks! 
the  “ Frecmau’s  Journal,”  which  was  described  by 
its  editor  os  enthusiastic  and  violent.  It  soon  obtain- 
ed a large  circulation,  and  had  a great  influence  on 
the  thought  of  the  people,  and  the  house  of  commons 
resolved  to  put  it  down.  Mr.  Carey  was  prosecuted 
for  libel,  and  was  committed  to  Newgate.  When 
parliament  adjourned  he  was  given  his  liberty  by 
the  mayor  of  London.  It  was  thought  advisable 


that  he  should  leave  Ireland,  and,  disguised  as  a 
woman,  in  order  to  escape  the  government  officers, 
he  embarked  for  America  on  Sept.  7,  1784,  and  ar- 
rived at  Philadelphia  on  Nov.  15th  of  that  year. 
The  Marquis  De  Lafayette  was  then  in  America, 
and  remembering  the  acquaintance  he  had  with  the 
young  fugitive  in  Fiance,  and  taking  a lively  inter- 
est in  his  welfare,  called  upon  him  at  his  lodgings, 
and  wrote  him  a kindly  letter,  enclosing  four 
one- hundred -dollar  hills*  making,  however,  no 
mention  of  the  enclosure  in  his  letter.  Mr.  Carey 
subsequently  had  the  gratification  of  acknowledging 
this  kindness  by  making  Lafayette  a handsome  pres- 
ent, when  he  visited  America  in  1824  in  broken  for- 
tunes. He  moreover  sent  him  a clii>ck  for  the  full 
amouut  of  the  $400.  which  the  marquis  reluctantly 
accepted.  The  word  “fail  ” was  not  in  Mr.  Carey  s 
lexicon,  and,  undaunted  by  his  previous  experience, 
lie  at  once  started  a paper  in  Philadelphia  called  the 
'*  Pennsylvania  Herald,”  the  first  issue  of  which  ap- 
pea  red  on  Jim.  25,  1785,  which  was  the  first  news- 
pnper  in  the  United  States  to  furnish  correct  reports 
of  legislative  debates,  Mr.  Carey  acting  as  his  own 
reporter.  He  became  engaged  in  a bitter  controversy 
with  Col.  Oswald,  who  edited  a rival  journal.  The 
result  was  a duel,  in  which  Mr.  Carey,  who  had 
never  drawn  a trigger  hut  once  before  in  his  life, 
was  shot  through  the  thigh-bone,  aud  laid  up  for 
over  a year.  Mr.  Carey  8 next  venture  was  the 
“ Columbian  Magazine,”  from  which  he  soon  with- 
drew to  start  the  “American  Museum,”  which  ho 
conducted  until  1787.  He  was  married  in  1791  to 
Miss  B.  Flahavan,  a daughter  of  a worthy  citizen, 
who  had  lost  his  fortune  in  the  revolutionary  war. 
He  Boon  afterward  began  printing  and  bookselling  on 
a small  scale.  In  1793  lie  wnsonc  of  Stephen  Girard’s 
most  efficient  assistants  during  the  yellow-fever 
epidemic  that  devastated  Philadelphia.*  Mr.  Carey 
wrote  a thrilling  account  of  the  calamity,  which  was 
a history  of  “ its  rise,  progress,  effects,  and  termina- 
tion.” The  same  year  he  formed  an  Hibernian  as- 
sociation for  the  relief  of  Irish  emigrants.  In 
connection  with  Bishop  White  and  n few  other  Am- 
erican citizens,  Mr.  Carey  formed  the  first  American 
Sunday-school  society.  In  1802  he  was  elected  hv 
the  senate  a director  of  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  position  lie  filled  until  1805.  He  warmly  ad- 
vocated the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  and  wrote  a uumlier  of  vigorous 
articles  for  the  press,  and  pamphlets  which  lie  pub- 
lished and  distributed  at  his  own  expense.  In  1814 
he  began  the  publication  of  the  “Olive  Branch,” 
which  he  regarded  ns  one  of  the  most  important 
steps  of  his  life.  The  author's  purpose  was  to  en- 
deavor by  a candid  publication  of  the  follies  and 
errors  of  both  sides,  to  calm  the  embittered  feelings 
of  the  political  parties.  In  1819  his  “ Vindicia*  lii- 
herniae  " appeared.wbich  wns  a summary  and  denial 
of  the  charges  against  Ireland,  for  the  part  it  wits  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  in  the  massacre  aud  conspiracy 
of  1641.  The  hook  has  been  pronounced  by  the 
highest  authorities  to  be  “the  best  vindication  of 
Ireland  that  was  ever  written.”  He  soon  afterward 
began  liis  essays  In  favor  of  the  protective  system  of 
American  industry,  and  was  for  a number  of  years 
an  untiring  champion  of  this  policy.  Mr.  Carey 
took  an  active  part  in  all  the  leading  charities  of  Ins 
time.  For  many  years  he  hud  a chanty -list,  on  which 
were  the  name's  of  hundreds  to  whom  he  gave  reg- 
ularly every  two  weeks.  His  last  publication  of  any 
note  was  entitled  the  “ Philosophy  of  Common 
Sense.”  He  died  at  Philadelphia.  I*u.,  on  Sept.  17, 
1840,  at  the  age  of  eighty.  His  funeral  showed 
the  universal  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  all 
classes,  and  was,  perhaps,  with  the  exception  of 
that  of  Stephen  Girard,  the  largest  ever  held  in 
Philadelphia. 
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MATHEWS,  James  Macfarlane,  first  chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York 
(1831-89),  was  born  nt  Salem,  N.  Y.,  Mareh  18.  1785. 
His  father,  David  Mathews,  came  to  this  country 
some  time  before  the  Revolution,  and  enlisted  at  the 
commencement  of  the  struggle  for  independence. 
The  sou  displayed  very  early  a taste  for  study,  and 
was  fond  of  books,  which  fact  attracted  the ’atten- 
tion of  his  pastor,  I)r.  Proudfit,  who  encouraged 
him,  and  took  special  interest  in  his  progress.  In 
the  academy  he  was  popular  with  his  teachers,  and 
made  such  rapid  progress  that  he  entered  Union  Col- 
lege in  1801,  two  years  in  ad- 
vance, graduating  with  a high 
reputation  for  scholarship.  He 
returned  to  the  former,  and 
under  the  judicious  instruc- 
tion and  advice  of  Dr.  Proud- 
fit,  began  studying  for  the 
ministry  in  the  Seminary  of 
Dr.  John  M.  Mnson,  ami  was 
graduated  in  1807,  being  one 
of  the  first  who  passed  through 
that  recently  organized  insti- 
tution of  the  Associate  Re- 
formed Church.  Dr.  Mason 
discovered  in  his  student  spec- 
ial qualifications  for  the  work 
of  instruction,  and  at  his  soli- 
citation young  Mathews  was, 
in  1803,  called  to  the  profes- 
sorship of  Biblical  literature,  a 
position  which  he  tilled  with 
marked  ability,  until  he  was  called,  in  1811,  to  take 
charge  of  the  South  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  in 
Garden  street,  in  New  York,  which  was  at  the  time 
but  a struggling  organization.  In  a very  short  time 
the  church  became  one  of  great  strength  and  influ- 
ence, owing  to  his  careful  ministrations.  Dr.  Math- 
ews continued  in  the  active  duties  of  this  ministry 
until  1840,  when  he  was  released  from  pnstoral  work. 
He  was  one  of  nine  gentlemen  who  met,  Dec.  16. 
1829,  to  consider  “ the  establishment  of  a university 
in  the  city  of  New  York  on  a liberal  and  extensive 
scale.”  lie  took  a prominent  part  in  the  founding 
of  the  university,  and,  at  the  opening  of  the  college 
in  1831,  was  choseu  its  first  chancellor,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  for  about  nine  years.  His  interest  in 
its  welfare,  and  the  sacrifices  he  made  to  promote  its 
prosperity,  arc  inqiortaut  points  in  its  history,  and 
were  warmly  appreciated  by  his  co-laborers  m this 
great  enterprise.  Retiring  in  the  year  1839  with  a 
constitution  very  much  broken  by  excessive  labor, 
Dr.  Mathews  took  a much  needed  rest,  but  soon 
turned  his  attention  to  preparing  a course  of  lectures 
on  “The  Bible,  and  Men  of  Learning,”  and  topics 


which  attracted  his  attention  while  chancellor 
These  were  afterwards  delivered  in  various  cities  of 
the  country  before  intelligent  audiences,  aud  highly 
appreciated.  They  were  subsequently  published  and 
widely  circulated.  In  addition,  he  prepared,  in  1864, 
a volume  of  great  interest,  embodying  his  recollec- 
tions of  eminent  men  and  prominent  events.  He 
spent  the  later  years  of  his  life  in  works  of  general 
benevolence,  interesting  him  chiefly  in  the  cause  of 
education,  and  promoting  the  welfare  of  young  men, 
especially  the  medical  students  who  came  to  the  city 
to  pursue  their  studies.  He  invited  them  in  numbers 
to  the  hospitality  of  his  home,  and  gained  their  con- 
fidence, which  enabled  him  to  befriend  them  with 
timely  counsel.  He  was  above  the  ordinary  height, 
of  erect  form  and  fine  physical  development,  and 
possessed  a countenance  of  marked  benevolence  and 
intelligence.  The  bestowal  of  favors  was  a great 
gratification  to  him,  and  he  would  make  great  sacri- 
fices in  order  to  assist  and  oblige  his  friends.  It  was 
supposed  by  some  that  he  was  not  easily  accessible, 
or  friendly,  but  with  those  who  knew  him  he  was  a 
model  of  kinduess  and  amia- 
bility. He  was  gifted  with  rare 
conversational  powers,  and  in 
literary  and  social  circles  he 
was  the  centre  of  attraction, 
and  often  fascinated  the  com- 
pany by  his  fund  of  informs 
tion  aud  timely  anecdotes  of 
men  and  events.  As  a preach- 
er, he  ranked  among  the  most 
acceptable  and  impressive  of 
bis  day.  Among  the  pul- 
pit celebrities  of  New  York 
in  the  early  part  of  the  cen- 
tury. he  held  an  honorable 
position,  and  maintained  the 
reputation  of  being  a solid,  earnest,  and  powerful 
preacher.  In  1819  Yale  College  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  D.D.  After  a lingering  sickness,  dur- 
ing which  he  preserved  his  wonted  gentleness  and 
serenity,  he  died  Jan.  26,  1870,  in  New'  York  city. 

FRiSYIilNGHUYSEN,  Theodore,  statesman 
and  second  chancellor  of  the  University  of  the  City  of 
New  York  (1839-50).  (See  Yol.  III.,  p.  401.) 

FER.BIS,  Isaac,  third  chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  City  of  New  York  (1852-1870),  was  born  in 
New  York  city  Oct.  9,  1798,  the  son  of  Col.  John  and 
Sarah  (Watkins)  Ferris.  His  father  was  a lieutenant- 
colonel  of  artillery,  anil  in  command  of  the  battery 
at  Castle  Garden  during  the  latter  part  of  the  w ar  of 
1812,  when  Isaac  served  as  bombardier.  His  early 
education  was  obtained  under  the  tutelage  of  the 
celebrated  blind  classical  teacher.  Prof.  Ncilson.  lie 
was  graduated  from  Columbia  College  in  1816,  with 
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high  honors,  and  immediately  became  professor  of 
Latin  in  the  Albany  Academy.  Having  taken  up 
the  study  of  theology  under  Rev.  Dr.  John  M.  Mason, 
he  was  graduated  from  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church 
Seminary,  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  in  1820,  and 
one  year  later  became  the  pastor  of  the  church 
there.  He  was  made  trustee  of  Rutgers  College  iu 
1822.  In  1824  he  accepted  a call  to  the  Second  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  During 
his  twelve  years'  ministry  there  he  so  endeared  him- 
self to  the  people  that,  when  he  died,  nearly  forty 
years  afterwards,  the  church  was  draped  in  niourn- 
lug  for  him.  In  1833  he  received  the  degree  of  D.I). 

from  Union  College,  and  iu 
1853  that  of  LL.D.  from 
Columbia  College.  From 
1830  to  1853  he  was  pastor 
of  the  Market  Street  Dutch 
Reformed  Church,  In  New 
York  city,  then  the  fashion- 
able church  in  the  aristo- 
cratic old  Seventh  Ward. 
He  was  formally  years  pres- 
ident of  the  New  York  Suu- 
dny-sehool  Union.  He  or- 
ganized the  board  of  foreign 
misssions  of  the  Dutch 
Church,  and  was  its  presi 
dent.  From  1840  until  his 
death  he  was  a trustee  of 
the  American  Bible  Society, 
and  preached  the  sermon 
at  the  celebration  of  its  fiftieth  anniversary.  He 
planned  and  organized  the  Rutgers  Female  College, 
and  was  for  many  years  its  president.  In  183?  lie 
became  a member  of  the  Council  of  the  University 
of  the  City  of  New’  York,  and  iu  1852  was  made  its 
third  chaucellor,  succeeding  Chancellor  Frelinghuy- 
scn,  who  had  resigned  two  years  liefore.  The  uni- 
versity was  by  his  efforts  relieved  of  debt,  which 
had  seriously  embarrassed  it  from  its  founda- 
tion. When  Chancellor  Ferris  resigned  his  active 
duties  in  1870,  and  became  chancellor  emeritus,  lie 
left  the  institution  in  a must  flourishing  condition. 
In  the  wmrds  of  one  of  the  university’s  most  distin- 
guished graduates,  he  was  “wise  in  instruction,  en- 
thusiastic iu  cucouragemcut,  kindly  in  reproof,  warm 
in  praise,  just  in  punishment;  the  white-haired 
chancellor  was  truly  a model  teacher,  and,  oh.  rarer 
type,  a wise  man  ! ,r  In  appearance.  Dr.  Ferris  was 
tall,  broad  • shouldered,  and  of  commanding  pri«- 
cncc,  combining  great  dignity  with  a most  genial 
and  kindly  manner.  He  died  ut  Roselle,  N.  J.,  June 
18,  1873. 

CROSBY,  Howard,  fourth  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York  (1870-81).  (See 
Vol.  IV.,  p.  198.) 

HALL,  John,  clergyman,  and  fifth  chancellor 
of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  was 
born  of  Seotch-Irish  line  in  County  Armagh,  Ire- 
land, July  31,  1829.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  nin- 
triculated  at  Belfast  College,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  by  winning  prize  after  prize  iu  both  the  un- 
der graduate  and  the  theological  course,  time  and 
again  being  a prize  man  in  Hebrew.  Being  licensed 
to  preach  when  only  twenty,  be  was  enthusiastically 
elected  to  be  “The  Students’  Missionary"  in  the 
western  part  of  Ireland,  and  even  in  this  humble 
position  he  showed  the  zeal  and  fidelity  to  duty  which 
iiavc  gained  for  his  later  labors  a national  reputa- 
tion. The  character  of  his  work  wa«  seen  even  out- 
side the  limits  of  his  humble  missionticld,  and  three 
veers  later  lie  was  installed  pastor  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  at  Armagh.  Here  he  labored  for 
five  years,  and  iu  1858  the  Church  of  Mary's  Abbey 
(now  Rutland  Square),  in  Dublin,  prevailed  upon 
him  to  accept  a call,  aud  here,  as  elsewhere,  he 


stood  among  the  leaders.  While  in  this  charge  he 
was  editor-in-chief  of  “The  Evangelical  Witness," 
aud  advocated  the  cause  of  popular  education;  and 
in  recognition  of  his  services  iu  this  direction,  the 
Queen  bestowed  upon  him  the  honorary  appoint- 
ment of  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion for  Irelaud,  in  which  position 
he  continued  very  acceptably  dur- 
ing his  residence  at  Dublin.  The 
general  assembly  of  the  Presbyter- 
ian church  iu  Irelaud  commission- 
ed him  their  delegate  to  the  Pres- 
byterian churches  of  the  United 
States  iu  1807,  and,  as  a result  of 
this  visit,  he  was,  after  his  return 
home,  unanimously  called  to  his 
present  field  of  labor — the  Fifth 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  in 
New  York  city.  His  labors  in  the 
new  field  began  Nov.  8,  1867, 
where  his  success  has  been  such 
as  even  his  most  ardent  admirers 
could  scarcely  have  predicted. 

The  congregation  rapidly  increas- 
ed in  numbers  and  influence,  and 
a new  church  was  erected  in  1873-74  on  the  corner 
of  Fifth  avenue  and  Fifty-fifth  street,  fronting  on 
Fifth  avenue.  This  edifice,  which  is  probably  the 
largest  Presbyterian  church  in  the  world,  cost  a round 
million  of  dollars.  The  congregation  is  one  of  tbo 
wealthiest  owing  allegiance  to  the  Presbyterian  sys- 
tem. About  $125,000  a year  is  given  for  eharitablo 
purposes,  and  the  mission  work  directly  supported 
and  carried  on  by  this  church  ramifies  in  all  direc- 
tions. Strangers  visiting  New  York,  who  hap|>cn 
into  the  regular  services,  are  impr«*ssed  with  the 
chaste  simplicity  of  the  interior  decorations  of  the 
church,  the  surroundings  well  comporting  with  the 
services  themselves;  and  visitors  cany  away  the 
feeling  of  having  received  a warm  though  unosten- 
tatious welcome.  The  preacher  is  very  tall,  and 
heavily  built  in  proportion,  and  his  smooth-shaven, 
kindly  face,  and  striking  figure  clothed  in  the  Gene- 
van gown,  hold  all  attention  as  he  persuades  and  in- 
structs the  vast  congregation.  Ills  sermons  seem  to 
be  extemporaneous,  but  such  is  not  the 
case ; they  are  carefully  written,  either 
completely  or  in  part,  but  he  never  takes 
the  manuscript  with  him  into  the  pulpit. 
According  to  the  testimony  of  a member 
of  his  family,  he  preaches  bis  sermons  al- 
most exactly  as  they  are  written.  His  pas- 
toral work  is  done  most  systematically, 
and  lie  gives  notice  from  his  pulpit  of  the 
parts  of  the  city”  he  expects  to  visit  on 
given  days.  Until  recently,  the  musical 
part  of  the  services  was  led  only  by  a 
prcccutor,  but  now  (1891)  the  precentor  is 
assisted  by  a male  quartette.  The  singing 
is  exclusively  congregational.  In  1881  Dr. 

Hall  was  made  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  City  of  New  York,  suc- 
ceeding the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Howard  Cros- 
by, and  held  the  post  for  nearly  ten 
years  without  drawing  any  salary.  In 
the  spring  of  1891  he  retired  from  the 
position,  on  account  of  increased  de- 
mands upon  his  time  iu  all  directions.  He  was 
succeeded  in  tin-chancellorship  by  the  vice-chancellor, 
the  Rev.  Henry  Mitchell  MacCracken,  D.I),.  LL.D. 
Dr.  Hull  has  received  tliedcgreesof  D.D.  and  LL.D. 
In  1875  he  was  the  Lyman  Beecher  lecturer  in  the 
Yale  Theological  School,  where  he  has  since  that 
time  been  a special  lecturer,  delivering  an  annual 
course  at  that  institution.  He  has  been  a large  con- 
tributor to  both  religious  and  secular  journals,  and 
hits  also  written  several  popular  religious  books. 
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MacGBAdEEN,  Henry  Mitchell,  clergyman, 
and  sixth  chancellor  of  the  University  of  the  City  of 
New  York  (1891 — ),  was  horn  in  Oxford,  O.,  Sept.  28, 
1840.  His  paternal  great-grandfathers,  both  of  Scotch 
blood,  fought  in  the  Revolution  on  the  American 
side.  Henry  MacC'rucken  falling  in  leading  the  de- 
fence of  a post  in  the  Susquehanna  Valley.  His 
mother  was  of  English  and  Scotch-Irish  blood;  she 
founded  a young  women’s  school  at  Oxford,  O.,  the 
seat  of  the  Miami  University.  From  this  university 
he  was  graduated  in  his  sev- 
enteenth year,  and  became, 
first  a teacher  of  classics,  and 
afterwards  a superintendent 
of  public  schools.  He  stud- 
ied theology  at  the  U.  P. 
Seminary  at  Xenia,  O.,  where 
he  remained  two  years,  and 
completed  his  course  at 
Princeton,  N.  J..  where  he 
was  graduated  in  1868.  He 
was  immediately  called  to 
Westminster  Church,  at  Col- 
umbus. O.,  of  which  he  was 
pastor  for  four  years,  having 
a parish  made  up  largely  of 
professional  men.  Heserv<sl 
upon  a committee  of  three  of 
the  Ohio  Synod,  in  founding 
the  University  of  Wooster  in 
1866.  In  1867  he  went  abroad  upon  leavcof  absence, 
actiug  as  a deputy  to  the  Free  Church  Assembly  in 
Edinburgh,  and  the  Assembly  in  Dublin.  His  ad- 
dress to  the  former  was  published.  Deciding  to  re- 
sume study,  he  resigned  his  parish  and  sjieut  a winter 
at  Ttlbingen  and  Berlin  Universities.  Upon  his 
return  home  he  became  pastor  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Toledo,  O.,  and  while  filling  this 
position,  was  active  as  an  ecclesiast  and  writer.  The 

General  Assembly 
minutes  of  1870 
credit  him  with  pro- 
posing the  Presby- 
terian Tercentenary 
movement  of  1872, 
which  led  to  wide 
results.  He  publish- 
ed, among  other 
writings,  “ Lives  of 
the  Leaders,”  a vol- 
ume of  900  pages, 
chiefly  from  the 
German.  In  1881  he 
was  elected  chan- 
cellor and  professor 
of  philosophy  of  the 
Western  Lnfversity 
of  Pennsylvania. 
He  was  instrument- 
al in  removing  this 
college  in  1882  from 
Pittsburgh  to  Alle- 
gheny, and  in  plac- 
ing it.  upon  a more 
hojHdul  foundation. 
On  July  4, 1884,  he 
gave  the  historical 
nddressatthe  Scotch-Irish  Reunion  at  Belfast.  Ireland. 
Inthisyear  he  was  called  to  the  University  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  first  as  professor  of  philosophy,  then  as 
executive  officer,  with  the  title  of  vice-chancellor,  and, 
in  1891, upon  the  resignationof  CliancellorHall.hewas 
made  chancellor.  Among  the  events  of  hisadminis- 
tration  have  t>eon  the  opening  of  the  graduate  Semi- 
nary; the  founding  of  the  School  of  Pedagogy:  the 
alliance  between  the  University  and  the  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1890;  the  purchase  of  “ Uni- 


versity Heights,"  the  new  site  of  the  University 
College  ana  the  School  of  Engineering,  between 
Morns  Heights  and  Fordham  Heights,  New  York, 
in  1892;  the  removal  of  the  college  there  in  1894; 
and  the  founding  there  of  a system  of  college  halls, 
including  a library,  which  will  have  cost  by  1896 
over  $600,000;  also  in  1894-95  the  erection,  at  a 
cost  of  $700,000.of  an  eleveu-story  buildingon  the  east 
side  of  Washington  Square,  in  which  the  topmost  stor- 
ies are  adapted  to  the  needsof  the  University  School 
of  Law  and  Pedagogy,  the  council  room,  and  chan- 
cellor’s office.  He  is  vice-president  of  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Crime,  and  aa  such  nominated 
to  its  presidency  l)r.  Charles  Henry  Parkhurat  in 
1891.  He  was  the  formal  mover  in  the  general  as- 
sembly of  1890  for  a committee  to  revise  the  West- 
minster Confession.  The  degree  of  D.D.  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  Wittenberg  (Ohio)  College  in 
1878,  anti  LL.D.  by  his  alma  mater  iu  1887.  Dr. 
MacCracken’s  untiring  energy,  wise  discretion, 
and  thorough  knowledge  of  men,  make  him  a safe 
counselor  and  a successful  administrator.  No  one 
person  in  the  sixty  years’  history  of  the  University 
of  the  City  of  New  York  has  done  so  much  for  its 
prosperity  as  a school  of  high  learning,  and  this  by  a 
remarkable  attention,  both  to  the  general  manage- 
ment of  the  university,  and  also  to  the  minutest  de- 
tails. Notwithstanding  these  increasing  labors,  his 
interest  in  all  public  questions  has  not  failed,  and  his 
essays  on  educational  and  financial  subjects  have 
commanded  general  attention. 

MOTT,  Valentine,  surgeon,  was  born  at  Glen 
Cove,  L.  I.,  Aug.  20,  1785.  His  first  American  an- 
cestor, Adam  Mott,  who  settled  on  Long  Island 
about  1660,  was  one  of  the  original  disciples  of  George 
Fox,  the  founder  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  His 
father.  Henry  Mott,  was  a physician,  practising  iu 
New  York  city  and  for  a while  at  Newton,  L.  I., 
where  the  boy  received  a classical  education  at  a 
private  seminnrv.  In  1804  young  Mott  liecame  a 
pupil  of  his  kinsman,  Dr.  Valentine  Scamau,  a 
skilled  and  enlightened  physician,  and  a man  of  rare 
benevolence  and  humanity.  Under  his  fostering 
care  and  guidance  the  young  student  became  imbued 
with  that  intense  love* of  Ins  profession  which  ani- 
mated him  throughout  his  career.  He  remained 
with  Dr.  Seaman  until  1807  when,  after  attending 
the  full  course  of  lectures  at  Columbia  College,  ho 
was  graduated  from  that  institution.  Ambitious  to 
attain  the  highest  rank  in  his  profession,  he  went  to 
London  and  placed  himself  under  the  tuition  of  Ast- 
ley  Cooper,  who  was  then  near  the  zenith  of  his 
fame.  With  him  he  spent  his  time  principally  in 
the  study  of  practical  anatomy  by  the  dissective 
method,  in  and  out  of  the  hospitals,  while  diligently 
attending  the  lectures  of  some  of  the  greatest  sur- 
geons of  the  day.  He  next  spent  a year  at  the  cele- 
brated school  of  medicine  in  Edinburgh,  where  ho 
received  instruction  from  some  of  the  most  skilful 
practitioners  and  teachers  of  the  medical  profession. 
In  the  autumn  of  1809  he  returned  to  New  York,  and 
in  the  following  winter,  after  a private  course  of  lec- 
tures on  surgery,  he  was  appointed  by  his  alma  ma- 
ter to  the  chair  of  surgery.  Three  years  later  the 
medical  facultv  of  Columbia  College  was  merged  in 
the  College1  of  Phvsicians  and  Surgeons,  and  Dr. 
Mott,  continued  in  the  institution  until  1826  when,  in 
consequence  of  certain  offensive  actions  ou  the  part 
of  the  trustees,  he  and  his  colleagues,  all  men  of  dis- 
tinguished ability.  withdrew  in  a body  and  founded 
n new  school  under  the  auspices  of  Rutgers  College. 
In  1830,  however,  the  institution,  in  spite  of  a pros- 
jierous  career,  was  compelled  to  close  its  doors  on 
account  of  a defect  in  its  charter  respecting  the  grant- 
ing of  degrees.  The  four  years  which  had  elapsed 
since  Dr.  Mott  left  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
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Surgeons  had  sufficed  to  soften  nsperities,  and  lie 
returned  to  that  institution  as  professor  of  operative 
surgery  aud  surgical  aud  pathological  anatomy,  con- 
tinuing there  until  failing  health  forced  liim  to  give 
up  his  labors  and  seek  rest  aud  relaxation.  Accord- 
ingly, in  185)5  he  resigned,  and  in  quest  of  renewed 
strength  and  vigor  set  sail  for  Europe,  whither  his 
reputation  as  one  of  the  foremost  surgeons  of  the  age 
had  preceded  him.  He  hastened  to  London  to  greet 
his  old  master,  Sir  Aslley,  and  afterwards  visited 
several  of  the  countries  on  the  continent,  returning 
to  the  United  States  after  an  absence  of  sixteen 
months.  Findingthat  his  health  was  not  thoroughly 
re-established,  he  again  embarked  for  Europe,  and 
this  time  establishing  his  headquarters  in  Paris,  made 
annual  excursions  into  the  countries  bordering  the 
eastern  Mediterranean,  ami  making  a special  visit  to 
the  ancient  city  of  Epidaurus,  the  birthplace  of  Es- 
culapius,  as  the  Mecca  of  his  pilgrimage.  In  one  of 
these  journeys,  when  visiting  Constantinople,  he  was 
called  u|M>n  to  remove  a tumor  from  the  head  of 
Sultan  Abdul  Medjid,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  suc- 
cess in  the  operation  by  being  invested  with  the  Order 
of  the  Mcdjidieh.  He  finally  bade  adieu  to  Europe 
iu  1841,  completely  restored  to  health,  having  been 
flattered  everywhere  with  the  homage  of  men  in  the 
most  exalted  walks  in  life;  having  been  treated  in 
Paris  with  especial  courtesy  and  consideration  by 
the  “Citizen  King”  and  his  fam- 
ily; and  having  enjoyed  the  dis 
tinguLshed  companionship  of  the 
brilliant  military  surgeon,  Baron 
I gte  Larrey,  who  had  accompanied  Na- 

ffiSn  poleon  through  his  marvelous  ca- 
reer from  battlefield  to  battlefield. 
During  his  absence  from  America, 
I)r.  Mott  had  been  unanimously 
elected  in  1840  professor  of  surgery 
and  president  of  the  medical  fac- 
ulty of  the  University  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  and  he  continued 
in  tills  office,  besides  being  surgeon 
of  the  New  York  Hospital,  until 
his  resignation  in  1850,  when  he 
once  more  crowed  the  Atlantic. 
Under  his  direction  the  school 
rose  rapidly  iuto  prominence,  the 
pupils  m its  classes  ranging  from 
850  to  400  annually,  and  including  many  students 
from  abroad.  On  his  return  in  the  autumn  of 
1851  Dr.  Mott  again  entered  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  us  professor  of  operative  surgery 
and  surgical  anatomy,  but  abandoned  this  position  in 
1853toliecome  emeritus  professorof  surgery  inthe  uni- 
versity, wiiicb  office  lie  held  up  to  t he  time  of  hisdeatli. 
He  was  but  thirl  v-thrcc  years  old  when  liesprang  at  a 
bound  into  the  foremost  rank  of  the  illustrious  sur- 
geons of  bis  day  by  an  operation  which  liad  never  been 
performed  before.  This  was  the  ligation  of  the  inno- 
minate arterv,  u small  vessel  not  much  more  than  an 
iuch  in  length,  rising  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  the 
great  trunk  of  the  arterial  system,  in  fearful  proximity 
to  the  heart,  Tho operation  was  performed, Mav  11. 
1818,  upon  a Massachusetts  sailor  named  Michael  Date- 
inau,  fifty-seven  years  of  age.  who  was  suffering  from 
an  aneurism  of  the  right  subclavian  artery.  Although 
after  everything  had  seemed  to  go  well  and  promise 
ultimate  recovery,  secondary  hemorrhage  set  in  on  the 
twenty-third  day  and  the  patient  expired  of  exhaus- 
tion on  the  twenty-sixth,  the  case  fully  proved  the 
practicability  ami  even  the  Justice  of  the  operation. 
The  great  German  surgeon,  Von  Graefe,  of  Berlin, 
repeated  it  three  years  later,  but  again  the  patient 
perished,  this  time  on  the  sixty-seventh  day,  and  it 
was  not  until  1884  tlia*  the  operation  was  successfully 
performed.  In  18C1  Dr.  Mott  excised  the  right  side 
of  the  lower  jaw  of  a young  womuu  afflicted  with 


osteo-sarcoma,  after  having  secured  the  primitive 
carotid  artery ; and  in  three  later  instances  success- 
fully removed  the  bone  at  the  temporo-maxillary 
articulation.  In  1824  he  performed,  on  a ten-year- 
old  kd,  an  amputation  of  the  hip  joint,  by  w’hich 
operation  nearly  a fourth  of  the  entire  human  body  is 
removed.  This  was  long  supposed  to  have  been  the 
first  operation  of  the  kind  in  America,  but  it  subse- 
quently came  to  light  that  Dr.  Mott  had  been,  un- 
known to  himself,  forestalled  ns  far  bnck  as  1808  by 
I)r.  Walter  Brasbear,  of  Bardstown.  Ky.  In  1827 
he  ligated  the  common  iliac  artery  for  an  extensive 
aneurism  of  the  external  iliac  arteiy,  a most  difficult 
o{iemiion  attempted  but  once  before,  in  1812,  by 
Dr.  William  Gibson,  professor  of  surgery  in  the 
University  of  Maryland,  aud  then  without  success. 
In  the  present  instance,  however,  the  patient  recov- 
ered. The  most  arduous  nnd  dangerous  operation 
ever  performed  bv  Dr.  Mott,  one  he  was  wont  to 
call  liis  "Waterloo  operation,”  was  the  excis- 
ion, in  1828,  of  the  collar  bono  for  osteo- sarcoma. 
An  immense  tumor,  the  size  of  a man's  doubled  fist, 
had  formed  rapidly  and  contracted  extensive  and 
powerful  adhesions,  involving  not  only  large  arteries, 
veins,  and  nerves,  imt  even  the  pleura  and  the  lung 
itself.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  exclude  air 
from  the  external  jugular  vein,  tiie  admittance  of 
which  would  have  placed  the  patient’s  life  iu  instant 
jeopardy,  so  that  vessel  lia«l  to  be  seemed  liy  two 
ligatures.  It  was  further  found  necessary  to  tie  no 
less  than  forty  arteries,  “an  occurrence,’’  ns  Dr. 
Gross  remarks,  “ probably  without  a parallel  iu  the 
history  of  surgety,”  and  made  all  the  more  remnrk- 
nble  by  the  fact  of  the  patient’s  complete  recovery.  Yet 
more  than  thirty'  years  elapsed  liefore  any  other  sur- 
geon had  sufficient  faith  in  his  knowledge,  dexteritv, 
and  coolness,  to  perform  a similar  operation,  fn 
185)0  Dr.  Mott  had  the  rare  satisfaction  of  curing  a 
case  of  cleft-spine  in  a child  n'nc  years  of  age,  when 
he  removed  a large  tumor  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
back.  This  success  lie  duplicated  later  in  the  case 
of  an  infant  hut  nine  days  old,  iu  which  the  cervico- 
dorsal  region  was  involved.  In  1841  his  fame  wns 
still  further  augmented  bv  the  successful  perform- 
ance of  an  operation,  which,  though  not  the  first  of 
its  kind,  was  by  fur  the  most  considerable  and  diffi- 
cult. This  was  the  removal  of  an  immense  fibrous 
tumor,  which  filled  up  the  entire  nostril  and  dipped 
far  down  into  the  pharynx.  In  older  to  gain 
access  to  the  growth.  Dr.  Mott  had  to  divide  the 
nasal  and  maxillary  bones  in  front  of  the  face.  In 
tho  treatment  of  hare-lip  and  lockjaw  he  possessed 
peculiar  skill,  one  aggravated  case  of  the  latter  com- 
ing to  his  notice  as  early  as  1812,  when  he  was  suc- 
cessful iu  effecting  a restitution.  After  considerable 
reflection,  he  invented,  iu  1822,  an  instrument  upon 
the  screw  and  lever  principle,  with  which  to  pry 
o|>cn  lite  jaw  after  the  inodular  tissues  had  been  cut 
out.  No  surgeon,  it  may  bo  confidently  asserted, 
ever  excelled  him  in  the  treatment  of  lithotomy.  He 
concurred  with  his  famous  Scotch  contemporary. 
Dr.  Uoliert  Liston,  in  his  condemnation  of  the  gor- 
get, and  invariably  used  the  bistoury  and  the  lateral 
method.  Once  lie  removed  a stone  weighing  seven- 
teen ounces,  two  drachms,  the  largest  ever  taken  out 
of  a living  body;  and  altogether  he  ojierated  no  less 
then  105  times,  losing  only  seven  patients,  a ratio  of 
but  one  iu  twenty-three.  The  reputation  of  Dr.  Mott 
as  an  ojiemtor  had  become  worldwide  long  liefore  hits 
career  closed.  He  possessed  in  the  highest  degree  all 
the  qualifications  for  n successful  operator — keenness 
of  vision,  steadiness  of  nerve,  nnd  instant  readiness 
of  resource,  combined  with  a physical  hardihood  that 
seemed  capable  of  withstanding  all  sense  of  fatigue. 
His  left  band  was  little  less  skilled  than  the  right  in 
the  manipulation  of  the  scalpel,  inthe  dexterous  use 
of  which  he  was  never  excelled,  and  but  seldom 
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equaled.  Yet  with  all  these  advantages  he  never 
would  consent  to  perform  an  o|>eratiou  until  he  had 
become  convinced  of  its  absolute  necessity.  He 
loved  not  the  knife  for  the  knife's  sake.  His  abso- 
lute conscientiousness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  his 
superiority  to  the  great  majority  of  the  surgeons  of 
his  day,  was  further  manifested  in  his  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  science  of  therapeutics,  which 
enabled  him  always  to  adopt  such  after-treatment  of 
his  patients  as  should  most  surely  conduce  to  their 
rapid  recover}'  from  the  effects  of  the  operation, 
lie  invented  not  a few  surgical  and  obstetrical  im- 

{ dements,  and  was  always  an  eager  welcomer  of  the 
nventions  and  improvements  of  his  contemporaries. 
One  of  his  biographers.  Dr.  Samuel  U.  Gross,  in  his 
work  published  at  Philadelphia  in  1866,  says  of  him: 
“ Of  the  many  thousand  operations  which  he  per- 
formed, only  a vert*  few  need  be  specified  to  show 
that  the  great  reputation  founded  upon  them  was 
justly  deserved.  The  name  of  Churchill  is  not  more 
indissolubly  associated  with  the  battle  of  Blenheim, 
or  that  of  Wellington  witli  Waterloo,  than  is  the 
name  of  Valentine  Molt  with  the  history  of  surgery 
in  the  first  hnlf  of  the  nineteenth  century.  What 
they,  and  others  like  them,  accomplished  witli  the 
sword,  aided  by  hordes  of  soldiers,  ho  accomplished 
silently  and  alone,  witli  the  knife.  His  victories  and 
triumphs  were  no  less  real  than  theirs.”  As  a lec- 
turer ids  career  was  a somewhat  checkered  one,  l>c- 
ginuing  with  a private  course  on  anatomy  nfter  his 
first  return  from  Europe,  and  l>cing  continued  at  in- 
tervals in  various  schools  and  hospitals  in  New  York. 
Ills  lectures  were  never  committed  to  memory  nor 
even  written  out,  but  delivered  from  well-digested 
notes.  Both  subject-matter  and  illustrations  were 
largely  drawn  from  his  own  experience;  theories,  as 
such,  receiving  hut  scaut  courtesy.  His  prominence 
as  a public  teacher  was  early  established,  and  thou- 
sands of  diplomas  bearing  his  signature  attested  his 
popularity  and  the  affectionate  zeal  of  ids  pupils,  by 
wbom  he  delighted  in  lioing  surrounded,  watching 
their  progress  with  an  unfeigned  enthusiasm  which 
could  not  fail  to  communicate  itself  to  them.  He 
collected  a large  museum  of  pathological  specimens, 
the  product  principally  of  his  own  surgical  opera- 
tions, but  the  collection,  witli  its  illustrated  catalogue, 
was  consu med  in  the  fire  which  destroyed  the  Uni- 
versity Medical  College  in  1666.  Dr.  Mott  was  offi- 
cially connected  with  many  charitable  institutions. 
Many  of  his  most  brilliant  oiiemtious  were  performed 
in  the  New  York  Hospital,  which  he  finally  quit  in 
1850.  For  fifteen  years  subsequently  he  was  senior 
consulting  surgeon  to  Bellevue  Hospital,  ami  at  vari- 
ous periods  in  Ids  active  career  he  was  similarly  con- 
nected with  St.  Vincent’s,  St.  Luke’s,  the  Women’s, 
and  the  Hebrew  Hospitals.  Honors  were  showered 
upon  1dm.  The  University  of  Edinburgh  conferred 
upon  1dm  the  honorary  degree  of  M.D.,  and  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York  that  of  LL.D. 
in  1651.  He  was  elected  an  Honorary  Fellow  by  the 
Imperial  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Paris,  the  Paris 
Clinical  Society,  the  Medical  and  Cldrurgical  Society 
of  London,  the  Medical  Society  of  Brussels,  and  life 
King  and  Queen’s  College  of  Physicians  of  Ireland, 
which  during  two  centuries  of  existence  had  elected 
but  twcnty-sTx  foreigners  to  membership,  and  never 
previously  an  American.  He  was  aiso  made  a For- 
eign Associate  of  the  Institute  of  France,  founded 
by  Napoleon;  a member  of  the  medical  societies  of 
Berlin  and  Athens,  and  of  numerous  stntes  of  the 
Union.  It  is  a matter  for  regret  that  l)r.  Mott 
was  strongly  adverse  to  literary  composition. 
The  only  volume  of  any  size  which  issued  from 
his  peu  was  published  in  1842.  on  his  return 
from  his  foreign  tour,  entitled,  “Travels  in  Eurojic 
and  the  East.”  In  the  same  year  and  the  two  fol- 
lowing, he  supervised  the  translation  by  Dr.  Peter 


8.  Townsend,  of  Prof.  Velpeau’s  treatise  on  “Opera- 
tive Surgery,”  a monument  of  learning  and  research, 
to  which  he  wrote  an  elaborate  preface,  and  con- 
tributed in  addition  several  hundred  jrnges  of  notes 
and  illustrative  mutter  drawn  mainly  from  bis  own 
previously  published  cases  and  re(»orts.  Some  of 
these  had  apiiearedas  longago  as  1818  in  the  “ New 
York  Medical  and  Surgical  Register,”  founded  by 
him  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Alexander  II.  Stevens, 
On  the  model  of  the  celebrated  “Dublin  Hospital 
Reports,”  but  unfortunately  the  periodical  failed  to 
survive  its  first  year.  In  his  preface  to  Velpeau’s 
work,  Dr.  Mott  makes  mention  of  his  early  and  fre- 
quent use  of  the  curvilinear  incision,  the  suiH*riority 
of  which  in  o|»erations  on  the  jaws  and  in  resections 
of  the  bones  generally  the  eminent  Freuch  surgeon 
clearly  establishes,  hut  fails  to  ascribe  the  main  credit 
of  the’ improvement  to  the  genius  of  his  American  con- 
temporary, to  whom  it  rightly  lielongs.  In  1862  Dr. 
Mott,  at  the  request  of  the  U.  S.  sanitary  commission, 
prepared  a paper  on  the  use  of  nnesthetics  for  the  bene- 
fit of  army  surgeons,  and  shortly  afterwards  another, 
intended  mainly  for  the  use  of  wounded  soldiers  on 
the  battlefield,  on  the  means  of  suppressing  hemor- 
rhage in  gunshot  wounds.  His  other  published 
writings  consist  almost  exclusively  of  addresses  and 
lectures,  introductory  or  valedictory,  with  a few 
contributions  to  the  “Transactions’’  of  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  one  to  the  London 
Medical  ami  Chirurgical  Society,  oil  a rare  ami  pecu- 
liar skin  tumor,  which  he  was  the  first  to  describe, 
and  to  which  he  gave  the  name  “ pachydermatocele.  ” 
From  his  pen  we  have  also  a " Sketch  of  the  Life  of 
I)r.  Wright  Post,”  and  a “Eulogy”  on  his  most  in- 
timate and  life-long  friend,  Dr."  John  Wakefield 
Francis  (1861).  Beyond  the  notes  with  which  he 
prepared  his  lectures,  he  left  no  MSS.  “Mott’s 
Cliniqiies,”  an  abstract  of  his  later  clinical  lectures, 
was  published  in  1860  by  Dr.  Samuel  Ward  Fran- 
cis, a son  of  his  friend.  I)r.  Mott  married,  in  1819, 
Louisa  Dunmore  Mums,  who,  after  his  death,  pur- 
chased, at  a cost  of  $30,000,  as  an  enduring 
monument  to  the  memory  of  her  husbuud,  a fine 
building  ul  64  Madison  avenue,  for  the  Mott  Me- 
morial Library,  which,  iu  1866,  was  incorporated  by 
an  act  of  the  legislature  of  New'  York.  It  contains, 
besides  what  remained  of  liia 
valuable  specimens  of  healthy 
and  morhiu  auatomy,  a library 
of  4,000  volumes  on  medical  ana 
surgical  topics,  to  which  all  med- 
ical students  and  practitioners 
are  admitted.  Dr.  Mott  died  in 
New  York  city,  Apr.  26,  1865. 

HAMMER,  Frederick  Os- 
car, secretary,  was  born  in  St. 

Paul,  Minn.,  Aug.  11,  1665,  son 
of  Jacob  Hammer,  a prominent 
pioneer  manufacturer  of  the 
city.  He  was  educated  in  the 
public  and  private  schools  and 
at  college,  and  was  graduated 
in  1881.  Shortly  after  leav- 
ing school  he  secured  employ- 
ment iu  the  registry  department 
of  the  past  - office,  and  not 
finding  it  agreeable  to  his  taste  he  resigned,  and  ac- 
cepteu  the  position  of  assistant  secretary  of  the  Hail 
and  Stonn  Insurance  Co.  of  St.  Paul,  which  position 
he  held  until  the  dissolution  of  the  company  in 
1888.  llis  nhility  as  secretary  being  recognized,  he 
was  made  secretary  of  the  Capitol  Building  Society, 
the  Minnesota  Savings  and  Loau  Society,  and  the 
Qcrmania  Loau  and  Building  Association,  through 
which  organizations,  as  the  result  of  co-operative 
savings,  at  least  1,000  homes  had  in  1895  been  secur- 
ed and  paid  for  beyond  the  limit  of  danger  toinvest- 
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ora,  and  besides  he  has  charge  of  several  private 
estates.  He  is  a member  of  the  Minnesota  Building 
Association  League,  of  the  Commercial  Club  of  St. 
Paul,  and  a number  of  other  social  organizations. 
Mr.  Hammer  was  married  on  Apr.  10,  1890,  to 
Lavanche  Imogene,  daughter  of  Edwin  Baruum, 
of  Loomis,  Neb. 

MARDEN,  George  Augustus,  journalist,  was 
born  in  Mont  Vernon,  N.  H.,  Aug.  9,  1889,  son  of 
Benjamin  and  Betsev  (Buss)  Marden.  His  elemen- 
tary education  was  obtaiued  at  the  district  school,  and 
afterward,  through  his  own  persistent  exertions,  and 
by  means  of  money  earned  at  his  trade  as  a shoe- 
maker, and  by  teaching  school,  he  fitted  himself  for 
college,  matriculating  at  Dartmouth  in  1857,  and 
was  graduated  in  1861.  In  Nov- 
ember, 1861,  he  enlisted  as  a pri- 
vate in  the  2d  regiment,  Berdan’s 
U.  8.  sharpshooters,  received  a 
warrant  os  sergeant,  and  was  af- 
terward detailed  as  clerk  at  Col. 
Beni an’s  headquarters  in  Wash- 
ington. He  served,  in  1862,  iu 
the  army  of  the  Potomac,  with 
the  1st  regiment  of  sharpshoot- 
ers uuder  Col.  Berdan,  aud  in 
July.  1862,  was  commissioned 
by  Gov.  Berry  of  New  Hamp- 
shire first  lieutenant  and  quar- 
termaster of  that  regiment,  which 
rank  he  held  until  Septem- 
ber, 1864,  when  the  regiment 
was  mustered  out  of  the  ser- 
vice. Meantime,  much  of  his 
service  was  as  acting  assist- 
ant adjutant-general  of  the  brigade  in  which  the  reg- 
iment served,  in  which  capacity  he  was  in  the  battles 
of  Chaucellorsville  aud  Gettysburg.  Upon  his  re- 
turn to  his  lintivc  state  lie  studied  law  at  Con- 
cord, and  in  1865  became  editor  of  the  “ Kanawha 
Republican,”  published  at  Charleston,  W.  Va.  Iu 
1866  he  returned  to  New  Hampshire,  and  edited,  for 
Adit. -Gen.  Head,  the  history  of  the  various  stato 
regiments.  In  1807  he  removed  to  Boston  aud  took 
a positiou  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  “ Daily  Ad- 
vertiser." In  Septemtwr  of  that  year  he  joints!  in 
the  purchase  of  the  “ Daily  Courier  ” aud  the 
•*  Weekly  Journal " of  Lowell,  and  removed  to  that 
city  and  assumed  the  jmsition  of  editor-in-chief  of 
both  papers.  In  1872  Mr.  Marden  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  house  of  representa- 
tives, serving  one  year  (1873).  In  1874  he  was  elected 
clerk  of  the  house,  and  successively  re-elected,  serv- 
ing nine  consecutive  years.  Iu  1882  lie  was  elected 
a member  of  the  house,  and  served  as  its  speaker  for 
two  terms  (1883-84).  In  1885  he  was  a member  of 
tlie  Massachusetts  senate.  In  1888  Gov.  Ames  ap- 
pointed him  a trustee  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College,  which  position  he  resigned  the  same 
year,  on  being  elected  treasurer  ami  receiver-general 
of  Massachusetts  for  1889.  He  was  re-electcu  to  the 
trcasurersliip  each  successive  year  for  four  years — 
five  years  was  the  limit  provided  iu  the  state  constitu- 
tion for  the  continuous  service  of  an  individual. 
Mr.  Marden  was  a delegate  from  the  seventh  con- 
gressional district  to  the  Republican  national  con- 
vention held  in  Chicago  in  1880,  aud  was  one  of  the 
historic  “ Old  Guard  ’’  of  306  who  voted  for  the 
nomination  of  Gen.  Grant  for  president.  He  was 
the  first  commander  of  Post  42G.A.R..  of  Lowell, 
and  is  a mcmlierof  the  Massachusetts  Commandery 
of  the  Loyal  Is'gion  of  the  United  States.  He  was 
married.  I)ee.  10,  1867,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Da- 
vid Fiske,  of  Nashua.  N.  II.,  and  they  have  two 
sons:  Philip  Sanford,  who  was  graduated  from  Dart- 
mouth College,  class  of  189-1,  and  Roliert  Piske,  a 
member  of  the  class  of  1898,  same  college.  On  Jan.  1, 


1895,  the  “Lowell  Courier”  and  “ Lowell  Citizen” 
were  purchased  by  a new  corporation,  and  Mr.  Marden 
was  elected  editor-in-chief  of  both  papers.  Mr.  Mar- 
den was  the  jioet  for  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  at 
Dartmouth  College  at  commencement  in  1875,  and 
of  the  Alumni  Association  of  Dartmouth  at  com- 
mencement iu  1888.  He  was  a guest,  and  one  of 
the  s{>eakers,  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Society  of  New  York  Forefathers’  Day  iu  1889, 
and  again  in  1891. 


MENDENHALL,  Richard  Junius,  hanker 

and  floriculturist,  was  bom  in  Jamestown,  N.C.,Nov. 
25,  1828,  son  of  Richard  Mendenhall,  a tauner.  His 
first  American  ancestor.  John  Mendenhall,  was  a com- 
panion of  William  Penu,  and  emigratea  with  him, 
settling  in  Pennsylvania.  His  early  life  was  spent 
on  his  father’s  farm  aud  at  work  in  the  tannery,  and 
his  literary  education  was  acquired  at  the  village 
school  and  at  a Quaker  boarding  school  at  New 
Garden,  N.  C.,  and  the  celebrated  Friends’  School 
at  Providence,  R.  I.  When  he  was  fourteen  vears 
old  he  served  in  the  post-office  at  Greensboro’,  N.  C. 
as  a clerk,  and  afterwards  in  a store  of  his  uncle’s  in 
his  native  village.  He  taught  school  for  a time  hi 
North  Falmouth,  Mass.,  aud  afterwards  was  engaged 
in  tho  building  of  a railroad  tunnel  in  Ohio,  enjpneer- 
iug  on  a Nortli  Carolina  railroad  and  with  a survey- 
ing party  in  Iowa.  He  continued  bis  studies  in 
civil  engineering  during  the  winter  of  1855-56  at  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  and  the  next  year  removed  to  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  where  he  eugaged  in  real  estate  spec- 
ulation aud  banking.  In  1858  he  married  Abby, 
daughter  of  Cupt.  Silas  Swift,  West  Falmouth, 
Mass.,  and  made  Ids  home  in  Minneapolis.  At  the 
town  election  in  the  spring  of  1862  he  was  chosen 
town  treasurer,  and  to  float  a currency  script  issued 
by  the  town,  Mr.  Mendenhall  personally  endorsed  it 
and  further  met  the  financial  needs  of  the  times  by 
putting  in  circulation  the  notes  of  Indiana  banks 
which  he  personally  agreed  to  redeem.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1862,  Mr.  Mendenhall  pur- 
chased one- half  of  the  capital 
stock  of  the  State  Bank  of  Min- 
nesota and  removed  it  to  Minne- 
apolis. He  was  its  president  un- 
til It  was  merged  into  the  State 
National  Bank.  He  was  also 
president  of  the  State  Savings 
Association.  Iu  the  panic  of 
1873  the  Savings  Bank  was 
compelled  to  suspend,  but  Mr. 

Mendenhall  by  personal  sacri- 
fice set  tied  almost  all  just  claims 
against  it.  He  was  for  many 
years  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  board  of  education  of  Miu- 
ncapolis,and  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  building  up  the  pub- 
lic school  system  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Menduidial!  is  a devoted 
student  of  entomology  and  bot- 
any. lie  is  also  an  earnest  promoter  of  agriculture 
anil  horticulture,  and  has  held  the  office  of  president 
of  the  State  Horticultural  Society.  His  collection 
of  choice  exotics  and  many  other  rare  aud  beautiful 
plants  of  the  tloral  kingdom  is  the  finest  in  Minne- 
apolis if  not  in  the  entire  Nortli  west ; and  when  ad- 
versity overtook  him  he  turned  his  knowledge  and 
experience  to  account  and  largely  increased  the  area 
of  Ids  houses  for  propagating  aud  perfecting  flowers, 
and  became  a floriculturist  for  profit  and  made  the 
business  largely  remunerative.  His  attachment  for 
the  simple  worship  of  the  Society  of  Friends  still 
continues,  but  does  not  debar  him  from  the  pleas- 
ure he  derives  from  contributing  liberally  to  the 
various  denominations  that  appeal  to  him  for  help. 
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KEANE,  John  Joseph,  bishop  and  educator, 
was  bom  at  Ballyshannou,  county  Donegal,  Ireland, 
Sept.  12,  1839.  He  came  with  his  parents  to  the 
United  States  in  1846.  After  finishing  his  common 
school  studies,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  was  en- 
gaged until  his  twentieth  year  in  mercantile  pursuits 
fn  the  city  of  Baltimore,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
acquired  business  habits  which  were  to  l>e  useful  to 
him  in  his  subsequent  career.  In  1851  he  entered 
upon  a classical  course  at  St.  Charles  College,  near 
Ellicottcity,  Md.  Histalentsaud 
previous  studies  enabled  him  to 
make  the  course  there  in  three 
years  instead  of  six,  the  usual 
jKjriod,  and  he  was  thus  able  to 
enter  St.  Marys  Theological  Sem- 
inary, in  Baltimore,  in  the  autumn 
of  1862.  In  1868  he  took  there 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  iu 
1864  that  of  master  of  arts,  and 
in  1865  that  of  bachelor  of  di- 
vinity. On  July  2,  1866,  ho  was 
ordained  to  the  priesthood.  He 
was  then  stationed  as  curate 
at  St.  Patrick’s  church  in  Wash- 
ington, where  he  remained  for 
twelve  years.  During  this  per- 
iod he  took  a leading  part  in 
the  organization  of  the  Cath- 
olic Total  Abstinence  Union  of 
America,  and  also  of  the  Catholic  Young  Men's 
National  Union.  In  February,  1878,  he  was 
chosen  bishop  of  Richmond,  Va.,  succeeding  the 
Rt.  Rev.  James  Gibbons,  now  archbishop  of  Balti- 
more and  cardinal  of  the  Holy  Roman  church,  and 
received  episcopal  consecration  on  Aug.  25t!i  of  that 
year.  While  presiding  over  the  diocese  of  Rich- 
mond, he  occupier!  himself  incessantly  iu  preaching 
and  lecturing,  and  especially  in  the  organization  of 
church  work  among  the  colored  race  in  nearly  every 
part  of  the  diocese,  and  the  establishment  of  schools 
and  churches  for  them.  In  the  second  year  of  bis 
episcopate,  after  correspondence  with  Cardinal  Man- 
ning and  Father  Rawes  of  London  on  the  subject, 
he  established  throughout  the  diocese  the  Confrater- 
nity of  the  Holy  Ghost,  writing  pastoral  letters  and 
other  papers  calculated  to  arouse  his  people  to  ail 
appreciation  of  that  important  devotion.  In  1884 
ho  took  part  in  the  Third  Plenary  Council  of  Balti- 
more, at  which  was  decreed  the  establishment  of  a 
great  national  institution  for  post-collegiate  and  high- 
ly specialized  education,  to  Ik:  called  the  Catholic 
University  of  America.  He  was  chosen  one  of  its 
directors,  and  subsequently  was  requested  bv  the 
American  hierarchy,  and  by  His  Holiness  Leo  XIII., 
to  resign  his  diocese  in  order  to  devote  himself  en- 
tirely to  its  direction,  and  iu  1886,  accordingly,  lie  was 
appointed  rector  of  the  university ; on  May  24, 1888, 
the  corner-stone  of  its  first  building  was  laid,  and  on 
Aug.  29th  <>f  the  same  year  he  was  transferred  from 
the  see  of  Richmond  to*  tiie  titular  see  of  Aja.sso.  In 
1889,  in  recognition  of  his  distinguished  talents  and 
great  learning,  lie  received  from  Laval  University 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity.  In  connection  with 
the  establishment  of  the  university  he  paid  several 
visits  to  Europe,  for  the  purpose  both  of  conferring 
witli  the  pope  regarding  the  great  enterprise,  and 
of  studying  the  educational  methods  of  the  universi- 
ties of  the  Old  World.  With  this  view  lie  spent 
some  time  at  Rome,  Vienna,  Munich,  Bonn,  Strns- 
burg,  Louvain,  Lille,  and  Paris,  and  other  great 
scats  of  learning,  familiarizing  himself  with  the  sys- 
tem which  it  was  proposed  to  transfer  for  the  first 
time  to  American  sod.  Since  the  opening  of  the 
university  on  Nov.  13,  1889,  he  has  devoted  himself 
assiduously  to  its  organization,  the  perfecting  of  its 
methods,  and  the  enlarging  of  the  sphercof  its  work. 


His  aim,  and  that  of  the  founders,  has  been  to  make 
it  a true  university,  devoting  itself  exclusively  to 

Eost-graduatc  work.  The  one  faculty  thus  far  estab- 
shed,  that  of  divinity,  is  open  only  to  clergymen 
who  have  completed  at  least  a three-years’  seminary 
course  of  theology  in  addition  to  their  collegiate 
studies.  The  faculty  of  philosophy,  science,  and 
letters,  and  the  faculty  of  jurisprudence  was 
opened  in  October,  1895,  and  is  open  to  lay  stu- 
dents who  have  taken  their  baccalaureate  of  arts 
in  a first  class  college,  or  have  made  equivalent  stud- 
ies privately  ; other  faculties  will  be  added  as  soon 
as  possible.  Bishop  Keane  is  one  of  the  best  known 
lecturers  iu  the  United  States,  especially  on  subjects 
connected  witli  education,  the  institutions  of  the 
American  republic,  and  temperance.  In  1890  lie  de- 
livered the  Dudlcian  lecture  at  Harvard  University. 
His  breadth  of  view  and  of  sympathy,  his  enthusi- 
asm for  lofty  ideas,  aud  his  cheerful  optimism  have 
endeared  him,  no  less  than  his  finished  oratory  aud 
his  sturdy  patriotism,  to  the  whole  American  people, 
regardless  of  party  or  creed.  He  has  frequently  in 
tiie  intervals  of  his  long  life  contributed  articles, 
mostly  on  educational  questions,  to  the  “North 
American  Review,"  tiie  “Forum,”  the  "Catholic 
World,”  the  “American  Catholic  Quarterly,”  and 
other  periodicals. 

BADEAU,  Adam,  soldier  and  author,  was 
horn  in  New  York  city,  Dec.  29,  1831.  He  received 
his  early  instruction  from  private  tutors,  and  then 
attended  a boarding-school  at  Tarrytowu,  N.  Y.  As 
a young  man  he  wrote  dramatic  criticisms  for 
“ Noah’s  Sunday  Times,”  which  were  afterward  col- 
coilectod  under  the  title  of  ‘‘The  Vagabonds.” 
Young  Badeau  also  served  as  a clerk  in  tiie  New 
York  street  department  through  tiie  influence  of 
Gen.  Btistced.  In  1862  lie  volunteered  his  services 
iu  tiie  cause  of  the  Union,  and  was  appointed  aide 
on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Thomas  W.  Sherman.  He  was 
present  at  the  siege  of  Corinth,  May,  1862,  anil  in  the 
defenses  of  New  Orleans  from  January  to  May,  1863. 
When  Gen.  Sherman  was  assigned  to  the  command  of 
the  2d  division  of  tiie  19th  army  corps  in  the  ex  pedition 
to  Fort  Hudson,  La. . Badeau  accompanied  him,  and 
led  an  assault  upon  tiie  Confederate  works.  May  27, 
1863,  in  which  lie  was  severely 
wounded.  In  March,  1864,  he 
was  appointed  military  secretary 
to  Gen.  Grant,  witli  tiie  rank  first 
of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  after- 
ward of  colonel.  The  foundation 
was  then  laid  of  the  intimate 
friendship  between  the  two, 
which  lasted  twenty-one  years, 
until  Grant’s  death  in  1885.  Ba- 
deau  was  with  tiie  commander- 
in  chief  in  the  Wilderness  and 
Appomattox  campaigns,  and 
remained  on  hisstuff  until  March, 

1869,  when  he  was  retired  from 
the  army  with  the  full  rank 
of  captain,  and  the  brevet  rank 
of  brigadier-general  U.  S.  army. 

He  bad  also  received  a simi- 
lar brevet  in  the  volunteer  ser- 
vice. After  Grant’s  first  inaug- 
uration us  president,  Badeau  was  appointed  secretary 
of  legation  at  London,  and  held  the  post  front  May 
t<>  December,  1969.  In  the  early  part  of  1870  lie 
was  sent  to  Madrid  as  the  bearer  of  government  de- 
spatches, and  in  May  returned  to  London  to  till  tiie 
important  position  of  IT.  8.  consul-general  in  that 
city.  Gen.  Badeau  continued  to  discharge  theduties 
of  this  office  until  September,  1881,  excepting  tiie 
two  years  (1877-78)  during  which  lie  was  given  leave 
of  absence  by  the  state  department  to  accompany 
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Gen.  Grant  on  bis  tour  around  the  world.  In  1875  he 
had  been  appointed  U.  S.  ministerto  Brussels,  and  in 
1881  to  Copenhagen,  but  declined  both  appointments. 
From  May,  1882,  uutil  May,  1884,  lie  was  consul-gen- 
eral at  Havana.  During  Ins  tenure  of  this  office  he  ac- 
cused the  state  department  at  home  of  corruption,  and 
because  lie  was  refused  au  opportunity  of  substantiat- 
ing the  charge,  promptly  tendered  liis  resignation. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  was  engaged  to  assist  in  the 
preparation  of  the  personal  memoirs  of  Gen.  Grant, 
his  work  being  very  largely  that  of  an  amanuensis. 
When  Gen.  Grant  suddenly  relapsed  into  what  ulti- 


mately proved  a fatal  sickness,  Gen.  Badeau  made 
a demand  upon  him  to  the  elTect  that  lie  should  be 
paid  a certain  sum  per  month,  and  likewise  be  al- 
lowed a share  in  the  profits  of  the  book.  Gen.  Grant 
regarded  that  as  a suggestion  that  Gen.  Badeau 
should  practically  write  his  book,  and  that  he  (Gen. 
Grant)  should  assume  the  credit.  This  the  general 
declined  to  do  in  a severe  letter,  as  involving  injust- 
ice to  himself,  and  terminated  the  arrangement  with 
Badeau.  When  Gen.  Grant  died  Gen.  Badeau  made 
a demand  upon  the  estate  for  the  sum  stipulated  in 
1884.  In  October,  1888,  Col.  Frederick  I).  Grant 
paid  Gen.  Badeau  $10,000,  and  this  was  accepted  as 
a settlement  of  the  disputed  claim.  During  the 
last  years  of  his  life  he  was  a frequent  contributor 
to  the  maga/.ines  and  periodicals,  and  in  these  ar- 
ticles chronicled  his  cx]>ericnccs  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  The  strain  upon  his  eyes,  occasioned 
by  continuous  application  to  literary  work,  had 
caused  cataracts  to  form  on  both  of  them,  and 
during  the  winter  of  1804-95  he  underwent  several 
o|>enit  ions  for  their  removal.  He  had  not  been  in  good 
health  for  some  time,  and  each  successive  operation 
involved  a loss  of  phvsical  strength,  but  there  was 
nothing  in  his  condition  to  indicate  that  death  was 
near  at  baud.  For  two  weeks  previous  then:  had 
been  some  improvement  in  his  general  health,  and 
for  au  hour  or  two  prior  to  the  fatal  seizure  he  scorn- 
ed to  he  in  unusually  good  spirits.  As  an  author, 
Gen.  Badeau  is  best  known  by  his  udmirable  “ Mili- 
tary History  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant”  (Vol.  I.,  1808; 
Vols.  II.,  i'll.,  1881).  The  New  York  “Nation” 
lias  spoken  of  this  work  as  follows  : “ It  is  not  only 
a very  full  history  of  the  military  career  of  Gen. 
Grant,  but  also  the  completes!  and"  fullest  history  of 

our  war It  is  nowhere  dull.”  The 

“Saturday  Review”  says:  “The  work  is  written 
with  that  soldierly  respect  for  high  qualities  . . . 
which  is  the  first  characteristic  of  a good  military 
history.”  Gen.  Badeau  has  also  published  : “ The 
Vagabond,”  a collection  of  essays  (New  York, 
1850);  “Conspiracy:  A Cuban  Romance”  (New 
York,  1885) ; “ Aristocracy  in  England  ’(New  York, 
1880) ; and  “ Grant  in  Peace,  from  Appomattox  to 


Mt.  McGregor:  A Personal  Memoir”  (Hartford, 
1887).  He  died  of  apoplexy  in  Ridgewood,  N.  J., 
March  19.  1805. 

WALL,  Stephen,  Roman  Catholic  priest,  was 
born  in  Kilmichael,  county  Cork,  Ireland,  in  1838. 
He  was  educated  for  the  pnest hood  and  after  having 
been  admitted  to  holy  orders,  came  to  America  and 
was  attached  to  the  diocese  of  Pittsburgh,  where  he 
served  in  various  churches  with  great  acceptance. 
His  last  charge  was  as  rector  of  St.  Peter's  church, 
Allegheny  City.  He  was  distinguished  for  Ills  great 
learning,  being  a profound  theologian  and  an  erudite 
pulpit  orator.  He  was  vicar-general  of  the  diocese, 
one  of  the  diocesan  cousultors  and  chairman  of  the 
examinations.  He  received,  during  his  synodal 
life,  the  degrees  of  D.D.  and  LL.D.  from  liis  alma 
mater.  He  died  in  Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  Aug.  21, 
1804. 

DOUGLAS,  Orlando  Benajah,  physician,  was 
born  in  Cornwall,  Vt.,  Sept.  12,  1836,  eldest  son  of 
Amos  Douglas.  He  is  the  eighth  in  descent  from  Dea- 
con William  Douglas,  of  Scottish  origin,  who  came 
from  England  to  Boston  in  1640,  and  in  1660  re- 
moved to  x'few  London,  Conn.  Dr.  Dougins  begnu 
his  education  at  Brandon,  Vt.  At  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen, and  subsequently,  ho  taught  school,  and  in 
1858,  in  compliance  with  his  mother’s  earnest  wish, 
he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  with  his  uncle 
at  Brunswick,  Mo.  In  1861  Missouri  was  torn  with 
dissension,  nnd  Dr.  Dougins  was  on  the  point  of 
starting  for  Illinois  to  complete  his  medical  studies, 
but  appreciating  the  need  in  Missouri  of  loyal  men 
who  would  stand  firmly  by  the  government,  he  in- 
duced half  a dozen  young  men  to  join  him  in  Bruns- 
wick, where  two  hundred  followed  Price  to  the 
South,  and  they  enlisted  in  the  18th  regiment  Mis- 
souri volunteers,  organized  by  order  of  General 
Fremont,  and.  enduring  the  fortunes  of  war.  went 
through  Georgia  to  the  sea  with  Sherman.  He  was 
appointed  lieutenant  (refusing  a captaincy),  and, 
later,  adjutant  of  his  regiment.  By  order  of  Gen- 
eral Grant  he  was  made  acting  assistant  adjutant- 
general  on  General  Bnin’s  stall. 

116  was  wounded  in  the  forearm 
while  scouting  in  Missouri,  Jan. 

4.  1862,  and  at  the  battle  of 
Shiloh,  Apr.  6,  1862,  was  severe- 
ly wounded  in  the  left  hip.  He 
was  for  some  mouths  seriously 
ill  ; but,  later,  was  assigned  to 
duty  in  Cincinnati,  (). . and  at 
Corinth,  Miss.  In  February, 

1863,  he  was  honorably  dis- 
charged, but  afterwards  served 
for  eighteen  months  in  the  pro- 
vost marshal’s  office  at  Concord, 

Mass.  In  1876  he  resumed  his 
medical  studies,  and  in  1877  was 
graduated  from  the  University 
Medical  College  of  New  York. 

He  served  in  De  Milt  Disjien- 
sary  for  two  years.  In  1877 
he  was  appointed  assistant  sur- 
geon in  the  throat  department  of  Manhattau  Eye 
and  Ear  Hospital,  and  since  the  spring  of  1878, 
has  had  charge  of  the  throat  clinic  of  that  insti- 
tution three  days  of  each  week.  In  1885  he  was 
elected  surgeon  and  director  in  this  hospital.  Here 
he  has  done  important  work,  having  devoted  him- 
self assiduously  to  the  improvement  of  his  depart- 
ment. More  than  80,000  visits  have  been  made  by 
patients  to  his  clinics  in  this  hospital.  Since  his 
connection  with  it,  the  institution  has  grown  to  be 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  of  its  kind  in  the  country, 
and  he  has  been  identified  with  the  marvelous  pro- 
gress made  in  this  special  department  of  medicine. 
Dr.  Douglas  has  written  several  pajiers  on  his 
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specialty,  some  of  which  have  been  published : one, 
“ Is  the  Cure  of  Chronic  Nasal  Catarrh  as  Difficult 
as  has  been  Supposed?";  another,  “The  Upper 
Air- Passages  and  Their  Diseases.”  lie  was  elected 
professor  of  diseases  of  the  nose  and  throat  in  the 
Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital  in  1888  ; 
was  treasurer  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  County 
of  New  York  from  1879  to  1887,  and  was  elected  its 
president  in  1890 — at  which  time  it  was  the  largest 
medical  organization  of  its  kind  in  America.  He 
was  secretary  of  the  Therapeutical  Society  of  New 
York  ; chairman  of  the  section  on  laryngology  and 
rhinology  in  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  1888  ; di- 
rector in  the  Physician’s  Mutual  Aid  Association  for 
ten  vears ; treasurer  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine  from  1889  to  1898  ; member  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  the  State  of  New  York  ; honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Vermont  State  Medical  Society  and  other 
medical  organizations.  He  is  a mcml>er  of  the  Ma- 
sonic fraternity,  surgeon  of  Reno  Post,  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic,  companion  of  the  first  class  of  the 
Loyal  Legion,  and  Fellow  of  the  American  Geo- 
graphical Society.  He  is  a Baptist,  was  for  many 
years  actively  identified  with  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association,  was  superintendent  of  Sunday- 
schools — anti  at  one  time  superintendent  of  the  larg- 
est Sunday-school  in  his  native  state — president  of  the 
State  Sunday-School  Association,  and  is  interested 
in  other  religious  and  temperance  work.  Dr.  Doug- 
las resides  in  New  York  city,  and  has  one  son,  Ed- 
win Rust  Douglas.  In  all  his  career  he  never  sought 
position,  asked  for  promotion,  or  solicited  votes  to 
elect  him  to  any  office  whatever. 

SWIFT,  Lucian,  Jr.,  journalist,  was  horn  at 
Akron,  O.,  July  14,  1848.  His  father,  a leading 
man  in  the  Western  Reserve,  emigrated  from  Con- 
necticut in  early  life,  was  a lawyer  by  profession  and 
served  in  the  courts  of  Summit  county,  and  repre- 
sented the  people  of  that  locality  in  the  Ohio  senate. 
His  grandfather,  Judge  Zephania  Swift,  was  chief 
justice  of  Connecticut  for  nearly  twenty  years,  as 
well  as  author  of  a digest  and  several  standard  treat- 
ises upon  branches  of  law.  The  first  American  an- 
cestor of  the  family  emigrated  from  England  in  1985. 
At  an  early  age  young  Swift  removed  with  his  fam- 
ily to  Cleveland,  where  he  enjoyed  excellent  educa- 
tional advantages,  and  in  18(17  was  a graduate  from 
the  High  School.  He  then  entered  the  University  of 
Michigan,  and  taking  the  special 
course  in  mining  engineering, 
completed  the  three  years’ course 
of  study  in  two  years.  His  col- 
lege fraternity  was  the  D.  K.  E. 
Returning  to  Cleveland,  Mr.  Swift 
engaged  In  mercantile  business 
for  two  years,  but  finding  this 
uncongenial  lie,  in  t Ike  spring  of 
1871,  turned  his  steps  toward  the 
West  and  obtained  n position  in 
the  land  department  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific  Railroad,  with  head- 
quarters at  Minneapolis.  He  held 
this  position  until  1877,  when 
he  resigned,  and  soon  after  be- 
came cashier  of  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  Co.,  which  position 
ho  held  until  the  full  of  1885, 
when  he,  with  three  other  gen- 
tlemen, purchased  the  Min- 
neapolis “ Journal,”  and  became  manager,  secre- 
tary, and  treasurer,  which  positions  he  still  holds. 
Mr.  Swift  lias  for  many  years  been  a board  of  trade 
director,  also  director  and  treasurer  of  the  Minne- 
apolis Exposition.  In  January,  1894,  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  Business  Men’s  Union.  Mr.  Swift 
is  also  director  of  the  Minneapolis  and  Commercial 


Clubs  and  holds  the  rank  of  colonel  on  the  governor's 
staff.  In  1877  Mr.  Swift  was  married  to  Miss  Minnie 
Fuller,  daughter  of  Rev.  George  W.  Fuller  of  Litch- 
field, Minn.  Their  only  surviving  child  is  a daugh- 
ter, Grace, 

RTJTAN,  Thomas  Benton,  builder,  was  bora 
in  Newark,  N.  J.,  Feb.  10,  1887,  sou  of  Henry  A. 
Rutan,  whose  ancestors  came  to  America  from 
France  before  the  revolution- 
ary war,  the  name  being  or- 
iginally Rout  in.  Ho  removed 
to  Brooklyn  in  1845,  where  he 
received  a liberal  education  in 
the  public  schools.  He  after- 
wards became  a masou  and 
builder,  ami  was  doing  a suc- 
cessful business  when  the  war 
began.  He  then  joined  the 
Federal  army;  enlisting  for 
three  years  m Company  A, 

189th  regiment,  New  York  vol- 
unteers, in  September,  1802. 

He  accompanied  his  regiment 
to  Washington,  thence  to  Fort- 
ress Monroe  and  Newport 
News.  He  participated  in 
the  second  battle  of  Fair  Oaks, 

('rump’s  Cross  Roads,  and  a 
number  of  smaller  engage- 
ments and  skirmishes.  In  June,  1864,  his  regiment 
joined  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  was  attached 
to  the  1st  brigade,  8d  division,  and  24th  army 
corps,  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor 
anu  siege  of  Petersburg.  He  was  subsequently  de- 
tached as  a sharpshooter,  ami  served  in  that  capacity 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  The  brigade  with  which 
lie  was  connected  was  the  first  to  enter  Richmond 
after  its  capture.  He  was  mustered  out  as  a ser- 
geant, with  his  regiment,  on  June  19,  1865,  and  was 
finally  discharged  at  Hart’s  Island  on  July  1st  fol- 
lowing. He  returned  to  Brooklyn  and  resumed  hi9 
former  business,  and  soon  became  one  of  the  lending 
builders  and  contractors,  and  some  of  the  finest 
buildings  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn  were  constructed 
under  his  supervision.  He  was  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  construction  of  the  Federal  Building,  now 
used  for  the  post  office  and  United  States  court- 
house, on  Apr.  1,  1885,  and  served  in  that  capacity 
until  January,  1887,  when  he  assumed  the  duties  of 
city  auditor,  having  been  elected  to  that  position  at 
the  January  election,  and  was  re-elected,  and  served 
until  January,  1891.  On  June  18,  1892,  he  was  ap- 
pointed commissioner  of  buildings  in  place  of  In- 
spector Platt,  deceased.  Mr.  Rutan  is  actively  en- 
gaged in  business  as  a contractor  ami  builder. 
Among  the  many  contracts  placed  with  him  may  Ikj 
mentioned  the  construction  of  the  following  build- 
ings: Fourteenth  regiment  armory,  Mount  Prospect 
water-tower,  the  Brooklyn  City  Railroad  building  on 
Montague  street,  St.  Augustine’s  Church,  the  new 
National  City  Bunk  buildiug,  and  many  other  build- 
ings of  this  character  too  aumerousto  mention.  One 
of  tlie  most  difficult  contracts  umlertnken  and  suc- 
cessfully accomplished  by  Mr.  Rutan,  was  the  mov- 
ing of  the  Thirty-ninth  street  fern-  house  one  hun- 
dred feet  in  one  direction  and  thirty  in  another. 
Taking  into  consideration  its  size  and  weight  and  the 
distance  (he  building  had  to  be  moved,  and  the  many 
serious  obstacles  encountered,  tikis  was  a most  dif- 
ficult piece  of  engineering,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that 
many  people  predicted  that  it  could  uot  he  done; 
however,  Mr.  Rutan  confidently  undertook  the  task, 
ami  moved  the  building,  remodeled  the  same,  nud 
made  it  one  of  the  finest  structures  of  its  kind  in  this 
country.  Mr.  Rutan  is  ex-president  of  the  Master 
Masons’  Association  of  Kings  County,  He  is  a past 
master  of  the  Cornerstone  Lodge,  No.  867,  F.  and 
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A.  M.,  of  Brooklyn,  and  Constellation  Chapter,  R. 
A.  M.,  and  Clinton  Conimandery,  No.  14,  Knight 
Templar.  He  is  also  a member  of  Enterprise  Lodge, 
Knights  of  Honor,  and  of  the  Democratic  General 
Committee  of  Kings  County.  He  is  ex-president  of 
the  139th  Regiment  Veteran  Association  of  New  York 
Volunteers.  He  was  elected  commander  of  Rankin 
Post,  No.  10,  G.  A.  R.,  in  1884,  after  having  been 
but  eight  months  a mem  tier,  and  was  chairman  of 
the  Memorial  and  Executive  Committee,  G.  A.  R., 
of  Kings  County,  in  1888,  and  also  in  1890.  lie 
hel|>ed  to  organize  Moses  F.  Odell  Past  in  1888,  was 
elected  its  first  commander,  and  was  re-elected  in 
1889.  He  is  also  a member  of  the  Constellation  Club, 
and  Cceurde  Lion  Encampment,  Knights  of  St.  John 
and  Malta. 


CHENEY,  Moses,  prencher  and  reformer,  was 
born  in  Haverhill.  Mass.,  Dec.  15, 1776,  the  second  son 
of  Nathaniel  and  Elizabeth  Ela  Cheney.  His  father, 
who  fought  at  Bunker  Hill,  was  a great-grandson 
of  the  heroine  Hannah  Dustin  (y.r.),  who,  instructed 
by  a fellow-captive,  scaljied  nine  Indians  on  Dustin 
Island,  near  Concord,  N.  II.,  and  made  her  es- 
cape in  March,  1097.  Moses,  a feeble  child,  un- 
able to  work  out  of  doors  until  thirteen  years  of  age, 
learned  to  read  from  his  mother.  The  family  library 
consisted  of  the  Bible,  Watts’s  psalms  and  hymns, 
and  an  English  primer,  and  when  lie  arrived  at 
manhood  he  read  and  studied  so  thoroughly  that  he 
could  repeat  the  Bible  from  beginning  to  eud.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  the  feeble  boy  was  greatly 
changed,  lieing  then  a power- 
ful man,  six  feet  and  an  inch 
high,  and  having  the  strength 
of  a giant.  His  home  was  at 
Sanbornton,  N.  H.,  whither  his 
parents  removed  in  1780.  Here, 
after  a little  primitive  school- 
ing,lie  learned  the  joiner’s  trade 
at  twenty,  and  four  years  after- 
warti  married  Abigail  Leavitt, 
daughter  of  Moses  and  Ruth 
I^eavitt,  who  was  horn  at  Exe- 
ter, N.  H.,  March  1,  1781,  anti 
went  to  Sanbornton  with  her 
parents  three  veam  later.  The 
young  joiner  worked  at  his 
trade  in  summer,  and  atsleigh- 
Being  ambitious  to  push  for- 
ward, lie  overworked;  anti,  in  three  or  four  years, 
his  health  was  broken.  Never  afterward  a labor- 
ing man,  be  turned  to  books.  He  paid  bis  way  at 
Gilmaulon  Academy  by  teaching  singing,  and  stud- 
ied medicine  at  home,  lie  attained  sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  medicine  to  practice  it,  anti  was  at  one  time 
known  as  Dr.  Cheney.  But  after  the  loss  of  bis 
health  ami  of  two  children,  bis  mind  ran  continually 
in  religious  channels.  For  a year  following  his  con- 
version, lie  was  haunted  day  and  night  by  the  text: 
“ Behold,  I bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy.  which 
shall  be  to  all  people."  At  thirty  he  began  to  preach, 
and  never  gave  up  preaching  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
No  man  in  New  England  preached,  prayed,  and  sang 
more  horn's  fora  round  half-century  than  “Old  Elder 
Cheney,”  as  he  was  called  after  he  was  forty-five, 
on  account  of  his  hoary  bead,  which,  like  Jefferson’s, 
was  originally  red.  He  preached  all  over  New 
Hampshire,  ami  much  of  Massachusetts;  a good  deal 
in  Chelmsford.  Lowell,  Beverly,  and  towns  about; 
in  Salem  and  in  Groton,  and  a whole  year  in  Littleton. 
He  lived  and  preached  a year  in  Breutwood,  N.  H. ; 
preached  in  Portsmouth  and  Exeter,  in  Hampton 
and  in  Rye.  Wherever  he  went,  reformation  fol- 
lowed him.  In  1824  he  removed  from  Brentwood 
to  Derby,  Vt.,  where  lie  lived  for  many  years.  El- 
der Cheney  was  one  of  nature  s preachers,  magnetic 


and  irresistible.  Tall,  broad-chested,  with  a great 
head  covered  by  suow'y  hair,  and  with  blue  eyes, 
andaclear,  ringing  tenor  voice;  once  seen  and  heard, 
he  was  never  forgotten.  He  was  a devoted  lover 
and  supporter  of  music  of  all  sorts,  and  knew  all 
the  psalms  and  hymns  by  heart;  and  in  whatever 
company  lie  sang,  whether  the  music  was  sacred  or 
secular,  his  high,  pure  tenor  voice  led  all  the  rest. 
Five  of  his  iiiue  children — four  brothers  and  a sister 
•—constituted  “The  Cheney  Family, ’’ so  favorably 
known  in  concert  circles  in  1845,  and  for  several 
years  following.  In  politics  he  was  a Jeffersonian 
Democrat.  In  religious  faitii  he  was  originally  a 
Baptist,  but  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life*  he 
was  practically  free  from  all  sectarianism.  A man 
of  singular  uprightness  of  character,  of  rare  gifts, 
and  of  most  varied  and  thrilling  experiences  for  one 
whose  lot  was  so  humble,  his  life  was  one  of  excep- 
tional and  perpetual  influence  for  good.  He  died  at 
Sheffield,  Vt.,  Aug.  9,  1856. 

CHENEY,  Simeon  Pease,  singer,  was  born  in 
Meredith,  N.  rL,  Apr.  18,  1818,  son  of  Elder  Moses 
and  Abigail  (Leavitt)  Cheney.  His  distinguishing 
gift  of  voice  manifested  itself  in  early  boyhood.  Be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  ten  his  singing  astonished 
all  that  heard  him.  When  a raw  country  boy  lie 
went  to  Boston,  and  sang  in  the  old  Odeon.  Dr. 
Lowell  Mason  went  to  him  immediately,  and,  put- 
ting his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  said:  “ Sir,  you  have 
the  best  buss  voice  I have  heard  iu  America.” 
Young  and  untrained  as  the  members  of  the  “Che- 
ney Family  ” were  when  they  gave  their  first  concert, 
which  took  place  in  New  Y’ork  city  iu  October,  1845, 
itis  evident  from  the  newspaper  reports  that  they  im- 
pressed experienced  listeners  with  a new  and  refresh- 
ing order  of  musical  talent.  To  Mr.  Cheney’s  gift  of 
voice  was  added  a commanding,  magnetic  presence. 
He  might  have  been  distinguished  as  an  orator,  as 
many  aver  who  heard  him  sjieak  on  music,  on  nat- 
ural and  religious  topics,  toward  the  close  of  his  life. 
Owing  to  a peculiar  distrust  of  his  own  abilities,  an 
unfortunate  diffidence  which  followed  him  through 
life,  he  rejected  many  flattering  offers  in  New  York 
and  Boston,  and  returned  to  bis  country  haunts  and 
to  the  humble  work  of  a teacher  of  singing-classes. 
To  this  hard  life  lie  held  until  within  a few  years  of 
his  death.  Luckily  he  inherited  the  irou  constitu- 
tion of  both  the  Cheneys  and  the  Leavitts,  ami  was 
so  enabled  to  work  on,  even  beyond  the  allotted 
three-score-and-teu.  New  England  is  greatly  in- 
debted to  him,  and  to  his  brothers,  Moses  and  Joseph, 
who,  like  him,  passed  from  village  to  village,  teach- 
ing the  people  to  sing,  to  love  and  study  and  prac- 
tice music.  Iu  June,  1847,  Mr.  Cheney  married 
Christiana  Vance,  of  Oroveland,  N.  Y.,  a gentle, 
prepossessing  woman,  who  bad,  too,  her  share  of  the 
gift  of  music.  With  her  he  lived  in  their  lieaulifiil 
home  at  Dorset,  Vt.,  until  her  death,  in  1860.  Some 
sixteen  years  later,  being  a sufferer  from  nervous 
prostration,  lie  went  to  California.  It  was  there  lie 
compiled  “The  American  Binging  - Book."  The 
author  proved  by  bis  own  compositions,  scattered 
here  and  there,  that  liis  musical  talents  were  not 
limited  to  the  powers  of  a singer.  But  it  was  not 
until  many  years  after  the  publication  of  “The 
American  Binging- Book  ” that  Mr.  Cheney  took  up  a 
line  of  musical  investigation  that  causes  one  to  regret 
perhaps  more  than  before  his  disinclination  to  pur- 
sue any  study  with  thorough  method  and  patience. 
When  in  his  sixty-sixth  year  lie  was  persuaded  to 
employ  certain  of  his  unused  gifts  in  taking  down 
tile  songs  of  the  wild  birds  singing  around  him  as  lie 
worked  in  the  field,  or  sat  in  the  shade  of  the  lordly 
tree*  that  gave  the  name  to  his  home — “ Maple 
Grove."  1’lie  result  was  the  unique  volume, 
“ Wood  Notes  Wild,"  the  manuscript  of  which 
was  just  completed  when  sudden  illness  put  an  end 
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to  his  life.  The  records  of  this  little  volume  are 
highly  original,  a genuine  contribution  to  the  stud}1 
of  nature,  and  to  the  art  and  science  of  music.  Of 
his  two  sons,  John  Vance  Cheney,  librarian  of  the 
Newberry  Library, Chicago,  is  better  known  ns  a poet, 
and  Albert  Baker  Cheney  is  teacher  of  vocal  music 
at  Emerson  College  of  Oratory,  Boston.  In  April, 
1888,  Mr.  Cheney  married  Mrs.  Julia  (Clark)  Hib- 
bard, and  made  his  home  at  Franklin,  Mass.,  where 
he  died  May  10,  1800. 

CHENEY,  John  Vance,  poet,  was  born  at 
Groveland,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  39,  1848,  son  of  Simeon 
Pease  and  Christiana  (Vance)  Cheney.  His  father 
was  the  author  of  **  Wood  Notes  Wild,”  and  he,  two 
of  his  brothers  and  a sister,  formed  the  most  gifted 
family  of  singers  that  have  appeared  before  the 
American  public.  Elder  Moses  Cheney,  grandfather 
of  John,  was  an  eloquent  Baptist  preacher,  who, 
during  a.  period  of  fifty  years,  preached  more  ser- 
mons, perhaps,  than  any  man  of  his  time  in  New 
England.  Though  John  Vance  Cheney  was  born 
in  !Sew  York  stale,  the  family  home  was  at  Dorset, 
Vt. ; and  it  was  there  that  he  oblaimsl  his  primary 
education  at  the  district  school.  Losing  his  mother 
when  he  was  yet  a child,  he  was  brought  up  by  two 
women  rcmnrkable  for  sagacity  and  strength  of 
character  — his  grandmother.  Eve  Vance,  and  his 
aunt,  Janet  Vance.  Later,  lie  attended  Burr  and 
Burton  Seminary,  at  Manches- 
ter, Vt.,  and  Temple  Hill  Acad- 
emy, at  Qeneseo,  N.  Y.,  gradu- 
ating from  the  latter  as  valedic- 
torian at  the  ngc  of  seventeen. 
He  was  soon  afterward  chosen 
assistant  principal  of  this  insti- 
tuitnn.  He  relinquished  teach- 
ing to  study  law  at  Wood- 
stock,  Vt.,  where  lie  remalued 
three  years.  This  was  followed 
by  a year's  legal  instruction  in 
Haverhill,  Mass.;  after  which 
he  was  admitted  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts bar.  He  then  went 
to  New  York  city,  and  being 
admitted  to  the  lmr  of  that  state, 
at  once  liegan  practice  there. 
During  all  these  years  he  had 
from  time  to  time’ written  con- 
siderable verse,  some  of  which,  coming  to  the  notice 
of  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland,  the  editor  of  the  old  "Scrib- 
ner's Magazine,”  fouud  favor,  aud  appeared  in  that 
periodical.  From  that  time  Mr.  Cheney  has  pro- 
duced an  extensive  amount  of  poetry,  conspicuous 
for  its  genuineness,  for  lightness  of  touch  and  grace 
of  expression.  Ill  health  forcing  him  to  give  up  his 
legal  profession,  he  made  his  home  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  where,  in  1887,  he  assumed  charge  of  the  San 
Francisco  Free  Public  Library.  In  this  capacity 
his  success  was  most  gratifying;  more  progress  in 
cataloguing,  and  in  internal  management  generally, 
having  been  made  during  his  first  seven  years  of 
service  than  possibly  in  any  other  library  in  the 
country  during  the  same  period.  In  1894  he  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  librarian  of  the  Newberry  Li- 
brary, Chicago,  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Wm. 
F.  Poole.  Besides  his  verse,  lie  is  the  author  of 
numerous  essays  on  literary  subjects,  especially  on 
poetry.  The  essays  are  characterized  by  extensive 
research,  candor,  and  discriminative  appreciation. 
All  phases  of  his  art  are  regarded  with  a seriousness 
approaching  reverence.  His  published  works,  exclu- 
sive of  magazine  contributions,  comprise,  '*  This- 
tle-drift,” poems  (1887),  “ Wood-blooms,”  poems 
(1888),  aud  “ The  Golden  Guess."  essays  (1892).  He 
has  also  edited  his  father’s  singularly  original  piqiers 
on  bird  music — “ Wood  Notes  Wihl, "Simeon  Pease 
Cheney  (1892). 

VI. — 19 


STRONG,  Charles  Dibble,  publisher,  was 
born  in  Somersetshire,  Eng.,  June  19.  1808,  the  son 
of  John  and  Elizabeth  Strong.  His  parents  em- 
igrated to  America  in  the  spring  of  1819,  aud  located 
in  the  city  of  Montreal,  Can.,  where  the  son  was 
educated  and  grew  to  manhood. 

He  served  an  apprenticeship  with 
II.  II.  Cuunitighatn,  the  largest 
bookbinder  and  stationer  iu  Mon- 
treal, aud  being  employed  in  its 
various  departments,  he  had  thor- 
oughly mastered  the  business  in 
1828,  when  he  removed  to  Boston. 

In  1829  Mr.  Strong  established 
himself  as  a bookbinder,  and  a few 
months  later  he  opened  a bookstore 
for  the  sale  of  religious  books  prin- 
cipally. This  was  the  first  store 
of  that  kind  in  New  England.  He 
soon  increased  his  operations  by 
publishing  a lurge  number  of  mis- 
cellaneous books.  He  led  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Wesleyan  Associa- 
tion. which  lmd  for  its  object  the 
establishment  of  a Methodist  paper, 
to  be  published  iu  the  interests  of 
New  England  Methodism,  and  lie  assisted  in  the  re- 
establishment of  "Zion's  Herald,"  Boston.  Mr. 
Strong  became  engaged  in  the  specialty  of  issuing 
books  to  be  sold  by  subscription,  and  was  one  of 
the  publishers  of  S.  O.  Goodrich’s  “Peter  Parley.” 
Mr.  Strong  was  a brilliant  writer,  and  iiasdone  very 
efficient  work  for  Methodism  with  his  pen.  In  the 
summer  of  1859  he  removed  to  St.  Paul,  Mian., 
where  he  engaged  in  buying  country  produce  and 
packing  pork — being  the  first  regulur  pork-packer 


in  that.  city.  Shortly  after,  lie  opened  a retail  gro- 
cery store,  which  lie’ conducted  for  two  years.  In 
I860  lie  purchased  a retail  hardware  store,  which 
proved  very  lucrative.  He  afterward  founded  the 
extensive  hardware  store  of  Strong,  Hackett  & Co. 
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Mr.  Strong  has  contributed  extensively  toward  the 
growth  of  the  city  ; be  was  cue  of  the  incorporator* 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  was  its  vice-pres- 
ident for  several  years.  Mr.  8trong  was  married  to 
Frances  Wyman  Gill  in  1838.  She  died  Sept.  19, 
1843,  leaving  him  nine  children.  His 'second  mar- 
riage was  to  Mrs.  Abigail  Spurr  FitzGibbon,  and 
from  this  union  there  were  five  children.  lie  united 
with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  while  a boy, 
and  was  always  actively  engaged  in  her  cause.  He 
was  one  of  the  strongest  members  of  the  Central 
Park  Church,  of  St.  Paul,  and  was  for  years  presi- 
dent of  its  board  of  trustees,  and  was  one  of  its 
most  honored  members  until  his  death.  His  strong, 
generous  heart  was  always  ready  to  help  the  poor. 
His  kindly  nature,  and  his  uniform,  generous  and 
sympathetic  conduct,  added  to  the  purity  of  his  pri- 
vate life,  and  ids  honorable  record  as  a citizen  and 
a Christian,  have  endeared  him  to  all  who  knew  him. 
He  died  Jan.  7,  1890. 

STRONG,  Abigail  Spurr,  reformer,  was  born 
at  Annapolis,  N.  8.,  Aug.  23,  1811,  daughter  of 
Robert  and  Sarah  (Harris)  Jefferson,  who  were 
prominent  Episcopalians,  and  later  became  Meth- 
odists. Their  home  was  always  open  to  the  minis- 
ters of  the  gosjiel,  and  the  poor  and  friendless.  Her 
ancestry  were  quite  distinguished,  and  bore  honor- 
able parts  in  the  great  events  of  their  time.  Henry 
Evans,  who  was  her  grcat-grandfntbcr  on  her  fa- 
ther's side,  look  the  first  squadron  from  Boston  har- 
bor to  settle  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia  d bring  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne.  He  nnmed  the  harbor  where 
he  lauded  “ Annapolis  Royal,"  which  afterward 
came  to  be  known  simply  as  “Annapolis."  David 
Baldwin,  who  was  brother  of  Mrs.  Heury  Evans 
(great-grandmother  of  Mrs.  Strong),  is  said  to  have 
been  among  the  first  of  the  revolutionary  soldiers 
who  fired  upon  the  British  troops  In  the  ojieniug  of 
tiie  struggle  for  American  independence.  The  only 
child  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth  Evans  married  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman  named  Robert  Jefferson,  and  the  son 
of  this  couple,  Robert  Jeffersou,  married  Sarah  Har- 
ris, who  was  daughter  of  a celebrated  surveyor  and 
civil  engineer,  named  John  Harris, 
whose  wife  was  Abigail  Spurr,  after 
whom  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
named.  Miss  Jeffersou  inherited  the 
good  qualities  of  her  parents.  Site 
united  with  tiie  Methodist  church  in 
1881.  She  was  married  Aug.  24, 
1835,  to  Joliu  G.  FitzGibbon,  who 
was  educated  for  tiie  Episcopal 
ministry  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  was  a graduate  of  Trin- 
ity College.  Dublin.  She  and  her 
husband  moved  to  Boston,  Mass., 
where  lie  began  to  prepare  for  mis- 
sionary work,  while  she  identified 
herself  prominently  with  tiie  various 
organizationsof herdenomin&tion.  As 
early  as  1829  Mrs.  FitzGibbon  uuited 
with, and  became  an  active  worker  in, 
a temperance  society,  taking  with  her 
into  tiie  organization  twenty-four  young  ladies  who 
were  her  intimate  friends  and  associates.  In  1836they 
removed  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  where  she  continued  her 
religious  and  reformatory  work.  She  taught  a pri- 
vate school  near  New  York  city  from  1837  to  1843. 
Mr.  FitzGibbon  died  in  1839.  and  his  widow  married, 
Oct.  29. 1843. Charles  Dibble  Strong, or  Boston,  Mass., 
a prominent  mid  active  Methodist,  and  a pub- 
lisher of  religious  works.  Mrs.  Strong  continued 
active  in  good  works  while  she  remained  in  Boston. 
Mr.  Strong,  on  account  of  failing  health,  about  1859 
determined  upon  a change  of  location,  and  after  a 
visit  West,  decided  upon  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  as  his  fu- 
ture home.  She  joined  tier  husband  in  August, 


1860,  in  St.  Paul,  where  she  immediately  identified 
herself  with  the  old  Jackson  Street  M.  E.  Church 
and  Sunday-school,  of  which  Rev.  Dr.  Chaffee  was 
the  pastor.  Her  constant  efforts  contributed  more 
or  less  directly  to  theereclionof  the  Mission  Sunday- 
school,  Grace  M.  E.  Church,  two  German  Meth- 
odist churches,  and  two  Swedish  Reformed  Luth- 
eran churches ; in  all  of  which  work  Mrs. 
Strong  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  inspiring 
leaders.  She  was  the  founder  and  first  secretary  of 
the  “Home  for  tiie  Friendless.”  When  it  was 
seen  that  there  must  be  a reformatory  department 
to  this  work,  the  “Magdalene  Home”  (since 
changed  to  the  “ Woman’s  Christian  Home  ”)  was 
organized  and  placed  in  operation.  This  was  the 


germ  of  the  “ Bethany  Home,”  which  has  become 
a successful  institution.  Mrs.  Strong  materially 
aided  in  this  work.  She  was  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  “ Daughters  of  Rebecca " in  1865,  and  has 
tiecn  a member  since,  and  was  the  first  woman 
to  occupy  the  chair  of  vice-grand  in  that  organi- 
zation. From  the  time  of  tier  joining  the  tem- 
perance society  in  1829,  she  continued  to  be  an 
active  worker  and  identified  prominently  with  the 
teiiqierance  cause  and  its  various  organizations — 
such  as  Good  Templars,  of  which  site  was  grand 
worthy  vice-tcmplar  for  Minnesota.  Later,  she  was 
vice-president  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  of  St.  Paul.  Dur- 
ing all  these  years  she  was  an  effective  worker  in 
tiie  Jackson  Street  M.  E.  Church,  afterward  changed 
to,  and  uow  known  as,  the  Central  Park  Methodist 
Church,  to  which  she  lias  contributed  her  time  aud 
money  without  stiut.  She  is  an  important  factor  iu 
tiie  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  and  was 
its  president  for  five  years,  and  in  the  branch  organ- 
ization she  has  become  a life  member,  patron,  and  a 
manager,  always  supporting  this  cause  liberally  in 
proportion  to  iier  means.  Her  husband  died  .tan. 
7, 1890.  whereupon  she  retired  to  her  comfortable 
home,  where  she  is  still  liviug. 

KIRK,  Nettie  Madora,  was  born  at  Malden, 
Mass.,  May  1,  1854,  daughter  of  Charles  Dibble  and 
Abigail  Spurr  Strong.  Her  father  was  a prominent 
Methodist  and  publisher  of  religious  works,  and  her 
mother  is  a reformer,  identified  with  the  leading 
charitable  organizations  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  aud 
prominently  connected  with  missionary  and  other 
leading  societies.  When  a child,  her  pareuts  re- 
moved to  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  where  she  united  with 
tiie  Jackson  Street  M.  E.  Church  (uow  Central  Park 
M.  E.  Church),  of  which  she  was  a life  member. 
Early  in  life  she  evinced  great  musical  talent.  She 
attended  public  and  private  schools  of  St.  Paul,  and 
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after  leaving  school  she  was  instructed  by  a private 
tutor.  She  studied  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
during  leisure  time,  and  became  very  proficient 
— especially  as  a singer.  She 
assisted  her  mother  materially 
in  her  religious  work  by  ren- 
dering the  necessary  music  and 
instructing  the  Infant  class 
in  vocal  music.  In  1878  she 
was  married  to  Alvah,  son  of 
Ileury  Kirk,  of  New  York. 
They’  had  three  children,  two 
sons*  and  one  daughter.  Mrs. 
Kirk  was  of  generous  disposi- 
tion, uniform  and  unassum- 
ing manners.  Sho  gave  but 
little  of  her  time  to  society, 
preferring  to  attend  to  her  home 
duties  with  her  husband  and 
children.  Her  charities  were 
widely  distributed  and  greatly 
appreciated,  by  reason  of  the 
quiet  methods  employed.  She  died  Feb.  25,  1880. 

EATON,  Margaret  O’Neill,  was  Isim  about 
1796,  and  was  the  daughter  of  William  O’Neill,  who 
kept  au  old-fashioned  tavern  in  Washington,  in  the 
early  part  of  this  century.  It  was  kept  in  true  south- 
ern style,  and  was  a favorite  stopping-place  for  public 
men  of  the  day,  notably  Gen.  Jackson,  who  al- 
ways put  up  there.  Peggy,  as  she  was  called,  was 
a bright,  lively  girl,  and  the  |»ct  of  the  household 
from  infancy.  Under  these  circumstances  she  grew 
up  a spoiled  beauty,  and  with  manners  which  did 
not  escape  public  criticism.  In  early  womaiihrxxl 
she  married  a man  by  the  name  of  Timbcrlakc,  who 
was  a purser  in  the  navy.  He  committed  suicide 
while  on  duty  In  the  Mediterranean,  aud  left  his  wife 
with  two  little  children.  Malicious  tongues  accused 
Senator  Eaton  of  Tennessee,  who  had  long  been  a 
boarder  at  O’Neill's  tavern,  of  undue  intimacy  with 
the  widow.  On  speaking  to  his  intimate  friend, 
Gen.  Jackson,  of  bis  intention  to  marry  her,  he 
was  counseled  so  to  do,  as  a means  of  disproving  the 
charges,  and  thus  restoring  Peg’s  good  name.  They 
were  married  in  January,  1829.  When  Gen.  Jackson 
was  elected  president  of  the  United  States,  he  made 
Senator  Eatou  secretary  of  war;  and  thus  began  the 
social  wnr  which  completely  changed  the  course  of 
political  events  in  the  United  States  during  the  next 
half  century.  Mrs.  Eaton  now  became  one  of  the 
ladies  of  the  cabinet,  and  held  au  important  social 
positiou.  The  ladies  of  Washington,  however,  in- 
fluenced by  the  tales  which  had  been  spread  about 
her,  refused  to  call  upon  her,  or  to  recognize  her 
official  position.  The  first  that  Gen.  Jackson  knew 
of  the  outbreak  of  the  scandal,  was  on  his  receiving 
a letter  from  Dr.  Ely,  a prominent  clergyman  of 
Baltimore,  who  asked  the  president  to  refuse  her  so- 
cial recognition.  This  roused  Geu.  Jackson  to  the 
defense  of  his  old  friend’s  daughter,  and  he  replied 
in  letter  after  letter.  He  interviewed  the  purveyors 
of  the  scandal,  aud  discussed  it  in  his  cabinet. 
Neither  threats  nor  entreaties  prevailed  with  the 
ladies  ; even  his  niece,  Mrs.  Donelson,  then  mistress 
of  the  White  House,  returned  home  rather  than  call 
on  Mrs.  Eaton.  Martin  Van  Buren,  then  secretary 
of  state,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Senator  Eaton's, 
called  on  Mrs.  Eatou,  and  caused  certain  bachelor 
members  of  the  diplomatic  corps  to  do  the  same. 
Neither  balls  uor  dinners  given  by  them  succeeded 
in  breaking  down  the  opposition  of  the  Indies ; and 
at  last,  in  1830,  neither  party  yielding,  President 
Jackson,  worn  out  with  the  fight,  sent  Mr.  Van 
Buren  ns  minister  to  England,  and  later  secured  ids 
succession  to  the  presidency  in  1830,  in  consequence 
of  his  behavior  in  this  matter.  He  dissolves!  his  cab- 
inet, and  thrust  Mr.  Calhoun  into  nullification. 


Senator  Eaton  died  not  long  after,  leaving  his  wife 
very  rich.  She  coutinucd  to  live  iu  Washington 
very  handsomely  and  happily  with  children  and 
grandchildren.  Unfortunately  she  married,  iu  her 
old  age,  a young  Italian  dancing-master,  who  spent 
her  fortune,  and  bowed  her  gray  head  iu  poverty 
and  sorrow.  She  died  there  "Nov.  8,  1879,  iu  her 
eighty-fourth  year. 

EDDY,  Edward,  tragedian,  was  bora  iu  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  in  1822.  lie  received  his  first  training  as 
an  actor  as  a member  of  a company  of  ama- 
teurs in  his  native  city.  He  made  his  debut  as  a 
professional  in  Allmny  in  1841,  and  soon  after  be- 
came a member  of  a company  pluying  iu  Baltimore. 
He  first  appeared  in  New  York  as’  “ Othello"  at  the 
Richmond  Hill  Theatre  in  April,  1846.  During  the 
season  of  1847-48  he  was  leading  man  at  the  National 
Theatre*  in  Boston.  On  March  18,  1851,  Mr.  Eddy 
opened  ut  the  Bowery  Theatre,  New  York,  ns  “ Riche- 
lieu.” In  1854  lie  became  manager  of  the  Metropol- 
itan Theatre,  in  1850  he  tnauageu  Burton’s  Theatre, 
and  in  the  following  year  assumed  the  direction  of 
the  Old  Bowery.  Cater  he  muuaged  the  Broadway 
Theatre.  The  last  performance  given  in  the  latter 
play-house  occurred  on  Apr.  12,  1859,  aud  was  for 
the  benefit  of  Mr.  Eddy.  After  abandoning  manage- 
ment, be  traveled  as  a star  for  a number  of  years. 
His  last  appearance  was  as  the  “ Ragpicker  of  Paris." 
Eddy  played  as  wide  a range  of  parts  as  any  actor 
of  Ids  time,  but  bis  acting  was  always  wantiug  in 
quiet  and  repose.  lie  was  twice  married.  His  first 
wife,  Mary  Matthews,  an  English  actress,  retired 
from  the  stage  after  their  marriage,  and  died  in  New 
Orleans  in  1865.  His  second  wife,  Henrietta  Irving, 
is  still  upon  the  stage.  He  died  on  the  islaud  of  Ja- 
maica on  Dec.  16,  1875,  aud  his  remains  were  taken 
to  New  York  for  burial. 

GOODWIN,  Nathaniel  C.,  comedian,  was  born 
in  Boston,  July  25. 1857.  He  was  educat  ed  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Boston  and  intended  for  a commercial 
life,  but  early  displayed  a fondness  for  the  stage, 
his  clever  imitations  of  leading  actors  being  well  ro- 
meniliered  by  his  former  schoolmates.  He  began 
bis  professional  career  by  giving  imitations  of  promi- 
nent people  in  dmwiug-rooms  and  at  small  entertain- 
ments,iiis  powers  asu  mimic  being  droll,  unctuous,  and 
mirth-provoking,  and  it  was  while  thus  engaged  that 
he  attracted  the  attention  of  Stuart  Robson,  who  had 
just  resigned  his  positiou  as  leading  comedian  at  the 
Glolio  Theatre,  in  Boston.  Mr.  Rob- 
son had  secured  a piny  eutitled 

Law  in  New  York,”  whielt  be 
iudueed  John  B.  Stetson  to  produce 
at  the  Howard  Atheuatum,  and 
young  Mr.  Goodwin  was  engaged 
at  a salary  of  $5  a week,  to  enact 
the  part  of  a bootblack  and  give 
imitations  during  the  run  of  the 
pieco.  “ Law  in  New  York,"  which 
proved  measurably  successful,  in- 
augurated Mr.  Robsou’s  brilliant 
career  as  a star,  and  also  served  to 
tirmlv  establish  Mr.  Goodwin  in 
popular  favor.  The  latter,  at  the 
close  of  the  engagement,  was  en- 
gaged by  Josh  Hart  to  appear  at  the 
Eagle  Theatre,  iu  New  York  citv, 
at  a weekly  salary  of  $150.  The  fol- 
lowing  season  lie  returned  to  Mr. 

Stetson’s  management  at  the  same  salary.  Later 
lie  appeared  as  Captain  Dietrich,  in  "Evangeline.” 
This  was  in  1876,  and  three  years  later  Mr.  Goodwin 
had  entered  upon  his  career  as  a star,  which  has 
continued  successfully  ever  since.  He  was  selected 
from  all  the  comedians  of  the  country  to  appear 
at  the  Cincinnati  Dramatic  Festival,  i883,  where 
he  essayed  the  characters  of  Modus  iu  “The  Hunch- 
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hack,”  and  the  grave  digger  in  “ Hamlet.”  In  1890 
Mr.  Goodwin  visited  London,  where  lie  filled  a 
long  engagement  and  was  received  with  every  mani- 
festation of  approval,  a piece  of  good  fortune  quite 
rare  in  the  case  of  American  actors  who  invite  the 
endorsement  of  the  English  public.  During  the 
season  of  1890  and  '91,  M r.  Goodwin  was  seen  at  the 
Bijou  Theatre  in  “The  Nominee, "a  pleasing  comedy 
written  for  him  by  Leander  Richardson,  and  in 
which  he  uchieved  one  of  the  most  prominent  suc- 
cesses of  his  professional  career.  From  the 
outset,  Mr.  Goodwin’s  advancement  in  the 
command  of  his  art  has  been  rapid  and  un- 
retard  od.  Commencing  as  an  imitator  and 
mimic,  he  has  gained  ail  the  time  in  finish 
and  certainty  of  touch,  in  the  refined  uuctn- 
ousness  and  the  capacity  for  tone  pa- 
thos, which  are  the  most  essential  re- 
quisites of  a great  comedian,  and  in 
the  development  of  those  sympathetic 
qualities  which  come  with  years  and 
contact  with  the  world.  Ills  powers 
are  still  ripening  and  maturing, 
and  lie  is  one  of  the  very  few 
among  the  younger  actors  of 
America  who  can  confidently  be 
depended  upon  to  keep  fresli  the 
splended  traditions  of  the  elder 
Jefferson  and  of  Hackett,  Blake, 
and  Burton.  Among  the  plays  in 
which  he  has  been  seen  to  advan- 
tage on  the  American  stage  arc: 
“ Hobbies,  ” ' ‘ Crusts,  ” * ‘ War- 
ranted,’’ “ Ourselves,”  “ Major 
Wellington  De  Boots in  comic 
opera:  “Mascot,”  “Pinafore,” 
“Patience,”  “Big  Pony,”  “Cin- 
derella at  School,"  “Jack  Shep- 
pard,” “Confusion,”  “Turned  Up,”  “Bottom’s 
Dream,”  “The  Skating  Rink,"  “ Member  for  Slo- 
cum,” “Gringoire,”  “Col.  Tom.”  “Nominee,”  “A 
Gilded  Fool,”  “ The  Bookmaker,"  “ In  Miz/.oura,” 
“ Lend  Me  Five  Shillings,"  "David  Garrick,”  and 
“The  Gold  Mine,”  most  of  them  written  to  fit  his 
peculiar  talents:  and  he  has  also  successfully  as- 
sumed many  of  the  well-known  characters  of  legiti- 
mate comedy.  Mr.  Goodwin  has  been  twice  married. 
His  first  wife,  Eliza  Weathersbv,  an  accomplished 
actress,  known  ami  admired  of  all  theatre-goers,  died 
in  1887,  and  in  1890  he  was  married  to  Nella  Baker  of 
Buffalo.  His  professional  earnings  are  large  and  he 
has  a pleasant  borne  in  New  York  city  and  a de- 
lightful summer  place  at  Ocean  Spray,  near  Boston. 


NEWMAN,  John  Philip,  M.  E.  bishop,  was 
born  in  New  York  city.  Sept.  1,  1826.  Hecomplcted 
bis  education  at  Cazenovia  (N.  Y.)  Seminary,  and 
after  taking  a course  in  theology  entered  tin*  minis- 
try of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  1849.  He 
filled  various  pastorates  until  I860,  when  he  went 
abroad,  studied  at  the  universities  and  visited  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Europe,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  Upon 
his  return  he  tilled  pastorates  in  Hamilton,  Albany, 
and  New  York  city,  and  in  1864  was  sent  to  the 
South,  where,  during  five  years  of  earnest  and  suc- 
cessful missionary  labor,  he  established  three  con- 
ferences, two  colleges,  and  a church  journal.  lu 
1869  lie  returned  to  the  North,  ami  until  1874  was 
chaplain  of  the  U.  8 senate.  During  this  period  he 
organized  the  Metropolitan  Memorial  Methodist 
Church  in  Washington  and  became  its  pastor.  In 
1874  he  was  appointed  inspector  of  V.  8.  consuls  in 
Asia,  and  while  there  employed,  revisited  Palestine. 
Iu  1876  he  was  again  appointed  pastor  of  the  Metro- 
politan Church.  Washington,  and  in  1879  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Central  Church,  New  Y'ork  city.  In 
1882  he  accepted  a unanimous  call  to  the  pastorale  of 


the  Madison  Avenue  Congregational  Church,  New 
York  city,  but  resigned  in  1884  and  was  tlie  spiritual 
adviser  of  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  during  the  long  illness 
that  terminated  in  the  latter’s  death.  In  1885  Dr. 
Newman  was  a third  time  assigned  to  the  pastorate  of 
the  Metropolitan  Church,  Washington,  serving  until 
1887.  In  1888  he  was  elected  and  consecrated  a 
bishop  of  his  church.  Iu  1876  lie  was  a member  of 
the  commission  that  re  established  fraternal  relations 
between  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  North, 
and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  South.  In  1881 
he  was  a delegate  to  the  Methodist  Ecumenical  Confer- 
ence, held  in  London,  and  has  sat  on  three  of  the 
general  conferences  of  his  church.  He  has  fre- 
quently appeared  on  the  lecture  platform;  delivered 
orations  at  the  funerals  of  Gens.  Grant  and  Logan; 
and  ranks  among  the  most  eloquent  pulpit  orators  of 
his  time.  Dr.  Newman  is  the  author  of:  “From 
Dan  to  Beershcba  ” (1864);  “Babylon  and  Nineveh  ” 
(1875);  “ Christianity  Triumphant  ” (1884);  “Even- 
ings with  the  Prophets  on  the  Lost  Empires,”  and 
" America  for  Americans  ’’  (1887).  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  University  gave  him  tlie  degree  of  I).D.  in 
1863;  and  Otterbein  University,  Westerville,  O.,  and 
Grant  Memorial  University  gave  him  that  of  LL.D. 
in  1881. 

RUFFIN,  Thomas,  jurist,  was  l>om  in  King 
and  Queen  county,  Va.,  Nov.  17,  1787,  tlie  eldest 
son  of  Sterling  and  Alice  Ruffin.  His  early  educa- 
tion was  gained  from  a private  tutor  engaged  in  tlie 
family  of  his  futlier,  who  fitted  him  for  college.  He 
entered  Princeton  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  was 
graduated  in  1803.  He  eutcred  the  law  ollice  of 
David  Robinson,  an  eminent  lawyer  of  Petersburg, 
Va.,  at  the  same  time  with  Winfield  Scott.  Two 
years  later  he  removed  with  his 
father  to  North  Carolina,  and 
settled  at  Hillsboro’,  where  he 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  He  served  in  the 
legislature  in  the  years  1818, 

1815,  and  1816.  He  wuschosen 
apeuker  in  1816,  and  in  the 
same  year  was  elected  judge 
of  the  superior  court,  iu  which 
capacity  he  served  two  years, 
when  he  resigned.  In  1825  he 
was  again  elected  judge,  serv- 
ing for  four  years,  when  he  was 
chosen  one  of  tlie  justices  of  the 
supreme  court,  serving  until 
1852,  when  he  resigned.  He 
was  again  elected  in  1856,  ]H*r- 
munently  retiriug  from  the  su- 
preme bench  in  1858,  but  served 
liis  fellow' -citizens  as  presiding 
judge  of  the  county  court  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  in  1891.  He  had  already  opposed  the  nullifica- 
tion doctrine  in  1832,  and  not  only  did  not  believe 
in  tlie  rights  of  secession,  but  combated  the  heresy  de- 
claring the  sacred  right  of  revolution  the  only  remedy 
for  the  redress  of  the  grievances  of  the  South.  He 
was  elected  to  the  state  convention  at  Raleigh,  which 
took  action  on  the  ordinance  of  secession,  and,  feel- 
ing it  to  he  a duty  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  his  state, 
voted  for  the  ordinance,  which  was  his  lost  public 
service.  In  his  office  of  justice  of  the  supreme  court 
for  twenty  years,  and  for  many  years  its  chief  jus- 
tice. Judge  Ruffin’s  opinions  established  his  reputa- 
tion as  one  of  the  first  jurists  of  the  age.  In  person 
he  was  spare;  uniform  and  neat  iu  his  dress;  ol  strik- 
ing presence,  commanding  and  venerable.  He  re- 
sembled Thomas  Jefferson,  both  in  person  and  men- 
tal qualifications.  The  degree  of  LL.D.  was  con- 
ferred uixrn  him  in  1834  by  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  lie  died  at  Hillsboro’,  N.  C.,  Jail.  15,1870. 
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STEVENS,  Robert  Livingston,  builder  of 
the  first  ironclad,  was  boru  in  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  Oct. 
18,  1787.  He  was  the  son  of  John  Stevens,  the  emi- 
nent engineer,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  became 
his  father’s  assistant.  In  1815  he  built  the  Phila- 
delphia, a steamboat  with  a speed  of  eight  miles, 
the  fastest  then  known,  and  during  the  following  sev- 
enteen years,  by  successive  improvements,  increased 
the  speed  of  steamboats  to  fifteen  miles  an  hour. 
He  designed  the  ferry-boats  and  ferry-slips  now  in 
general  use,  made  numerous  improvements  in  the 
steam  engine,  as  applied  to  navigation,  and  invented 
the  gallows  frame,  the  split  waterwheel,  and  the  bal- 
ance valve.  He  was  the  first  to  use  anthracite  coal 

built  the  first  murine 
tubular  boiler.  In  1830 
he  visited  England, 
and  while  there  had 
made, from  his  own  de- 
signs, the  rails  for  the 
railway  which,  with 
his  brother  Edwin, 
he  was  building  in 
New  Jersey.  He  also 
brought  with  him, 
upon  his  return  to  the 
United  States,  the  loco- 
motive “John  Bull,” 
built  by  the  Stevcn- 
sons,  which  has  been 
the  type  from  which 
all  subsequent  im- 
provements in  the 
United  States  have 
been  made.  During 
the  war  of  1812  Mr. 
Stevens  became  in- 
terested in  the  subject  of  ordnance,  and  after  miniat- 
ed experiments  perfected  a percussion  shell  which 
proved  successful  when  favorably  tested  and  which 
was  at  once  purchased  by  the  government.  Bet  ween 
1814  and  1841  he  made  a thorough  study  of  the  use 
of  iron-plating  in  the  construction  of  war  vessels 
and  having  successfully  demonstrated  that  a four- 
inch-iron-plating  would  resist  a sixty-four  pound 
shot  at  thirty  yards,  he  was,  in  1842,  given  a contract 
by  the  government  to  build  an  iron  clad  steam-ves- 
sel. The  rapid  advances  made  in  the  construction 
of  heavy  ordnance  necessitated  frequent  changes  in 
the  designs  for  the  vessel,  and  ns  a consequence  it 
was  never  completed,  although  work  upon  it  was 
continued  for  a long  period.  It  was,  however,  the 
first  iron-clad  vessel  ever  projected.  Mr.  Stevens 
died  in  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  Apr.  20,  1856. 

ASBURY,  Francis,  Methodist  Episcopal  bishop, 
was  born  near  Hemstead  Bridge,  in  Staffordshire,  a 
short  distance  from  Birmingham,  Eng.,  Aug.  20, 
1745.  His  father,  Joseph,  and  his  mother,  Eliza- 
beth, are  described  as  “amiable  and  respectable 
|K:rsons”of  the  middle  class  of  population.  Their 
religious  affiliations  arc  asserted  by  some  to  have 
been  with  the  English  Methodists  at  an  early  date, 
but  this  was  not  established.  His  father  being  in 
comfortable  circumstances,  Francis  was  placed  at  a 
tender  age  in  the  school  of  one  Arthur  Taylor,  at 
Saeal’s  Green,  in  the  vicinity  of  Barre,  where  the 
family  had  removed.  At  this  school  the  teacher 
was  savage  in  the  extreme  in  dealing  with  his  pupils, 
which  resulted  in  young  Asbury’s  removal  from  this 
institution  to  another  part  of  the  parish,  and  placed 
in  one  of  the  wealthy  and  fashionable  families  of  the 
neighborhood.  This  liius  been  spoken  of  by  his  biog- 
rapher as  a much  sorer  trial  of  his  faith  than  any 
through  which  he  had  passed.  Under  this  influence, 
to  use  his  own  language,  lie  “ became  somewhat 
vain."  having  naturally  a light  and  joyous  disposi- 
tion, but  “did  not  become  openly  wicked.”  Re- 


turning to  the  paternal  roof  in  a few  months,  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  years  he  was  indentured  to  a maker 
of  • ‘ buckle  chapes, ” or  tongues,  and  labored  with 
him  diligently.  A kind  family,  of  which  he  became 
an  inmate,  now  led  him  to  recommence  prayer, 
morning  and  evening.  At  Brownwich  Church,  loo, 
he  listened  to  the  preaching  of  Hyland,  Stillingfleit, 
Talboot,  Hawes,  and  others,  some  of  whom  were 
among  the  most  distinguished  ministers  and  orna- 
ments of  the  English  pulpit.  He  read  Whitfield's 
sermons,  but  up  to  this  time  his  biographer  ( Strick- 
land) asserts  that  he  had  not  heard  of  the  Method- 
ists. although  John  and  Charles  Wesley  had  their 
movement  well  in  hand.  In  reply  to  Ills  inquiries 
concerning  them,  his  pious  mother  directed  him  to  a 
person  who  could  give  him  the  information  lie  sought 
about  them,  and  he  accompanied  that  person  to  a 
neighboring  town,  to  listen  to  their  services.  These 
he  was  surprised  to  find  were  not  held  in  a church, 
but  Asbury  says,  "it  was  better  than  a church;  the 
people  were  so  devout,  men  and  women  kneeling, 
and  all  saying  Amen.”  He  attended  these  meetings 
several  times,  making  rapid  progress  iu  spiritual  life. 
Forthwith  he  commenced  leading  religious  services 
in  the  house  of  a friend,  which  were  largely  at- 
tended; but  from  fears  of  opposition  and  outbreak, 
were  soon  transferred  to  his  father's  dwelling.  Here 
with  fervency  and  power  he  exhorted  those  who 
were  present  to  come  and  be  saved  from  their  sins. 
He  identified  himself  with  the  Wesleyans,  shortly 
taking  license  from  them  as  a local  preacher,  and  in 
the  Methodist  chapel  he  held  forth  tin;  word  of  life 
to  “ wondering,  weeping  thousands.”  This  was  at 
the  nge  of  seventeen,  and  this  local  relation  was  sus- 
tained for  several  years,  although  in  fact  he  was  a 
traveling  preacher.  He  also  preached  during  the 
week  three  or  four  and  often  five  times,  far  and 
near,  until  the  age  of  twenty-one,  when  he  was  re- 
ceived into  the  Wesleyan  conference,  and  unpointed 
to  labor  on  a circuit,  according  to  the  Wesleyan 
form.  Having  traveled  circuits  for  five  years,  he 
was  present  at  a conference  at  Bristol.  Eng.,  Aug.  7, 
1771.  when  Rev.  John  Wesley  called  for  volunteers 
for  religious  labor  in  America,  where  at  that  time 
there  were  only  three  preachers.  Asbury  had  l»cen 
prayerfully  considering  this  matter  for  a season,  nntl 
“conferred  not  with  flesh  anil  blood,"  but  immedi- 
ately accepted  the  call.  From  that  moment  his 
heart  was  in  the  American  colonies.  Breaking  the 
matter  to  his  parents,  and  receiving  their  approba- 
tion. he  embarked  at  Bristol,  Sept.  4, 1771.  for  Amer- 
ica, reaching  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oct.  27th,  accom- 
panied by  Richnrd  Knight,  a young  man  in  the 
Methodist  connection,  who  had  volunteered  for  the 
service  in  America.  It  was  but  five  years  since 
Methodism  had  been  introduced  into  the  North 
American  colonies  by  tin-  labors  of  Embury,  Webb, 
and  Straw  bridge.  The  John  Street  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  edifice  iu  New  York,  the  first  of  that 
order  in  America,  had  been  dedicated  by  Embury, 
Oct.  80.  1768.  At.  once  Asbury  began  preaching  in 
Philadelphia,  passing  from  thence  in  a few  days  to 
Burlington,  N.  J.,  and  thence  to  New  York  city. 
Here  he  met  Boardman,  the  Methodist  clergyman, 
in  whose  pulpit  his  first  sermon  iu  that  city  was 
preached  on  Tuesday,  Nov.  13,  1771.  Then  he  dis- 
coursed at  Westchester.  New  Rochelle.  Rye,  East 
Chester, and  Mamaroneck.N.  Y.,  initiating  the  first  reg- 
ularcircuit  work  in  America.  Hesays  iu  his  journal: 
“ Mv  brethren  seem  unwilling  to  leave  the  cities,  but 
I will  show  them  the  way.  I have  nothing  to  seek 
but  the  glory  of  God,  nothing  to  fear  but  his  dis- 
pleasure. I have  come  to  this  country  with  an  up- 
right intention,  and  through  the  gnice  of  God  I will 
make  it  appear.  I am  determined  that  no  man  shall 
bias  me  with  soft  words  and  fair  speeches;  nor  will 
I ever  fear  the  face  of  man,  or  know  any  man  after 


on  steamboats,  and  in  1831 
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the  flesh,  but  •whomsoever  I please  or  displease,  I 
will  l»c  faithful  to  God,  to  the  jieople,  and  to  mv  own 
soul."  When  the  preachers  met  m Philadelphia  to 
arrange  work  for  the  year  1772,  of  the  few  assign- 
ments (determined  on  by  themselves),  Aibuiy  was 
sent  there.  Large  congregations  attended  his  minis- 
try, but  he  did  not  limit  himself  to  preaching  in  the 
city.  Faithful  to  his  purpose,  in  the  development  of 
the  circuit  system,  he  preached  at  Bohemia,  Chester, 
and  other  places  in  Pennsylvania,  also  at  Burling, 
ton,  N.  J.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  Greenwich,  Frees  ton, 
Gloucester,  and  other  points.  Wilhiu  four  mouths 
he  was  summoned  to  New  York, 
to  aid  in  adjusting  difficulties,  aud 
while  there,  in  pursuance  of  his 
cherished  intention,  extended  his 
labors  to  Staten  Island,  Kiugs- 
bridge,  and  elsewhere.  Oct.  10, 
1772,  he  received  a letter  from 
John  Wesley. appointing  him  sup- 
the  Methc  ' 


eriutendent  of  the  Methodist  So- 
cieties in  America.  A call  was  now 
made  upon  himtosjiend  the  win- 
ter in  Maryland,  which  he  did, and 
to  an  officious  rector  of  the  Epis- 
copal church,  whocametoone  of 
his  ap|M)intmeuts  demanding  by 
what  authority  he  preached,  calm- 
ly responded  bvtelliughim  who  he 
was.  In  the  dialogue  w hich  ensued 
the  rector  lieeame  enraged.  As- 
bury steadily  asserted  his  author- 
ity from  God,  aud  proceeded  to 
preach,  with  the  rector  for  a hearer.  Quarterly  con- 
ferences of  preachers  were  now  established  bv  Supt. 
Asbury.who  wasstatioued  at  Baltimore,  Md.  Neither 
did  lie  here  limit  himself  to  ministrations  hi  the  city. 
Visiting  New  York  in  March,  1773,  he  attended  the 
Episcopal  church,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  sac- 
rament. in  accordance  with  instructions  from  Wesley. 
In  1773  he  met  at  Philadelphia,  Thomas  Hankiu,  an 
older  Methodist  preacher  from  England,  who,  by 
Wesley’s  appointment,  sujxjrseded  him  as  superin- 
tendent. He  appears  to  have  greeted  Haukin  in  a 
sufficiently  Christian  spirit,  but  it  was  soon  evident 
that  the  ideas  of  the  latter  did  not  comport  with  the 
practices  of  the  American  authorities.  Singularly 
enough,  Itankiu  objected  to  revivals  of  religion  and 
creeds,  while  Asbury  defended  them.  And  these  be- 
gan to  prevail  in  Virginia  aud  in  Maryland  in  con- 
nection with  his  own  and  with  labors  carried  on  by 
other  Methodists.  Five  or  six  new  circuits  were  now 
formed  in  Virgiuia.  At  the  second  annual  preach- 
ers’ conference.  May  25,  1774.  Asbury  was  located  at 
New  York;  in  1775  at  Norfolk,  Va. ; in  May,  1776, 
he  was  too  ill  to  attend,  but  was  appointed  to  Balti- 
more as  preacher  for  the  year.  At  the  conference 
in  May,  1777,  twenty  out  of  the  twenty-seven  Meth- 
odist preachers  in  the  colonics  being  in  attendance, 
it  was  plain  to  these  preachers  that  the  lines  had  be- 
come clearly  drawn  between  the  colonists  and  the 
mother  country,  nud  some  of  the  Englishmen  being 
ill  at  ease,  began  to  make  arrangements  for  returning 
to  their  couutry.  By  this  time,  moreover,  the  Meth- 
odist laity  were  widely  asking  for  the  administration 
of  the  ordinances  in  their  own  religious  assemblies. 
During  the  year  1777,  Asbury  was  required  to  take 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  state  of  Maryland,  but 
could  not  conscientiously  do  so,  because  of  its  special 
form,  although  his  sympathies  were  with  the  patriot 
cause.  In  March,  1778,  because  of  this,  he  was 


obliged  to  leave  the  state,  and  lie  went  to  Delaware, 
where  no  such  oath  was  exacted,  finding  refuge  in 
the  house  of  Judge  Thomas  While  of  Kent  county. 
In  April,  177b,  ho  hud  a conference  in  his  place  of 
exile;  Delaware  was  made  a circuit,  and  In*  was  ap- 
pointed in  cliurgc  of  it.  With  his  headquarters  at 


Judge  White’s,  he  faithfully  performed  the  duties  of 
his  station.  March  1,  1780,  he  attended  a conference 
at  Baltimore,  as  a citizen  of  Delaware,  and  under 
the  protection  of  its  governor.  The  southern  Meth- 
odist preachers  at  this  juncture  organized  a confer- 
ence of  their  own,  greatly  to  Asbury’s  annoyance, 
appointing  a committee  of  their  number  to  ordain 
the  preachers  and  other  members  of  conference,  who 
should  go  forth  and  administer  the  ordinances  among 
the  people.  In  1780,  at  the  uortheru  conference,  he 
accordingly  procured  the  appointment  of  a commit- 
tee to  visit  tiie  next  southern  conference  and  propose 
a suspension  of  all  proceedings  about  ordinances  for 
the  current  year.  At  the  next  years’s  conference  (at 
Baltimore)  the  action  of  the  southern  brethren  in 
1780,  as  to  ordinances,  was  rescinded,  with  but  oue 
southern  vote  in  its  favor.  Asbury  now  laid  before 
Wesley,  in  England,  by  letter,  the  exact  condition 
of  the  Methodist  people  in  America.  When  travel- 
ing through  a wild  region,  that  be  might  go  over 
tiie  bounds  of  his  whole  work,  he  found  repose  in 
the  cabin  of  a friendly  settler,  his  resting-place  the 
top  of  a chest,  his  clothes  his  only  covering.  This 
was  a mere  sample  of  what  now  and  afterwards 
made  up  his  experience  upon  his  constant  journeys. 
Indeed,  this  fare  was  better  than  he  frequently  had. 
Often,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he  slept  upon  the  ground, 
or  on  rocks  or  on  boards  in  deserted  cabins,  with 
nothing  to  eat.  At  the  yearly  conference  of  1782 
Jiis  appoint  incut  by  Wesley  as  general  superintend- 
ent of  the  Methodist  church  in  America  was  unani- 
mously confirmed  At  the  conference  of  1784,  held 
ut  Baltimore,  eighty-two  preachers  were  reported  in 
the  United  States,'  and  13,740  members.  Asbury 
was  attacked  bv  fever  on  his  succeeding  tour,  and 
“suffered  mucli.  but  still  rode  on,  preaching  the 
next  day,”  one  of  the  few  men  in  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory who  almost  invariably  allowed  no  personal, 
pli ysical  illness  to  interfere  with  the  ordinary  round 
of  duty.  Bv  this  time  (November.  1784)  Dr.  Thomas 
Coke  and  Uichard  Whatcoat  had  been  sent  out  to 
Ainericn  by  Wesley.  Wesley  had  in  Coke’s  case 
crossed  the  Rubicon  in  the  matter  of  taking  tip  au- 
thority, for  lie  bad  consecrated  him  as  a superin- 
tendent of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  Amer- 
ica, and  given  to  him  letters  of  ordination  under  his 
hand  and  seal,  accompanied  by  another,  in  which  he 
ap|Kiiutcd  Thomas  Coke  and  Francis  Asbury  joint  su- 
perintendents of  that  body  of  believers.  The  revolu- 
tionary war  having  ended,  the  question  of  establish- 
ing a church  iudei>eiidcnt  of  any  foreign  supervision 
whatever  was  naturally  In  order,  and  a general  con- 
ference of  the  Methodists  in  America  was  called  at 
Baltimore,  Md.,  for  Dec.  25,  1784.  Their  first  act 
was  to  organize  the  Methodist  societies  of  the  coun- 
try intothe Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  the  United 
States.  The  next  to  declare  llieofflceof  bisliopelect- 
ive,  after  which  a unanimous  vote  wns  cast  in  favor  of 
Dr.  Thomas  Coke  and  Francis  Asbury  as  tbe  choice 
of  the  church.  The  latter  was  first  ordained  deacon, 
and  then  an  elder,  and  then  Dr.  Coke,  assisted  by 
several  elders,  set  him  apart,  by  tbe  imposition  of 
bauds,  as  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 
But  tills  ordination,  although  It  gave  Anbury,  a new 
title,  by  no  means  increased  bis  power  or  usefulness, 
in  the  entries  in  liis  journals  be  bad  previously  given 
a simple  statement  of  has  preaching,  associated  with 
the  exercise  of  his  mind  and  the  incidents  of  his 
travel.  Now  he  records  his  acts  in  administering 
the  sacraments.  As  a part  of  his  experience  he  adds: 
“ I am  sometimes  afraid  of  being  led  to  think  some- 
thing more  of  myself  in  my  new  station  than  for- 
merly,” but  it  is  doubtful  if  his  fears  were  well 
grounded.  In  his  journal  he  records  many  incidents 
of  long,  fatiguing  rides  over  rough  roads,  crossing 
rivers  and  rugged  mountains,  sleeping  in  comfortless 
quarters  (frequently  three  in  a bed),  aud  with  half 
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fare.  In  the  first  year  of  his  bishopric  he  attended 
three  conferences.  New  circuits  were  added — two 
iti  North  Carolina,  one  in  New  Jersey,  and  another 
in  Kentucky.  Rerivals  prevailed  in  Maryland  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  the  membership  rose 
to  20,684,  the  traveling  preachers  to  1 17.  In  1785  he 
brought  forward  at  conference  the  desirability  of 
founding  a Methodist  school,  but  Dr.  Coke  preferred 
the  foundiug  of  a college,  and  secured  the  adoption 
of  his  views.  Asbury  did  not  withhold  his  co-opera- 
tion, but,  in  company  with  hiscolleague, raised  $5,000, 
and  a corner-stone  for  Cokes  bury  College,  named 
iu  honor  of  its  founders,  was  laid  at  Abingdon,  twen- 
ty-five miles  from  Baltimore,  on  June  5th,  of  that 
year,  Asbury  preaching  the  sermon,  as  he  did  in 
December,  1787,  when  the  college  was  opened  for 
students.  This  institution  was  in  existence  here  for 
about  ten  years,  and  was  then  transferred  to  Balti- 
more, in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  its  build- 
ing by  fire.  Asbury’s  devotion  to  its  interests  was 
intense.  All  its  financial  business  fell  upon  his 
shoulders,  while  his  annual  salary  as  bishop  was  but 
$04  i>er  year,  and  traveling  expenses.  Often  his 
clothes  were  worn  threadbare;  he  was  shabby  in  ap- 
pearance, and  obliged  to  deprive  himself  of  some  of 
the  comforts  of  life.  But  uncomplainingly,  unless 
in  behalf  of  his  poor  preachers,  he  went  on  his  way, 
living  not  for  himself,  but  consecrating  all  to  God 
and  the  church.  In  1787  the  first  Methodist  ordina- 
tion in  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi  took  place. 
About  this  time  Asbury  set  himself  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  “ Methodist  Discipline,’'  which  had  boen 
first  printed  at  Philadelphia  in  1785.  The  second 
edition  omitted  stringent  promises  against  the  use  of 
spirituous  liquors  by  ministers  and  traveling  preach- 
ers, and  against  the  extirpation  of  slavery  ainongtho 
members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  This 
revision  was  studious  and  elaborate,  embracing  Bib- 
lical research  and  logical  acumen,  and  by  it  Asbury’s 
mind  was  stamped  upon  the  genius  and  institutions 
of  American  Methodists  as  effectually  as  was  that  of 
Wesley  upon  Methodism  in  England.  The  journey 
in  1788.  on  his  tour  to  Georgia  across  the  mountains 
to  North  Carolina,  affords  another  glance  at  his  per- 
ils by  travel:  *•  We  were  spoken  to  on  the  mountain 
on  our  way  by  most  awful  thunder  aud  lightning, 
and  accompanied  by  heavy  rain.  We  crept  for  shel- 
ter into  a little  dirty  house  where  the  filth  might  have 
been  taken  from  the  floor  with  a spade.  We  felt  the 
want  of  fire,  but  could  get  little  wood  to  make  it, 
and  what  we  did  get  was  wet.  Coming  to  the  river 
the  next  day,  we  hired  a young  man  to  swim  over 
for  the  canoe,  iu  which  we  crossed,  while  our  horses 
swam  to  the  other  shore.  Wo  were  compiled  to 
travel  an  old  road  over  the  mountains.  Night  came 
on;  I was  ready  to  faiut  with  a violent  headache;  the 
mountain  was  so  steep  on  both  sides,  I prayed  to  the 
Lord  for  help.  Presently  n profuse  sweat  broke 
out  upon  me,  and  my  fever  entirely  subsided.  This.” 
adds  the  bishop,  “ had  been  an  awful  journey  to  me, 
and  this  a tiresome  day;  and  now,  after  ridineseven- 
ty-five  miles,  I have  thirty-five  more  to  travel  before 
lean  rest  a day.”  After  this  journey  he  grieved 
considerably,  on  reviewing  it,  that  lie  was  not  able 
to  pray  more  on  the  road.  All  the  journeys  were 
performed  on  horseback,  or  other  primitive  convey- 
ances. At  the  next  conference,  at  Petersburg.  Va., 
to  conciliate  preachers  who  were  disaffected  with  his 
exercise  of  Episcopal  prerogatives,  he  addressed  I hem 
a letter,  saying;  " I will  lake  my  seat  in  council  as 
another  member,  and  in  that  point,  at  least,  waive 
the  claims  of  Episcopacy;  yea.  I will  lie  down  and 
be  trodden  upon  rather  than  injure  one  soul.”  He 
was  charged,  more  or  less  directly,  with  misappro- 
priations of  money.  He  replied  by  the  most  explicit 
exhibit  of  his  doings,  showing  that  he  had  never  re- 
ceived a penny  of  the  funds  concerning  which  the 


insinuations  bad  been  made,  and  the  official  who 
furnished  the  exhibit  declared.  **  I think  I never 
knew  so  disinterested  a man  as  Mr.  Asbury."  Such 
was  the  pioneer  bishop  of  American  Methodism, 
such  his  labors  up  to  1790.  Precisely  such  in  kind, 
and  almost  in  extent,  did  they  continue  to  be,  as  he 
fulfiled  his  bishopric,  unhastiug,  yet  unresting,  until 
be  died.  Besides  the  labors  that  have  been  enumer- 
ated, he  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Book  Concern;  founded  Methodist  missions  to 
the  frontier  settlements  of  the  country;  was  the  first 
man.  it  is  claimed,  on  the  American  continent  to  in- 
troduce to  it  the  Sunday-school  system  in  the  Mcth- 
odist  Episcopal  discipline;  revered,  and  was  the  per- 
sonal friend  of  Washington;  threw  a steady  aud 
prevailing  influence  for  the  patriot  cause  fit  the 
struggle  of  the  American  revolution.  Indeed,  it  has 
been  said  that  the  civil  history  of  the  United  States 
might  have  been  very  different  hud  Asbury  failed  to 
bo  on  the  ground  to  assume  bis  office  at  the  time  ho 
took  it.  When  he  passed  away  lie  left  his  denomi- 
nation in  the  country  214.000  strong,  controlled  by 
bishops,  with  2.000  preachers  and  itinerants.  He 
died  at  the  home  of  his  friend.  George  Arnold, 
twenty  miles  south  of  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  March 
81,  1816,  on  his  way  to  a general  conference  of  the 
church  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  literally  worn  out  in  the 
service  of  the  great  organization  he  had  built  up  liy 
consecrating  to  it  all  lie  lmd  of  life  and  energy.  Ire 
was  buried  in  Mr.  Arnold's  family  burying-g’rmiud, 
but  by  request  of  the  people  of  Baltimore,  his  re- 
mains were  subsequently  removed,  and  were  depos- 
ited in  a vault  in  the  Eutnw  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  that  city,  immediately  beneath  the  pul- 
nit.  His  journuls  (8  vols. ) were  published  iu  New 
York  in  1852. 

SHASOOD,  Charles  K.,  maim  fact  urer,  was 
born  in  Livingston  county.  Midi.,  Oct.  10,  1849,  son 
of  William  K.  and  Mary’Sliarood.  His  father  was 
a blacksmith  in  moderate  circumstances,  and  emi- 
grated from  England  iu  1848,  locnting  in  Livingston 
county.  Mr.  Sliarood’s  maternal  grandfather  jnir- 
formed  a distinguished  part  in  the  war  of  1812,  and 
his  paternal  grandfather  was  a prominent  English 
divine.  From  bis  seventh  to  his  fourteenth  year  lie 
attended  the  district  schools  of 
his  native  county,  aud  subse- 
quently pursued  his  studies  pri- 
vately at  such  odd  times  as  lie 
could  spare.  Iu  1868  lie  enter- 
ed the  employ  of  his  uncle,  a 
shoe  manufacturer,  and  two 
years  later  removed  to  Buffalo, 

N.  Y.,  where  he  secured  a situa- 
tion in  a wholesale  shoe  factory. 

From  1807-71  lie  was  employ- 
ed iu  various  manufactories  in 
New  Y ork  state  and  thoroughly 
learued  all  branches  of  the  shoe 
business.  Owing  to  failing  health 
he  left  his  trade,  aud  worked 
for  an  elevator  dealer  in  Chi- 
cago for  one  year,  and  thence 
removed  to  Detroit,  Mich., 
where  lie  was  employed  first  by 
Robinson  &.  Burkingshow,  and  then  for  nine  years 
by  Filigree  & Smith,  being  promoted  from  time  to 
time  until  he  was  made  foreman  of  the  concern.  In 
the  spring  of  1882  Mr.  Sharood  entered  into  partner- 
ship with  S.  S.  Crooks  in  Detroit,  and  they  removed 
to  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  bringing  with  them  110  ojicra- 
lives,  and  there  organized  the  Minnesota  Shoe  Co. 
This  was  the  first  factory  in  the  state  that  mnmifac- 
tunsl  tine  shoes.  His  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
business  and  untiring  energy  so  increased  the  de- 
mand for  fine  s lux's  that  in  1883  he  consolidated  with 
C.  Gotzion  & Co.,  iu  order  to  carry  on  the  business 
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on  a larger  scale.  Tbe  trade  kept  Increasing  until  it 
reached  the  nnnual  output  of  $800,000.  In  1892  lie 
sold  out  his  interest,  and  formed  the  firm  of  Sharood 
& Crooks,  and  put  at  work  over  400  men.  Mr.  Sha- 
rood is  a member  of  the  St.  Paul  Commercial  Club, 
and  a prominent  Mason,  being  connected  with  nearly 
all  the  leading  Masonic  organizations  of  the  city. 
He  is  a liberal  contributor  to  charitable  objects,  and 
a public-spirited  citizen  ready  to  help  the  advance- 
ment of  municipal  reforms.  He  was  married  Sept. 
23,  1875,  to  Alice,  daughter  of  Norman  Stafford,  of 
Michigan. 

HARRISON,  Thomas  Asbury,  banker,  was 
born  near  Belleville,  111.,  Dec.  18.  1811,  son  of  Thomas 
and  Margaret  Harrison.  His  father  was  a presiding  el- 
der in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  and  for  many  years 
preached  twice  a week.  Slav- 
ery was  extremely  repugnant 
to  Mrs.  Harrison,  and  though 
horn  and  reared  in  a family  of 
slave-holders,  she  jiersimded  her 
husband  to  leave  tbeir  home 
and  friends  in  the  South  and 
go  North,  soin  1803  the  family 
removed  to  Illinois.  The  fa- 
ther first  engaged  in  farming 
and  later  iu  milling,  with  suc- 
cessful results.  Young  Harri- 
sou’s  early  education  was  mea- 
gre, l>eiug  chiefly  attained  at  a 
private  school  at  Belleville. 
After  leaving  school  he  en- 
gaged for  a time  as  a clerk 
in  a store,  but  upou  reaching 
Iris  majority  ho  went  into  the 
milling  business  with  his  father  and  brothers,  and 
built  the  first  Harrison  mill  iu  Illinois.  This  was 
mainly  accomplished  by  means  of  borrowed  money, 
and  but  a short  time  after  the  mill  was  finished,  and 
while  full  of  wheat  uud  flour,  it  was  consumed  by 
fire,  entailing  an  almost  total  loss,  as  there  w-as  not  a 
dollar’s  worth  of  insurance  on  cither  the  mill  or  its 
contents.  The  mill  was  at  once  rebuilt,  Mr.  Har- 
rison working  as  a day  laborer  in  order  to  save  one 
man’s  wages.  For  some  years  the  mills  were  run  at 
but  little  above  living  expenses,  and  for  a time  at  a 
positive  loss,  but  the  extra  quality  of  the  produc- 
tion, and  tlie  out-breaking  of  tin:  Crimean  war  event- 
ually changed  the  state  of  affairs,  and  the  foundation 
of  the  Harrison  fortune  was  laid.  The  firm  pros- 


pered for  a number  of  years,  and  only  sold  out  at  a 
time  when,  in  Mr.  Harrison's  judgment,  the  business 
was  beginning  to  wane.  That  he  was  right  in  this 
opinion  was  confirmed  by  the  ill  fortune  of  his  suc- 
cessor, whose  failure  nmv  bo  partly  accounted  for, 
however,  from  the  fact  that  he  was  compelled  to  hire 
four  men  to  do  the  work  that  Mr.  Harrison  had  ac- 
complished alone.  In  18(50  Mr.  liurrison  took  a 


permanent  residence  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  where 
his  brother  had  established  himself  some  years  pre- 
viously. One  of  Mr.  Harrison’s  first  enterprises  in 
Minneapolis  was  the  buyiug  of  a piece  of  neighbor- 
ing ground  solely  on  account  of  a fence  which  ol>- 
structcd  his  view,  and  which  the  owner  persisted  in 
maintaining.  The  deal  proved  to  be  most  advanta- 
geous, however,  for  the  subsequent  rise  iu  the  value 
of  that  property  alone  gave  him  an  independent 
fortune.  His  first  investment  of  importance  in  Min- 
nesota was  in  the  First  National  Bank  of  St.  Paul, 
loiter  he  became  a heavy  stockholder  in,  and  a di- 
rector of,  both  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul, 
and  the  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  Omaha  railrouds. 
In  18(53  he  ami  his  brothers  built  Harrison  Hall,  the 
first  substantial  modern  structure  iu  Minneapolis, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  era  of  substantial  building 
in  that  city.  In  1803  he  and  his  brothers,  H.  G,  and 
W.  M.  Harrison,  entered  Into  partnership  with  Jos- 
eph Dean,  under  the  firm  name  of  Joseph  Dean  & 
Co.,  which  for  many  years  was  the  largest  and  most 
iinjHirtant  lumber  firm  in  that  city.  Under  their  man- 


agement the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  mills  were  built. 
When  the  civil  war  broke  out,  Mr.  Harrison  turned 
over  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  government,  at  first 
without  so  much  as  a scrap  of  paper  to  show  for  it. 
Mr.  Harrison  unfortunately  became  connected, 
through  a money  loan  to  a friend,  with  tbe  State  Na- 
tional Bank,  of  which  be  subsequently  assumed  the 
presidency,  in  the  hope  of  putting  its  affairs  in 
order,  and  when  it  failed  lie  paid  its  liabilities 
out  of  his  own  pocket,  though  he  was  under  no  ob- 
ligation to  do  so.  He  then  organized  the  Security 
Bank,  of  which  he  was  made  president,  and  which 
under  his  careful  management  soon  achieved  pros- 
perity, being  to-day  one  of  the  strongest  financial  in- 
stitutions in  Minneapolis,  a circumstance  due  in  no 
small  degree  to  Mr.  Harrison's  watchful  care  and  the 
confidence  in  which  he  is  held  bv  the  people.  Ho 
continued  as  president  of  this  bank  until  bis  death. 
In  the  year  18:59,  at  Belleville,  III.,  Mr.  Harrison 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Rebecca  Greene,  an  edu- 
cated and  highly  accomplished  woman,  who  dial 
Feb.  14,  1884,  leaving  five  children,  two  sons  aud 
three  daughters,  of  whom  \V.  W.  Harrison.  Mrs.  S. 
II.  Knight,  and  Mrs.  Dr.  E.  B.  Zier  ore  now  living. 
Mr.  Harrison  was  one  to  whom  others  would  look 
for  guidance  ami  direction.  Of  a most  generous 
disposition,  ho  neglected  no  public  enterprises,  and 
was  Hlx-ra)  to  those  who  applied  to  him  for  aid.  He 
was  a life-long  member  of  the  Methodist  church,  and 
a generous  friend  of  all  churches  and  schools.  For 
llamline  University  his  affection  was  deep  aud  abid- 
ing. and  many  struggling  students  were  through  him 
enabled  to  obtain  an  education.  He  whs  a man  of 
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unflinching  integrity  in  all  relations  of  life,  sound 
judgment,  and  indomitable  will,  while  in  his  judg- 
ment of  men  he  was  well  nigh  infallible.  He  died 
of  malarial  fever,  Oct.  27,  1887. 

POTHER,  Auguste,  decorator  and  designer, 
was  born  at  Coulommiers,  in  the  department  of  the 
Seine- Marne,  France,  in  1828.  He  was  apprenticed 
in  Paris  at  the  age  of  fourteen  to  a sculptor  on 
wood,  and  after  serving  his  time  perfected  himself 
further  by  every  available  means,  when  in  1847,  he 
received  a proposition  to  go  to  America.  He  came 
to  New  York  and  became  connected  with  E.  11. 
Hutchings  «Sc  Son.  In  1883  he  formed  an  alliance 
with  Gustave  lierter  under  the  Arm  name  of  Herter, 
Pettier  & Co.,  and  eventually  established  himself 
permanently  in  partnership  with  William  P.  Stymus, 
whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  while  they  were 
both  employees  of  Rochefort,  the  well-known  cab- 
inet-maker of  that  day.  Pettier  & Slymus  opened 
their  first  workshop  and  salesroom  upon  the  slender 
capital  of  $1,800,  In  1859.  They  were  the  first  to 
apply  gilt  as  an  ornament  in  place  of  charges  and  of 
bronze  mouldings,  and  to  introduce  furniture  inlaid 
with  ivory  and  mother-of-|>cnrl.  In  1864  they  re- 
moved to  larger  workshops,  increasing  the  size  of 
their  salesroom  on  Broadway  and  in  1871  they  became 
established  in  the  large  factory  on  Lexington  avenue, 
between  Forty-first  and  Forty-second  streets,  with 
which  their  best  work  was  afterwards  identified. 
Here  were  to  be  found  departments  of  evciy  kind  or- 
ganized on  a scale  commensurate  with  their  iiu|H>rt- 
auec.  Mr.  Pettier  and  his  partner  recognized  the 
fact  that  the  design  of  ornaments  for  use  should  tie 
adapted,  not  imitated,  from 
nature  or  from  accepted  types 
of  good  historic  ornament. 

l ienee  the  epoch  of  the  Conten- 

'.fjk  nial,  by  the  freedom  it  gave  the 

decorator  to  present  a new  sys- 
tem to  the  public,  was  the  «{>«- 
cial  opportunity  for  that  firm. 
The  most  notable  feature  of 
their  furniture  exhibit  at  the 
Centennial  was  a bedstead  and 
bed  of  the  period  of  Louis  XVI. 
which  cost  $12,000  to  manu- 
facture. The  bedstead  was  of 
amaranth  wood,  inlaid  with 
American  carved  walnut.  The 
entire  piece  of  furniture  was 
made  up  of  innumerable  enrv- 


— 


lags  representing  arabesques, 
flowers,  and  hints.  An  elabo- 
nitely  and  beautifully  carved 
walnut  cabinet  of  the  Renaissance  period  formed 
part  of  the  same  exhibit,  which  was  afterwards  pre- 
sented bv  Mr.  Pettier  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art.  ^n  1882  Pottier  & Stymus  opened  warcrooms 
at  485,  487  and  489  Fifth  avenue,  between  Forty-first 
and  Forty-second  streets.  After  their  factory  on 
Lexington  avenue  was  burned  down  in  1888,  they 
built  a new  one  immediately  on  the  same  -site.  Thus, 
from  a very  modest  beginning,  Mr.  Pottier  raised  his 
business  to  the  first  rank  by  the  same  admirable  cour- 
age and  endurance  with  which  lie  bad  met  certain 
early  discouragements,  and  to  attain  as  a reward  that 
position  which  he  has  shared  with  the  houses  of  Mur- 
cottc.  Herter  Brothers,  Cottier,  and  those  other  re- 
maining few  pioneers  in  the  field  of  decoration  whose 
labors  arc  identified  with  the  early  history  of  the  city. 


HERTER,  Gustave,  decorator,  designer,  and 
founder  of  “lierter  Brothers,”  was  born  in  Stutt- 
gart, Germany,  in  188U,  son  of  Christian  Herter,  a 
cabinet-maker  and  wood  carver  of  note.  After  re- 
ceiving a practical  preparatory  education,  the  son 
was  employed  for  nearly  two  years  by  the  eminent 


architect  Leins,  who  built  “The  Villa,”  the  palace 
at  Berg  for  Queen  Olga,  young  Herter  designing 
the  woodwork  for  it.  Gustave  Herter  came  to  New 
York  in  1848,  and  nttmeted  the  attention  of  Edward 
W.  Hutchings,  a lending  cabinet-maker,  through 
whom  he  formed  business  connections  which  led  to 
his  permanent  establishment.  Auguste  Pottier  be- 
came associated  with  him,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Herter,  Pottier  «fc  Co.,  the  partnership  continuing  up 
to  1858.  They  were  among  the  first  to  nhnndon  cab- 
inet-making proper,  to  give  their  exclusive  attention 
to  the  larger  province  of  decoration.  In  1857  Mr. 
Herter  organized  the  firm  of  “Gus- 
tave Herter,”  which  be  changed  in 
1865  to  that  of  “ Herter  Brothers, ” 
upon  the  admission  to  partnership 
of  his  brother,  Christian,  who,  as 
early  as  1855,  had  been  studying  in 
Pans,  where  be  bad  developed  art- 
istic abilities  of  great  promise.  In 
1868  Mr.  Herter  married  Anna  F., 
daughter  of  William  Frederick 
Schmidt,  a shipping  merchant,  and 
a grand-niece  of  Robert  Morris,  of 
revolutionary  fame.  They  have 
four  sons,  Mr.  Herter  executed 
contracts  for  architectural  wood 
work,  furniture,  and  decorations 
for  many  of  the  notable  banks,  ollicc 
buildings,  insurance  companies, 
churches,  and  private  residences 
erected  in  New  York  between  1855 
and  1864.  These  early  years  were 
distinguished  by  marked  changes 
in  the  world  of  decorative  art,  which  paved  the  way 
for  the  improvements  executed  while  the  two  broth- 
ers were  partners.  The  purely  architectural  part  of 
their  interior  work,  including  staircases,  doors,  and 
mantels,  were  made  from  rosewood  many  years  be- 
fore it  liecanie  the  fashion  to  have  the  entire  interior 
of  hardwood.  The  first  interior  made  entirely  of 
hardwood  by  “Herter  Brothers”  was  that  of  the 
house  of  Henry  Probasco,  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  in  1865. 
The  rosewood  mania  manifested  itself  in  the  rose- 
wood staircase  in  the  house  of  Robert  L.  Stuart,  of 
New  York.  Color,  however,  became  the  feature  of 
the  Herter  school  of  decoration,  and  in  connection 
with  hardwood  floors,  rafted  ceilings,  high  wain- 
scotings,  came  in  favor  as  early  as  1865;  the  change 
indicated  was  an  innovation,  the  average  taste  being 
content  with  less  impressive  effects.  Upon  bis  re- 
tirement in  1870.  Mr.  Herter  went  abroad,  where, 
with  the  exception  of  certain  intervals,  be  resided 
until  1892.  when  be  returned  to  New  York,  to  make 
it  his  permanent  residence.  The  standard  lie  set  up 
has  been  exceeded  by  none  which  has  followed  it, 
and  equaled  only  by  that  introduced  by  his  brother 
Christian,  in  whose  achievements  lie  witnessed  the 
expression  of  those  talents  which,  in  extending  the 
fame  of  both,  were  always  n source  of  personal  pride 
and  pleasure  to  Gustave. 

HERTER,  Christian,  artist,  decorator,  and  dc 
signer.  (See  Vol.  V.,  p.  820.) 

OATES,  Alice,  actress  and  singer,  was  born  in 
Nashville,  Tenn..  Sept.  22.  1849.  She  received  her 
education  at  a Catholic  school  in  Nazareth,  Ky., 
and  also  had  a careful  musical  training  under  com- 
petent. instructors,  in  Louisville  and  New  Orleans. 
In  1865  she  became  the  wife  of  James  A.  Oates,  an 
actor.  Her  debut,  was  made  at  the  Theatre  Cumique 
in  Cincinnati  under  her  husband’s  management,  and 
the  following  season  she  traveled  through  the  West 
at.  tin*  bead  of  a concert  company.  Later  she  became 
the  leader  of  a company  that  produced  “ Undine” 
and  * The  White  Fawn.”  At  the  Chicago  Opera 
i louse  on  Feb.  9,  1 869,  she  scored  a success  as  Darnley 
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in  “ The  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Qold.”  After  this  she 
organized  a company  of  her  own,  with  which  she  trav- 
eled through  the  West,  and  then  made  her  Metropoli- 
tan debut  at  the  Olympic  Theatre,  Chicago,  on  duly 
16,  1869,  in  “ The  Fair  One  With  the  Golden  Wig” 
In  August  following  she  was  seeu  at  the  same  theatre 
in '‘The  Daughter  of  the  Regiment.”  Mr.  Oates 
died  in  July,  1871,  and  in  November,  1872,  the  widow 
married  Tracy  Titus,  her  business  manager.  8he 
■was  divorced  front  Titus  in  1875,  and  in  May,  1879, 
she  married  Harry  P.  Watkins.  From  1871  until 
1886,  she  traveled  almost  continuously,  appearing  in 
comic  opera  and  burlesque.  Her  talents  as  an  actress 
were  not  of  the  first  order,  but  she  used  them  with 
grace  and  cleverness  and  was  always  received  with 
favor.  She  died  of  softening  of  the  brain,  in  Phila- 
delphia, Jan.  10,  1887, 

KIMBALL,  Nathan,  soldier,  was  bom  in  Fred- 
ericksburg, Ind.,  Nov.  22.  1822,  son  of  Nathaniel 
Kimball,  and  grandson  of  Nnthun  Kimball  of  Massa- 
chusetts. He  served  as  captain  in  the  war  with 
Mexico.  He  was  commissioned  captain  in  the 
Indiana  volunteers  by  Gov.  Merton  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war,  and  later  was  made  colonel  of  the 
14th  Indiana  infantry.  He  fought  at  Cheat  Moun- 
tain, and  Greenbrier  in  1861 ; 
was  put  in  command  of  a bri- 
gade at  Winchester,  and  com- 
missioned brigadier  - general 
Apr.  15,  1862.  tor  the  victory 
gained  over  “Stonewall"  Jack- 
sou  at  Kearnstowu,  March  23d. 
At  Antietnm  his  brigade,  the 
1st  of  the  8rd  division  of  the  2d 
corps,  lost  nearly  600  men,  but 
slubljornly  held  its  ground.  At 
the  battleof  Fredericksburg  lie 
wns  severely  wounded.  On 
his  recovery  he  was  sent  to 
Vicksburg,  Miss.,  in  command 
of  the  3rd  division  16th  corps, 
up  Yazoo  river,  where,  on  June 
4,  1863,  be  bad  an  engage- 
ment near  Satartia.  driving 
the  enemy  beyond  Black  river, 
after  which  he  remained  in  position  at  Haines  Bluff 
until  after  the  surrender  of  Vieksburg  to  Grant.  In 
August,  1863,  he  was  ordered  with  his  division  to  Ar- 
kansas, where  he  remained  until  May  3,  1864,  then 
ordered  to  join  the  army  of  the  Cumberland, which  he 
did  on  May  22,  1864,  in  command  1st  brigade,  2nd 
division,  4th  army  corps.  He  engaged  in  the  battles  of 
the  Dallas  and  New  Hope  Church,  Georgia,  and  of 
Kenesaw  Mountain,  June 27, 1864;  after  Peach  Tree 
Creek,  July  20th,  he  was  for  gallantry  iu  that  en- 
gagement promoted  by  Gen.  Thomas  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  1st  Division,  1th  Army  Corps,  and  took 
part  in  all  engagements  around  Atlanta  and  battles 
of  Jonesboro’  and  Lovejoy  station,  resulting  in  the 
surrender  of  the  Confederate  army,  and  in  the 
capture  of  Atlunta.  After  the  capture  of  Atlanta 
lie  was  taken  from  field  service  to  Indiana  to 
aid  in  the  suppression  of  the  “ Knights  of  the 
Golden  Circle."  His  services  in  this  duty  resulted  in 
the  stampiog-out  of  the  organization  in  Indiana.  He 
commanded  the  1st  division,  4th  corps,  arinv  of  the 
Cumberland  at  Franklin,  Nov.  30th.  and  at  Nashville 
Dec.  15,  nnd  16,  1864.  He  was  hrevetted  major- 
general  Feb  1,  1865,  and  was  mustered  out  of  the 
service  the  following  Aug.  24,  1805.  In  1870-71  be 
wns  elected  treasurer  of  indiaua,  serving  two  terms, 
and  was  also  a member  of  the  legislature.  In  1866 
be  took  part  in  the  organization  of  the  G.  A.  It.  of 
Indiana,  and  Nov.  22nd  was  its  state  commander.  In 
1873  he  was  appointed  surveyor  general  of  Utah 
Territory  bv  Pres.  Grant.  He  removed  from  Indian- 
apolis to  Salt  Lake  City,  where  be  took  an  active  part 


in  the  organization  of  the  G.  A.  R.  there,  and  be- 
came commander  of  the  Utah  department  in  1888. 

MeALPIN,  David  Hunter,  tobacconist,  was 
born  in  Pleasant  Valley,  Dutchess  CO. , N.  Y.,  Nov. 
8,  1816,  and  came  to  New  York  city,  like  many  an- 
other, without  means.  His  father  was  James  Mc- 
Alpiu,  who  was  one  of  the  participants  in  the  rebel- 
lion of  1798,  and  came  to  this  country  from  Belfast, 
Ireland,  in  the  early  part  of  the  century.  The  son 
speedily  found  employment  with  Mr.  Hughes,  a 
brother-iu-law,  and  the  proprietor  of  a cigar  store 
on  Catherine  street,  which  was  then  the  most  fash- 
ionable business  street  in  New  York,  where  business 
property  was  actually  more  valuable  than  iu  any 
other  part  of  tiie  city.  Buying  out  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  McAlpin  became  associated  with  John  Cornish, 
who  was  a manufacturer  of  tobacco  in  Avenue  D. 
Through  the  energy,  activity,  ami  business  sagacity 
of  Mr.  McAlpin,  who  bad  become  the  junior  part- 
ner in  the  firm,  Mr.  Cornish  soon  acquired  the  small 
competency  to  w hich  he  aspired,  and  was  willing  to 
retire.  31  r.  JleAlpin  bought  out  his  interest,  and 
became  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  business.  He  was 
the  first  to  introduce  into  the  New  York  market 
the  best  Virginia  tobacco.  His  originality  is  best 
shown  by  the  name  which  he  gave  to  this  tobac- 
co, a name  which  gave  him  an  established  position 
among  the  great  tobacco  manufac- 
turers of  the  country:  the  “ Virgin 
Leaf.”  His  business  prospered  so 
greatly  that  in  1868  lie  purchased 
two  entire  blocks  on  Avenue  I),  near 
Tenth  street,  and  built  large  build- 
ings, which  he  filled  with  the  most 
recent  machinery.  3Ir.  McAlpin  lias 
been  married  three  times.  His  first 
wife,  Frances  Adeline  Hose,  bore  him 
ten  children;  his  second  wife  was 
Sirs.  A.  D.  Chamberlain;  nnd  bis 
third  wife  is  a sister  of  the  first  Mrs. 

McAlpin.  The  manufacturing  busi- 
ness of  D.  II.  McAlpin  & Co.  lias 
grown  to  such  enormous  propor- 
tions that  it  may  be  justly  said  that 
Mr.  31cAli)in  has  personally  bceu 
one  of  the  largest  contributors  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
lie  is  a director  in  the  Bank  of  the  Republic,  the 
Home  insurance  Co.,  the  Union  Trust  Co.,  the  Rut- 
gers Fire  Insurance  Co.,  of  which  he  wasone  of  the 
origiual  incorporators,  and  is  now  vice-president; 
Standard  Gaslight  Co.,  nnd  other  Inrge  corporations. 
A great  number  of  his  investments  have  been  made  in 
real  estate,  and  his  ventures  have  almost  uniformly 
brought  tribute  to  his  business  sagacity.  He  is  the 
owner  of  the  entire  plot  running  from  Thirty-third 
to  Thirty-fourth  streets  fronting  on  Broadway  and 
adjoining  the  Astor  properties,  which  extend  through 
to  Fifth  avenue.  The  mast  noticeable  building 
upon  this  is  the  well  known  * ‘Alpine  " buiidiug.  His 
bouse,  at  the  corner  of  fifty-third  street  ami  Fifth 
avenue,  and  the  property  at  the  comer  of  Fifty-fifth 
street  and  Broadway,  which  have  greatly  increased 
in  value,  form  only  a small  part  of  the  real  estate 
which  he  owns  in  the  central  part  of  the  city.  Mr. 
McAlpin  is  a devoted  member  of  his  church,  and 
very  generous  in  its  support. 


s*xj  **&*<*> 


GTJINCY,  Josiah,  fourth  mayor  of  Boston,  was 
born  there  Jan.  17,  1802,  eldest  son  of  the  president  of 
Harvard.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1821, 
studied  and  practiced  law,  was  president  of  the  city 
council  1834-37,  and  of  the  state  senate  in  1842.  As 
mayor,  1845-49,  he  emulated  the  activity  and  enlarged 
the  public  spirit  of  his  father,  planning  and  promot- 
ing many  improvements;  his  greatest  service,  and 
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one  of  the  most  important  ever  rendered  to  the  city, 
was  the  introduction  of  the  Cocliituate  water.  He 
was  long  treasurer  of  the  Western  Railroad  and  of 
the  Boston  Athenaeum.  His  book,  “Figures  of  the 
Past,”  appeared  shortly  before  his  death  at  Quincy, 
Nov.  2,  1882. 

BID  PATH,  John  Clark,  historian  and  author, 
was  born  in  Putnam  county,  Ind.,  Apr.  26,  1840. 
Through  his  father  he  is  descended  from  the  Rid- 
paths  of  Berwick-on-Tweed,  and  through  his  moth- 
er from  Gov.  Samuel  Matthews  of  Virginia.  His 
parents  came  from  Montgomery  county,  Va.,  and 
were  poor;  but  the  boy’s  diligence  and  quickness 
overcame  all  obstacles.  He  was  the  oldest  in  the 
family,  and  from  childhood  gave  tokens  of  great 
talents  and  character.  His  early  education  was  ob- 
tained under  great  diillculties,  but  his  active  mind 
took  up  the  substance  of  books  as  if  by  intuition,  and 
when  he  was  eleven  had  gained  all  the  old  log 
school  house  could  impart.  His  parents' recognized 
his  fondness  for  study  and  supplied  him  with  a few 
books.  From  his  twelfth  to  his  sixteenth  year  he 
studied  by  himself,  works  on  natural  philosophy,  in- 
cluding popular  treulises  on  astrouomy,  the  begin- 
nings of  chemistry,  and  the  outlines  of  history.  He 
was  teaching  at  seventeen  and  also  served  as  a clerk, 
hoping  to  obtain  the  means  of  completing  his  educa- 
tion. His  father  finally  came  to  his  rescue  and  fur- 
nished the  means  for  his  first  year  at  Asbury  (now 
De  Pauw)  University,  where  lie  was  graduated  in 
1863,  having  gone  through  a six  years’  course  in 
four  years,  meanwhile  supporting  himself  by  private 
tutoring,  and  liegiuning  to  make  a reputation  by 
contributions  to  the  newspapers.  His  attainments  in 
Latin  and  Greek  were  regarded  as  phenomenal,  and 
it  is  relutcd  that  at  his  examination  be  offered  to  read 

the  whole  of  the  “ Ag- 
ricola,’’ when  the  prof- 
essor stopped  the  exami- 
nation and  gave  him  100 
blind.  He  became  princi- 
pal of  Thorutown  Acad- 
emy in  1864, and  superin- 
tendent of  schools  at 
Lawrenceburgh  in  1866. 
In  I860  he  was  called  to 
the  chair  of  English  liter- 
ature to  his  alma  mater; 
this  he  exchanged  in  1871 
for  that  of  beUes  letlret 
and  history.  From  his 
earliestboyhood  Mr.  Rid- 
path  had  had  a profound 
interest  in  human  story 
and  the  historical  course 
was  mastered  with  sur- 
prising facility,  and  he 
went  on,  on  his  own  account,  with  postgraduate  study. 
In  1879  he  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  univer- 
sity; chiefly  through  bis  management  it  received  its 
splendid  endowment  and  its  new  name  of  De  Pauw. 
All  the  ofllcial  correspondence  relating  to  these 
measures  was  conducted  by  him,  and  to  him  the 
final  success  of  the  project  was  ascribed  by  Mr. 
De  Pauw  and  by  the  public.  Mr.  Ridpath  became 
an  author  through  the  historical  studies  suggested 
by  the  work  of  his  department.  His  “Academic 
History  of  the  United  States”  appeared  in  1874  and 
met  with  immediate  success.  This  he.  abridged 
to  his  “Grammar  School  History,”  in  1876,  which 
still  holds  its  place  as  a text-book  in  the  schools. 
His  “ Popular  History,”  (1877),  reached  a side  of 
860,000  copies,  and  was  translated  into  German. 
Next  came  an  “ Inductive  Grammar  of  the  English 
Language”  (1878);  a monograph  on  “Alexander 
Hamilton  ” (1880);  and  the  “ Life  and  Work  of  Gar- 
field ” (1881);  of  which  75,000  copies  were  sold  in 


three  months,  and  a German  version  made.  It  was 
followed  by  a monograph  on  the“  Trial  of  Guiteau,” 
(1882).  His  **  Cyclopedia  of  Universal  History’,"  in 
three  large  volumes,  (1880-85),  has  been  eminently 
successful;  a fourth  volume  has  lately  been  added. 
His  later  works  are  “Beyond  the  Sierras”  (1888); 
“Great  Races  of  Mankind”  (four  volumes,  1891); 
and  a “Life  of  Columbus.”  Dr.  Rid|>atk  lias  also 
contributed  to  magazines  and  reviews,  and  became, 
in  1880,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  “ People’s  Cyclope- 
dia.” He  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the 
Syracuse  University  in  1880.  In  1891  Dr.  Ridpath 
was  honored  witli  a semi-centennial  celebration  of 
his  birthday  at  which  a large  number  of  the  notable 
men  and  women  of  the  county  participated.  In  1863 
Dr.  Ridpath  married  Hannah  R.  Smythe  and  has 
three  daughters  and  one  son,  who  have  in  a measure 
inherited  their  father’s  talents. 

ORNE,  Caroline  F. , poet,  was  born  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  Sept.  8,  1818,  the  daughter  of  John 
Gerry  Orne,  who  was  a grandson  of  the  patriotic 
William  Azee  Orne  of  Marblehead,  and  a great- 
nephew  of  Elbridge  Gerry,  vice-president  of  the 
United  States.  Her  mother,  Anna  Stowe,  was  a 
descendant  of  Simon  Stowe  who  settled  at  Wutcr- 
town,  Mass.,  in  1635,  and  in  whose  family  the  estate 
of  Sweet  Auburn,  had  descended  from  father  to 
son  until  it  became  the  celebrated  cemetery  known 
as  Mount  Auburn.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  received 
much  of  her  intellectual  training  from  her  mother. 
Carolino  was  educated  at  some  of  the  best  schools  of 
Cambridge  and  Boston,  and  early  began  to  contribute 
articles  both  in  prose  snd  verse  to  magaziues  and 
periodicals.  She  has  published  two  volumes  of  po- 
etry’, “Sweet  Auburn  and  Mount  Auburn"  and 
” Morning  Songs  of  American  Freedom."  From  the 
last,  several  representative  pieces  have  since  1874 
found  their  way  into  various  collections.  Miss  Orne 
was  for  seventeen  years  librarian  of  the  Cambridge 
library,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  that  time 
selected  the  honks  annually  added  and  always  assist- 
ed in  the  selection. 

MAC  Q.TJEARY,  Howard,  clergyman,  was 
bom  near  Charlottesville,  Albermarle  co.,  Va.,  May’ 
27,  1861,  son  of  Thomas  Howard  and  Sarah  Jane 
(Garland)  Mac  Quean’.  His  father,  a planter,  lost 
all  his  property  through  mismanagement  and  died 
the  year  of  the  son’s  birth.  Young  Mac  Quenry, 
therefore,  enjoy’ed  but  few  advantages  during  liis 
youth.  He  was  enabled,  however,  to  attend  the 
parochial  school  of  the  neighborhood  until  lie  was 
thirteen,  when  on  account  of  ill  health,  he  began 
farming  on  a small  scale.  In  five  years  his  health 
being  completely’  restored,  he  went  to  Washington 
and  entered  commercial  life,  supporting  his  mother 
as  well  as  himself  in  this  way.  At  the  end  of  a 
year  lie  entered  Norwood  High  School  and  College, 
Nelson  county,  Va.  (1880),  having  through  the  kind- 
ness of  friends  obtained  a scholarship  there.  In 
1888  he  was  matriculated  at  the  Theological  Semin- 
ary of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  near  Alex- 
andria, Va.,  where  he  was  graduated  and  ordained 
a clergyman  in  1885,  by  the  Rev.  George  W.  Peter- 
kin,  bishop  of  West  Virginia.  By  reason  of  his 
scanty  means  his  educational  career  had  been  a long 
struggle.  Ill's  first  ministerial  charge  was  at  Fair- 
mount  and  Morgnnstown,  W.  Va.,  where  he  built  a 
church  and  was  in  other  ways  substantially  success- 
ful. In  Jan.  1882,  he  was  called  to  Canton. O.,  and 
during  this  pastorate  his  theological  views  underwent 
a severe  and  radical  change.  From  an  advocate  of 
the  most  orthodox  doctrine  lie  became  a staunch  sup- 
porter of  the  ideas  of  the  more  liberal  Christians, 
such  as  Frederick  W.  Robertson.  Frederick  Deni- 
son Maurice,  Charles  Kingsley,  Dean  Stanley,  and 
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otliors.  Mr.  Mac  Qucary  sought  to  reconcile  the 
principles  of  evolution  with  the  established  creeds 
of  theology  in  a volume  entitled,  “The  Evolution  of 
Man  nud  Christianity  '*  (1890).  This  publication, 
although  containing  nothing  especially  novel,  aroused 
the  fiercest  opposition  in  the  Episcopal  church,  and 
as  a natural  result  the  Kev.  Mr.  Mac  Qucary  was 
summoned  lieforo  the  oecumenical  council  of  that 
body,  where,  although  he  pled  his  cause  with  much 
eloquence,  he  was  openly  denounced  as  a heretic, 
and  forbidden  to  preach.  Ilis  congregation  in  Can- 
ton, however,  who  had  become  likewise  affected  by 
the  change  in  the  pastors ’s  belief,  refused  to  sustain 
this  decision.  He  has  since  become  a Uuiversalist. 

JUCH,  Emma,  soprano  singer,  was  born  in  Vien- 
na, Austria,  in  1863.  As  au  infant  she  was  taken  by 
her  parents  to  New  York  city,  where  she  received 
early  singing  lessons  from  lief  father,  and  later  was 
educated  by  noted  masters.  Her  operatic  debut 
was  made  in  London,  in  Italian  opera,  in  Thomas’ 
“ Mignon,”  which  was  followed  by  leading  soprano 
roles  iu  the  works  of  Verdi,  Meyerbeer  and  others. 
There  she  continued  three  seasons,  and  after  the 
chise  of  her  engagement  returned  to  the  United 
States.  Aftor  singing  at  concerts  and  io  operas 
during  an  extended  term,  in  Mu'  principal  cities  of 
the  Union,  she  proved  herself  equally  well  equipped 
for  the  interpret  ration  of  German,  French,  anil  Italian 
compos tions.  In  1*89  Frflulein  Juch  formed  an 
English  opera  company  of  her  own,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Mr.  0.  E.  I-iicko,  with  which  she  toured 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  United  States.  She 
excels  in  the  leading  soprano  parts  of  Wagner’s 
musical  dramas,  and  is  an  ideal  representative  of 
Margaret  in  Gounod’s  “Faust.”  Iu  1894  she  was 
married  to  F.  L.  Wellman,  assistant  district-attorney 
of  New  York  city. 

BOYD,  Trustin  Brown,  merchant,  was  born  in 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Dec.  25.  18.13,  son  of  David  M. 
Boyd,  ouc  of  the  pioneer  merchants  of  Indianapolis, 
having  migrated  to  that  city  from  Cincinnati,  <>.,on 
horseback  before  the  railroad  was  built.  His  pater- 
nal ancestors  were  of  Scotch- Irish  Presbyterian  stock. 

His  paternal  grandfather  was  a 
chaplain  of  Gen.  Harrison’s  army 
in  1811-14,  and  his  mother  was 
a second  cousin  of  Pres.  Polk. 
He  was  educated  in  the  public 
and  high  schools  of  bis  native 
city,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
left  school  to  accept  a position 
offered  him  in  the  freight  depart- 
ment of  the  C.  C.  C.  and  I.  Kail- 
way,  where  lie  served  as  clerk  for 
two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
lie  was  promoted  to  the  otllce  of 
cashier  of  the  road  at  Indianapolis, 
lie  was  married  in  187(1  to  Emily, 
daughter  of  Oliver  Tonsey.  I le  re- 
moved to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  1879, 
where  lie  became  a partner  with  the 
firm  of  Wilson  Brothers,  clothing 
merchants.  In  1881  lie  purchased 
the  entire  interests  of  the  business  and  conducted  it 
under  the  firm  name  of  T.  B.  Boyd  & Co.  He 
ranks  as  one  of  St.  Louis’  most  progressive  and  pub- 
lic-spirited citizens.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  Mercantile  Club,  and  is  a director  of  the  Sf. 
Louis  Exposition,  having  lieen  elected  in  1883,  and 
was  made  its  president  in  1893. 

CORRIGAN,  Thomas,  capitalist,  was  born  in 
Huntington  county,  Canada,  Dec.  81,  1825.  one  of  a 
family  of  twelve  children.  His  parents  were  natives 
of  Ireland,  having  emigrated  to  Canada  in  1825, 


where  his  father,  a well-to-do  farmer,  was  for  twenty 
vears  commissioner  of  the  district  in  which  he  lived. 
Ilis  mother  was  a sister  of  Mrs.  Tarsney,  mother  of 
Congressman  John  C.  Tarsney.  After  a few  years 
spent  on  the  farm  and  at  the  common  schools, 
Thomas  Corrigan  went  West,  and  purchasing  land 
in  Brown  county,  near  the  town  of  Hiawatha.  Kan., 
commenced  fanning  for  himself.  He  gave  this  up 
nt  the  end  of  a year,  and  engaged  in  transporting 
freight  from  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  to  Pike’s  Peak,  it  then 
being  the  time  of  the  gold  excitement.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  civil  war  he  went  to  Leavenworth, 
Kan.,  anil  entered  the  employ 
of  Bays  & Steel,  after  which  he 
was  engaged  in  constnicting 
the  Kansas  Pacific  lbtilroad. 

From  that  time  until  1874.  he 
was  identified  as  contractor 
with  the  construction  of  various 
western  roads.  He  then  built 
the  Kansas  city  water  works, 
and  in  the  latter  parlof  thesame 
year  started  the  building  of  a 
street  railway,  which  was  com- 
pleted iu  1875.  Upon  the  pur- 
chase of  oneof  thcoldstrcct  rail- 
ways of  Kansas  City,  which  had 
been  in  operation  for  some 
yeans  without  profit  to  its  own- 
ers, lieput  it  upon  a paying  basis, 
and  subsequently  continued  to 
purchase  t lie  stock  of  the  other 
street  railways  in  that  city  until  he  became  the  owner 
of  all  of  them  but  one.  In  1883,  after  a long  and 
successful  ownership,  liis  entire  railway  iuterest 
was  sold  out  to  a Boston  syndicate  known  as  the 
Metropolitan  Street  Railway  Co.,  for  $1,250,000.  He 
next  devoted  his  energies  to  the  improvement  of  the 
Kansas  City  real  estate,  of  which  lie  held  a largo 
amount.  Except  for  his  service  ns  police  commis- 
sioner from  1874  to  1881,  Mr.  Corrigan  never  held 
public  office,  lie  belonged  to  the  Catholic  Knights 
of  America,  and  was  a prominent  member  of  that  re- 
ligious body.  In  February,  1864,  he  was  married  to 
Katie  McGmlevof  Shcningtnii,  Canada.  Four daugh- 
ters survived  bull.  His  estate  was  valued  at  $2,000,- 
000,  all  earned  by  bis  own  honest  endeavor.  He  was 
never  afraid  of  hard  work,  possessed  a remarkable 
will  and  determination,  and  a strict  integrity  of  pur- 
pose. Iu  1893,  his  health  began  to  fail,  and,  after  a 
brief  vacation  iu  Europe,  he  died  at  Kansas  City, 
March  1,  1894. 

BOARDMAN,  George  Nye,  educator,  was 
horn  in  Pittsford,  Vt.,  Dec.  28,  1825.  He  was  fitted 
for  college  at  Castlcton  Seminary,  Caslleton,  Yt., 
entered  Middlcbuiy  College  iu  1843.  and  was  grad- 
uated in  1847.  During  the  two  years  immediately 
succeeding  his  graduation  lie  filled  the  otflceof  tutor 
in  the  college.  In  1849  he  entered  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1852, 
subsequently  attending  the  lectures  of  Dr.  N.  W. 
Taylor  of  Vale  Divinity  School.  In  June,  1853,  he 
was  invited  on  the  same  day  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
Congregational  Church  of  South  Danvers  (now  Pea- 
body), Mass.,  and  to  the  professorship  of  English 
literature  in  Middlcbury  College.  He  accepted  the 
latter  appointment,  and  occupied  that  chair  for  six 
years.  In  1859  he  accepted  a call  to  the  pastorate  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Binghampton,  N.  Y. 
In  1871  he.  resigned  this  pastorate  to  accept  a profes- 
sorship in  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  and  in 
September  of  that  year  he  was  inaugurated  Illinois 
professor  of  systematic  theology,  which  post  he  still 
holds,  l ie  has  published  occasional  sermons  and  sev- 
eral review  articles.  The  degree  of  D.D.  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  Vermont  University  in  1867,  and 
that  of  LL.P.  by  Lafayette  College  iu  1889. 
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WOODFORD,  William,  soldier,  was  bom  in 
Caroline  county,  Va.,  in  1735.  He  distinguished 
himself  in  the  French  and  Indian  war.  In  1775, 
when  the  Virginia  militia  assembled  at  Williamsburg, 
Va.,  be  was  commissioned  colonel  of  the  2d  regi- 
ment. At  the  Great  Bridge,  on  the  Elizabeth  river, 
Dec.  9th  of  the  same  year,  he  fought  the  forces 
of  Lord  Dunsmore,  royal  governor  of  the  colony, 
and  gained  a victory.  * Dunsmore  had  fortified  a 
passage  of  tho  Elizabeth  river,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Dismal  Swamp,  where  he  suspected  the  militia  would 
attempt  to  cross.  At  the  Norfolk  end  of  the  bridge, 
Dunsmore  cast  up  his  intrench* 
nieuts.and  supplied  them  amply 
with  cannon.  His  forces  con- 
sisted of  British  regulars,  Vir- 
ginia torics,  negroes  ami  va- 
grants, in  number  about  <500.  Woodford  had  thrown 
a small  fortification  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  bridge. 
Early  in  the  morning,  the  royalists  attacked  the 
Virginians.  After  considerable  mameuveriug,  a 
sharp  battle  ensued  which  lasted  about  twenty-five 
minutes,  when  the  assailants  were  repulsed  and  fled, 
leaving  two  spiked  field  pieces  behind  them.  The 
lossof  the  assailants  was  fifty-five  killed  and  wound- 
ed ; not  a Virginian  was  killed,  and  onlv  one  of 
their  men  was  slightly  wounded.  Woodford  was 
afterward  commander  of  the  1st  Virginia  brigade, 
having  been  appointed  brigadier-general  by  the  Con- 
tinental congress.  At  the  buttle  of  the  Brandywine, 
Sept.  11,  1777,  he  was  severely  wounded,  but  was 
in  the  action  at  Monmouth,  N.  J.,  June  28,  1778, 
and  at  the  siege  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  in  1780.  Here 
he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  British  and  sent  to 
New  York  city,  where  he  died  on  the  13th  of  No- 
vember  of  that  year. 

BELCHER,  Jonathan,  colonial  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire  and  New  Jersey, 
was  born  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Jan.  8,  1(582.  He 
was  a son  of  Andrew  Belcher  one  of  the  provincial 
council,  a man  of  wealth,  who  died  in  1717,  and  a 
grandson  of  the  Andrew  Belcher  who  lived  in  Cam- 
bridge in  1(54(5.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard 
university  in  1(599,  his  education  being  carefully 
supervised  by  bis  father.  Shortly  after  he  sailed  for 
Europe,  where  he  sjient  six  years,  and  at  the  royal 
court  of  Hanover  made  the  acquaintance  of  tho 
Princess  Sophia  and  of  her  son,  subsequently  George 
I.  of  Englaud,  so  layingthe  foundation  of  his  future 
honors.  Kcturning  to  Boston,  lie  became  a merchant 
and  a member  of  the  provincial  council.  In  1729 
he  was  sent  os  agent  of  the  colony  to  England,  this 
appointment,  as  Thomas  Hutchinson  declares  in  his 
history,  having  been  secured  in  a manner  that  was 
not  very  creditable.  The  same  year  be  was  sent  back 
to  Boston  as  governor  of  Massachusetts  and  of  New 
Hampshire,  to  succeed  Gov.  Burnet.  Belcher  was. 
a man  of  society  and  of  the  world,  loved  intrigue 
and  tortuous  methods,  and  brought  into  politics  some 
habits  of  trade,  but  he  spent  bis  money  with  an  ele- 
gant liberality  during  the  eleven  years  in  which  he 
occupied  the  governor’s  chair.  He  was  for  years, 
during  Burnet  8 administration,  the  friend  of  high 
prerogative  principles  in  tho  government,  but  finally 
embraced  the  popular  side  of  the  controversy  be- 
tween Burnet  and  t he  General  court,  about  a fixed 
salary  for  the  governor’s  office.  It  was  in  view  of 
this  that  be  was  made  colonial  agent,  but  when  lie 
became  a Massachusetts  governor  be  reverted  to  his 
old  position  and  insisted  upon  a fixed  salary.  Pur- 
suing the  controversy  with  the  colonists,  he  excited 
such  popular  clamor  against  himself  that  in  1711  he 
was  removed  from  office  bv  the  British  authorities. 
He  was  able  to  vindicate  himself,  however,  at  the 
British  court ; no  difficult  task,  when  the  main  ques- 
tion was  the  support  of  one  who  had  advocated 
kingly  prerogative,  and  received  the  appointment  of 


governor  of  the  province  of  New  Jersey.  This  he 
took  in  1747,  and  here  lie  maintained  a successful 
administration  until  his  death  at  Elizabethtown,  N. 
J.,  Aug.  31,  1757.  He  extended  the  charter  of  the 
college  of  New  Jersey,  was  its  chief  patron,  and  left 
to  it  a fine  library. 

COOPER,  Susan  Fenimore, "author,  was  born 
at  Scaradale,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  17,  1813,  daughter  of 
James  Fenimore  Cooper.  The  greater  part  of  her 
life  was  s|K-nt  at  Coopcrstown,  where  she  has  won 
universal  affection  by  founding  au  orphanage, 
which  now  gives  shelter  aud  a home  to  about  a 
hundred  friendless  hoys  and  girls,  and  has  reared 
many  useful  men  and  women.  She  has  written  sev- 
eral books  displaying  talent  of  no  common  order. 
Her  “ Rural  Hours  ‘ is  descriptive  of  the  scenery 
that  surrounds  her  home,  and  which  her  father,  in 
the  “ Pioneer,"  pictured  as  it  was  a hundred  years 
ago.  It.  aud  her  other  works,  “ Rhyme  aud  Reason 
of  Country  Life ’’and  “Country  Rambles,”  are  ad- 
mirable sketches  of  American  out-door  life,  just  as 
it  is,  with  no  coloring  hut  thut  which  all  objects  re- 
ceive in  passing  through  a cultivated  uml  contem- 
plative mind. 

COOKE,  Rose  Terry,  author,  was  born  at  West 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Feb.  1 * , 1827.  She  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Hear}'  Wadsworth  and  Anne  (Hurl but)  Terry. 
Her  mother  was  the  daughter  of  John  Hurllmt,  who 
was  the  first  New  England  shipbuilder  who  sailed 
around  the  world.  When  Rose  was  six  years  of  age 
her  parents  removed  to  Hartford,  where  she  was 
educated  at  the  female  seminary  and  was  graduated 
in  1843.  Her  father  took  special  interest  in  her  ed- 
ucation, and  she  was  made  familiar  with  birds,  bees, 
flowers  and  sunshine.  Reing  so  carefully  trained  at 
home,  she  liecanie  noted  at  school  for  her  brilliancy, 
aud  the  ease  with  which  she  learned.  Soon  after 
her  graduation  she  begun  to  write  short  poems  aud 
stories  for  various  periodicals,  and  these,  collected 
into  volumes,  have  given  her  a wide  reputation. 
Hhe  was  a vigorous  writer  of  stories  respecting  life  in 
New  England.  She  wrote  vividly  aud  possessed  the 
power  of  strong  characterization  in  a marked  de- 
gree. She  was  not  only  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
history  of  New  England,  but  with  its  social  aspect 
as  well;  aud  this  knowledge  enabled 
her  to  reproduce  what  is  quaint  and 
amusing  in  early  New  Euglund  life 
with  great  spirit  and  grace.  She  has 
written  several  novels  and  is  a con- 
stant contributor  to  |»eriodical  litera- 
ture, both  in  prose  and  poetry.  In  the 
more  than  thirty  years  that  she  lias 
been  an  author  she  has  produced 
nuthiug  which  can  not  uow  la*  read 
with  pleasure  and  profit.  Many  of 
her  pieces  of  verse  rank  in  p<a*tic 
quality  with  anything  written  by  an 
American  poet,  and  there  is  scarcely 
a scrap-book  in  the  country  in  which 
she  is  not  represented.  “The  Two 
Villages,”  “New  Moon,”  “Au  An- 
swer,” “The  Fishing  Song,”  and  a 
score  of  others  have  made  a place  for 
themselves  in  the  memory  of  every 
lover  of  true  poetry.  The  volume,  “ Poems  by  Rose 
Terry  Cooke  ” (New  York,  1890),  includes  all  that 
she  has  written  in  verse  which  she  desired  to  pre- 
serve. In  1873  she  was  married  to  R.  H.  Cooke,  a 
Connecticut  manufacturer,  of  Winsted,  Conn.,  where 
she  resided  until  1887,  when  they  removed  to  Pitts- 
field, Mass.,  where  she  died  July  18,  1892. 

KING,  Rufus,  statesman,  was  bom  in  Scar- 
borough, Me.,  March  24,  1755.  Richard  King,  bis 
father,  was  the  eldest  son  of  John  King,  who  came 
to  America  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  settled 
in  Boston,  and  married  Mary  Stowell  of  Newton, 
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Mass.  Richard  King,  who  was  born  in  Boston  in 
1718,  enraged  in  the  lumber  business,  and  was  one 
of  tho  officers  in  Gen.  Shirley's  successful  expedition 
against  Louisburg,  after  which  he  settled  in  Scar- 
borough, and  became  an  extensive  dealer  in  lumber, 
in  which  occupation,  and  as  a merchant,  he  pros- 
pered, and  became  a man  of  influence  in  his  town, 
lie  was  twice  married,  and  by  bis  first  wife,  Isabella 
Bragdon  of  York.  Me.,  had  three  children.  Uufus, 
the  eldest,  received  a careful  education  at  the  By- 
field aendemy,  and  from  there  entered  Harvard  uni- 
versity, pursuing  his  studies  elsewhere  while  the  col- 
lege buildings  of  the  university  were  occupied  for 
military  purposes,  and  on  the  resumption  of  the  exer- 
cises at  Cambridge  was  graduated  iu  1777  with  much 
distinction.  He  at  once  began  the 
study  of  law  under  Thcophilus 
Parsons  at  Newburyport,  and  by 
careful  attention  to  business,  and 
by  the  exercise  of  a gift  of  oratory, 
which  he  had  assiduously  cultivat- 
ed, he,  on  entering  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  hLs  profession,  in  a short 
time  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  and  was  sent,  in  1788,  to 
the  general  court  of  Massachu- 
setts. Before  this,  in  1778,  he 
became  an  aide  to  Gen.  Glover 
in  the  short,  but  unsuccessful, 
expedition  of  Gen.  Sullivan  to 
Rhode  Island.  He  was  sent  by 
the  legislature  of  Massachusetts 
in  1784  to  the  old  congress  of 
the  United  States,  then  sitting 
at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  ami  was  re- 
elected to  that  body  each  year 
until  it  was  dissolved,  finally,  under  the  new' 
constitution.  In  April,  1784,  Mr.  Jefferson  had 
proposed  that  in  the  northwest  territory  slavery 
should  not  exist  after  the  year  1800.  The  sugges- 
tion not  having  been  adopted,  Mr.  King  moved,  in 
1785,  that  " there  should  lie  neither  slavery  nor  in- 
voluntary servitude  in  the  states  described  in  the 
resolution  of  congress  iu  April,  1784.  otherwise  than 
in  the  punishment  of  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall 
have  lieen  personally  guilty ; that  this  regulation 
shall  be  made  an  article  of  compact,  and  remain  a 
fundamental  principle  of  the  constitution  between 
the  original  states  and  each  of  the  states  named  in 
the  said  resolve.”  This  resolution  was  never  acted 
upon,  but  became  In  1787  part  of  the  ordinance  of 
that  year,  drawn  and  offered  by  Nathan  Dane.  Mr. 
King’s  colleague,  while  the  latter  was  a member  of 
the  constitutional  convention  at  Philadelphia.  It 
kept  out  slavery,  but  it  had  attached  to  it,  when 
adopted,  the  provision  for  the  surrender  of  fugitive 
slaves,  which  wns  not  in  the  resolution  of  1785.  Mr. 
King  was  appointed  by  the  legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts a commissioner  to  settle  the  boundaries  between 
it  and  the  state  of  New  York,  and  to  convey  to  the 
United  States  lands  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  by 
the  congress  in  1786,  with  James  Monroe,  to  urge 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania  to  pay  her  quota  of  the 
impost  tax.  In  1^87  the  legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts sent  him  as  one  of  their  representatives  to  the 
convention,  which  met  in  Philadelphia,  to  revise 
tiie  articles  of  the  Confederacy.  Here  he  bore  a 
conspicuous  part,  and  was  one  of  the  committee  oil 
style,  by  which  the  results  of  the  deliberations  re- 
ceived their  final  form  before  adoption  as  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  Slates.  lie  was  afterward 


elected  by  Newburyport  a deputy  to  the  Convention 
of  Massachusetts  to  decide  upon  the  adoption  by  that 
state,  of  the  constitution,  its  final  ratification  in  1788 
being  largely  brought  about  by  his  eloquence  and 
familiarity  with  its  provisions.’  While  residing  in 
New  York,  where  the  old  congress  sat  during  its 


last  years,  he  gave  up  the  practice  of  law,  devoting 
himself  to  the  public  business,  and  in  1788  married 
Mary  Alsop,  the  only  daughter  of  John  Alsop,  who 
had  been  a member  of  the  first  congress,  and  a re- 
tired merchant  of  New  York.  As  a consequence  of 
this,  in  part,  Mr.  King  became  a citizen  of  the  state 
of  New  York  in  1788,  and  was  chosen  to  its  legisla- 
ture, which  met  in  1789,  where  "he  received  tho 
unexampled  welcome  of  an  immediate  election,  with 
Schuyler,  to  the  senate  "of  the  United  States.  He 
w'as  fortunate  In  drawing  the  long  term,  and  was 
rarely  absent  from  his  seat,  efficiently  promoting 
the  establishment  of  the  new  government,  and  the 
measures  and  policy  of  what  was  kuown  as  the  fed- 
eral party.  In  1794  a petition  wns  presented  to  the 
senate  against  the  right  of  Mr.  Gallatin  to  a scat  in 
that  body,  based  on  the  ground  that  he  had  not  been 
a citizen  the  required  number  of  years.  A warm 
debate  ensued,  in  which  Mr.  King  eloquently  op- 
posed Gallatin's  admission,  and  which  resulted  in 
tiie  latter’s  exclusion.  Mr.  King  earnestly  advo- 
cated sending  Mr.  Jay  as  a special  envoy  to  England 
to  settle  the  questions  threatening  the  peace  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain;  and  when  a 
treaty  was  made  with  that  country,  he  defended  it 
in  tho  senate  and  in  writing,  being  the  author  of  a 
number  of  letters  concerning  its  commercial  provis- 
ions, published  by  Alexander  Hamilton,  under  tho 
signature  of  “ Camillas,”  and  which  had  the  effect 
of  promoting  its  adoption.  The  careful  study  of 
maritime  and  international  law  required  in  the  pre- 
paration of  tiiese,  stood  him  iu  good  stead  in  the 
various  discussions  iu  which  he  was  soon  to  engage, 
and  gave  him  confidence  in  his  opinions  upon  the 
questions  they  involved.  Haviug  been  re-eiected 
to  the  senate  In  1795,  he  continued  to  serve  but  a 
short  time,  and,  having  resigned  his  office,  was  ap- 
pointed in  1796,  by  President  Washington,  minis- 
ter plenipotentiary  to  Great  Britain,  in  which  capa- 
city lie  continued  during  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Adams  and  two  years  of  that  of  Mr.  Jefferson, 
beiug  relieved  only  at  his  own  request.  In  tills 
long  period  of  service  he  had  the  full  approbation 
of  Ids  government,  and  secured  many  important 
modifications  of  the  commercial  relations  between 
the  two  countries.  He  jiersistently  sought  to  have 
a stop  put  to  the  unwarrantable  impressment  of  our 
seamen  by  the  British  officers,  hut  without  success. 
Wltlle  in  England  lie  won  the  confidence  of  the  gov- 
ernment there  by  his  intelligent*  courteous  and  firm 
presentation  of  the  matters  in  discussion,  and  claimed 
and  obtained  for  his  country  the  respect  due  to  ouc 
of  the  iuiportaul  powers  of  tiie  world.  Returning 
to  America,  he  soon  carried  out  a purpose  he  had 
planued  for  some  years,  and  purchased  a farm  at 
Jamaica,  on  Long  Island,  to  which  he  removed  in 
1805,  and  occupied  himself  in  its  improvement,  in 
hunting  and  fishing,  and,  surrounded  by  a large 
and  well-selected  library,  in  the  cultivation  of  an 
already  well-stored  mind,  in  study  and  observation 
of  the  political  questions  of  the  day,  and  in  an  ex- 
tensive correspondence  ut  home  aud  with  the  valued 
friends  lie  hud  made  abroad.  He  wns  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  policy  which  brought  on  the  war  of 
1812:  but  deeming  it  the  duty  of  a good  citizeu  to 
sustain  his  country,  lie  was  among  the  first  to  aid 
tiie  government  by  his  efforts  ana  his  means.  In 
1818  lie  was  again  elected  to  the  United  States  sen- 
ate from  New  York.  When  it  was  proposed  to 
abandon  Washington,  after  the  ruthless  destruction 
of  the  public  buildings  by  the  English,  he  denounced 
the  suggestion  iu  what  is  said  to  have  lieen  one  of 
his  most  eloquent  speeches.  Earnestly  seeking  in 
congress  to  repair  the  finances  of  the  government, 
consequent  upon  the  war,  he  ever  maintained  the 
principles  of  the  old  federal  J>arty,  and  iu  1816  was 
nominated,  without  his  knowledge,  for  the  office  of 
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governor  of  New  York;  he  was,  however,  defeated, 
as  he  was  also  when  a candidate  for  the  presidency  of 
the  United  States  against  Mr.  Monroe.  Although 
he  had  been  a warm  advocate  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  was  a director 
in  it,  he  was  opposed  to  a second  bank,  with  the 
large  capital  of  (60,000.000.  He  labored  strenu- 
ously, and  with  success,  to  obtaiu  a change  in  the 
commercial  relations  with  Great  Britain  in  the  West 
Indies,  being  the  author  of  the  navigation  law  of 
1818,  which  settled  the  future  policy  of  the  couutry. 
Always  interested  in  the  care  of  tfie  public  lands, 
he  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  a change  of 
their  sale,  by  requiring  the  payments  to  be  made  in 
cash,  though  at  a lower  price,  instead  of  credit. 
The  application  of  the  territory  of  Missouri  to  be- 
come a state  brought  out  a very  warm  discussion, 
hinging  upon  the  demand  that  slavery  should  1ms 
permitted  there,  and  Mr.  King  took  the  lend  in  ob- 
jecting to  its  extension  into  what  was  the  common 
property  of  the  United  States.  One  of  his  speeches 
(imperfectly  reported)  during  this  debate,  contained 
the  following  carefully  prepared  statement:  “ Mr. 
President,  I approach  a very  delicate  subject;  I re- 
gret the  occasion  that  reuders  it  necessary  for  me  to 
speak  of  it,  because  it  may  give  offence,  where  none 
is  intended.  But  my  purpose  is  fixed.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I have  yet  to  learn  that  one  man  cau  make  a 
slave  of  another.  If  one  mau  cannot  do  so,  no  num- 
ber of  individuals  can  have  any  better  right  to  do  it. 
And  I hold  that  all  laws  or  compacts  imposing  any 
such  condition  upon  any  human  being  are  absolutely 
void,  because  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature,  which 
is  the  law  of  God,  by  which  he  makes  his  ways  known 
to  man,  and  is  paramount  to  all  human  control."  Aa 
is  well  known,  his  efforts  were  unavailing;  the  state 
was  admitted  with  slavery  under  tho  compromise  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Clay,  which  he  opposed,  and  which  was 
afterward  broken.  Mr.  King,  upon  the  close  of  his 
i ourth  senatorial  term,  iu  1825,  left,  as  his  last  effort 
to  put  an  end  to  slavery,  a resolution,  providing  that 
where  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  public  lands, 
which  had  been  pledged  for  the  extinguishment  of 
the  public  debt,  were  freed  from  that  obligation, 
they  should  be  held  as  a fund  to  emancipate  and  re- 
move slaves  ntul  free  persons  of  color  to  a territory 
outside  of  the  United  States.  It  was  never  passed,  and 
war  alone  settled  the  abolition  of  slavery  forever. 
Mr.  King  was  an  influential  member  of  tiie  conven- 
tion for  the  formation  of  a new  constitution  in  New 
York  in  1821.  While  desirous  and  determined  at 
the  end  of  his  senatorial  term  to  retire  to  private  life, 
he  was  induced  by  President  John  Quincy  Adams, 
in  1825,  to  accent  the  positiou  of  minister  to  Great 
Britain,  with  which  country  many  interesting  ques- 
tions were  pending.  His  former  residence  in  Eng- 
land had  made  him  many  friends,  by  whom  he  was 
cordially  received;  but  his  health  failing,  herelumed 
home  the  next  year.  Mr.  King  was  much  inter- 
ested in  agriculture,  having  imported  a fine  herd  of 
Devon  cattle.  He  was  also  active  in  promoting  the 
cause  of  education,  especially  in  Columbia  college, 
New  York  city.  He  was  also  an  able  counselor  in 
the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal church,  to  which  he  had  long  been  attached. 
He  died  in  New  York  Apr.  29,  1827. 

WORTHINGTON,  Henry  Rossiter,  invent- 
or, was  born  in  New  York  city,  Dec.  17.  1817. 
Nothing  Is  related  of  his  early  life.  His  father  was 
a merchant,  doing  business  in  the  metropolis,  and 
the  boy  at  an  early  age  assumed  a positiou  in  his 
establishment.  He  developed  at  an  early  age  a great 
interest  in  mechanics,  as  well  asatalent  forinvention, 
and  as  early  ns  1840  was  engaged  in  experiments 
looking  toward  the  application  of  steam  to  canal 
navigation.  His  mind  was  already  directed  toward 
the  kind  of  invention  which  was  afterward  to  cause 


his  name  to  be  remembered,  that  of  Improvements 
in  pumps.  It  was  necessary,  in  regard  to  propelling 
canal  boats,  to  overcome  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the 
boiler  full  of  water  while  the  engine  was  not  work- 
ing, as  in  passing  through  locks.  This  was  done  at 
the  time  by  a crude  arraugeuient  of  a hand  pump. 
But  Worthington  formed  the  idea  of  obtaining  his 
power  from  the  idle  boiler  and  applying  it  to  the 
furnishing  of  its  own  water.  This  he  accomplished 
by  means  of  a small  steam  cylinder  with  a pump  at- 
tached, which,  though  a very  simple  mechanism, 
effected  his  purpose.  In  1841  Mr.  Worthington 
patented  his  independent  feed  pump,  out  of  which 
grew  the  direct  action  steam  pump,  bearing  his  name, 
which  he  patented  in  1849.  In  1854,  having  invented 
a direct  acting  compound  condensing  engine,  he  set 
up  tho  first  one  ever  made  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  and 
there  also  ho  built  the  first  compound  engine  ever 
used  in  water  works.  The  Savannah  water  works 
were  built  in  1858-54  by  the  city,  the  water  being 
taken  from  the  Savannah  river  by  means  of  pumping 
to  settling  basins  for  low  service,  and  to  a tank  for 
high  service.  Mr.  Worthington  put  up  here  a 
Worthington  pump,  with  a daily  capacity  of  5,000,- 
000  gallons  and  was  appointed  engineer  of  the  works. 
His  success  in  tho  application  of  his  new  pumping 
device  was  so  great  that  the  Worthington  pump  was 
rapidly  adopted  throughout  the  country.  lie  after- 
ward invented  the  duplex  pump,  in  which  two 

[lumps  work  side  by  side,  aud  which  has  been  brought 
nto  general  use  for  supplying  water  not  only  to  mills 
aud  factories  but  in  cities  and  towns,  while  it  is  also 
extensively  used  on  steamers  for  the  purpose  of  feed- 
ing boilers,  to  extinguish  fires,  and  for  other  uses. 
As  the  value  and  importance  of  his  inventions  grew, 
Mr.  Worthington  found  it  necessary  to  build  manu- 
factories and  to  establish  a considerable  plunt  for  the 
construction  of  his  pumping  machinery.  He  took 
rank  as  a pioneer  in  his  particular  branch  of  hydrau- 
lic engineering.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Amencan  society  of  mechanical  engineers,  and  a 
member  of  the  American  institute  of  mining  en- 

fineers.  He  died  iu  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  17, 
880. 


WENTWORTH,  Benning,  governor  of  New 
Hampshire,  was  bom  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  July 
24,  1696,  eldest  son  of  Lieut. -Gov.  John  Wentworth. 
He  was  graduated  from  Harvard 
iu  1715,  became  a leading  merchant, 
made  repeated  voyages  to  England 
and  Spain,  sat  for  several  terms  in 
tho  assembly,  and  was  made  a coun- 
cilor in  1784.  He  was  the  first  gov- 
ernor of  the  province,  and  the  long- 
est in  office  of  any  in  the  colonies, 
receiving  his  commission  in  1741, 
when  New  Hampshire  was  separ- 
ated from  Massachusetts,  and  hold- 
ing it  for  twenty-five  years.  Un- 
der his  rule  may  be'  traced  fhe 
advance  of  aristocracy  in  contact 
and  contrast  with  the  free  ideas 
and  manners  of  the  frontier.  As 
early  as  1757,  he  complained  that 
“the  prerogative  of  the  crown 
is  treated  with  contempt,  the  roy- 
al commission  and  instruction 
rendered  useless;  tiie  members  of  both  houses  are 
all  become  commonwealth’s  men,  and  not  enough 
loyalists  left  to  form  a council.”  He  lived  in  much 
state,  and  added  to  his  wealth  by  the  fees  received, 
beginning  in  1749,  for  large  grants  of  land  iu  what  is 
now  Vermont.  In  each  of  these  he  required  a lot  to 
be  reserved  for  an  Episcopal  church.  That  region 
was  claimed  also  by  New  York;  the  two  governors 
came  into  collision  in  1763-64.  and  the  attempt  to 
eject  settlers  under  Wentworth's  grants  caused 
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much  trouble,  •which  was  not  ended  until  the  admis- 
sion of  Vermont  as  a state  in  1790.  Bennington  was 
named  in  honor  of  the  governor,  and  the  500  acres  on 
which  Dartmouth  college  stands  were  given  by  him 
in  1708.  Longfellow's  poem,  “ Lady  Wentworth," 
refers  to  his  second  marriage  in  1760,  with  Martha 
Hilton,  who  became  his  heir.  He  resigned  at  the 
age  of  seventy,  in  favor  of  bis  nephew,  and  died  at 
Portsmouth,  Oct.  14,  1770.  (See  Belknap's  “ His- 
tory of  New  Hampshire.  ”) 

CONWELL,  Henry,  second  R.  C.  bishop  of  the 
diocese  of  Philadelphia,  was  born  in  County  Derry, 
Ireland,  1745.  His  family  were  the  founders  of  a 
bourse  in  the  Irish  college  at  Paris,  and  it  was  at 
this  institution  he  pursued  his  ceclcsiastieal  studies. 
While  a seminarian  there,  he  attracted  the  attention 
of  Benjamin  Fnuikliti.  He  was  ordained  a priest  in 
1776,  was  for  a number  of  years  engaged  as  a mis- 
sionary in  bis  native  diocese,  anil  was  subsequent- 
ly parish  priest  of  Dungarvau.  At  the  time  he 
was  appointed  bishop  of  Philadelphia  lie  was  fill- 
ing the  important  ofllec  of  vicar-general  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Armagh.  J)r.  Conwell  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Philadelphia  by  Bishop  Poyntor,  vicar 
apostolic  of  the  London  district,  on  Aug.  24,  1820. 
He  immediately  sailed  for  America  in  company  with 
Bernard  Keenan,  a young  priest,  who  had  applied 
for  admission  to  his  diocese.  One  of  the  first  acts  of 
his  administration  was  to  sus- 
pend Rev.  Win.  Ilogan.  a 
priest  of  doubtful  character. 
Unfortunately,  this  priest  had 
the  trustees  on  his  side,  and 
troubles  arose  in  the  diocese, 
the  effects  of  which  were 
not  eradicated  for  many 
years.  Mr.  Hogan  appealed 
to  Archbishop  Marcchal, who 
declined  to  uphold  him,  in- 
vestigations proving  that  Ho- 
gan had  shown  an  inclination 
to  renounce  the  doctrines  of 
Catholicism  and  enter  the 
Anglican  church.  His  fac- 
ulties were  taken  from  him, 
and  he  was  afterward  excom- 
municated by  Bishop  Con- 
well. But  this  did  not  deter 
him  from  exercising  ecclesiastical  functions.  A 
schism  was  inaugurated.  The  trustees  retained  pos- 
session of  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Mary's,  and 
reinstated  Mr.  Hogan,  while  the  bishop  and  his 
household  were  obliged  to  take  tip  their  residence  at 
St.  Joseph’s,  a small  church  in  the  vicinity  of  St. 
Mary's.  St.  Joseph’s  thus  became  the  pro-cathedral 
of  Bishop  Conwell.  The  trustees  declined  to  pay 
the  salaries  of  either  the  bishop  or  his  priests,  ana  he 
was  thus  without  means  of  support,  and  unable  to 
niaku  the  regular  visitations  of  his  diocese.  In  1821 
Bishop  Conwell  visited  Canada,  in  hopes  of  obtaining 
some  pecuniary  assistance  from  the  clergy  of  Quebec 
and  Montreal,  and  also  to  arrange  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Ursuline  convent  in  Philadelphia.  The 
Canadians  liberally  responded  to  his  np|>eal,  and  a 
plot  of  ground  was  purehawd  for  $40,000,  on  Ninth 
and  Walnut  streets,  Philadelphia,  upon  which  it  was 
proposed  to  erect  a suitable  cathedral;  ground  for  a 
new  cemetery  was  obtained,  and  matters  began  to 
assume  a more  favorable  aspect.  The  pews  in  St. 
Joseph's  church  were  well  rented,  one  to  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  and  one  to  the  king  of  Spain.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1824,  Bishop  Conwell  baptized  the  infant  son 
of  Prince  Charles  Julius  Bonaparte  and  Princess 
Zenaida.  Joseph  Bonaparte  was  godfather,  and  the 
mother  of  the  great  Napoleou  godmother,  by  proxy. 
In  Octolier,  1824,  when  Gen.  Lafayette  visited  Phil- 
adelphia, the  procession  of  the  clergy  which  went  in 


a body  to  meet  him,  was  headed  by  Bishop  Conwell, 
and  Bishop  White  of  the  P.  E.  church.  Bishop 
Conwell  iu  April,  1827,  aroused  new  animosity  by 
withdrawing  the  faculties  of  Rev.  W.  J.  Harold. 
Bishop  England,  and  other  prelates  who  had  before 
unsuccessfully  attempted  to  act  as  mediators,  were 
not  brought  into  this  controversy,  which  was  referred 
to  Rome,  and  Bishop  Conwell  was  requested  by  the 
sovereign  pontiff  to  repair  to  that  city  without  delay. 
The  Rev.  William  Matthews,  rector  of  St.  Patrick's 
church,  Washington,  D.  C.,  was  appointed  adminis- 
trator of  the  diocese.  The  administration  of  the 
diocese  of  Philadelphia  by  Bishop  Conwell  was 
practically  closed  when  he  sailed  from  New  York 
for  Havre,  July  11,  1828.  At  the  time  of  his  de- 
parture there  were  thirty-two  priests  in  the  diocese. 
Bishop  Couwell’s  explanations  were  not  satisfactory 
to  t lie  Vatican,  and  he  was  admonished  not  to  resume 
charge  of  his  diocese.  The  Cardinal  prefect  solicited 
him  not  to  return  uutil  all  unpleasant  feelings  had 
been  overcome,  and  the  Papal  nuncio  repeated  the 
advice.  Notwithstanding  these  admonitions,  he  re- 
paired to  Philadelphia,  but  never  regained  jurisdic- 
tion of  bis  see.  He  was  present  at  the  Council  of 
Baltimore  in  1829,  but  lieln  no  seat  and  took  no  part 
in  the  proceedings.  He  reached  the  age  of  nearly 
100  years,  ami  outlived  all  the  bitter  feelings  that 
bud  clouded  his  episcopate,  his  declining  years  being 
solaced  by  the  respect  and  veneration  of  the  clergy 
and  laity*  He  died  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Apr.  22, 
1842. 

COOK,  George  Hammell,  scientist,  was  born 
in  Hanover,  Morris  couuty,  N.  J.,  Jan.  5.  1818. 
After  receiving  a common-school  education,  he 
adopted,  in  1880,  the  profession  of  civil  engineer, 
but,  not  being  satisfied  witb  bis  attainments,  he  en- 
tered the  Troy  polytechnic  institute,  graduating  in 
1889.  He  afterward  became  professor  of  mathe- 
matics and  natural  philosophy  in  the  Albany  acad- 
emy. In  1850  lie  was  appointed  principal  of  the 
academy,  and  held  the  office  two  years,  resigning  on 
bis  election  to  the  chair  of  chemistry  and  natural 
philosophy  iu  Rutgers  college.  The  next  year  he  was 
made  assistant  geologist  of  New  Jersey.  The  office 
of  state  geologist  had  been  allowed  to  lapse  for  sev- 
eral years,  but  a paper  by  Mr.  Cook  led  to  its  re- 
organization, and  in  1864  he  was  made  its  head. 
His  work  as  state  geologist  was  varied,  and  of  great 
importance.  The;  topographical  maps  of  the  state, 
which  were  published  under  his  supervision  have 
been  adjudged  the  best  of  any  published  by  the  dif- 
ferent states.  The  bust  of  the  series  was*  recently 
issued,  and  he  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  engaged 
on  his  final  report.  Two  volumes  had  been  prcjiar- 
ed,  the  latter  now  being  in  print.  Iu  1864  the  State 
scientific  college  was  attached  to  Rutgers,  and  Dr. 
Cook,  while  retaining  his  professorship,  became  vice- 
president  of  the  college.  He  was  the  organizer  of 
the  State  board  of  agriculture,  and,  haviug  been  for 
a long  time  its  secretary,  became  in  1886  chief  di- 
rector of  the  New  Jersey  state  weather  service.  He 
was  long  president  of  New  Brunswick’s  Board  of 
water  commissioners,  was  a member  of  the  State 
board  of  health,  and  held  many  minor  offices  in  the 
state.  He  had  been  active  also  in  work  elsewhere. 
In  1852  be  was  sent  to  Europe  by  the  state  of  New 
York  to  make  investigations  that  might  aid  iu  de- 
veloping the  Onondagn  salt  springs.  He  went  again 
to  Europe  in  1870  to  study  certain  geological  sub- 
jects, and  in  1878  was  a delegate  to  the  International 
geological  congress,  held  at  Paris  in  connection  with 
the  French  exposition.  He  was  the  author  of  “ Geol- 
ogy of  New  Jersey.”  and  published  auuual  reports 
as  state  geologist,  besides  contributing  to  the  scientific 
journals  of  the  country.  He  was  a fellow  of  the  Ameri- 
can uaswintion  for  the  advancement  of  science.  He 
died  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Sept.  22,  1889. 
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KING,  William,  first  governor  of  Maine  (1820- 
22)  was  bom  at  Scarborough,  Me.,  Feb.  0,  17H8. 
He  was  the  seventh  child  ainl  third  son  of  Richard 
King,  by  his  second  wife,  Mary,  daughter  of  Sam- 
uel Black  of  York.  Richard  king  had  beeu  com- 
missary in  the  army  under  Sir  William  Peppered,  at 
Annapolis,  Nova  Scotia,  in  1744.  He  afterward 
engaged  in  business  at  Watertown,  Mass.,  whence 
he  removed  to  Scarborough  in  1748,  and  became  a 
wealthy  lumber  exporter.  Probably  no  family  in 
the  state  has  had  more  famous  descendants  than  his. 
Unlike  his  own  brother,  Cyrus,  and  his  half-brother, 
Rufus,  the  statesman,  William  King  hud  few  educa- 
tional advantages.  His  earl}’  life  was  spent  in  work- 
ing in  a lumber  mill  in  Saco.'  < hi  reaching  manhood 
he  obtained  work  in  a saw  mill  at  Topsham,  Me.  He 
afterward  became  proprietor  of  a mill  of  his  own, 
and  a few  years  later  his  increased  means  enabled 
him,  with  Ids  brother  in-law,  to  open  a store  in  the 
same  town.  In  18(H)  he  removed  to  Bath,  as  the 
Kennebec  river  offered  superior  advantages  for  lum- 
bering aud  shipbuilding.  There  lie  resitted  for  over 
fifty  years.  Of  good  natural  powers,  strong-willed, 
self-reliant,  and  ambitious,  he  became  a wealthy 
merchant  and  one  of  the  largest  ship  owners  in  the 
United  States.  He  organized  the  first  hank  opened 
at  Bath,  and  was  its  president.  He  owned  much 
real  estate  in  Bath  aud  other  parts  of  Maine,  includ- 
ing the  whole  town  of  Kingfieldfiu 
Franklin  county ),  which  was  uumed 
for  him.  He  was  one  of  the  incor- 
porators aud  principal  owners  of 
the  first  cotton  mill  in  Maino.erccted 
nt^  Brunswick  in  1800.  Politically, 
William  King  was  a Democrat,  and 
his  abilities  soon  made  him  the 
leader  of  the  Maine  Democracy; 
his  brothers  were  equally  strong 
Federalists.  At  this  time  political 
feeling  ran  high;  the  embargo  act 
was  paralyzing  our  commerce  ami 
bringing  poverty  to  owners  of 
shipping.  Bath  had  its  full  share 
of  strife,  and  Mr.  King  took  an  im- 
portant part  in  ail  political  strug- 
gles, gaining  from  some  the  title  of 
j,  the  Sultan  of  Bath.  He  began  ids 
political  career  by  representing  the 
town  of  Topsham  at  the  general 
court  in  Boston  in  1795  and  1798.  In  1800  he  was 
elected  representative  to  the  Massachusetts  legisla- 
ture from  Bath,  for  three  years,  and  in  1807  and 
1808  was  elected  senator  to  represent  the  Lincoln 
district.  His  public  reconi  allows  a desire  to  legis- 
late for  tile  people.  The  passage  of  two  noteworthy 
measures  is  due  to  him:  the  betterment  act,  which 
compelled  original  proprietors  of  wild  land  ami 
speculators  therein  cither  u>  sell  the  same  nt  its  first 
value  to  the  pioneer  settler  who  imd  cleared  and  cul- 
tivated it,  or  to  pay  them  for  the  improvements  they 
had  made;  and  the  toleration  act.  of  which  lie  was 
the  father,  which  annulled  the  law  that  Imd  com- 
pelled towns  to  support  a minister.  His  most  im- 
portant public  service,  however,  was  (lie  prominent 
part  lie  took  for  seven  years  in  the  struggle  for  the 
separation  of  the  district  of  Maine  from  Massachu- 
setts. He  presided  over  the  convention  that  framed 
the  constitution  for  the  new  state.  In  1820  be  was 
elected  the  first  governor  of  Maine  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority;  the  duties  of  his  position  lie  discharged 
with  marked  ability.  In  1821.  before  completing 
liis  term  of  office,  lie  resigned  to  accept  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  U.  8.  commissioner  for  the  adjustment 
of  Spnnish  claims  in  Florida.  In  1828  he  was  ap- 
pointed commissioner  of  public  buildings  for  Maine, 
and  was  empowered  to  procure  plans  and  estimates 
for  the  construction  of  a state  capitol  at  Augusta. 
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This  work  he  brought  to  a successful  conclusion,  the 
building  erected  being  modeled  after  the  Massachu- 
setts slate  house.  From  1831  to  1884  he  was  col- 
lector of  customs  ut  Bath.  Gov.  King  was  conspic- 
uous as  a military  man.  He  was  major-general  of 
militia,  and  held  the  commission  of  colonel  of  the 
U.  S.  army,  as  recruiting  officer  of  U.  S.  volun- 
teers, in  the  District  of  Maine,  upon  the  declaration 
of  war  in  1812.  In  1814 
lie  recruited  a regiment  in 
Bat  h .and  was  busy  recruit- 
ing another  when  the  war 
closed.  He  was  a promi- 
nent Free  Mason  aud  was 
first  irrand  master  of  the 
grantl  lodge  of  Maine.  He 
wasa  memberof  the  board 
of  trustees,  and  personally 
a strong  friend  of  the 
Maine  Literary  and  The- 
ological Institution,  after- 
ward chartered  as  Water- 
ville  College,  now  Colby 
University.  He  is  Maine's 
representative  among  the  national  statttaiy  at  Wash- 
ington. Gen.  King  was  unfortunate  in  his  last 
years;  loss  of  property,  the  death  of  friends  and  rel- 
atives, and  a clouded  intellect,  combined  to  darken 
the  close  of  his  life.  In  1802  Gen.  King  married 
Ann  Frazier  of  Scarborough.  Oue  son.  Cyrus  W. 
King,  was  bom  to  them.  He  died  in  Bath,  Me., 
June  17,  1852. 

WILLIAMSON,  William  Durkee,  second 
governor  of  Maine,  lawyer,  politician,  and  historian, 
was  burn  in  Canterbury,  Conn.,  July  81,  1779.  He 
was  the  eldest  son  of  George  and  Mary  (Foster) 
Williamson.  George,  a descendant  of  Timothy 
Williamson,  a freeman  of  the  Plymouth  Colony  in 
1847,  was  bom  in  Middleborough.  Mass.,  Jan.  15, 
1754,  and  was  a soldier  in  the  revolution.  His  wife 
was  of  the  fifth  generation  in  descent  from  Abraham 
Foster,  who  came  from  Exeter,  England,  to  Ipswich, 
Mass.,  about  1685.  While  quite  young,  William  I). 
Williamson  removed  with  his  father  to  Amherst, 
Mass.  There  he  altcuded  the  common  schools  in 
tbe  winter,  and  for  two  summers  worked  on  a farm 
in  Brooklyn,  Conn.  He  taught  school  for  two  or 
three  years,  and  in  1800  entered  Williams  College, 
hut  before  completing  his  course  changed  to  Brown 
University,  where  lie  was  grad- 
uated in  1804.  He  at  once  began 
the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  8. 

F.  Dickerson  at  Amherst ; heafter- 
ward  studied  at  Warren  aud  Ban- 
gor, Me.  On  being  admitted  to 
the  bar,  lie  commenced  practic- 
ing at  Bangor  in  1807.  Being  very 
industrious  and  of  much  natural 
ability,  be  met  with  marked  suc- 
cess from  the  first.  In  181 1 he  was 
appointed  by  Gov.  Gerry  county- 
attorney  for  Hancock,  a position 
that  lie  occupied  for  seven  years. 

In  1818  he  was  elected  to  the  sen 
ate  of  Massachusetts,  and  held 
the  office  by  successive  elections 
until  the  separation  of  Maine  from 
Massachusetts  in  1820.  He  was 
then  chosen  first  and  sole  senator 
to  represent  Penobscot  county  in  the  legislature  of  the 
new  state,  and  was  soon  elected  president  of  (he  sen- 
ate. On  the  resignation  of  Gov.  King,  who  was 
appointed  commissioner  under  the  Spanish  treaty, 
he  became  acting  governor  of  Maine.  Tiiis  office 
he  did  not  hold  for  the  full  term,  but  having  been 
elected  to  congress,  as  a Democrat,  from  his  district, 
he  resigned  the  governorship  aud  took  his  seat  in 
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the  house  in  December,  1821.  He  held  the  position 
for  one  term,  at  the  close  of  which,  by  a new  division 
of  the  suite  into  districts,  the  election  fell  to  another 
portion  of  the  territory.  In  1824  he  was  appointed 
judge  of  probate  for  the  county  of  Peuobscot;  this 
ofticc  he  held  uutil  1840.  when  the  constitutional 
amendment  took  ciTcct,  limiting  the  tenure  of  all 
judicial  offices  to  seven  years.  He  then  retired  from 
public  life.  In  religious  faith  Judge  Williamson 
was  a Congregationalist.  He  served  us  one  of  the 
overseers  of  Bowdoiu  College  and  of  the  Bangor 
Theological  Semiunry.  From  1H38  to  1841  he  was 
a bank  commissioner,  and  was  for  some  years  pres- 
ident of  the  Bangor  Bank.  He  was  first  married, 
June  10.  1806.  to  Jemima  Montague  llice  of  Am- 
herst. Mass.  She  dial  at  Bangor,  June  22,  1822, 
leaving  him  four  daughters  and  one  son.  On  June 
8,  1828,  he  married  Susan  Esther,  daughter  of  Judge 
Phinehas  White  of  Putney,  Vt. ; she  dial  March  1), 
1824,  and  the  year  following  he  married  Mrs.  Cla- 
rissa Emerson  Wiggin  of  York.  Me.  No  children 
were  horn  of  the  last  two  marriages.  The  great 
labor  of  Judge  Williamson's  life  was  " The  History 
of  the  State  of  Maine,  from  its  First  Discovery  in 
1002.  to  the  Separation,  A.I).  1820,  Inclusive."  All 
his  leisure  was  given  to  the  accumulation  and  selec 
tion  of  materials  for  this  work.  Though  from  a lit- 
erary point  of  view  the  book  does  not  rank  very 
high,  yet  it  is  a treasure-house  of  fuels  relating  to  the 
early  history  of  the  state  and  is  on  that  account  in- 
valuable to  the  student.  It  was  published  in  two 
volumes  of  about  700  pages  each  in  1882,  and  a 
revised  alition  was  issual  in  1889.  Mr.  Williamson 
was  an  origiual  member  of  the  Maine  Historical 
Society  and  many  of  his 
valuable  MSS.  arc  preserved 
in  its  archives.  He  was 
also  a member  of  other  so- 
cieties, and  contributed  to 
the  “ American  Quarterly 
Register,”  and  to  the  •‘Col- 
lections of  the  Massachu- 
setts 1 listorical  Sociot  y.  ” 1 Ie 
died  in  Bangor,  May  27.  1840. 

PARRIS,  Albion  Keith, 
third  governor  of  Maine, 
the  second  by  election  (1822- 
27),  was  born  in  Hebron, 
Me..  Jan.  19.  1788.  being  the 
only  child  of  Samuel  Parris 
ami  bis  wife.  Sarah  Pratt 
Parris  of  Middlehornngh, 
Mass.  He  was  of  English  an- 
cestry, being  descended  from 
Thomas  Parris,  of  London. 
Samuel  Parris  (horn  Aug.  81,  1755),  was  a revolu- 
tionary officer  on  land  ami  son;  one  of  the  first  settlers 
of  the  town  of  Hebron;  for  several  years  judge  of 
the  court  of  common  pleas  for  Oxford  county;  and 
in  1812a  presidential  elector.  Albion  K.  Parris  spent 
the  first  fourteen  years  of  bis  life  on  bis  father's  farm. 
He  entered  the  sophomore  class  at  Dartmouth  in 
1803.  and  was  graduated  in  1806.  Afterstudying  law- 
in  the  office  of  Judge  Whitman,  at  New  Gloucester 
and  at  Portland,  lie  was  ad  initial  to  the  Cumberland 
bar  in  181)9.  He  immediately  began  practising  at 
Paris  in  Oxford  county.  In  181 1 lie  was  appointed 
attorney  for  Oxford  county.  In  1818  be  represented 
Paris  in  the  Massachusetts  assembly.  In  1814  he 
was  state  senator  for  Oxford  and  Somerset  counties. 
From  1815  to  1819  he  was  a member  of  the  national 
house  of  representatives.  During  his  second  term 
in  congress,  in  1818,  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the 
U.  S.  district  court  for  Maine,  to  succeed  Judge  Ke- 
wall,  who  had  held  the  office  from  the  organization 
of  the  government.  In  1819  he  removal  to  Portland, 
was  chosen  a delegate  to  the  state  constitutional  con- 


vention, was  treasurer  of  the  convention,  and  served 
on  the  committee  that  drafted  the  constitution  of  the 
new  commonwealth.  In  1820  he  was  made  judge 
of  probate  for  Cumberland  county.  While  holding 
this  office,  he  was  uomiuatal  for  governor  by  the 
Democratic  party,  ami  elected  in  a triangular  con- 
test. at  the  uge  of  thirty-three.  Ho  was  four  times 
re-elected,  being  governor  of  the  state  for  five  suc- 
cessive years,  from  1821  to  1826.  Iu  li Is  message 
at  the  beginning  of  bis  fifth  term  lie  positively  de- 
cimal a renomination.  Under  bis  able  administra- 
tion the  state  was  quiet  and  prosperous.  The  most 
important  matter  arising  to  claim  attention  in  this 
period  were  the  'rcatment  of  the  property  shared  by 
the  new  state  with  Massachusetts,  and  the  north- 
eastern boundary  dispute  with  England.  Gov.  Par- 
ris was  authorized  by  the  legislature  to  procure  all 
documents,  mans,  and  surveys  bearing  upon  the  lat- 
ter question.  In  1825,  when  Lafayette  visited  the 
states,  be  cordially  received  and  entertained  him.  In 
1826,  before  the  close  of  his  last  term,  he  was  elected 
to  the  U.  8.  Semite  to  succeed  John  Holmes  whose 
term  expired  March  3.  1827.  This  position  he  re- 
signed on  being  appoiutal,  in  June.  1828,  associate 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Maine.  He  devoted 
himself  earnestly  to  the  discharge  of  his  new  duties, 
ami  remained  upon  the  bench  until  1886.  when  lie 
gave  up  his  place  to  accent  Pres.  Jackson's  appoint- 
ment of  second  comptroller  of  the  U.  S.  treasury. 
This  last  post  he  held  faithfully  for  thirteen  years, 
through  tne  administrations  of  Van  Burcu,  Harrison, 
Tyler,  and  Polk.  On  retiring  from  thiB  position  he 
returned  to  his  home  in  Portland  in  1850.  In  1852 
lie  was  elected  mayor  of  the  city,  hut  declined  a 
renomination.  In  1854  lie  was  the  Democratic  can- 
didate for  governor,  but  was  defeated  by  Anson  P. 
Morrill,  the  first  Republican  governor  of  the  state. 
Probably  no  other  person  in  the  history  of  the  state 
has  had  so  long  nml  continuous  a public  career. 
For  thirty  six  years  almost  without  Interruption  Gov. 
Parris  was  filling  positions  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance and  responsibility,  and  among  bis  varied  duties 
there  were  none  that  be  did  not  discharge  with  cralit 
to  himself  and  his  state.  Though  he  was  not  a 
brilliant  man,  bis  ability,  industry,  and  perseverance 
made  bis  career  a successful  one.  Throughout  his 
life  be  was  prominent  in  educational  matters,  and 
was  in  precept  and  example  an  earnest  (.’liristian. 
Iu  religious  faith  he  was  Congregationalist.  He 
was  married,  iu  1810,  to  Sarah,  eldest  daughter  of 
Rev.  Lev!  Whitman  of  Wclltleet,  Mass.,  who  with 
three  daughters  and  two  sons,  survived  him.  lie 
died  in  Portland,  Feb.  11.  1857. 

LINCOLN,  Enoch,  fourth  governor  of  Maine 
(1827-29),  the  third  elected  by  the  people,  was  born 
in  Worcester,  Mass.,  Dec.  28,  1788.  His  father, 
I,eYi  Lincoln,  was  a member  of  congress,  attorney- 
general  of  the  United  Slates,  and  fora  time  provis- 
ional secretary  of  state;  be  was  lieutenant-governor 
of  Massachusetts,  1807-8.  and  acting  governor  for 
some  months  after  the  death  of  Gov.  James  Sullivan. 
Two  of  his  sons  became  governors  of  states.  Levi,  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Enoch  of  Maine.  The  latter,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  entered  the  sophomore  class 
of  Harvard  College  in  1806,  but  voluntarily  with- 
drew before  graduation  in  1808.  On  leaving  the 
university,  be  began  to  study  law  with  his  hmilier 
Levi,  wlib  was  an  attorney  in  Worcester,  and  in  1811 
was  admitted  to  the  Worcester  county  bar.  He  l>e- 
gan  to  practice  in  Salem.  Mass.,  but  in  1812  removed 
to  Fryeburg,  Me.  Here  lie  pursual  bis  profession, 
devoting  bis  spare  hours  to  literary  work,  and  pay- 
ing especial  attention  to  the  study  of  Indian  lan- 
guages; lie  always  intended  to  publish  a history  of 
the  Indian  trilies  of  Maine,  and  collected  a large 
amount  of  material  for  that  purpose,  which,  how- 
ever, lie  uever  carried  out.  Iu  1815  he  was  ap- 
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pointed  assistant  U.  S.  district  attorney.  An  earnest 
Democrat,  ho  was  in  1818  chosen  representative  to 
cougrcss  to  till  tiie  sent  resigned  by  A.  K.  Parris, 
and  held  the  office  from  Nov.  10,  1818,  to  March  8. 
1821.  After  Maiue  became  a separate  state,  be  was 
agaiu  elected  to  congress,  serving  from  1821  to  1820, 
when  be  resigned.  In  1826  be  was 
elected  governor  of  Maine  by  the 
Democrats,  and  twice  re-elected,  serv- 
ing until  bis  dentil.  He  was  very 
popular  with  the  people.  The  most 
important  matter  of  state  calling  for 
action  during  bis  terms  as  governor, 
was  the  question  of  the  northeastern 
boundary  between  Maine  and  New 
Brunswick.  He  earnestly  defended 
the  state's  right  to  the  disputed  terri- 
tory, and  maintained  that  the  na- 
tional government  had  no  authority 
to  cede  any  land  without  the  states 
consent.  During  bis  administration, 
and  largely  through  bis  Influence, 
Augusta  was  selected  as  the  seat  of 
the  state  government,  the  mutter 
being  decided  by  the  governor  and 
council  in  June,  1827.  Gov.  Lincoln 
was  an  earnest  promoter  of  the  cause  of  education, 
and  gave  his  hearty  support  to  the  subject  of  inter- 
nal improvements.  In  1819  lie  removed  to  Paris, 
Me.,  where  he  succeeded  Judge  A.  K.  Parris,  in  his 
law  practice,  also  succeeding  him  ns  member  of  con- 
gress, and  later  as  governor  of  the  stale.  It  limy  be 
noticed  that  both  were  born  in  1788.  Early  in  1829 
Gov.  Lincoln  had  declined  a renomination,  intend- 
ing to  settle  down  on  u farm  lie  had  purchased  in 
Scarborough,  to  enjoy  a quiet  life,  and  the  pursuits 
of  literature  and  science.  But  having  been  per- 
suaded, though  in  feeble  health,  to  deliver  the  oration 
at  the  laying  of  tin;  corner  stone  of  the  capitol  at 
Augusta,  in  July,  1829,  he  did  not  recover  from  the 
physical  and  mental  strain.  Gov.  Lincoln  was  never 
married.  In  1821  Bowdoiu  College  gave  him  the  de- 
gree of  M.A.  He  delivered  a poem  at  tiie  Centen- 
nial celebration  of  the  fight  at  Lovewell’s  Pond,  and 
was  the  author  of  a poem,  "The  Village,"  describ- 
ing the  scenery  of  Fryoburg  (1816).  He  contributed 
articles  on  the  Indian  languages,  and  the  French 
missions  in  Maine  to  the  first  volume  of  the  "Maine 
Historical  Collections,"  and  also  left  among  bis 
papers  an  unfinished  manuscript,  on  Maine's  history 
and  resources.  He  died  at  Augus- 
ta, Oct.  8.  1829.  His  remains  are 
buried  opposite  the  State  House. 

CUTLER,  Nathan,  fifth 
governor  of  Maine  (1829-80), was 
born  in  Lexington,  Mass.,  May 
29, 1778.  He  was  descended  from 
James  Cutler,  one  of  the  early  set- 
tlers of  Watertown,  Mass.,  who 
removed  to  Lexington  in  1648. 
Joseph  Cutler,  born  in  Lexington 
in  1788,  in  17.79  married  for  bis 
second  wife,  Mary  Head,  who  was 
the  mother  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch.  Joseph  Cutler,  being  a 
farmer  in  very  moderate  circum- 
stances, could  do  little  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  his  children,  and  of- 
fered Nathan usmall farm;  but  the 
latter  was  bent  mm  profession,  and 
managing  to  fit  himself  for  college  at  Leicester  Acad- 
emy^ entered  Dartmouth,  where  lie  was  graduated 
in  1798.  After  graduation,  be  took  charge  of  the 
academy  (now  a college)  at  Middleburv,  Yt.,  where 
be  taught  for  two  years,  spending  bis  spare  time  in 
the  study  of  law  with  Judge  Cbipman  of  that  place, 
lie  completed  Ids  studies  in  Worcester,  Mass., and  was 


admitted  to  tiie  Worcester  county  bar  in  1801.  He 
first  o]>eued  un  office  at  I^xington,  but  soon  removed 
to  Maine,  and  at  the  advice  of  Judge  VYbitmun  of 
New  Gloucester,  established  himself  at  Farmington 
in  1803.  ileeutered  heartily  into  the  life  of  the  town, 
bolding  various  offices  of  trust.  In  1807  bo  was  In- 
strumental in  procuring  a charter  for  an  academy 
there,  and  was  during  life  a member  of  its  board  of 
trustees.  He  represented  the  town  in  the  general 
court  of  Massachusetts  in  1809,  1810,  1811,  and  1819; 
in  the  latter  year,  he  was  a delegate  to  tiie  convention 
thut  formed  tiie  state  constitution  of  Maine,  and  one 
of  the  committee  on  the  "Style  and  Title”  of  tbo 
new  state.  In  1828  and  1829.  be  was  a member  of 
the  Maine  senate,  from  Kennebec  county.  In  1829 
be  was  president  of  that  body,  by  virtue  of  which 
office  be  became  governor  for  the  unexpired  term  of 
Gov.  Lincoln,  who  was  removed  by  death.  In  1832 
he  was  an  elector-at-large  for  president,  when  Maine 
threw  her  ten  electoral  votes  for  Jackson  and  Van 
Buren.  The  last  public  office  held  by  Mr.  Cutler, 
was  that  of  representative  to  the  legislature  in  1844. 
Mr.  Culler  was  married  in  September,  1864,  to  Han- 
nah Moore  of  Weston,  Mass.,  who  bore  him  nine 
children,  seven  sons,  and  two  daughters;  she  dies!  in 
1835.  He  died  at  Farmington,  Me.,  June  8,  1861. 

HUNTON,  Jonathan  Glidden,  sixth  governor 
of  Maine,  the  fourth  by  election  (1830-31),  was  born 
in  Unity,  N.  IL.  March  14.  1781.  He  was  the  son 
of  Josiali  and  Hannah  (Glidden)  Hunton,  his  father 
having  been  n major  in  the  revolutionary  army,  and 
for  many  years  town  clerk  of  Unity.  The  family 
traces  buck  its  ancestry  to  Philip  Hunton,  who  came 
from  the  Isle  of  Jersey,  and  is  known  to  have  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  Hall  of  Exeter,  N.  H.,  in  1667.  Jon- 
athan G.  Hunton  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools.  While  a young  man,  lie  went  to  Readfield, 
Me.,  and  studied  law  in  theotfiee 
of  his  uncle.  Samuel  P.  Glidden, 
the  first  lawyer  to  establish  him- 
self iu  the  town.  11c  succeeded 
to  his  uncle’s  business,  when  tiie 
latter  stopped  practicing.  In 
politics  lie  was  a National  llepub- 
lican,  uud  when  nominated  iu 
1829  for  governor  of  Maine,  was 
a member  of  the  executive  coun- 
cil. He  served  as  governor  during 
1836;  he  was  renominated  for 
another  term,  but  failed  of  elec- 
tion. He  was  afterwards  chosen 
state  senator.  A few  years  liefore 
hisdeatli  lie  removed  to  Dixmont, 

Me,,  where  lie  practiced  law  for 
several  years,  subsequently  re- 
moving to  Fairfield.  Though 
previous  to  liis  election  to  the  chief  magistracy  of  tbo 
state,  Gov.  Hunton  was  not  prominent,  yet  he  made 
many  strong  friends  by  his  conduct  in  public  affairs, 
and  received  a largely  increased  vote  on  bis  second 
and  unsuccessful  candidacy'.  Ho  was  one  of  the  first, 
if  not  tbc  first,  of  Maine’s  chief  magistrates  to  advo- 
cate tbo  establishment  of  a state  insane  asylum,  and 
the  work  of  building  that  institution  is  believed  to 
have  been  begun  through  his  instrumentality.  He 
was  twice  married;  first  to  Betsy  Craig,  who  died 
Nov.  7,  1819,  and  secondly  to  Mrs.  Mary  Glidden, 
his  uncle’s  widow,  who  survived  him  ten  years.  Two 
children  of  his  are  mentioned,  a son  and  a daughter, 
who  both  died  young.  He  died  suddenly  at  Fair- 
field.  Me.,  Oct.  12.  1851. 

SMITH,  Samuel  Emerson,  seventh  governor  of 
Maine  (1831-34),  the  fifth  by  election,  was  born  iu  Hol- 
lis, N.  II.,  Mnrcli  12,  1788.  He  was  the  seventh  child 
nnd  third  son  of  Mannsseh  Smith  of  Leominster, 
Mass.,  and  Hannah,  daughter  of  Daniel  Emerson  of 
Hollis,  N.  H.  Samuel  was  fitted  for  college  at  Groton 
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Academy,  and  wns  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1808.  On 
leaving  college  be  studied  law  with  Samuel  I)aua,  of 
Groton,  and  with  his  own  brothers,  Manasseh  aud 
Joseph,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Suffolk  Bar  at  Bos- 
ton, Feb.  25,  1812.  He  at  once  moved  to  Wiscasset, 
and  began  the  practice  of  his  profession,  soon  build- 
ing up  a fine  business.  Like  the  others  of  his  fam- 
ily, he  was  a strong  Democrat,  aud  entered  actively 
into  politics.  In  1*19,  the  year  before  the  separation 
of  Maine  from  Massachusetts,  he  was  chosen  to  rep- 
resent Lincoln.county  in  the  Massachusetts  legislature, 
and  the  year  following  he  was  elected  to  the  legisla- 
ture of  Maine.  In  1821  he  was  appointed  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  circuit  court  of  common  pleas,  and  in 
1822,  when  the  circuit  court  system  was  abolished, 
lie  was  made  an  associate  justice  of  the  new  court. 
This  nosition  he  held  until  1830,  when  he  was  nom- 
inated aud  elected  governor  by  the  Democrats.  He 
was  twice  re-elected,  the  period  of  his  service 
covering  the  years  1831,  1832  aud  1833.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  matter  with  which  his  admin- 
istration had  to  deal,  was  the  subject  of  the  north- 
eastern boundary,  which  had  now  for  wane  years 
had  been  a bone  of  contention  between  Maine  nnd 
New  Brunswick.  ‘Worthy  of  note  nlso  in  the 
state's  political  history  at  this  time 
was  the  removal  of  the  seat  of 
government  from  Portland  to  Au- 
gusta, the  legislature  beginning 
its  first  session  in  the  new  state 
house  at  Augusta  in  January, 
1832.  In  the  last  year  of  Gov. 
Smith's  administration,  the  coun- 
try was  greatly  disturlied  by  the 
nullification  movements  of  South 
Carolina;  and  in  his  message  of 
1833  the  governor  took  firm  ground 
in  support  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment. In  1835,  after  his  re- 
tirement to  private  life,  he  was 
again  appointed  to  the  liench  of 
common  pleas.  In  October  of 
the  same  year  he  was  appointed 
(witlt  Chief  Justice  Mellen,  nnd 
Ehenezer  Everett,  Esq.,)  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  revise  and  codify  the  public  laws; 
the  first  edition  of  the  revised  statutes  was  the  result 
of  their  labors.  He  withdrew  from  the  bench  in 
1837.  In  183tl  Gov.  Smith  removed  fromAugusfa  to 
his  old  home  in  Wiscasset,  and  there  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  Iii.H  life  upon  his  estate,  in  literary  pur- 
suits. Mr.  Smith  married  at  Augusta.  Sept.  12, 
1832.  Louisa  8.,  daughter  of  Henry  Weld  Fuller  of 
that  city.  Five  sons  were  bora  to  them.  He  died 
at  Wiscasset,  March  3,  1860. 

DUNLAP,  Robert  Pinckney,  eighth  gover- 
nor of  Maine,  the  sixth  by  popular  election  (1884- 
38),  was  horn  in  Brunswick,  Me.,  Aug.  17, 1794,  the 
sou  of  L'apt.  John  and  Mary  (Tappau)  Dunlap.  His 
father  was  born  in  Dmcut,  Mass.,  1738,  u man  of 
great  strength  and  courage,  a soldier  in  the  French 
and  Indian  wars,  a frequent  representative  in  the 
general  court  of  Massachusetts,  aud  one  of  the  first 
board  of  overseers  of  Bowdoin  College.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Rev.  Robert  Dunlap,  born  in  Banilla, 
county  Antrim,  Ireland,  who  came  to  this  country 
in  1738,  and  became  pastor  of  the  church  in  Bruns- 
wlck  in  1747.  In  1788,  Capt.  John  Dunlap  married 
for  his  second  wife,  Mary,  daughter  of  Richard  Tap- 
pan  of  Newburyport,  Mass.,  and  their  third  son  is 
the  subject  of  this  article.  Rolicrt  P.  Dunlap  was 
graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1815.  He  studied 
law  in  the  office  of  Benjamiu  Orr  of  Topsham.  nnd 
Ehenezer  Morelv  of  Newburyport,  Mass.,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1818,  aud  began  to  practice  in 
his  native  town.  Being  possessed  of  ample  means,  he 
was  not  especially  devoted  to  his  profession,  though 


lie  continued  practicing  for  several  years.  He  was 
an  old-school  Democrat,  and  early  turned  bis  atten- 
tion to  polities.  In  1821-22  he  was  representative  in 
the  legislature.  He  was  state  senator  from  1824  to 
1833,  with  the  exception  of  the  year  1829.  when  he 
was  on  the  executive  council.  He  was  twice  presi- 
dent of  the  senate,  aud  as  a presiding  officer  had  few 
oquuls.  Iu  1833  he  was  elected  governor  by  the 
Democrats;  at  this  election 
the  Whigs  made  their  first 
appearauee  under  tiiat  dis- 
tinctive title.  Gov.  Dunlap 
was  three  times  re-elected, 
serving  from  1834  through 
1837.  He  was  very  popular. 

Iu  1843  he  was  elected  repre- 
sentative to  congress,  and 
served  two  terms,  being  iu 
the  lower  house  until  1847. 

In  1848-49  he  was  collector 
of  the  Port  of  Portland; 
from  1853  to  1857  lie  was 
postmaster  of  Brunswick. 

For  many  years  he  was  pres- 
ident of  the  board  of  over- 
seers  of  Bowdoin  College. 

Gov.  Dunlap  was  a zeal*  jL- 

ous  Free  Mason,  and  at-  * ‘ y' 

tained  to  the  highest  honors 

in  Masonry.  He  was  three  times  grand  master  of 
the  grand  lodge  of  Maine,  aud  for  nine  years  he  was 
the  general  grand  high  priest  of  the  general  grand 
royal  arch  chapter  of  the  United  Stntes.  There  has 
lieen  published  an  address  delivered  by  him  at  the 
triennial  meeting  of  the  general  grand  chapter  of 
the  United  States  at  Hartford  in  1856.  In  religious 
faith  lie  was  a Cougregationalist.  Gov.  Dunlap  was 
married  Oct.  20,  1825,  to  Lydia  Chapman,  of  Bev- 
erly, Mass.,  three  sous  and  one  daughter  were  iiom 
to  ilium,  lie  died  at  his  home  in  Brunswick,  Me., 

Oct.  20.  1859. 

SENT,  Edward,  ninth  and  eleventh  governor 
of  tho  state  of  Maine  (1838-39,  1840-41),  was  bom 
in  Concord,  N.  H.,  Jan.  8.  1802.  He  was  the  young- 
est son  of  William  Austin  Kent,  a native  of  Charles- 
town, Mass.;  his  mother  was  a sister  of  Prentiss 
Melleu,  the  first  chief  just  ice  of  the  state  of  Maine.  Ed- 
ward Kent  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1821,  in  the  same  class  with 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Josiah 
Quincy,  anti  Robert  Barnwell, 
of  South  Carolina.  He  at 
once  began  the  study  of  law 
under  Benjamin  Orr,  of  Top- 
shum,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
lawyers  in  Maine:  be  alsostud- 
ied  "with  Chancellor  Kent,  the 
most  famous  legal  commen- 
tator in  the  United  Btates. 

In  September,  1825,  be  opened 
a law  office  in  Bangor,  Me., 
and  soon  built  up  a g<xxl  prac- 
tice, The  routine  drudgery  of 
his  profession  was  unpleasant 
to  him,  aud  he  found  relief 
from  it  in  writing  for  the 
press  and  in  political  discus- 
sions. In  1*27  he  was  admitted 
to  practice  in  the  supreme  ju- 
dicial court,  and  in  the  same  year  was  appointed  by 
the  governor,  chief  justice  of  the  court  of  sessions; 
this  office  he  held  until  the  close  of  1828.  He  theu 
formed  a partnership  with  Jonathan  P.  Rogers,  then 
acting  as  attorney-general  of  the  state,  and  two  years 
after  formed  another  partnership  with  Jonas  Cutting 
(afterwards  associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court), 
which  lasted  eighteen  years.  Judge  Kent  was  very 
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popular,  and  was  elected  toalmost  all  the  local  offices 
of  his  adopted  city.  From  1829  to  1833  he  wits  a 
member  of  the  Maine  legislature,  where  he  at  once 
made  a state  reputation.  From  1833  to  1838  he  was 
mayor  of  Bangor.  In  1836  he  was  nominated  by 
the  Whigs  for  governor  of  the  state,  but  was  defeated 
by  the  Democratic  nominee.  Gov.  Dunlap.  In  1837 
he  was  again  nominated,  and  this  time  elected  by  a 
small  majority.  So  close  was  the  contest  thnt  the  su- 
preme court  was  compelled  to  decide  the  legality  of 
some  of  the  returns;  the  decision  established  his  elec- 
tion and  he  was  inaugurated  Jan.  19,  1838.  In  his 
message  he  insisted  that  the  northeastern  boundary 
line  should  be  run  as  authorized  by  congress,  and 
that  the  national  government  should  extricate  the 
state  from  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  dispute 
with  New  Brunswick.  The  Aroostook  war  occur- 
iug  in  the  next  two  years,  under  the  administration 
of  Gov.  Fairfield,  brought  this  controversy  to  a cri- 
sis. In  1838  and  1839  Judge  Kent  was  the  Whig 
candidate  for  governor,  but  was  each  lime  defeated 
by  John  Fairfield,  the  Democratic  nominee.  In 
1840  the  two  were  again  rival  candidates.  There 
was  no  election  by  the  people,  but  the  legislature, 
which  was  composed  largely  of  Whigs,  elected  Judge 
Kent  over  his  competitor.  He  served  through  the 
year  1841,  and  at  its  close  was  renominated,  but  was 
defeated  by  Gov.  Fairfield.  In  lK-itf  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  legislature  one  of  the  commissioners 
to  decide  t he  matter  of  I he  Maine  boundary  line 
under  the  Ashburton  treaty.  He  unsuccessfully 
urged  on  Lord  Ashburton  and  Soc’y  Webster  that 
the  territorial  integrity  of  the  state  should  be  pre- 
served. lie  now  returned  to  private  life,  resuming 
the  practice  of  law  at  Bangor.  In  1848  he  was  a 
delegate  to  the  national  Whit;  convention  that  nom- 
inated Gen.  Zachary  Taylor  for  the  presidency;  and 
in  1849  he  was  appointed  U.  S.  consul  at  Rio  Janeiro. 
This  office  lie  held  until  1853.  Returning  again  to 
the  practice  of  bis  profession,  he  associated  himself 
with  his  brother,  George  Kent,  until  1*59,  when  he 
was  appointed  by  Gov.  Is>t  M.  Morrill  to  a seat  upon 
tlie  bench  of  the  supreme  court.  In  1806  he  was  re- 
appointed by  Gov.  Cony,  and  held  the  position  up  to 
1*73,  when  he  retired  to  private  life.  On  leaving 
the  bench,  he  traveled  with  hi*  family  for  twelve 
months  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent,  being 
especially  interested  in  Italv  and  Greece.  In  1874  lie 
returned  to  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Bangor, 
engaging  in  several  very  important  cases.  The  last 
public  position  held  by  him  was  thnt  of  president  of 
the  convention  for  amending  the  constitution  of  the 
state  in  1875.  In  ] 855  Waterville  College,  now  Col- 
by University,  gave  him  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  Gov. 
Kent  was  twice" married.  By  his  first  wife,  Sarah 
Johnston  of  Hillsburg,  N.  H„  who  died  in  1858,  he 
had  several  children,  who  all  di«*d  comparatively 
young.  In  1855  lie  was  married  to  Abby  Anne 
wkwood,  of  Lynn,  Mass.:  now  residing  in  New 
York  city  with  her  son,  their  only  child.  Gov.  Kent 
died  In  Bangor,  May  19.  1877. 

FAIRFIELD,  John.  tenth  and  twelfth  governor 
of  Maine  (1839-40, 1841—13),  was  bom  at  Saco,  Me., 
Jan.  30,  1797.  He  was  the  eldest  child  of  Ichnbod  and 
Sarah  (Nason)  Fairfield,  and  grandson  of  Rev.  John 
Fairfield,  a graduate  of  Harvard  and  settled  ininislerat 
Saco.  He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  and  at 
Limerick  Academy.  He  first  engaged  in  trade,  making 
several  trips  to  the  South,  but  finally  began  thestudv 
of  law  in  the  office  of  Judge  Shepley,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  t he  bar  in  1826.  In  1832  he  was  appointed 
reporter  of  decisions  of  the  supreme  court,  and  held 
the  office  three  years.  In  1835  he  was  elected  to 
congress  as  a Democrat.  In  1837  lie  was  re-elected, 
and  held  the  position  until  Marcii  8,  1839,  when  he 
resigned.  In  the  fall  of  1838  he  was  elected  gov- 
ernor of  Maine,  and  re  elected  in  1839,  each  time 


defeating  Edward  Kent,  who  had  been  nominated 
by  the  \Vhigs.  The  election  of  1840  was  a very 
close  oue,  and  Gov.  Fairfield  was  defeated  by  a very 
few  votes.  In  1841  and  1842,  however,  he  was  re- 
elected. On  Marcii  7, 1843,  he  resigned  his  position, 
to  accept  an  election  to  the  scat  in  the  U.  S.  senate 
left  vacant  by  the  resignation  of 
Reuel  Williams.  He  held  the  posi- 
tion from  Dec.  4, 1843,  to  his  dentil, 
having  been  re-elected  in  1845. 

During  his  congressional  term  oc- 
curred the  Q raves- Cilley  duel,  and 
with  great  courage  lie  presented  a 
resolution  in  the  house,  asking  that 
a committee  be  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate the  circumstances  of  the 
ulTair.  An  exciting  debate,  which 
won  him  a national  reputation, 
followed,  and  as  the  result  Graves 
was  expelled  from  the  house.  It 
was  while  Gov.  Fairfield  was 
chief  magistrate  of  his  native 
state  that  the  Aroostook  war  oc- 
curred. Maine  was  thoroughly 
aroused,  and  her  governor  was 
foremost  in  vindicating  the  rights 
of  the  people  to  the  disputed  territory.  The  legisla- 
ture appropriated  a large  sum  of  money  forcarrying 
on  the  expected  military  operations.  Though'  the 
result  was  tame,  and  the  settlement  unfair  to  the 
state,  Gov.  Fairfleld’saction  greatly  strengthened  his 
hold  on  the  afTeetions  of  the  people.  His  public 
record  has  been  equaled  by  few  ; in  twelve  years  he 
was  twice  representative  to  congress,  four  times 
chosen  governor,  and  twice  a U.  8.  senator.  He  was 
a plain,  straightforward  man,  thoroughly  upright  in 
public  and  private  life ; liis  geniality,  kindliness,  and 
ready  wit  made  him  a favorite  with  all.  Gov.  Fuir- 
lleld  was  married  Sept.  25.  1825.  to  Anna  Paine, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Thomas  G.  Thornton,  of  Saco,  Me. 
Nine  children  were  born  to  them,  and  for  these  and 
his  wife  Gov.  Fairfield  cherished  the  deepest  aiTec 
tion.  Mrs.  Fairfield  died  July  18,  1888.  Gov.  Fair- 
field  was  the  author  of  “ Supreme  Court  Reports  ” 
(Augusta,  1835-37).  He  died  in  Washington,  D.  C-, 
Dec.  24.  1847.  His  death  was  quite  sudden,  being 
caused  by  bhxxl-poisouing,  the  result,  it  was  Ixdicved 
by  many,  of  a mistake  of  bis 
physician  in  treating  a chronic 
trouble  of  tlie  knee  joints. 

KAVANAOH,  Edward, 
thirteenth  governor  of  Maine 
(1843-14),  was  horn  at  Dama- 
riscotta  Mills,  Me.,  Apr.  27, 

1795.  His  father,  James  Kav- 
anagb,  a native  of  New  Ross, 

Wexford  county.  Ireland, came 
to  Boston  in  1780.  He  mar- 
ried Surah  Jackson,  of  thnt 
city,  and  settled  iu  Damans- 
cotta  Mills,  where  lie  engaged 
in  the  lumber  business  and 
ship-building.  Edward  Kav- 
anagh  was  reared  a Roman 
Catholic ; lie  was  educated  at 
tiie  Jesuit  Colleges  in  Mon- 
treal and  Georgetown,  D.  C., 
and  was  graduated  from  St. 


Mary’s  College,  Baltimore,  in  1813.  He  was  for  a 
time  associated  with  his  father  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness. lint  his  tastes  did  not  incline  him  to  a mercan- 
tile life.  After  tlie  establishment  of  peace  in  Europe 
nt  the  close  of  tlie  Napoleonic  wnrs,  he  went  abroad 
for  about  two  years,  visiting  the  continent  and  the 
British  Isles.  On  returning  home,  he  began  tlie  study 
of  law,  and  on  his  admission  to  the  bar  established 
himself  in  Damariscotta,  where  lie  became  a souud 
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and  reliable  counsellor.  He  was  prominent  in  town 
affairs,  being  one  of  the  selectmen  of  Newcastle  from 
1824  to  1827.  In  1826  he  was  elected  representative 
to  the  state  legislature.  He  served  as  secretary  of  the 
senate  of  Maine  in  1880.  In  1881  he  was  one  of  a 
committee  of  two  appointed  by  Gov.  Smith  to  ascer- 
tain the  number  of  persous  settled  on  the  public 
lands  in  the  north  of  the  state,  a duty  requiring  a 
long  and  toilsome  journey  through  the  wilderness  ; 
(Ids  duty  was  ably  and  faithfully  discharged.  From 
1831  to  1835,  Mr.  Kavanagh  was  a member  of  the 
national  house  of  representatives,  being  elected  as  a 
Jackson  Democrat.  A candidate  for  re-election  in 
1834.  he  was  defeated  by  bis  Whig  opponent.  Iu 
1885  he  was  appointed  by  Pres.  Jackson  charged' af- 
faire* of  the  l.  nited  States  at.  the  court  of  Portugal, 
a position  for  which  Ids  education,  ability,  religions 
faith,  and  previous  continental  travel  thoroughly 
miulified  1dm.  The  fruits  of  bis  labors  there  were 
the  satisfactory  settlement  of  many  claims  of  Ameri- 
can citizens,  and  the  conclusion  of  a treaty  of  com- 
merce and  navigation  between  the  United  States  and 
Portugal.  His  labors  impaired  his  health,  and  iu 
June,  1841,  he  resigned,  returning  to  his  home  in 
Maine.  He  was  elected  to  the  state  senate  for  the 
year  1842,  and  re-elected  for  the  following  year.  Iu 
1842  lie  was  chairman  of  the  joint  legislative  commit- 
tee to  whom  the  long-contested  northeastern  bound- 
ary question  was  fluidly  referred  : and  lie  was  chosen 
one  of  tiie  commissioners  to  confer  with  the  national 
authorities  at  Washington  regarding  the  matter. 
The  conference  resulted  iu  the  adoption  of  the  bound- 
ary line  defined  in  the  Webster  Ashburton  treaty  of 
1842.  On  the  resignation  of  Gov.  Fairtield.  March 
7,  1843.  to  take  the  seat  vacated  by  Rcuel  Williams 
in  tin;  national  senate.  Mr.  Kavanagh,  who  had  been 
chosen  president  of  the  state  senate,  became  chief 
magistrate,  nnd  discharged  the  duties  of  the  position 
witii  faithfulness  and  ability  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term.  His  health  was  now  steadily  declining,  and  lie 
died  in  Newcastle,  Me.,  Jan.  20,  1844.  He  was  never 
married. 

ANDERSON,  Hugh  Johnston,  fourteenth 
governor  of  Maine  (1844  47).  was  born  iu  Wiscasset, 
Me.,  May  10,  1801.  llis  father,  John  Anderson, 
was  a native  of  county  Down,  Ire- 
laud,  and  had  immigrated  to  Amer- 
ica in  1789.  immediately  after  his 
marriage.  Upon  the  death  of  his 
father,  in  1810,  Hugh  went  to  Bel- 
fast, Me.,  as  a clerk  iu  thestore 
of  liis  uncle,  his  father's  brother, 
finally  becoming  a member  of  the 
firm.  In  1827  lie  was  elected  clerk 
of  court  of  Waldo  county.  In  liis 
early  years  he  had  taken  part  in 
the  discussions  of  the  political  ques- 
tions of  the  day,  and  had  atliliated 
himself  with  the  Democratic  party, 
to  whose  principles  lie  gave  unfal- 
tering allegiance  throughout  his 
life.  His  mother  was  a woman  of 
noble  piety  and  finely  cultivated 
mind,  under  whose  guidance  In*  bad 
received  a good  education:  and  ns 
lie  was  always  of  studious  habits, 
giving  nil  bis  spare  hours  to  study,  he  became  a tine 
scholar  in  later  years.  Mr.  Anderson  was  elected 
to  congress  in  1837,  and  re-elected  in  1839.  As  a 
member  of  the  committee  on  commerce,  be  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  devotion  to  duty  nnd  liis 
exertions  to  promote  the  interests  of  his  constituents, 
as  well  as  those  of  liis  party.  lie  won  t he  friendship 
of  Pres.  Van  Buren  bv  his  upright  and  able  course 
in  congress,  a friendship  that  lasb*d  during  the  life 
of  the  president.  It  was  largely  through  Mr.  Ander- 
son's influence  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  received  the  vote 
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of  the  state  of  Maine  in  the  convention  which  re- 
nominated him,  and  bis  defeat  in  that  memorable 
contest  was  a keen  blow  to  Mr.  Anderson.  But  de- 
feat did  not  dishearten  the  leaders  of  the  party  ; they 
set  to  work  to  find  the  cause  and  repair  the  disaster 
to  such  g<xxl  purpose  that  in  the  following  year  a 
Democratic  governor  was  elected  by  a handsome 
majority.  Mr.  Anderson  received  the  nomination, 
and  was  elected  governor  by  bis  [tarty  in  1843.  nnd 
re-elected  in  1844  and  1845.  retiring  with  the  esteem 
of  men  of  all  parties.  In  1847  lie  was  a candidate 
for  the  U.  S.  senntorxhip.  Hannibal  Hamlin  being 
bis  opponent,  when  it  became  evident  that  neither 
could  be  elected,  Mr.  Anderson  withdrew,  and 
James  W.  Bradbury  of  Augusta  (Democrat),  was 
elected.  In  1852  lie  served  with  marked  ability  as 
commissioner  of  customs  for  the  treasury  department 
under  tlic  administration  of  Pres.  Pierce;  and  was 
appointed  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  In  1857.  to  bead  a com- 
mission for  the  reorganization  nnd  adjustment  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Sun  Francisco  mints,  and  make  en- 
quiry into  other  claims  against  the  government. 
Edwin  M.  Stanton,  afterward  the  famous  war  min- 
ister of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  cabinet,  was  associated  with 
him  in  this  work,  nnd  a warm  friendship  which  only 
ended  with  thedeatbof  the  great  secretary , resulted  ; 
and.  after  two  years’ service  in  California,  he  returned 
to  Washington,  where  lie  continued  to  reside  until 
1880,  when  he  went  to  Portland.  Me.,  where  lie  died 
May  31.  1881.  Gov.  Anderson  was  most  fortunate 
ami  happy  in  liis  domestic  relations.  In  1832  he 
mnrried  Martha  J.  Dumrair,  and  to  her  wise  counsel 
and  ever  ready  sympathy  he  paid  the  tribute  of  l>e 
big  one  great  factor  in  whatever  of  success  lie  had 
achieved.  They  had  six  children,  two  of  whom 
died  soon  after  lie  took  up  bis  residence  in  Portland, 
and  he  never  recovered  from  the  grief  of  the  sad 
loss.  Mrs.  Anderson  survived  lier  husband  by  only 
a few  months. 

DANA,  John  Winchester,  fifteenth  governor 
of  Maine  (1847-59),  was  born  in  Frvoburg.  Me., 
June  21,  1808.  His  father  was  Judah  Dana,  bom 
In  Pomfret,  Vt.,  Apr.  25,  1773,  a 
gmdunte  of  Dartmouth  College 
hi  1795.  Ho  was  the  grandson  of 
Gen.  Israel  Putnnin,  and  came 
to  Fryeburg  iu  1798.  being  the 
first  lawyer  to  settle  in  Oxford 
county.  During  bis  career,  lie 
was  at  diflerent  times  executive 
counsellor,  bank  commissioner, 
member  of  the  state  convention 
that  framed  the  constitution  of 
Maine,  judge  of  the  court  of 
common  picas,  nnd  for  a short 
time  U.  8.  senator.  He  was  twice 
married,  liis  firsi  wife  ami  the 
mother  of  all  his  children  being 
Klizalictl).  youngest  daughter  of 
Prof.  8yivanus  Kinlcy,  of  Dart- 
mouth College,  ami  granddaugh- 
ter of  the  first  president,  Wlieelock,  of  the  same 
college.  Their  son,  John  W.  Dana,  received  his 
education  at  Fryeburg  Academy,  ami  early  turned 
bis  attention  to  business,  contrary  to  the  desires  of 
liis  father,  wlio  wished  him  to  study  law.  Later  ou. 
however.  In*  began  to  take  a deep  interest  in  politics 
and  state  affairs,  being  for  many  years  an  active 
Democratic  politician.  He  was  a member  of  both 
branches  of  the  legislature,  being  in  the  senate  dur- 
ing 1813  and  1844  ; the  latter  year  be  was  president 
of  that  body.  He  was  a thorough  parliamentarian, 
and  made  a good  presiding  officer,  but  rarelv  took 
part  in  debate.  lie  was  elected  governor  by  the 
Democratic  party  for  Hie  years  1847',  1848,  and  1849. 
In  1853  lie  went  to  Bolivia,  having  been  appointed 
by  Pres.  Pierce  charge  d'affaires  of  the  United 
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States  ; on  June  29. 1854,  he  was  commissioned  min- 
ister resident,  and  keid  the  post  until  March  10, 
1859.  In  1861  he  was  again  Democratic  candidate 
for  govomor  of  Maine,  but  wus  defeated.  After  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he  took  a gloomy 
view  of  the  situation  and  the  country’s  future.  His 
wife  dying,  he  sold  his  property  in  Fryeburg,  and 
went  to  South  America  to  engage  in  sheep  raising. 
A short  time  after,  while  acting  as  nurse  in  a plague- 
stricken  district,  he  was  attacked  by  cholera,  and 
died  at  Rosario,  Dec.  22,  1867.  Gov.  Dana  married 
Eliza  Ann,  daughter  of  Muj.  James  Osgood  of 
Fryeburg.  Five  children  were  born  to  them.  One 
of  bis  sisters,  Abigail  Ripley  Dana,  married  Edward 
L.  Osgood,  and  became  the  mother  of  James  R.  and 
Kate  Putnam  Osgood. 

HUBBARD,  John,  sixteenth  governor  of  Maine 
(1850-55).  was  born  in  Rcadtlcld,  Me. , March  22, 
1794.  His  parents  were  natives  of  New  Hampshire, 
and  were  among  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Read  field, 
having  removed  there  in  1788. 
His  mother  was  Olive  Wilson, 
and  his  father.  John  Hubbard, 
was  a physician  who  passed  a 
laborious  life  as  a country  doctor 
in  a new  and  thinly  settled  coun- 
try, He  was  highly  esteemed  as 
a practitioner,  and  held  a number 
of  important  positions  in  the 
community,  and  once  lepresented 
his  district  in  the  general  court  of 
Massachusetts.  He  also  had  a 
farm  which  he  placed  in  charge 
of  his  sons  as  soon  as  they  were 
old  enough  to  assume  the  respon- 
sibility. The  subject  of  this 
sketch  was,  as  a lad,  remarkable 
for  his  physical  strength  , and 
took  a prominent  part  in  ath- 
letic sjairls.  He  hail  the  manage- 
ment of  his  father's  farm  when 
but  a Imy,  and  tip  to  the  age  of  sixteen  bis  only 
schooling  had  liecu  in  the  district  schools  during  the 
winter  months,  and  a two  months’  term  at  the 
academy.  He  worked  until  he  was  nineteen  on  the 
farm,  devoting  all  his  leisure  to  study.  In  1818  he 
left  home  with  the  object  of  obtaining  an  education, 
and  while  preparing  himself  for  college,  made  his 
expenses  by  tilling  the  position  of  tutor  in  a private 
family,  lii  1814  lie  entered  Dartmouth  College, 
where  lie  was  graduated  in  1810.  In  order  to  obtain 
money  to  pursue  Iris  medical  studies,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  teaching  as  soon  as  he  bad  completed  his  colie- 

R'ate  course,  and  secured  a position  as  principal  at 
allowed  College,  Me.,  and  subsequently  taught  in 
Virginia.  In  1820  lie  entered  theUniversity  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  his  medical  course,  ami  in  Aprif,  1822,  re- 
ceived his  diploma  as  adoctorof  medicine  and  fellow 
of  the  Philadelphia  Medical  School.  He  began  prac- 
tice in  Virginia,  and  in  1825  married  8anth  H.  Barrett 
of  Dresdni,  Me.,  and  in  1880  removed  to  Hallowed, 
Me,,  where  he  subsequently  resided.  Dr.  Hubbard 
was  always  interested  in  politics,  and  identifies]  him- 
self with  the  Democratic  party  of  his  native  state. 
In  1843  he  was  elected  to  the  senate  of  Maim!,  ami 
in  1849.  was  nominated  and  elected,  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  governor  of  the  state,  ami  in  1850  was 
re  elected  for  a Second  term.  Among  the  measures 
to  which  lie  directed  the  attention  of  the  legislature 
were,  the  establishment  of  n reform  .school  for  young 
offenders,  the  foundation  of  an  agricultural  school, 
that  suitable  provisions  l>c  made  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a college  for  the  education  of  females  in  the 
more  advanced  branches  of  study,  etc.,  etc.  He  al- 
ways made  the  subject  of  education  paramount.  He 
urged  the  encouragement,  of  settlers,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  state. 


The  result  of  his  efforts  was  a marked  increase  in 
the  settlement  of  the  public  lands.  The  temperance 
legislation  was  the  most  important  subject  that  arose 
during  his  administration,  and  Gov.  Hubbard  signed 
the  first  act  known  as  the  Maine  law.  When  Gov. 
Hubbard  retired  from  his  position  ns  chief  executive 
of  Maine,  lie  immediately  resumed  the  practice  of 
medicine.  Iu  1852  he  was  appointed  by  the  treasury 
department,  a special  agent  to  examine  the  custom 
houses  in  Maine,  with  a view  to  economical  enforce- 
ment of  the  revenue  laws,  and  iu  1858  his  services  were 
extended  through  all  the  Eastern  slates.  In  1859  Pres. 
Hiicliatiitu  appointed  him  commissioner  under  the 
reciprocity  treaty,  concluded  between  America  and 
England  hi  1854.  One  of  the  principal  objects  of 
this  treaty  was  to  settle  disputes  arising  about  the 
fishery  boundaries,  a question  that  is  perl  incut  at  the 
present  lime  (1890).  This  was  the  last  otlieial  posi- 
tion he  filled.  His  latter  years  were  snddeneu  by 
the  civil  war,  and  although  he  lived  to  see  the  U.  8. 
government  retain  its  supremacy,  he  died  before 
harmonious  relations  were  established  between  the 
North  and  the  South.  He  dual  at  Hnllowell,  Me., 
Feb.  6.  1809. 


CROSBY,  William  George,  seventeenth  gov- 
ernor of  Maine  (1858-55),  was  born  in  Belfast,  Me., 
Sept.  10.  1805.  He  was  seventh  in  descent  from 
Simon  Crosby,  who  came  from  Lancashire,  England, 
in  1085,  and  settled  at  Cambridge,  Mass.  His  father, 
Judge  William  Crosby,  was  an  eminent  jurist,  and 
liis  mother  was  Sally,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Davis 
of  Billerica,  Mass.  Voung  Crosby  received  bis  pre- 
paralory  education  at  Belfast  Academy,  and  entered 
Howdom  College,  where  be  was  graduated  in  1828, 
being  the  first  person  born  in  Belfast  to  receive 
a college  education.  Among  bis  classmates  were 
such  eminent  men  as  Franklin  Pierce,  William  Pitt 
Fessenden,  Ilenrv  W.  Longfellow,  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne, John  S.  0.  Abbott,  and  others  of  genius  and 
distinction.  Mr.  Crosby  studied  law  with  his  father 
and  began  to  practice  in  Boston,  where  he  remained 
two  years.  lie  returned  to  Belfast  in  1828,  and  con- 
tinued to  reside  there  permanently.  From  the  first 
of  bis  career,  Mr.  Crosby  became 
prominently  identified  with  the  pol- 
itics of  his  state.  He  was  a Whig, 
believing  that  party  to  be  the  purest 
and  most  patriotic  in  the  country. 

Ho  was  an  active  participant  in  the 
campaign  for  “ Harrison  and  Re- 
form," and  in  1844  was  a delegate 
to  1 lie  national  convention  which 
nominated  Henry  Clay,  and  was  one 
of  bis  warmest  supporters.  When 
a department  was  established  to 
remedy  the  existing  defects  in  the 
common  school  system,  Mr.  Crosby 
wasappointed  secretary  of  the  state 
board  of  education,  and  his  active 
interest  in  the  work  resulted  in  the 
material  advancement  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  public  schools.  In 
1950  he  was  nominated  hv  his  party 
for  governor  of  the  state,  but  was 
defeated,  and  again  in  1852,  when,  owing  to  the  di- 
vision in  the  Democratic  party  through  the  agitation 
of  the  Maine  law  and  free  soil  issues,  there  was  uo 
choice  of  the  people.  The  election  was  thrown  into 
the  legislature,  and  after  a long  struggle  he  was 
elected  governor.  He  was  re-elected  in  the  same 
manner  in  the  following  year.  Gov.  Crosby  admin- 
istered the  duties  of  his  position  acceptably,  ami  his 
appointments  to  office  were  judicious.  After  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Whig  party,  Gov.  Crosby  took  noac- 
tive part  in  politics,  though  acting  with  the  Demo- 
crats from  that  time.  His  sympathies  were  with  the 
Union  during  the  civil  war,  though  lie  affiliated  with 
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Andrew  Johnson.  He  was  defeated  for  congress  as 
a Democratic  candidate.  In  his  profession  Gov. 
Crosby  was  known  as  a man  of  integrity,  rectitude, 
and  impartial  fairness.  He  chose  rather  to  be  t he  ad  - 
vocate  of  truth  und  justice,  than  the  agent  of  power 
and  oppression.  lie  was  an  enthusiastic  lover  of 
nature,  and  the  flowers  and  fruits  of  his  garden  were 
his  untiring  sources  of  recreation,  while  the  woods 
and  streams  and  lakes  were  his  favorite  haunts.  He 
was  prominent  ill  all  the  educational,  literary  and 
charitable  undertakings  of  his  day.  In  religion  he 
was  a Unitarian.  Gov.  Crosby  was  an  active  Free 
Mason  for  forty  years,  and  twice  master  of  his  lodge. 
In  1*70  his  alma  mater,  in  which  he  was  deeply  in- 
terested, ami  of  which  ho  was  a trustee  for  many 
years,  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Maine  Historical  Society  from 
1848  to  the  end  of  his  life.  While  at  college  he  con- 
tributed fugitive  poems  to  the  newspupers,  which 
were  afterward  published  in  hook  form.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  **  Poetical  Illustrations  of  the 
Athentcum  Gallery.’'  lie  died  in  Belfast,  March  21, 
1881. 

MORRILL,  Anson  Feaslee,  eighteenth  gov- 
ernor of  Maine  (1855-60),  was  lmrn  in  Belgrade,  Me., 
June  10,  1803,  in  a picturesque  house,  standing  not 
. far  from  the  stream  upon  which 
was  his  father's  mill,  lie  received 
his  education  in  his  native  town, 
putting  to  good  account  the  short 
and  infrequent  terms  of  the  district 
schools.  Ho  early  began  to  assist 
his  father  in  the  mill,  which  was  a 
combination  of  grist-mill,  carding- 
mill  and  saw-mill,  and  even  during 
his  minority  he  won  such  a repu- 
tation for  ability  and  integrity,  tlint 
his  endorsement  unon  his  father’s 
notes  was  honored  in  the  money 
transactions  necessary  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  business.  Mr.  Morrill 
was  postmaster  of  his  native  town, 
and  held  other  local  offices  while 
yet  a young  man.  On  reaching  his 
majority  lie  engaged  in  business 
for  himself,  keeping  a general 
store  in  Belgrade.  Here,  too,  he 
married  Howena  M.  Richardson,  who  lived  to  share 
his  success  and  honors,  and  died  at  a ripe  old  age. 
Later  Mr.  Morrill  removed  to  Belgrade  Hill,  and 
again  to  Madison,  still  continuing  in  the  same  line  of 
business,  that  of  a country  storekeeper.  In  1844  he 
look  charge  of  a woolen  mill  at  Hemltield,  then  on 
the  verge  of  ruin  through  mismanagement,  invested 
all  his  savings  in  the  stock  of  the  company,  to  show 
his  confidence  in  the  enterprise,  and  eventually 
owned  the  factory.  In  1838  he  was  elected  to  the 
state  legislature  by  the  Democratic  party;  in  18311 
was  made  sheriff  of  Somerset  county  for  one  terra, 
declining  a reappointment,  and  held  the  office  of  land 
agent  from  I860  to  1853.  Mr.  Morrill  left  the  Demo- 
cratic party  on  the  prohibition  issue  in  1858.  Ilis  early 
experiences  in  the  business  of  keeping  a country  store, 
had  so  impressed  him  with  the  evils  entailed  upon 
the  peop!e,by  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  which  at 
that  time  was  one  of  the  stock  articles  of  trade 
that  he  became  one  of  the  first  leaders  in  the  organ- 
ized temperance  movement  in  the  state.  He  was 
nominated  for  governor  on  the  Prohibition  and  Free 
Soil  ticket,  and  though  defeated,  he  continued  a 
life-long  ami  anient  advocate  of  enforced  prohibition 
in  the  state.  He  was  again  a candidate  in  1854,  und 
the  result  being  undecisive,  he  was  appointed  by  the 
state  legislature  to  that  office,  being  the  llrst  Repub- 
lican governor  of  Maine.  In  18(10  he  was  elected  to 
congress  and  took  his  scat  in  the  ever- memorable 
extra  session,  convened  July  4, 1801,  at  Mr.  Lincoln's 


call  for  the  means  to  suppress  the  civil  war.  Mr. 
Morrill  did  not  feel  that  he  could  afford  to  neglect 
his  business  interests,  and  declined  a renomination 
for  a second  term,  ami  was  succeeded  by  James  G. 
Blaine,  who  then  liegau  his  brilliant  career.  Mr. 
Morrill  and  Mr.  Blaine  were  life-long  friends;  they 
were  pioneers  in  the  founding  of  the  Republican 
party,  and  were  members  of  the  Republican  national 
couveuliou  which  nominated  Fremont  for  the  presi- 
dency in  1856.  Mr.  Morrill  removed  to  Augusta  in 
1879,  where  he  resided  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  In  1880,  when  in  his  seventy-eighth  year,  he 
was,  through  the  insistence  of  his  friends,  again  sent  to 
the  state  legislature,  serving  with  his  wonted  integ- 
rity. Gov.  Morrill  was  president  of  the  Maine  Cen- 
tral Railroad  from  1871  until  he  retired  from  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Morrill  was  magnanimous,  kind-hearted, 
charitable;  subordinating  all  personal  interests  either 
in  business,  social  or  political  relations  to  the  most 
unswerving  principle.  Though  known  more  widely 
as  a leader  in  temperance  and  politics,  he  was  lib- 
eral and  progressive  on  all  subjects,  and  an  ardent 
student  of  modern  research  in  the  domains  of 
thought  and  science.  He  was  not  a professor  of  re- 
ligion in  any  outward  sense,  lmt  was  a devoted  Uui- 
versalist,  and  regular  in  his  attendance  on  the 
church  of  that  seel,  and  liberal  in  its  sup|»ort.  He 
died.  July  4,  1887,  in  Augusta,  Me. 

WELtS,  Samuel,  nineteenth  governor  of  Maine 
(1856-57),  was  bom  in  Durham,  N.  H.t  Aug.  15, 
1801.  lie  was  a lawyer,  ami  first  settled  in  Water- 
ville,  Me.,  in  1826,  remaining  there  until  1835  ; he  had 
a large  practice,  and  stood  high  at  the  bar  and  in  the 
community.  In  1835  he  removed  to  Hallowed, 
where  he  resided  until  1844,  engaged  in  the  labors  of 
his  profession.  In  1836  and  1838  he  represented 
Hallowed  in  the  state  legislature.  In  1841  lie  re- 
moved to  Portland  and  lived  there  three  years.  On 
Sept.  98,  1847,  he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Dana  an 
associate  justice  on  the  bench  of  the  supreme  judicial 
court  of  Maine.  He  continued  in 
this  office  until  March  31.  1854, 
when  he  resigned  his  commission. 

During  his  term  of  service  he  won 
an  excellent  reputation  ns  a thor- 
ough jurist  nmi  impartial  judge. 

Political  I v,  he  was  a strong  Dem- 
ocrat, and  in  1855  was  nominated 
by  his  (tarty  as  its  candidate  for 
governor.  He  took  up  the  duties 
of  the  otlice  in  January,  1850,  and 
discharged  them  with  marked 
ability.  He  was  renominated  at 
the  close  of  the  year,  but,  owing 
to  the  dissensions  in  his  party  on 
account  of  the  slavery  and  tem- 
perance questions,  he  was  defeated 
by  Hannibal  Hamlin,  the  candi- 
date of  the  new  Republican  party. 

Mr.  Hamlin  received,  in  round 
numbers,  oy.OOO  votes;  Mr.  Wells,  43,000,  and  Mr. 
Geo.  F.  Patten,  the  Whig  candidate,  only  6.500. 
This  ended  the  career  of  the  Whig  party  in  Maine, 
and  Gov.  Wells  was  the  last  Democratic  governor  for 
more  than  twenty  years.  Being  a strong  party  man, 
he  iiHik  the  defeat  rather  severely,  and  was  not  after- 
ward prominent  in  Maine  affairs.  After  a time  he 
removed  to  Boston,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  days.  He  received  the  degree  of  A.M.  from 
Colby  University  (then  Waterville  College)  in  1833, 
and  from  Bowdoin  College  In  1838.  He  died  July 
15,  1868. 

HAMLIN,  Hannibal,  twentieth  governor  of 
Maine  (1857).  (See  Vol.  II.,  ]>.  76.) 

WILLIAMS,  Joseph  HartweU,  twenty-first 
governor  of  Maine  (1857-58),  was  born  at  Augusta, 
Sfe.,  Feb.  15,  1814.  His  father  was  Rcuel  Williams, 
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born  in  Augusta  (then  Hallowell),  June  2,  1783,  the 
son  of  Seth  Williams,  who  emigrated  to  Augusta 
from  Stoughton,  Mass.,  in  1775).  Reuel  Williams 
was  largely  a self-made  man  ; he  became  a member 
of  the  state  legislature  and  senate,  a U.  S.  senator, 
and  was  prominent  in  business  and  railroad  matters. 
His  wife  was  Sarah  Lowell,  daughter  of  Daniel  Cony 
of  Augusta.  Joseph  H.  Williams  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  and  at  a board iug-school  at  Wis- 
casset.  He  entered  Hurvanl  College  in  1830,  and 
was  graduated  ill  1834  : spent  two  years  at  the  Dane 
Law  School  in  Cambridge,  and  began  to  practice 
law  at  Augusta  in  1837,  succeeding  to  his  father's 
extensive  law  business  on  tbe  latter's  election  to  the 
senate.  He  continued  in  practice  twenty-five  years, 
when  tiie  death  of  bis  father  in  1802,  leaving  him  a 
large  estate  to  settle,  made  it  necessary  for  him  to 
give  up  the  greater  part  of  bis  law  business.  At 
about  this  lime  Gov.  Washburn  nominated  him  to  a 
sent  on  the  liench  of  the  supreme  court  of  Maine, 
but  his  avocations  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  de- 
cline the  honor.  In  Ills  early  years  he  was,  like  his 
father,  an  ardent  Democrat,  hut  in  1854,  when  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  resolutions  of  the  Demo- 
cratic state  convention,  he  felt  compelled  to  disap- 
prove of  the  administration  of 
Pres.  Pierce,  because  of  the 
latter's  attitude  towards  the 
Missouri  compromise.  From 
that  lime  he  ceased  to  vote 
witli  tin:  Democratic  party  as 
long  as  the  interests  of  slav- 
ery continued  to  shape  j»olitl- 
cal  issues.  In  1856  lie  ac- 
tively supported  the  Fremont 
ticket.  On  returning  from  a 
journey  lie  found  that,  without 
his  knowledge,  he  had  liccu 
nominated  for  one  of  the  state 
senators  on  the  Republican 
ticket  for  Kennebec  county. 
He  accepted  the  nomination, 
was  elected,  and  at  tbe  begin- 
ning of  the  session  of  i857 
was  chosen  to  preside  over  t lie 
senate,  thus  lieconiing  acting- 
governor.  when,  on  Feb.  25.  1857.  Gov.  Hamlin  re- 
signed to  accept  the  U.  8.  senators  hip.  Mr.  Williams 
tilled  out  the  latter's  term,  but,  though  urged  to  1m*- 
come  a candidate  for  the  office  on  the  following  year, 
would  not  consent  to  accept  tbe  nomination,  not  favor- 
ing the  prohibition  plunk  iu  the  platform  of  the  new 
party.  During  the  war  he  strongly  supiMjrted  all 
war  measures,  and  was  a valued  adviser  of  the  sev- 
eral governors  who  served  through  that  period.  He 
was  in  the  stale  legislature  for  three  years,  1804, 
1865,  aud  I860;  during  the  lost  two  terms  lie  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  finance.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1873,  without  his  knowledge,  and  during  his  % 
absence  on  a journey,  lie  was  elected  to  the  legisla- 
ture <>u  an  independent  ticket.  In  1877  ho  was  the 
Democratic  nominee  for  governor,  but  was  not 
elected.  He  still  resides  iu  Augusta  (1895),  enjoying 
his  home  and  large  estate,  and  thoroughly  respected 
liy  all.  He  was  married.  Sept.  20,  1842,'  to  Apphiu 
Putnam,  daughter  of  the  distinguished  antirpiarian 
and  genealogist,  Sylvester  Judd  of  Northampton, 
Mass.,  and  sister  of  Rev.  Sylvester  Judd,  once  a 
brilliant  Unitarian  pastor  of  Augusta.  One  son,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  two,  was  born  of  this  union. 

MORRILL,  Lot  Myrick,  twenty-second  gover- 
nor of  Maine  (1858-00),  was  born  iu  Bcltrrade,  Me., 
May3, 1813.  He  was  oneofa  family  of  seveu  sous  and 
seven  daughters.  He  received  his  early  education 
at  the  district  schools,  working  in  a saw-mill,  aud  as 
clerk  in  a country  store  out  of  school  hours.  He 


earlv  determined  to  be  a lawyer,  and  to  that  end 
avafled  himself  of  every  opportunity  to  study.  At 
sixteen  years  of  age  he  began  to  teach  scIhmjI,  to  in- 
crease bis  means  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  a col- 
lege education.  He  entered  Waterville  College  (now 
Colby)  iu  1833,  but  becoming  impatient  to  prepare 
himself  for  bis  chosen  profession,  left  college  before 
the  time  lie  was  to  graduate,  and  entered  the  office 
of  Judge  Edward  Fuller  of  Hcadficld.  Mr.  Morrill 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1837,  and,  entering  into 
partnership  with  a fellow-student,  Timothy  Howe, 
iiegan  to  practice  in  Reudfield.  Desiring  a wider 
field  for  professional  work,  lie  removed  to  Augusta 
iu  1841,  and  formed  a partnership  with  James  W. 
Bradbury  ; a connection  which  proved  very  congen- 
ial to  both  parties,  and  continued  many  years.  Mr. 
Morrill  was  a Democrat  in  early  life,  but  always  op- 
posed to  the  extension  of  slavery,  and  was  a strong 
temjMjrance  man.  He  was  elected  to  the  stale  legis- 
lature in  1853,  and  again  in  1854.  and  received  a con- 
siderable vote  against  William  Pitt  Fessenden  in  the 
U.  S.  senatorial  contest  of  that  year.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  slate  senate  iu  1856,  and  president  of 
that  body  the  following  year.  During  this  session, 
31r.  Morrill  opposed  tbe  attempted  reload  of  the 
prohibitory  laws,  and  the  removal  of  Judge  Davis 
from  tbe  bench,  in  such  vigorous  speeches,  as  gained 
him  a state  reputation  ; aud  was  a warm  oppouent 
of  a resolution  pledging  the  Democratic  party  of 
Maine  to  further  concessions  on  the  slave  question  in 
tbe  territories.  He  was,  notwithstanding,  made  a 
member  of  the  Democratic  state  committee,  but  re- 
fused to  act  after  the  Cincinnati 
convention  in  1856,  which  nomi- 
nated Mr.  Buchanan.  He  wrote 
in  a letter  to  E.  Wilder  Parky, 

" The  candidate  Ls  a ginsl  one, 
but  the  platform  is  a flagrant 
outrage  upon  the  country,  and 
an  insult  to  the  North. ’’  Mr. 

Morrill  now  allied  himself  to 
the  Republican  party,  and  was 
elected  governor  on  that  ticket 
in  1857  by  a large  majority. 

He  was  re-elected  in  1858  and 
1859.  He  was  made  U.  S.  sena- 
tor in  1861,  to  fill  out  the  unex- 
pired term  of  Mr.  Hamlin,  on 
iiis  resignation  to  uccept  the 
vice  • presidency,  and  in  1803 
was  re-elected  for  the  full  term. 

In  1867  he  was  defeated  by  a 
single  vote  in  tbe  memorable  llumlin-Morrill  sena- 
torial contest  of  that  year,  but  was  soon  called  to  fill 
the  vacancy  iu  the  senate,  caused  by  the  death  of 
Mr.  Fessenden  in  September,  1869.  He  was  again 
elected  for  the  full  term,  but  resigned  in  1876  to  ac- 
cept the  portfolio  of  the  treasury  under  Gen.  Grant’s 
administration,  an  office  he  tilled  with  distinction. 
So  highly  were  bis  services  appreciated,  that  Pres. 
Hayes  gave  him  the  choice  of  any  position  he 
might  select,  and  on  intimation  that  collector  of  cus- 
toms for  tbe  port  of  Portland  would  be  most  con- 
genial. he  promptly  received  that  appointment.  Mr. 
Morrill  was  a noble  man,  and  a faithful  public  serv- 
ant. He  was  generous  and  warm-hearted,  and  iu 
bis  public  aud  private  life  tlic  admiration  of  all  who 
knew  him.  Mr.  Morrill  never  fully  recovered  his 
health  from  a severe  illness  with  nervous  prostration 
in  1870.  induced  from  overwork.  He  died  iu  Au- 
gusta, Jan.  10,  1883. 

WASHBURN,  Israel  J.,  twenty-third  gov- 
ernor of  Maine  (1801-63).  (See  Vol.  V.,  p.  400.) 

COBURN,  Abner,  twenty- fourth  governor  of 
Maine  (1863-64).  was  born  in  that  part  of  the  town 
of  Canaan  now  called  Skowhegan.  March  22,  1803. 
His  father.  Eleazer  Coburn,  came  to  Maine  iu  1792, 
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at  the  age  of  fifteen,  from  Dracut,  Mass.,  and  during 
his  life  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  the 
new  region.  In  1811  he  represented  his  townsmen 
in  the  geuenil  court  of  Massachusetts,  and  afterward 
served  several  terms  as  senator  or  representative  in 
the  legislatures  of  Massachusetts  ana  Maine.  Gov. 
Coburn’s  mother  (born  Mary  Weston),  was  descended 
from  a Massachusetts  family  characterized  by  the 
best  traits  of  Puritan  diameter.  Her  grandfather, 
who  came  to  Maine  in  1772,  lost  his  life  as  the  guide 
of  Benedict  Arnold's  ex|>edition  through  the  forests 
against  Quebec.  Abner  Coburn's  boyhood  was  spent 
on  the  farm  and  in  assisting 
Ids  father  in  laud-surveying. 
His  education  was  obtained 
at  the  district  school  and  at 
Bloomfield  Academy.  Healso 
taught  for  a short  time.  In 
1825  be  began  to  survey  land 
on  bis  own  account,  and  in 
1830.  with  his  father  and 
brother.  Philander,  formed  the 
firm  known  as  E.  Cobum  & 
Sons.  Their  business  consisted 
in  surveying  and  buying  land, 
and  cutting  timber  along  the 
Kennebec.  The  greatest  pri»s. 
peritv  attended  their  efforts, 
and  in  1845.  when  the  father 
dual,  the  two  sons  formed  an- 
other firm,  under  the  name  of 
A.&  P.  Coburn,  which  was  as 
prosperous  as  the  old.  They 
continued  to  purchase  land  up  to  1870,  when  they 
wore  by  far  the  largest  landowners  in  the  stale,  hav- 
ing 450,000  acres,  or  more  (hail  700  square  miles. 
Their  operations  were  extended  to  the  West,  where 
at  one  tune  they  held  more  than  60,000 acres  of  val- 
uable timber  land.  Their  sturdy  integrity,  combined 
with  shrewdness  and  sagacity,  made  them  lenders  of 
industry  along  the  Kennebec  valley,  and  gave  them 
a reputation  throughout  New  England.  Besides 
their  lumlier  and  land  business,  hot li  brothers  were 
prominently  identified  with  the  railroad  interests  of  (lie 
State,  anil  the  now  flourishing  Maine  Central  Bail- 
road  owed  much  to  their  aid  in  its  earlierdays.  when 
it  consisted  of  two  separate  roads,  the  Kennebec  and 
Portland  and  the  Somerset  and  Kennebec.  Abner 
Coburn  was  for  several  years  president  of  tin*  latter 
road,  and  after  the  consolidation  beat  one  timeowned 
2,000  .shares  of  stock.  Mr.  Coburn  took  an  active 
pari  in  politics.  In  early  life  be  was  n Federalist, 
later  a Whig,  and  finally  a Republican.  As  a Whig 
he  was  representative  to  the  state  legislature  in  1838, 
1840,  amt  1844.  In  1859  In*  was  on  the  electoral 
ticket  when  Gen.  Scott  was  the  Whig  candidate  for 
president.  Hewasoneof  the  founders  in  Maine  of 
the  Republican  party.  In  1855  lie  was  on  the  coun- 
cil of  Gov.  A.  P.  Morrill,  and  in  1857  on  that  of 
Govs.  Hamlin  and  Williams.  In  1860  lie  was  one 
of  the  presidential  electors  who  voted  for  Abraham 
Lincoln.  In  1862  ho  was  nominated  and  elected 
governor  of  Maine  by  the  Republican  party,  and 
served  through  the  trying  rear  of  1863  with  distin- 
guished patriotism  and  ability.  His  courage,  wis- 
dom, ana  unwavering  loyalty  to  the  Union  gave 
Maine  an  administration  that  could  not  have  been 
clearer  or  more  efficient.  He  discharged  bis  bust 
public  duty  in  1884,  when  lie  was  chairman  of  the 
Republican  presidential  electors.  Gov.  Coburn  was 
prominent  in  philanthropic  and  educational  move- 
ments. The  Maine  State  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Orono.  Colby  University  (of  whoso  trustees  lie  was 
for  years  vice-president)  at  Watorville,  and  the  Co- 
bum  Classical  Institute  in  the  same  city,  were  greatly 
aided  by  him  during  bis  life,  and  the  first  two  gen- 
erously remembered  in  his  will,  the  former  re- 


ceiving $100,000  and  the  latter  $200,000.  Though 
not  a church  member,  lie  was  strongly  attached  to 
the  Baptist  denomination,  and  aided  it  lilH*rallj-. 
Among  bis  bequests  were  $200,000  to  the  American 
Baptist  Home  Misionnrv  Society,  and  $100,000  to  the 
American  Baptist  Missionary  Union.  He  died,  Jan. 
4,  1885.  at  Skowbcgan,  Me.  He  was  never  married. 

CONY,  Samuel,  twenty-fifth  governor  of  Maine 
(1864-67),  was  born  in  Augusta.  Me.,  Feb.  27,  1811. 
lie  was  descended  from  a Massachusetts  family,  being 
the  fourth  of  the  same  name  in  the  continuous  line 
of  descent.  The  first  to  bear  the  name  was  Deacon 
Samuel  Conv,  who  was  bom  in  Boston  in  1718.  and 
removed  to  Maim*  from  Shutesbury,  Mass.,  in  1777. 
With  him  came  his  sons,  Lieut.  Samuel  Cony,  born 
in  1746,  a revolutionary  officer;  and  Daniel,  also  a 
revolutionary  soldier,  wlioafter  coming  to  Maine  was 
a physician  in  Augusta,  with  an  extensive  practice; 
represented  his  town  in  the  general  court  of  Massa- 
chusetts; was  a senator  and  member  of  the  governor’s 
council,  and  was  one  of  the  electors  by  whom  Wash- 
ington was  chosen  for  bis  second  presidents!  term. 
Gen.  Samuel  Cony,  son  of  Lieut.  Samuel,  was  born 
in  Massachusetts  fn  1775;  lie  was  a merchant  at  Wis- 
caaset  and  Augusta,  and  the  first  adjutant-general  of 
Maine,  bolding  the  office  for  ten  years.  In  1803  be 
married  Susan  Bnwdoin,  daughter  of  bis  uncle, 
Daniel  Cony,  and  from  this  union  was  born  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  sketch.  He  enjoyed  through  his 
youth  the  advantages  to  la*  obtained  in  a family  of 
culture  aud  education.  His  early  studies  were  car- 
ried on  under  private  tutors  and  at  China  Academy, 
lie  first  entered  Wakefield  College,  but  afterward 

removed  to  Brown  University,  where  he  was  under 
the  instruction  of  Pres.  Waylawl  aud  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1820.  After  leaving  college  lie  studied 
law  with  Hiram  Belcher,  at  Farmington,  Me.,  and 
Itenel  Williams,  at  Augusta.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  18,82.  and  began  to  practice  at  Oldtown, 
Me.  In  1885,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  be  was  a rejv- 
resentAtivc  in  the  state  legislature,  ami  in  1830,  at 
twenty-eight,  was  a member  of  the  executive  council 
of  Gov.  Fairfield.  In  1840  he  was  appointed  judge 
of  probate  for  Penobscot  county,  an  office  that  lie 
field  for  seven  years.  In  1847  lie  was  appointed 
land  agent  for  the  state;  this  po- 
sition he  bebl  three  years.  In  1850 
lie  was  elected  state  treasurer, 
and  re-elected  for  five  successive 
years,  which  was  the  constitutional 
limit. , The  duties  of  this  office 
made  it  necessary  that  be  should 
return  to  Augusta  which  thereafter 
became  his  permanent  residence. 

In  1854  he  was  elected  mayor  of 
the  city.  From  his  youth  he  bad 
been  a Democrat,  but  on  flu*  I/i- 
compton  question  ami  other  slav- 
ery issues  he  sided  with  Judge 
Douglas.  On  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  lie  became  n war  Democrat . 
and  heartily  supported  every  meas- 
ure for  suppressing  the  rebellion. 

In  18(12  the  Republicans  of  Augusta 
elected  him  to  represent  them 
in  the  legislature,  where  he  was  foremost  in  voting 
men  and  money  to  assist  the  cause  of  the  Union. 
Front  that  time  be  was  ranked  with  the  Republicans, 
and  in  1863  be  was  nominated  ami  elected  by  them 
governor  of  the  state  bv  a majority  of  18,(kio  over 
Bion  Bradbury,  the  Democratic  candidate.  He 
showed  himself  a worthy  successor  of  Govs.  Wash- 
burn and  Coburn,  the  other  war  governors,  and  re- 
spouded  promptly  to  every  call  made  by  the  national 
government  for  troops  and  supplies.  He  was  twice 
re-elected,  and  in  his  last  inaugural  Address  at  the 
opening  of  the  legislature  in  January,  1866,  an- 
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nounced  tlmt  he  would  not  accept  another  nomina- 
tion. During  the  war  Maine  had  sent  to  the  front 
71,558  men.  Out  of  the  4,295  commissions  issued 
bv  the  executive  of  the  state.  Gov.  Cony  signed 
about  1.400.  To  his  earnest  patriotism  and  tireless 
labors  much  of  the  honor  that  Maine  won  during 
the  civil  war  may  justly  be  attributed.  Gov.  Cony 
was  a man  of  fine' personal  appearance,  and  in  private 
and  public  life  a thorough  gentleman.  He  was  by 
nature  strongly  religious.  Though  he  served  his 
state  so  well  in  her  time  of  need,  his  tastes  were  do- 
mestic, and  his  greatest  happiness  was  found  in  his 
home,  where  his  last  few  years  werespent  peacefully 
amongst  his  books  and  friends.  He  was  twice  mar- 
ried. ~His  first  wife,  married  Oct.  17.  1858,  was 
Mercy  H.  Sewall  of  Farmington;  she  died  Apr.  9, 
1847.  leaving  him  with  two  sons  and  a daughter. 
On  Nov.  22,  1849,  he  married  Lucy  W.  Brooks  of 
Augusta,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters  aud  a son. 
lie  died  in  Augusta,  Me.,  Oct.  5,  1879. 

CHAMBERLAIN,  Joshua  Lawrence,  twen- 
ty-sixth governor  of  Maiuc  (1887-71).  (See  vol.  I. 
p.  419.) 

PERHAM,  Sidney,  twenty-seventh  governor 
of  Maine  (1871-74),  was  born  in'Woodstock,  Oxford 
co.,  Me.,  March  27,  1819.  His  fattier  was  Joel 
Perhnm,  born  in  Paris,  Mo.,  in  1 71*7,  the  son  of  Lem- 
uel Perliam,  born  in  Upton,  Mass.,  in  1780.  His 
mother,  Sophronia,  was  lairn  in 
Paris,  Me.,  in  1801,  daughter 
of  Rowse  Bisbee,  son  of  Gal- 
vin, who  was  a descendant  of 
Thomas  Bisbee.  who  came  from 
England  to  Scituntc  harbor  in 
1884.  Sidney  Perliam  received 
his  education  in  the  district 
schools  of  his  nntive  town  and  at 
Gould  Academy,  Bethel.  At  the 
age  of  nineteen  lie  began  his 
labors  as  a teacher,  and  for  fif- 
teen years  taught  school  dur- 
ing tlie  winter  mouths,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  agriculture  in 
thesummer.  Duringthis  time  he 
took  an  active  part  in  teachers’ 
institutes  aud  educational  con- 
ventions. At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  he  bought  his  father's  home- 
stead at  Woodstock,  and  for  twenty  years  following 
conducted  farming  operations  on  a comparatively 
large  scale,  making  a specialty  of  sheep- raising.  In 
1858-54  he  was  a member  of  die  Maine  board  of  ag- 
riculture. He  has  always  been  a strong  advocate 
of  the  cause  of  temperance,  and  in  1857  spoke  in  200 
towns  urging  the  re-enactment,  of  the  repealed  pro- 
hibitory law.  He  has  also  lectured  on  other  subjects. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  was  elected  selectman 
of  Woodstock,  and  afterward  served  the  town  in 
other  offices.  Politically  lie  was  a Democrat  up  to 
1858,  after  which  date  lie  became  one  of  the  organ- 
izers of  the  Republican  party,  with  which  he  lias 
since  been  connected.  In  1854  he  was  elected  to  the 
legislature,  aud  at  the  opening  of  the  session  was 
chosen  speaker,  the  first  instance  in  Maine  of  a per- 
son with  no  previous  legislative  experience  being 
elected  to  the  office.  In  1858  he  was  a presidential 
elector,  voting  with  the  others  of  his  delegation  for 
John  C.  Fremont.  In  1858  he  was  elected  clerk  of 
the  supreme  court  for  Oxford  county,  and  was  re- 
elected in  1881;  he  resigned  in  January,  1888.  In 
1862  he  was  elected  representative  to  congress,  fortnc 
second  Maine  district,  by  about  2,500  majority,  and 
in  1884  aud  1808,  re-elected  by  increased  majorities. 
While  in  congress  he  was  one  of  the  pension  com- 
mittee, beiug  chairman  the  last  four  years.  The 
increase  of  claims  created  bv  the  war  made  the  duties 
of  this  position  onerous,  and  necessitated  the  reorgan- 


ization of  the  peusiou  bureau  on  a broader  basis. 
During  Mr.  Perliam’s  term  of  service  as  representa- 
tive he  made  several  note-worthy  sjiecches  on  the 
reconstruction  of  the  states  and  on  other  subjects 
growing  out  of  the  war.  In  a sjicech  delivered  March 
2,  1868.  on  the  impeachment  of  the  president,  be  ar- 
raigned Pres.  Johnson 
for  liisviolationsof  the 
Constitution  and  laws; 
aud  on  March  21 . 1808, 
he  spoke  very  ably  on 
“Relief”  from  Uixa-  _ 
lion  and  the  national 
finances.  He  was  faith 
fill  in  theperformance 
of  allpuhlieduticsand 
was  regarded  as  a firm 
friend  by  the  soldiers. 

In  1870  he  was  elected 
by  the  Republican 
party  governor  of 
Maine,  hv  a majority 

of  over  9,000  votes;  fn  1871  he  was  re-elected  by  over 
10.000  majority,  and  in  1872  by  over  16,000.  lleadvo- 
cated  the  reform  of  the  jail  system  so  that  prisoners 
should  be  employed  in  some  industrial  pursuit;  an 
industrial  school  for  girls;  the  establishment  of  free 
high  schools;  and  hieunial  elections  and  sessions  of 
the  legislature.  All  these  measures  were  adopted, 
the  first  three  during  his  administration  aud  the  last 
in  1880  Since  the  founding  of  the  industrial  school 
he  has  been  president  of  the  hoard  of  trustees. 
From  1877  to  1885  lie  was  appraiser  for  the  port  of 
Portland,  resigning  the  position  at  the  latter  date.  In 
1891  he  was  appointed  by  Pres.  Harrison  a member 
of  the  commission  for  selecting  a site  for  a dry -flock 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Since  1886  his  winter  home 
has  lieen  at  Washington,  I)  C.,  his  summers  beiug 
s|>ent  at  Paris  Hill,  Me.  In  religious  faith  Gov.  Per- 
ham  has  always  been  a Univerealiat.  He  has  often 
been  presideui  of  the  Univcrsalist  state  convention 
aud  of  the  national  convention.  He  bus  been  for 
twenty-two  years  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  general 
convention,  and  a portion  of  the  time  president  of 
the  board.  For  several  years  lie  lias  been  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Westbrook  Semin- 
ary. Gov.  Perliam  was  married,  Jan.  1,  1843,  to 
Almena  .1.  Hathaway  of  Paris.  Me.  They  have 
three  sons  and  two  daughters,  all  living  (1895)  with 
the  exception  of  one  son,  who  died  at  the  age  of  seven. 

DINGLEY,  Nelson,  Jr., 

twenty-eighth  governor  of  Maine 
(1874-76),  was  born  at  Dur- 
ham, Androscroggin  co..  Me., 

Feb.  15,  1882.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Dartmouth  College  in 
1855.  In  1856  he  purchaser! 
the  Lewiston  “ Weekly  Jour- 
nal,” and  adding  a daily  edi- 
tion in  1865.  became,  and  still 
is,  its  editor.  In  1862-65,  1868, 
and  1873  lie  was  a state  legisla- 
tor; and  speaker  of  the  house 
in  1868-84.  In  1874  he  was  gov- 
ernor of  Maine,  and  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  I), 
from  Bates  College,  and  in  1894 
received  the  same  honor  from 
Dartmouth  College.  He  was  re- 
elected governor  in  1875.  In 
1876  he  was  a delegate  to  the  National  Republican 
convention.  He  was  elected  to  the  forty-seventh 
congress  in  1881,  at  a special  election  to  fifl  the  va- 
cancy made  by  the  election  of  William  P.  Frye  to 
the  0.  S.  senate,  and  re  elected  In  1882-94  to  the 
forty-eighth,  forty  ninth,  fiftieth,  fifty-first,  fifty- 
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second,  fifty-tldrd,  and  fifty-fourth  congresses.  Gov. 
Dingley’s  public  life  has  been  long,  varied,  and  use- 
ful. Six  times  a member,  and  twice  speaker  of  the 
Maine  house  of  representatives,  twice  governor  of 
his  state,  once  delegate  to  a presidential  convention, 
and  eight  times  elected  a national  representative, 
covering  twenty-four  years  of  high  office  and  illus- 
trious service,  his  matured  statesmanship  and  wide 
experience  make  him  a valuable  factor  in  the  na- 
tional councils.  As  an  editor,  he  made  his  paper 
the  leading  Republican  journal  of  his  state,  lie  lias 
been  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  powerful  Republican 
party  iu  New  England.  In  congress  he  has  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  legislation  upon  shipping,  the 
tariff,  and  currency.  He  has,  during  his  entire  life, 
been  an  anient  champion  of  the  cause  of  temperance, 
and  served  as  president  of  the  Congressional  Tem- 
perance Society.  His  long  retention  in  exalted  pub- 
lic trusts  evinces  his  worth  and  ability,  the  esteem 
of  his  (>eoplc,  and  the  value  of  the  New  England 
practice  of  retaining  disciplined  men  iu  place. 

CONNOR,  Selden,  soldier  and  twenty-ninth  gov- 
ernor of  Maine  (1876-79).  was  horn  at  Fairfield,  Me., 
Jan.  25,  1839.  He  was  graduated  at  Tufts  College  in 
1859,  and  was  studying  law  at 
Woodstock, Vt. , when  the  war 
begun,  but  promptly  threw 
down  his  hooks  and  enlisted, 
April, 1801,  in  the  1st  Vermont. 
On  the  musteriug-out  of  that 
regiment  in  August.  1801,  he 
was  commissioned  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  thc7lh  Maine.  In  De- 
cember, 1803,  he  becamecoloncl 
of  the  19t  h Maine.and  by  virtue 
of  his  rauk  commanded  the 
first  brigndc,  second  division, 
second  army  corps,  until  the  re- 
organization of  tlie  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  March  23, 1864,  when 
Gen.  Gibbon  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  division,  relieving 
Gen.  A.  $.  Webb,  who  there- 
upon resumed  command  of 
the  brigade.  In  the  Hattie  of  the  Wilderness,  May 
0.  1804.  he  received  a severe  gunshot  wound  in  the 
left  thigh,  necessitating  the  operation  of  exsection, 
which  was  performed  at  the  field  hospital.  As  soon 
as  communication  by  water  with  Fredericksburg 
was  reopened,  he  was  conveyed  to  Washington  where 
he  remained  in  Douglass  Hospital  until  August. 
1805,  when  he  was  taken  home  on  a stretcher.  In 
April,  1860,  the  imperfectly  kuit  bones  wore  frac- 
tured anew  by  a fall.  He  was  promoted  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers,  June,  1804,  and  was  mustered 
out  of  service  Apr.  7,  1800,  appointed  assessor  of 
internal  revenues  for  the  third  district  of  Maine  iu 
1808.  and  collector  in  1874.  In  October,  1809,  lie 
married  Henrietta,  daughter  of  John  Hailey  of  Wash- 
ington. He  was  tlirice  elected  governor  of  Maine, 
iu  1875,  1870,  and  1877,  and  nominated  a fourth 
time  in  1878,  but  owing  to  the  rise  of  the  Greenback 
party,  failed  to  receive  a majority  of  votes,  as  required 
by  the  state  constitution.  Tills  threw  the  election 
upon  the  legislature,  which,  being  controlled  by  a 
fusion  of  Democrats  ami  Greeubnckers,  elected  Gar- 
celon,  the  Democratic  candidate.  The  constitution 
has  since  been  amended  so  that  a plurality  is  sulfi- 
cient  to  elect.  Tn  1882  Pres.  Arthur  appointed  Gen. 
Connor.  U.  S.  agent  for  the  payment  of  pensions  in 
Maine,  this  office  he  held  for  four  years.  From 
the  spring  of  1887  until  the  fall  of  1892  he  was  pres- 
ident of  the  Northern  Hanking  Co.,  Portland.  He 
has  been  commander  of  the  department  of  Maine  G. 
A.  R.,  senior  vice-commander  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  and 
commander  of  the  commamlery  of  Maine,  military 


order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States.  lie 
was  elected  president  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  in  1890,  and  in  October,  1895.  junior 
vice-commander  of  the  commandery-in-chief  of  the 
M.  O.  L.  L.  U.  6.  In  October,  1889.  he  delivered 
the  oration  at  the  dedication  of  the  monuments  of 
Maine  regiments  on  the  field  of  Gettysburg.  The 
degree  of  LL.I).  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Tufts 
College  iu  1870.  Iu  1892  he  was  chosen  president 
of  the  Maine  State  College  bv  the  trustees  of  that 
institution.  Although  the  ]>osftion  was  an  important 
one  and  its  duties  would  have  been  cougenia)  to  him 
and  he  was  cordially  urged  by  the  officers  and 
friends  of  the  college  to  accept  it,  personal  consid- 
erations compelled  him  to  decline  the  office.  In 
1893  he  was  appointed  adjutant-general  of  Maine  by 
Gov.  Cleaves. 

GARCELON,  Alonzo,  thirtieth  governor  of 
Maine  (1879-80),  was  born  in  Lewiston,  Me.,  May 
0.  1813,  son  of  Col.  William  G.  and  Mary  (DavU) 
Qarcelon.  His  father  was  a prominent  citizen  of 
the  town,  and  owner  of  a large  farm  on  which 
the  son  worked  during  his  youth,  attending  the 
town  school  iu  the  winter,  fie  afterward  studied 
at  the  academies  at  Monmouth,  Watcrville,  and 
Newcastle,  and  entered  Howdoiu  College  in  1832, 
being  graduated  in  1836.  During  his  course  he  earned 
money  to  pay  his  way  by  teaching  school  iu  winter. 
After  graduation  he  taught  three  terms  at  the  Alfred 
Academy,  and  then  began  the  study  of  mcdiciue  at 
the  Dartmouth  Medical  School,  ami  under  the  pri- 
vate instruction  of  the  famous  I)r.  Muzzey.  When, 
iu  1888,  the  latter  was  called  to  a 
professorship  in  t he  Medical  College 
of  Ohio,  at  Cincinnati,  Mr.  Garcc- 
lon  uceompanicd  him  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  greater  facilities  that 
a large  hospitul  practice  and  numer- 
ous surgical  operations  would  af- 
ford. Being  graduated  at  this  institu- 
tion in  1839,  Dr.  Qarcelon  returned  to 
Lewiston  iu  October,  and  began  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  lie  soon 
gained  prominence  as  a physician, 
and  built  up  a large  practice.  * Politi- 
cally he  was  reared  a Whig,  hut  his 
admiration  of  Pres.  Jackson  for  the 
stand  he  took  against  nullification, 
led  him  to  join  the  Democrats.  Being 
strongly  opposed  to  slavery,  how- 
ever, he  afterward  became'  a Free 
Boiler.  During  the  war  lie  was  a 
Republican,  but  not  agreeing  with  the  party  in  their 
reconstruction  policy  and  their  impeachment  of 
Pres.  Johnson,  he  withdrew  and  joined  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  of  which  lie  has  since  been  a member. 
He  represented  Lewiston  in  the  legislature  in  1853 
and  1857,  and  was  in  the  state  senate  in  1855.  Tn 


1808  he  was  Democratic  candidate  for  congressman. 
Iu  1871  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Lewiston,  lx-ingthc 
first  Democrat  to  hold  that  office.  In  1878  ho  re- 
ceived the  Democratic  nomination  for  governor. 
There  was  no  election  by  the  jieople,  neither  of  the 
three  candidates  in  the  field  receiving  a majority  of 
votes,  ami  the  legislature,  at  the  beginning  of  its 
session  in  1879,  chose  Dr.  Garcclon  governor.  He 
discharged  the  duties  of  the  position  with  good 
judgment,  firmness,  ami  dignity.  In  the  municipal 
and  industrial  progress  of  his  native  city  I)r.  Gnrcc- 
lon  has  been  a prominent  figure.  He  built  the  first 
mill  in  Lewiston,  nnd  was  influential  in  obtaining 
railroad  connections  for  the  city.  He  was  the  first 
man  to  establish  a newspaper  there — starting  the 
Lewiston  “Journal  "in  1847.  It  was  largely  through 
his  efforts  that  Androscoggin  county  was  formed, 
and  tho  county -seat  located  at  Auburn.  He  basal- 
ways  kept  up  his  interest  in  agriculture,  and  has  a 
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fine  farm  in  the  northern  part  of  Lewiston.  Dr. 
Garcelon  1ms  been  twice  married:  first,  to  Ann  Au- 
gusta Pbilpot,  of  Somerset,  N.  H.,  by  whom  he  had 
three  sous  mid  a daughter;  his  first  wife  died  in  De- 
cember, 1857.  On  Jan.  13,  1859,  he  married  Olivia 
N.  Spear  of  Rockland.  Me.,  who  died  some  years  ago, 
leaving  one  daughter. 


DAVIS,  Daniel  Franklin,  thirtv-first  governor 
of  Maine  (1880-81),  was  born  in  Freedom,  Me., 
Sept.  13,  1843.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Moses  Frank- 
lin Davis,  was  a minister  of  the  Christian  Church, 
in  charge  of  several  small  societies  of  that  faith  at 
and  neai  Freedom.  His  mother  Mary  French,  daugh- 
ter of  a minister  of  the  Christian  denomination,  was 
related  to  the  Brewsters  and  Frenches  of  the  old  col- 
ony of  Massachusetts  Buy.  Young  Davis  received 
his  education  in  the  common  schools  of  Stetson,  to 
which  town  his  father  removed  in  1854;  but  this  was 
effectively  supplemented  by  home  study,  in  which 
his  father  and  mother  assisted  him.  ' His  family 
being  in  limited  circumstances,  he  had  to  engage  at 
work  on  the  farm,  at  home,  and  elsewhere;  but  anx- 
ious to  fit  himself  for  a profession,  be  kept  up  his 
Studies,  and  effect'd  an  entrance  at  the  Hast  Corinth 
Academy  in  1803.  A company  of  troops  being 
raised  at’ his  old  home,  lie  left  school,  and  enlisted 
as  a private  soldier  in  October,  18(53,  and  served 
until  the  close  of  the  war. 
Having  kept  up  his  studies 
while  m camp,  lie  now  en- 
tered the  academy  at  Cor- 
inna,  and  later,  the  Kent’s 
llill  Seminary.  During  this 
time  lie  taught  school  in  win- 
ter, and  had  private  instruc- 
tion from  Prof.  Sawyer  of 
the  Corinna  Academy.  In 
1807  Mr.  Davis  began  io  read 
law  with  Lewis  Barker, 
then  a resident  of  Stetson, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
ofthe  state  in  1808.  He  be- 
gan to  practice  in  East  Cor- 
inth in  1809,  and  after  hold- 
ing some  local  offices  and 
taking  active  part  in  the  can- 
vasses of  the  Republican 
party  from  time  to  time,  was  elected  to  the  lower 
house  of  the  state  legislature  in  1874.  He  represented 
Penobscot  county  in  the  state  senate  in  1878,  and 
was  elected  governor  of  the  state  in  1879.  He  was 
renominated  in  1880,  lmt  owing  to  the  fusion  of  the 
Greenback  and  Democratic  parties,  was  defeated  in 
a very  close  contest  by  130  votes.  In  1881  he  en- 
tered into  partnership  with  Charles  A.  Baily  of 
Oldtown.  at  Bangor,  and  has  since  devoted  himself 
to  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  was  subse- 
quently collector  of  customs  for  the  port  of  Bangor 
for  four  vears.  While  stil!  practicing  law,  much  of  his 
time  is  devoted  to  t be  management  of  timber  lands 
in  the  state.  Gov.  Davis  was  married  in  East  Cor- 
inth, Jan.  1,  1867,  to  Laura,  only  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam Goodwin,  of  that  place.  Eight  children  were 
born  to  them,  five  sous  and  three  daughters. 


FLAISTED,  Harris  Merrill,  thirty-second 
governor  of  Maine  (1881-83),  was  born  in  Jeffer- 
son. N.  II.,  Nov.  2,  1828.  He  was  the  son  of  Dea- 
con William  and  Nancy  (Merrill)  Plaisted.  and  with 
his  five  brothers  and  three  sisters,  received  the  train- 
ing to  be  derived  from  parents  who,  though  not  rich 
in  worldly  goods,  were  so  in  industry  and  piety. 
Deacon  Plaisted  was  sixth  in  descent  from  Capt. 
Roger  Plaisted,  slain,  with  two  sons,  at  Kitterv  by 
the  Indians  in  King  Philip's  War.  Other  noted 
names  in  the  genealogical  line  are  Col.  John  Plais- 
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ted,  twenty  years  associate  and  chief  justice  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  Judge  Samuel  Plaisted,  Deacon 
William’s  father.  Until  the  age  of  seventeen,  Har- 
ris M.  Plaisted  remained  at  home,  working  on  the 
farm  and  attending  the  district  school;  for  the  next 
three  years  he  attended  academies,  spring  and  fall, 
and  taught  in  the  winter.  lie  entered  Watervllle 
College  in  1849,  being  graduated  in  1853.  While  in 
college  he  taught  the  village  school,  was  principal  of 
the  Waterville  Liberal  Institute,  and  superintendent 
of  schools,  elected  by  the  town 
for  three  years.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  the  Albany  Law  School 
in  1855.  winning  the  first  prize. 

He  studied  one  year  in  Ban- 
gor, with  A.  W.  Paine,  and 
in  1856  begun  to  practice  law 
there.  He  was  a member  of 
Gov.  Lot  M.  Morrill's  staff  for 
three  years — 1858.  1859,  and 
i860.  After  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  war,  he  enlisted  (Au- 
gust, 1851)  in  the  11th  Maine, 
lie  was  commissioned  lieuten- 
ant-colonel Oct.  30.  18(51,  and 
colonel.  Mav  12.  1862.  During 
the  peninsular  campaign  of  1862 
lie  took  part,  as  commander 
of  his  regiment,  in  the  siege  of 
Yorktown,  the  battles  of  Wil- 
liamsburg, Fair  Oaks,  and  tiie  “ Seven  Days’  Bat- 
tles.” He  commanded  his  brigade  in  the  siege  of 
Charleston  in  1863,  and  in  the  campaign  of  1 8(54-05 
against  Richmond  and  Petersburg.  In  this  cam- 
paign his,  “ The  Iron  Brigade,"  lost,  in  killed  and 
wounded,  in  fifty-nine  days  of  fighting,  1,385  men 
out  of  2.(598.  During  his  term  of  servico  his  eom- 
itiaud  never  moved  to  the  front  without  him.  He  was 
twice  promoted  by  the  president  for  •*  gallant  and 
meritorious  conduct  in  the  field,"  and  he  received  the 
highest  commendation  from  Gen.  Terry,  his  corps 
commander,  and  Maj.-Gen.  Foster,  his  di  vision  com* 
mauder.  His  popularity  umong  his  soldiers,  and  the 
esteem  in  which  they  held  him,  was  shown  by  a 
resolution  forwarded  to  him  by  one  of  his  regiments 
after  his  return  to  Maine.  In  May,  18(55,  lie  re- 
turned to  the  practice  of  law  at  Bnngor.  In  1867-68 
he  represented  that  city  in  the  legislature;  in  tiio  lat- 
ter year  lie  was  delegate-at-large  to  the  national  con- 
vention of  his  party,  lie  was  three  times  elected 
attorney-general  of  Maine — in  1873,  1874.  and  1875, 


and  mndc  a notable  record.  He  was  a member  of 
the  forty  fourth  congress,  but  declined  a renomina- 
tion. In  1880  he  was  nominated  for  governor  of 
Maine  by  the  Democrats  and  Greenbackers,  nud  was 
elected  in  a close  contest  for  a two  years’  term.  In 
1888  and  1889  he  wns  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
the  U.  S.  senate.  In  1866  Gen.  Plaisted  delivered  a 
very  aide  oration  at  the  laving  of  the  corner-stone 
of  Memorial  Hall,  Colby  University.  Since  July, 
1883,  he  has  been  editor  of  '*  The  New  Age,”  at 
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Augusta,  Me.  He  lias  been  twice  married:  first. 
Sept.  21.  1858,  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  Chase  P.  Ma- 
son of  Watcrville.  Three  sons  were  boru  to  them, 
Harold  M.,  a graduate  of  Maine  Slate  College.  1881, 
and  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  1882,  now  a 
patent  solicitor  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Frederick  W.,  a 
graduate  of  Si.  Johnsbury  Academy,  and  since 
1885,  one  of  the  editors  and  proprietors  of  “ The 
New  Age";  and  Ralph  P.,  a graduate  of  Rowdoiu 
College,  1894.  Mrs.  Plaisted  died  Oct  25,  1875,  aud 
Sept.  27,  1881,  the  general  married  Mablc  True, 
daughter  of  Francis  W.  Hill,  of  Exeter.  One 
daughter  has  been  born  to  them. 

ROBIE,  Frederick,  thirty-third  governor  of 
Maine  (1883-87),  was  born  in  Gorliam,  Me.,  Aug.  12, 
1822.  On  both  sides  he  is  descended  from  the  best 
English  blood,  his  father's  ancestors  having  come 
from  England  in  1800.  and  his  mother's,  the  Lin- 
colns, in  1687.  His  father.  Toppan  Robie,  born  in 
Candin,  N.  II.,  Jan.  27,  1782. 
came  to  Gorham  at  the  age 
of  seventeen,  and  became  a 
prominent  business  man  and 
influential  citizen  there.  He 
was  six  times  a representative 
to  (be  Massachusetts  legisla- 
ture before  Maine  became  a 
state,  and  was  a member  of 
the  first  two  Maine  legislatures, 
and  of  Gov,  Kent's  council  in 
1857.  He  married,  for  bis 
second  wife,  Sarah  Thaxter 
Lincoln,  a distant  relative  of 
Gen.  Benjamin  Lincoln,  the 
revolutionary  officer,  and  of 
Gov.  Ixivi  Lincoln  of  Massachu- 
setts and  Gov.  Enoch  Lincoln 
of  Maine.  To  Toppan  and 
Sarah  Robie  were  born  three 
sons,  with  the  youngest  of  whom  we  arc  at  present 
concerned.  Frederick  Robie  fitted  for  college  at 
Gorham  Academy  and  under  private  tutorship,  and 
was  graduated  at  Rowdoiu  College  in  1841,  at  theago 
of  nineteen.  The  same  year  he  went  South,  and  was 
principal  of  academics  in  Georgia  and  Florida. 
Having  decided  to  be  a physician,  he  studied  medi- 
cine in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  in  Phila- 
delphia, receiving  his  degree  of  M.D.  in  1844.  lie 
began  practicing  at  Biddeford,  Me.,  in  April,  1844, 
uud  continued  until  May,  1855.  He  then  removed 
to  Waldoboro’,  Me.,  where  lie  practiced  very  suc- 
cessfully for  three  years.  In  1858  lie  returned  to  bis 
native  town  of  Gorham.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war  be  was  a member  of  the  executive  council 
of  Gov.  Israel  Washburn  ; this  position  lie  resigned 
to  accept  from  Pres.  Lincoln  the  appointment  of 
additional  paymaster  of  U.  S,  volunteers.  During 
the  (i ret  two  years  of  the  war  lie  was  with  the  army 
of  the  Potomac,  and  in  1868  was  stationed  in  Boston 
as  chief  paymaster  of  the  department  of  Now  Eng- 
land. In  1864  he  was  transferred  to  the  department 
of  the  Gulf,  where  he  remained  fur  more  than  a year. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  ordered  to  Maine  to 
superintend  the  final  payment  of  the  soldiers  of  that, 
state.  For  his  services  lie  received  the  brevet  of 
lieutenant-colonel.  Nov.  24.  1865.  In  1866-67  in*  was 
a member  of  the  Maine  senate,  and  bus  ten  times 
represented  his  native  town  in  the  legislature.  In 
1872  and  1876  he  was  speaker  of  tlx*  house.  He  was 
a member  of  tin*,  executive  council  of  Gov.  Davis  in 
1880,  and  of  Gov.  Plaisted  in  1881-83.  In  1882  lie 
was  nominated  for  governor  by  the  Republicans,  and 
elected  by  a plurality  of  nearly  9, (MM),  which  was 
largely  increased  in  1884,  when  he  was  re-elected. 
Politically.  Gov.  Robie  has  always  been  a Republican 
since  the  formation  of  tbe  party*  F'roin  1808  to  1873 


be  was  an  active  member  of  the  Republican  state 
committee.  In  1872  be  was  a delegate  to  the  Na- 
tional convention  that  nominated  Gen.  Grant  for  bis 
second  term.  In  1878  he  was  appointed  one  of  tbe 
commissioners  to  tbe  Paris  Exposition,  aud  remained 
abroad  a year.  He  has  been  identified  with  many 
business  enterprises,  is  a director  of  the  Portland  and 
Rochester  Railroad  Co.,  of  the  Union  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co. , and  of  the  First  National  Bank,  Port- 
land ; of  this  last  institution  be  is  also  president.  He 
isn  prominent  member  of  the  G.  A.  It.  In  agricul- 
tural pursuits  he  has  always  been  greatly  interested, 
and  for  eight  years,  from  1881,  was  worthy  master  of 
the  Maine  State  Grange.  Gov.  Robie  was  married, 
Nov.  27,  1847,  to  Olivia  M.  Priest  of  Biddeford. 
Four  children,  three  daughters  aud  one  sou,  have 
been  born  to  them. 


BOD  WELL,  Joseph  Robinson,  thirty-fourth 
governor  of  Maine  (1887),  and  business  man.  was 
born  iu  Methuen,  Mass.,  that  portion  now  embraced 
lit  the  city  of  Lawrence,  June  18,  1818.  His  father, 
Joseph  Bod  well,  owned  a small  farm,  and  Iteing  in 
poor  circumstances,  young  Joseph  went  to  live  with 
Patrick  Fleming,  in  the  town  of  Methuen  proper, 
where  ho  worked  on  the  farm.  He  received  little 
education  in  the  district  school,  and  at  tbe  age  of 
sixteen  hired  out  for  $6  a mouth  as  a farm  band. 
A year  later  he  began  to  attend  school  in  the  daytime 
and  to  work  at  the  trade  of  shoemaking  nights  and 
mornings,  often  working  far  into  the  night.  In  1838 
he  bought  a farm  at  West  Methuen,  in  company 
with  his  father,  aud  they  worked  it  together  for  ten 
yea  re.  When  the  improvements  were  begun  on  tbe 
Merrimac  river  at  Lawrence,  young Bndwell  hauled 
the  stone  for  the  building  of  the  dam  from  Pelham, 
N.  H.,  where  it  was  quarried.  This  was  tbe  begin- 
ning of  those  extensive  op- 
erations in  the  stone  business, 
with  which  he  was  after- 
ward identified.  In  1852,  in 
company  with  Moses  Web- 
ster, lie  went  into  the  busi- 
ness on  bis  own  account,  be- 
ginning operations  on  Fox 
Island,  Vinalhaven,  with  one 
yoke  of  oxen,  which  be  drove, 
tended,  mid  shod  himself.  This 
was  a most  admirable  loca- 
tion and  the  quality  of  granite 
very  fine.  The  stone  would 
be  lifted  into  tbe  bold  of  a ves- 
sel, and  carried  to  New  York, 

Boston,  ami  other  points  at 
a cost  which  delicti  com- 
petition. Business  increased 
so  rapidly,  that  in  time  a 
corporation  was  formed,  with  Mr.  Bod  well  as  presi- 
dent and  general  manager,  and  the  granite  works  at 
Vinalhaven  became  tbe  largest  and  most  successful 
in  the  country.  Some  of  the  finest  government  aud 
public  buildings  in  the  country  were  built  from 
stone  cut  at  Fox  Island  quarries.  In  1866  he  re- 
moved to  Hallowed,  Me.,  and  opened  the  Hallowed 
quarries.  This  granite  is  much  lighter  in  color,  more 
easily  worked,  and  more  suited  to  the  lighter  styles 
of  architecture  and  monumental  work.  The  great 
statue  of  Liberty,  which  surmounts  the  Pilgrim's 
Monument  at  Plymouth  Rock,  was  cut  at  the  Hallo- 
well  quarries.  Mr.  Bod  well  was  engaged  iu  other 
large  enterprises.  He  purchased  a large  farm,  and 
ongaged  in  stock-breeding  and  stock  raising;  was 
in  ice  and  lumbering  operations  on  tbe  Kennebec;  pro- 
jector and  president  of  Bod  well  Water  Power  Co.  at 
Ohitown;  and  in  several  railroad  otwrations.  all  of 
which  were  most  successful.  He  took  no  part  in  pol- 
itics, beyond  wbat  is  incumbent  upon  a good  cit- 
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izen.  but  was  for  two  yours  mayor  of  Hullowcll  and 
a representative  in  the  city  legislature.  In  1880  lie 
was  a delegate  to  the  Republican  convention  at  Chi- 
cago. In  188*1  he  was  nominated  for  governor  of 
Maine,  much  against  his  will,  and  was  elected.  Dur- 
ing the  short  term  of  his  administration  he  con- 
ducted the  business  of  the  stale  in  a manner  highly 
satisfactory  to  his  constilutcnls.  -Mr.  Hod  well  never 
forgot  the  struggles  of  his  own  early  life,  and  his 
sympathy  and  help  were  always  extended  to  those 
similarly  situated.  Generous,  warm-hearted,  and 
broad-minded,  lie  was  no  less  lovable  than  he  was 
energetic  and  enterprising,  and  his  death  was  widely 
lamented,  lie  died  at  his  home  in  Hallow  cl  I,  Dec. 
15,  1887. 

MARBLE,  S.  S.,  thirty-fifth  governor  of  Maine 
(1887-89).  (See  index). 

BURLEIGH,  Edwin  C. , thirty-sixth  governor 
of  Maine (1889-93).  (See  Vol.  I.,  p.  429.) 

CLEAVES,  Henry  B. , thirty-seventh  governor 
of  Maine  (1893-  ),  was  born  in  Bridgtou  in  1840, 
and  educated  in  the  common  schools  and  at  the  acad- 
emy. He  attended  school  in  the  fall  and  spring, 
working  on  the  farm  in  summer,  and  in  the  woods, 
cutting  and  hauling  wood  ami  lumlier,  in  winter. 
He  enlisted  in  the  summer  of  18112  in  company  H, 
23d  Maine  volunteers,  a regiment  of  nine  months' 
men.  It  was  expected  at  that  time,  when  the  govern 
incut  called  for  nine-months' 
men,  that  the  rebellion  would 
be  crushed  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  of  service. 
Young  Cleaves  served  during 
the  first  enlistment  with  his 
regiment  at  Poolsviile,  on  the 
Potomac,  and  at  Harper’s 
Ferry,  mid  was  advanced  to  or- 
derly sergeant.  The  regiment 
was  mustered  out  of  service  in 
the  following  July,  by  reason 
of  the  expiration  of  the  term 
of  service.  Sergt,  Cleaves  at 
once  re  enlisted  for  three  years, 
and  was  appointed  first  lieu- 
tenant of  company  F,  ami  a 
purl  ion  of  the  time  was  in 
command  of  company  K,  the 
officers  of  the  latter  company 
having  been  either  killed  or  dis- 
abled in  action.  The  regiment  was  sent  to  New  Or- 
leans and  attached  to  the  armv  in  the  department 
of  the  Gulf.  He  participated  in  various  engage- 
ments under  Gen.  Hanks,  and  in  the  Reel  river  ex- 
pedition, and  was  with  CoL  Fessenden's  regiment  at 
Mansfield,  Pleasant  Hill,  and  Cane  River  Crossing, 
Col.  Fessenden  losing  his  leg  in  the  latter  action 
while  the  regiment  was  making  a brilliant  charge. 
The  30th  suffered  severely.  At  the  close  of  the 
campaign  in  Louisiana,  Lieut.  Cleaves’s  regiment  was 
transferred  to  Virginia,  and  he  served  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  war  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac  and 
in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  under  Gen.  Sheridan. 
He  was  mustered  out  of  service  at  the  close  of  the 
war.  and  offered  a commission  in  the  regular  army 
by  Sec.  Stanton,  but  declined.  He  made  a notable 
reputation  for  personnl  valor,  and,  as  it  was  feelingly 
remarked  by  one  of  his  command,  “a  braver  and 
better  officer  never  drew  a sword.  ” M r.  Cleaves 's  first 
vote  for  president  was  cast  for  Abraham  Lincoln  while 
he  was  still  inactive  service  in  Virginia,  in  18(14.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  his  home  in 
Bridgtou,  and  worked  for  two  years  in  a sash  and 
blind  factory  and  lumlier  yard.  In  January,  18*58, 
he  began  the  study  of  law,  and  in  September  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  He  formed  a copartnership, 
and  pracliced  in  Bath  for  nliout  a year,  when  lie  re- 
moved to  Portland.  Mr.  Cleaves  was  a member  of 


the  legislature  in  1876-77,  nnd  ebuirmon  of  the  ju- 
diciary committee.  In  1877  he  was  elected  city 
solicitor,  nnd  during  his  two  years  of  office  tried 
many  important  eases.  In  1880  lie  was  made  attor- 
ney-general of  the  state,  and  was  twice  re  elected, 
serving  five  years.  During  the  first  year  he  was  in- 
strumental in  securing  the  passage  by  the  legislature 
of  a new  tax  act  relative  to  the  taxation  of  railroad 
and  telegraph  companies,  designed  to  procure  more 
revenue  to  the  state  from  those  sources.  The 
taxes  were  duly  assessed  against  these  corj>ora- 
tions ; the  railroads  refused  to  pay,  and  suits 
were  brought.  The  cases  were  carried  to  a suc- 
cessful termination  by  Mr.  Cleaves,  nnd  all  decider* 
in  favor  of  the  state,  nearly  $100, 000  being  subse- 
quently paid  into  the  state  treasury  resulting  from 
this  litigation.  During  his  term  of  office  as  attorney- 
general,  he  was  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  some 
eighteen  murder  cases.  Among  the  more  notable 
was  the  case  of  Wallace  nnd  Benjamin  Chadbourno 
at  Dover,  for  the  murder  of  Alvin  Watson,  the  trial 
occupying  some  three  weeks,  and  in  which  Byron 
Chadbourno,  a celebrated  deaf-mute,  figured  prom- 
inently. Mr.  Cleaves  is  a prominent  member  of  the 
G.  A.  R.  and  the  Maine  State  Veteran  Association. 
In  the  practice  of  his  profession,  ami  in  matters  of 
charity,  he  has  always  shown  a great  friendship  for 
the  "old  soldier.”  His  defense  of  William  T.  Best, 
in  the  extradition  proceedings  brought  against  him 
by  the  province  of  New  Brunswick,  excited  great  in- 
terest. Best  served  in  the  American  navy,  and  it 
was  claimed  at  the  time  Unit  ho  was  the  first  sailor 
who  had  lost  a leg  in  the  service.  After  his  dis- 
charge from  the  navy  lie  settled  on  CnmpobeUo 
Island.  He  was  a memlier  of  the  G.  A.  R,  post 
at  East  port.  In  October.  1888,  he  had  a con- 
troversy with  Edward  M.  Batson,  a resident  of 
Cnnipobcllo  Island,  and  during  the  conlrovcry  Best 
drew  his  revolver  and  fired  at  Batson,  woundinghim 
in  the  face.  Best  took  his  boat  and  rowed  to  the 
American  side,  landing  ut  East  port,  followed  by 
Batson's  father,  armed  with  ritlcs,  who  kept  up  a 
constant  fire  upon  Best.  Best,  standing  in  the  stern 
of  his  boat,  returned  this  fin;  with  a small  revolver 
which  he  had  with  him,  but  his  shots  fell  short. 
The  officers  at  New  Brunswick  commenced  extradi- 
tion proceedings  against  Best  in  the  district  court  of 
the  United  States  at  Portland,  charging  that  he  at- 
tempted “feloniously  and  of  malice  aforethought  ” to 
kill  Edward  M.  Batson.  At  the  request  of  the  East- 
port  G.  A.  R.  post,  Mr.  Cleaves  appeared  for  Best. 
The  commissioner  before  whom  the  case  was  heard, 
after  a protracted  healing,  committed  Best  to  jail, 
certified  the  proceedings  to  Washington,  and  a war- 
rant was  issued  by  the  stale  department  for  the  sur- 
render of  Best  and  his  return  to (’ampobello  Island  for 
trial  there.  The  officer  arrived  from  New  Brunswick 
to  take  Best  back  to  (.'ampobello,  but  Mr.  Cleaves 
applied  for  a writ  of  habeas  corpus,  claiming  that  the 
prisoner  was  illegally  detained  ; that  the  proceed- 
ings before  the  commissioner  were  void  ; that  the 
warrant  issued  by  the  secretary  at  Washington  was 
illegal,  nnd  that  no  authority  existed  under  the  t reaty 
for  the  surrender  to  the  authorities  at  New  Bruns- 
wick. Best,  who  had  been  confined  in  jail  about 
sixty  days,  was  brought  into  court  and,  after  a pro- 
tracted hearing,  was  discharged,  to  t he  great  satisfac- 
tion of  his  old  comrades,  as  well  as  his  counsel,  Mr. 
Cleaves,  lie  returned  to  Eastport  nnd  has  since 
lived  there,  in  sight  of  Campobello.  Gov.  Cleaves 
attends  High  Street  Congregational  Church.  He  is 
generous  and  charitable,  although  a man  of  modemto 
means.  He  is  tall,  has  a manly  figure,  a military 
bearing,  and  altogether  a notable  appearance.  He 
is  a good  citizen,  a genial  gentleman,  and  Portland 
was  proud  to  present  to  the  state  such  an  able  chief 
magistrate. 
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HAYDEN,  Hezekiah  Sidney,  capitalist,  was 
born  in  Haydens,  Windsor,  Conn.,  Jan.  29,  1816,  a 
descendant  of  the  seventh  generation  from  William 
Ilayden,  who  came  from  IJovonshiro,  England,  to 
Windsor,  about  the  year  1040,  and  from  whom  have 
descended  many  whose  names  arc  familar  in  the 
early  history  of  Connecticut.  Obtaining  his  early 
education  in  the  district  school,  he  cutcrcd  a country 
store  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  two  years  later  ho 
joined  his  elder  brother  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  apply- 
ing himself  with  such  energy  to  his  business,  that  on 
the  retirement  of  his  brother,  in  1843,  he  took  charge 
of  the  business  himself,  and  conducted  it  successfuly 
for  about  fifteen  years.  During  Mr.  Hayden's  resi- 
dence in  Charleston  he  came  in  daily  contact  with 
slavery,  a subject  which  was  then 
discussed  with  strong  feeling  both 
''v  North  and  South,  and  while  his  feel- 
ings revolted  against  it,  he  believed 
the  blacks  were  belter  provided  for 
~ and  happier  than  they  would  he  if  left 
to  their  own  resources  and  therefore 
lie  deprecated  the  denunciation  of  the 
South  by  the  abolitionists.  He  en- 
listed in  many  public  enterprises  for 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  blacks, 
both  slave  and  free,  being  for  consid- 
erable time  superintendent  of  a negro 
Simday-sebool.  In  1843  he,  with  his 
partner,  Wm.  Gregg,  became  owner 
of  Jesse  Young,  a skilful  jewelry- 
workman.  of  the  value  of  $2,000,  and 
became  bis  full  owner  in  1840.  on  the 
retirement  of  his  partner.  Two  years 
later  be  purchased  Jesse's  entire  fam- 
ily, of  the  number  of  twelve  persons,  to  prevent  their 
separation.  They  were  subsequently  sent  to  New  Or- 
leans, and  Mr.  Hayden  entered  iuto  $10,000  bonds  to 
support  them  during  life,  and  prevent  their  ever  be- 
coming a public  charge,  and  he  madcg<H>d  his  prom- 
ise siip|>orting  his  charges  until  they  were  manumit- 
ted under  the  emancipation  proclamation.  Shortly 
after  Mr.  Hayden  returned  to  Windsor,  in  1858, 
he  erected  buildings  for  a Young  Ladies’  Insti- 
tute, which  has  been  conducted  successfully.  He 
has  served  in  both  branches  of  tlm  state  legis- 
lature; in  the  senate  in  1806,  where  lie  served  ns 
chairman  of  the  joint  siiecial  committee,  for  the  care 
and  education  of  the  orphans  of  soldiers,  and  in  the 
house  in  1808  and  1872,  where  lie  was  on  the  joint 
Htuuding  committee  on  the  school  fund.  He  was  judge 
of  probate  for  twenty-seven  years,  until  disqualified 
by  the  seventy  years  limit  set  by  law  fur  all  judicial 
officers.  lie  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  trustees 
to  select  a site  and  erect  buildings  for  a hospital  for 
the  insane;  and  lias  bad  supervision  over  the  erec- 
tion of  nearly  all  the  buildings  now  composing  the 
Connecticut  Hospital  for  the  insane  at  Middletown, 
which  cost  thestateover  $1,000,000.  He  served  on  the 
hoard  gratuitously,  voluntarily  retiring  in  July,  1889. 
lie  is  one  of  the  trustees  and  the  treasurer  of  the 
Loomis  Institute,  an  educational  institution  to  he 
established  with  its  large  fund  at  the  old  Loomis 
Homestead  in  Windsor,  Conn.  His  enterprises  and 
investments  have  added  much  to  the  growth  and 
attractiveness  of  the  historic  old  town  of  Windsor,  in 
which  he  takes  commendable  pride  as  the  home  of  his 
ancestors  from  their  early  settlement  in  this  country. 
He  bits  been  an  active  member  ami  large  contributor 
to  Grace  Episcopal  Church  in  Windsor,  of  which  be 
is  the  senior  warden.  Mr.  Hayden  married.  Oct.  9, 
1848.  Abbey  S.,  daughter  of  Co!.  James  Loomis  of 
Windsor,  a descendant  of  one  of  the  first  settlers  of 
the  town. 

POOL,  Maria  Louise,  author,  was  born  at  Rock- 
land (then  known  as  E.  Ablngton),  Mass.,  in  1845, 
daughter  of  Elias  and  Lydia  (Lane)  Pool.  She  re- 


ceived her  education  at  the  public  schools  of  her 
native  place.  Site  began  to  write  early,  and  before 
she  was  out  of  her  teens  became  a contributor  to  the 
“Galaxy”  and  other  magazines.  In  1870  she  re- 
moved to  Brooklyn,  and  after  fulfilling  an  engage- 
ment to  write  exclusively  for  a Philadelphia  paper, 
she  began  a connection’  with  the  “ Evening  Post  ” 
and  the  “Tribune,”  of  New  York,  which  laid  tlm 
foundation  of  her  reputation.  In  the  latter  |>aper 
her  sketches,  dated  from  Hansom,  were  very  favor- 
ably noticed  for  their  almost  photographic" fidelity 
to  New  England  country  life,  and  their  qualities  of 
humor  ami  pathos.  Much  of  her  journalistic  work 
has  had  a new  lease  of  life  in  hook  form,  her  pub- 
lished works  consisting  of  “ A Vacation  in  a Buggy’" 
(New  York,  1887);  "Tenting  at  Stony  Beach” (Bos- 
ton, 1888);  “Dally”  (1891);  **  Rowcny  in  Boston” 
(New  York,  1892);  "Mrs.  Keats  Bradford"  (New 
York,  1892);  "Katharine  North  "(New  York,  1893); 
"The  Two  Salomes  "(New  York,  1893);  "Out  of 
Step"  (New  York,  1894);  ami  "Against  Human 
Nature  "(New  York,  1895).  For  a few  years  Miss 
Pool  was  a resident  of  Wrentham.  Mass."  She  now- 
lives  in  her  native  town,  Rockland,  Mass. 

HAMMOND,  Edward  Payson,  evangelist, 
was  horn  in  Ellington,  Conn.,  Sept.  1,  1831.  He 
is  descended  on  his  father's  side  from  an  old  family 
who  came  to  England  with  William  the  Conqueror, 
ami  whose  name  is  registered  on  "The  Battle  Abbey 
Roll”  at  Hastings.  His  American  ancestor  was 
Thomas  Hammond  of  Ijirenham,  England,  who  ai  l 
tied  in  Hingham,  Mass.,  in  1635.  His  mother,  Es 
tlicr  Griswold,  wus  a descendant  of  Geo.  Griswold 
of  Kenilworth,  Warwickshire,  England.  Mr.  Ham- 
mond was  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1898, 
and  afterwards  studied  theology  in  tiie  "New  York 
Theological  Seminary,  and  the  Seminary  of  the  Free 
Church,  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  While  "a  student  at 
Edinburgh  his  evangelistic  work  began.  He  was 
invited  bv  the  ministry  to  hold  meetings  ami  special 
services  in  which  they  assisted  him.  Halls  were 
hired  that  would  hold  immense  audiences  and  tens 
of  thousands  who  never  entered 
the  church  were  drawn  to  these 
meetings,  and  thousands  con- 
verted. "From  1801-66  Mr.  Ham- 
mond held  meetings  in  many  of 
the  states  of  the  Union,  and  the 
cities  of  Canada.  From  Mon- 
treal, where  audiences  of  thou- 
sands assembled  nightly  to  hear 
him,  lie  went  to  New  York, 
and  was  ordained  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  that  city  as  ail  evange- 
list. In  his  teaching*  ho  was 
careful  to  stale  his  belief  in  the 
doctrine  of  God's  word,  as  far 
as  possible,  in  Bible  language, 
and  it  was  therefore  difficult 
for  anyone  to  learn  from  bis 
preaching  to  what,  denomination 
he  belonged.  In  1866  Mr.  Ham- 
mond was  married  to  Eliza  Overton  of  Towanda, 
Pa.,  a great  granddaughter  of  George  Clymer.  ouc 
of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence; 
with  her  he  visited  the  Holy  Land,  where  lie  wrote 
"Sketches  of  Palestine.”  He  traveled  through  the 
continent  of  Europe,  holding  meetings  in  Paris, 
Florence,  and  Naples.  He  spent  some  time  in  Scot- 
land and  Wales,  and  then  went  to  London,  where 
for  sixteen  weeks  he  held  meetings  in  various  parts 
of  the  city,  including  one  week  iu  Mr.  Spurgeon s 
tabernacle.  As  a direct  result  of  these  services  the 
Children's  Special  Mission  was  inaugurated.  In 
1875,  Mr.  Hammond  accompanied  by  Iris  wife,  was 
sent  by  Gen.  t).  O.  Howard  to  Alaska.  He  held 
meetings  in  Fort  Wrangle  and  other  places,  and  some 
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of  the  natives  were  converted.  Tlte  results  of  his 
work  were  published,  and  Mr.  Hammond  did  much  to 
stimulate  Christians  of  various  denominations  in  this 
country  and  in  Scotland  to  send  missionaries  there. 
The  next  year  he  held  great  meetings  for  twelve 
weeks  iu  Washington,  preaching  each  Sabbath  from 
the  steps  of  the  Capitol,  where  the  presidents  are  inuu- 
u rated  to  audiences  of  15.0(H)  to  20,000.  Wherever 
e went  the  people  througed  to  hear  him,  and  multi- 
tudes were  brought  to  Christ.  Mr.  Hammond  has 
long  been  a writer  for  religious  papers  of  various 
denominations,  and  he  is  associate  editor  of  ' ' The 
Worker.”  His  numerous  books  and  tracts  have 
been  published  by  such  houses  ns  the  London  Sun- 
day-School Union,  and  The  London  Religious  Tract 
Society,  the  Drummond  Tract  Society  of  Scotland, 
the  Baptist  Publication  Society  of  Philadelphia,  ami 
the  New  York  Tract  Society.  His  book,  ‘‘The 
Conversion  of  Children,”  has  been  translated  into 
various  languages.  Within  a few  years  it  has  ap- 
peared iu  the  Tamil  language,  spoken  by  15,000,000 
people  iu  Southern  India.  Rev.  P.  C.  Headley  in 
“ The  Reaper  and  the  Harvest,”  a book  of  550  pages, 
published  by  F.  H.  Kevell,  and  iu  London  by  Mor- 
gan & Scott,  gives  an  account  of  Mr.  Hammond's 
labors. 

CHILDS,  Henry  Warren,  lawyer,  was  born 
in  the  village  of  Belgium,  Onondaga  co.,  N.  Y., 
Nov.  24,  1848.  son  of  Philander  and  Mary  (Pres- 
ton) Childs,  whose  ancestors  came  to  America 
in  early  colonial  days,  settling  in  Massachusetts. 
His  father  became  a resident  of  Ououdugu 
county  in  1850  and  continued  to  reside  therein, 
and  mostly  engaged  in  farming  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  iu  1870,  and  in  his  seventy- 
second  year.  His  grandfather  on  his  mother's  side, 
Benjamin  Preston,  oecame  a resident  of  the  same 
county  about  the  year  1810,  and  participated  as 
a minute-man  In  the  battle  at  Fort  Oswego.  The 
subject  of  this  sketch  resided  with  his  parents  until 
reaching  his  majority,  uttcuding 
in  the  meantime  the  district  anu 
village  schools,  Falley  Seminary, 
Fulton,  N.  Y.  and  Central  Con- 
ference Seminary,  Cnzenovia, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  was  graduated 
iu  1871.  He  then  engaged  in 
teachiug  for  several  years  iu 
his  native  county.  Later  he 
took  up  the  study  of  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1881, 
at,  Syracuse  N.  Y.,  where  he 
opened  a law  office  in  the  same 
year.  He  removed,  in  1883.  to 
Fergus  Falls,  Minn.,  where  he 
continued  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. Iu  1887  lie  was  appointed 
assistant  attorney-general,  and 
took  mi  his  residence  at  St . Paul. 
In  1892  he  was  elected  attor- 
ney-general on  the  Republican  ticket,  and  in  1894  he 
was  re  elected  to  the  same  office.  He  delivered  the 
Columbian  address  before  the  Minnesota  Historical 
Society,  at  the  state  capitol  in  1892.  He  was  married 
in  1883  to  Alberta  A.,  daughter  of  Alauson  Hakes,  a 
citizen  of  his  native  count}*.  He  has  one  child,  a son, 
James  A.,  born  in  1886. 

CONLEY,  John  Wesley,  clergyman,  was  born 
near  Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  Nov.  20,  1852.  When  very 
young  his  parents  removed  to  Floyd  county.  Ia., 
then  the  western  frontier,  and  settled  upon  govern- 
ment land.  He  attended  the  district  school  in  win- 
ter, working  on  the  farm  in  summer.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  entered  the  Cedar  Valley  Seminary  at 
Osage,  la.,  where  he  remained  two  years,  teaching 
school  afterward  to  procure  the  means  to  carry  him 
through  college.  He  was  graduated  at  the  State 
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University  of  Iowa  in  1877,  with  the  degree  of  A.B. 
Three  years  later  the  same  institution  gave  him  the 
degree  of  A.M.  On  entering  college,  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  prepare  himself  for  the  legal  profession, 
but  becoming  converted  and  joining  the  Baptist 
church  during  his  Sophomore  vear,  he  decided  to  enter 
the  ministry.  During  Ills  college  life  he  was  active 
in  Christian  work,  and  preached  occasionally.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach,  and  was  pastor  of  the  Bap- 
tist Church  in  Downey,  la.,  for  one  year,  teaching 
school  at  the  same  time.  In  1881  he  entered  the  dL 
vinity  school  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  where  he 
was  graduated  iu  1881 , with  the  degree  of  B.D.  Dur- 
ing this  time  ho  preached  for  the  Baptist  Church, 
of  Hadley,  IU.,  having  been  ordained  by  a council 
of  the  church,  thus  defraying  his  exjJcnses.  Mr. 
Conley  was  married  to  Sarah  Elizalieth  daugh- 
ter of  Samuel  Clyde  of  St. 

Ansgnr,  Iu..  in  1878.  She  hud 
been  a fellow-student  with  him 
nt  college,  and  after  marriage 
took  the  theological  course  with 
him.  In  1887  Mr.  Conley  was 
called  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church  at  Joliet, 

111.,  where  he  labored  with 
marked  success  for  eight  years. 

He  was  for  three  years  pastor  at 
Oak  Park,  Chicago,  and  at  the 
same  tiineinslructorof  the  Eng- 
lish New  Testament  in  his  alma 
mater.  In  1892  he  resigned  his 
pastorate  to  accept  the  chair  of 
missions  in  thedivinityachool  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  and 
the  superintendencyof  city  mis- 
sions. In  1893  he  accepted  a call 
to  the  First  Baptist  Church  of 
St.  Paul,  Miun.,asopeningtobimafieldof  great  prom- 
ise, and  entered  nt  once  ujhiii  the  work,  which  has 
progressed  wonderfully.  As  a preacher,  Mr.  Con- 
ley magnifies  the  doctrines  of  grace,  and  is  aggress- 
ive and  evangelistic.  He  keeps  in  close  touch  with 
current  thought,  and  topics  of  interest,  and  is  active 
in  temperance  reform.  He  is  an  extensive  reader 
and  progressive  thinker,  and  has  contributed  largely 
to  religious  periodicals. 


BRUCE,  Sanders  Dewees,  soldier  and  editor, 
was  born  in  Lexington,  Ky,,  Aug.  10,  1825.  Ills 
father.  John  Bruce,  boru  1770.  in  Nortbumbcrland- 
sbire.  England,  of  Scottish  parents,  was  a direct  de- 
scendant of  Robert  Bruce,  the  most  famous  of  Scot- 
tish kings.  His  mother,  Margaret  Ross  Hutton,  was 
born  at  Gibraltar  in  1772.  Col.  S.  D.  Bruce  was  edu- 
cated in  the  Transylvania  University  at  Lexington, 
Ky.,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1846.  In  1848  he  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  business,  which  he  continued  un- 
til the  opening  of  the  civil  war,  when,  being  a staunch 
Union  ninn.  he  offered  h is  services  to  the  government, 
and  was  appointed  inspector* general  of  the  Union 
Home  Guard  of  Kentucky.  lie  was  subsequently  in- 
strumental in  haviuglbedcpariment  of  the  Cumber- 
land established,  and  it  was  due  to  bis  efforts  that  the 
army  of  the  West  secured  the  services  of  its  two 
eminent  commanders,  Gens.  William  T.  Shennau 
and  George  H.  Thomas.  He  recruited  the  famous 
20th  regiment,  Kentucky  infantry  volunteers,  of 
which  he  was  elected  colonel.  While  in  com- 
mund  of  the  {>ost  at  Smithland,  Ky.,  he  built  the 
fortifications  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cumberland  river. 
He  was  afterward  ordered  to  Louisville,  Ky., 
and  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  22d  brigade, 
Gen.  Nelson’s  division,  army  of  the  Cumber- 
land, marching  at  its  head  in  the  rapid  advance 
to  the  battle  field  of  Shiloh.  His  brigade  was  the 
first  iu  the  army  to  take  part  in  that  critical  battle, 
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crossing  the  river  under  Are  on  tlie  evening  of  Sun- 
day, Apr.  6, 1862,  to  the  relief  of  Gen.  Grant’s  beaten 
and  disheartened  army.  In  tins  battle  Col.  Bruce 
was  injured  by  the  fading  of  his  horse,  and  went  ou 
sick  leave  to  Louisville,  Ky.  On  his  recovery  lie  was 
assigned  by  Gen.  Buell  to  the  command  of  the  jKist 
at  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  with  orders  to  keep  open 
the  line  of  communication  at  that  point,  and  there  he 
directed  the  construction  of  the  almost  impregnable 
fortifications  on  College  Hill.  Later,  as  commander 
of  tho  provisional  brigade,  he  was  ordered  to  Clarks- 
ville, Tenu.,  and  cleared  the  obstructions  from  the 
Cumberland  river  below  Fort  Donelsoti,  thus  opening 
water  communication  with  Nashville.  He  was 
subsequently  placed  in  command  of  the  post  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  forwarding  supplies  aud  troops 
to  Gen.  George  H.  Thomas,  ami  was  of  great 
assistance  to  him  in  winning  the  important  bat- 
tle of  Nashville.  Gen.  Sherman  recommended 
his  promotion  to  brigadier- general,  which  was 
warmly  endorsed  by  Gen. 
Grant;  but.  in  view  of  Sec'y 
Stanton’s  prejudice  to  South- 
ern men,  the  recommendation 
was  never  forwarded.  In  the 
summer  of  1864  Col.  Bruce 
was  obliged  to  withdraw  from 
the  service,  on  account  of 
heart-trouble,  and  having  re- 
signed his  commission,  went  to 
New  York  city.  There,  after 
a period  of  recuperation,  lie 
founded,  Aug.  5,  1805,  the 
widely-known  sporting  jour- 
nal. "Turf.  Field  aud ‘Farm.” 
which  is  still  under  his  edi- 
torial control.  Iu  this  field 
Col.  Bruce  was  thoroughly  at 
home,  beiug  at  that  time,  and 
ever  since,  the  best  living  au- 
thority upon  the  pedigree  aud 
genealogy  of  thoroughbred  horses,  and  in  all  maud's 
relating  to  the  turf  and  field  sports.  He  is  author 
and  compiler  of  the  " American  Stud  Book,”  of 
which  six  volumes  have  been  issued;  and  hits  pub- 
lished "The  Horse-Breoder’9  Guide  and  Hand- 
Book,”  and  "The  Thoroughbred  Horst!.”  Col. 
Bruce  is  a member  of  the  Coney  Islam!  Jockey 
Club,  in  whose  purposes  and  welfare  he  takes  much 
interest.  He  also  belongs  to  the  American  Geo- 
graphical Society,  and  other  sporting  and  social  or- 
ganizations in  New  York  city,  where  he  still  resides. 

KEPHART,  Horace,  librarian,  was  bora  at 
East  Salem,  Juniata  CO.,  I’enn. , Sept.  8.  1862.  He 
was  a descendant  of  Nicholas  Kcplmrt.  a Swiss,  who 
emigrated  to  Pennsylvania  in  1747.  He  was  graduated 
at  Lebanon  Valley  College  in  187 A,  and  afterwards 
took  a postgraduate  course  in  Boston  and  Cornell 
Universities.  Iu  the  winter  of  1884  he  went  abroad, 
spending  most  of  his  time  in  Italy,  preparing  a 
bibliography  of  Petrarch  from  the  materials  collected 
by  Willard  Flake.  Upon  his  return  to  America,  he 
was  for  a short  time  in  the  library  of  Bulgers  Col- 
lege. and  afterwards  s|>eiit  four  years  in  that  of  Yale 
University.  In  18A0  he  accepted  the  position  of  li- 
brarian in  the  Mercantile  Library,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  He 
is  u valued  coutributortopcrhxficals  ou  historical  and 
bibliographical  subjects.  The  library,  under  his  man- 
agement. promises  to  become  one  of  the  best  equipped 
in  the  West.  He  is  yet  but  a young  man,  amt  is  des- 
tined to  become  pre-eminent  in  the  ranks  of  his  pro- 
fession. As  a classifier  of  books,  he  is  unequaled. 

CROSS,  Judson  Nowell,  lawyer,  was  bnm  in 
the  town  of  Philadelphia.  Jefferson  co.,  N.  Y.,  Jan. 
16,  1888,  son  of  Hcv.  Gorham  Cross,  Congregational 
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minister  of  Richville,  N.  Y.  His  mother  was  Sophia 
Murdock  of  Townshend,  Vt.  When  the  son  was 
seventeen  years  old  he  entered  Oberlin  College, 
Ohio.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  be  enlisted 
in  company  C.  7th  Ohio  iufantry,  composed  of  Ober- 
lin  students,  and  was  elected  first  lieutenant  Apr.  29. 
1861;  was  with  his  regiment  through  the  several 
campaigns  in  West  Virginia  in  1861.  At  the  battle 
of  Cross  Lanes  iu  West  Virginia,  Aug.  26,  1861,  he 
was  severely  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  but  was 
afterward  recaptured  by  Maj.  R.  B.  Hayes,  at  the 
battleof  Caruifex  Ferry, Va.,  Apr.  10. 1861.  On  Nov. 
25,  1861,  he  was  promoted  to  captain.  He  went  to 
Cleveland.  0.,  as  a recruiting  officer,  nnd  rejoined 
his  regiment  early  iu  1808,  at  Dumfries,  Va.  On  Sept. 
11,  1862,  nt  Oberlin,  O.,  he  married  Clara  Steele 
Norton,  a descendant  of  John  Steele,  the  leader  of 
the  founders  of  Connecticut.  In  1863  he  was  com- 
missioned first  lieutenant  in  the  5th  veteran  reserve 
corps,  and  afterward  captain  by  Pres.  Lincoln.  He 
commanded  the  military  post  at  Madison,  Ind.,  witii 
six  companies  of  infantry,  remaining  until  April, 
1864,  when  he  was  made  adjutant-general  of  the 
military  district  of  Indiana  at  Indianapolis,  and  was 
ordered  to  Kentucky  during  3lorgau's  raid.  In 
July,  1864,  he  was  appointed  assistant  provost 
marshal  ou  the  staff  of  the  military  governor  of 
Washington,  ami  in  November,  1864,  provost  marshal 
of  Georgetown,  D.  C.,  and  soon  after  special  muster- 
ing officer,  to  muster  for  pay  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  the 
18,000  returned  prisoners  of  war  from  Andersonville. 
He  was  honorably  discharged  March  16,  1865,  and 
studied  law  at  Columbia  Col- 
lege Law  School,  and  at  the  Al- 
bany Law  School,  graduating 
in  the  spring  of  1866.  lie  com- 
menced the  practice  of  law  at 
Lyons.  Ia.. where  for  about  ten 
years  he  was  a partner  of  A.  R. 

Cotton,  M.C. ; was  the  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Lyons  in  1871; 
went  to  Minneapolis  in  Octo- 
ber, 1875.and  formed  a law  part- 
nership with  his  old  classmate. 

Judge  II.  G.  Ilicks.  He  was 
three  tinieselected  city  attorney 
of  Minneapolis,  and  held  the  of- 
fice from  1883  to  1887.  He  was 
the  author  of  the  famous  aud 
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and  charter  provision  of  Miunc-  **  £ w* 

apolis,  which  he  maintained  in 
the  courts, which  limits  the  licensing  of  saloons  to  the 
immediate  business  centre  of  tlie  city,  about  one- 
twelfth  of  the  territory,  where  the  saloons  can  be 
actively  watched  by*  tlie  police.  Tin's  was  pro- 
nounced bv  Archbishop  Ireland  the  best  repressive 
license  ordinance  yet  devised.  He  brought  suits, 
also  pioneers  of  their  kind,  and  compelled  the  rail- 
roads passing  through  the  city  to  depress  their  tracks 
about  fourteen  feet,  and  build  iron  bridges  over  four 
of  the  principal  avenues  of  the  city.  He  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  legislature  a member  of  the  first 
Board  of  park  commissioners  of  Minneapolis  in 
1883 ; and  in  1885  Gov.  Hubbard  appoiuted  him 
a commissioner  to  represent  Minnesota  at  the 
funeral  of  Gen.  Grant  in  New  York.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  board  of  immigration  commissioners 
who  were  sent  to  Europenn  countries  in  1891  to  ob- 
serve matters  iu  reference  to  immigratiou  into  the 
United  States,  and  while  in  England  lie  ferreted  out, 
and  reported  to  the  government,  the  custom  of  send- 
ing prisoners  out  of  English  prisons  to  the  United 
States,  through  the  agency  of  the  Prisoners’  Aid  So- 
cieties. at  the" expense  of  the  British  government.  In 
1895,  in  a letter  to  Pres.  Dole  of  Hawaii,  he  urged 
voluntary  annexation  to  the  United  States. 
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HUFF,  George  Franklin,  banker  anti  senator, 
was  born  in  Norristown,  Montgomery  co.,  Pa., 
July  13.  1842,  sou  of  George  and  Caroline  (Boyer) 
Hun.  His  paternal  ancestry  dates  back  to  Baldwin 
Von  Hoof  (now  written  Huff),  who  resided  on  the 
family  estates  near  the  city  of  Passau,  Bavaria. 
He  was  famous  among  the  Bavarian  knighthood  and 
nobility,  and  lost  his  life  in  the  first  crusade  in 
July,  1098,  at  the  storming  of  Jerusalem.  George 
F.  Huff's  paternal  great' grandpa  rents  were  na- 
tives of  Berlin,  Germany.  Huff's  Church,  Berks 
county,  Pa.,  is  so  called  because  of  the  donation  of 
land  at  that  place  by  them  for 
a church  site  and  burial  grounds. 
George  began  to  attend  the  pub- 
lic schools  when  he  was  four 
years  old.  and  remained  until 
lie  was  seventeen,  when  he  en- 
tered the  shops  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Co.,  at  Altoona, 
to  learn  the  trade  of  car-finish- 
ing. After  three  years  he  entered 
the  banking  house  of  Lloyd  & 
Co.,  and  in  18(15,  they  sent  him  to 
Ebeusburg,  Cambria  co.,  Pa.  to 
establish  a banking  house.  In 
that  mission  lie  was  .successful 
beyond  the  expectations  of  all 
concerned.  In  18(57  be  removed 
to  Greer.sburg,  and  established 
the  Greeusburg  Deposit  Bank 
of  Lloyd,  Huff  & Co.,  with 
branches  at  Latrobc,  Irwin,  and  Ml.  Pleasant. 
These  banks  went  out  of  business  in  1873.  In  1871 
Mr.  Huff  organized  the  Fanner’s  Xutioual  Bank  of 
Greensburg,  with  a capital  of  $100,000,  and  was  its 
first  president,  remaining  at  the  head  of  the  bank 
until  1874.  when  he  took  the  aetive  management  of 
its  business  as  cashier,  and  Gen.  Richard  Coulter 
was  elected  president.  Subsequently  the  officers  of 
the  hank  procured  an  act  of  congress  changing  its 
location  aud  name.  It  then  liecame  the  Fifth  Nutional 
Bank  of  Pittsburgh,  and  upon  its  removal  to  that 
city  Mr.  Huff  was  chosen  vice-president,  which  pos- 
ition he  held  until  1876.  In  1874  he  helped  organize 
the  Greensburg  Bnnking  Co  ; was  elected  cashier 
and  served  uutil  1887,  He  is  largely  interested  in 
thecokeand  coal  industries  of  Westmorelaud  county, 
and  was  mainly  instrumental  in  the  establishment  of 
theGroensburgh,  Hempfleld,  Argyle,  United  Coal  and 
Coke,  Mutual  Mining  and  Manufacturing,  Manor  Gas, 
Latrobe,  and  Carbon  Coal  companies,  which  furnish 
employment  for  many  hundred  men.  Col.  Huff  also 
took  an  active  part  in  organizing  the  Southwest 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  whose  main  line  passes 
through  the  heart  of  the  Connellsvillc  coal  ana  coke 
region,  and  is  a director  of  that  company.  He  is 
identified  with,  and  is  director  in,  the  Greensburg 
Electric  Street  Railroad  Co.,  Greeusburg  Fuel  Co., 
Greensburg  Gas  (illuminating)  Co.  He  was  first 
president  of  the  Greensburg  Steel  Co.;  of  the  Greens- 
burg  Electric  Light,  and  Westmoreland  Water  com- 
panies; has  been  an  important  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Jeanet  te  natural  gas  region,  and  the  build- 
ing of  the  town  of  Jeanette.  At  Burrell . the  adjoining 
station,  he  donated  several  acres  of  lund  for  a manu- 
facturing site.  To  the  material  development  of 
Greensburgh,  no  citizen  of  the  place  baa  contributed 
more  than  Senator  Huff.  He  has  built  a fine  resi- 
dence, put  up  a block  of  buildings,  and  erected  ouo 
of  the  finest  and  most  imposing  business  buildings 
within  the  county.  His  “ Rose  Fountain  Farm,” 
which  adjoins  the  borough,  contains  about  180  acres 
of  land,  and  with  its  four  miles  of  drive,  handsome 
groves,  large  fish  ponds,  and  springs  of  pure, 
cold  water,  lias  become  the  favorite  drive  and  pc- 
destrinn  resort  for  the  citizens  of  Greensburg.  Sen- 


ator Huff  was  married,  March  16,  1871  to  Henrietta 
Burrell,  of  Greensburg,  daughter  of  Jeremiah 
Murry  Burrell,  formerly  judge  of  the  tenth  judicial 
district  of  Pennsylvania,  and  afterwards  U.  S.  as- 
sistant judge  of  the  territory  of  Kansas.  To  Senator 
and  Mrs.  Huff  have  been  born  eight  children.  Sen- 
ator Huff  is  a progressive  Republican,  and  **  can 
justly  claim  a larger  political  following  than  any 
other  man  in  his  county.”  His  political  career 
commenced  in  1880,  wlien  be  came  into  national 
prominence  in  the  Republican  convention  at  Chicago 
as  one  of  the  “Old  Guard,"  or  “Immortal  306,” 
which  was  led  by  the  imperious  and  incorruptible 
silver  haired  senator  of  New  York,  in  support  of  the 
“Great  Commander  ” for  the  presidential  nomination. 
In  1884  Mr.  Huff  was  the  Republican  candidate  for 
state  senator  in  the  thirty-ninth  senatorial  district, 
comprising  Westmoreland  county.  In  1887  lie  was 
nominated  for  congress  in  the  twenty -first  district,  by 
the  Republicans  of  Westmoreland  county,  but  failed  to 
secure  the  district  nomination.  Receiving  the  nomin- 
ation in  1890,  he  was  elected  by  a handsome  major- 
ity. In  1894  he  was  nominated  as  one  of  the  eon- 
gressmen-at  large  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  elected 
by  a majority  approximating  244,000.  Socially 
he  is  the  same  affable,  approachable  gentleman  to 
high  and  low  alike,  aud  lias  won  success  and  position 
in  life  by  his  intellectual  ability,  untiring  energy,  and 
indomitable  perseverance. 

POSEY,  Thomas,  soldier,  was  bom  on  the 
Potomac  in  Virginia,  July  9, 1750.  Little  is  known 
of  his  origin.  He  seems  not  to  have  belonged  to  the 
distinguished  colouial  family  of  that  name,  whose  first 
American  founder  was  a member  of  the  first  Mary- 
land house  of  burgesses,  and  another,  Bclain  Posey, 
who  saved  all  that  was  saved  at  the  buttle  of  Long 
Island.  In  1869  his  family  removed  to  the  western 
frouticr  of  Virginia.  He  was  assistant  in  the  cjuar- 
termaster’s  department  in  Lord  Dun  more’s  Shawnee 
expedition  in  1774.  and  participated  in  the  battle  with 
the  Indians  at  Point  Pleasant,  the  junction  of  the 
Kanawha  and  Ohio  rivere,  Oct.  1(1,  1774.  lie  was  com- 
missioned by  congress  as  captain  in  theContiucntal  ser- 
vice. raised  a company,  and  joined  the  7th  Virginia 
regiment,  and  U>ok  part  in  the  battle  at  Gwynn’s 
Island,  July  8,  1776,  to  which  Lord  Dunmore  wasdo- 
fcated.  Later  be  was  transferred  to  Col.  Morgan's  cele- 
brated regiment  of  riflemen,  raised 
in  Virginia  by  Washington’s  es- 
pecial command,  and  assisted  at 
the  surrender  of  Burgoyne.  While 
Washington  was  at  Valley  Forge, 
this  regiment  was  stationed  at  Rad- 
nor, near  the  line  of  the  British, 
then  in  possession  of  Philadelphia, 

Cant.  Posey  being  in  command, 
and  engaged  in  constant  skirmish- 
ing. When  Maj.  Morris  was  killed, 

Capt.  Posey  was  promoted  to  hit 
place.  This  famous  regiment  joined 
the  forces  of  Lafayette  at  Ihc  bat- 
tle of  Monmouth,  and  opposed 
the  British  right  wing,  doing  glor- 
ious service.  Afterwards,  in  com- 
mand of  the  regiment  during  Col. 

Morgan’s  absence,  he  was  sent  tosulniue  the  Indians 
in  Wyoming  Valley,  and  gave  them  a severe  chas- 
tisement at  German  Flats,  Cherry  Valley,  and  Scho- 
harie, N.  Y.,  driving  them  to  the  lakes,  and  winter- 
ing in  the  Inner  place  1778-79.  He  joined  the  maiu 
army  at  Middlebrook  in  1779,  by  order  of  Gen. 
Washington,  and  commanded  a battalion  of  Col. 
Fehrigcr's  regiment,  under  Gen.  Wayne.  He  was 
the  first  to  enter  the  British  works  at  the  assault  of 
Stony  Point,  and  received  the  arms  of  the  British 
officers.  In  1779-80.  being  cut  off  from  the  whole 
Virginia  line  while  home  on  a leave  of  absence,  he 
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was  ordered  to  Charleston,  S.  C.  Here  he  tried  to 
got  leave  of  Gov.  Rutledge,  to  raise  and  command  a 
regimeut  of  militia,  but  not  succeeding,  he  returned 
to  Virginia,  where  he  recruited  auu  organized  a 
regiment,  of  which  he  took  command  with  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-colonel.  While  there  he  went  to  York- 
town,  and  was  present  at  the  surrender  of  Corn- 
wallis. In  1781-82  he  was  ordered  to  join  Gen. 
Greene  iu  South  Carolina,  but  the  order  was  coun- 
termanded to  join  Gen.  Wayne  in  Georgia,  where 
he  was  engaged  in  many  successful  actions.  In  the 
night  surprise  of  Wayne  at  Savannah  by  the  British 
and  Indians,  under  Gueristersigo,  Posey,  by  his 
coolness  and  ability,  brought  order  out  of  confusion, 
and  saved  the  body,  sabering  several  of  the  enemy 
with  his  own  arm.  When  the  British  evacuated 
Charleston,  he  marched  iu  with  a battalion,  to  keep 
them  from  plundering  as  they  left.  After  the  peace, 
in  1788,  he  married  the  second  time,  and  settled  in 
Spottsylvania  county,  Va.,  and  was  county  lieuteu- 
aut  and  magistrate.  Iu  1798  he  was  commissioned 
brigadier-general  in  the  legion  of  the  United  States, 
auu  served  under  Gen.  Wnvue  in  the  Indian  cam- 
paigns in  the  Northwest.  lie  resigned  iu  1793,  and 
settled  in  Kentucky,  and  was  a meml>er  of  the  senate 
in  1805-6.  Iu  the  war  of  1812  he  was  in  Louisiana, 
and  separated  from  the  annv  to  which  lie  belonged, 
but  he  raised  a company  and  acted  as  captain,  though 
holding  a major-general's  commission.  When  Dcs- 
trehan  resigned  his  seat  in  the  U.  8.  senate  in  1812, 
Gen.  Posey  was  ap|x>intcd  to  fill  the  vacancy.  When 
his  term  had  expired.  Pres.  Madison  appointed  him 
governor  of  Indiana  territory,  a position  he  held 
until  it  became  a state  iu  1816,  When  he  was  a candi- 


date for  the  governorship,  but  was  defeated.  He 
was  then  appointed  Indian  agent,  an  office  which  he 
held  at  the  time  of  bis  death.  Gen.  Posey  was  twice 
married.  His  first  wife  was  a daughter  of  Samson 
Matthews,  one  of  the  prominent  revolutionary  lead 
era  of  Augusta  couuty,  Va.,  by  whom  he  had  one 
son,  who  was  a captain  iu  the  war  of  1812.  His  sec- 
ond wife  was  the  widow  of  Maj.  George  Thornton, 
a grandson  of  Mildred  Washington,  and  daughter  of 
John  Alexander,  the  fouuderof  Alexandria,  Va.  By 
her  he  had  several  childreu.  They  have  numerous 
descendants,  many  of  whom  are,  by  intermarriage 
with  descendants  of  Mildred  Washington,  nearest  by 
blotxl  to  Gen.  Washington.  In  iierson  Gen.  Posey 
was  six  feet  two  or  three  inches  high,  and  of  magni- 
ficent physique  ; light  brown  hair,  clear  blue  eyes, 
and  of  ruddy  complexion.  lie  died  March  18.  1818, 
at  the  home  of  his  son-in-law,  Joseph  MoutforlStreot, 
at  Shawneelown,  111.  ne  left  a letter  to  his  children 
and  grandchildren  on  the  conduct  of  life,  and  u scaled 
letter,  to  be  delivered  to  his  wife  after  his  dentil,  the 
contents  of  which  have  never  been  revealed. 

DEWEY.  Chester,  scientist  and  educator,  was 
born  at  Sheffield,  Mass.,  Oct.  25,  1784.  His  ances- 
tors came  from  England  in  1688,  and  settled  at  Dor- 


chester, Mass.;  then  in  Windsor,  Conn.  The  family 
returned  to  Massachusetts,  and  settled  at  Westfield. 
Young  Dewey  received  a common  school  and  aca- 
demic education,  then  entered  Williams  College, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1806.  He  studied  for  the 
ministry,  and  was  installed  iu  his  first  charge  at  Ty- 
ringliaih,  Mass.,  in  1808.  He  was  appointed  a tutor 
in  Williams  College  the  same  yeur,  and  in  1810  was 
called  to  the  chair  of  mathematics  and  natural  phil- 
osophy, a position  he  filled  for  seventeen  years.  He 
was  professor  and  lecturer  on  chemistry  and  botany 
in  the  medical  colleges  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  and 
Woodstock,  Vt.,  for  many  years,  and  principal  of  the 
Collegiate  Institute  of  Rochester  N.  Y.,  front  1836-50. 
When  tlte  Rochester  University  was  established  in 
that  year,  lie  was  appointed  professor  of  chemistry 
nud  natural  philosophy.  He  resigned  this  position 
iu  1860,  as  lie  felt,  unequal  to  the  performance  of 
continuous  active  work,  but  retained  his  connection 
with  tiie  institution,  and  served  at  his  own  conven- 
ience. Prof.  Dewey  devoted  his  entire  life  to  sci- 
entific research,  and  was  considered  one  of  the  first 
of  American  naturalists.  His  specialty  was  the  study 
of  grasses,  and  lie  discovered  many  new  sjtecies  which 
lie  described.  He  was  a recognized  authority  on  the 
class  of  “ cn rices. " and  wrote  an 
elaborate  monograph  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  was  the  labor  of 
over  forty  years.  Many  of  his 
papers  on  scientific  subjects  were 
published  in  the  “Atnericau 
Journal  of  Science:"  those  on 
the  “Families  and  Natural  Or- 
ders of  Plants,"  attracting  the 
attention  of  some  of  the  lend- 
ing European  botanists,  and  lead- 
ing to  a correspondence  with 
them.  Meteorology  also  claimed 
his  attention,  ana  his  weather 
observations  were  published  iu 
regular  monthly  reports.  He 
wrote  the  “ History  of  the  Herba- 
ceous Plants  of  Massachusetts," 
which  was  published  by  that 
state.  His  later  writings  were 
reviews  on  "The  True  Place  of  Man  in  Zoftlogy,” 
and  “ An  Examination  of  Some  Reasonings  Against 
the  Vanity  of  Mankind.”  Prof.  Dewev  lived  in  re- 
tirement after  his  eightieth  year,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  religious  and  benevolent  works.  The  honor- 
ary degree  of  M.  I).  wits  conferred  upon  him  by  Yale 
in  1825;  D.I).  by  Union  College  in  1838,  ami  L.L.D. 
by  Williams  in  1850.  He  died  in  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
Dee.  5,  1867. 

GRAHAM,  David  Brown,  jurist,  was  bom  in 
Fairfield.  Westmoreland  co.,  Pa.,  Feb.  17,  1846, 
son  of  Andrew  Graham,  a merchant  and  farmer  in 
moderate  circumstances.  His  grandfather,  Andrew 
Graham,  emigrated  from  the  north  of  Ireland  about 
1800,  am!  settled  in  Westmoreland  county,  Pa., 
where  he  established  himself  as  a merchant.  The 
boy  attended  district  school,  worked  on  his  father  s 
farm  and  occasionally  in  the  store  until  the  age  of 
sixteen,  when  he  began  teaching,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1862  lie  entered  a business  college,  paying  his  tui- 
tion with  the  money  lie  had  earned  and  saved  by 
teaching  during  the  winter.  He  was  graduated  in 
1868.  and  returned  home  to  take  care  of  his  mother's 
farm  and  store.  In  1864  he  resumed  his  studies  in 
an  academy  of  his  native  village,  and  the  same  year 
enlisted  in  the  211th  Pennsylvania  volunteer  infantry. 
He  participated  in  the  capture  of  Petershurgh,  and 
served  until  the  close  of  the  war.  In  1865  lie  re- 
sumed his  studies  at  Westminster  College.  Pennsyl- 
vania. and  was  graduated  in  1869  an  A.B.  He 
then  tauidit  iu  the  academy,  Fairfield,  Pa.,  de- 
voting his  spare  time  to  a general  course  of  read 
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ing,  and  in  1870  he  taught  in  the  Ligonier  Academy, 
Pennsylvania,  lie  next  entered  the  Albany  Law 
School,  where  lie  was  graduated  in  the  summer 
of  1871,  with  the  degree  of  LL.B.  lie  located  in 
Denver,  Col.,  Sept.  1,  1871,  where  he  opened  an 
office  aud  began  the  practice  of  law.  Iu  1876  Mr. 
Graham  was  elected  district  attorney  of  the  second 
judicial  district  at  the  first  state  election,  aud  by  re- 
election  served,  until  1888,  when,  owing  to  failing 
health,  caused  by  over  work,  he  declined  a renomin- 
ation, aud  spout  oue  year  in 
travel,  and  upon  his  return 
to  Denver,  resumed  the  prac- 
tice of  law.  In  1889  ho  was 
elected  judge  of  the  second 
^ I judicial  district,  from  which 

" position  ho  retired  iu  1895, 

and  again  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  In 
1894,  when  Gov.  Waite  at- 
tempted by  the  aid  of  the  stato 
militia  to  induct  certain  up- 
pointees  into  office,  Judge 
Graham  issued  an  injunction 
restraining  the  governor  from 
so  doing,  maintaining  that  the 
governor's  constitutional  ob- 
ligation to  take  care  that  the 
law  lie  faithfully  executed 
does  not  impose  upon  him  the 
duty  of  forcibly  inducting  his 
appointees  into  office,  nor* justify  his  calling  upon  the 
military  forces  of  the  stale  for  such  purpose,  unless 
it  be  for  the  enforcement  of  judicial  process.  This 
decision  was  subsequently  sustained  by  the  supreme 
court  of  the  state.  1 le  is  prominently  identified  with 
the  Masonic  fraternity,  and  is  a Knight-Templar  and 
Shriner.  He  isa  member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias, 
Odd  Fellows,  and  G.  A.  II.  Judge  Graham  has  re- 
ceived the  honorary  degree  of  A.M.  from  Westmin- 
ster College.  He  was  married,  Nov.  7,  1877,  to 
Lucy  A.,  daughter  of  Dr.  Win.  Seeley,  a pioueer  of 
Colorado. 

SARGENT,  Franklin  Haven,  educator,  was 
born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  March  81,  1856,  sou  of  John 


Turner  Sargent,  a prominent  Vuitarian  minister  and 
active  anti-slavery  reformer  of  bis  day,  who  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  In  1827,  and  at  the 
Harvard  Divinity  school  in  1880.  Ilis  alma  mater 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  A.M.  in  1877. 
Mr.  Surgent  was  the  first  to  invite  ministers  of  all 
oilier  denominations  to  his  pulpit.  Mr.  Sargent’s 
original  ancestor  in  America  was  William  Sargent, 
who  came  to  this  country  from  Gloucester,  England, 
before  1678.  Ilfs  descendant,  Epes  Sargent,  was  a 
colonel  of  militia  before  the  revolution,  and  died  in 
Gloucester,  Mass.,  in  1762.  Epes’s son,  Paul  Dudley 
Sargent,  soldier,  boru  iu  Salem,  Mass.,  in  1745,  com- 
manded a regiment  at  the  siege  of  Boston,  was 
wounded  at  Bunker  Hill,  commanded  a brigade  iu 
1776,  fought  throughout  the  war,  and  on  the  return  of 
peace  became  an  eminent  jurist.  Ilis  nephew,  Wiu- 
throp  Sargent,  born  May  1,  1753,  died  Jau.  8,  1820, 
attained  the  rauk  of  major  iu  the  revolutionary  war; 
was  governor  of  the  territory  of  Mississippi,  1798- 
1801,  and  an  original  member  of  the  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati.  Paul  Dudley’s  nephew,  Henrv  Sargent, 
an  artist,  was  born  Nov.  25,  1770,  died  Feb.  21, 
1845,  studied  uuder  Benjamin  West  in  London,  be- 
came adjutant-general  ot  Massachusetts,  and  invent- 
ed a plan  for  an  elevated  railroad.  Henry's  brother, 
Lucius  Manlius  Sargent,  an  author,  boru  in  Bos- 
ton, Jan.  25,  1786,  died  June  2,  1867,  was  a man  of 
considerable  literary  renown  and  a temperance  lec- 
turer for  thirty  years.  His  grandson,  John  Osborne 
Sargent,  lawyer,  was  born  Sept.  20,  181 1;  another 
grandson,  Epos  Sargent,  born  Sept.  27,  1818,  died 


Dec.  31,  1880,  was  a noted  editor.  Franklin  Huven 
Sargent,  was  prepared  for  college  in  Clmuucy  Hall 
School,  Boston,  was  matriculated  at  Harvard  in  1873, 
and  was  graduated  in  1877,  just  fiftv  years  after  his 
illustrious  father.  Hiscliosen  profession  waselocution 
aud  pantomime,  aud  upon  leaving  college  lie  studied 
to  perfect  himself  in  the  art  and  to  tit  himself  as  an 
instructor.  To  this  end  he  entered  uponanexteuded 
course  of  study  under  private  tutors,  and  visited  Eu- 
rope to  avail  himself  of  the  best  teuehersof  the  art  in 
London,  Paris,  aud  Berlin.  In  1880  he  was  appointed 
instructor  in  elocution  at  Harvard  College,  remain- 
ing iu  that  capacity  for  two  years.  He  left  the  col- 
lege to  take,  in  1882,  the  position  of  dramatic  direc- 
tor of  the  Madison  Square  Theatre,  New  Yolk,  then 
under  the  management  of  Rev.  Dr.  Mallory.  He 
directed  its  high-class  dramatic  representations  for 
two  years,  aud  iu  the  production  of  plays,  the  care 
in  the  dialogue,  and  the  jierfection  of  the  panto- 
mimic effects,  the  Madison  Square  Theatre  liecame 
the  model  for  other  managers.  On  leaving  the  the- 
atre he  founded  the  Lyceum  School  of  Acting,  (Oct. 
1,  1884),  the  first  institution  founded  in  America 
devoted  exclusively  to  training  for  the  professional 
stage.  This  enterprise  was  afterwards  renamed  the 
American  Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts,  and  Mr.  Sar- 
gent was  elected  its  first  president,  which  position 
ho  has  since  occupied.  Mr.  Sargent  was  also  for 
three  years  manager  of  the  Berkeley  Lyceum,  a 
theatre  originally  built  for  amateurs  bv  the  Berke- 
ley Athletic  Association,  and  opened  Feb.  27,  1888, 
and  here  conducted  tlie  work  of  the  academy. 
Mr.  Sargent  has  lieen  identified  with  all  the  produc- 
tions of  classical  Greek  plays  in  this  country,  whether 
presented  by  society  leaden,  college  students,  or  pro- 
fessionally. ' He  has  beeu  a specialist  iu  the  twnto- 
mimic  methods  developed  by  Francois  Dclsarte. 
In  1895  Mr.  Sargent  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Music  Hall  Co.  of  New  York,  Ltd.,  to  manage 
a portion  of  the  Carnegie  Music  Hail  building  and 
to  make  extensive  alterations  therein.  All  of  Mr. 
Sargent’s  enterprises  were  on  Oct.  1,  1895,  removed 
to  Carnegie  Music  Hall. 

COBB,  Amasa,  statesman,  was  born  in  Crawford 
county,  III.,  Sept.  27,  1823.  He  received  his  educa- 
tion in  the  common  schools.  He  emigrated  in  1842, 
to  Wisconsin  territory,  and  en- 
tered into  the  lead-mining  busi- 
ness. When  the  Mexican  war 
broke  out  in  1846,  lie  enlisted  ius 
a private  soldier  and  served  until 
peace  was  declared  in  1848.  Dur- 
ing this  time  he  bad  st  udied  law, 
aud  returning  to  Wisconsin  com- 
menced practice.  He  was  elected 
district  attorney  of  his  county 
iu  1850,  and  held  the  oftice  for 
four  years.  In  1855  aud  1856 
was  a*  member  of  the  state  sen- 
ate ; was  appointed  adjutant- 
general  of  the  state  in  1855,  and 
re-appointed  in  1857.  Was  re- 
turned to  the  state  house  of  repre- 
sentatives in  1860,  and  again  in 
1861,  when  bcwaschosen  speaker. 

Iu  the  war  of  the  rebellion 
lie  took  an  active  part;  raising  the  5th  Wisconsin 
regiment  of  volunteers,  of  which  he  was  commis- 
sioned colonel  from  1861-62.  Was  elected  a Re- 
publican representative  to  the  thirty-eighth  con- 
gress, and  was  chairman  of  the  joint  committee  on 
enrolled  bills,  and  memlier  of  the  committee  on  the 
militia.  During  a recess  of  congress  he  raised  lhe48d 
regiment  of  Wisconsin  volunteers,  aud  was  again  com- 
missioned as  colonel,  lie  commanded  the  regiment 
until  mustered  out  iu  July,  1865.  Por  gallaut  ser- 
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vices  at  Antietam,  Williamsburg,  and  Golden  Farms 
he  received  the  brevet  rank  of  brigadier-general. 
Was  again  elected  as  a Republican  to  the  thirty- 
ninth  congress,  in  which  he  served  on  the  committees 
of  mines  aud  mining,  and  District  of  Columbia;  was 
re-elected  to  the  fortieth  and  forty-first  congresses, 
and  served  on  such  important  committees  as  claims, 
public  buildings  and  grounds,  and  military  affairs; 
was  a member  of  congress  from  Dec.  7,  1863,  to  March 
8,  1871. 

MATTHEWS,  James  Brander,  lawyer  and 
author,  was  born  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  Feb.  21, 
1852.  When  he  was  only  four  years  old  his  parents 
removed  to  New  York  city,  where  he  has  since  re- 
sided. After  receiving  a thorough  preparatory  edu- 
cation, he  entered  Columbia  College,  and  was  gradu- 
ated there,  with  the  honor  of  class-poet,  in  1871; 
he  then  entered  the  law  school  of  this  institu- 
tion, at  which  he  was  graduated  iu  1878.  A year 
later  he  was  admitted  to  the  New  York  bar.  His 
taste  for  literature  quite  overbalanced  bis  inclination 
toward  the  legal  profession,  and.  in 
1878,  bebegan  to  write  for  the  leading 
periodicals;  hisariicleswerccagerly 
accepted,  and  this  encouragement 
led  to  more  ambitious  work  on  his 
part,  and  he  soon  launch**!  into 
broader  fields,  meeting  with  the  first 
success  in  his  published  books. 
Among  which  are  ; “ The  Theatres 
of  Paris,”  "French  Dramatists  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century,"  "Tiio 
Last  Meeting.”  “A  Secret  of  the 
Sea,”  “ Pen  and  Ink,”  " A Family 
Tree.”  Mr.  Matthews  is  a poet,  es- 
sayist, and  critic,  and  his  writings 
preserve  great  literary  and  artistic 
merit.  His  early  writings  ap|H*ared 
under  the  pen-namo  of  "Arthur 
Penn,”  which  was,  however,  soon 
dropped.  He hascontribulod  largely 
to  the  periodicals  upon  his  specialty  of  dramatic  criti- 
cism. The  “ Nation  ” says : “ Mr.  Matthews’s  ap- 
preciation of  French  actors  and  of  French  plays 
shows  judgment  and  taste aud  of  his  plnys : 
“His  characters  stand  out  distinct  and  complete.” 
His  taste  inclined  more  strongly  to  dramatic  subjects 
and  the  drama  ; the  result  being  : “ Comedies  for 
Amateur  Acting ; ” “ Actors  ami  Actresses  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,”  which  was  written 
in  connection  with  Lawrence  Hutton  ; and  plays 
whoso  worth  has  been  attested  on  the  stage  in  vari- 
ous cities,  where  they  have  uniformly  been  accepted 
with  commendation  by  the  |>uople  and  press.  Among 
the  more  noted  are  : "Margery’s  Lovers,”  a comedy 
in  three  acts,  performed  iu  Loudon  in  1884,  and  in 
New  York  in  1887  ; "A  Gold  Mine,”  a comedy 
In  three  acts,  given  in  Memphis  in  1887 ; New 
York,  1889 ; and  in  London,  1890.  " On  Proba- 

tion," a comedy  in  four  nets,  produced  first  iu  Chi- 
cago in  1889.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Dunlap  Society,  the  American  Copyright  League, 
the  Authors’  and  Players’  Clubs,  and  in  1890  was 
elected  president  of  tlic  Nineteenth  Century  (.'lull, 
of  which  he  had  been  acting  vice-president  for  two 
years  previous.  Although  a resident  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Matthews  travels  a great  deal,  and  spends  much 
of  his  time  iu  England,  where  he  is  welcomed  by 
the  literary  world  of  London.  He  became  a lecturer 
on  English  literature  at  Columbia  College.  1891-92; 
and  professor  of  literature  in  the  same  institution  in 
1892.  In  addition  to  the  works  already  mentioned 
Mr.  Matthews  has  published  : " With  my  Friends; 
Tales  Told  in  Partnership ” (1891)  ; "Tom  Pauld- 
ing,” “In  the  Vestibule  Limited,”  “ Americanisms 
and  Briticisms”  (1892) ; "The  Story'  of  a Story  aud 
Other  Stories  ” (1898) ; " Studies  of  the  Stage,” 


"Vignettes  of  Manhattan.”  "The  Royal  Marine, 
an  idyl  of  Narragansett  ” (1894) ; " Books  and  Plav- 
books,  Essays  on  Literature  and  the  Drama,"  “ Ifis 
Father’s  Son,  a Novel  of  New  York,”  "Bookbind- 
ing, Old  and  New,  Notes  of  a Booklover"  (I895>; 
“ introduction  to  the  Study  of  American  Literature  ” 
(1896). 

SANDERS,  Daniel  Jackson,  president  of 
Biddle  University,  was  bora  near  Wiuusboro',  8.  C., 
Feb.  15,  1847.  His  parents  were  slaves.  At  the  age 
of  niue  he  began  to  learn  the  shoemaker's  trade,  and 
within  three  years’  time  he  was  a skilled  workman. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  young  Sanders  and 
Ills  parents  were  taken  by  tiieir  owners  to  a planta- 
tion some  distance  from  Winnsboro’,  where  shoe- 
making  aud  farming  were  combine*!.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  the  hoy  set  forth  to  seek  hisfortuuc.  He 
determined,  first  of  all,  to  obtain  a good  education. 
To  this  etui,  lie  put  himself  uuder  the  instruction  of 
two  young  men  of  the  neighborhood,  who  were 
themselves  preparing  for  college,  there  being  neither 
public  nor  private  schools  for  colored  people  at  that 
time.  In  this  way  lie  gained  a fair  knowledge  of 
arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  history,  Greek,  and 
Latin,  working  all  the  while  at  his  trade  of  shoe- 
making. In  1869  he  resol ve*l  to  become  a minister 
of  the  gospel,  and,  in  the  following  year,  he  was  or- 
dained. His  early  ordination  whs  the  result  of  an 
ecclesiastical  emergency,  it  being  understood  that 
he  would  continue  his  studies  tliruugh  the  usual 
course.  Iu  September,  1871.  therefore,  he  entered 
the  junior  class  of  the  Western  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Allegheny  City,  Pu.  His  class  numbered 
forty,  all  except  himself  and  auother,  being  white, 
and  the  graduatesof  well  known  schools.  His  manly 
bearing,  devotion  to  duty,  and  superior  intellectual 
work,  soon  overcame  all  preju- 
dices, however,  aud  in  1874  he  was 
graduated  from  the  seminary  with 
honor.  For  the  next  twelve  years 
he  was  pastor  of  the  Chestnut 
Street  Presbyterian  Church,  Wil- 
mington, N.  C.  He  spent  some 
time  in  Europe,  where  he  did 
much  preaching  and  lecturing  on 
behalf  of  the  Freed  men’s  mission 
board  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 

He  was  also  instrumental  iu  mis 
ing  the  $6,000  African  scholarship 
fund  of  Biddle  University,  for  the 
education  of  negroes  located  at 
Charlotte,  N.  C.,  and  founded  in 
1869.  On  his  return  to  America 
he  resumed  the  pastorate  of  the 
church  iu  Wilmington.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1879,  lie  established  the 
“ Afrieo-Ainerican  Presbyterian.”  of  which  he  is  still 
the  editor.  In  1891  lie  received  the  honorary  degree 
of  I).  1).  from  both  Lincoln  and  Biddle  Universities, 
and  in  1891  he  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the 
latter  institution.  His  accession  to  the  pn^sidency 
mnrkcd  an  era  of  prosperity,  aud  in  1894  the  insti- 
tution had  eleven  instructors  and  285  students.  Dr. 
Sanders  has  liccn  regarded  ns  a leader  in  presbytery 
and  synod.  He  was  the  first  colored  moderator  of 
the  Atlantic  svnod;  served  as  moderator  several 
times,  of  both  Yadkin  aud  Ca|>e  Fear  presbyteries; 
served  as  staled  clerk  of  Atlantic  and  Yadkin  pres- 
byteries, and  is  now  the  stated  clerk  of  the  Catawba 
synod.  He  has  liecu  three  times  a member  of  the 
Presbyterian  general  assembly,  and  was  appointed 
by  tiie  Detroit  assembly  one  of  the  fifty  delegates  to 
the  Presbvteriftu  Ecumenical  council,  which  met  in 
Toronto,  Canada,  iu  September,  1892.  Through  his 
editorial  work  upon  the  " Africo- American  Presbyte- 
rian,” Dr.  Sanders  is  also  well  known  as  an  able 
writer. 
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EOWREY,  Clement  J.  G.,  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  was  horn  in  Pickaway  county,  O.,  Aug,  21, 
1837,  ou  the  maternal  graudparental  homestead. 
His  father,  Daniel  Lowrey,  was  of  Swiss  Republican 
ancestry,  and  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  four  score 
years,  for  more  than  fifty  of  which  lie  was  engaged 
in  tho  active  practice  of  medicine.  Ills  mother  was 
a daughter  of  Jacob  Teegardin,  a thrifty  pioneer 
farmer  of  German  ancestry.  The  sou  was  reared, 
instructed  aud  trained  in  tho  Roman  Catholic  faith, 
his  parents  being  both  converts  from  Lutheranism. 
Their  ancestors  came  to  America  prior  to  the  revolu- 
tionary war.  Our  subject  removed  with  the  family 
to  Iowa  in  the  spring  of  1845,  settled  at  West  Point, 
theu  the  seat  of  justice  of  Lee  county.  His  educa- 
tion was  obtained  at  the  common  or  free  schools, 
select  schools  taught  by  teachers  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary merit,  at  Dee  Moines  Valley  College,  St.  Thomas 
Preparatory  Seminary,  Bardstown,  Ky.,  where  ho 
made  his  humanity  course,  ami  at  St.  Vincent's  Col- 
lege, Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. , where  he  was  graduated 
in  June.  1862.  Nov.  24,  1862,  he 
was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  In 
the  cathedral  of  Dubuque,  la.,  by 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Clement  Sinythe, 
D.  D.t  bishop  of  Dubuque.  Af- 
ter being  retained  there  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  parochial  assistant,  ow- 
ing to  the  scarcity  and  pressing 
demand  for  priests  in  the  northern 
part  of  this  extensive  diocese,  he 
was  commissioned  to  take  charge 
of  fourteen  missions  dispersed 
through  the  five  counties,  Alla- 
makee, Wiunesshick,  Howard, 
Chickesaw,  and  Floyd,  the  first 
three  bordering  on  Minnesota. 
Here  he  displayed  a wonderful  zeal 
and  earnestness  which  won  him 
the  respect  and  affection  of  his  own 
people;  the  good  will  and  kindly 
regard  of  his  many  non-catholic  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances. This  enabled  him  to  build,  finish,  refit,  and 
improve  several  much  needed  churches  in  this  vast 
territory.  At  tho  close  of  tho  year  1867  he  was 
assigned  by  Bisiiop  Ileuuesy  to  another  extended 
field  of  labor,  comprising  Cedar  Rapids,  where  he 
located,  with  twelve  outlying  missions,  mostly  along 
the  railways  centering  tiiere.  Here,  too,  he  exhibit- 
ed tho  same  zeal  and  disinterestedness  which  had  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  bishop  and  induced  him 
to  make  this  selection  for  so  responsible  a position 
as  this  promising  missionary  field  offered.  In  Cedar 
Rapids  he  built  a substantial  brick  church  in  1870, 
anti  in  1874  completed  one  of  the  most  imposing  and 
commodious  Catholic  institutions  of  learning  at  that 
time  in  the  state.  In  the  month  of  October,  1880, 
he  was  placed  iu  charge  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Bur- 
lington, where  he  was  instrumental  in  liquidating 
the  residue  of  u debt,  $2,300,  incurred  by  his  im- 
mediate predecessor.  Iu  1887  Bishop  Cosgrove  se- 
lected him  to  fill  a vacancy  occasioned  bv  the  death 
of  the  late  pastor  of  St.  Francis  do  Sales  Church, 
Keokuk.  Here  again  he  was  confronted  with  an 
encumbrance,  of  vears*  standing,  amounting  ton  little 
more  than  $1,00$,  which  be  readily  removed  and  in 
addition  expended  a considerable  sum,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, for  needed  repairs  and  useful  improvements, 
all  accomplished  in  the  short  space  of  three  years. 
Father  Lowrey  is  strong  and  uncompromising  in  his 
religious  couvictions  and  has  ever  been  ready,  by 
trenchant  contributions  to  the  local  press,  to  resent  all 
wilful  vilification  of  Ibis  church, as  likewise  to  correct 
unwarranted  misstatements  and  false  representations 
of  Catholic  teaching  whereby  he  felt  insult  was  of- 
fered and  injure  inflicted  upon  his  church  and  her 
membership.  Tolerant  of  the  well-grounded  con- 


victions of  those  who  differ  from  him  in  faith,  he  on 
all  occasions  is  considerate  of  their  sensibilities,  and 
ever  studiously  avoids  giving  offense  to  his  non- 
Catholic  friends  who  might  chance  to  be  among  his 
audience.  While  he  feels  in  duty  bouud  to  insist 
that  Catholic  parents,  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  con- 
scientious obligatiou,  shall  give  their  children  a 
right  Christian  education  in  the  parochial  school, 
yet  he  never  disparages  the  public  school  system 
when  urging  compliance  with  this  duty. 

BRENNAN,  Martin  8.,  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  was  boru  near  Templemore,  county  Tipper- 
ary, Ireluud,  July  23,  1845.  His  parents  emigrated 
to  America  when  he  was  about  three  years  old,  set- 
tling in  St.  Louis.  Mo.  His  ancestors,  both  paternal 
and  maternal,  were  for  several  generations  well-to- 
do  farmers  iu  the  neighborhood  of  Templemore. 
His  family  in  one  line  is  descended  from  the  ehief- 
taius  of  Castle  Coiner,  in  Kilkenny;  and  in  another, 
the  Waterford  line  from  St.  Brendan,  or  properly 
St.  Brennan.  His  paternal  grandfather  was  an  of- 
ficer on  the  side  of  the  retails  in  the  battle  of  Vine- 
gar Hill,  during  the  rebellion  of  1708.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  College  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  St. 
Louis,  and  received,  iu  1865,  a diploma  of  batchelorof 
arts  from  that  institution.  A few  years  later  the 
same  college  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  M. 
A.  and  academic  sciences.  He  made  his  theological 
studicsiu  St.  Vincent’s  College,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo., 
and  was  ordained  a priest  by  the  Most.  Rev.  Peter 
Richard  Kenrick,  in  St.  John's  Church.  St.  Louis, 
Apr.  3,  1869.  His  first  mission  was  Hannibal,  Mo. 
He  was  subsequently  placet!  iu  the  parishes  of  I A2- 
baaoo,  Mo.,  the  Cathedral,  St.  Patrick’s,  and  St. 
Michael's,  St.  Louis.  He  was  assistant  pastor  of  St. 
Malachy's  Church,  St.  Louis, 
for  eleven  years,  where  he  was 
highly  esteemed  aud  beloved 
by  the  people,  and  when  trans- 
ferred to  the  rectorship  of  St. 

Thomas  Aquinas,  received  from 
them  a princely  testimonial, 
lie  remained  pastor  of  St.  Thom- 
as’s for  eight  years,  succeed- 
ing in  removing  its  entire  in- 
debtedness, and  was  then  pro- 
moted to  the  charge  of  St.  Law- 
rence O'Toole's,  a very  popular 
parish,  prominent  for  it's  fine  par- 
ochial scboolstaugbtby  theChris- 
tian  Brothers  and  tho  Sisters 
of  St.  Joseph.  The  church  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  finest  in 
the  state,  and  the  parish  is  prob- 
ably the  best  organized  iu  the 
West.  Father  Brennan  has  been  delivering  popular 
lectures  on  science  for  many  years,  ami  has  written 
on  scientific  subjects  for  a number  of  magazines. 
His  work,  “ Electricity  ami  Its  Discoverers,”  pub- 
lished in  New  York,  was  adopted  as  a reference 
book  by  the  St.  Louis  public  schools.  His  next 
work,  “ What  Catholics  Have  Done  for  Science,” 
became  very  popular,  running  through  several  edi- 
tions. Another  of  bis  books,  “ Astronomy.  New 
and  Old,”  received  the  highest  encomiums  from  sci- 
entists. Father  Brennan  is  also  professor  of  astron- 
omy and  geology  in  the  Kenrick  Theological  Sem- 
inary. He  excels  as  a master  of  ceremonies,  and  has 
o til  dated  in  that  capacity  at  the  consecration  of  a 
number  of  bishops,  and  ou  several  other  important 
occasions,  notably,  at  the  celebration  of  the  golden 
jubilee  of  the  episcopacy  of  the  Most  Rev.  Peter  Rich- 
ard Kenrick.  on  Nov.  80,  1891.  a most  unusual  cere- 
mony, being  only  tho  third  of  the  kind  on  record.  The 
“ St.  Louis  Republic,"  in  1891.  in  auewspaper  contest 
todelermine  the  popularity  of  various  load  clergymen 
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to  be  determined  by  popular  votes,  delivered  to 
Father  Brennan  tickets  for  a tour  of  Palestine  and 
Europe.  He  headed  the  list  during  the  entire  con- 
test, and  was  elected  by  nearly  a quarter  of  a million 
votes.  He  wrote  some  very  interesting  letters  from 
the  different  countries  of  Europe  visited  by  him. 
On  his  return  home  he  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on 
his  travels,  in  the  grand  music  hall  of  the  exposition 
building,  to  an  audience  of  between  6,000  and  7,000. 
Father  Brennan  is  a member  of  the  St.  Louis  Acad- 
emy of  Science,  of  the  Astronomical  Society  of  the 
Pacific,  and  of  the  British  Astronomical  Association. 


UZJ- 


3LEILTY,  Francis  M.,  Human  Catholic  priest, 
was  born  in  the  town  of  Boyle,  couuty  Hoscotuinou, 
Ireland,  in  1830,  a descendant  from  a good  old  Irish 
family.  lie  lost  his  parents  in  early  youth,  and  was 
cared  for  by  his  sister,  who  re- 
sided in  England.  Under  her  care 
he  received  a good  jwrochial-scliool 
education.  He  came  to  America 
when  but  a mere  boy,  and  located 
at  Cincinnati,  O.,  where  he  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  Rev. 
Father  Murphy,  provincial  of  the 
Jesuit  order,  who  hud  him  edu- 
cated at  the  St.  Louis  University, 
Missouri.  After  spending  three 
years  there  ho  was  sent  to  the 
Jesuit  seminary  at  Florissant,  Mo. 
As  a student,  he  was  physically 
stalwart,  but  possessed  of  a mod- 
esty of  demeanor  that  was  rare 
among  the  class.  His  nature  was 
deeply  religious  and  yet  there 
was  a poetry  of  thought  anti  ac- 
tion that  covered  a dormant  so- 
lidity of  mind  afterwards  a roused  to  the  consideration 
of  the  loftier  problems  of  human  life.  His  early 
devotion  was  to  young  Ireland,  and  bis  patriotic 
hopes  and  fears  were  expressed  in  impassioned  but 
well-reasoned  articles  contributed  to  the  “ American 
Celt,”  at  the  time  edited  by  Thomas  D’Arcy  McGee. 
His  mind  soon  after  turned  to  the  more  practicable 
question  of  his  duty  as  a denizen  of  the  world.  Al- 
ways quick  to  act,  he  speediiv  turned  his  hack  upon 
the  past  and  sought  in  thesemiuary  of  the  Jesuits  at 
Florissant,  under  the  tuition  of  those  great  analyzers  of 
the  human  mind,  to  learn  the  grand  accomplishment 
of  self-command,  the  power  to  remain  impassive,  the 
coldly  calm  steadiness  of  thought  which  alone  can 
enable  the  mind  to  sit  judicially  on  all  questions 
submitted.  The  intellectual  and  moral  training  he 
received  during  bis  two  years  at  the  semin- 
ary has  ever  since  made  him  conspicuous  among  bis 
fellow  priests.  He  left  the  seminary  in  1857,  and 
was  ordained  a secular  priest  by  Archbishop  Kend- 
rick on  Trinity  Sunday  of  1860.  ami  made  assistant 
at  St.  Lawrence  O’Toole’s  Church.  He  bad  charge 
of  the  parish  during  Father  Henry's  absence  in 
Europe  in  1800.  He  then  had  charge  of  St.  Paul's 
Church,  in  Ralls  county,  Mo.,  whore  he  did  remark- 
able missionary  work.  He  next  officiated  as  pas- 
tor of  the  St.  Louis  Cathedral  during  Archbishop 
Kendrick’s  residence  there.  He  succeeded  Father 
Fechan  at  the  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
when  that  pastor  was  made  bishop,  and  in  I860  was 
appoiuted  totherectoreteof  the  Holy  Angol’sChurcb, 
St.  Louis.  His  long  service  as  rector  of  the  cathe- 
dral gave  him  the  advantage  of  the  companionship 
of  the  archbishop,  and  by  his  daily  communion  the 
tastes  and  modes  of  thought  and  quiet  self-reliance 
of  that  eminent  prelate  became  iu  a measure  his, 
and  this  tmiuing  points  (o  him  as  a probable  recipient 
of  episcopal  dignity.  Father  Kcilty  lias  not  forgot- 
ten tho  use  of  his  trenchant  pen,  and  he  deals  with 
questions  of  the  day  through  the  secular  press  in  a 


positive  manner.  His  views  on  the  subject  of  **  The 
Church  and  Politics,"  appearing  iu  the  “ Repub- 
lic" of  St.  Louis,  Nov.  22,  1894,  was  a positive  and 
able  argument  agaiust  the  meddling  of  Catholic 
priests  with  politics.  He  also  ably  answered  Inger- 
soll’s  question,  “Is  Suicide  a Sin?"  iu  an  article 
over  his  name  that  appeared  in  the  press,  Sept.  4, 
1894.  Father  Keiltv  has  the  finest  private  litcrarv, 
philosophical,  and  theological  library  iu  St.  Louis, 
excepting  only  that  of  the  archbishop.  His  execu- 
tive abilities  are  of  the  highest  order.  An  eminent 
citizen,  his  classmate,  says  of  him,  “He  is  a father 
in  the  filial  reverence  of  his  children,  and  a brother 
iu  the  eternal  devotion  of  his  friends." 

O’BRIEN,  James  M.,  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
was  born  at  Kennebunk,  Me.,  Jan.  28,  1842.  His 
father  came  from  Tyrone,  Ireland,  and  his  mother, 
from  Cork.  His  family  removed  to  New  Hampshire 
when  he  was  an  infant  and  settled  at  Keene.  When 
old  enough,  he  attended  the  public  school  there, 
passed  through  the  respective  grades  and  attended 
the  high  school  for  three  years.  Having  finished 
school,  a desire  for  travel  caused  him  to  visit  several 
parts  of  Europe,  South  America,  and  the  West  Indies. 
Returning  home  during  the  war,  and  being  underage, 
he  went  to  Boston,  ami  enlisted  iu  Company  H.,  23rd 
Massachusetts  volunteers.  After  active  service  he 
was  discharged  from  the  army  because  of  wounds 
received  at  the  battle  of  Whitehall,  N.  C.  lie  en- 
tered St.  Mary’s  College,  Wilmington,  Del.,  in  1865, 
and  St.  Mary’s  Seminary,  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1869, 
where  he  sj>ent  four  years  iu  the  study  of  philoso- 
phy and  theology.  He  was  ordained  Jan.  6.  1874,  for 
the  diocese  of  Savannah,  in  the  old  Cathedral  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  of  that  city,  being  the  first  priest 
ordained  by  Rt.  Rev.  W.  H.  Gross,  D.D.  He  was 
sent  immediately  to  Washington,  Ga.,  to  take  charge 
of  that  parish  and  attend  missious  in  fifteen  coun- 
ties. He  labored  most  zealous- 
ly and  was  indefatigable  in 
bis  efforts  to  bring  the  con- 
solations of  religiou  to  the  few 
ami  widely-scattered  Catholics. 

He  purchased  property  and 
built  a church  at  Athens  ami 
one  at  Sharon.  In  1876  the 
Male  Orphanage  was  removed 
from  Savannah  to  Washing- 
ton. Ga.,  ami  placed  under 
his  administration,  which  meant 
notonly  the  spiritual  (sire  of 
the  orphans,  but  their  sup- 
R>rt,  which  was  secured  by 
iis  personal  efforts,  collecting 
in  the  diocese.  Iu  1877  lie 
founded  in  Washington  St. 

Joseph's  Academy  for  young 
ladies.  The  domestic  arrange- 
ments of  the  orphanage  and 
the  academy  wore  entrusted  to  the  Sisters  of  St.  Jos- 
eph. In  1879  ho  was  sent  to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and 
given  charge  of  the  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Cou- 
ception.  During  his  administration  the  church  was 
finished  ami  frescoed,  ground  for  a new  church  pur- 
chased, and  St.  Joseph’s  Infirmary  established.  In 
1881  he  was  sent  back  to  Washington,  as  the  Orphan- 
age had  been  brought  into  debt  during  bis  absence. 
This  be  soon  cancelled  and  built  a commodious 
bouse  for  the  orphans  and  a new  parish  church.  In 
1889  he  was  sent  to  St.  Patrick’s  Church,  Augusta, 
where  bo  was  most  successful  in  his  labors  for  the 
congregation.  The  church  was  renovated,  internally 
and  externally,  and  aspire  erected;  but  just  when  he 
was  about  to  enjoy  a rest  from  laborious  building, 
much  to  the  regret  of  his  devoted  parishioners,  lie  was 
recalled  to  Washington  to  resume  charge  of  the  or- 
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phanage,  once  again  involved  in  debt,  which  only 
superior  business  tact  seemed  able  to  remove.  His 
record  as  a priest  is  one  of  zealous  labors,  not  only 
as  a financier,  but  as  u warm-hearted,  devoted  father 
to  the  poor  orphan  boys.  Kindly  attentive  to  the 
congregations  placed  under  his  charge,  he  has  fonned 
teni|>en»nce  societies,  and  can  well  be  proud  of  his 
efforts  in  the  grand  cause  of  temperance.  A friend 
to  rich  and  poor,  he  deserves  all  the  honor  and  affec- 
tion that  the  people  of  Georgia  entertain  for  him. 


the  priesthood. 


JESSING,  Joseph,  clergymau,  was  born  in 
Munster,  Germany,  Nov.  17.  1836,  of  Frisian  pa- 
rents, his  ancestors  having  been  for  mauy  centuries 
farmers  in  Northern  Germany.  When  only  a ln>y 
he  entered  the  Prussiau  army,  and  was  afterwards  sent 
to  a military  academy  in  Westphalia.  In  the  war 
in  1864,iu  which  Prussia,  Denmark, 
and  Austria  were  embroiled,  he  was 
decorated  for  gallantry  inthestorm- 
ingof  DuppoL  He  also  served  with 
distinction  in  the  Austro-Prussian 
war  in  1866,  and  finally  rose  to  the 
rank  of  colonel.  He  also  served 
for  a short  time  in  the  Papal  army. 
In  the  interim  of  war  the  young 
soldier  studied  hard,  and  finnlly 
decided  to  enter  the  service  of  the 
church.  In  1867  he  emigrated  to 
America,  and  going  directly  to  Cin- 
1^/;;  •,  cinnati,  O.,  he  found  employment 
■if&t  as  a reporter  on  one  of  the  German 

* daily  papers  of  that  city,  and  from 

there  went  to  Hamilton,  O.,  where 
he  taught  school  until  he  had  earned 
money  enough  to  pay  the  expense 
of  completing  his  education  for 
Then  he  entered  the  Ml.  St.  Mary's 
Seminary  on  Price  Hill,  Cincinnati.  He  was  or- 
dained a priest  by  Bishop  Hosccrans  at  Columbus 
In  1870,  and  was  assigned  to  the  pastorate  of  the  little 
church  at  Pomeroy.  Father  Jessing's  first  step 
was  to  establish  a little  German  paj*cr  which  he 
named  *■  Dor  Ohio  Waiscnfreund  ” “The  Ohio  Or- 
phan's Friend.”  It  was  ably  edited,  and  the  cir- 
culation increased  until  it  was  a paying  institution. 
He  then  started  his  orphanage  with  three  Gcrman- 
Ameriean  orpliau  boys  in  1875.  The  four  conducted 
the  paper,  doing  all  the  work  except  that  of  foreman. 
Two  years  later  he  removed  the  paper  to  Columbus. 
The  circulation  steadily  increased  until  it  was  the 
most  extensive  journal  of  any  kind  in  central  Ohio. 
By  degrees  land  was  bought  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
snd  an  orphanage  was  built  called  the  Josephiuuin. 
The  different  trades  were  taught  on  a practical 
basis,  and  so  well  wns  it  managed  that  the  director 
and  owner  found  it  feasible  to  buy  a hundred- 
acre  farm  within  three  miles  of  the  city.  There 
he  placed  an  experienced  farmer,  and  with  a num- 
ber of  hoys  who  seemed  especially  fitted  for  ag- 
riculture, he  easily  cultivated  much  of  the  vege- 
tables and  other  farm  products  that  were  consumed 
at  the  asylum.  The  city  property  now'  occupies  a 
four-acre  tract  in  the  heart  of  Columbus,  there  being 
nine  fine  brick  buildings,  including  the  manse  and 
dormitories,  the  home  for  the  Sisters,  the  school  and 


chapel,  the  printing-office  and  press-rooms,  a turning 
department,  fitted  with  alt  the  necessary  machinery 
for  the  larger  woodwork  used  in  altar  building,  the 
wood-carving  building,  a boiler  and  engine  house, 
the  shoe  shop  and  tailor  shop,  and  a fine  new  five- 
story  academy  for  the  theological  students,  besides 
bams,  stables,  and  chicken-houses.  In  1887  Father 
Jessing  founded  a college  in  connection  with  the 
orphanage,  which  soon  attracted  students  of  the 
best  class.  George  Kanne,  of  8t.  Louis,  donat- 
ed to  the  college  $5,000,  the  interest  of  which 


supports  a scholarship.  Five  other  scholarships 
were  endowed  by  the  contributions  of  many  in- 
dividuals. but  aside  from  this  the  college  has  received 
no  help  except  from  Father  Jessing.  The  course  of 
study  covers  six  years,  and  includes  the  usual  clas- 
sical aud  scientific  studies  leading  lo  the  degree  of 
B.A.,  to  which  will  he  added  hereafter  two  years 
of  philosophy  and  four  years  of  advanced  theo- 
logical and  scientific  study.  Every'  student  is  re- 
quired to  become  an  accomplished  German  scholar. 
The  final  step  of  consecrating  the  institution  to 
the  work  of  the  church  wns  lately  taken.  Father 
Jessing,  fearing  that  he  might  die  and  his  prop- 
erty be  scattered  and  diverted  from  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  collected,  decided  to  turn  it  over  to 
the  Propaganda.  Archbishop  Satolli  himself  offici- 
ated for  the  pope,  and  accepted  the  trust.  An  incor- 
porated company  was  formed,  known  as  the  Ponti- 
fical College  Joeepbinum  of  the  SHcred  Congregation 
for  the  Propagation  of  Faith.  Father  Jessiug,  how- 
ever, is  one  of  the  original  incorporators  and  re- 
mains as  rector  of  the  college  and  president  of  the 
faculty. 

MciKEEVER,  Edward  M. , Roman  Catholic 
priest,  was  bom  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Feb.  10,  1849, 
son  of  William  and  Catherine  Mullen  McKecvcr. 
His  parents  on  both  sides  belonged  to  families  in  Ire- 
land that  had  followed  farming  for  generations,  his 
father  coming  from  county  Monaghan  and  his  mother 
from  county  Tyrone.  He  went  through  the  common 
school  course  at  the  school  in  charge  of  the  Francis- 
can Brothers  connected  with  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral, 
and  there  la*gan  the  study  of  the  classics  under 
Mr.  J.  McCann.  He  began  to  study  for  the  priest- 
hood at  Si.  Michael's  Seminary  in  March,  1863,  and 
was  ordained  priest  by  Bishop  Domincc,  Dec.  20, 
1871,  being  assigned  the  same  day  assistant  pastor  to 
St.  Peter’s  Church,  Allegheny.  From  there  lie  was 
transferred  to  a newly-formed  congregation  at  Derry, 
Westmoreland  co..  Sept.  20,  1873,  but  remained 
only  until  the  following  Mon- 
day, when  lie  was  appointed 
pastor  of  Sts.  Simon  and  Jude's 
Church,  Blairsville,  Indiana  co. 

There  he  remained  until  Jan- 
uary, 1889,  when  lie  took  charge 
of  the  Holy  Family  congrega- 
tion, Latrobe,  Westmoreland 
co. , Pa.  He  left  there  in  May, 

1891,  to  be  pastor  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist’s  Church,  Pittsburgh, 

Pa.  In  these  different  places 
he  discharged  his  duties  in  such 
away  as  to  win  the  esteem  of 
the  people  and  the  approval 
of  his  superiors.  Beside  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  he  has 
always  taken  an  nctivc  inter- 
est in  the  temporal  welfare  of 
the  communities  where  he  has 
resided.  Inspired  by  the  great  Christian  precept  of 
lovo  of  God  and  man,  he  lias  been  able  to  walk 
band  in  baud  with  all  classes  in  endeavoring  to 
secure  what  jiertaiticd  to  the  public  good.  In  the 
last  week  of  August,  1889,  he  set  sail  for  Europe, 
where  he  sjK-nt  three  months,  visiting  Ireland,  Eng- 
land, France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  parts  of  the  Aus- 
trian empire.  While  not  known  ns  a public  writer, 
he  is  a man  of  decided  views  on  all  questions  of 
general  interest,  us  well  as  on  matters  affecting  bis 
church  or  the  community  where  lie  hnpi>eiis  to  reside, 
and  from  time  totime  contributes  articles  on  subjects 
of  special  interest  to  the  periodicals. 

O’REILLY,  James  Thomas,  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  was  horn  in  Lansingburg,  N.  Y.,  May  1, 
1851.  His  grandfather  emigrated  to  this  country  In 
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184?  from  Athboy,  county  Meath,  Ireland, and  died 
in  1886  at  the  age  of  ninety-six  years.  His  father, 
Edward  O’Reilly,  served  honorably  in  the  civil  war 
as  a private  in  Company  E.,  63rd  "N.  Y.  volunteers 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  was  from  natural 
causes  in  the  field.  The  son  received  his  early  edu- 
cation at  a school  conducted  by  the  Christian  Broth- 
ers in  Troy,  N.  Y.  In  1866  he  entered  the  August- 
iniau  College  at  Villauova,  Peuu.,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1871,  and  haviug  already  entered 
the  novitiate  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine  and  made 
therein  his  solemn  profession,  he  was  ordained  priest 
March  15,  1874.  He  was  re- 
tained as  instructor  at  his  alma 
mater  for  the  next  two  years. 
In  1876  he  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  procurator.  While 
serving  in  this  capacity  he 
also  performed  the  duties  of 
pastor  of  St.  Denis  Church, 
West  Haverford,  Penn.  Here 
he  displayed  on  a small  scale 
that  gift  for  administration  and 
organization  which  is  partic- 
ularly demanded  of  the  Cath- 
olic clergy  and  which  was 
to  distinguish  him  in  his  la- 
ter career.  He  made  many 
improvements  in  the  church 
building,  mid  erected  a hand 
some  parochial  residence.  In 
1879  lie  was  transferred  to  the 
pnstorateof  St.  John’s  Church, 
Scliaghticoke,  N.  Y.  Here  again  he  looked  care- 
fully after  the  upbuilding  of  the  material  as  well  as 
the  spiritual  interests  of  his  (lock  and  the  church. 
He  purchased  a inuch-needed  parochial  residence 
and  built  a mission  church  nt  Johnsonvillc.  Here 
he  labored  for  seven  years,  when  he  was  placed  in 
charge  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Lawrence,  Mass.  At 
this  point  there  existed  a condition  that,  the  August- 
iulau  brotherhood  felt,  required  the  best  head  and 
heart  they  had  at  their  command.  For  many  years 
money  had  been  received  u]K>n  deposit  from  hundreds 
of  the  parishioners  on  the  assumption  that  greater 
confidence  could  lie  placed  in  the  priests  than  in  the 
regular  banks.  The  fathers,  responsible  for  these 
accumulations,  both  as  to  principal  and  interest,  em- 
ployed the  money  in  building  an  elegant  stone 
church,  and  in  otherwise  improving  the  parish  prop- 
erty. The  same  system  had  been  pursued,  also  in 
the  neighboring  parish  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion. As  long  as  deposits  were  made  in  excess  of 
■withdrawals  this  course  was  smoothly  pursued,  hut 
when  in  1881  the  conditions  were  reversed,  failure 
and  disgrace  ensued.  When  Father  O’Reilly  took 
hold,  the  shortage  to  be  made  giwxl  was  $425,000. 
It  was  his  task  to  remove  the  suspicion  and  heal 
the  distrust  of  the  parishioners  and  church  authorities 
alike;  to  unite  anti  build  up  the  scattered  members 
of  the  church  hotly,  to  re  organize  the  forces  which 
were  out  of  harmony.  Upon  his  advent  Father 
O’Reilly  at  once  abolished  the  parochial  residence  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception  anti  arranged  to  have  his 
church  and  others  attended  from  St.  Mary’s.  These 
combined  parishes  numlier  now  some  16,000  souls 
and  require  the  ministrations  of  eleven  members  of  the 
Augustinian  brotherhood.  St.  Mary’s  School  was 
first  opened  in  1859.  Chiefly  under  Father  O’Reilly’s 
fostering  care  it  has  grown  to  nuiiilier  1.20O children. 
He  has  also  built  up  schools  in  connection  with  St. 
Lawrence’s  Church  and  the  Church  of  the  Assump- 
tion. While  Father  O'Reilly  attends  most  faithfully 
to  the  essential  religious  duties,  his  particular  taleut 
is  shown  in  his  management  of  affairs  and  of  men. 
He  1ms  rendered  conspicuous  services  to  the  general 
puhlic  by  Ills  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  temperance 


and  by  his  counsels  during  periods  of  labor  troubles, 
wlieu  Ids  influence  among  the  mill  operatives  is  al- 
ways strongly  exerted  ana  felt.  In  1886  lie  organ- 
ized the  Young  Men’s  Catholic  Association  of  Iiw- 
rencc.  In  1888  he  introduced  into  Lawrence  a teach- 
ing community  of  the  Xavierian  brothers  in  order 
to  provide  for  the  higher  education  of  the  boys  in 
his  charge,  who,  up  to  that  time  had  been  obliged  to 
pass  from  Catholic  instruction  at  the  age  of  twelve. 
Early  in  1892,  the  erection  of  a convent  forthesisteTs 
of  Notre  Dame  was  begun  ns  a result  of  his  efforts. 
Tins  has  since  been  completed  and  stands  as  a fitting 
monument  to  the  zeal  of  its  founder.  Father 
O’Reilly  has  been  instrumental  in  organizing  many 
societies  designed  to  further  in  various  ways  the  in- 
terests of  his  people  in  Lawrence.  Among  these  are 
a court  of  the  Massachusetts  Catholic  order  of 
Foresters,  a court  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  a 
conference  of  the  society  of  8t.  Vincent  de  Paul, 
and  the  Merrimac  Co-operative  Bank.  Among  the 
special  objects  of  bis  care  and  charity  has  lieen  the 
Orphan  Asylum  of  Lawrence.  He  is  serving  his  third 
term  ns  member  of  the  Dcfinitory  of  the  Augustin- 
ian  Order,  and  was  duly  elected  as  one  of  the  three 
delegates  to  the  general  chapter  of  the  order  to 
be  held  in  Rome  in  September,  1895.  He  is  serving 
his  second  term  os  president  of  the  Catholic  Total 
Abstinence  Union  of  the  archdiocese  of  Boston. 
Father  O’Reilly's  present  record  is  an  augury  of  im- 
portant future  achievements  in  the  cause  of  religioo 
and  humanity. 

JUNCKER,  Henry  Damian,  Roman  Catholic 
bishop,  was  bom  at  Fenetrange,  France,  about  1810. 
11c*  emigrated  to  America  at  an  early  age,  and  at- 
tached himself  to  the  diocese  of  Cincinnati,  where  he 
made  his  theological  studies.  He  was  ordained  a 
priest  on  March  io,  18.34,  and  was  appointed  |>astor 
of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  first  German 
Catholic  congregation  established  in  Cincinnati.  He 
was  subsequently,  for  nearly  two  years,  engaged  in 
missionary  work  in  Ohio,  and  in  1846  was  made  pas- 
tor of  the  Church  of  the  Emanuel,  at  Dayton,  and 
also  had  charge  of  several  English  churches,  and  a 
Dumber  of  German  congregations  in  the  central  part 
of  Ohio.  In  1857  Father  Juncker  was  appointed 
first  bishop  of  the  newly  created  see  of  Alton,  and 
on  Apr.  26th.  of  that  year  was  consecrated  iu  Cincin- 
nati. at  St.  Peter’s  Cathedral  by  Bishop  Purcell. 
Finding  the  eighteen  priests  in  his  diocese  entirely 
inadequate  In  numlier  for  tho  large  territory  it  em- 
braced, he  went  to  Europe  in  1858  to  endeavor  to 
secure  more  priests,  and  to  provide  for  the  many 
wants  of  his  sec.  Within  one  year  after  his  ordina- 
tion Bishop  Juncker  had  held  four  ordinations,  in- 
creases! the  number  of  priests  to  forty -two,  and  built 
eight  churches.  During  the  second  year  he  com- 
pleted the  handsome  Cathedral  of  Sts.  Peter  and 
Paul,  which  was  consecrated  on  Apr.  19,  1859,  by 
Archbishop  Kenrick,  of  St.  Louis,  assisted  by  a num- 
ber of  eminent  prelates.  Bishop  Juncker  had  an 
arduous  work  before  him,  the  visitations  of  his  see 
in  a new  ami  growing  country  were  long  and  lalmri- 
ous,  often  having  to  be  made  in  the  severest  weather. 
Ho  founded  many  new  congregations,  aud  was  an 
earnest  promoter  of  education.  In  18458  the  number 
of  his  clergy  lmd  increased  to  100,  with  twenty-five 
theological  students;  the  churches  numbered  128, 
the  parochial  schools  fifty-six,  two  colleges  for  boys, 
six  academies  for  girls,  two  hospitals,  and  one  or- 
phan asylum.  He  also  built  a fine  episcopal  resi- 
dence, which  was  designed  to  serve  the  additional 
purpose  of  an  ecclesiastical  seminary.  Bishop 
Juncker  was  not  only  extremely  popular  with  the 
members  of  his  own  church,  but' made  many  frieuds 
among  those  who  were  not  of  his  faith,  and  fre- 
quently received  from  them  generous  contributions 
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to  assist  him  in  his  work.  He  was  an  able  conver- 
sationalist, could  speak  fluently  in  several  languages, 
and  was  a man  of  much  energy  and  executive  anil- 
ity. He  died  at  Alton,  111.,  Oct.  2, 1868.  (A  sketch 
or  his  life  may  be  found  in  Vol.  II.  Dr.  Clarke’s 
“ Lives  ot  the  Deceased  Bishops.”) 

KELLY,  Patrick,  first  Romau  Catholic  arch- 
bishop of  the  diocese  of  Richmond,  was  born  in  Ire- 
land. For  a number  of  years  before  he  was  appointed 
bishop,  he  was  professor,  and  also  president,  of  Birch- 
field  College,  near  Kilkenny,  Irelaud.  On  July  11, 
1820,  the  Holy  See  erected  Virginia  into  a diocese, 
locating  the  see  at  Richmond,  and  Dr.  Kelly  was 
appointed  its  first  bishop.  He  was  consecrated  in 
the  parish  chapel  of  St.  Mary,  Kilkenny,  by  the 
Most  Rev.  Dr.  Long,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  aull  was 
himself  afterwards  present  as  one  of  the  assistant 
prelates  at  the  consecration  of  Bishop  England,  of 
Charleston,  8.  C.  Bishop  Kelly  arrived  in  Norfolk 
on  Jan.  10,  1821,  and  for  a time  made  his  residence 
in  Norfolk,  on  account  of  there  liciug  more  Catho- 
lics in  that  city.  There  were  seven  churches  in  the 
diocese  of  Virginia,  iucluding  the  Cathedral  Church 
at  Norfolk,  which  was  erected  in  1800.  and  was  the 
first  cathedral  of  Virginia.  The  other  churches  were 
located  at  Richmond,  Portsmouth.  Marti  nsburgh, 
Winchester,  Bath,  and  Shepards  town.  The  last  four 
were  missionary  churches,  attended  by  priests  from 
Maryland.  Bishop  Kelly  made  efforts  to  obtain  res- 
ident pastors  for  these  parishes.  There  wore  no 
Catholic  schools  in  the  diocese,  and  the  bishop  was 
reduced  to  such  pecuniary  straits  that  he  o|>eucd  a 
school  at  Norfolk,  and  conducted  it  himself,  in  order 
to  mitigate  his  impoverished  condition.  He  was  an 
untiring  worker,  and,  in  addition  to  his  teaching,  did 
the  work  of  a missionary;  but,  in  spite  of  his  inde- 
fatigable efforts,  found  himself  unable  to  minister  to 
all  the  spiritual  wants  of  his  diocese,  which  covered 
such  an  extensive  field.  His  health  failed  under 
the  continued  pressure,  and  Rome  translated  him 
to  the  episcopal  see  of  Waterford  and  Lismorc  in 
Ireland.  He  died  in  Ireland,  Oct.  8,  1829. 

CHEVERUS,  Jean  Louis  Anne  Magdelene 
Lefebre  de,  first  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Boston, 
was  born  In  Mayenne,  France,  Jan.  28. 1768.  He  re- 
ceived his  preparatory  education  at  a college  in  May- 
enne,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  decided  to  adopt  a re- 
ligious life,  and  received  the  tonsure  from  Mous.  de 
Herce,  bishop  of  Dol.  The  bishop  of  Mans  making 
bis  acquaintance,  was  attracted  to  him  and  offered 
to  place  him  in  the  College  of  Louis  lo  Grand  In 
Paris,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  preferred 
to  the  benefice  of  the  priory  of  Torbechet  by  the 
count  of  the  province,  subsequently  Louis  XVIII. 
He  entered  the  celebrated  college  of  Louis  le  Grand, 
July  21,  1780,  and  defended  n thesis  in  public  so 
successfully  that  lie  received  unqualified  praise. 
After  spending  several  years  at  this  college  he  en- 
tered the  Theological  Seminary  of  St.  Magloine,  and 
Octolier,  1790, was  made  ndcaeon.  and  on  Dee.  INthof 
that  year  was  elevated  to  the  priesthood.  For  a while 
he  was  assistant  priest  to  his  uncle,  who  was  parish 
priest  of  Mayenne,  but  upon  the  death  of  that  rela- 
tive. January.  1792,  he  wasappointed  to  succeed  him, 
and  was  idso  made  vicar-general  of  the  diocese  of 
Mans.  The  terrible  revolution  which  devastated 
France  broke  out  about  this  time,  nnd  he  was  driven 
from  Mayenne.  With  the  Bishop  of  Dol  and  sev- 
eral other  clergymen,  he  was  placed  under  espionage 
at  Irfivallc.  and  subsequently  imprisoned  in  the  con- 
vent of  the  Cordeliers,  from  which  lie  made  his 
escape,  and  concealed  himself  in  his  brother's  rooms 
at  the  college  of  Louis  le  Grand,  where  he  remained 
during  the  terrible  massacre  of  Sept.  2 and  8,  1792. 
He  nfterwards  escaped  in  military  dress  with  a pass- 
port bearing  the  name  of  his  brother,  whom  he 
closely  resembled,  and  went  to  England  where  he 


was  hospitably  received.  He  remained  there  a few 
years,  aud  soon  acquired  a fluent  use  of  the  English 
language.  Afterwards  at  the  invitation  of  his  friend, 
Dr.  Matignon,  Father  Cheverus  joined  him  on  the 
the  mission  in  Boston,  where  at  that  time  Catholicity 
gave  little  evidence  of  its  subsequent  prosperity  in 
New  England.  He  arrived  there  Oct.  8,  1796.  and 
found  in  the  whole  of  New  England  but  three  places 
of  Catholic  worship,  a small  chapel  on  School  street, 
Boston,  two  old  chapels  on  the  Indian  missions  in 
Maine,  aud  only  three  priests  besides  himself,  who 
made  missionary  journeys  to  all  the  important  towns 
in  New  England.  He  declined  the  pastorale  of  St. 
Mary’s  Church,  in  Philadelphia  and  went  on  a mis- 
sion among  the  Indians  in  Maine,  returning  to  Bos- 
ton in  1798,  when  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  was  at 
its  height,  to  devote  himself  day  and  night  to  nurs- 
ing the  sufferers.  In  (his  way  he  endeared  himself 
to  both  Catholics  and  Protestants  alike,  and  so  en- 
tirely did  lie  win  the  heart  of  the  people  that  when 
Pres.  John  Adams  visited  Boston,  and  was  teudered 
a public  banquet,  the  two  highest  places  of  honor  at 
the  table  were  given  to  the  president  and  Father 
Cheverus.  lie  was  also  given  another  testimonial 
of  public  esteem  when  the  legislature  bail  in  prepa- 
ration the  formula  of  au  oath  to  tie  taken  by  the 
citi/eus  licfore  voting;  in  order  tlint  it  might  contain 
nothing  that  would  conflict  with  the  consciences  of 
Catholics  It  was  submitted  to  him  for  revision  and 
amendment,  and  when  be  bad  prepared  bis  own 
formula  and  placed  it  before  the  legislature  it  was 
immediately  accepted  as  a law.  The  little  church 
in  School  street  becoming  too  small  for  the  rapidly 
increasing  congregation,  in  connection  with  Father 
Matignon  he  opened  a subscription  for  the  building 
of  a new  church;  this  was  headed  by  Pres.  John 
Adams  and  had  many  other  promincut  Protestant 
citizens  of  Boston  among  its  subscribers.  On  Sept. 
29,  1808,  the  first  Catholic  church  erected  in  Boston, 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  was  dedicated  by 
Bishop  Carroll.  In  1808  the  diocese  of  Boston  was 
created,  and  Nov.  1,  1810,  I)r.  Cheverus  was  conse- 
crated first  bishop  of  Boston  by  Archbishop  Car- 
roll,  in  St.  Peter's  Cathedral,  Baltimore:  lie  had  only 
the  assistance  of  two  priests  for  the  entire  territory 
of  his  large  diocese.  In 
spite  of  his  personal  pop- 
ularity and  wise  man- 
agement of  the  affairs  of 
his  dioceso.it  was  not  un- 
til 1818  that  Catholicity 
began  to  show  material 
signs  of  advancement  in 
New  England.  May  21, 

1817,  he  raised  to  the 
priesthood  the  Rev. 

Dennis  Ryan,  who  was 
the  first  priest  ordained 
in  the  city  of  Boston. 

About  this  time  the 
Ursuline  nuns  establish- 
ed themselves  in  the 
diocese  and  opened  the 
first  Catholic  school 
for  young  ladies,  in 
Boston.  In  1818  lie  purchased  and  dedicated  St. 
Augustine’S,  the  first  Catholic  cemetery  in  Boston, 
and  built  in  the  centre  of  the  ground  a small  mortu- 
ary eha|>el  as  a mausoleum  to  his  friend.  Dr.  Matig- 
non, who  had  died  Sept.  18th.  of  that  year.  In  1822 
the  number  of  churches  in  his  diocese  had  increased 
to  six;  the  Catholic  population  of  Boston  numbered 
nearly  2.500,  and  that  of  the  diocese  hardly  more 
than  5,000.  Bishop  Cheverus’  health  now  began  to 
fail  umler  the  continual  strain  and  hard  lubor  attend- 
ant upon  his  episcopal  duties,  nnd  he  seriously  con- 
sidered the  advisability  of  reaiguiug  his  bishopric  to 
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a younger  man  of  more  robust  health.  In  1823  the 
see  of  Montauban,  France,  becoming  vacant.  King 
Louis  XVIII.  recalled  him  to  that  country  anti  made 
him  ordinary  of  that  diocese.  Father  Cheverua  left 
America  much  to  the  regret  of  himself  and  his 
friends,  carrying  with  him  tue  esteem  and  veneration 
of  all  classes.  He  at  once  assumed  charge  of  the 
see  of  Montauban,  und  three  years  later,  July  80, 1820, 
was  appointed  archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  which  dio- 
cese he  successfully  conducted  for  a jwriod  of  ten 
years,  and  Feb.  1,  1836,  was  proclaimed  a cardinal, 
bn  accouut  of  his  merits  ami  virtues  and  the  zeal 
that  he  displayed  in  Boston,  Montauban,  and  Bor- 
deaux. He  died  July  10,  1830. 

FENWICK,  Benedict  J oaeph,  second  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  of  Bostou,  was  born  near  Leonard- 
town.  Md.,  Sept.  8,  1782.  The  Feuwicks  in  America 
were  the  descendants  of  the  Fenwicks  of  Northum- 
berland county,  Eng.,  and  the  founder  of  the  family 
iu  the  United  States,  Culhbcrt  Fenwick,  was  one  of 
the  Catholic  pilgrims  who  emigrated  to  America 
with  Lord  Baltimore's  colony.  Josepii  Fenwick  was 
educated  at  Georgetown  College,  being  one  of  the 
first  students  there.  He  was  graduated  with  the 
highest  honors,  and  afterwards  filled  a professorship 
in  the  college.  Deciding  to  become  a priest,  he  en- 
tered the  Theological  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice.  Iu 
1806,  when  the  Society  of  Jesus  was  re-established 

iu  the  United  States, 
and  Georgetown  Col- 
lege placed  under  its 
charge,  Mr.  Fenwick 
entered  the  novitiate  of 
this  order.  On  account 
of  his  brilliancy  and 
erudition,  and  the  great 
necessity  for  priests  in 
this  country,  his  term 
of  studies  was  short- 
ened, and  on  March  12, 
1808,  he  was  ordained 
a priest  at  Georgetown 
by  Bishop  Neale,  co- 
adjutor to  Bishop  Car- 
roll.  In  1809  he  was 
sent  to  New  York  city, 
to  minister  to  the  wants 
of  the  Catholics  in 
the  city  and  its  vi- 
cinity. In  1809,  in  connection  with  Father  Kohl- 
man.  S.  J.,  and  four  scholastics  of  the  order,  he 
established  a Catholic  school  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
which  was  called  the  New  York  Literary  Institu- 
tion. After  the  death  of  Bishop  Concanen,  Father 
Kohlman  was  up|mintcd  administrator  of  the  dio- 
cese. and  Father  Fenwick  subsequently  succeeded 
to  tiie  difficult  jwwition.  He  ably  filled  all  the  im- 
portant duties  of  his  office,  and  made  an  entire  vis- 
itation of  the  diocese.  Iu  1816  he  was  made  vicar* 
general  by  Bishop  Connelly.  The  following  year 
he  was  recalled  from  his  missionary  labors  iu  New 
York,  and  made  president  of  Georgetown  College, 
and  was  at  the  same  lime  rector  of  Trinity  Church. 
He  did  not,  however,  remain  there  long,  his  services 
being  needed  elsewhere.  For  some  time  back  trou- 
bles uad  existed  in  the  church  in  South  Carolina, 
and  in  1818  Father  Fenwick  was  appointed  vicar- 
neral  of  that  diocese,  in  the  hope  that  lie  would 
able  to  adjust  the  difficulties.  By  a happy  exer- 
cise of  good  judgment  and  amiability  he  succeeded 
in  effecting  results  that  were  satisfactory  to  all  par- 
ties. In  1822  he  returned  to  Georgetown  College, 
and  was  appointed  minister  of  the  college,  and  pro- 
curator general  of  the  Jesuits  in  this  country,  and  in 

1824  was  again  elected  president  of  the  college.  In 

1825  he  was  made  spiritual  director  of  the  Carmelite 
Convent,  and  on  May  10th  of  that  year  was  appointed 


to  succeed  Bishop  Cheverus,  of  Boston.  On  Nov- 
1.  1835.  at  the  Cathedral  of  Baltimore.  Father  Fen. 
wick  was  consecrated  a bishop  by  Archbishop  Mare- 
dial.  The  diocese  of  Boston  comprised  the  whole 
of  New  England,  and  besides  the  Cathedral  ('Lurch 
of  the  Holy  Cross,  there  were  but  three  Catholic 
churches  in  the  whole  of  New  England  suitable  for 
use,  and  there  were  hut  two  priests  in  his  exteusive 
field.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  establish  schools 
for  the  religious  education  of  the  Catholic  children 
of  Boston.  He  founded  a Sunday-school  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Cross,  which  he 
himself  taught;  opened  a day-school  for  boys;  erect- 
ed for  the  Crsuline  Sisters  the  Convent  of  Mount  St. 
Benedict  at  Charlestown,  which  has  become  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  institutions  of  learning  iu  the 
country.  Bishop  Fenwick,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
undertook  the  visitation  of  his  vast  diocese,  which, 
in  those  days  of  poor  traveling  accommodation*, 
was  an  arduous  task.  He  spent  some  time  among 
the  Passamaqiioddy  Indians  of  Maine.  This  tribe 
was  the  remains  of  the  Abenakis,  who  were  con- 
verted to  Christianity  in  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  visited  the  Indians  of  Old  Town, 
and  then  went  to  Bangor,  Damariscotta.  New  Cas- 
tle, Whitefield,  Portland,  etc.  In  1881  Bisiiop  Fen- 
wick again  visited  the  Indians.  He  caused  a number 
of  new  churches  to  be  erected  in  his  diocese,  which 
rose  in  rapid  succession,  and  were  evidences  of  his 
zeal  and  the  increase  of  the  Catholic  population  in 
New  England.  On  Aug.  11,  1834,  the  Convent  of 
Mount  St.  Benedict  was  attacked  by  a mob,  and 
burned  during  the  night.  The  nuns  had  fortunately 
received  warning,  and  escaped.  In  1843  Bishop 
Feuwick  founded  the  College  of  the  Holy  Cross  at 
Worcester,  and  placed  it  under  the  conirol  of  the 
Jesuits.  Bishop  Fenwick  now  shared  the  labors  of 
his  episco|>ate  with  Bisiiop  Fitzpatrick,  who  had 
lieen  appointed  his  coadjutor.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  his  diocese  was  in  a most  prosperous  condi- 
tion. There  were  fifty  churches,  supplied  with 
priests,  a college,  orphan  asylum,  and  a uumlier  of 
Catholic  schools;  and  out  of  the  original  diocese  a 
new  bishopric  had  lieen  created.  " These  are  in 
truth  imperishable  monuments  of  the  energy  and 
greatness  of  his  mind.”  lie  died  at  Boston,  Mass., 
Aug  11,  1846,  and  was  interred  at  Holy  Cross  Col- 
lege, in  the  establishment  of  which  lie  had  taken 
Bitch  a deep  and  heartfelt  interest. 

FITZPATRICK,  John  Baptist,  third  Ro- 
man Catholic  bisiiop  of  Boston,  was  born  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  1,  1812,  of  Irish  parents, 
who  settled  in  that  city  iu  1805.  They  were 
represented  to  lie  persons  of  striking  character  and 
of  personal  appearnueeso  venerable  aud  prepossess- 
ing that  they  inspired  respect  from  all  with  whom 
they  came  in  contact.  John  Baptist’s  education 
was  licgunat  home  under  the  direction  of  his  parents. 
He  afterwards  entered  the  primary  and  grammar 
schools  of  Boston,  and  subsequently  attended  the 
Adams  and  Boylston  Schools.  From  both  of  these 
institutions  he  received  the  Franklin  medals.  In 
1826  he  entered  the  Boston  Latin  School,  where  he 
remained  for  three  years,  attaining  the  same  distinc- 
tion that  had  mark ea  his  career  in  the  primary  schools. 
His  knowledge  of  Christian  doctrine,  of  which  he 
madea  special  study, wasalso superior.  In  September, 
1820,  he  entered  the  Montreal  College  to  prepare  him- 
self for  the  ministry  of  the  Roniau  Catholic  church. 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick  showed  such  efficiency  iu  his  studies 
that  he  was  withdrawn  from  the  rank  of  students 
and  ap|>oiiited  professor  of  rhetoric  and  beUet-UUret, 
subjects  for  which  lie  had  always  evinced  a special 
aptitude.  In  1833,  at  the  public  exhibition  of  Mon- 
treal College,  lie  maintained  a discussion  in  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  aud  English,  In  the  presence  of  four 
bishops  and  the  governor  of  the  province.  He  was 
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graduated  at  the  College  of  Montreal  In  1887,  and 
went  to  the  Grand  Seminary  of  St.  Sul  pice  at  Paris, 
to  complete  his  ecclesiastical  studies.  He  soon  at- 
tracted attention  at  St.  Sulpice,  as  he  hnd  done  else- 
where, and  his  fiuo  intellectual  gifts  received  ready 
recognition.  He  was  appointed  to  teach  the  catechism 
in  French  at  the  Church  of  St.  Sulpice,  to  the  sous 
of  the  aristocratic  families  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Ger- 
main, and  was  also  chosen  as  one  of  the  four  or  five 
masters  to  preside  at  theological  conferences.  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick  was  made  a subdeacon  in  May,  1889,  a 
deacon  tbe  following  September,  and  on  June  13, 
1840,  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood.  The  November 
following  he  returned  to  Boston  and  his  first  appoint- 
ment was  at  the  Cathedral.  He 
was  subsequently  assistant  pnstor 
at  St.  Mary's  and  pastor  of  East 
Cambridge  churches.  In  1844 
Dr.  Fitzpatrick  was  appointed 
coadjutor  to  Bishop  Fenwick,  and 
was  consecrated  at  Georgetown, 
on  March  4th  of  the  same  year  by 
Bishop  Fenwick;  Bishop  Whelen 
of  Richmond,  Va.,  and  Bishop 
Tvler  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  assist- 
ing. From  that  time  he  relieved 
Bishop  Fenwick  from  the  more 
arduous  of  his  duties.  In  1840 
Bishop  Fitzpatrick  attended  the 
sixth  provincial  couucil  of  Balti- 
more. During  his  administration 
he  was  called  to  face  a number 
of  unfortunate  and  trying  occur- 
rences which  took  place  in  the 
diocese,  principal  among  them  were  the  blowin 
up  of  the  Catholic  Church  which  was  being  bui 
at  Dorchester,  on  July  4,  1854.  On  the  4th  and 
5th  of  the  same  month  an  anti-Catholic  mob.  led 
by  a fanatic  named  Orr,  broke  into  the  churches, 
destroyed  the  pews,  and  otherwise  demolished  and 
tired  the  church  iu  Bath,  and  about  the  same  time  a 
Know-nothing  riot  occurred  at  Manchester,  N.  II., 
which  resulted  ingreatdestruction  to  church  property, 
and  much  distress  to  the  Catholic  population.  In 
October  of  the  same  year,  the  “ Ellsworth  Outrage  " 
as  it  is  known,  took  place,  when  a priest  was  cruelly 
assaulted,  and  injured  by  a mob  of  citizens.  Tlicso 
were  only  a part  of  the  uumberless  dlfllculties  with 
which  he  had  to  contend.  After  returning  from 
Rome,  whither  ho  went  in  1854,  Bishop  Fitzpatrick 
engaged  in  his  celebrated  cont  roversy  with  the  Boston 
school  board,  which  eventuated  in  a repeal  of  tho 
laws  obnoxious  to  Catholic  pupils.  So  rapidly  did  the 
Catholic  population  grow  under  his  administration, 
that  in  1853  it  became  necessary  to  erect  two  new  sees 
out  of  the  Boston  diocese.  There  were  but  forty 
churches  and  forty  priests  when  he  began  his  episco- 
pate. At  bisdeat  b he  left  8<>0  churches  and  300  priests, 
and  had  also  built  a large  reformatory,  a hospital,  one 
of  the  finest  orphan  asylums  In  tbe  United  States, 
and  Boston  College  which,  under  the  care  of  the  Jes- 
uit fathers,  has  become  famous  as  an  institution  of 
learning.  Bishop  Fitzpatrick  also  conceived  and 
planned  the  new  Boston  Cathedral,  and  purchased 
a large  and  eligible  lot  for  its  loentiou.  but  the  frui- 
tion of  his  grand  plans  was  left  to  his  successors. 
He  was  a man  of  refined  and  cultivated  tastes.  “ A 
beautiful  trait  of  his  character  was  a love  of  truth. 
This  was  recognized  and  felt  by  all  who  knew  him 
and  by  none  more  than  by  those  who  knew  hint 
best,”  bis  biographer,  Dr.  Clarke,  says  of  him.  His 
long  illness  and  protracted  sufferings  only  served  to 
bring  out  with  greater  lustre  his  many  excellent 
traits.  His  death  was  worthy  of  his  life,  calm,  re- 
signed, devout,  and  noble  to  the  last.  His  death  pro- 
duced a profound  sensation  in  Boston  and  through- 
out New  England,  and  was  earnestly  felt  iu  every 


part  of  the  country.  Every  honor  was  paid  to  his 
memoir.  As  his  remuitis  were  carried  to  the  church, 
the  bells  of  the  city  of  Boston  were  tolled  by  the 
order  of  the  mayor,  and  again  during  the  funeral. 
People  of  all  religions  turned  out  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands to  show  their  sorrowful  res|>ect.  His  funeral 
was  attended  by  ten  bishops,  and  140  priests;  by 
the  governor,  mayor,  and  other  officials,  and  by  an 
immense  coucoursc  of  people.  Includlngflome  of  the 
most  distinguished  and  literary  men  of  the  country. 
He  died  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  13,  1860.  His  biog- 
raphy may  be  found  in  Vol,  II. “Lives  of  the  De- 
ceased Bishops,"  by  Dr.  U.  H.  Clarke. 

WILLIAMS,  John  Joseph,  fourth  bishop  of 
Boston,  first  archbishop.  (See  Vol.  IV.  p.  415). 

FLAGET,  Benedict  Joseph- Roman  Catholic 
bishop,  Bardstown,  Louisville,  Ky.,  was  born  at 
Contournat,  Auvergne.  France,  Nov.  7,  1768.  His 
parents  were  fanners,  of  high  respectability.  He 
pursued  bis  classical  studies  at  the  College  of  Bil- 
lont,  and  as  a child,  had  a foresight  of  fiis  future 
life  as  a missionary,  saying  that  “ he  would  go  far, 
very  far,  from  home,  and  that  they  would  see  him 
no  more.”  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered  the 
University  of  Clermont,  and  for  two  years  attended 
the  classes  of  philosophy  and  theology,  acting  dur- 
ing the  time  as  tbe  tutor  of  two  wealthy  young 
men  with  whom  lie  resided,  and  defrayed  his  ex- 
penses  at  the  university  with  the  salary-  he  acquired 
as  tutor.  On  Nov.  1,  1788,  he  entered  the  seminary 
at  Clermont  for  his  theological  studies,  and  at  the 
same  lime  joined  the  order  of  Sulpicians.  While 
still  under  age,  he  completed  his  theological  studies, 
and  was  sent  to  Issy,  near  Paris,  where,  at  the  ter- 
mination of  three  years,  he  was  otxlained  a priest.  He 
was  at  once  appointed  professor  of  dogmatic  theol- 
ogy in  the  Seminary  of  Nantes,  and  two  years  later 
was  made  professor  of  moral  theology.  He  had  filled 
this  position  but  two  months  w hen  the  terrors  of  the 
French  revolution  compelled  him  to  fly  for  protec- 
tion to  bis  family  at  Billom.  lie  was  for  a time  un- 
decided what  course  to  pursue.  The  situation  of  the 
church  iu  America  appealed  strongly  to  his  sympa- 
thies, and  after  much  delib- 
eration, lie  decided  to  go  as  a 
missionary  to  that  country. 

In  January,  1792,  he  left  Bor- 
deaux, iu  company  with  the 
Rev.  Messrs.  Badtn,  David, 
and  Chlcoraman,  and  arrived 
at  Baltimore  on  March  26th 
of  that  year,  where  they  were 
warmly  welcomed  by  Bishop 
Carroll,  to  whom  they  unre- 
servedly offered  theirservices. 

The  Abbe  Flagct  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  mission  of  Vin- 
cennes, Ind.,  and  immediately 
started  on  his  laborious  jour- 
ney West.  He  remained  at 
Pittsburgh  for  nearly  six 
months,  and  was  cordially 
received  bv  Gen.  Havne,  to 
whom  he  liad  aimed  letters  of  introduction.  He 
did  missionary  work  at  Pittsburgh.  As  soon  as 
circumstances  permitted  he  left  Pittsburgh,  stop- 
ped for  a time  at  Cincinnati,  0.,  which  was  then 
only  a fort,  and  went  thence  to  Louisville,  Ky., 
at  that  time  a settlement  containing  but  three  or  four 
ntde  cabins.  He  was  cordially  welcomed  by  Col. 
George  Rogers  Clark,  who  commanded  the  garrison 
of  Corn  Island,  near  the  falls  of  the  Ohio.  He  gave 
him  an  armed  escort  to  accompany  hint  to  Vincen- 
nes. where  lie  arrived  Dec.  21,  1792.  It  would  be 
bard  to  realize  at  the  preseut  time  tbe  deplorable 
condition  in  which  he  found  the  country  that  bad 
been  for  so  long  n time  without  tbe  ministration  of  a 
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priest.  The  white  settlers  had  begun  to  acquire  the 
savage  habits  of  the  Indians,  and  the  Abbe  Flngct 
had  not  only  to  labor  for  their  regeneration,  but  for 
that  of  the  warlike  Indinn  tribes  as  well.  With  a 
wonderful  zeal  aud  perseverance  he  overcame  these 
obstacles,  and  when  he  was  called  to  now  fields  of 
labor  two  years  later,  he  left  a record  of  dew  Is  that 
was  transmitted  to  future  generations.  In  1795  he 
was  recalled  to  Baltimore,  and  was  appointed  chief 
disciplinarian  aud  professor  of  French  aud  geogra- 
phy in  Georgetown  College.  He  went  with  the  Rev. 
Mr  Dubourg  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brabant  to  Havana, 
Cuba,  in  1798,  to  assist  in  the  founding  of  a college 
on  that  island,  to  be  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
Sulpicians.  Their  efforts  were,  however,  unsuccess- 
ful, and  the  Ablie  Flaget  contracted  a severe  illness, 
ami  was  detained  some  time  in  Cuba.  During  bis 
stay  there  he  tilled  the  office  of  tutor  to  the  sons  of 
Don  Nicholas  Calvo,  a Spaniard  of  wealth  and  po- 
sition. During  his  residence  on  the  island  lie  formed 
the  acquaintance  of  Louis  Philippe  and  his  two  broth- 
ers. The  citizens  of  Havana  subscribed  quite  a sum 
of  money  for  their  relief,  and  selected  the  Abbe 
Flaget  to  present  the  purse  to  the  exiled  princes. 
In  the  autumn  of  1801  he  returned  to  the  United 
States,  and  for  the  next  eight  years  was  stationed  at 
8t.  Alary’s  College.  In  1804  lie  applied  to  his  supe- 
rior to  join  the  order  of  Trnppist  monks,  the  most 
rigid  order  in  the  Roman  Catholic  elmreh,  hut  he 
was  destined  for  a higher  purpose,  and  some  diffi- 
culties falling  in  the  way.  he  subsequently  aban- 
doned the  idea.  In  1807,  when  the  four  new  sees 
of  Boston,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Bardstown  were 
created.  Abbe  Flaget  was  ap- 
poi  n ted  bisli  op  of  Ba rdstow n , 
and  on  Nov.  4,  1810,  he  was 
cousi'cmted  in  the  Baltimore 
Cathedral  by  Archbishop 
Carroll,  and  reached  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  on  June  4,  1811, 
and  arrived  at  Burdstownti ve 
days  later.  At  the  time  he  as- 
sumed clmrgeof  thissec  there 
wasnotniorelhan  1,000  Cath- 
olic fnniiliesin  thewholestatc 
of  Kentucky — but  6,000  Catholics  in  the  entire  popu- 
lation. There  were  two  small  churches,  six  in  pro- 
cess of  erection,  and  thirty  congregations  in  his  dio- 
cese. The  episcopal  palace  of  the  new  bishop  was 
a log  cabin,  sixteeu  feet  square.  He  resided  with 
Father  Badin  at  St.  Stephen's  (now  Lorretto).  His 
diocese  covered  a vast  field,  and  extended  to  the  bor- 
ders of  the  great  lakes  and  the  hanks  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. His  episcopal  visitations  were  laborious  mis- 
sionary journeys.  It  lias  been  said  that  “wherever 
Bishop  Flaget  pitched  his  tent,  he  there  laid  the 
foundations  fora  new  church,  and  that  each  one  of 
his  principal  halts  was  destined  to  become  a bish- 
opric”— Vincennes,  in  Indiana;  Detroit,  in  Michi- 
gan; Cincinnati,  in  Ohio;  Erie,  in  Pennsylvania; 
Buffalo,  iu  New  York.  He  would  sometimes  he  ab- 
sent from  his  episcopal  residence  as  much  as  thirteen 
mouths,  giving  missions  along  his  route  at  any  point 
where  lie  chanced  to  find  settlements  of  whites,  blacks, 
orludiaus.  Ilis  vast  diocese  and  his  extended  absences 
made  the  appointment  of  a coadjutor  indispensable, 
and  accordingly  the  Pope  appointed  Father  David 
titular  bishop  of  Mauriscastro,  and  coadjutor  to 
the  bishop  of  Bardstown.  Bishop  Flaget,  soon  after 
his  elevation  to  the  Episcopate,  ordained  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Chabrat,  who  was  the  first  priest  ordained  in  the 
West.  He  paid  much  attention  to  the  establishment 
of  a diocesan  seminary,  and  in  1811  Mr.  Thomas 
Howard  donated  a plantation  for  that  purpose. 
Soon  after  Bishop  David  was  appointed  coadjutor 
the  bishops  removed  their  residence  from  St.  Thomas 
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Seminary  to  Bardstown,  and  on  Aug.  8,  1819.  con- 
secrated the  new  cathedral  iu  that  town.  Bishop 
Flaget  was  the  first  to  propose  the  erection  of  an 
archiepiscopal  see  in  the  West.  Notwithstanding  the 
many  labors  required  of  him  in  his  own  diocese,  he 
always  found  time  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  lead- 
ing religious  questions  iu  the  church.  He  was  con- 
stantly in  correspondence  witli  Rome,  and  was  con- 
sulted by  the  Propaganda  upon  important  affairs. 
In  1829  he  attended  the  first  provincial  council  at 
Baltimore.  In  1880,  on  account  of  failing  health,  he 
resigned  his  see,  and  Bishop  David  was  appointed 
his  successor.  This  transaction  met  with  such  op- 
position from  both  the  clergy  and  laity  iu  his  juris- 
diction that  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  a reversal. 
In  1833,  during  the  cholera  epidemic,  he  was  untiring 
in  bis  rninistratious  to  those  suffering  from  the  dis- 
ease. Without  regard  to  sect  or  creed,  and  heedless 
of  his  own  health,  he  attended  the  sick  and  dying. 
On  June  29,  1834,  lie  received  the  bulls  announcing 
Dr.  Chulmrt  his  second  coadjutor.  In  1835  lie  went 
abroad,  and  was  received  at  Rome  with  every  mark 
of  respect  by  the  pope,  cardinals,  and  other  peraons 
of  distinction.  lie  returned  to  America  during  the 
summer  of  1839.  In  1841  his  episcopal  see  was  re- 
moved from  Bardstown  to  Louisville,  Ky.  Bishop 
Cliahart’s  health  necessitated  his  resignation  as  co- 
adjutor in  1847,  and  t lie  following  year  Dr.  Martin 
John  Spalding  was  appointed  coadjutor  iu  his  stead. 
The  corner-stone  of  the  new  cathedral  at  Louisville 
was  laid  on  Aug.  15,  1849.  Bishop  Flaget  did  not, 
however,  live  tows*  its  completion,  hut,  after  great  suf- 
fering, died  iu  February  of  the  followiugyear.  The 
diocese  which  he  had  found  in  such  a desolate  condi- 
tion, was  left  to  his  successor  in  a prosperousstate; 
there  were  some  foriv  churches  and  chapels,  twenty- 
six  priests  on  the  missions,  with  twenty  othenviseoccu- 
pied.  A diocesan  seminary  under  the  charge  of  the 
Lazarists  was  established  tin  a firm  basis;  the  Jesuits 
and  Dominicans  were  in  the  field;  St. Joseph 'sColiege 
had  been  duly  incorporated ; St.  Mary's  was  also  In- 
corporated, and  in  charge  of  the  Jesuit  fathers;  St. 
Ignatius’  Literary  Institution  in  Louisville,  was  also 
under  their  care;  Mount  Merino  Seminary,  near 
Hardiusburg,  was  established,  and  female  academies 
have  been  started  at  Bardstown,  Morganfield,  and 
Lcxinglou,  under  the  care  of  the  sisters  of  charity; 
near  Springfield,  tinder  the  Dominican  sisters,  and 
the  sisters  of  J^orretto  had  charge  of  the  Lorretto 
Deaf  aud  Dumb  Asylum;  an  orphan  asylum,  aud 
female  academies  n’t  Lorretto,  Bethlehem,  Holy 
Alary.  Calvary,  and  Gethsemaue.  He  died  at  Naza- 
reth, Ky.,  Feb.  11,  1850. 

BIG6T,  William  Valentine,  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  was  bom  near  Altkirch,  Upper  Elsass,  Ger- 
many, Dec.  4.  1838,  sou  of  Anthony  Bigot,  a prom- 
inent architect,  and  Alagdcicun  Bcscnfelner.  When 
a youth  of  thirteen  he  entered  the  Gymnasium  of 
Maria  Stelu  (Switzerland),  conducted  by  the  fathers 
of  St.  Benedict,  where  lie  remained  four  years.  At 
eighteen  he  entered  the  missionary  institution  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  western  France  (Bretagne),  where  he 
continued  his  studies,  and  prepared  himself  for  mis- 
sionary life.  Ilis  philosophical  and  theological  studies 
were  completed  in  the  Seminary  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
rue  Lhomond,  Paris.  After  a five  years’  course 
at  this  institution  he  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood, 
Alay  22,  1864,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Alan  point  of 
St.  Deny’s  (Reunion  Island).  After  his  ordination 
lie  was  sent  by  his  superior  to  Kaiserwerth,  near 
Dusseldorf,  Rhine  Province,  where,  at  the  request 
of  the  Cardinal  von  Geiscl,  he  was  apppointed  to 
take  charge  of  an  institution  for  retired  priests.  He 
served  iu  this  capacity  six  years,  from  1864  to  1870, 
when  the  war  broke  out  between  France  and  Ger- 
many. Anticipating  nothing  good  for  France,  he 
removed  from  Kaiserwerth  to  Marienthul,  near 
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Cologne,  another  similar  institution  of  the  order,  to 
await  the  development  of  events.  Upon  the  request 
of  Bishop  Hefele  of  lioltenlmrg,  Wurtcmburg,  he 
was  appointed  military  chaplain,  to  attend  to  the 
spiritual  needs  of  the  IS, 000  French  soldiers,  who 
were  held  prisoners  of  Stuttgart,  Ludwjgsburg,  and 
Asperg.  He  remained  in  this  entirely  Protestant 
country  five  months,  enduring  the  severity  of  the 
winter,  exposing  himself  to  contagious  diseases  aud 
to  the  banishing  of  the  war.  After  the  treaty  of  peace 
was  concluded  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  Marien- 
thal.  not  to  rest,  but  to  hike 
charge  of  the  convent.  At  the 
.same  time  he  received  orders 
from  the  German  and  French 
governments  to  collect  the  death 
certificates  of  French  soldiers 
who  had  died  in  captivity,  and 
within  a short  time  lie  delivered 
to  the  French  ministry  at  Paris 
a volume  of  18,800  certificates. 
The  French  government  for- 
warded to  him  60,000  francs, 
with  instructions  to  have  monu- 
ments erected  In  all  cemeteries 
where  French  soldiers  lay  hur- 
led. For  his  faithful  services  he 
was  decorated  with  the  cross  of 


y si ,,rt?  ^IC  legion  of  honor,  and  received 
• a purse  to  he  used  for  his  recrea- 
tion. Meanwhile,  the  May  laws 
of  1873  had  decreed  that  all  Jesuit  ami  similar  in- 
stitutions lie  abolished,  and  the  members  thereof  lie 
exiled.  Consequently,  lie  received,  instead  of  an 
appreciation  for  his  services,  the  decree  of  exilement. 
He  received  permission,  however,  to  emigrate  to  the 
United  Stntes,  there  to  serve  as  a missionary  priest. 
In  January,  1874,  lie  reached  Cincinnati,  O..  where 
he  was  cordially  received  by  Most  Rev.  Archbishop 
Purcell,  taken  into  the  diocese,  and  placed  in  charge 
of  the  large  congregation  of  St.  Michael’s,  Lora  trite 
(Berlin),  O.  In  the  course  of  the  twenty-one  years’ 
pastorale  he  built  the  substantial  St.  Michael's 
Church,  admired  for  its  beauty,  solidity,  and  minor 
equipment,  at  a cost  of  $50,000. 


CLANCY,  William,  Roman  Catholic  bishop, 
was  born  in  Cork,  Ireland.  He  look  Ills  theological 
studies  at  the  College  of  Carlow,  and  was  afterwards 
curate  of  that  institution  for  six  years.  lu  1820  he 
accepted  the  chair  of  theology  at  Carlow,  which  lie 
occupied  for  the  six  years  preceding  his  elevation  to 
the  episcopate.  He  also  performed  missionary  labors 
In  the  city  and  county  of  Cork.  In  1845  Dr.  Clancy 
was  appointed  coadjutor  to  Bishop  England,  with 
the  title  of  bishop  of  Oriense.  He  was  consecrated  by 
Bishop  Noliui  in  the  Carlow  Cathedral  on  Feb.  1, 
1835.  Before  completing  his  preparations  to  assume 
his  duties  in  America,  Bishop  Clancy  was  taken 
seriously  ill,  and  his  departure  was,  on  this  account, 
for  some  time  delayed.  After  regaining  his  heath, 
he  devoted  himself  to  obtaining  missionaries  for  the 
diocese  of  Charleston.  His  efforts  were  successful, 
and  a number  of  ecclesiastical  students  preceded  him 
to  America,  aud  others  followed.  Bishop  Clancy 
arrived  at  Charleston  ou  Nov.  21,  1835,  where  he  was 
warmly  received  bv  Bishon  England.  He  performed 
the  duties  of  coadjutor-bishop  for  two  years ; was 
present  at  the  provincial  council  of  Baltimore  in 
1837,  and  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year  he  was 
transferred  to  British  Guiana.  Shortly  before  he  was 
translated  to  his  new  see  he  was  engaged  in  an  in- 
teresting correspondence  with  Washington  Irving  on 
the  subject  of  a narrative,  with  a supposed  historical 
foundation,  which  cast  reproach  upon  the  Catholics, 
and  which  Mr.  Irving  had  incorporated  in  oner  of  his 
works.  Mr.  Irving  disclaimed  all  inteutiou  of  wish- 


ing to  throw  discredit  on  the  Catholic  church,  and 
avowed  Ids  freedom  from  prejudice,  and  agreed  to 
correct  the  error  in  future  editious  of  the  work. 
Unfortunately,  for  some  unknown  reason,  lie  never 
fulfilled  the  agreement.  This  interesting  correspond- 
ence was  published  in  the  "Loudon  Catholic  Maga- 
zine," and  tho  ” New  York  Freeman’s  Journal,”  in 
1842.  Bishop  Clancy  filled  the  position  of  vicar 
apostolic  in  British  Guiana  for  two  years,  when,  on 
account  of  feeble  health,  the  climate  having  com- 
pletely undermined  his  constitution,  he  returned  to 
Ireland,  where  he  died  in  the  summer  of  1847. 

SHEEDY,  Morgan  Madden,  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  was  horn  in  Lisearroll,  Ireland,  Oct.  8, 
1853.  His  early  studies  were  made  in  the  J>atin  school 
of  Charleville,  where  he  was  prepared  for  college. 
He  entered  St.  Coleman’s  Fermoy,  and,  subsequently 
St.  Patrick’s  College.  Maynootli.  He  came  ou  the 
iuvitation  of  the  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh  to  America, 
iu  1870,  aud  was  accepted  in  the  diocese  of  Pittsburgh 
as  a candidate  for  the  priesthood.  Immediately  after 
his  arrival  ou  Sept.  23rd,  he  was  ordained  priest  by 
Bishop  Tuigg.  He  was  for  a time  professor  of  the- 
ology and  liistorv  In  St.  Michael's  Seminary.  In 
November,  1877,  fie  was  assigned  to  missionary  work, 
at  Parker’s  Landing,  and  in  1878  was  transferred  to 
Altoona  as  assistant  at  St.  John's  Church.  Here  he 
remained  until  March,  1881,  when  he  was  appointed 
pastor  of  St.  Rose’s,  Cannelton,  and  St  Teresas,  Clin- 
ton, Pa  In  1885  lie  was  made  rector  of  St.  Mary  of 
Mercy's  Church,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  He  organized  'the 
parish  school  of  St.  Mary’s,  Duquense  Hall,  and  built 
a new  church  for  the  congregation.  The  welfare  of 
young  men  was  a siiecial  object  of  his  concern,  and  he 
instituted  n free  library  and  reading-room,  open  to  the 
public,  irrespective  of  creed.  He  co-operated  with  I)r. 
Hodges,  the  rector  of  Calvary  Episcopal  Church, 
Pittsburgh,  in  Sunday  afternoon  concerts  for  the  work- 
ing people.  He  was’ the  projector  and  foundcrof  the 
Columbus  Club,  and  for  seven  years  a director.  He 
originated  the  Pittsburgh  Polytechnic  Society,  one  of 
the  flourishing  literary  societies  of  the  city.  He  was  for 
four  years  vice-president  of  the 
Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Union 
of  America,  and  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Catholic  Summer 
School  of  America.  He  Is,  at 
present,  chairman  of  the  direc- 
tory board  of  the  Reading  Cir- 
cle Union,  and  treasurer  of  that 
association.  In  1894,  Father 
Sheedy,  as  the  result  of  a pub- 
lic concursus,  was  nnmed  per- 
manent rector  of  St.  John's 
Church,  Altoona,  Pa.,  made  va- 
cant by  the  promotion  of  Very 
Rev.  E.  A.  Bush  to  St.  Peter's, 

Allegheny,  to  succeed  Vicar- 
Gen.  Wall.  He  is  a regular 
contributor  to  various  maga- 
zines and  periodicals ; au  ac- 
tive mcnilier  of  a number  of  sci-  ■ — - 

entifle  and  historical  societies, 
before  which  lie  has  read,  from  time  to  time,  valu- 
able papers.  He  has  lectured  before  the  Academy  of 
Science  and  Arts,  Pittsburgh,  taken  a deep  interest  iu 
the  work  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, of  which  he  was  vice-president.  He  is  a 
close  student  of  social  science,  and  delivered  before 
the  Champlain  Summer  School  a course  of  lectures 
on  social  problems  in  1894.  Father  Sheedy  is  one 
of  the  great  national  priests  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  prominent  in  the  large  Activities  of  the  total 
abstinence  movement,  and  of  enlarged  popular  edu- 
cation. His  career  has  been  characterized  through- 
out by  a catholic  spirit  of  the  truest  sort,  which 
strives  to  encompass  the  good  of  all  men. 
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O’CONNOR,  Michael,  first  Roman  Catholic 
bishop  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  was  born  in  thecity  of  Cork, 
Ireland,  Sept.  27,  1810.  His  boyhood  was  spent  in 
Queenstown,  where  he  received  his  preparatory 
classical  education  in  the  Grammar  school.  He  was 
an  altar-boy  in  the  cathedral  of  Bishop  Coppenger, 
who  was  very  partial  to  him,  and  had  him  to  answer 
his  private  mass.  Showing  an  early  predilection  for 
the  ecclesiastical  calling,  he  was  sent  to  Rome,  to 
study  at  the  Propaganda,  and  was  one  of  its  most 
gifted  and  distinguished  scholars.  On  July  27, 1833, 
young  O'Connor  won  his  doctor’s  cap  and  ring  in 
a disputation  of  the  most  brilliant  kind.  The  theses 
assigned  him  embraced  all  theology  and  scripture, 
the  same  test  given  to  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Bouavcn- 
ture  iu  the  thirteenth  century,  when  they  became 
doctors  of  the  University  of  Paris.  It  is  said  that 
when  Dr.  O’Connor  came  to  receive  the  PojKr’s  bless- 
ing, Gregory  XVI.  playfully  twined  his  handker- 
chief round"  the  young  doctor's  brow,  sayiug,  “ If 
it  were  a crown  of  gold  you  would  deserve  it."  Dr. 
O'Connor  was  ordained  at  Rome  the  same  year,  and 
appointed  vice-rector  of  the  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Col- 
lege in  that  city.  During  his  ministry  here  he  en- 
joyed the  friendship  and  esteem  of  the  Pope,  and 
the  high  regard  of  Cardinal  Wiseman,  who  predicted 
a great  career  for  him.  After  an  absence  iu  Rome 
of  ten  years,  he  returned  to  Ireland  in  time  to  assist 
at  liis  mother's  death  - lied. 
For  tli ico  years  he  was  pastor 
of  Fermoy,  and  chaplain  to 
the  Presentation  Convent  iu 
Doneraile.  In  1838  he  was  a 
competitor  for  the  chair  of 
dogmatic  theology  in  May- 
nooth  College,  but  while  deep 
in  his  preparation.  Bishop  Ken- 
drick, of  Philadelphia,  sent  his 
brother,  on  his  way  to  Rome, 
to  oiler,  and  urge  upon  his 
acceptance,  the  presidency  of 
the.  seminary  of  St.  Charles 
Borromeo.  He  arrived  iu 
Philadelphia  in  1881),  and  lic- 
sides  the  duties  of  his  office, 
had  the  care  of  the  missions  of 
Norristown  and  Westchester, 
visiting  them  twice  a month. 
In  1841  he  was  sent  as  vicar- 
general  to  settle  some  church  ditlicultics  at  Pitts- 
burgh, and  became  pastor  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  In 
1848  the  Provincial  Council  of  Baltimore  recom- 
mended the  erection  of  a new  w>e  for  western  Penn- 
sylvania at  Pittsburgh,  and  I)r.  O'Connor  was  nom- 
inated us  bishop.  He  had  for  a long  time  desired  to 
become  a member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  hav- 
ing an  exalted  conception  of  the  duties  of  the  episco- 
pal office,  shrank  from  accepting  it.  To  escape  the 
appointment,  he  hastened  to  Europe.  But  the  let- 
ters of  the  American  bishops  had  already  reached 
Rome,  and  when  he  knelt  at  the  feet  of  the  Pope, 
and  humbly  preferred  his  petition  to  join  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  Gregory  XVI.  forbade  him  to  rise  until 
he  consented  to  accept  the  new  diocese  of  Pitts- 
burgh. “ You  will  be  bishop  first  and  Jesuit  after- 
ward." He  was  consecrated  by  Cardinal  Fmn/.oni, 
Aug.  15th.  at  St.  Agatha’s,  the  church  of  the  Irish 
College  at  Rome.  He  passed  through  Ireland  on 
his  return  to  America,  to  obtain  religions  recruits. 
Five  students,  and  three  others  far  advanced,  re- 
sponded  to  his  appeal,  and  seven  sisters,  of  the  re- 
cently founded  order  of  our  Lady  of  Mercy,  accom- 
panied him,  to  take  charge  of  the  parish  schools  and 
seminary  for  young  ladies.  Bishop  O'Connor  took 
an  informal  census  of  religion  in  his  new  diocese, 
and  reported  a Roman  Catholic  population  of  about 
25,000,  thirty-three  churches  (some  still  unfinished). 


fourteen  priests,  and  only  two  religious  institutions. 
He  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  want  of  priests, 
and  determined  to  appeal  to  the  Catholic  countries 
of  Europe  for  more.  To  this  eud  he  set  out  for 
Rome  in  1845,  and  returned  with  four  presentation 
brothers,  to  found  an  institute  of  their  order,  and 
take  charge  of  the  lioys’  school.  Bishop  O'Connor 
had  great  enterprise  and  business  qualifications,  and 
was  very  successful  in  financial  investments.  He 
purchased  a large  farm  on  the  hill  south  of  Birming- 
ham for  $16,000,  which,  sold  in  building  lots,  yielded 
a return  of  $100,000.  St.  Michael’s  Church,  the 
Frunciscau  Convent,  the  Passiouist  Monastery,  and 
St.  Michael’s  Seminary  now  crown  the  hill.  In  1*50 
the  great  work  of  the  new  cathedral  was  lieguu, 
and,  despite  the  difficulties  encountered,  lie  was  able 
to  have  it  ready  for  consecration  on  June  24.  1855. 
In  1854,  on  summons  of  Pope  Pius  IX.,  Bishop 
O’Connor  sailed  for  Rome,  to  take  part  iu  defining 
the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception;  and  it  is 
said  that  it  was  due  to  his  learned  suggestions  that 
some  changes  were  made  iu  the  wording  of  the  de- 
cree. In  I860  Bishop  O’Connor's  resignation  was 
accepted,  and  he  entered  the  novitiate  of  the  Society 
of  Gorheim.  in  Germany.  After  two  years  lie  was 
permitted,  by  special  dfspeuxation,  to  take  the  four 
vows  at  once.  Returning  to  the  United  States,  ho 
taught  theology  at  Boston  College.  He  was  after- 
ward SociuB  to  the  Provincial  of  the  Jesuits,  an  of- 
fice he  held  until  his  death.  He  was  an  accomp- 
lished linguist,  and  as  a lecturer,  and  in  his  pulpit 
efforts  he  was  most  effectual.  He  was  particularly 
interested  in  the  colored  people,  and  zealous  in  their 
behalf,  lie  purchased  the  church  and  organized 
the  colored  congregation  of  St.  Francis  Xavier.  In 
the  spring  of  1872  his  health  had  so  declined  that  be 
was  sent  to  rest  at  Woodstock  College,  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  days.  He  said  his  last 
mass  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael,  his  patron.  He 
died  Oct.  18,  1872.  His  remains  repose  with  the  de- 
ceased members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  at  Wood- 
stock. 

DOMENEC,  Michael,  second  Roman  Catholic 
bishop  of  Pittsburgh,  was  horn  in  the  city  of  Ruez, 
near  Tarragona.  Spain,  iu  1816.  His  father  was  of 
Moorish  descent,  wealthy,  and  of  high  social  position. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  accompanied  his  parents  to 
France,  and  was  entered  at  the  seminary  of  the  Imz- 
arists  in  Paris.  Here  he  met  Father  Timon,  visitor- 
general  of  the  Laz.arists  in  the  United  States,  at 
whose  invitation,  and  the  designation  of  his  superiors, 
he  joined  the  American  mission,  arriving  at  the  Bar- 
rens iu  Missouri  in  1888.  Young  Doment-c  continued 
his  theological  studies,  becoming  well  versed  in  Eng- 
lish, and  acquiring  some  reputation  as  an  orator.  He 
was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  iu  1889.  In  1845  he 
was  sent  to  Philadelphia  to  take  charge  of  the  Sem- 
inary of  St.  Vincent,  and  was  pastor  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Stephen,  at  Nicetown,  and  later  of  St.  Vin- 
cent de  Paul,  at  Germantown.  As  professor,  eccle- 
siastical teacher  or  missionary,  he  had  beeu  so  suc- 
cessful. that  he  seemed  called  ouly  to  the  higher 
spheres  of  usefulness  and  labor;  "therefore,  when 
Bishop  O'Connor  resigned  the  episcopal  office  in 
1860.  Father  Domencc  was  recommended  as  bis  suc- 
cessor. and  lie  was  consecrated  in  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  Paul,  in  December  of  that  year.  The  new  in- 
cumbent found  his  diocese  in  good  order,  well  sup- 
plied with  priests  and  churches,  and  finely  equipped 
institutions.  While  Bishop  Domencc  was  opposed  to 
debt,  and  his  judgmeut  was  not  so  much  at  fault,  he 
was  not  lilted  to  deal  successfully  with  financial  in- 
volvements. such  as  the  panic  of  1873  precipitated 
upon  the  diocese.  In  the  plenteous  period  following 
the  war.  when  debts  should  have  beeu  paid  off,  in- 
stead of  more  incurred,  improvements  upon  the  cath- 
edral, aud  the  building  of  churches,  convents,  and 
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schools,  had  rolled  up  heavy  obligations,  which,  in 
the  crisis  could  not  be  met.  The  diocese  had  in 
creased  to  such  an  exteut  that  it  was  considered  too 
lurge  for  a single  bishop,  and  in  1875,  it  was  divided 
by  the  erection  of  the  new  see  of  Allegheny,  to 
which  Bishop  Donicnec  was  transferred.  Father 
Tuigg  of  Altoona,  being  appointed  to  the  bishopric 
of  Pittsburgh.  This  division  was  not  well  received 
in  the  diocese  of  Pittsburgh,  as  it  left  the  churches 
and  institutions  most  heavily  in  debt  to  the  parent 
diocese,  and  making  the  financial  situation  more  com- 
plicated. No  satisfactory  arrangement  could  be 
made  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  an  appeal  was 
made  to  Rome,  Bishop  Domenec  going  to  the  Holy 
City  to  represent  his  own  side  of  the  question.  Upon 
the  judgment  of  the  Holy  See,  that  the  diocese  of 
Allegheny  should  be  re  united  to  that  of  Pittsburgh, 
Bishop  Domenec  resigned.  The  decision  was  made 
in  1877,  and  Bishop  Tuigg  assumed  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  diocese  of  Allegheny.  Tlius  Bishop 
Domenec  was  left  a bishop  without  a charge.  It  was 
subsequently  rumored  that  an  exalted  position  in  the 
American  Church  had  been  offered  him.  From 
Rome  lie  went  to  Barcelona  in  the  fall  of  1877,  preach- 
ing twice  a week,  in  the  churches  of  that  city,  at- 
tracting crowded  audiences  by  his  eloquence  and 
great  personal  popularity.  Ho  left  Barcelona  to  visit 
his  native  city  prior  to  returning  to  the  United  States, 
and  was  taken  suddenly  very  ill  at  Tarragona.  His 
disease  was  putrid  pneumonia.  Before  this,  Bishop 
Domenec  lind  enjoyed  the  most  robust  health.  He 
never  knew  fatigue,  and  was  never  so  well  pleased 
as  when  hard  at  work.  He  visited  Rome  several 
times,  being  present,  at  the  invitation  of  Pius  IX., 
at  the  cauonization  of  the  Japanese  martyrs  in  1862, 
and  attended  the  (Ecumenical  Council  of  the  Vatican 
in  1870.  He  died,  Jan.  7.  1878. 

TUIGG,  John,  third  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  was  bora  iu  Donoughniore,  Ireland, 
in  1820.  lie  was  educated  in  the  missionary  college  at 
All  HallowB,  Drumcoudra,  and  when  Michael  O'Con- 
nor went  to  Dublin  in  1849, 
calling  for  volunteers  for  the 
missionary'  work  in  America, 
young  Tuigg  was  the  first  to 
respond,  reaching  Pittsburgh 
in  December,  1849.  He  fin- 
ished his  studies  iu  St.  Mic- 
hael’s Seminary,  when  he  was 
appointed  professor  in  the  in- 
stitution, where  he  remained 
until  lie  was  ordained,  May  11, 
1850,  and  appointed  one  of  the 
assistants  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathe- 
dral,at  the  same  time  appointed 
secretary  to  the  bishop.  He  or- 
ganized the  St.  Bridget's  con- 
gregation,and  with  characteris- 
tic energy  entered  immediately 
upon  the  work  of  erecting  a 
new  church.  But  liefore  it  was 
completed  he  was  transferred 
to  mission  work  at  Altoona,  where  lie  remained  until 
1876.  He  had  been  appointed  vicar-general  for  the 
eastern  part  of  the  diocese.  Upon  a division  of  dio- 
ceses Father  Tuigg  was  selected  to  preside  over  the 
see  of  Pittsburgh,  and  he  was  officially  notified  that 
the  Pope  would  not  accept  any  declination  of  the 
honor.  In  1876  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Pitts 
burgh.  Upon  his  accession  he  found  the  property  en- 
cumbered and  the  finances  emburrassed  by  the  panic 
of  1878,  but  with  wise  foresight  and  extraordinary 
ability  he  extricated  the  diocese  from  its  difficulties, 
and  gave  uew  impetus  to  the  zeal  of  his  people.  On 
the  retirement  oi  Bishop  Domenec,  the  Allegheny 
diocese  was  added  to  his  administration.  The  dou- 
ble burden  was  more  than  lie  could  bear,  and  his 
VI. -22 
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constitution  gave  way  under  a paralytic  stroke.  He 
weut  South,  and  partially  recovering  his  health,  re 
Burned  his  labors,  when  he  was  again  stricken,  and 
forced  to  retire.  Tho  bishop  combined  in  a rare 
degree  the  unusual  qualities  of  firnracss  and  gentle- 
ness, and  possessed  astonishing  executive  abilities, 
as  the  schools,  convcut,  and  splendid  church  of  St. 
John  bear  witness.  The  united  diocese  contained 
183  churches,  and  191  chapels,  couveuts  and  educa- 
tional institutions.  He  was  also  ranked  among  the 
foremost  preachers  of  the  slate.  He  died  iu  Altoona, 
Dec.  7,  1889. 

PHELAN,  Richard,  fourth  Roman  Catholic 
bishop  of  Pittsburgh,  was  bora  near  the  town  of  Bolly- 
mgget,  county  Kilkenny,  Ireland,  Jan.  1, 1828,  son  of 
a high-minded  and  well-to-do  farm- 
er, devoted  to  his  country  and  to 
his  family.  Richard  was  the  old 
est  of  nine  children,  all  of  whom 
had  the  advantage  of  a good  edu- 
cation. His  earliest  scholastic  train- 
ing was  received  from  private  tu- 
tors in  his  father’s  house  and  iu  tlie 
parish  schools  of  the  neighborhood. 

He  pursued  the  higher  branches  of 
study  at  St.  Kicran’s  College,  Kil- 
kenny, intending  to  enter  the  fa- 
mous ecclesiastical  school  at  May- 
nooth,  but  when  he  heard  the  call 
from  the  Rt.  Rev.  M.  O’Connor, 
first  bishop  of  Pittsburgh,  for  stu- 
dents to  take  up  the  work  of  the 
church  in  his  diocese,  he  in  Decem- 
ber, 1849,  left  Ireland  for  America 
and  proceeded  immediately  to  Pitts- 
burgh, where  lie  resumed  his  studies  in  the  old  sem- 
inar}' of  8t.  Michael's.  The  next  three  years  ho 
passed  at  8t.  Mary’s  Seminary,  Baltimore,  where  lie 
received  minor  ortlers  and  was  ordained  sub-dcacon 
aud  deacon  byArchbishop  Kenrick.  On  Muy  4, 1855, 
lie  was  ordained  a priest  bv  Bishop  O’Connor  in  the 
cathedral  at  Pittsburgh.  His  first  charge  was  a small 
mission  at  Cameron’s  Bottoms,  Indiana  countv:  it  was 
while  here  that  cholera  visited  Pittsburgh,  and  Father 
Phelan  voluntarily  relinquished  his  mission  to  care 
for  the  sick  and  dying  iu  the  plague-stricken  city. 
Here  he  did  heroic  work  until  the  (lunger  was  past, 
when  he  returned  to  his  modest  mission  from  wliidi 
he  was  soon  called  as  an  assistant  at  8t.  Paul's  Ca- 
thedral, where  for  four  years  he  jierformed  the  ard- 
uous duties  of  curate  in  a great  parish,  as  well  ns 
looking  after  the  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of 
several  small  congregations  iu  the  out  lying  country 
districts  It  was  m these  new  parishes  that  bis  skill 
as  a disciplinarian  and  peacemaker  evidenced  itself. 
Bishop  O 'Connor  selected  him  to  settle  several  serious 
disturbances  notably  at  Freeport,  where  he  was 
placed  iu  charge  of  the  church,  and  succeeded  iu 
quieting  what  promised  to  be  a very  serious  revolt. 
He  bought  and  paid  for  a parish  house,  improved 
the  church,  purchased  ground  and  laid  out  a cem- 
etery’, and  restored  pence  and  harmony’  in  the  con- 
gregation. In  1868  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  St. 
Peter’s  Church,  Allegheny  city,  to  succeed  Very  Rev. 
Tobias  Mullen,  who  had  lieen  made  bishop  of  Erie. 
Here  he  found  a church  inadequate  to  the  wants  of 
the  congregation,  and  lie  at  once  set  about  to  provide 
anew  and  handsome  edifice,  which  he  completed 
in  three  years  at  a cost  of  $150,000,  and  dedicated 
July  5,  1874.  This  was  pronounced  to  beone  of  the 
finest  churches  iu  western  Pennsylvania.  During 
the  life  of  Bishop  O’Connor,  Father  Phelan  was  in- 
trusted with  tlie  confidences  of  that  prelate,  and  was 
selected  for  many  important  and  delicate  missions. 
Twice  he  administered  the  affairs  of  the  diocese,  once 
on  tlie  resignation  of  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Domenec  and 
again  during  the  absence  of  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Tuigg 
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in  Eurojie.  In  1888  he  was  made  vicar-general  of 
the  diocese,  and  in  1885  coadjutor  of  the  two  sees  of 
Allegheny  City  and  Pittsburgh,  with  the  right  of 
succession  to  Bishop  Tuigg.  He  was  consecrated  ns 
titular  bishop  of  Cibyra,  Aug.  2,  1885.  With  all 
the  responsibility  and  only  part  of  the  authority  of  a 
bishop,  he  did  the  real  work  of  the  diocese  and  he 
came  through  the  ordeal  with  the  respect  and  regard 
of  the  entire  clergy.  Just  as  he  wus  preparing  to 
leave  Allegheny  City  to  take  up  his  residence  at  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral,  Pittsburgh,  tire  destroyed  his  beau- 
tiful St.  Peter’s  Church  and  reduced  his  life  work  to 
ashes.  This  incident  changed  his  plnns,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  remain  and  rebuild  the  church.  This  he 
successfully  accomplished,  and  on  Apr.  22, 1888,  the 
cross  on  the  steeple  of  the  new  St.  Peter’s  Church 
gloriously  reflected  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun  over 
a twice-built  monument  of  his  priestly  piety  and 
euergy.  On  the  death  of  Bishop  Tuigg  in  1881), 
Father  Phelan  succeeded  to  the  full  bishopric  of 
Pittsburgh.  In  June,  1891.  he  left  the  parish  where 
he  had  spent  twenty-flveeventfui  years,  and  took  pos- 
essiou  of  the  episcopal  residence  at  Pittsburgh. 
For  sixteen  years  he  attended  the  convicts  of  the 
Western  Penitentiary,  continuing  his  ministrations 
until  the  institution  was  removed.  The  Catholic  in- 
mates of  all  the  public  institutions  in  his  diocese  were 
provided  by  him  with  the  comforts  of  religion.  The 
diocese  of  Pittsburgh,  through  an  existence  of 
nearly  half  a century  lias  greatly  pros|H.*red,  especially 
under  Bishop  Phelan's  indirect  and  direct  admin- 
istration. In  1850,  including  the  present  diocese  of 
Erie,  it  had  twenty-five  priests,  thirty-five  churches 
and  a Catholic  population  of  40,000.  In  1894  there 
were  205  churches,  1 70  secular  and  1 20  regular  priests, 
with  a Catholic  population  of  about  220,000.  Al- 
though sixt  v-six  years  have  passed,  with  forty  years  of 
pastoral  solicitude  aud  labor  to  his  credit,  Bishop 
Phelan  is  remarkably  well  preserved,  and  his  kindly 
face,  compact  figure  of  medium  height,  strong  fea- 
tures, and  his  dark  hair  slightly  mixed  with  gray, 
are  familiar  to  nearly  every  resident  of  Pittsburgh 
and  to  the  entire  Catholic  population  of  his  extended 
diocese. 

LAMBINO,  Andrew  Arnold,  Roman  Catholic 
priest  and  author,  was  born  at  Manorville,  Armstrong 
co..  Pa.,  Feb.  1,  1842,  the  son  of  Michael  Anthony 
and  Anne  (Shields)  Lambing.  I le  is  descended  from 
Christopher  Lambing,  who  emigrated  to  America 
about  the  year  1745,  and  settled  in  Xockamixon 
township,  Bucks  county,  Pa.  Young  Andrew  began 
work  on  a farm  before  he  was  eight,  and  in  a lew 
years  found  employment  in  public  works,  spending 
six  years  in  fire-brick  yards,  with  three  or  four  months 
at  school  in  winter;  and  two  years  in  an  oil  refinery, 
a considerable  part  of  which  time  he  worked  fifteen 
hours  a day.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  entered 
St.  Michael's  Preparatory  and  Theological  Seminary 
at  Pittsburgh,  where  he  finished  hisclnssical  and  the- 
ological course,  and  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood 
Aug.  4,  18(59,  by  the  late  Bishop  Domenec  of  Pitts- 
burgh. He  was  first  sent  to  teach  in  St.  Francis’ 
College,  Loretto,  Cambria  co. . and  attend  certain 
small  missions,  but  in  April,  1870,  he  was  transferred 
to  Kittauning,  Armstrong  co.,  where  he  remained 
nearly  three  years,  and  built  a church  in  the  country 
west  of  th(!  river  for  the  accommodation  of  those  liv- 
ing in  that  part  of  the  county.  He  was  then  trans- 
ferred to  Freeport,  where  he  remained  but  six  months, 
when  he  was  called  to  the  chaplaincy  of  St.  Paul's 
Orphan  Asylum,  Pittsburgh,  with  a view  of  better- 
ing the  financial  condition  of  that  institution.  But 
the  financial  crisis  of  1872  destroyed  all  such  hopes 
for  the  time,  and  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
congregation  of  St.  Mary  of  Mercy.  Pittsburgh. 
While  there  he  placed  the  schools  under  the  care  of 


the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  purchased  and  remodeled  a 
Protestant  church  for  the  congiegation,  and  rendered 
other  invaluable  services.  Having  ministered  to  this 
congregation  until  October,  1885,he  assumed  pastoral 
charge  of  the  congregation  of  St.  James  at  Wilkins- 
hurgli,  where  he  still  remains.  In  the  fall  of  1886 
he  opened  a parochial  school  for  the  first  time,  and 
in  the  summer  of  1888,  he  enlarged  the  church  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  increasing  congregation. 

In  December  of  the  same  year  the  building  was  des- 
troyed by  tire  and  he  at  once  fitted  up  the  school 
house  to  serve  the  two-fold  purpose  of  church  and 
school,  and  occupied  it  on  Christmas  eve  while  the 
ruins  of  the  burnt  church  were  still  smouldering. 
Father  Lambing  is  the  author  of  “ The  Orphan's 
Friend  ”(1875);  “ The  Sunday -School  Teacher's  3lan- 
ual”(1877);  *' A History  of  the  Catholic  church  in 
the  Dioceses  of  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  ” (1880); 

“ The  Register  of  Fort  Duquesue,  Translated  from 
the  French  with  an  Introductory  Essay  nnd  Notes” 
(1883);  aud  “ The  Sacramoutals  of  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church’*  (1890).  He  has  nlso 
published  a number  of  pamph- 
lets. He  wrote  a considerable 
part  of  the  "History  of  Alle- 
gheny County,  Pa,"  in  1888;  in 
the  same  year,  he,  assisted  by 
J.  W.  F.  White,  of  the  Allegheny 
county  bench,  wrote  the  "Ccu- 
tenniul  History  of  Allegheny 
County,"  for  the  centennial  cele- 
bration. In  the  summer  of  1884 
he  started  the  " Catholic  Histor- 
ical Researches,”  a quarterly 
magazine  devoted  to  the  history 
of  the  Catholic  church  in  the 
United  .States.  It  was  afterwards 
transferred  to  a Philadelphia  pub- 
lisher, by  whom  it  is  still  contin-  — yf  a 

ued.  In  1885  he  procured  from 

the  Archives  of  the  Mariue  at  * 


Paris,  a copy  of  the  journal  of  Celoron’s  exjredi- 
tion  down  the  Allegheny  aud  Ohio  rivers  in  the  sum- 
mer aud  fall  of  1749.  ‘This  lie  translated  aud  an- 
notated, publishing  it  in  the  “ Researches.”  He  is  a 
regular  contributor  toseveral  magazines,  and  has  for 
a number  of  years  been  president  of  the  Historic  al 
Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania.  He  was  president 
of  the  board  to  prepare  the  exhibit  of  the  educational 
institutions  of  the  diocese  of  Pittsburgh,  for  the  Col- 
umbian Exposition,  and  is  at  present  fiscal  procura- 
tor of  the  diocese  of  Pittsburgh.  He  has  inherited 
the  health  of  his  fnthers;  for,  though  more  than 
twenty -six  years  on  the  mission,  he  has  not  been  off 
duty  a single  day  on  account  of  ill  health.  In  June, 
188t$,  the?  University  of  Notre  Dame,  Indiaun,  con 
ferred  on  him  the  degree  of  LL.D. 


BUSH,  Edward  A.,  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
was  born  in  Montreal,  Canada,  June  5,  1839,  son 
of  Edward  Bush,  a native  of  England  nnd  a con- 
vert to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  His  mother  was 
Catherine  Doran  a Catholic  Irish  woman.  At  the 
death  of  his  parents,  in  1851,  he  came  to  the  United 
Slates  under  the  care  and  protection  of  Rev.  William 
Pollard,  a near  relative,  and  liegan  his  preparatory 
studies,  at  the  desire  of  the  first  bishop  of  Pittsburgh, 
Rt.  Rev.  31.  O'Connor,  I).D.,  as  a subject  of  that 
diocese.  He  entered  St.  Michael's  Seminary  and  was, 
during  his  theologicnl  course,  instructed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished scholars.  Rev.  James  Keogh,  D.D.,  and 
Very  Rev.  James  O’Connor,  D.D.  nc  wasordained 
priest  by  Rt.  Rev.  31.  Domenec,  D.D.,  Feb.  7,  1863, 
and  was  assigned  to  duty  ns  professor  at  the  semin- 
ary. In  1864  he  was  appointed  rector  of  St.  Francis’ 
College,  Loretto,  Pa.,  where  he  remained  until  1868, 
when  he  was  recalled  to  St  3Iichaers  Seminary. 
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In  March,  1870,  he  became  rector  of  St.  Michael's 
Church,  Loretto.  and  soon  after  was  made  diocesan 
counselor  by  Bishop  Domcnec,  and  continued  in 
that  otttce  by  Bishops  Tuigg  and  Phelan.  In  1890  he 
was  made  rector  of  St.  John's  Church,  Altooua,  ami 
appointed  the  same  year,  vicar  foraue  of  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  diocese.  Ilcre  he  remained  until  Nov- 
ember, 1894,  when  he  became  rector  of  St.  Peter's 
Church,  Allegheny,  Pa.,  and  soon  after  was  pro- 
moted to  the  vicar  generalship  of  the  diocese  by  Rt. 
Rev.  It.  Phelan,  D.D.,  fourth  of  the  eminent  pre- 
lates who  have  governed  the  diocese  of  Pittsburgh. 


REID,  William  J.,  clergymau,  was  born  in 
South  Argylc,  Washington  co.,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  17, 
1884,  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (McQuarie)  Reid, 
descendants  of  Scotch  families  who  emigrated  to 
America  in  1764-68,  and  settled  on  a tract  of  land 
located  in  what  is  now  Washington  county,  N.  Y., 
which  was  given  by  George  IV.  to  the  Duke  of  Ar- 
gvle.  He  is  the  great-grandson  of  William  Reid, 
1<38-1 883,  who  was  the  tirst  American  ancestor  of 
the  family.  After  preparatory  traiuiug  in  Argylc 
Academy,  he  entered  Union  College,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  and  was  graduated  iu  the 
class  of  1855.  During  his  college 
days  he  taught  district  schools  m 
his  native  county,  and  after  grad- 
uation he  was  for  four  years  a 
professor  In  Whitestowu  Sem- 
inary, Oneida  county,  N.  Y.  He 
pursued  his  theological  studies  iu 
the  Allegheny  Theological  Sem- 
inary of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  Allegheny,  Pa.,  and  was 
graduated  in  1862,  and  soon  after 
became  pastor  of  the  First  United 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  He  has  been  principal 
clerk  of  the  general  assembly  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  church 
since  Mav,  1871);  editor  in  chief  of 
“The  United  Presbyterian,”  a 
religious  weekly,  published  iu 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  since  November,  1887,  and  has  taken 
part  in  the  general  work  of  his  denomination,  serving 
on  many  of  its  boards  and  committees,  and  represent- 
ing it  in  the  council  of  Presbyterian  churches,  which 
met  in  Belfast,  Ireland,  in  1884.  Though  his  activ- 
ities have  been  employed  ill  these  several  departments 
of  ecclesiastical  work,  his  chief  field  of  labor  has 
been  iu  the  one  congregation  of  which  lie  has  been 
pastor  for  thirty-three  years.  He  has  published, 
“ Lectures ou  the  Revelations "(1878);  “United  Pres- 
byterianism ” (1881),  besides  occasional  sermons  and 
articles  in  the  religions  press.  He  was  married  at 
Troy,  Pa.,  Oct.  29, 1862,  to  Mary  Bowen,  whose  fam- 
ily of  Quaker  descent  emigrated  from  New  Eugland 
to  Northern  Pennsylvania. 


LYNE,  Wickliffe  C.,  insurance  manager  and 
educator,  was  born  near  Richmond,  Va.,  Sept.  22, 
1850.  His  ancestors  were  of  old  English  and  Scotch 
stock,  prominent  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  of 
the  old  country  as  well  ns  of  Virginia  in  colonial 
times.  His  father,  Robert  Baylor  Lyne,  a gmdunte 
of  Transylvania  University,  Kentucky,  was  a Vir- 
ginia physician,  a man  of  great  public  spirit  and 
influence,  and  brother  to  the  mother  of  William 
Lyne  Wilson,  author  of  the  Wilson  tariff  bill,  and 
postmaster-general  in  the  cabinet  of  Pres.  Cleve- 
land. His  great-grandfather,  William  Lyne,  repre- 
sented the  county  of  King  and  Queen  in  the  house 
of  burgesses,  composed  of  the  most  eminent  men  in 
Virginia,  and  was  a member  of  the  Virginia  conven- 
tion of  1775,  mndo  memorable  by  the  first  resolution 
planning  the  organization  and  defense,  of  the  colo- 


nies, in  which  Patrick  Henry  made  his  passionate 
speech  for  “ liberty  or  death.”  He  was  also  a mem- 
l>er  of  the  famous  convention  of  1788  with  Madison, 
Jefferson,  Henry,  and  Randolph,  when  Virginia  ratk 
fied  the  Federal  constitution,  and  the  career  of  the 
American  Republic  virtually  began.  H1b  father  was 
John  Lyne,  colonel  of  “minute  men,”  and  prom- 
inent in  state  affairs  after  the  war.  The  subject  of 
this  sketch  received  athorongh  classical  training  un- 
der private  tutors  at  Jefferson  Academy.  At  sixteen 
be  entered  the  sophomore  class  at  Bethany  Col- 
lege, West  Virginia,  and  three  years  later  was 
graduated  with  distinction,  ranking  first  in  the  class- 
ic's and  science,  though  the  youngest  of  his  class. 
His  alma  mater  subsequently  conferred  on  him  the 
honorary  degree  of  A. Si.  in  recognition  of  his  suc- 
cessful work  as  principal  of  the  Burgettstown  Normal 
School  and  Academy,  the  Claysvllle  Normal  School 
and  the  Washington  High  School,  and  offered  him 
the  chair  of  Latin  and  Greek  which  had  been  filled  for 
twenty  veors  by  Prof.  Chas.  L.  Loos,  president-elect 
of  the  Kentucky  University.  This  he  declined,  and 
for  five  years  labored  as  principal  of  one  of  the  lead- 
ing schools  of  Pittsburg.  His  services  were  engaged 
by  Curry  University  to  take  charge  for  three  years 
of  the  Saturday  normal  department  in  literature, 
history,  aud  methods  of  instruction.  Propositions 
to  assume  charge  of  one  of  the 
Pennsylvania  normal  colleges, 
and  afso  of  a normal  college  in 
Ohio,  were  offered  him,  but  he 
declined  both,  as  well  as  the  su- 
perintendence of  education  of 
oueof  the  large  cities  in  the  state, 
and  accepted  the  management 
for  western  Pennsylvania  of  the 
National  Life  Insurance  Co.  of 
Vermont.  Iu  this  field  he  built 
up  so  large  and  lucrative  a busi- 
ness that  his  territory  was  en- 
larged to  include  Iowa  and 
West  Virginia,  and  his  skill  as  an 
underwriter  and  manager  was 
sought  in  various  executive  ca- 
pacities by  leading  life  insurance 
corporations.  On  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Pittsburgh  Under- 
writer’s Association,  he  was  made 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  and  next  year 
was  chosen  president.  Mr.  Lyne  is  actively  en- 
gaged in  various  business  interests,  operating  exten- 
sively in  real  estate:  is  director  of  a national  bank  and 
of  aii  insurance  company;  president  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Co. ; director  and  vice-president  of  the  board 
of  trade  of  his  resident  town;  and  stockholder 
in  a number  of  prominent  corporations.  As  a mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Science  and  Art.  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Mozart  Musical  Society,  and 
trustee  of  the  Pittsburgh  Art  Society,  he  is  ideutitled 
with  the  largest  and  most  influential  organizations 
promoting  standards  of  public  taste  and  enjoyment. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Christian  or  Disciples’  church, 
Is  superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school,  trustee  ami 
president  of  the  official  church  board,  a director  of 
the  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  Societies  and  of 
the  hoard  of  church  extension,  vice  president  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Wilkinslnirg,  and  has  served  as  vice- 
president  of  the  State  Missionary  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania. He  is  a trustee  of  Pittsburgh  Academy 
and  of  Bethany  College,  has  been  secretary  of  the 
Alumni  Association  and  twice  honored  with  appoint- 
ment ns  lecturer  at  commencement  before  its  meet- 
ings. Mr.  Lyne  was  married  in  1878.  to  Mary  Vowel, 
daughter  of  Addison  Winters  of  Washington,  Pa., 
and  granddaughter  of  the  only  sister  of  the  Brown 
brothers,  founders  of  the  noted  American  aud  Euro- 
pean hanking  bouses. 
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BROWN,  Samuel  Smith,  financier,  -was  born 
in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Dec.  15,  1842,  the  son  of  Wil- 
liam Henry  Brown,  who,  in  1847,  established  the 
vast  coal  and  coke  interests  which  subsequently 
came  under  the  ownership  of  his  sons.  Samuel 
Browu  received  his  early  education  at  common 
schools,  and  then  entered  Washington  and  Jefferson 
College,  where  he  remained  untu  the  close  of  his 
junior  year  in  1801.  and  then  joined  company  D,  of 
the  10th  regiment  Pennsylvania  reserves,  with  which 
he  remained  until  its  occupation  of  Fredericksburg, 
Va.  There  he  contracted  malarial  or  swamp  fever, 
and  was  discharged  at  Washington,  May,  1802. 
He  soon  recovered,  and  with  Sherman's  division  was 
sent  to  Memphis,  Tenn.,  directly  after  its  capture, 
to  take  charge  of  the  hav  and  coal  transport  for  the 
first  campaign  against  Vicksburg.  A fter  the  close 
of  the  war  he  at  once  took  an  active  interest  in  the 
business  of  his  father,  and  made  a thorough  study 
of  its  vast  details  by  actual  service  in  its  several  de- 
partments, and  iu  1875,  upon  his  father’s  death,  look 
charge  of  it  in  connection  with  his  brothers.  He  is 
a liberal  patron  of  the  turf,  aud  has  a string  of  cele- 
brated racers.  He  owns  an  extensive  farm  and 
stables  at  Westport,  Ky.,  aud  also  owns  (he  old  Bas- 
corabe  racing-track  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  which  he  uses 
as  the  winter  training  quarters  for  his  horses.  lie 
was  the  owner  of  Troubadour,  winner  of  the  Sub- 
urban  handicap  ui  1886.  He  is  nlso  the  owner  of  a 
controlling  interest  in  a railroad  in  the  South.  In 
1890  the  Monongahela  House,  a celebrated  hostelry 
of  Pittsburgh,  fell  into  difficulties,  aud  Mr.  Brown 
bought  the  property,  and  as- 
sumed the  management.  He  was 
as  successful  iu  that  as  iu  his 
other  business  ventures, and  made 
it  one  of  the  best  paying  hotel 
properties  iu  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Brown  owns  a delightful 
summer  country  seat  in  the  moun- 
tains above  Uniontown,  Pa.  The 
coal  and  coke  interests  controlled 
by  him  include  mining  and  ship- 
ping of  the  product  of  six  mines, 
employing  fifteen  steam  - boats, 
1,000  barges,  with  retail  yards  at 
Cincinnati,  Memphis,  aiid  New 
Orleans,  and  steamboat  supply 
stations  at  Cairo,  111,,  Natchez, 
Miss.,  Greenville,  Miss.,  and 
Helena,  Ark.  Mr.  Brown  is  a 
director  of  the  National  Bank 
of  Commerce,  Pittsburgh  ; and 
First  National  Bank,  Dawson,  Pa.,  a member  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Exchange,  a member  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  aud  president  of  the  Ohio 
Valley  Railway  Co. 

THOMAS,  Joseph  Dio,  physician,  was  born  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  May  8,  1843,  sou  of  David  and  Ra- 
chel Thomas,  both  natives  of  Dolwcn  Fawr,  near  Car- 
marthen, South  Wales,  who  emigrated  to  America 
about  1830  and  settled  in  Pittsburgh.  They  bad  four- 
teen children.  Joseph  was  educated  in  the  public 
school  of  his  native  city,  ami  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war  he  enlisted  iu  the  army  ns  a private  in  a bat- 
tery of  light  artillery.  At  the  end  of  the  war  lie 
resumed  his  studies,  taking  a practical  course  in  the 
Western  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  then  be- 
came a student  of  medicine,  studying  first  witli  Dr. 
George  McCook,  aud  afterwards  at  the  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital .Medical  College,  New  York  city,  where  lie  was 
graduated  in  1809.  He  then  took  a postgraduate 
course  aud  commenced  practice  in  South  Side,  Pitts- 
burgh, in  the  same  ward  in  which  he  was  born. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Allegheny  County  Medical  So- 
ciety, and  has  served  one  term  as  its  president.  He  is 
a member  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Penn- 


sylvania ; of  the  American  Medical  Association  ; and 
of  the  South  Side  Medical  Society,  of  which  he  has 
lieen  president.  He  was  a member  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh board  of  health,  and  has  served  the  board  as 
its  president ; served  one  year  as  a member  of  the 
city  council,  and  for  a number  of  years  as  president 
of  the  school  board.  He  occupies  the  chair  of  gen- 
ito-urinary  and  venereal  diseases,  in  the  medical 
department  of  the  Western  University,  aud  is  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  college. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  aud  is  a trustee  aud 
member  of  the  surgical  staff  of  the  South  Sidc.Hoe- 
pital.  He  made  the  tour  of  the  Pacific  coast  iu  1892, 
also  in  1894  to  the  Medical  As- 
sociation at  San  Francisco,  and 
iu  1890  visited  Europe.  lie 
contributed  during  this  tour  a 
series  of  letters  to  Pittsburgh 
papers,  afterwards  published  as 
“A  Souvenir  of  Europe.”  Dr. 

Thomas  was  married  in  April, 

1876,  to  Sarah  Lizzie,  daugh- 
ter of  Abraham  Keller ; they 
havcthrcechildrcn.  Dr.  Thomas 
has  contributed  to  many  valu- 
able medical  journals,  his  ar- 
ticles aiiding  much  to  medical 
literature.  In  1887  he  deliv- 
ered an  nddress  on  “Hygiene” 
before  the  Medical  Society  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  at 
its  meeting  at  Bedford.  Pa. 

During  bis  tour  of  Eurojie 
he  visited  England,  Wales,  Belgium,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  aud  France.  He  is  a genial  com- 
panion, cntertaiiuug,  bejicvoleut,  generous  to  a fault, 
having  a lovely  home  on  the  South  Side.  Sur- 
rounded by  pleasing  elements,  he  bids  fair  for  years 
of  usefulness. 

NEEB,  John  Nicholas,  journalist,  was  born  in 
Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  March  19, 1851,  son  of  William 
Neeb,  a pioneer  German  of  tlie  state,  proprietor  of 
“ Der  Freihciis  Freund."  His  education  was  ac- 
quired at  Mt.  Troy,  near  Allegheny  City,  afterward 
lie  attended  the  public  schools,  passing  through  the 
junior  year  at  the  Western  University.  In  1868,  he 
became  a journalist  , soon 
attaining  editorial  man- 
agement, aud  becoming 
a writer  of  distinction. 

Atthcagc  of  twenty -one 
he  became  a member  of 
the  Allegheny  county 
Republican  executive 
committee,  and  hence- 
forth took  active  part  in 
politics.  In  1875  he  was 
elected  a member  of 
common  council  of  Pitts- 
burgh, and  also  served 
ns  a member  of  the 
Morganza  reformatory 
board,  being  appointed 
in  turn  by  Govs.  Hart- 
ranft,  Hoyt,  Pattison, 
and  Beaver.  In  1890. 
he  was  nominated  and 
elected  ns  Republican  state  senator.  He  served 
through  1891  in  both  general  and  extra  sessions.  As 
a senator  he  served  on  many  important  committees, 
on  all  rendering  valuable  service.  He  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Evangelical  Reformed  Church  of  Alle- 
gheny. He  organized  aud  was  president  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  Club,  and  Y.  M.  Tariff  Club.  Ho 
was  a congenial  companion,  firm  in  his  convictions, 
of  great  determination  and  untiring  activity,  a quick 
thinker,  and  sound  adviser.  He  died  Feb.  19,  1893. 
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JOHNSON,  Samuel,  clergyman  and  first  p: 

ras  bora  at  Gull 


, clergyma 

Ident  of  King’s  College  (1754-0:1),  w 
ford.  Conn..  Oct.  14,  1696.  of  English  antcccndcnts; 
his  graudfather,  Rol>ert  Johnson,  having  emigrated 
from  Kingstou-on-Hull,  England,  in  1687,  and 
settled  in  New  Haven,  Conn.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  one  of  the  earliest  students  of  Yale,  hav- 
ing entered  the  college  in  1710,  nine  years  after  it 
was  established.  He  was  graduated  in  1714,  and 
two  years  afterward,  though  still  under  twenty 
years  of  age,  was  appointed  a tutor  in  the  college. 
Yalo  having  been  removed  during  this  lime  front 
its  original  seat  at  Saybrook, 
Conn.,  to  New  Haven,  and  for 
a time  the  young  tutor  had  the 
charge  of  the  institution.  He 
only  retained  this  position  a 
short  time,  resigning  to  enter 
upon  his  ministerial  work,  and 
was  ordained  a clergyman  in 
the  Congregational  church, aud 
begun  his  regular  parish  work 
at  West  Haven,  Conn.,  in 
1720.  After  two  years  he 
resigned,  and  in  company  with 
Timothy  Cutler,  rector  of  Yale, 
sailed  for  England,  and  in 
1728  he  was  ordained  u priest 
in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church,  soon  afterward  re- 
turning to  America  and  be- 
coming rector  of  the  church 
at  Stratford,  Conn.  He  be- 
came acquainted  with  Dean  Berkeley,  during  his 
sojourn  m America,  subsequently  corresponding 
with  him  during  his  whole  life,  ancf  it  was  through 
Mr.  Johnson’s  influence  that  his  donations  were 
later  on  mnde  to  Yale.  During  Mr.  Johnson’s 
residence  in  Stratford  he  wrote  several  very  learned 
treatises,  published  by  Benjamin  Franklin  at  Phila- 
delphia in  1752,  as  text-books  for  the  new  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  also  requested  to  accept 
the  president’s  chair  in  the  university,  but  declined. 
His  active  defence  of  Episcopacy  brought  him  iuto 
controversy  in  1725  with  Rev.  Jonathan  Dickinson 
of  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  afterward  president  of  the 
College  of  New  Jersey;  with  the  Rev.  Thomas  Fox- 
croft,  of  Boston,  and  in  1782  with  the  Rev.  John 
Graham  of  Woodbury.  Conn.,  which  continued  for 
a jieriod  of  four  years.  Pending  the  revival  of 
Whitefield's  work,  lie  published  a pamphlet  for  the 
period,  an  exposition  of  his  views  of  divine  sov- 
ereignty. This  was  answered  by  Mr.  Dickinson, 
and  afterward,  to  counteract  what  he  considered  the 
pernicious  views  that  were  spreading  at  the  time  he 
published  a work  on  moral  philosophy,  entitled  “A 
System  of  Morality.”  By  1744  his  congregation  hnd 
attained  such  proportions  that  it  was  deemed  expo- 
dieut  to  seek  a new  place  in  which  to  hold  services. 


res-  At  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  trustees  of  the  new 
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College  of  Kings,  afterward  Columbia,  which  was 
about  to  be  established  under  Episcopal  auspices  in 
New  York  city,  he  removed  thither  in  1754.  The 
charter  had  not  then  been  granted,  owing  to  oppo- 
sition in  the  city  to  a sectarian  institution,  aua  he 
would  not  positively  accept  the  presidential  chair 
until  that  had  lieen  accomplished.  But  be  at  once 
began  work,  issued  the  first  advertisement  of  the 
college  in  the  “New  York  Gazette,”  June  8,  1754, 
and  began  leaching  the  first  class  of  the  college 
which  contained  eight  studeuts  July  17th,  the  class- 
room being  in  the  school  bouse  attached  to  Trin- 
ity Church.  The  charter  finally  passed  the  seals 
Oct.  81st,  and  the  college  lieing  full-fledged  in  its 
corporate  existence,  he  became  its  president.  On 
June  1,  1758,  his  first  wife  died,  but  be  resolutely 
turned  from  his  family  grief  to  attend  to  the  prepar- 
rations  for  the  commencement,  held  on  June  21st  of 
that  year,  when  the  first  eight  students  were  gradu- 
ated. In  1850  he  moved  into  the  college  building, 
being  the  first  to  live  in  Kings,  as  forty-four  years 
previously  lie  bad  been  the  first  to  live  in  Yale,  and 
soon  the  officers  and  students  joined  him  and  began 
to  lodge  and  mess  there.  He  filled  the  office  of 
president  until  1768,  and  during  his  entire  term 
directed  the  institution  safely  through  its  initial 
troubles,  regulated  Its  course  of  study,  solicited  sub- 
scriptions for  its  endowment,  and  guided  its  policy. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  he  resigned  on  account  of 
advanced  age  and  trouble  in  his  family,  and  resumed 
ids  residence  in  Stratford,  where  he  lived  with  his 
son,  and  in  1764  accepted  the  rectorship  of  his  old 
parish,  where  lie  remained  until  his  dentil,  doing 
quiet  parochial  work  and  revising  his  earlier  erudite 


writings.  He  compiled  and  published  an 
English  and  Hebrew  grammar,  aud  a num- 
ber of  other  learned  works.  His  second 
wife  died  in  1763,  a victim  of  small-pox, 
a disease  of  which  he  bad  an  almost 
cowardly  dread.  Upon  ids  resignation 
the  governors  of  the  college  voted  him 
an  annunl  pension  of  £50.  which,  though 
not  magnificent  even  for  those  days, 
represented  a much  greater  value  than  the  amount 
would  do  at  the  present  time.  In  1728  he  was 
awarded  the  degree  of  M.  A.,  from  both  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  in  1743  that  of  D.  D.  from  Oxford. 
He  died  at  Stratford,  Conn.,  June  6,  1772. 

COOPER,  Myles,  second  president  of  King’s 
College  ( 1763-78).  was  born  in  England  in  1785.  In 
1760  lie  was  graduated  at  Oxford,  and  afterward 
became  a fellow  of  Queen's  College.  He  published 
a characteristic  volume  of  verses,  entitled,  “ Poems 
on  Several  Occasions,”  which,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  day,  treated  variously  of  conviviality, 
sacred  topics,  and  sundry  sentiments.  He  explains 
in  his  preface  that  some  of  the  poems  were  imitations 
and  others  were  written  by  his  frieuds.  He  came  to 
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America  in  1762,  at  the  request  of  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  to  aid  Samuel  Johnson,  president  of 
King’s  College  (now  Columbia),  and  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  mental  and  moral  philosophy.  The  same 
year  Dr.  James  Jay  was  made  solicitor  for  the  col- 
lege in  England.  This  arrangement  brought  nearly 
£6,000,  including  a special  donation  of  £000  from 
his  majesty  George  III.  Joseph  Murray  about  this 
time  bequeathed  £9,000  to  the  college,  which  helped 
to  furnish  the  library,  already  started  by  the  bequest 
of  a collection  of  1.500  volumes  from 'Dr.  Bristowe 
of  England.  Upon  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
Myles'  Cooper  was  elected  president  of  the  college, 
Apr.  12,  1763,  then  being  only  twenty-eight  years  of 
age.  Being  a man  of  superior  attainment*  and  a 
flue  educator,  he  raised  the  college  to  a standard 
above  any  iu  America.  In  1763,  about  the  time  of 
Pres.  Johnson’s  resignation,  a 
grammar  school  was  estab- 
lished iu  connection  with  the 
college,  and  put  in  charge  of 
Mr.  Matthew  Cushing,  of 
Charlestown,  Mass.  In  the 
same  year  new  statutes  were 
made,  which  provided  "an 
habitation  lie  assigned  to 
each  student  iu  the  college, 
and  a penalty  of  5 shil- 
lings for  the 'first  night  of 
absence,  8 for  the  second,  12 
for  the  third  (or  adequate  ex- 
ercises), and  finally  expulsion. 
Within  fourteen  duys  after  his 
entrance  a proper  academical 
dress  must  l»e  procured,  in 
which  he  shall  always  ap- 
pear (unless  he  have  leave 
from  the  president  or  tutors), 
under  the  penalty  of  2 shil- 
lings for  the  first  offence,  and  so  in  proportion  (or 
adequate  exercises).  Each  student  must  attend 
morning  and  evening  prayers  in  the  college,  and  also 
public  worship  on  the  Lord’s  day,  under  penally  of 
4 pence  for  each  omission,  or  proportionate  exer- 
cises. Three-quarters  of  an  hour  are  allowed  for 
breakfast,  an  hour  and  a half  for  dinucr,  uud  from 
evening  prayers  until  bed-time  for  recreation.  The 
money  from  fines  is  to  be  spent  in  books  to  reward 
the  diligent.  Tardiness  at  "studying”  time  shall 
bring  a fine  of  2 pence  for  the  first  half-hour,  4 for 
the  second,  etc.  The  outer  gates  are  to  lie  locked  at 
10  r.  M,  in  summer,  and  9 p.  m.  In  winter.  Coming 
in  after  this  shall  bring  a flue  of  6 pence  for  the  first 
hour,  1 shilling  for  the  second,  etc.  Getting  through 
the  college  fence,  or  over  it,  shall  bring  the  same  pen- 
alties." These  rules,  however,  did  not  apply  to  stu- 
dent* of  medicine.  A lightning-rod,  which  wus  prob- 
ably the  first  ever  used  In  New  York  city,  was  placed 
ou  the  college  iu  1764,  and  during  that year  trees  were 
planted,  ami  steps  taken  to  beautify  the  college 
green.  Music  was  first  used  at  the  commencement 
in  1765.  The  province  in  1767  granted  the  college 
24,000  acres  of  land  on  the  east  side  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain, but  unfortunately  this  princely  grant  being 
within  the  boundaricsof  what  was  subsequently  Ver- 
mont, the  property  was  lost.  The  medical  school 
was  at  first  founded  in  1767,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr. 
Clossy,  a distinguished  tutor  of  the  institution  from 
Dublin.  Pres.  Cooper  went  abrond  in  1771,  ami 
returned  shortly  before  the  revolutionary  wnr.  He 
gave  his  allegiance  to  the  crown,  and  warmly  advo- 
cated his  Tory  principles,  both  by  speech  and  with 
his  |>eu.  He  was  credited  with  tho  authorship  of  an 
Inflammable  pamphlet,  entitled:  “A  Friendly^  Ad- 
dress to  all  Reasonable  Americans  on  our  Political 
Confusions;  in  which  the  Necessary  Consequences 
of  Violently  Opposing  the  King’s  Troops,  and  of  a 


General  Non-Importation  are  Fairly  Stated.”  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  then  one  of  the  vounger  students 
of  Columbia,  responded  to  this  address  anonymous- 
ly, and  fairly  worsted  Pres.  Cooper,  wbuse  course 
greatly  outraged  the  patriots.  Public  feeling  finally 
became  so  strong  that  a mob  was  the  result,  which 
on  May  10,  1775,  eutered  to  the  college,  intending 
to  do  violence  to  the  president.  He  had.  however, 
beeu  forewarned,  and  half-dressed  escaped  over  the 
college  fence,  and  found  refuge  iu  the  house  of  a 
friend  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  The  following 
day  he  boarded  the  Kiugtislier,  a British  sloop-of- 
war,  and  sailed  for  England.  In  1776  the  committee 
of  safety  look  possession  of  the  college,  and  turned 
it  into  a hospital  for  the  use  of  the  American  soldiers. 
All  the  pupils  were  dispersed.  About  100  young 
men  had  already  been  graduated  at  the  institution. 
The  college  was  suspended  until  the  war  was  over, 
when  measures  were  at  once  adopted  for  its  re-estab- 
lishment. In  1784  the  legislature  of  New  York 
grnuted  it  a new  charter  under  the  name  of  Colum- 
bia College,  and  the  regents  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  appointed  by  the  same  act,  took 
the  institution  under  their  control.  The  property  of 
the  old  corporation  was  transferred  to  the  new.  No 
president  was  elected  until  1787.  on  account  of  lack 
of  funds.  When  Pres.  Myles  Cooper  reached  Eug- 
lund  in  safety,  after  having  escaped  tho  fury  of  the 
mob  in  America,  he  was  given  two  excellent  liv- 
ings— one  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  lived  principally, 
and  the  other  iu  Berkshire.  On  Dec.  13,  1776.  I)r. 
Cooper  gave  an  address  before  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, “On  the  Causes  of  the  Present  Rebellion  iu 
America.”  This  caused  considerable  political  dis- 
cussion. He  also  published  a number  of  poems,  one, 
which  appeared  iu  the  " Gcutleinan’s  Magazine"  for 


July,  1776,  was  descriptive  of  his  flight  from  Ameri- 
ca, and  closed  with  the  petition  of  a true,  loyal  Bri- 
ton ; 

“ Nor  yet  for  frirndt  alone — for  all, 

Too  prone  to  heed  sedition**  call, 

Hear  mi*.  indulgent  Heav’n  ! 

Oh,  may  they  cast  their  arms  away. 

To  Thee  and  George  submission  pay, 

Repent,  and  be  forgiven.” 

ITe  wrote  an  “ Address  to  the  Episcopalians  in  Vir- 
ginia," in  which  he  advocates  the  appointment  of 
bishops  for  the  colonies,  and  published  the  '*  Ameri- 
can Querist.”  Dr.  ('(Hiper  died  in  Edinburgh.  May 
1,  1785,  and  was  buried  a few  miles  from  that  city, 
in  a burying  grmind  where  only  the  Episcopal  min- 
isters who  die  in  that  city  are  interred.  He  himself 
wrote  a characteristic  epitaph  in  verse  for  his  tomb- 
stone. 

JOHNSON,  William  Samuel,  first  president  of 
Columbia  (formerly  King’s)  College  (1792-1800),  was 
born  at  Stratford,  Conn.,  Oct.  7, 1727.  Hisfatherwas 
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Samuel  Johnson,  aud  his  mother  a daughter  of  Col. 
Richard  Floyd  of  Brookhnven,  L.  I.  William  Sam- 
uel was  prepared  for  college  by  his  illustrious  father, 
entered  Yale  aud  was  graduated  A.B.  in  the  class 
of  1744.  Though  but  seventeen  years  old  at  the  lime 
of  his  graduation,  ho  was  elected  a “ scholar  of  the 
house  " under  the  bounty  of  Dean  Berkeley.  Mr. 
Jobusou  afterwards  pursued  his  theological  stud- 
ies at  home,  and  deciding  to  become  a lawyer,  on  May 
80,  1747,  went  to  Cambridge  for  a course  of  lectures 
at  Harvard  College  and  also  to  be  preseut  at  the 
commencement  to  receive  the  degree  of  M.A.  He 
continued  his  studies  on  a large 
and  liberal  scale  of  his  own  de- 
vising, and  soon  attained  a high 
standing  in  his  profession,  when 
the  importance  of  the  cases 
in  which  he  became  involved 
brought  him  prominently  before 
the  public.  He  was  always,  if 
possible,  secured  us  counsel  in 
the  religious  controversies  which 
were  at  that  time  unfortunately 
forced  uj»ou  churchmen  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  colony,  the 
utmost  confidence  being  reposed 
in  his  good  judgment  and  hon- 
esty. Mr.  Johnson  wns  elected 
in  1701  to  represent  the  town 
of  Stratford,  in  the  lower 
house  of  the  general  assembly 
and  was  re-elected  in  1765  for 
two  sessions,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  tipper  house. 
He  was  also  appointed  a delegate  from  Connecticut 
to  the  stamp-act  cougress,  which  convened  in  New 
York  ou  the  first  Tuesday  of  October,  1765.  He  was 
elected  to  the  upper  house  again  in  1766,  and  ap- 
pointed a special  envoy  to  the  court  of  Great  Brit- 
ain to  present  the  claims  of  Connecticut  to  the  title 
of  a large  tract  of  land  in  possession  of  the  Mohican 
Indians,  which  was  claimed  by  the  heirs  of  Lieut. - 
Gov.  Mason  for  services  he  bad  rendered  to  the  In- 
dians as  their  agent.  Dr.  Johnson  accepted  the  mis- 
sion, hut  met  with  innumerable  delays,  and  not  until 
June  11,  1771,  was  he  able  to  finally  settle  the  case, 
which  was  done  in  favor  of  the  colony.  While  in 
London  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  many  of  the 
lights  of  literature,  especially  of  his  namesake,  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  with  whom  lie  formed  a cordial 
friendship  and  conducted  a life-long  correspondence. 
Upon  his  return  to  America  in  1771,  lie  resumed  his 
scat  in  the  house  the  following  year.  In  the  samo 
sense  that  Dr.  Dwight,  president  of  Yale  College,  had 
termed  the  elder  Johnson  the  “ father  of  Episcopacy 
in  Connecticut,'’  Dr.  Johnson  might  aptly  he  called 
the  “father  of  the  bar  in  Connecticut,  as' “ he  threw 
new  light  into  tiie  chambers  of  equity  by  citing  legal 
decisions  and  doctrines  of  civilians  whieb  were  com- 
paratively unknown  to  the  great  body  of  the  profes- 
sion.” til  1772  he  was  one  c*  the  judges  of  the 
superior  court  of  Connecticut . but  resigned  after  occu- 
pying the  position  for  a few  months.  After  the 
battle  of  Lexington,  Dr.  Johnson  and  Enistus  Wolcott 
were  appointed  to  wait  on  Gov.  Gage,  with  a letter 
from  the  governor  of  Connecticut,  to  see  if  some 
measures  could  not  be  adopted  to  cause  a cessation 
of  hostilities.  The  mission  was  unsuccessful,  and 
Dr.  Johnson,  feeling  that  lie  could  not  conscientiously 
engage  in  war  against  England,  returned  to  bis  home 
at  Stratford,  and  resigned  from  the  council  until 
after  the  declaration  of  independence.  At  tin;  term- 
ination of  the  war,  he  resumed  his  law  practice,  and 
soon  after  pence  wns  concluded,  was  reinstated  in 
his  position  as  a member  of  t he  upper  bouse  of  the 
general  assembly.  In  1788  he  was  one  of  the  three 
counsellors  for  Connecticut  in  the  celebrated  trial 
known  as  the  Susquehanna  ease,  from  Nov.  8. 1784  to 


May  8,  1787.  He  was  a delegate  from  Connecticut 
to  the  Continental  congress,  notwithstanding  tho 
neutrality  of  his  position  during  the  revolutionary 
war,  ami  the  aspersions  cast  upon  bis  loyalty.  At 
tlmt  time  there  was  no  man  in  tue  congress  who  pos- 
sessed more  statesmanlike  views,  or  in  whom  there 
was  more  confidence  reposed  as  a national  legislator. 
Dr.  Johnson  was  a member  of  the  committee  of  five 
referred  to  by  congress  as  a “grand  committee," 
which  was  appointed  to  fmme  a federal  constitution 
and  “ to  devise  such  further  provisions  as  were  neces- 
sary to  make  the  constitution  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment adequate  to  the  demands  of  the  United  States.” 
He  served  as  chuirman  of  the  committee,  and  among 
other  measures  he  proposed,  was  that  of  forming  the 
senate  into  a separate  body.  Dr.  Johnson  was  ap- 
pointed president  of  Columbia  College.  New  York 
city  on  May  21,  1787,  and  thus  became  the  first  bend 
of  the  institution  under  the  new  charter,  as  his  father 
had  been  of  King's  under  the  royal  charter.  The 
college  had  fallen  into  decay  during  the  war  of  the 
revolution,  the  regular  course  of  instruction  had  l>een 
suspended,  and  its  reorganization  demanded  the  en- 
ergies of  a thoroughlv  efficient  man.  Mr.  Johnson 
proved  himself  as  able  in  the  administration  of  the 
afTairs  of  the  college,  as  he  had  shown  himself  as  a 
lawyer  and  a statesman.  When  he  assumed  the  of- 
fice there  were  thirty -nine  students  in  tin;  college, 
nearly  half  of  whom  were  freshmen.  The  income  of 
the  college  amounted  to  about  £1,880.  There  were 
no  faculties  of  law  aud  diviuity,  and  the  faculties  of 
nrts  and  medicine  consisted  of  three  professors  each. 
There  was  but  one  extra  professor,  a German,  who 
served  without  a salary.  In  1792,  the  medical  school 
was  established  on  a broader  basis,  seven  medical  pro- 
fessors being  appointed,  with  Dr.  Samuel  Bard  as 
dean.  A graut  of  £7,900  was  obtained  from  the  legis- 
lature, and  with  an  annuity  of  £750  for  five  years, 
foundations  were  laid  for  two  new  buildings,  addi- 
tional professors  appointed,  aud  the  library  was  con- 
siderably augmented.  The  authorities  had,  however, 


progressed  more  rapidly  than  was  expedient,  and 
when,  at  the  end  of  the  five  years,  the  annuity  was 
withdrawn,  they  were  compelled  to  consolidate  the 
professorships,  and  instead  of  completing  the  build- 
ings, to  dispose  of  the  materials  on  hand.  Mr.  John- 
son took  cold  in  1799,  while  returning  through  a 
snowstorm  from  a meeting  held  in  Trinity  vestry  to 
pass  resolutions  on  the  death  of  George  Washington, 
and  in  consequence  of  this  illness  resigned  his  office 
on  July  16,  1800.  The  senior  professor  of  Columbia 
filled  his  place  at  tbe  ensuing  commencement.  Though 
obliged  by  his  positiou  as  president  of  Columbia  to 
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take  up  his  residence  in  New  York  city.  Dr.  Johnson 
did  not  allow  the  duties  of  his  office  to  separate  him 
from  his  former  constituents;  his  aid  and  counsels 
were  still  eagerly  sought.  He  resumed  his  place  in 
the  Connecticut  legislature  in  1788,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  was  elected  U.  S.  senator  from  Connecticut. 
From  his  long  residence  in  England  and  intimate  ac- 
quaintance of  the  workings  of  hot  It  houses  of  par- 
liament, ho  was  one  of  the  liest  qualified  members  of 
the  senate.  Finding  that  his  duties  in  the  senate  iu- 
terferred  with  his  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  Columbia,  he  resigned  his  seat. 
Gov.  Huntington,  in  accepting  his  let- 
ter of  resignation,  March  22, 1798,  said: 
“lam  sorry  that  Connecticut  and  the 
Union  should  lie  deprived  of  so  able  a 
councillor  in  that  honorable  body;  but 
must  believe  on  due  delilieration  you 
have  discovered  reasons  sufficient  to  jus- 
tify the  measure  you  have  adopted,  aud 
am  satisfied  that  you  will  not  fail,  as 
opportunities  shall  offer  to  promote  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  this  state,  ” 
After  resigning  the  presidency  of  Columbia,  Dr. 
Johnson  returned  to  his  borne  ut  Stratford,  where  be 
passed  the  remainder  of  bis  life.  He  was  not  only 
consulted  by  eminent  men  upon  legal  and  political 
affairs,  butalsoupon  literary,  philological,  and  eccles- 
iastical matters.  He  was  probably  in  his  day  unex- 
celled as  au  orator,  was  a man  of  commanding  and 
attractive  jicrsonu!  appcaraucc,  and  superior  mental 
attainments.  He  left  some  valuable  contributions  to 
literature.  “ He  had  a keen  perception  of  what  lie 
dwelt  upon  in  his  public  addresses  to  the  graduating 
classes  of  Columbia  College,  that  the  first  duty  of 
man  is  owed  to  heaven,  to  his  Creator,  and  Redeemer, 
and  lie  practised  that  duty  in  all  the  posts  of  honor 
and  responsibility  which  he  was  calks!  to  fill.  He 
was  on  this  account  the  more  noble.  For  a Christian 
statesman  is  the  glory  of  the  age,  aud  the  memory 
of  his  deals  and  virtues  will  reflect  a light  coming 
from  a source  which  neither  clouds  can  dim,  nor 
shudows  obscure.”  Dr.  Johnson  was  awarded  the 
degree  of  D.C.L.  from  Oxford 
in  1776,  and  that  of  LL.D. 
from  Yale  in  1778,  lieing  the 
first  graduate  of  the  last  named 
college  to  receive  the  honorary 
degree  iu  laws,  as  his  father 
was  first  to  receive  the  hon- 
orary degree  in  divinity.  He 
was  twice  married.  He  died  at 
Stratford,  Conn.,  Nov.  14,  1819. 

MOORE,  Benjamin,  third 
president  of  Columbia  College 
(1801-1811)  aud  bisbop,  was 
electa!  to  the  office  upon  the 
resignation  of  Rev.  Charles 
Henry  Wlinrton,  of  Philadel- 
phia, whose  official  connection 
with  the  college  lasted  scarce- 
ly seven  months,  during  which 
lie  was  iu  attendance  upon  one 
commencement.  (See  Yol.  I„  514.) 

HARRIS,  William,  fourth  president  of  Col- 
umbia College  (1811-1829),  was  born  in  Springfield, 
Mass.,  Apr.  29,  1705.  He  entered  Harvard  College 
and  was  graduated  in  178ft,  after  having  completed 
a course  iu  theology.  He  was  then  licensed  a Con- 
gregational preacher,  but  handicapped  by  failing 
health,  decided  to  abandon  pastoral  work  and  took 
up  the  study  of  medicine.  While  thus  engaged, 
the  perusal  of  Hooker's  “Ecclesiastical  Polity”  led 
him  to  give  up  independency,  and  ou  October  1ft, 
1791,  Bishop  Provooet  ordained  him  deacon  in  Trin- 
ity Church,  New  York,  and  a priest  the  following 
Sunday.  lie  became  rector  of  St.  Michael’s  Church 
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at  Marblehead,  Mass.,  and  also  the  conductor  of  the 
academy  there,  remaining  until  1802,  when  he  was 
made  rector  of  St.  Mark’s  Church,  New  York  city, 
and  established  in  close  proximity  to  iiis  rectory  a 
school  of  classical  studies.  In  1811  he  received 
from  both  Harvard  and  Columbia  Colleges  the  de- 
gree of  D.D.  In  the  same  year,  upon  Bishop 
Moore’s  resignation  of  the  presidency  of  the  last 
named  institution,  Dr.  Harris  was  elected  his  suc- 
cessor. For  a few  years  he  divided  his  energies 
between  this  office  and  his  church,  but  resigned  the 
latter  in  1816,  owing  to  the  discontinuance  of  the 
office  of  provost.  This  office  had  liecn  created  in 
1811  on  purpose,  apparently  for  the  Rev.  John 
Mitchell  Mason,  whose  Presbyterianism  rendered 
him  ineligible  to  the  presidency  in  name,  although 
in  fact  giving  him  the  leadership  of  ail  the  affairs  of 
the  college.  ” Henceforth  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  presidential  office  devolved  upon  I)r. 
Harris,  who,  in  spite  of  failing  health,  faithfully 
discharged  them  until  the  time  of  his  death.  Hi’s 
administration  saw  the  complete  organization  and 
success  of  the  Columbia  Grammar  School,  one  of  bis 
favorite  plans.  His  published  writings  consist  of 
three  sermons  only,  among  which  is  his  farewell 
sermon  to  his  parishioners  of  8t.  Mark’s.  He  died 
Oct.  18,  1829. 

BITER,  William  Alexander,  fifth  president  of 
Columbia  College  (1829-42),  was  born  in  llhine- 
beek,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  8,  1780,  aud  was  the  sou  of 
William  Duer,  commissary-gener- 
al, member  of  the  revolutionary 
committoe  of  safety,  and  noted  as 
a statesman  in  the  early  davsof  the 
republic,  and  Catherine,  daughter 
of  Gen.  William  Alexander,  claim- 
ant to  the  Scotch  earldom  of  Stir- 
ling. He  studied  law  in  the  office  of 
Peter  8.  Dunonceau  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  of  Nathaniel  Pendleton  in 
New  York,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1802.  When  war  with  France 
was  imminent  in  1798,  lie  obtained 


appointment  as  midshipman  in  the 
navy  under  Stephen  Decatur,  but 
r«*signed  upon  the  adjustment  of  the 
difficulty.  He  engaged  in  business 
with  Edward  Livingston,  mayor  aud 
district  attorney  of  New  York,  but 
upon  the  latter’s  removal  to  New 
Orleaus,  formed  a partnership  with  his  brotlier-in- 
law,  Beverley  Robinson,  the  while  taking  active 
part  in  politics  bv  his  contributions  to  the  "Cor- 
rector,” a journal  conducted  by  bis  friend,  Peter 
Irving,  in  support  of  Aaron  fturr.  Later  he  re- 
moved to  New  Orleans,  resumed  bis  business  rela- 
tions witli  Mr.  Livingston,  and  took  up  the  study  of 
Spanish  civil  law.  His  practice  was  successful,  but 
finding  the  climate  unhcalthful,  and  having  married 
a Miss  Denning  of  New  York,  he  resumed  his 
residence  in  that  citv.  In  1812  he  opened  an  office 
in  Khinebeck,  N.  V.,  and  iu  1814  was  elected  to  the 
state  assembly,  lie  was  appointed  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  colleges  and  academies,  and  also  of 


that  which  arraigned  the  constitutionality  of  the  law, 
vesting  the  right  of  river  navigation  in  Fulton  and 
Livingston.  On  these  committees  he  bore  a prom- 
inent part  in  formulating  bills  from  which  arc 
derived  our  present  laws  on  common  school  income 
aud  the  management  of  canals.  He  was  also  instru- 
mental in  efforts  to  check  the  abuses  growing  out 
of  the  old  lottery  system,  ami  remained  In  the  Icgis- 
lal ure  until  1820.  In  1822  he  was  elected  judge  of 
the  supreme  court  for  the  third  circuit,  and  held  the 
office  for  seven  years,  resigning  in  1829  to  accept  the 
presidency  of  Columbia  College.  He  devoted  him- 
self to  some  needed  reforms  in  the  distribution  of 
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college  studies,  and  devised  a system  by  which  one 
hour  daily  was  added  to  the  time  of  instruction. 
He  himself  took  charge  of  the  freshman  class  in 
English  composition,  and  delivered  lectures  to  the 
seniors  on  the  constitutional  jurisprudence  of  the 
United  States.  As  executive  head  of  the  college,  he 
was  eminently  successful,  securing  the  respect  of 
tho  students  by  his  studied  courtesy,  which  needed 
little  discipline  to  enforco  good  behavior.  Owing  to 
ill  health,  he  resigned  iu  1842,  took  up  his  residence 
in  Morristown,  N.  J.,  and  devoted  himself  to  liter- 
ature during  the  remaining  years  of  his  life.  His 
lectures,  “Constitutional  Jurisprudence”  and  “The 
Inauguration  of  Pres.  Washington  ” were  published. 
He  was  also  author  of  two  pamphlets  on  the 
“ Steamboat  Controversy,”  and  a life  of  his  maternal 
grandfather,  published’  by  the  New'  Jersey  His- 
torical Society,  under  title’  “Life  of  William’  Alex- 
ander, Earl  of  Stirling.”  He  died  in  New  York, 
May  30,  1858. 

MOORE,  Nathaniel  F.,  sixth  president  of 
Columbia  College  (1842-49),  was  born  at  Newtown. 
Long  Island,  Dec.  25,  1782.  He  was  the  son  of 
William  Moore  (1754-1824),  a prominent  physician 
aud  a nephew  of  Bishop  Benjamin  Moore,  second 
president  of  Columbia.  His  enrly  education  was 
directed  by  Mr.  Samuel  Rudd,  and  entering  Colum- 
bia, he  was  graduated  in  1802.  On  this  occasion  he 
delivered  the  Latin  salutatory 
with  an  oration,  “De  Astronomiac 
Laudibus.”  He  immediately  en- 
tered upon  the  study  of  law  in  the 
office  of  Beverley  Robinson,  a ris- 
ing young  lawyer  of  the  period, 
and  was  admitted  to  tho  bar  in 
1805.  He  was,  however,  of  far 
too  retiring  a disposition  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  iu  his  profession, 
and  limited  his  practice  to  the  du- 
ties of  notary  and  of  master  in 
chancery.  In  181 7 he  was  appoint- 
ed adjunct  professor  of  Greek  and 
Latin  to  his  alma  mater,  and  three 
years  later,  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
Wilson,  was  made  full  professor 
in  the  same  department.  In  1835 
he  resigned  his  professorship,  and 
with  ids  sister  made  an  extensive 
On  his  return  in  1837.  the  college 
purchased  his  library  and  np|K>iuled  him  librarian, 
but  in  1839  he  again Went  abroad,  thin  time  visiting 
Greece,  Egypt,  and  Palestine.  In  1842,  upon  tbe 
resignation  of  Pres.  Duer,  be  succeeded  to  the  vacant 
office,  and  discharged  its  duties  with  care  and  good 
success.  He  was  the  third  layman  who  had  held 
the  presidency,  but  as  there  was  no  chaplain  at  the 
time  was  obliged  to  offer  prayers  at  all  public 
exercises.  In  1849  lie  resigned,  aud  made  u third 
voyage  to  Europe  in  1851,  during  which  lie  visited 
the  World’s  Fair  in  London,  becoming  much  in- 
terested in  the  new  art  of  photography,  to  which 
he  subsequently  devoted  much  study.  Columbia 
graduated  him  LL.D.  iu  1825.  lie  was  author  of 
several  notable  books,  among  them:  “ Ancient  Min. 
eralogy " (1834)  ; “ Remarks  on  the  Pronuncia- 
tion of  the  Greek  Language”  (1819),  In  which  lie 
defended  the  current  Erasmian  method  ns  against 
the  proposal  to  pronounce  according  to  the  rules  of 
modern  Greek;  “Lectures  on  the  Greek  Language 
and  Literature”  (1835);  "An  Introduction  to  Uni- 
versa.  Grammar”  (1844);  “Historical  Sketch  of 
Columbia  College  ” (1849),  anil  numerous  pamphlets 
and  articles.  He  died  in  tbe  Highlands  of  the  Hud- 
son, Apr.  7,  1872. 

RING,  Charles,  seventh  president  of  Columbia 
College  (1849-64),  was  born  in  New  York  city, 
March  16,  1789,  second  son  of  Rufus  King.  While 
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tho  father  was  U.  8.  minister  to  England,  he  and 
his  brother,  James  Gore,  attended  school  at  Har- 
row for  five  years,  subsequently  going  to  Paris  to 
gain  a perfect  knowledge  of  the  French  language. 
He  served  as  clerk  in  the  banking  house  of  Hope  <& 
Co.,  in  Amsterdam, and  returning 
to  America  in  1806  entered  the 
employ  of  Archibald  Grade,  mer- 
chant, becoming  ids  son-in-law 
and  partner  four  years  later.  In 
1813  he  was  elected  to  the  legis- 
lature of  New  York, and  although 
earnestly  opposed  to  the  war  with 
England,  enlisted  as  a volunteer 
in  1814  and  served  until  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities.  In  1815  lie  went 
abroad  in  tiie  interests  of  his  busi- 
ness, spending  two  years,  but  in 
1823  his  firm  railed  and  Mr.  King 
entered  the  field  of  journalism  as 
part  owner  of  the  New  York 
“American,"  of  which  in  a few 
months,  upon  the  retirement  of 
Johnston  Verplanck,  he  became 
sole  proprietor  and  editor.  He 
ably  conducted  this  journal,  having  the  support  of 
many  of  the  foremost  writers  and  statesmen  of  the 
day,  and  making  a marked  departure  from  the  cur- 
rent habit  of  publishing  offensive  personals  and 
hitter,  partisan  editorials.  He  also  established  a 
literary  ami  review  department.  This  paper  was  in 
1847  merged  into  the  "Courier  aud  Enquirer,” 
which  Mr.  King  edited  for  about  a year,  then  retir- 
ing into  private  life.  In  1849  lie  was  chosen  pres- 
ident of  Columbia  College,  whose  affairs  he  ably 
conducted  for  fifteen  years.  Iu  1851  the  college 
was  removed  from  its  old  location  on  College  Place, 
and  secured  a plot  west  of  Fiftli  avenue,  between 
Forty-ninth  and  Fiftieth  streets,  pending  the  con- 
struction of  buildings,  taking  up  temporary  quarters 
in  the  old  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  east  of  Madison 
avenue,  where,  however,  it  continued  permaueutly, 
owing  to  the  stoppage  of  its  plans  by  the  civil  war. 
Several  movements  toward  scholastic  extension  were 
mode,  among  them  in  1857,  a graduate  school  under 
Profs.  Arnold  Guyot  aud  George  P.  Marsh,  which 
continued  only  one  year.  The  law  school  was 
founded  in  1858,  with  Prof.  Theodore  W.  Dwight 
ns  warden,  and  the  school  of  mines  began  modestly 
in  1868  uuder  Prof.  Thomas  Eglcstou.  The  medi- 
cal department  was  also  re-adopted  in  1860.  Pres. 
King  received  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
from  Princeton  and  Harvard.  He 
resigned  his  office  iu  1863,  ow- 
ing to  failing  health,  and  going 
abroad  almost  immediately,  died 
iu  Frascati,  Italy,  in  October.  1867. 

BARNARD,  Frederick  Au- 
gustus Porter,  eighth  president 
of  Columbia  College  (1804-39), 
was  born  iu  Sheffield,  Mass.,  May 
5,  1809.  He  began  the  study  of 
Latin  at  six  years  of  age.  Lan- 
guage. however,  was  not  liis  favor- 
ite subject,  and  at  Yale  College, 
where  be  was  graduated  in  1828, 
he  did  his  best  work  in  mathematics 
an<l  the  sciences.  After  his  gradu- 
ation lie  taught  in  a Hartford  gram- 
mar school,  in  Yale  College  (as  a 
tutor),  in  tiie  Deaf  nnd  Dumb  Asy- 
lum at  Hnrtford.  and  in  the  New 
York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  whose  building  was  subsequently  occupied  by 
Columbia  College.  In  1337  he  went  South,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  there  both  as  an  educator  and  as 
a courageous  and  outspoken  defender  of  the  Uniou. 
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In  the  University  of  Alabama  he  was  professor  of 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  for  twelve  years, 
and  of  chemistry  and  natural  history  for  tive,  serv- 
ing in  the  meantime  on  the  commission  which  settled 
the  long  disputed  boundary  between  Alabama  and 
Florida,  amt  delivering  public  addresses  on  a num- 
ber of  subjects.  He  built  an  astronomical  observa- 
tory for  this  institution  during  his  connection  with 
it.  In  1854  he  became  professor  of  mathematics,  as- 
tronomy, and  natural  history  in  the  University  of 
Mississippi,  and  in  1856  he  took  orders  in  the  Protes- 
tan  Episcopal  church.  He  was  appointed  president 
and  chancellor  of  the  university,  holding  office  until 

1861,  when  lie  resigned  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war.  On  arriving  in  Washington  with  bis  wife  in 

1862,  after  a long  detention  at  Norfolk,  owing  to 
their  inability  to  obtain  passports,  he  was  appointed 
director  of  printing  and  lithographing  in  the  map 
aud  chart  department  of  the  Coast  Survey,  and  con- 
tinued in  the  position  until  1864,  when  he  was  elect- 
ed president  of  Columbia  College,  New  York  city, 
lie  served  in  that  capacity  until  his  resignation  on 
account  of  ill  health.  May  7,  1888.  His  educational 

work  in  the  South, 
while  valuable,  could 
not  in  the  nature  of 
the  cast:  be  perman- 
ent. It  is  as  president 
of  Columbia  College, 
therefore,  that  he  will 
be  longest  remember- 
ed. During  his  con- 
nection of  a quarter 
of  a century  with  this 
institution,*  he  trans- 
formed the  old-fash- 
ioned college  into  one 
of  the  great  universi- 
ties of  the  country. 
One  of  his  first  acts 
upon  assuming  the  of- 
fice of  president  was 
to  move  for  the  erec- 
tion of  suitable  build- 
ings for  the  grow, 
iug  needs  of  the  var- 
ious departments.  All 
the  professors  were 
consulted  as  to  the 
s|M>cial  requirements 
of  their  classes,  and 
as  a result,  the  pres- 
ent imposing  struct- 
ures for  the  schools  of  arts,  mines,  law,  and  political 
science  arranged  in  double  quadrangle  for  the  best 
utilizing  of  the  limited  space,  by  the  architect  C.  C. 
Haight,  were  soon  under  way.  The  I -aw  School, 
the  School  of  Mines,  the  School  of  Political  Science, 
the  School  of  Library  Economy,  and  the  Barnard 
College  for  Women,  arc  all  largely  indebted  to  his 
influence,  and  he  was  arranging  for  a University 
School  of  Letters  and  Philosophy  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  His  scholarship  covered  a wide  range,  but 
his  specialties  were  pure  mathematics  and  the  exact 
sciences,  in  which  departments  he  published  a num- 
ber of  important  books  and  papers,  written  in  a clear 
and  graceful  style.  He  was  also  editor-in-chief  of 
"Johnson’s  New  Universal  Cyclopedia.”  His 
scholarship  secured  him  many  honors.  1 le  succeeded 
Agassiz  as  foreign  secretary  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  fifty  orig- 
inal incorporators.  He  was  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Metrological  Society,  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  of  the  Board 
of  Exports  of  the  American  Bureau  of  Mines,  and 
of  the  American  Institute,  an  honorary  correspond- 
ing member  of  a number  of  foreign  scientific  asso- 


ciations, U.  S.  commissioner  to  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion of  1867,  and  assistant  commissioner  general 
to  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1878.  He  published  va- 
rious valuable  scientific  text-books  and  standard 
works.  He  left  the  bulk  of  his  property  to  Colum- 
bia College.  Pres.  Barnard  held  the  honorary  de- 
grees of  S.T.D.,  LL.D.,  L.H.D.,  D.C.L.,  Ph.  I). 
He  died  in  New  York  city.  Apr.  27,  1880. 

LOW,  Beth,  ninth  president  of  Columbia  College 
(1890-  ).  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  18, 1850, 
son  of  Abiel  Abbot  Low,  a noted  merchant  of  that  city. 
He  received  his  early  education  at  the  Brooklyn  Poly- 
technic Institute,  and  entered 
Columbia  College,  where  his 
natural  talent  aud  aptitude  were 
quickly  developed,  aud  was  grad- 
uated in  1870  at  the  head  of  his 
class.  During  the  last  year  in 
college  he  attended  the  fectures 
at  the  Columbia  Law  School, 
but  did  not  contiuue  the  course, 
having  accepted  employment 
iu  his  father’s  tea-importing  es- 
tablishment. After  occupying 
in  turn  several  important  cleri- 
cal positions,  he  became  in  1875 
a member  of  the  firm,  and 
soon  thereafter  a member  of 
the  New  York  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  other  commer- 
cial bodies,  frequently  serving 
upon  important  committees.  In 
1881  he  was  nominated  independent  candidate  for 
the  mayoralty  of  his  native  city,  and  gained  a splen- 
did victory  at  the  polls.  Consequent  on  a highly 
successful  administration  he  was  re  elected  in  1883, 
and  his  endeavors  to  purify  the  city  government  by 
introducing  the  method  ot  civil  service  examinations 
for  municipal  offices  and  other  needed  reforms, 
gained  for  him  an  enviable  national  reputation.  After 
the  expiration  of  his  second  term  he  went  abroad; 
then  resumed  active  business  until  1890,  when  he  was 
elected  to  succeed  Dr.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard  as  president 
of  Columbia  College.  In  the  same  year  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  State  of  New  York  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  LL.D.,  and  he  was  likewise  honored 


by  Harvard  College  in  1890.  Immediately  after  as- 
suming the  presidency  of  Columbia  College,  he  be- 
gan the  work  of  raising  the  venerable  institution  to 
new  life.  Aided  by  his  business  experience,  he  l>egan 
to  manage  its  affairs  with  admirable  prudence  and 
judgment,  and  the  result  soon  becoming  obvious,  ho 
further  added  to  the  prosperity  of  the  college  by  per- 
sonal gifts  nnd  by  donations  obtained  through  his 
influence.  In  1890  the  several  departments  of  in- 
struction. hitherto  separate  and  independent,  were 
organically  united  and  controlled  by  a university 
council  created  for  the  purpose,  instead  of  by  the 
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several  faculties  as  heretofore.  By  an  act  dated 
March  24,  1891,  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 

feons  was  nude  an  organic  part  of  the  corporation, 
aving  in  the  previous  year,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  formation  of  the  medical  faculty  in  1814,  held 
its  aunual  commencement  with  tho  other  depart- 
ments. The  phenomenal  growth  of  the  institution 
was  rapidly  rendering  the  old  quarters  far  too  con- 
tracted, and  the  plan  of  removing  to  some  site  in  the 
upper  part  of  Manhattan  Island  began  to  be  seriously 
agitated.  A committee  was  appointed,  which  in 
1892  reported  favorably  ou  the  site  of  the  Bloomiug- 
dale  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  ou  the  heights  of  Mom- 
ingside  Park,  which  was  valued  at  $2,000,000.  Pres. 
Low’s  active  championing  of  the  cause,  rendered  it 
possible  to  pay  the  required  amount  by  1894,  and  the 
work  of  preparing  buildings  suitable  for  occupancy 
at  an  early  (late  was  begun.  He  himself  donated  in 
1895  the  sum  of  $1,000,000  for  tho  construction  of  a 
new  library  building.  The  work  of  rendering  the 
university  more  efficient  was  further  carried  out  iu 
the  establishment  by  tho  corporation,  toward  the 
close  of  1893,  of  the  Columbia  Union  Press,  to 
publish  valuable  documents,  etc.,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Oxford  Clarendon  Press.  Mr.  Low  was  in- 
strumental iu  tho  foundation  of  the  Brooklyn  Bu- 
reau of  Charities,  and  was  its  first  president.  He  is 
president  of  the  Archieolgical  Institution  of  America, 
vice-president  of  the  New  Y ork  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  one  of  the  organizers,  and  first  president,  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Reform  Club  of  Brooklyn. 


McVICKAR,  John,  educator,  was  born  in  New 
York  city,  Aug.  10,  1787.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
wealthy  New  York  merchant,  who  gave  jiersonal 
attention  to  his  son's  education.  The  sou  was  care- 
fully reared,  and  after  graduation  at  Columbia,  in 
1804,  spent  several  years  iu  England  with  his  father, 
devoting  most  of  bis  time  to  study  at  Cambridge. 
Upon  his  return  lie  studied  for  the  ministry,  and  iu 
1811  was  ordained  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  min- 
istry, and  liecame  rector  of 
St.  James’  Church,  Hyde  Park. 
N.  Y.,  where  he  remained 
until  1817  when  he  accepted 
the  chair  of  moral  philos- 
ophy, rhetoric,  and  bHUn-let- 
tres  iu  Columbia,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  for  nearly  fifty 
years.  To  bis  chair  was  sub- 
sequently added  the  evidences 
of  Christianity.  He  was  sup- 
erintendent of  tho  Society  for 
Promoting  Ifeligiou  and  Learn- 
ing in  New  York,  and  labored 
earnestly  to  secure  n train- 
ing school  for  the  diocese 
which  resulted  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  St.  Stephen’s  Col- 
lege at  Annandale.  He  was 
also  chaplain  to  the  U.  S.  troops 
at  Governor’s  Island  for  nearly 
twenty  years.  In  1804  declining  health  made  it 
desirable  for  him  to  retire  from  active  college  work, 
when  be  was  honored  with  the  title  of  professor 
emeritus.  He  had  already  received  from  iiis  alma 
mater  the  degree  of  A. it.  iu  1818,  and  S.T.l).  in 
1825.  Dr.  McVickar’s  wife  was  a descendant  of 
Samuel  Bard,  one  of  the  old  New  York  celebrities, 
the  physician  of  Washington,  whose  father  had 
been  a captain  of  Franklin,  and  in  1822  be  published 
“A  Domestic  Narrative  of  the  Life  of  Samuel  Bard," 
which  was  written  with  great  skill,  and  is  valuable 
for  its  reference  to  the  early  history  of  the  country. 
Dr.  Bard  deserves  mention  in  tho  history  of  educa- 
tion for  his  service  to  Columbia  College  after  the 
revolutionary  war,  in  his  lectures  on  natural  philos- 


phy  and  for  his  earlier  establishment  of  the  Medical 
School  in  New  York,  theu  attached  to  the  college 
of  which  he  was  professor  of  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  medicine;  also  for  his  services  to  other  med- 
ical institutions  of  the  city.  He  retired  to  Hyde 
Park,  where  he  gathered  about  him  the  celebrities  of 
his  time.  In  1825  Dr.  McVickar  published  “Out- 
lines of  Political  Economy,”  and  later  a memoir  of 
Bishop  Hobart,  entitled  "Eighty  Years,”  followed 
by  “The  Professional  Years  of  Bishop  Hobart.” 
He  was  liie  author  of  numerous  essays,  addresses, 
reviews,  and  occasional  publications.  lie  held  im- 
portant positions  in  the  church  and  in  the  diocese. 
As  a college  professor.  Dr.  McVickar  pursued  the 
higher  interests  of  the  subjects  entrusted  to  him 
with  original  tact  anil  ability.  His  course  of  instruc- 
tion was  eminently  clear  and  practical,  while  he 
quietly  led  the  pupil  in  the  discipline  of  taste  and 
philosophy.  He  died  in  New  York,  Oct.  29,  1868. 

ANTEtON,  Charles,  educator,  was  born  iu  New 
York  city,  Nov.  19,  1797.  His  father,  George  Chris- 
tian Anthon,  a German  physician  was  surgeon- 
general  in  the  British  army 
until  the  surrender  of  De- 
troit in  1788,  and  in  1796  a 
trustee  of  Columbia  College; 
his  mother  was  tho  daughter 
of  a French  officer.  He  en- 
tered Columbia  College  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  and  so 
far  surpassed  his  classmates 
that  lie  was  twice  awarded 
the  gold  medal,  and  was 
accordingly  excluded  front 
competition.  He  was  gradu- 
ated in  1815,  studied  law  iu 
the  office  of  an  elder  brother, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
of  the  supreme  court  of  New 
York  in  1819.  His  time,  how- 
ever, was  given  chiefly  to  clas- 
sical literature,  and  the  next 
year  he  was  appointed  adjunct-professor  of  Greek 
and  Latin  in  Columbia  College,  which  office  he  held 
for  fifteen  years.  His  series  of  classical  publications 
did  much  to  make  available  for  popular  purposes  the 
researches  of  European  scholars.  His  first  work  was 
a new  edition  of  “ Lemprier’s  Classical  Dictionary,” 
published  in  1822,  which  was  almost  immediately  re- 
issued in  England.  Iu  1830  appeared  his  larger  edi- 
tion of  Horace,  accompanied  by  exhaustive  Euglish 
notes,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  first  attempt  in  this 
country  at  a critical  edition  of  an  ancient  author  In 
1833  lie  issued  a smaller  edition  for  the  use  of 
schools  aud  colleges.  Virgil,  Ctesar,  aud  other  an- 
cient writers,  have  been  illustrated  by  notes  in  the 
same  attractive  manner,  which  have  been  very  pop- 
ular. Iu  1835  he  succeeded  to  the  full  professor- 
ship of  the  classics,  following  Prof.  Moore,  and  at 
the  same  time  was  made  beau  master  of  a grammar 
school  attached  to  the  college,  which  pasition  he 
held  until  1864,  when  lie  was  retired.  Iu  1831  Prof. 
Anthon  received  the  degree  of  LL.I).  from  his  alma 
mater.  He  died  in  New  York  city,  July  29,  1867, 
after  a devotion  of  forty-seven  years  of  an  obstinate 
and  unflagging  industry,  an  extraordinary  knowl- 
edge, and  a patient  habit  of  accumulation,  to  the 
instruction  of  his  students  and  the  editing  of  books. 

ANDERSON,  Henry  James,  educator,  wns 
born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  Feb.  6,  1799.  His 
early  education  was  received  from  a private  tutor. 
Afterwards  he  entered  Columbia  College,  and  was 
graduated  with  honors  iu  1818.  He  then  devoted  his 
time  to  the  study  of  mcdieinc,  and  was  graduated 
at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  iu 
1823,  and  two  years  later  received  an  appointment 
as  professor  of  mathematics,  analytical  mechanics. 
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and  physical  astronomy  at  Columbia  College,  suc- 
ceeding Dr.  Robert  Adrian.  He  continued  there  for 
eighteen  j’ears,  when,  on  account  of  the  ill  health 
of  his  wife,  he  went  abroad,  traveling  extensively 
throughout  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  While  visit- 
ing the  Holy  Land,  he  joined  Lieutenant  Lynch’s  ex- 
ploring expedition  to  the  Dead  Sea  und  the  river 
Jordan  as  geologist  for  the  company,  llis  ‘'Geologi- 
cal Rcconnoissancc  of  Part  of  the  "Holy  Land,”  was 
published  by  the  government.  Having,  while  in 
Europe,  united  with  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  on 
bis  return  to  this  country  he  actively  engaged  in 
promoting  the  interests  of  Catholicism 
m New  York  city.  In  1851  he  was 
elected  a trustee  of  Columbia  College,  and 
in  1866  emeritus  professor  of  mathema- 
tics anti  astronomy.  He  was  president  of 
the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  and 

Eromincnt  in  other  church  organizations. 

te  went  to  Australia  witli  the  Ameri- 
can scientific  expedition  sent  there  to 
observe  the  transit  of  Venus,  and  procured 
the  necessary  instruments  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. On  his  return,  he  went  to  India  to 
explore  the  region  of  the  Himalaya  moun- 
tains, and  while  there  was  stricken  with 
a disease  which  caused  his  death,  which 
occurred  Oct.  19,  1875.  Prof.  Anderson 
is  spoken  of  as  a man  whose  character  ap- 
proached as  near  to  perfection  as  is  per- 
mitted to  poor  humanity,  lie  was  strong,  able, 
modest,  so  versatile  in  ins  knowlege  of  languages 
that  his  students  were  afraid  to  wager  what  language 
lie  did  not  know.  One  day  he  was  noticed  listening 
to  a strange  conversation  on  the  street ; it  proved  to 
be  Bohemian,  which  he  had  quietly  added  to  his 
stock  of  tongues.  His  mathematical  ability  was  still 
mote  noteworthy.  Mr.  A.  S.  Hewitt  tells  that  he 
once  went  with  the  professor  to  make  some  observa- 
tions at  the  observatory  at  West  Point,  when  it  was 
found  that  they  had  left  behind  some  necessary  aud 
elaborate  formulas.  It  was  ten  o’clock  at  night,  and 
their  only  chance  for  the  observations  was  early  the 
next  day.  “ Never  mind,”  said  the  professor,  “go 
to  bed,  und  I’ll  see  what  I can  do.”  By  morning  he 
hnd  reconstructed  all  the  formulas  from  the  material 
furnished  by  his  marvelous  memory,  and  the  ob- 
servations were  successfully  made,  llis  classical  at- 
tainments commanded  the  exacting  respect  of  Dr. 
Antiion,  and  tie  bad  found  time  also  to  train  himself 
in  out-of-door  work,  so  that  he  had  several  times 
walked  fifty  miles  in  a day. 

KITNZlS,  John  Christopher,  clergyman  and 
educator,  was  born  in  Arlcru,  Saxony,  Aug.  4,  1744. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Orphan  House  at  Halle,  and 
studied  theology  at  the  university  of  that  city,  when 
he  became  a teacher  in  Cloeter- Bergen  near  Magde- 
burg, and  subsequently  became  ius|iector  of  the  Or- 
phans’ Home  at  Gratz.  In  1771  he  was  called  to 
Philadelphia  by  the  Lutheran  congregations,  and 
ministered  to  St.  Michael’s  and  Zion  churches  for 
fourteen  years.  He  wns  one  of  the  first  to  advocate 
educating  German  youth  in  English.  While  in 
Philadelphia  he  established  a theological  seminary 
Which  was,  however,  shortly  dosed  by  the  revolu- 
tionary war.  During  the  occupation  of  the  Britisli 
his  churches  were  also  employed  as  a hospital  and 
garrison  church.  lie  was  appointed  in  1780  profes- 
sor of  oriental  languages  and  literature  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  which  also  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  17*0  and  that  of  T).  D.  in 
17-S'i.  The  next  year  he  accepted  the  call  of  the 
German  Lutheran  Church  in  New  York,  where  he 
remained  until  his  death.  In  1784  be  accepted  t he 
chair  of  oriental  languages  and  literature  in  Colum- 
bia College  which  lie  retained  for  three  years,  but 
was  again  appointed  to  the  same  position  in  1792, 


when  he  remained  for  seven  years.  He  was  a re- 
markable Hebrew  and  Arabic  scholar,  and  his  learn- 
ing was  recognized  by  the  Jewish  rabbis  who  often 
consulted  him.  He  composed  a hymn-book  of 
German  hymns  translated  into  English  ven^,  which 
mostly  preserved  the  original  metres.  He  also  com- 
posed a liturgy  aud  catechism  in  Engiish.  and  was 
held  in  high  'esteem  as  one  of  the  most  learned 
divines  of  the  country.  On  the  formation  of  the 
second  synod  of  the  American  Lutheran  church,  he 
was  elec'ted  its  first  president,  a position  be  accepted, 
to  assist  him  in  carrying  out  his  liberal  ideas  as  to 
the  adopting  the  use  of  the  English  language  in 
churches  and  education.  He  lived  to  see  his  views 
generally  adopted.  Iu  addition  to  historical  essays, 
sermons,  and  addresses,  he  published  “ Concise 
History  of  the  Lutheran  Church,"  " A Table  of  New 
Construction  for  Calculating  the  Great  Eclipse  Ex- 
pected to  Happen  June  16,  1806.”  He  died  in  New 
York  city,  July  34,  1807. 

KEMjp,  John,  educator,  was  born  in  Achlossan, 
Scotland,  Apr.  10,  1768.  He  was  a wonderfully 
precocious  child,  and  imbibed  knowledge  so  easily 
that  he  was  graduated  at  the  Aberdceu  University 
when  only  eighteen  years  of  age.  His  attainments 
were  so  great  that  he  was  admitted  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Edinburgh  before  he  was  twenty-one.  In 
1788  lie  emigrated  to  Virginia  where  he”  remained 
two  years,  when  he  removed  to  New  York  and  was 
appointed  teacher  in  Columbia  College.  He  gave 
such  satisfaction  that  thefoHowingycarbewas  made 
professor  of  mathematics,  and  in  1795  was  transferred 
to  the  professorship  of  geography,  history,  and  chron- 
ology. He  identified  himself  with  the  growth  and 
progress  of  the  countiy,  and  his  carnestuess  wielded 
an  important  influence  in  moulding  the  views  of  De 
Witt  Clinton  on  topics  of  interna]  improvement  and 
national  policy.  His  interest  in  the  subject  of  water 
ways  led  him,  in  1810,  to  make  a journev  to  Lake 
Erie  to  sutisfv  himself  upon  the  feasibility  of  the 
canal,  which  he  pronounced  practicable  in  udvance 
of  the  surveys.  Prof.  Kemp  served  the  college  for 
a long  i>cric>(I  with  signal  ability,  aud  died  in  New 
York  city,  Nov.  15,  1812. 

DWIGHT,  Theodore  William,  lawyer  and 
educator,  wns  born  at  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  July  18, 1822. 
Ilis  father  was  Benjamin  WooiRey  Dwight,  physician 
and  merchaut,  second  son  of 
Timothy  Dwight,  president  of 
Yale  College  (1795-1817).  He 
was,  therefore,  a first  cousin  of 
the  present  Timothy  Dwight, 
who  became  president  of  Yale 
in  1886.  He  attended  Hamil- 
ton College,  Clinton,  N.Y.,aud 
was  graduated,  with  honors, 
in  1840.  He  entered  the  Yale 
Law  School,  but  in  1842  was 
elected  to  a tutorship  in  Hamil- 
ton College,  which  he  held  un- 
til 1846.  Two  years  later  he 
was  made  professor  of  law,  his- 
tory, civil  polity,  and  political 
economy  in  the  same  institu- 
tion. This  chair  he  filled  most 
acceptably  for  ten  years,  during 
which  time,  iu  addition  to  per- 
forming the  regular  duties  of  his  professorship,  he 
founded  aud  most  successfully  conducted  a depart- 
ment of  law  at  Hamilton.  In  1858  he  went  to  Col- 
umbia College,  New  York,  to  liecome  professor  of 
municipal  law,  and  at  once  attracted  wide  attention. 
The  scheme  of  organizing  a regular  law-  school  at 
Columbia  was  much  talked  of  by  the  college  author- 
ities. and  when  the  plan  materialized,  Prof.  Dwiirht 
was  unanimously  chosen  its  warden.  He  literally 
made  the  Columbia  Law  School  ; to  it  fiocked  a tnul- 
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titude  of  students,  on  account  of  his  reputation  as 
the  most  successful  of  American  teachers  of  law.  He 
delivered  special  courses  of  lectures  on  his  chosen 
subjects  at  Cornell  University  from  I860  until  1871, 
and  at  Amherst  College  from’  1870  until  1872.  He 
was  a conspicuous  member  of  the  constitutional  con- 
vention held  by  the  state  of  New  York  in  1867, 
chairman  of  its  committee  on  charities,  and  one  of 
its  judiciary  committee.  In  1874  he  was  president  of 
the  Stale  Prison  Association,  and  also  one  of  the  New 
York  committee  of  seventy.  On  Dec.  80,  1878,  he 
was  chosen  by  Gov.  Dix  as  n member  of  the  com- 
mission of  appeals,  which  the  two  following  years 
(1874-75)  assisted  the  court  of  appeals  in  clearing  its 
docket.  .When,  in  1886,  five  of  the  professors  oi  the 
Andovcr.Thcologica!  Seminary  were  accused  of  het- 
erodoxy before  the  board  of  visitors.  Prof.  Dwight 
acted  as  their  counsel.  His  services  in  this  case  alone 
turned  the  eyes  of  the  whole  country  upon  him,  and 
his  argument  was  published.  He  has  published  a 
number  of  important  treatises  on  vario  is  legal  ques- 
tions, and  was  for  some  time  associates. ditor  of  the 
“American  Law  Register,"  published  in  Philadel- 
phia. lie  has  also  written  “Influence  of  the  Writ- 
ings of  James  Harrington  on  American  Political 
Institutions”  (Boston,  1887):  edited  Henry  Sum- 
ner Maine’s  “ Ancient  Law”  (New  York,  1864); and 
was  the  legal  editor  of  “ Johnson’s  Cyclopedia, ” for 
which  he  wrote  a considerable  araouut  of  origiual 
matter.  After  a long  and  distinguished  career  at 
the  Columbia  Law  School,  during  which  time  he  was 
the  mainstay  of  that  institution,  Prof.  Dwight  re- 
tired in  June,  1891,  and  was  made  professor  emeritus. 
The  method  of  instruction  which  lie  had  originated, 
and  successfully  followed  for  thirty-three  yearn, 
duriug  which  over  10,000  students  were  under  his 
instruction,  was  soon  after  superseded  by  a different 
one.  Immediately  the  alumni  of  Columbia  Law 
School  met  together,  and  formed  a committee,  which 
issued  appeals  to  all  who  had  been  students  under 
Dr.  Dwight,  with  the  result  that  the  New  York  Law 
School,  designed  to  (lerpeluatc  his  method  of  instruc- 
tion, was  incorporated,  and  the  Dwight  Alumni  As- 
sociation organized.  A staunch  Republican  from  the 
birth  of  the  party.  Dr.  Dwight's  interest  in 
the  uplifting  of  the  unfortunate  and  the 
reformation  of  the  vicious  was  recognized 
by  governors  of  both  political  parties.  Gov. 
Hoffman  appointed  liim  a member  of  a 
commission  of  five  to  establish  a reforma 
tory,  which,  by  his  deciding  vote,  was  placed 
at  Elmira.  Gov.  Fenton  placed  him  on  the 
board  of  state  charities,  of  which  he  be- 
came the  vice  president.  Inl878,  by  appoint- 
ment of  Gov.  Rohiuson,  he  represented  the 
state  of  New  York  at  the  international  prison 
congress  in  Sweden.  He  also  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  organizing  the  State  Charities 
Aid  Association.  In  spite  of  his  labors  as 
educator,  lawyer,  and  citizen,  Dr.  Dwight's 
devotion  to  scholarly  studies  was  never 
interrupted.  He  delivered  many  literary 
addresses,  and  was  master  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  Ger- 
man, and  Italiau  languages.  The  Dante  Society, 
lately  organized  in  this  city,  chose  liiiu  as  its  first 
president.  He  declined  the  presidency  of  a number 
of  colleges,  and  ninny  offers  of  high  political  place. 
He  was  the  first  president  of  the  University  Club  of 
New  York,  and  long  a memlicr  of  the  Century 
Club.  He  was  an  aetive  trustee  of  llumiltou  Col- 
lege, the  American  Geographical  Society,  the  New 
York  Juvenile  Asylum,  etc.,  a member  of  various 
societies  for  political  reform,  and  the  first  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Bar  Association.  In  religions  belief  be 
was  a Presbyterian,  attending  Dr.  Park  burst's 
church.  He  received  from  Rutgers  College  in  1859 
the  degree  of  LL.D.,  aud  the  same  honor  was  con- 


ferred upon  him  by  Columbia  in  1860,  and  by  Yale 
only  a few  days  before  his  sudden  death.  He  mar- 
ried, in  1847,  Mary  Bond,  daughter  of  Asa  Olmstend 
of  Clinton.  Three  children  were  born,  of  whom 
only  one  survives,  a daughter,  who  is  the  wife  of 
Dr.  Edward  L.  Partridge.  He  died,  of  sciatica,  at 
Clinton,  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.,  June  28,  1892. 

BAKER,  George  Hall,  lihmrian  of  Columbia 
College,  was  born  at  Ashfield,  Mass.,  Apr.  28, 1850. 
He  fitted  for  college  at  Willis  ton  Seminary,  East- 
liamptou,  Mass.,  anil  was  graduated  there  in  1870. 
He  was  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1874,  and 
spent  the  following  year  in  )>oslgruuuute  study  iu 
that  institution.  The  followiug  two  years  and  a 
half  were  spent  in  travel  and  study  in  Europe,  mninly 


at  the  University  of  Berlin,  carrying  out  the  line  of 
studies,  entered  upon  at  Amherst,  in  history  and 
public  law.  During  these  years  special  attention 
was  paid  to  the  study  of  modem  European  languages, 
with  most  of  winch  Mr.  Baker  waa  conversant. 
After  his  return  to  this  country  he  settled  for  some 
time  near  Boston  and  engaged’  in  private  teaching, 
writing,  and  study.  Early  in  1883  Mr.  Baker  joined 
the  editorial  staff  occupied’on  the  Century  Dictiouary 
in  New  York,  and  continued  thereuntil,  in  August, 
1883,  he  joined  the  staff  of  Columbia  College  Library 
as  assistant  librarian.  In  this  position,  with  special 
charge  of  the  reference  work  and  the  department  of 
buying,  lie  remained  until  1888,  when  be  became 
acting  librarian  and  then,  in  1889,  librarian  in  chief. 
Under  Mr.  Baker’s  administration  the  library  was 
much  more  than  double!  in  size,  until  it  now  numbers 
210.000  volumes  and  lias  been  almost  entirely  recat- 
nlogued  and  largly  rearranged,  while  its  use  and 
value  have  increased  in  even  larger  ratio  than  its 
numbers.  Duriug  the  years  1885  to  1889  Mr.  Baker 
was  lecturer  in  the  School  of  Political  Science  in 
Columbia  College  ou  the  bibliography  of  history  and 
political  science. 

BOWDEN,  John,  clergyman  and  educator,  was 
bom  in  Ireland,  Jan.  7, 1751.  His  father  was  iu  the 
British  army,  aud  lie  accompanied  him  to  America 
at  an  early  age  and  was  placed  at  Princeton  for  two 
years,  when  he  returned  to  Ireland  with  Ids  father. 
Rut  he  canic  back  to  America  in  1770  and  was  grad- 
uated at  Kings  College  iu  1772,  where  be  studied  for 
the  ministry.  He  went  to  England  in  1774,  where 
he  was  ordained,  but  returned  to  become  assistant 
minister  of  Trinity  Church.  He  was  not  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  patriot  cause,  and  lieing  warned  to 
leave  Norwalk,  where  he  had  retired  at  the  beginning 
of  the  revolution,  lie  fled  to  Ixing  Island  and  returned 
to  New  York,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  British. 
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Throat  troubles  obliged  him  to  seek  health  in  the 
West  Indies,  but  not  obtaining  the  desired  relief  he 
settled  In  Stratford,  Conn.,  and  soon  after  took 
charge  of  the  Episcopal  Academy  at  Cheshire,  Conn. , 
where  he  remained  for  six  years.  He  was  elected 
bishop  of  Connecticut  in  1796,  but  on  account  of  his 
precarious  health  he  declined  to  undertake  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  duties  of  the  oflicc.  He  was 
elected  professor  of  mural  philosophy,  belles-lettres, 
and  logic  in  Columbia  College  in  18<fe,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  receiv- 
ing from  the  college  the  degree  of  8.T.D.  iu  1797. 
He  is  remembered  as  “a  scholar,  a reason er,  and  a 
gentlemnu  . . . having  pure  Piste,  deep  and  accur- 
ate erudition,  and  logical  acuteness."  Dr.  Bowden 
published  many  works  of  importance  to  his  denom- 
ination; notably  "The  Apostolic  Origin  of  Episco- 
pacy.” Hcdiedin  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.,  July  81,  1817. 

WILSON,  Peter,  educator,  was  born  in  Ordiqu- 
hill,  Scotland,  Nov.  28,  1748.  His  youth  was  spent 
with  a cultivated  clergyman,  who  imbued  him  with 
a love  for  the  classics,  and  he  devoted  himself  speci- 
ally to  this  department  of  literature  during  his  course 
at  the  Aberdeen  University,  and  won  a wide  repu- 
tation for  classical  scholarship  while  even  a mere 
youth.  In  1763  he  emigrated 
to  America,  and  after  spend- 
ing some  time  us  a teacher  in 
New  York,  was  appointed 
principal  of  the  Hackensack 
Academy.  His  own  and  his 
wife’s  name  arc  still  to  be 
seen,  cut  in  stone,  over  the 
front  windows  of  bis  resi- 
dence. He  became  intensely 
interested  in  the  political 
movements  that  preceded  the  revolu- 
tion, and  was  elected  a member  of  the 
New  Jersey  legislature  in  1777,  and  in 
1788  was  appointed  to  revise  and  cod- 
ify the  laws  of  that  state.  He  was  elected  to  the  chair 
of  Greek  and  Latin  in  Columbia  in  1789,  which  posi- 
tion lie  held  until  1820,  with  the  exception  of  three 
years,  during  which  lime  he  was  principal  of  Erasmus 
Hall,  Long  Island.  Upon  his  resignation  he  was 
given  a pension  for  his  long  and  meritorious  services. 
Union  College  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  iu  1798.  He  published  several  important 
text  books  which  have  had  a wide  use  in  the  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  country,  notably  “ Rules  of 
Latin  Prosody,”  “Introduction  to  Greek  Prosody,” 
and  “ Compendium  of  Greek  Prosody,”  together 
with  editions  of  the  classics.  His  health  failed,  aud 


he  died  in  Barbadoes,  N.  J.,  Aug.  1,  1825. 

FITZSIMMONS,  Thomas,  soldier  and  states- 
man, was  born  in  Irclaudiu  1741.  The  victim  of  op- 
pression, he  emigrated  to  America,  probably  in  1765 
settled  in  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  and  there  engaged  iu  mer- 
cantile pursuits.  He  married  the  daughter  of  Robert 
Mead  of  Philadelphia,  who  was  the  great  grandfather 
of  U.  8.  Gen.  George  G.  Meade,  commander  of  the 
Federal  forces  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  in  July,  1863.  Fitz- 
simmons formed  a partnership  with  Ins  brother-in- 
law,  au  eminent  Philadelphia  merchant  and  ship- 
owner. In  the  American  revolution  Mr.  Fitzsimmons 
was  au  ardent  patriot,  raising  and  commanding  a mil- 
itary company.  In  the  movements  connected  with  the 
battles  of  Trenton  and  Princeton,  N.  J„  he  was  on 
the  Held,  aud  was  also  a mcmlnT  of  the  state  council 


of  safety,  and  of  the  navy  board.  In  1780  Ills  house 
subscribed  £5.000  to  supply  the  necessities  of  the 
army.  In  1782  he  was  a member  of  the  Continental 
congress  and  a leader  iu  its  financial  debates.  For 
years  after  tlie  conclusion  of  peace  he  was  a member 
of  the  Pennsylvania  assembly.  In  1787  he  was 
chosen  as  delegate  to  the  convention  to  frame  the  U. 
8.  constitution.  He  opposed  universal  suffrage,  and 


insisted  that  the  privilege  of  voting  ought  to  be  re- 
stricted to  freeholders.  He  favored  giving  congress 
power  to  tax  exports  as  well  as  imports,  aud  also 
making  the  U.  S.  bouse  of  representatives  co-ordinate 
in  authority  with  the  senate  aud  the  president,  in  the 
making  or  treaties.  He  was  elected  to  the  U.  8. 
bouse  of  representatives  from  Philadelphia  when  tbe 
national  government  was  formed,  aud  held  his  seat 
until  1795.  Mr.  Fitzsimmons  was  a strong  advocate 
of  a protective  tariff.  He  was  trustee  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  and  a founder  and  director 
of  tbe  Bank  of  North  America  in  Philadelphia,  where 
be  died,  Aug-  26,  1811. 

BUSH,  George,  theologian,  was  born  in  Nor- 
wich, Vt.,  June  12,  1796.  ’ He  was  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  in  1818.  then  studied  theology  at  Priuec- 
tou,  officiating  meanwhile,  during  one  year  as  tutor 
in  Nassau  Ilall.  Then  l»cing  ordained  a minister 
of  tiie  Presbyterian  church,  be  went  as  a missionary 
to  Indiana.  Having  returned  in  1829,  lie  was.  in 
1881,  elected  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  liter- 
ature in  the  University  of  New  York.  At  this  time 
be  began  a career  of  authorship  by  writing  a “Life 
of  Mohammed,”  which  was  soon  followed  by  a series 
of  commentaries  on  tbe  l>ooks  of  the  Old  Testament, 
that  attained  a wide  circulation.  His  other  works 
have  been  numerous.  He  occupied  for  years  a posi- 
tion of  unusual  prominence  as  a preacher,  teacher, 
and  biblical  scholar,  and  was  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ressive  men  in  the  Presbyterian  church  ; but  at  last 
c overstepped  the  lines  o‘f  strict  orthodoxy  and  lie- 
enme  a convert  to  the  theologi- 
cal system  of  Swedenborg,  as- 
signing as  a reason  that  it  en- 
abled him  to  solve  many  of  the 
difficulties  of  tbe  orthodox 
faith.  To  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  he  adhered,  because  he 
bolicvixl  it  was  taught  by  the 
Bible.  Upm  the  division  of 
attributes  among  the  three  per- 
sonages of  the  Godhead,  hedid 
not  agree  with  the  Presby  teriau 
church.  Here  Swedenborg’s 
theories,  framed  with  Bush’s 
own  conscientious  care,  lest 
tbe  letter  of  Scripture  should 
be  exceeded,  came  to  his  as-  ^ 

sistancc  and  gave  him  great  <5^ <>• 
comfort.  Doiibting  the  au-  , 

thority  for  a belief  in  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body,  lie  again 
found  sympathy  in  Swedenborg.  Experimenting 
largely  iu  mesmerism,  but  learning  only  of  its  man- 
ifestations, without  such  of  its  underlying  prin- 
ciples as  have  since  liecn  demonstrated,  be  realized 
that  mental  communication  could  be  established  be- 
tween two  different  natures  without  the  use  of 
speech  as  a medium  ; this  discovery  prepared  him 
to  accept  Swedenborg's  theory  of  spiritual  communi- 
cation and  influence.  Deeply  interested  in  all  scien- 
tific research  as  to  the  nature  of  life,  yet  failing  in  the 
then  imperfect  state  of  scientific  knowledge  to  ob- 
tain any  prospect  of  a solution,  he  found  refuge  in 
Swedenborg’s  belief  that  all  life  is  a continual  influx 
from  the  Deity.  Tbe  Swedish  seer's  theory  tlmt  love 
is  the  motive  of  all  divine  action  was  then  an  almost 
unheard  of  idea  in  the  orthodox  church,  and  the 
great-hearted  author  eugerly  embraced  it.  Tbe  na- 
ture of  Christ,  which  was  then,  as  now,  a great  sub- 
ject of  wonder  among  thinking  men,  is  explained  by 
Swedenborg  ns  the  result  of  the  Divine  Spirit  making 
its  abode  in  a material  form.  This  latter,  the  issue 
of  Christ's  mother,  being  tbe  only  attribute  of  hu- 
manity -which  Jesus  possessed  ; " here  again  Bush 
found  a belief  more  acceptable  to  him  thau  the 
orthodox  view.  He  died  Sept.  19,  1859. 
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FARWELL,  Charles  Benjamin,  senator,  was 
born  near  Painted  Post,  Steuben  co.,  N.  Y.,  Jul}'  1. 
1823.  llis  earliest  American  ancestor,  on  the  pa 
tcrnal  side,  came  from  Euglaud  to  Massachu- 
setts in  1640,  and  his  first  American  ancestor  on 
his  mother's  :idc,  a London  merchant,  settled  in 
New  England  about  the  same  time.  He  was  born 
on  a farm,  received  his  early  education  in  the 
common  schools,  and  when  out  of  school  per- 
formed the  usual  labor  of  a farm  boy.  and  com- 
pleted his  course  of  study  at  Elmira  Academy, 
which  he  left,  when  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  to 
accompany  his  family  to  Ogle  county,  111.  There 
he  joined  a public  land-surveying  party,  with  which 
he  was  connected  about  three  months  out  of  each 
year  for  four  years,  the  remainder  of  his  time  during 
that  period  being  devoted  to  farming.  In  January, 
1844.  he  went  to  Chicago,  then  little  more  than  a 
village,  where  ho  obtained  a clerkship  in  the  office 
of  the  county  clerk  of  Cook  county,  and  at  a later 
date  became  teller  iu  one  of  the  pioneer  banking  in- 
stitutions of  the  city.  In  1858  he  was  elected  county 
clerk  of  Cook  county,  and  filled  the  office  for  eight 
years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  was  engaged  in 
mercantile  pursuits,  becoming  a partner  in  the  firm 
of  John  V.  Farwell  & Co.,  and  In  1891,  when  the 
busiuess  was  incorporated,  he  was  made  president  of 
the  corporation,  lie  was  appointed  a member  of 
the  first  state  board  of  equalization  of  Illinois  in 
1867,  chairman  of  the  Cook  county  board  of  super- 
visors in  1868,  and  national  bank  examiucr  in  1869. 
In  1870  he  was  elected  a representative  in  congress 
as  a Republican  over  John  Wentworth,  Democrat, 
by  5,000  majority,  and  served  as  a memlier  of  the 
committee  on  banking  and  currency,  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  manufactures.  Early  in 
his  congressional  career,  he  became  conspicuous 
among  the  financiers  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
one  of  the  first  measures  which  he  introduced,  and 
pushed  to  its  passage,  beiug  an  amendment  to  the 
national  banking  law,  removing  the  restrictions 
which  had  prior  to  that  time  limited  the  number  of 
national  banks.  Under  the  law,  ns  amended  on 
Mr.  Farwell’s  motion,  any  regulurly  organized  as- 
sociation of  individuals  having  the  requisite  capacity, 
was  enabled  to  establish  a 
national  bank,  lu  1875,  as 
a member  of  the  committee 
on  banking  aud  currency,  he 
aided  in  perfecting  the  act 
providing  for  the  resumption 
of  specie  payments,  Jan.  1, 
1879,  being  fixed  upon  ns 
the  date  of  resumpt  ion,  at  his 
suggestion.  He  served  in  the 
forty-second,  forty  third  and 
forty-fourth  congresses,  and 
declined  a further  renomiuu- 
tion.  In  1880,  however,  he 
was  again  elected,  and  served 
as  a representative  in  the 
forty-seventh  congress,  de- 
clining a re-election.  On 
the  death  of  Gen.  John  A.  Logan,  he  was  elect ed 
in  1887  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  and  served  as  a mem- 
ber of  that  body  until  March  4,  1891.  when  the 
Democrats,  hnving  secured  control  of  the  Illinois 
legislature,  elected  his  successor.  As  a senator,  ho 
sought  to  secure  legislation  which  would  insure  the 
perpetuation  of  the  national  banking  system,  and 
the  abolition  of  the  government  sub-treasury  system. 
He  frequently  predicted  that  these  two  provisions 
must  ultimately  be  incorporated  into  the  financial 
legislation  of  the  country,  and  declared  it  to  he  the 
only  legislation  necessary  to  perfect  our  financial 
system.  He  held  that  the  government  funds,  locked 
up  in  the  sub-treasuries,  uud  thus  kept  out  of  circu- 


lation, should  l»e  deposited,  upon  good  and  sufficient 
security,  with  the  banks  of  the  country,  and  thus 
made  available  at  all  times  for  the  demands  of  trade. 
His  belief  was,  that  with  provision  made  for  keep- 
ing these  funds  in  circulation,  and  for  a flexible  vol- 
ume of  nntional  bank  currency,  the  finances  of 
the  country  would  be  placed  iu  the  best  possible 
condition.  With  bis  brother,  John  V.  Farwell, 
he  built  up  a colossal  busiuess  iu  Chicago.  He  was 
one  of  a syndicate  that  built  the  state  house  at  Aus- 
tin, Tex.,  aud  has  been  connected  with  various  other 
successful  financial  ventures.  He  is  a careful  stu- 
dent of  literature  and  art.  and  has  a large  collection 
of  rare  volumes,  especially  ou  ethnology  and  ori- 
ental literature,  as  well  ns  well-selected  classical 
works  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy. 


WELCH,  Charles  Clark,  pioneer  and  business 
mau  was  bom  in  Pamelia.  Jefferson  co.,  N.  Y.,  June 
14,  1880,  of  Scotch,  English,  and  French  extraction. 
His  father,  Charles  Welch,  Jr., 
was  the  first  white  male  child 
bom  north  of  the  Black  river  In 
the  state  of  New  York.  Mr. 

Welch  spent  his  early  boyhood 
on  his  father's  farm,  and  attended 
the  public  schools.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  he  entered  an  academy 
to  prepare  himself  for  the  voca- 
tion of  teacher,  which  pursuit  be 
subsequently  entered  and  fol- 
lowed advantageously  until  1850, 
when  be  started  for  California  via 
the  isthmus.  He  engaged  in 
placer  mining  in  Placer  county, 
and  in  other  parts  of  California, 
with  fair  success  for  the  succeed- 
ing two  years.  He  was  a stock- 
holder and  part  owner  of  one  of 
the  first  quartz  mills  near  Nevada, 

Cal.  In  June,  1852,  he  sailed 
for  Sydney,  Australia,  and  after  engaging  for  one 
year  in  successful  mining  operations,  aud  gaining 
some  valuable  experience,  he  left  Melbourne,  Aus- 
tralia, via  Cape  Horn,  and  arrived  in  New  York 
after  a voyage  of  ninety  days.  In  Deceml>er, 
1855,  he  located  in  Chicago,  and  embarked  iu  a gen- 
eral real  estate  anil  brokerage  business.  In  the  spring 
Of  1860  he  left  Chicago  for  Colorado,  traveling 
across  the  plains,  tin  Fort  Kearney,  on  the  first 
tri  weekly  coach  established  on  that  line.  Locat- 
ing iu  Gilpin  county,  Col.,  ho  began  mining  in  Nevada 
and  Russel  gulches,  and  subsequently  extended  his 
operations  in  Gilpin.  Boulder,  and  Clear  Creek  coun  • 
ties,  and  was  superintendent  of  various  mining  com- 
panies. He  helped  to  originate  measures  forthe  ex- 
tension of  Colorado's  railway  system  from  Golden  to 
Denver,  and  held  the  position  of  auditor  of  the  road 
until  its  completion  to  Golden  in  1870,  when  lie  be- 
came a director,  and  was  for  a time,  vice-president 
of  the  road.  In  May,  1872,  a construction  company 
was  formed,  of  which  Mr.  Welch  was  one  of  the 
trustees,  to  complete  the  Colorado  Central  Railroad 
from  Golden  to  Julesburg.  After  building  the  road 
from  Golden  to  Longmont,  and  grading  nearly  the 
entire  length,  220  miles,  work  was  suspended,  hut 
the  line  was  subsequently  completed.  In  the  fall  of 
1874  he  contracted  with  t he  Pueblo  and  Salt  Lake  Rail- 


road Co.,  now  Santa  Fe  system,  to  grade,  tie,  and 
bridge  their  road  from  Pueblo  to  West  Las  Animas, 
a distance  of  eighty-five  miles,  taking  his  pay  in  Pu- 
eblo county  bonds.  He  cut  250,000  ties  on  and  near 
the  present  site  of  Leadville,  and  floating  them  down 
the  Arkansas  river,  through  the  celebrated  Grand 
Canon  to  West  Las  Animas,  a distance  of  about 
250  miles,  completed  his  contract  in  February, 
1870.  In  July,  1877,  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
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construction  of  the  Colorado  Central  Railroad  from 
Longmont  via  Fort  Collins  to  Cheyenne,  a distance 
of  seventy-six  miles,  completing  the  same  on  Nov. 
1,  1877.  lie  was  president  of  the  Denver  and 
Santa  Fe  Railroad  during  its  construction,  and  for 
some  years  after,  and  is  still  a director  of  the  com- 
pany. In  1877  he  became  extensively  engaged  in 
coaf-miuing  on  Coal  Creek,  Boulder  co.,  opening  the 
Welch  coal  mine,  and  having  some  three  miles  of 
railroad  track  laid  in  it.  In  the  fall  of  1879  he  sold 
his  stock  in  the  company  to  Jay  Gould,  reserving  a 
royalty  on  all  coal  mined.  The  mine  is  now  owned 
by  the  Louisville  Coal  Mining  Co.,  of  which  Mr. 
Welch  is  one  of  the  principal  stockholders.  In  1878 
he  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Handy  Ditch 
Co.,  and  was  made  its  president.  He  irrigates  from 
this  ditch,  about  2,000  acres  of  his  own  laud.  In 
January,  1880,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Cam- 
bria Fire  Brick  Co.  of  Golden,  Col.  In  1872  Mr. 
Welch  was  elected  to  the  Colorado  territorial  legisla- 
ture from  JcfTerson  county.  In  1885,  in  connection 
with  others,  he  organized  the  Golden  Ditch  and 
Flume  Co.,  and  was  made  its  president.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  expensive  ditches  for  its  rapacity  in  the 
state,  and  irrigates  a large  tract  of  land  lying  be- 
ween  Golden  and  Denver.  He  was  president  and 
one  of  the  principal  promoters  of  the  Denver,  Lake- 
wood,  and  Golden  Railroad.  He  owned  a large 
tract  of  improved  land,  on  which  he  raised,  in  one 
season  over  80,000  bushels  of  wheal.  Mr.  Welch 
worked  lMirsisteutly  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  bill 
authorizing  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the 
Slate  School  of  Mines,  located  at  Golden,  and  gave 
the  ground  on  which  the  first  building  was  erected, 
and  for  years  after  he  watched  and  cared  for  its  in- 
terest. The  phenomenal  success  of  this  institution 
is  a source  of  great  satisfaction  to  him.  He  was 
married,  Mav  22,  1878,  to  Jeanette,  daughter  of  H. 
S.  Harrow  of  Michigan,  and  has  two  children,  a sou 
and  a daughter, 

HOVEY,  Harriette  SpofFord,  educator,  was 
born  on  the  island  of  Nantucket,  ber  ancestors  on 
the  mother's  side  being  the  Folgers  and  Coggesiialls 
of  that  island  and  Rhode  Island; 
and  on  the  father’s  side,  the  Spof- 
fords  and  Fanihams  of  Essex 
county.  Mass.  Eleazer  Folger, 
one  of  her  ancestors,  was  a 
brother  of  Abiuh  Folger,  the 
mother  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 
Her  parents  removed,  while  she 
was  yet  a child,  to  North  An- 
dover, Mass.,  and  settled  beside 
the  “Great  Pond,”  where  she 
grew  up,  and  from  which  she 
trudged  on  foot  to  Ablwitl  Acad- 
emy, five  miles  away,  for  school 
ing.  At  the  academy  she  was 
recognized  as  a sutterior  scholar, 
and  carlr  attracted  the  attention 
of  Dr.  Buruas  Sears,  then  secre- 
tary of  tiie  Massachusetts  board 
of  education,  who,  before  the 
completion  of  her  studies,  recommended  her  for  pre- 
ceptress of  Framingham  Academy,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  best  institutions  of  its  class  t'u  the  state.  Here 
she  entered  upou  ber  life-work  in  educational  pur- 
suits, which  were  continued  in  Illinois.  After  her 
marriage  to  the  president  of  the  State  Normal  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  Gen.  Charles  Hover,  and  his  en- 
listment, together  with  some  200  of  his  students,  in 
the  Federal  forces  in  1861,  she  spent  nearly  six 
months  in  camp,  nnd  then  going  back  to  her  home, 
turned  her  house  into  a hospital  and  liemme  a nurse 
to  invalid  soldiers,  especially  those  who  had  been 
students  in  the  university.  She  was  Dr.  John  Phil 


brick’s  assistant  in  preparing  the  United  States  ed- 
ucational exhibit  for  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1878. 
She  is  now.  and  has  been  for  thirteen  years,  in  charge 
of  the  division  of  correspondence  and  records  in  the 
national  bureau  of  education  at  Washington,  where 
her  devotion  to  education,  her  system  and  order,  and 
her  care-taking  talent,  find  ample  scope.  In  this 
division,  in  addition  to  the  preparation  of  correspon- 
dence, is  kept  a record,  carefully  indexed,  of  all  let- 
ters and  documents  exchanged  with  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  correspondents  scattered  the  world  over, 
and  here,  as  nowhere  else,  may  be  learned  the  ad- 
dresses of  the  great  teachers  and  educators.  As 
indicative  of  the  amount  of  work  done  in  this  one 
division  of  the  bureau,  it  may  be  stated  that  over 
28,000  letters  were  sent  out  In  connection  with  the 
Columbian  educational  congresses  alone.  Of  her  three 
sons,  one  died  in  infancy,  Alfred  is  in  business,  and 
Richard  is  devoting  himself  to  literature. 

HOVEY,  Richard,  author,  was  born  in  Normal, 
111.,  May  4,  1864,  sou  of  Charles  Edward  and  Har- 
riette (Spofford)  Hovey.  He  traces  his  ancestry  on  the 
father’s  side,  back  to*  Daniel  Hovey  who  settled  in 
Ipswich.  Mass.,  in  1887,  and  to 
the  Cushmans  and  Allestons.  who 
came  over  iu  the  Mayflower, 
and  to  the  Arnolds,  who  claim 
descent  from  Cadwalader  aud 
the  Welsh  kiugs;  and  on  the 
mother’s  side,  to  Gauielbar  de 
Spofford,  whose  family  antedates 
the  conquest,  and  to  John  Cog- 
geslmll,  first  governor  of  Provi- 
deucc  Plantations,  and  to  the 
Folgers  of  Nantucket.  His  father, 

Charles  Edward  Hovey,  founded 
the  State  Normal  University  of 
Illinois  and  was  its  president  from 
1857-61,  when  he  entered  the 
army  as  colonel  of  the  83rd  Ill- 
inois infantry.  He  was  promoted 
to  brigadier- general  in  1862,  and 
to  major-general  by  brevet  in 
1865,  for  gallantry  at  Arkan- 
sas Post.  Although  born  in  Illinois,  Richard  spent 
his  earlv  life  in  Washington,  D.  C.  He  was 
educated  at  Dartmouth  College,  where  he  was 
graduated,  with  a Phi  Betta  Kappa  key,  in  the  class 
of  1885.  He  wrote  " Hanover  by  Gaslight,”  a class 
history  for  Sophomore  year,  amt  was  an  editor  of 
“The  Dartmouth/’  aud  of  "The  Aegis,”  under- 
graduate publications.  After  leaving  college,  he 
studied  theology  at  the  Episcopal  General  Semin- 
ary iu  New  York  city,  and  while  there,  acted  as  as- 
sistant to  Father  Brown  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary 
the  Virgin.  His  first  literary  venture  of  note  was 
the  publication,  in  1890,  of  “The  Laurel,"  now  out 
of  print.  This  was  billowed  in  1891,  by  “ Lanncclot 
ami  Guenevere,”  which  has  met  witii  a favorable 
reception,— indeed,  it  was  characterized  by  a leading 
New  York  paper,  as  “the  ablest  aud  most  poetic 
dnimu  of  the  Arthurian  period  since  Tennyson’s.” 
Encouraged  by  the  reception  extended  to  this  poem, 
he  published  another  in  1898,  entitled  “Seaward,” 
an  elegy  on  the  death  of  Thomas  William  Parsons, 
which  was  even  more  cordially  noticed  by  the  press. 
His  essay  on  the  Mephistophiles  of  Marlowe  as  com- 
pared with  the  Mephistopbele8  of  Goethe,  read  at 
Dr.  Davidson's  School  of  Philosophy,  attracted  much 
attention  among  scholars  and  critics,  while  his  articles 
in  the  “Independent,”  on  the  “Technique  of 
Poetry,”  present  a new  view  of  that  matter.  Among 
his  oloer  writings  are  “ Gundolfo,”  a twelfth  century 
tragedy,  " Songs  from  Vagabondia,”  prepared  in 
collaboration  with  Bliss  Carinau.  a translation  from 
the  French,  of  Maeterlinck's  plays,  and  a translation 
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from  the  German,  in  collaboration  with  Francois  8. 
Jones,  of  Karl  Gutskow’s  “ Uriel  Acosta."  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution, 
and  of  the  Cosmos  Club  of  the  district  of  Columbia. 

EVANS,  George,  senator,  was  born  in  Hallo- 
well,  Me.,  Jan.  12, 1797.  lie  received  his  early  educa- 
tion at  Hallowell  and  Monmouth  academies,  and  in 
his  sixteenth  year  entered  Bowdoin  College  as  a 
sophomore;  was  graduated  in  1815,  and  entered  the 
office  of  Frederick  Allen  for  the  study  of  the  law; 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1818,  and  began  the 
active  practice  of  his  profession  at  Ganliuer.  He 
afterwards  returned  to  Hul- 
lowell,  where  as  a criminal 
lawyer  and  advocate  he  won 
distinction  and  honor,  being 
considered  one  of  the  most 
eminent  members  of  the  bar 
of  his  county.  For  eloquence 
and  ability  he  was  second  to 
none  of  Iiis  compeers,  and 
certuin  of  ids  cases  have  be- 
come historical.  But  it  was 
as  a statesman  he  gained  his 
nnlional  reputation.  He  en- 
tered ]M)litical  life  early  in  his 
career,  and  was  elected  to  the 
legislature  in  1825,  lieing  re- 
turned for  four  consecutive 
years;  was  chosen  speaker  of 
the  house  in  his  last  year, 
and  performed  the  duties  of 
the  office  with  great  tact  and 
skill.  In  1829  he  wns  elected  representative  to 
congress  over  Reuel  Williams  of  Augusta,  after 
a warmly  and  closely  contested  canvass — winning 
by  barely  200  majority.  After  serving  in  the  house 
for  seven  terms,  he  was  elected  to  the  senate,  where 
he  took  his  scat  in  1841.  Though  his  party 
(Whig)  was  In  the  minority,  nud  he  was  only  sec- 
ond on  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  he  ex- 
erted a commanding  intluence,  and  often  by  his 
address  and  ability  carried  measures  in  a body  of 
which  a large  majority  were  his  political  opponents. 
This  was  in  the  days  when  such  men  as  Webster, 
Clay,  Crittenden,  Calhoun,  Dayton,  Silas  Wright, 
Rives,  Benton,  and  Preston  made  the  history  of  the 
senate  illustrious.  Mr.  Evans  was  very  effective  on 
questions  of  political  economy;  was  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  finance,  a position  Mr.  Clay  had 
declined,  assigning  as  a reason  that  ‘‘Mr.  Evans 
knew  more  about  the  tariff  than  any  other  public  man 
in  the  country;"  and  in  1846  Mr.  Webster,  referring 
to  a recent  address  of  Mr.  Evaus  which  he  called 
“the  incomparable  speech,”  made  the  assertion  that 
he  understood  the  subject  of  finance  as  well  as  any 
gentleman  connected  with  the  government  since  the 
days  of  Crawford  and  Gallatin.  The  power  and 
effectiveness  of  Mr.  Evans's  speeches  in  congress  on 
the  complicated  questions  of  that  memorable  period 
was  universally  conceded.  The  most  notable  were 
on  the  Protective  System,  in  1882 ; on  the  removal 
and  establishment  of  a national  hank,  in  1824;  on 
the  failure  of  the  fortification  bill,  in  1826 ; the  ques- 
tion of  the  Northeastern  boundary,  in  1828;  and 
on  the  bill  to  issue  treasury  notes,  iu  1841, 
When  Gen.  Taylor  received  the  nomination  for  the 
presidency,  Mr.  Evaus  was  one  of  the  promiuent 
candidates  for  vice-president,  and  but  for  a secret 
influence  exerted  by  a few  from  his  own  slate  to 
whom  he  had  made  himself  obnoxious  by  bis  agency 
in  securing  the  ratification  of  the  Ashburton  treaty 
and  from  other  causes,  lie  would  have  received  the 
treasury  portfolio.  He  was.  however,  appointed 
chairman  of  the  important  commission  on  Mexican 
claims.  After  serving  in  congress  for  eighteen  yean, 
VI. — 23 


Mr.  Evans  returned  to  his  own  state  and  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession.  He  was  made  attorney -general 
of  the  slate  in  1852-54-56  and  took  a leading  position 
at  the  bar.  He  was  entirely  free  from  the  devices 
which  too  often  obtain  with  members  of  the  profes- 
sion, and  disgrace  alike  both  court  and  bar,  and  he 
won  the  general  respect  and  confidence  of  the  people. 
He  was  the  first  president  of  the  Kennebec  and 
Portland  Railroad,  and  brought  to  that  enterprise 
the  liencfit  of  his  powerful  organizing  and  adminis- 
trative abilities.  It  is  said  he  never  prepared  au  ad- 
dress for  the  press  or  wrote  a word  of  his  political 
speeches.  He  wns  a member  of  the  board  of  over- 
seers of  Bowdoin  College  and  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tee for  twenty -two  years.  He  was  uniformly  active 
iu  the  duties  of  these  offices,  and  always  prominent, 
at  commencement  or  other  public  exercises.  In  1847 
the  college  conferred  upou  him  the  highest  honor 
in  its  gift,  the  degree  of  I,L.D.  On  retiring  from 
public  and  professional  life  he  took  up  his  residence 
at  Portland,  where  lie  died,  Apr.  5,  1807,  leaving  a 
wife  and  three  children. 

FOSTER,  Robert  Sandford,  soldier,  was  born 
in  Vernon,  Jennings  co.,  Ind.,  Jail.  27,  1824,  son  of 
Riley  Foster  and  Sarah  J.  Foster.  He  received  a 
fair  business  education,  and  at  the  ago  of  sixteen 
engaged  with  an  uucle  at  Indianapolis,  Iud.,  in  the 
mercantile  business,  which  pursuit  he  followed  un- 
til the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  when  he 
joined  the  Federal  forces,  and  was  mustered  into  the 
TJ.  8.  service,  as  captain  of  company  A,  11th  Indi- 
ana regiment  volunteer  infantry.  He  served  in  this 
capacity  until  July  8,  1861,  when  lie  was  commis- 
sioned major  of  the  13th  regiment  Indiana  vol- 
unteers, and  with  this  regiment  took  part  in  the 
eventful  campaigns  iu  western  Virginia  and  the 
Hhcnnndonh  Valley.  His  regiment  was  daily  en- 
gaged with  the  Confederate  forces,  and  during  the 
campaign  the  first  battle  of  Winchester  or  kerns- 
town  was  fought  between  Stonewall  Jackson’s  forces 
and  Shields'  division.  Shields  defeating  Jackson,  nud 
driving  his  army  down  the  Shenandoah  Valley  to 
Staunton.  He  was  engaged  with  Ills  regiment  iu  the 
various  campnigus  iu  the  Shenandoah  and  Luray 
valleys.  In  1862  his  regiment  was  ordered  to  the 
army  of  the  Potomac,  and  joined  McClellan’s  forces, 
July  4,  at  Harrison  Landing.  He 
was  promoted  successively  as 
lieutenant  colonel  and  colonel  of 
the  13tli  Indiana.  He  was  iu 
command  of  a brigade  during  all 
the  operations  and  battles  oc- 
curring arouud  Suffolk,  among 
them  the  siege  of  Suffolk  by 
Geu.  Longstreet  in  1868.  On  Juno 
12,  1868,  he  was  commissioned 
brigadier-general  of  U.  S.  volun- 
teers, and  "was  ordered,  with  bis 
brigade,  to  the  department  of  the 
South.  He  arrived  at  Folly  Isl- 
and, S.  C.,  in  the  summer  of  1803, 
and  was  engaged  on  Morris  and 
Folly  Islands  during  the  siege  of 
Fort  Wagner  and  Fort  Sumter. 

Ho  was  assigned,  with  his  bri- 
gade to  duty  in  Florida,  during  the  fall  of  1863, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1864  was  ordered  North  with 
his  brigade  and  was  made  chief  of  staff  of  t he  10th 
army  corps.  Ho  was  engaged  in  the  operations 
against  Richmond  from  the  south  side  of  tiie  Janies 
river,  landing  at  Bermuda  Hundred.  Ho  was  en- 

faged  in  tho  operations  in  front  of  Richmond  and 
‘ctersburg,  and  commanded  one  of  t he  assaulting 
columns  against  the  Confederate  works  at  Peters- 
burg. and  finally  in  the  pursuit  and  capture  of  Lee’s 
army  at  Appomattox.  For  service  in  this  latter  cam- 
paign, lie  was  brevetted  major-general  of  the  U.  8. 
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volunteers.  He  was  detailed  as  a member  of  the 
commission  that  tried  the  conspirators  and  assassins 
of  Pres.  Lincoln.  He  resigned  from  the  army  Sep- 
tember, 18(15,  aud  returned  to  Indianapolis.  He  has 
held  important  offices  since  he  left  the  sendee,  among 
them  U.  8.  marshal  for  the  district  of  Indiana,  ap- 
pointed by  Pres.  Garfield.  He  was  married  in  May, 
1861,  to  Margaret  R.  Foust,  and  had  two  children, 
a son  and  a daughter.  His  wife  died  June  7,  1891. 

TOHREY,  John,  botanist,  was  born  in  John 
street.  New  York  city,  Aug.  15,  1796.  He  received 
his  early  education  in  the  public  schools.  In  bis 
youth  he  had  a strong  liking  for  mechanics,  and  at 
one  time  thought  seriously  of  becoming  a machinist, 
but  he  was  more  attracted  to  chemistry,  and  finally 
determined  on  the  study  of  medicine.  In  1815  he  be- 
gan to  study  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Wright  Post,  aud 
was  graduated  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons in  1820.  It  was  the  practice  of  physicians  of 
that  day  to  prepare  their  own  prescriptions,  aud  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  office  students  to  compound  the  pre- 
scriptions. Prof.  Torrey  found  this  early  training 
in  the  manipulation  of  chemicals  of  immense  value 
to  him  in  after  life,  ns  was  also  his  mechanical  talent 
of  great  service  in  enabling  him  to  devise  apparatus 
for  the  illustration  of  his  lectures.  He  opener!  an 
office  in  New  York  city,  and  for  a time  devoted  him- 
self to  the  practice  of  medicine,  giving 
his  leisure  to  the  study  of  botany  and 
kindred  scientific  pursuits.  Finding 
the  profession  of  medicine  uncongenial, 
ho  lie  did  uot  try  very  earnestly  to  be- 
come established  in  it,  and  in  1824  lie 
entered  the  U.  S.  army  as  assistant- 
surgeon,  at  the  same  time  filling  the 
office  of  professor  of  chemistry  in  the 
U.  8.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 
Henceforth  Dr.  Toney’s  scientific  life 
was  two  fold.  As  a botanist  lie  is  beat 
known  to  the  world,  but  it  was  as  a 
chemist  that  he  found  his  remunerative 
occupation.  Up  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
he  was  either  engaged  in  teaching  chem- 
istry, or  employed  in  some  position  for 
which  his  profound  chemical  knowl- 
edge peculiarly  fitted  him.  In  1827  he 
was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  chemistry 
in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  which  he 
held  until  1854,  being  also  professor  of  chemistry  at 
Priucctou  during  a portion  of  this  time.  On  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  U.  8.  assay  office  in  New  York  in 
1854,  he  was  appointed  assaycr,  aud  held  that  posi- 
tion of  great  responsibility  until  his  death.  He  was 
often  consulted  by  the  treasury  department  on  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  coinage  and  currency,  and  at 
various  times  was  scut  ons|>ccial  missions  to  visit  the 
different  mints.  He  was  also  consulting  chemist  to 
the  Manhattan  Gas  Co.,  and  was  frequently  engnged 
as  advisor  in  establishments  where  profound  chemi- 
cal kuowiedge  was  requisite.  Prof.  Torrey  was  an 
enthusiastic  mineralogist  in  early  life,  aud  lie  made 
many  important  contributions  upon  t lint  science  to 
“ Siflltnan’8  Journal."  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  New  York  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  and 
was  one  of  the  eleven  charter  members  of  Unit  in- 
stitution. He  was  elected  president  early  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  lyccum,  and  filled  the  office  for  several 
years.  There  is  a botanical  paper  from  him  in  the 
first  number  of  the  “ Annals,”  and  some  of  his  most 
important  contributions  to  science  enrich  the  earlier 
volumes  of  this  publication.  Prof.  Toney's  botani- 
cal career  commenced  while  be  was  still  a student  of 
medicine,  liis  first  botanical  publication,  “A  Cata- 
logue of  Plants  Growing  Spontaneously  Within  Thir- 
ty Miles  of  New  York,"  was  presented  to  tin-  Ivceum 
iii  1817,  and  published  in  1819.  This  work  is  now 


exceedingly  rare,  and  fugitive  copies  offered  at  sales 
of  libraries  briug  fabulous  prices.  This  catalogue  is 
regarded  as  a remarkable  performance,  consiacring 
the  youth  of  the  author,  barely  twenty-one  years  ot 
age.  Botanists  of  the  present  day  (1895),  who  go 
over  the  same  ground,  marvel  at  its  completeness. 
An  idea  of  the  city’s  remarkable  growth  may  be 
gathered  by  reading  some  of  the  author’s  favorite  re- 
sorts, such  as  “ Love  Lane,”  “ Bog  near  Greenwich,” 
and  “Swamp  behind  the  Botanic  Garden,”  places 
long  since  covered  by  solid  blocks  of  brick  and 
brown  stone  ; and  also  a glimpse  of  what  New  York 
must  have  been  in  the  author's  youth,  to  learn  that 
a certain  rare  plant  was  found  “in  sandy  fieldsabove 
Canal  street.”  Dr.  Torrey  was  chosen  a trustee  of 
Columbia  College  in  1856,  and  was  made  emeritus 
professor  of  cnemistiy  and  botnnv.  For  several 
years  prior  to  1861  he  was  engaged  in  herbarium 
work,  and  upon  his  removal  to  Columbia  College,  he 
presented  his  large  aud  valuable  collection  to  that 
institution.  This  herbarium,  embracing  50,000  speci- 
mens and  including  many  typical  varieties,  was  put 
into  complete  order  by  his  own  bands  ; and  he 
brought  to  the  drudgeiy  of  dctenniuiug,  arranging, 
and  labeling  the  large  mass  of  unassorted  material 
that  was  the  accumulation  of  years,  the  same  industry 
and  zeal  that  marked  more  congenial  work.  As  it 
is,  in  some  respects,  the  most  important  herbarium 
in  the  country,  botanists  have  reason  to  be  grateful 
that  lie  was  spared  long  enough  to  put  it  in  proper 
condition  for  study  and  reference.  The  botanical 
collections  of  the  Wilkes  exploring  ex|>edition  were 
divided  lietween  Drs.  Torrey  and  Gray,  Dr.  Gray 
taking  the  extra-American  share,  while  Dr.  Torrey 
elaborated  those  collected  upon  the  Pacific  coast 
But  the  civil  war  delayed  the  publication  of  his 
memoir,  and  stopped  all  appropriations  for  such 
work.  The  proposition  to  publish  was  revived  the 
winter  before  his  deatli ; but  though  lie  attempted 
to  prepare  it  for  the  press  during  a period  of  amend- 
ment of  bis  fatal  illness,  liis  strength  wns  unequal  to 
the  task.  It  was  published  posthumously,  under 
the  supervision  of  Dr.  Gray,  his  friend  and  associate 
for  many  years.  Any  cmimeraliou  of  Dr.  Torrey’s 
scientific  labors  would  be  incomplete  without  refer- 
ence to  his  great  educational  work  for  others  in 
science.  Whatever  the  professorships  he  filled,  he 
was  always  a loved  instructor  to  his  students.  His 
influence  was  uot  confined  to  the  class-room,  but  out 
of  it  as  well;  and  to  the  circle  of  young  men  under 
his  charge,  who  never  came  to  him  iu  vain  for  sym- 
pathy and  encouragement,  he  gave  what  was  1 tetter 
than*  pecuniary  aid— comfort,  hone,  and  help  in  its 
best  and  most  enduring  sense.  Many  who  have  be- 
come most  eminent  in  science  began  their  careers 
under  his  teachings.  He  was  largely  influential, 
as  trustee  of  Columbia  and  Princeton,  in  giving 
prominence  to  scientific  studies  in  these  restitutions  ; 
and  it  was  through  Ids  influence  more  than  that  of  any 
oi  her  one  person,  that  the  “ School  of  Mines  ” was  es- 
tablished. An  association,  formed  of  the  botanists 
of  New  York  and  vicinity,  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  of  the  Torrey  Botanical  Club,  met  at  bis  bouse  ; 
and  when  it  became  so  large  as  to  be  incorporated. 
Dr.  Torrey  was  the  first  president  elected  under  the 
charter.  One  who  had  long  known  him  said  after 
his  death  : **  He;  is  the  only  man  I ever  knew  of  whom 
it  could  be  said  lie  was  truly  lovable.”  It  was  not 
given  to  many  to  possess  the  peculiar  personal  at- 
tractiveness that  was  liis.  There  was  that  about  him 
which  invited  confidence,  and  in  advance  promised 
sympathy.  He  was  n devoted  Christiou,  but  let  his 
Christianity  appear  iu  liis  every  relation  in  life,  rather 
than  obtrude  it  upon  others bybls  profession.  Sodeep- 
ly  grounded  was  liis  faith  iu  Christianity,  that  he  was 
never  troubled  by  any  fear  that  science  might  weaken 
his  belief.  Knowing  ihat  all  truths  are  accordant;  that 
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the  research  in  any  domain  of  science  can  never  reveal 
anything  that  will  disprove  God  as  the  author  and 
controller  of  all,  he  remained  throughout  liis 
entire  life  a devout  Christian.  The  degree  of  A.M. 
was  conferred  upon  him  by  Yale  in  1828.  and 
that  of  LL.D.  by  Amherst  in  1845.  He  contributed 
many  papers  to  scientific  periodicals,  and  to  the  so- 
cieties of  which  he  was  a member.  Many  plants 
bear  his  name : Torreya  Taxifola,  an  ornamental 
shade  tree  in  the  Southern  states ; Torreya  Cal(for- 
niea,  of  Califoruica  ; Torreya  Nuctfera,  of  Japan, 
and  the  Torreya  Orandie.  of  northern  China.  A sketch 
of  his  life  by  his  pupil,  life  long  frieud  and  associate, 
Asa  Gray,  was  contributed  to  the  “Biographical 
Memoirs’’  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
{Washington,  1877).  His  most  valuable  botanical 
publications,  besides  those  mentioned,  are  “ A Flora 
of  the  Northern  and  Middle  United  Suites "( 1824), 
“ The  Flora  of  North  America  ” (John  Torrcy  and 
Asa  Gray,  1888),  of  which  only  one  part,  the  *'  Com- 
pos iue,"  was  finished;  and  a “ Catalogue  of  Plants 
Collected  by  Lieut.  Fremont  in  an  Expedition  to 
the  Rocky  .Mountains”  (1845).  He  died  in  New 
York  city.  March  10,  1873. 

VAUGHAN,  Alfred  J.,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Dinwiddie  county,  Va.,  May  10,  1880.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  in  1851, 
and  adopted  civil  engineering 
as  his  profession.  Going  west, 
he  located  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
whero  he  made  the  survey  of 
the  Hannibal  and  St.  Jos- 
eph Railroad.  Afterward  he 
received  the  appointment  of 
deputy  U.  S.  surveyor  for  the 
district  of  California,  and  on 
his  return,  settled  in  Missis- 
sippi. until  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war.  Gen.  Vaug- 
han was  opposed  to  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Union,  vet,  when 
his  adopted  state,  Mississippi, 
and  his  native  state,  Virginia, 
seceded,  his  course  was  de- 
termined. Joining  a company 
at  Moscow,  Tenn.,  he  was 
elected  captain,  and  from  this 
time  on  was  engaged  in  every 
fight,  under  Gens.  Polk,  Bragg,  ami  Joseph  E. 
Johnston,  including  the  battles  of  Belmont,  Shiloh, 
Richmond,  Perryvillc,  Murfreesboro',  Chickamuuga, 
Missionary  Ridge,  and  the  100  days’  fighting  from 
Dalton  to  Atlanta,  Ga.  During  these  years  lie  had 
steadily  risen  in  rank,  and  finally,  at  the  battle  of 
Chickamauga,  was  made  brigadier-general  on  the 
field,  by  Pres.  Davis.  He  served  with  courage 
and  distinction  until  the  fight  near  Marietta.  Ga., 
on  July  4.  1864,  where  he  lost  a leg.  After  the 
war,  returning  to  his  home  in  Mississippi,  he  en- 
gaged in  farming  until  1872,  and  afterward  ns  gen- 
end  agent  of  the  Nntionnl  Grange,  organized  the 
state  granges  of  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and  Tennes- 
see, serving  as  master  of  the  first  named  for  several 
years.  In  1878  he  opened  a mercantile  house  in  the 
city  of  Memphis,  hut  owing  to  a disastrous  combina- 
tion of  financial  panic  and  yellow  fever  epidemic,  he 
was  forced  to  abandon  the  business  five  years  later. 
In  1878,  the  people  of  Shelby  county  liecoming  tires! 
of  machine  rule  in  politics,  nominated  an  independ- 
ent ticket,  and  for  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  criminal 
court  of  Shelby  county,  placed  Gen.  Vaughan  on  it, 
with  the  result  that  he  received  10,889  votes  to  his 
opponent's  4.688.  He  was  re  elected,  without  oppo- 
sition, in  1882,  being  t he  regular  Democratic  nomi- 
nee. This  was  the  only  civil  position  Oeu.  Vaughan 
ever  held.  A man  of  extremely  polite  and  affable 
manners,  with  all  his  gentleness  and  charity,  he  was 


yet  one  of  the  strictest  disciplinarians  in  the  army, 
and  was  possessed  of  courage  so  lofty  that  his  men 
instinctively  looked  for  him  in  the  front  when  dan- 
ger w as  to  be  met. 

SPAULDING,  Elbridge  Gerry,  financier  and 
“father  of  the  greenbacks.”  was  born  at  Sumner 
Hill,  Cayuga  co„  N.  Y.,  Feb.  24,  1809,  and  is  of 
the  seventh  generation  of  descendants  from  Edward 
Spaulding  of  Lincolnshire,  England,  who  came  to 
this  country  in  1680,  and  settled  in  Massachusetts. 
Of  this  family  one  branch  emigrated  to  Maryland  in 
the  seventeenth  centurv,  and  one  of  its  members  be- 
came noted  as  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Bultimorc. 
His  grandfather  fought  in  the  memorable  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  aud  liis  father  fought  four  years  in  the 
revolutionary  war,  and  was  one  of  tltcpioueer  settlers 
of  central  New  York  from  New  England.  This  son 
received  an  academic  training  at  Auburn,  and  on  at- 
taining bis  twentieth  year  entered  the  office  of  Tim- 
othy Fitch  of  Batavia,  as  a student.  He  remained 
with  him  three  years,  when  lie  removed  to  Attica, 
and  entered  the  office  of  Harvey  Putnam.  In  1884, 
having  been  admitted  to  practice  in  the  court  of 
common  pleas  of  Gcnnessee  county,  lie  went  to  Buf- 
falo and  liecame  a clerk  in  the  law  office  of  Potter  <fc 
Babcock,  leading  attorneys  of  that  city;  here  lie  was 
admitted  two  years  later  to  the  bar  of  the  supreme 
court,  and  in  1889  became  a counsellor  of  tlmt  court 
and  a solicitor  in  chancery.  He  subsequently  became 
a partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Potter  & Babcock,  the 
partnership  being  dissolved  in  1844,  when  the  busi- 
ness was  assumed  by  Mr.  Spauld- 
ing. The  practice  was  a very 
lucrative  one.  but  too  heavy  for 
one  to  manage,  and  Mr.  Spauld- 
ing formed  a co  partnership  with 
John  Gnnson,  whom  he  induced 
to  leave  Canandaigua  and  settle 
in  Buffalo.  They  formed  the  law 
firm  of  Spaulding  A Ganson, 
which  continued  for  four  vears, 
when  Mr.  Spaulding  retired  from 
practice.  Meanwhile,  in  1887,  lie 
had  married  a daughter  of  G.  B. 

Rich,  proprietor  of  the  Bankof  At- 
tica, and  liecameits  legal  adviser 
and  attorney.  He  recommended 
the  removal  of  the  bank  from 
Attica  to  Buffalo,  where  it  carries 
on  business  under  the  name  of 
the  Buffalo  Commercial  Bank; 

Mr.  Spaulding  being  a large  sti>ckholder.  Mrs. 
Spaulding  lived  but  a few  years  after  lier  marriage, 
and  died  leaving  no  issue.  He  married  againa  Miss 
Strong,  by  whom  he  had  three  children.  Edward  R. 
and  Samuel  S.  Spaulding,  who  now  occupy  positions 
in  tlie  bank  over  which  their  fatiier  presides,  and  a 
daughter  married  to  Frank  Sidwny,  cashier  of  the 
same  institution.  On  bis  second  wife’s  death.  Mr. 
Spaulding  married  her  sister,  a widow  of  the  late 
Clark  Robinson.  At  the  time  of  liis  retirement  from 
professional  life  Mr.  Spaulding  was  instrumental  in 
securing  the  removal  to  that  city  of  the  Farmers’ 
and  Mechanics'  Bank  of  Batavia,  which  bae  been  or- 
ganized under  the  state  law,  ami  was  continued  on 
that  footing  after  its  establishment  in  Buffalo,  and 
of  which  Mr.  Spaulding  liecame  a stockholder,  and 
afterwards  president  nnd  chief  proprietor.  In  1836 
he  was  city  clerk  of  Buffalo;  in  1841  lie  was  aider- 
man,  and  in  1847  lie  was  chosen  mayor  by  the  Whig 
party.  Through  his  influence  the  Buffalo  Gas  Light 
Co.  was  organized,  a general  sewerage  system  for  the 
city  was  introduced,  and  plans  for  the  enlargement,  of 
lake  ami  canal  facilities  by  theformation  of  i lie  Erie 
and  Ohio  Basins  were  adopted.  In  1848  be  was 
elected  to  the  state  assembly,  and  in  1849  a repre- 
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(tentative  in  the  thirty -first  congress,  serving  on 
the  committee  on  foreign  relations.  He  opposed 
the  Missouri  compromise  measures  of  1850.  In 
1853  Mr.  Spaulding  was  elected  state  treasurer  of 
New  York,  and  beiugar  officio  a member  of  the  canal 
board,  he  succeeded  in  securing  the  adoption  of 
measures  for  the  enlargement  and  improvement  of. 
the  canals,  involving  the  expenditure  of  $9,000,000. 
In  1860  ho  was  a member  of  the  congressional 
executive  committee  for  the  conduct  of  the  politi- 
cal campaign,  which  resulted  in  the  election  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Having  been  chosen  in  1858  to 
represeut  Erie  couuty  in  the  thirty-sixth  congress,  and 


re-elected  in  1860  to  the  thirty-seventh.  He  served  four 
years  on  the  committee  of  ways  aud  means,  and  occu- 
pied u conspicuous  position  in  national  legislation  dur- 
ing the  civil  war.  Mr.  Spaulding  was  entrusted  with 
the  duty  of  preparing  the  bills  necessary  to  meet  the 
financial  emergency,  and  ho  drafted  the  greenback  or 
legal  tender  act  and  the  national-currency  bank  bill. 
His  official  duties  as  chairman  of  the  sub-financial 
committee  of  ways  and  means  frequently  brought 
him  into  contact  with  the  president,  and  their  ac- 
quaintance grew  into  a close*  and  abiding  intimacy. 
On  the  promotion  of  Sec’y  Chase  to  the  position  of 
chief  justice  of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court,  the  presi- 
dent announced  that,  “ If  the  stateof  New  York  had 
not  been  represented  in  the  cabinet,  I should  have 
tendered  Mr.  Spaulding  the  position  of  secretary  of 
the  treasury."  In  1869  he  published  the  “History 
of  the  Legal  Tender  Paper  Money  Issued  During 
the  Great  Rebellion,”  which  is,  and  will  always 
probably  remain  (he  standard  authority  on  that 
subject.  In  1N76  he  delivered  before  the  Ranking 
Association  an  able  review  of  “One  Hundred  Years 
of  Progress  in  the  Business  of  Banking."  He  is  a 
life  member  of  the  Historical  Society  aud  the  Young 
Men's  Association,  and  a member  of  the  Society  of 
Natural  Sciences,  the  Buffalo  Club  and  other  insti- 
tutions. His  official  connection  with  local  enter- 
prises has  been  large  and  important.  lie  has  been 
associated  with  the  International  Bridge  company  as 


president,  the  gas-light  company,  and  the  street  rail- 
roads. Mr.  Spaulding  retired  from  active  business 
some  years  ago,  and  has  since  resided  in  summer 
at  Ids'  beautiful  country  seat,  “River  Lawn," on 
Grand  Island,  where  lie  maintains  a well-appointed 
estate,  containing  300  acres. 


HOFFMAN,  Eugene  Augustus,  Protestant 

Episcopal  clergyman,  was  born  in  New  York  city, 
March  21,  1829.  He  is  sixth  in  descent  from  Mar- 
Units  Hoffman,  who  was  an  emigrant  from  Holland 
to  the  American  colonies  in  1640,  since  which  date 
the  annals  of  both  church  and  state  in  New  York 
show  that  members  of  the  Hoffman  family  have 
rendered  constant  and  conspicuous  services,  both 
military  aud  civil,  first  to  the  colonial  government, 
and  afterward  to  the  republic.  His  father,  Samuel 
Verplauck  Hoffman,  boru  iu  New  York  in  1802, 
practiced  law  until  1828,  when  he  founded  the  great 
dry-goods  commission  house  of  Hoffman  & Waldo. 
Eugeue  Hoffman  received  his  first  education  at 
Columbia  Grammar  School,  whence  he  entered  Rut- 
ger's College,  and  was  graduated  there  in  1847.  He 
then  went  to  Harvard  University,  and  received  the 
degrees  of  B.  A.  and  M.A.  in  succession.  In  1848  he 
entered  the  General  Theological  Seminary  in  New 
York  city,  aud  was  graduated  three  years  later,  be- 
iug  ordained  deacou  shortly  afterward  by  Bishop 
Doane  of  New  Jersey.  After  two  years  spent  in  en- 
ergetic mission  work  iu  Elizabethport,  If.  J.,  he 
accepted  a call  to  the  rectorship  of  Christ  Church, 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  in  the  spring  of  1853.  where  he 
established  ono  of  the  earliest  and  most  successful 
free  churches  in  America.  He  remained  at  Eliza- 
beth ten  years,  and  during  this  lime  lie  erecimi 
churches  at  Millburn  and  Woodbridge,  N.  J., 
and  exerted  a powerful  influence  over  neighboring 
parishes.  In  1868  lie  became  rector  of  St.  Mary  s 
Burlington,  N.  J.,  then  heavily  encumbered  with 
debt,  on  which  it  was  unable  even  to  pay  the  interest. 
In  a single  year  Dr.  Hoffman  willed  out  its  entire 
indebtedness,  amounting  to  something  like  $83,000. 
After  this  signal  proof  of  his  ability,  lie  was  invited 
to  the  important  rectorate  of  Grace  Church,  on 
Brooklyn  lielghts,  but  the  keen  air  of  the  place  seri- 
ously affected  his  health,  and  in  1869  lie  accepted 
the  rectorship  of  St.  Marks  in  Philadelphia.  Here 
he  remained  for  ten  years  ; his  incumbency  being 
marked  by  almost  unexampled  prosperity.  The 
communicants  increased  from  400  to  1,006,  while 
the  annual  amount  of  the  offerings  averaged  $40.- 
000.  A commodious  rectory  was  built,  and  Dr.  Hoff- 
man established  the  first  working- 
men’s  club  in  the  country  In 
1879  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of 
dean  of  the  General  Theological 
Seminary,  after  having  twice  de- 
clined the  nomination.  The  insti- 
tution was  languishing  for  lack  of 
funds;  the,  professors’  remunera- 
tion was  inadequate;  the  buildings 
were  unsanitary  and  uuadapted  to 
tiie  needs  of  the  hour.  Dr.  Hoff- 
man in  the  sixteen  years  which 
have  since  elapsed  has  wrought 
a marvelous  change  by  his  ad- 
ministrative ability,  added  to  his 
personal  devotion  and  energy,  aud 
with  the  munificent  assistance  of 
others,  whose  active  Interests  he 
lias  succeeded  in  enlisting  in  liehalf 
of  the  seminary,  he  lues  built  up 
the  institution  to  a condition  of  assured  prosperity. 
New  and  spacious  buildings  have  arisen  in  Chelsea 
Square  ; numerous  endowments  for  professorships, 
fellowships,  and  instructors  have  been  established  ; 
and  a splendid  edifice,  the  Chapel  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd. has  been  erected  by  the  dean’s  mother.  Glorvina 
Rossell  Hoffman,  as  a memorial  to  her  husband. 
Dean  Hoffman  is  a member  of  numerous  religious  and 
charitable  organizations;  is  chairman  of  the  building 
committee  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine, 
president  of  the  board  of  Trinity  School,  and  has 
represented  the  diocese  of  New  York  iu  the  last  six 
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general  conventions.  He  Is,  further,  a member  of 
the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Christian  Philosophy,  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  the  American  Geographical  So- 
ciety, the  New  York  Historical  Society,  anil  the  New 
York  Genealogical  auil  Biographical  Society.  The 
degree  of  D.I).  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Rutgers 
College  iu  1883,  Racine  College  In  1882,  the  General 
Theological  Seminary  in  1885,  Columbia  College  in 
1886,  aud  Trinity  College  iu  1805.  In  1890  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  D.C.L.  from  King's  College, 
Nova  Scotia,  in  1891  thut  of  LL.D.  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  South,  Scwance,  Tenu.,  and  in  1894 
from  Trinity  University,  Toronto.  Canuda.  His 
multifarious  duties  have  left  him  little  leisure  for 
literary  comjM>sition,  but  he  is  the  author  of  a “ Man- 
ual of  Devotion  for  Communicants,”  aud  numerous 
sermons,  and  has  contributed  various  articles  to  re- 
views. 

BUCKLEY,  Edward,  lumberman,  was  born 
in  Devonshire,  England,  Aug.  8,  1842.  He  is  of 
English  ancestry,  of  the  veoinau  class,  his  father 
owning  and  tilling  his  own  land.  He  was  brought 
to  America  by  bis  parents  when  a mere  lad,  they 
locating  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  where  lie  was  educated 
iu  the  public  schools.  When  fourteen  years  old  he 
was  apprenticed  to  learn  the  trade  of  tinsmith,  aud 
followed  that  trade  until  1862,  when  he  enlisted  as  a 


private  iu  the  24th  Wisconsin  regiment,  and  served 
during  the  entire  civil  war;  his  most  notable  battles 
being,  Chaplin  Hills,  Murfreesborough,  Franklin, 
Nashville,  Chickamauga,  and  the  Atlanta  campaign. 
He  followed  bis  trade  after  his  return  from  the  war, 
and  in  1867  located  in  Manistee,  Mich.,  where  be 
established  a general  hardware  business,  conducting 
it  until  1880,  when  be  joined 
in  a partnership  with  Wil- 
liam Douglas,  as  Huckley 
& Douglas,  to  carry  on  a 
general  lumbering  business, 
which  was  succeeded,  Dec. 
31,  1892,  by  the  corj>oration. 
the  Buckley  & Douglas  Lum- 
ber Co.,  of  which  he  be- 
came president  and  treas- 
urer. lie  also  beeamc  inter- 
ested in,  and  is  president  of, 
the  Manistee  and  Northeast- 
ern Railroad  Co.  He  owns 
and  controls  large  tracts  of 
pine  and  other  timber  lands 
in  Michigan  and  Minnesota. 
Mr.  Buckley  is  president  of 
the  Unitarian  Society,  Olym- 
pian Club.  Manistee’  Driving 
Park  Association,  and  is  a Mason  of  the  highest  order. 
In  1869  he  was  married  to  Mary  D.  Ruggles  of 
Manistee.  She  died  in  New  York  city  in  1885.  leav- 
ing no  children.  In  1894  he  was  married  to  Jennie 
Sloan  of  Thomasville,  Ga.  Mr.  Buckley  Is  a Re- 
publican in  politics,  and  prominently  Identified  with 
the  work  of  the  party  in  city  and  state,  hut  not  as 
an  office-seeker  or  holder. 


LIVINGSTON,  Charles  Ondis,  manufacturer, 
was  born  in  Contookville,  N.  II.,  Dec.  10.  1841, 
eldest  child  of  Ondis  Livingston,  a native  of  Scot- 
land, and  Christina  Linstrom,  a native  of  Sweden. 
At  an  early  age  the  son  was  obliged  to  go  to  work 
to  help  support  the  family.  Desiring  to  procure  a 
more  profitable  home,  the  father  went  West,  and 
was  never  heard  from,  and  the  eldest  son  was  hired 
out  to  farmers  for  his  board  and  clothes  and  the 
privilege  of  attending  school  in  winter.  As  this 
privilege  came  hut  randy,  his  school  education 
was  confined  to  two  winter  terms  at  a country 


school  of  the  most  primitive  bind.  He  supple- 
mented this  by  having  an  open  spelling-book  beside 
him  on  the  bench,  while  he  pegged  shoes  during  the 
seasons  of  ice  aud  snow,  in  order  to  add  to  tlte  scanty 
earnings  of  his  employer,  lie  would  glance  at  the 
hook  occasionally,  pick  out  a word,  and  after  com- 
mitting that  to  memory,  would  select  auothcr,  and 
so  on,  until  he  mastered  the  hook.  He  was  there- 
fore his  own  teacher,  aud  studied  under  difficulties 
so  great,  thnt  most  lads  of  his  age  would  have  given 
up  all  attempts  at  an  education.  He  worked  on 
farms  and  pegged  shoes  in  wiuter  for  several  years, 
and  then  learned  tite  wheelwright's  trade  in  Man 
Chester,  N.  II.  In  three  years1  time  he  became  a 
thorough  mechanic,  aud,  on  leaving  his  employer, 
traveled  as  a journeyman.  On  the  Breaking  out  of 
the  civil  war  lie  enlisted  with  the  three  months’  volun- 
teers, and  went  to  Washington.  On  the  expiration 
of  his  term  of  service  he  returned  home,  joined  the 
quarter- master’s  department  as  a mechanic  aud  wagon 
master,  and  accompanied  Sherman’s  expedition 
against  Port  Royal,  S.  C.  He  was  at 
the  assault  on  Port  Royal  Ferry, 

Jan.  1,1862,  and  was  injured  by  tlte 
fire  from  a masked  battery.  He  sub- 
sequently became  attached  to  the 
Army  of  the  James,  helped  todig  the 
Dutch  Gap  canal  before  Richmond, 
and  saw  general  service  in  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  aud  Florida.  On 
the  surrender  of  the  Confederate 
armies,  he  came  to  Jacksonville,  to 
grow  up  with  the  town, and  it  is  now 
said  of  him  thnt  lie  has  built  more 
houses  than  nuy  other  man  in  it  out- 
side of  the  contractor;  and  if  stores 
and  houses  make  towns,  he  lias  done 
as  much  as  any  one  to  make  Jackson- 
ville. Besides  be  has  done  a great 
deal  for  Tampa  ami  West  Palm 
Beach,  Florida.  Mr.  Livingston 
never  took  an  active  pnrt  in  politics,  but  was  always 
a hard  worker  in  business  and  religious  matters. 
He  is  now  the  oldest  furniture  man  in  tiie  state, 
having  started  in  1869.  Iu  April,  1865,  be  opened 
a grocery  store,  hut  ns  he  gave  credit  to  almost 
everybody,  he  was  coni|>cllcd  to  close  his  doors 
at  the  end  of  two  years  and  seek  other  employ- 
ment. Mr.  Livingston  got  a second  start  in  busi- 
ness by  buying  a little  stock  of  furniture,  aud  in 
this  line  he  made  a fortune  inside  of  twenty  years, 
becoming  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  tiie  state. 
He  retired  from  the  furniture  business  in  1885,  and 
devoted  himself  for  six  yeans  to  looking  after  his 
real  estate  and  buildings.  From  1872  to  1879  ho 
ran  a line  of  seliooners  plying  between  Boston  and 
Jacksonville;  he  ran  three’ steamers  on  the  8t.  John's 
river,  from  1872-76;  and  was  the  first  man  to  bring 
an  ice  machine  to  Florida  aud  produce  ice  by  steam 
power.  He  made  iec  a necessity  instead  of  a luxury 
of  life,  by  solliog  tiie  article  at  a price  within  the 
reach  of  all,  and  in  that  way  became  a public  lien- 
efactor.  Mr.  Livingston  had  great  mechanical  and 
executive  ability,  could  draw  the  plans  of  a structure, 
erect  a house,  make  a buggy,  or  make  a shoe  for  man 
or  beast,  plow  a field,  plumb  a house,  manufacture  a 
harness,  buy  anil  sell  goods,  all  with  equal  facility. 
For  some  yean  he  was  president  of  the  Livingston 
Furniture  Manufacturing  Co.,  one  of  the  largest  of 
its  kind  in  the  state  at  that  time.  He  was  a Mason, 
a trustee  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  a 
warm  supporter  of  all  charities  irrespective  of  creed 
or  race.  Mr.  Livingston  was  twice  married;  first  iu 
1885,  to  Roxina  Arey  of  Woodsville,  N.  H.,  nDd  a 
second  time  to  Martha,  daughter  of  C.  E.  Johnson 
of  Doylestown,  Pa.  Tlte  latter  marriage  took  place 
at  the  World’s  Fair  in  Chicago,  Sept.  19,  1893. 
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FLEMING,  James  Ezekiel,  manager,  was  l>om 
at  Columbus,  0.,  July24,  1836,  son  of  Algernon  Sid- 
ney Fleming  of  Clinton  county,  Pa. , whose  father 
was  a member  of  the  committee  of  safety  of  1777,  on 
the  west  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  river.  The 
family  settled  in  America  in  1616;  our  subject's 
great- graud  father  being  John  Fleming,  Earl  of 
Wigton,  Scotland,  who  purchased  for  his  son  1,600 
acres  of  land  in  Pennsylvania  in  1760.  Ou  the  mater- 
nal side,  he  is  descended  from  the  Carskaddens,  old 
shippers  of  Londonderry,  Ireland,  who  also  emi- 
grated to  America  previous  to  the  revolution,  the 
house  being  still  in  existence. 
James  was  educated  at  the 
private  schools  of  Rumsey, 
Muhlenberg  eo.,  Ky.,  and  at 
Flemington,  Clinton  co.,  Pa. 
On  leaving  school,  he  took  a 
mercantile  position  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  just  before  the  out- 
break of  the  civil  war  licgan 
reading  law  in  the  office  of 
Samuel  N.  DuBoicc  of  that 
city.  With  the  opening  of  the 
war  he  recruited  a cavalry 
troop  that  was  atttnehed  to  the 
11th  Pennsylvania  cavalry,  and 
in  December  of  the  same  year 
he  was  made  first  lieutenant  of 
company  H,  and  engaged  in 
picket,  out-post,  and  raiding. 
On  May  80,  1862,  he  was 
wounded  on  the  Black  Water, 
Va.t  captured,  and  held  as  prisoner  of  war  for  five 
months  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  Saulsbury,  N.  C.,  and 
in  Libby  Prison,  (’apt.  Davidson  und  Lieut.  Fleming 
were  ordered  to  be  held  os  hostages,  It  being  alleged 
that  the  regiment  to  which  they  belonged,  while  on 
a raid,  had  committed  acts  in  violation  of  the  rules 
of  civilized  warfare.  On  the  day  of  the  first  exchange 
of  prisoners  at  Libby  Prison,  under  the  first  cartel, 
information  was  conveyed  to  Lieut.  Fleming  that 
early  that  morning  two  officers  bad  been  sent  to  the 
hospital.  Lieut.  Fleming  suggested  to  Capt.  David- 
son that  they  answer  to  the  mimes  of  these  absent 
officers,  winch  was  done,  and  they  succeeded  in  get- 
ting away.  He  was  afterwards  exchanged,  nud,  ou 
account  of  his  wounds,  was  ordered  on  staff  duty, 
being  first,  assigned  to  Gen.  Alfred  Gibbs's  staff  of 
Peck's  division,  and  subsequently  to  the  staff  of  Gen. 
Isaac  J.  Wistcr,  whom  lie  accompanied  on  the  ex- 
pedition to  capture  Jeff.  Davis.  On  Jan.  14, 1864.  he 
was  promoted  captain,  and  ordered  to  report  to  Gen. 
William  Farrar  Smith,  commanding  the  18th  army 
corps,  and  who  was  relieved  by  Gen.  E.  O.  O.  Orel. 
Capt.  Fleming  remained  ou  Gen.  Ord’s  staff  until 
February,  1865.  when  he  resigned  on  account  of  his 
wounds.  On  his  return  home,  Gov.  Curtin  of  Penn- 
sylvania appointed  him  lieutenant-colonel  and  assist- 
ant inspector-general,  but  the  war  coming  to  an  end, 
lie  did  not  muster  in.  He  soon  removed  to  North 
Carolina,  where  lie  engaged  in  the  planting  and  ship- 
ping of  cotton,  and  took  a prominent  part  in  the  re- 
construction of  the  state.  He  was  appointed  mili- 
tary sheriff  bv  Gen.  Sickles,  and  in  that  capacity  or- 
ganized a body  of  ex -Con federate  soldiers,  aud  broke 
up  the  gangs  of  highwaymen  that  infested  that  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  From  1868  to  1872  he  remained 
on  his  plantation,  after  which  he  again  came  North, 
and  was  sent  by  the  Wilkes  Barre  Coal  and  Irou  Co. 
to  Newark,  N.  J.,  to  establish  mid  superintend  a 
branch  of  their  business.  As  a citizen  of  Newark, 
lie  was  a member  of  the  board  of  freeholders  and 
cotincilmcu ; a member  of  the  board  of  trade,  and 
its  treasurer ; a manlier  of  the  Essex  Club,  and  a 
member  and  one  of  the  governors  of  the  Country 
Club  ; also  member  of  the  hoard  of  managers  of  the 


Soldiers’  Home  for  Disabled  Soldiers  of  New  Jersey. 
In  June,  1890,  lie  organized  the  Essex  troop  of  light 
cavalry,  becoming  its  commander.  During  the  Col- 
umbian parade  iu  New  York  city,  Oct.  12,  1892.  this 
troop  was  recognized  as  the  finest  cavalry  organiza- 
tion in  the  Hue.  On  Apr.  25,  1859,  Mr.  Fleming 
married  the  daughter  of  Richard  Penn  Smith  of 
Philadelphia,  a granddaughter  of  William  Moore 
Smith,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  claims  of  the 
war  of  1812,  as  appointed  under  the  sixth  article  of 
Jay's  treaty.  She  was  also  a great-granddaughter  of 
the  Rev.  William  Smith,  D.D.,  founder  of  Uie  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Fleming  hascontinued 
in  tlic  service  of  the  Coal  and  Iron  Co.  for  twenty- 
two  years. 

KNIGHTON,  Frederick,  clergyman  and  edu- 
cator, was  born  in  Derby,  England,'  Nov.  2,  1812, 
son  of  Thomas  Knighton,  who,  with  his  family, 
came  to  America  and  settled  near  Mendham.  N. 
Y.  Here  lie  prepared  for  college  at  the  school 
of  the  Rev.  A.  E.  Fairchild,  being  graduated  with 
honor  at  Princeton  College  in  1887.  He  subse- 
quently studied  law  under  James  A.  Green  at  Prince- 
ton, aud  also  taught  for  some  years  in  a classical 
school  at  the  same  place.  In  1844  he  entered  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary,  and  bciug  graduated  in 
1847,  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gosjiel  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  East  Hanover,  Va.,  in  April  of  the  same 
year.  Ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  West  Jersey 
ou  Nov.  1,  1851,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  tlic 
Gloucester  City  Church  on  Nov.  lltli,  which  charge 
he  resigned  a year  later.  Upon  removing  to  Belvi- 
dere,  N.  J.,  lie  beeame,  from  1854-78,  the  stated 
supply  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  at  Oxford, 
N.  J.  Under  his  charge  both  the  material  and 
spiritual  welfare  of  this  church  were  greatly  strength- 
ened, a new  edifice  was  erected,  aud  large  accessions 
were  made  to  the  memliership.  During  the  civil 
war  Dr.  Knighton  served  a nine  months’  term  at 
chaplain  of  the  lltli  regiment  of  New  Jersey.  Ilis 
scholarly  tastes  and  attainments  peculiarly  fitting 
him  for  an  instructor,  he  taught  in  Fredericks- 
burg and  Alexandria,  Va.,  in  Camden,  Belvidere, 
Oxford, and  Craubury,  N.  J., 
also  in  Milford  aud  Strouds- 
burg, Pa.,  in  which  latter 
place  he  spent  the  last  twelve 
years  of  his  life.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  text- 
books of  education : “ Prim- 
ary Grammar, " "Outlines  of 
History,”  etc.  He  received 
the  degree  of  Ph.I).  from 
Princeton  College,  being  the 
first  of  that  institution's  grad- 
uates to  be  so  honored,  and 
that  of  D.D.  from  Wells 
College,  N.  J.  In  1879  he 
entered  into  a copartnership 
with  William  It.  Bennett  of 
Stroudsburg  in  the  business 
of  tanning  aud  curryiug, 
which  he  continued  until 
his  death.  He  never  entirely 
relinquished  his  ministerial 
Inborn  until  forced  to  do  so 
from  failure  of  physical 
strength.  Dr.  Knighton  was  a man  pre-eminent 
both  in  the  professor’s  chair  and  in  the  pulpit.  His 
capacity  for  hard  work,  his  firm  convictions,  and  his 
integrity  of  purpose  also  insured  him  success  in  busi- 
ness. just  as  they  insured  life  and  prosperity  to  many 
a feeble  church  "and  parish.  In  recognition  of  what 
such  abilities  were  worth  to  the  cause  of  education, 
it  was  the  desire  of  his  many  friends  that 
he  should  some  day  assume  the  headship  of  oue 
of  the  first  institutions  in  the  country,  a responsibility 
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which,  owing  largely  to  his  neglect  to  avail  him- 
self of  tiie  legitimate  and  ordinary  means  to  se- 
cure it,  was  never  given  him.  lie  died  ou  Sept. 
9.  1888. 

FLINT,  Timothy,  author,  was  born  in  Reading, 
Mass.,  July  11,  1780.  His  early  education  was  re- 
ceived in  his  native  town,  and  heentered  Harvard, 
where  ho  was  graduated  in  1800.  He  devoted  two 
years  to  theological  study,  and  was  then  ordained  pas- 
tor of  the  Congregational  Church  of  Luucuburg, 
Mass.  He  was  fond  of  scientific  study  and  expert- 
ments,  and,  on  account  of  his  chemical  work,  was 
charged  by  ignorant  persons  witlicountorfeiting  coin. 
Feeling  ran  high  and  culminated  in  his  bringing  suits 
for  slander  to  establish  his  innocence.  This,  with  po- 
litical differences,  engendered  ill  feeling  among  his 
parishiouera,  and  lie  relinquished  his  charge  in  1814, 
and  after  preaching  in  various  localities  in  New  Eng- 
land, went  as  a missionary  to  the  Mississippi  Valiev, 
where  he  spent  some  seven  or  eight  years,  lie  was  the 
first  Protestant  minister  to  administer  the  communion 
in  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  In  1823  he  visited  New  Or- 
leans. and  after  traveling  from  place  to  place,  in  pur- 
suit of  Ills  missionary  duty,  was  forced  by  ill  health  to 
reliiru  to  the  North,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  lit- 
erature. In  1836  he  published  an  account  of  these  wan- 
derings, under  the  name  of  " Recollections  of  the  Last 
Teu  Years  Passes  1 in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,” 
which  met  with  immediate  success,  and  he  followed  it 
the  same  year  with  “ Francis  Ben-inn,  or  the  Mexican 
Patriot.”  His  third  work  was  “ The  Geography  and 
History  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,"  which  appeared 
in  two  volumes  in  Cincinnati  in  1827.  The  next  year 
he  published  “ Arthur  Clemiing,”  and  several  other 
stories  of  Indian  life.  Ills  next  work  was  **  lectures 
upon  Natural  History.  Geology,  Chemistry,  the  Ap- 
plication of  Steam,  and  Interesting  Discoveries  in  the 
Arts  ’’(Boston,  1832).  Mr.  Flint  thou  went  to  New 
York,  aud  upon  the  retirementof  C.  F.  Hoffman  from 
thccditnndiipof  the  “ Knickerbocker  Magazine, ’’suc- 
ceeded him  for  a few  months.  About  tins  time  lie 
tmuslatcd  Dro/.’s  “The  Art  of  Being  Happy,”  with 
additions  of  his  own,  and  also  a novel,  entitled  “Celi- 
bacy Vanquished,  or  the  Old  Bachelor  Reclaimed.” 
He  removed  to  Cincinnati  in  1H84,  where  lie  became 
the  editor  of  the  “ Western  Monthly  Magazine”  for 
three  years,  besides  contributing  to  it  a number  of 
essays  and  stories.  The  next  year  be  contributed  to 
the  “Loudon  Athenamm  ” a series  of  “ Sketches  of 
the  Liberation  of  tlm  United  States.”  He  ufterwards 
removed  to  Red  River  in  Louisiana,  but  ill  health 
obliged  him  to  return  to  New  England  in  1840. 
While  passing  through  Natchez  ho  was  buried  for 
some  hours  in  the  rums  of  a house  blown  down  by  a 
violent  tornado,  which  increased  his  illness,  and  on 
his  arrival  at  Reading  became  rapidly  worse,  and  died 
there  Aug.  18,  1840. 

PEALE,  Charles  Wilson,  artist  and  author,  was 
born  in  Chestertown,  Md.,  Apr.  10,  1741.  His  father, 
Charles  Peale,  was  master  of  the  county  school  and 
occasionally  occupied  the  neighboring  pulpits.  Upon 
the  death  of  his  father  when  lie  was  nine  years  old 
his  mother  removed  to  Annapolis,  and  placed  him  at 
school ; hut  Indore  lie  was  thirteen  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  a saddler,  in  which  calling  he  afterwards  es- 
tablished himself  in  business.  W hile  visiting  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  he  saw  a portrait  which  made  such  an 
impression  uj>on  him  that  upon  returning  home  he 
attempted  a likeness  of  himself.  He  took  lessons  in 
painting  from  Hesselius,  a German  painter,  to  whom 
lie  gave  a saddle  for  the  privilege  of  seeing  him  pniut. 
Ills  success  won  the  admiration  of  influential  frleuds, 
who  placed  funds  at  his  disposal  that  he  might  goto 
England.  He  stud  its!  under  John  Singleton  Copley 
at  Boston,  and  in  1770  went  to  London  and  became 
a pupil  of  Benjamin  West.  While  there  lie  also 
studied  modc-liug  iu  wax,  casting,  and  modeling  in 


plaster,  engraving  and  miniature  painting.  Upon 
liis  return  lie  paid  off  all  his  debts  “hut  those  of 
gratitude,”  by  painting  the  portraits  of  his  benefac- 
tors as  he  had  promised.  lie  established  himself  in 
Philadelphia  iu  1776,  and  displayed  his  patriotism  by 
contributing  emblematical  insignias  for  public  dis- 
plays at  Newburyport  and  New  England.  Upon  the 
mustering  of  militia  in  Philadelphia,  he  was  made  a 
lieutenant  of  one  of  the  companies,  which  ho  soon 
filled  by  his  energy,  and  was  later  made  captain, 
and  lest  his  conq>auv  at  the  battles  of  Treutou  and 
Priuccton.  His  fearlessness  was  noted,  and  lie  was 
selected  one  of  fifty  to  remove  the  public  stores, 
wheu  Philadelphia  was  threatened  with  capture. 
He  was  one  of  six  deputed  to  arrest  those  susjiected 
of  disloyally,  or,  to  obtain  their  parole,  and  lie  was 
one  of  throe  appointed  to  take  jmssession  of  and  sell 
confiscated  estates.  During  this  time  he  pursued  his 
vocation  of  an  artist,  and  snatched  subjects  for  land- 
scapes, aud  from  surrounding  faces  secured  portraits 
which  are  now  numbered  among  the  country's  most 
valued  possessions.  He  never  lost  an  opportunity 
to  secure  a portrait  or  sketch  of  the  eminent  individ- 
uals lie  came  in  contact  with,  aud  hud  collected  a 
large  number  of  portraits.  He 
became  interested  in  politics, 
and  having  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  legislature  iu 
1779,  was  one  of  the  main  ad- 
vocates of  the  act  for  the  grad- 
ual abolition  of  slavery.  In 
1801  his  attention  was  turned 
to  natural  history  from  the 
finding  of  a mammoth  iu 
Ulster  county,  N.  Y.,  and 
he  began  the  collection  of  nat- 
ural curiosities,  which,  with  a 
number  of  portraits,  he  opened, 
in  1802,  " Pcalc’s  Museum,” 
himself  giving  lectures  ou  nat- 
ural history.  He  had  pre- 
viously, in  *1791,  endeavored 
unsuccessfully  to  lay  the  found- 
ation of  an  art-academy  iu 
Philadelphia,  but  Ids  efforts 
did  ultimately  assist  in  the  foundation  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  to  seventeen  of  the  ex 
hlbitiousof  which  he  contributed.  His  versatility  was 
remarkable,  aud  to  his  other  accomplishments  he 
added  that  of  authorship.  Among  his  publications 
are:  “ Building  Wooden  Bridges,”  “ Discourse  Intro- 
troductory  to  a Course  of  Lectures  on  Natural  His- 
tory,” " Epistles  on  the  Means  of  Preserving  Health,” 
and  “Domestic  Happiness.”  Peale's  fame,  how- 
ever, rests  mainly  upon  his  achievements  as  a por- 
trait painter,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  association 
with  Washington,  who  gave  him  fourteen  sittings. 
He  was  the  only  portrait-painter  at  the  time,  and  ids 
genius  was  iu  great  demand.  The  first  of  the  four- 
teen portraits  of  Washington  by  Peale,  was  in  the 
uuiform  of  a Virginia  colonel,  and  is  the  only  oho 
now  extant  of  those  painted  before  the  revolution. 
One  was  painted  in  1780  for  Princeton  College.  His 
last  portrait  of  Washington,  executed  in  1783,  be 
retained  until  Ills  death.  Of  the  only  two  cabinet 
portraits  known  to  exist,  one,  a three-quarter 
face,  was  painted  for  the  father  of  Adm. 
Kiltv.  The  other  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
family  of  Henry  Randall.  Among  his  other 
portraits  are  tluise  of  Hancock,  Morris.  Steuben, 
Franklin,  Green,  Gates,  Jefferson,  Hamilton,  Mon- 
roe, Jackson,  Calhoun,  Clay,  liesidcs  many  other 
eminent  men.  He  greatly  admired  a portrait  of 
Lord  Baltimore  at  Annapolis,  thought  hy  hint  to 
be  by  Van  Dyke,  and  lie  secured  it  from  the 
alderman  of  the  city  in  exchange  for  six  por- 
traits of  the  governors  of  Maryland  to  be  painted 
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by  him.  He  pnfnted  “Christ  Healing  the  Sick,” 
whoa  eighty-one  years  of  age,  and  finished  a portrait 
of  himself  when  eighty-three.  Ujhjd  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  Philadelphia,  Feb.  22,  1827,  he 
left  a collection  of  269  original  portraits  and  histor- 
ical scenes. 

FARRINGTON,  Samuel  Putnam,  mercliaut, 
was  born  at  Hopkinton,  N.  H.,  Jan.  29,  1819,  son  of 
Benjamin  E.  Farrington,  a well-to-do  fanner.  His 
grandfather,  Samuel  Farrington,  was  a soldier  in 
the  revolutionary  war,  and  built  the  first  frame 
house  erected  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  which  is  still 
(1896)  standing.  The  boy  was 
educated  at  the  public  school  of 
his  native  town,  and  at  the  age 
of  fourteen  entered  the  Gilman- 
ton  Academy  and  was  graduated 
at  the  nge  of  seventeen,  llis 
school  life  was  alternated  with 
work  on  his  father's  farm  morn- 
ings and  evenings,  and  during 
vacations.  Country  life  having  no 
attraction  for  this  ambitious  Tad, 
he  went  to  Boston,  and  obtained 
employment  as  a clerk  in  the  dry- 
goods business.  He  remnined  in 
this  one  establishment  for  three 
years,  when  he  went  to  Florida, 
to  try  his  luck  in  business,  for 
two  years.  Upon  his  return  to 
Boston,  he  engaged  with  Clark, 
Sweet  & Co. .wholesale dry-goods 
commission  merchants,  aud  was 
made  a partner  in  the  concern.  In  18.70  lie  sold  his 
interest,  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  went  to 
Chicago.  Ho  entered  the  wholesale  grocery  business 
there,  first  as  assistant,  and  afterwards  ns  full  partner. 
Iu  1877  he  retired  from  business,  but  in  1879  was 
persuaded  to  joiu  the  firm  of  Day,  Allen  & Co.,  con- 
tinuiuj  as  an  active  partner  until  1867,  when  lie 
formed  the  copartnership  of  Farrington  & Schnmhl. 
Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Schmahl.in  1879. the  firm  name 
was  changed  to  8.  P.  Farrington  & Co.,  und  so  con- 
tinued until  1884.  lie  then  removed  to  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  and  there  established  the  grocery  house  of 
Harrison,  Farrington  & Co.,  afterwards  Winston, 
Farrington  & Co.,  of  which  firm  his  son.  L.  Ii.  Far- 
rington, is  a member.  Mr.  Farrington  was  married 
iu  1841  to  Frances  II.  Perkins  of  Wakefield,  N.  II. 
She  died  in  1848,  and  iu  1878  he  married  Harriet  L., 
daughter  of  Benjamin  Mackay.  He  is  a prominent 
memlier  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  takes  an 
active  interest  in  a number  of  charitable  and  benev- 
olent institutions. 

RUTHERFURD,  Lewis  Morris,  astronomer, 
was  born  Nov.  27,  1810,  iu  Morrisania,  N.  Y.  Ill's 
grandfather,  John  Rutherford,  was  a nephew  of 
Lord  Stirling,  through  whom  he  traced  his  ances- 
try for  700  years.  On  his  mother’s  side  he  was 
a direct  descendant  of  Lewis  Morris.  As  a boy 
he  showed  bis  mathematical  bent  of  mind  ami 
was  precocious  beyond  his  years.  He,  entered  the 
sophomore  class  of  Williams  College  when  only  fif- 
teen years  old,  ami  was  graduated  in  1884,  when 
be  liegan  the  study  of  law  with  William  II.  Seward 
in  Auburn,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1887,  and 
became  associated  with  John  Jay.  and  after  his 
death  with  Hamilton  Fish.  But  his  tastes  inclined 
him  to  physics,  and  he  abandoned  the  law  nnd  devoted 
himself  to  scientific  research  ami  experiment  prin- 
cipally in  the  direction  of  astronomical  photog- 
raphy. He  had,  while  at  college,  developed  great 
proficiency,  being  made  assistant  to  the  professor  in 
chemistry,  in  which  capacity  he  had  prepared  with 
his  own  hands  special  apparatus  for  class  lectures, 
aud  had  reconstructed  a telescope  from  scattered 
parts  found  iu  a lumber  room.  He  had  abundant 


means,  which  were  added  toby  his  marriage,  so  that 
he  was  able  to  devote  his  life  to  professional  work, 
travel,  and  study.  He  spent  several  years  iu  Europe 
during  which  he  studied  optics  under  Prof.  Amici, 
the  most  distinguished  adept  in  that  science.  Upon 
his  return  he  built  an  observatory  in  New  York, 
which  was  the  fittest  and  best  equipped  private  astro- 
nomical observatory  in  the  country.  He  made  with 
his  own  hands  an  equatorial  telescope,  aud  devised 
originnl  means  of  adapting  it  for  photographic  use 
by  means  of  a third  lens,  which,  being  placed  out- 
side of  the  ordinary  object  glass,  converted  the  tel- 
escope into  a photograpldc  instrument.  He  devised 
and  constructed  a measuring  machine  for  star  plait*, 
arranged  to  determine  the  position,  angle,  and  dis- 
tance from  a central  star,  with  which  lie  determined 
the  positions  of  thirty-one  stars  iu  the  pleiades.  This 
was  improved  iu  lt*68  by  using  a glass  scale,  one 
division  of  wbich  was  equal  to  ten  revolutions  of  the 
micrometer  screw.  Mr.  Rutherford  pursued  his 
photographic  work  for  twenty  vears,  and  was  the 
originator  and  introducer  of  the  photographic  method 
of  observation.  To  him  also  is  due  the  idea  of 
an  ohject-gluss  for  employing  the  chemical  rays 
rather  than  visual  ones.  He  invented  n photographic 
corrector  for  adapting  an  ordinary  object-glass  to 
securing  sharp  definitions  upon  the  sensitive  plate. 
He  personally  planned  the  construction  of  these 
instruments,  anil  siqierintcnded  the  construction  of 
the  lenses,  which  were  made  at  his  own  house*,  by 
methods  devised  by  himself,  lie  also  was  the  first  fo 
introduce  the  precautions  by  wbich  the  sensitive 
film  is  guarded  against  distortion,  and  was  the  first  to 
devise  and  construct  micrometer  apiwiratus  for  meas- 
uring impressions  on  the  plate.  It  is  stated  that  he 
took  such  pains  in  the  construction  of  the  threads  of 
the  screws  of  his  micrometer  that  he  was  engaged 
three  years  upon  a single  screw.  Mr.  Rutherfurd 
labored  at  the  photographic  method  of  observation 
for  many  years  without  the  sympathy  or  encourage- 
ment of  astronomers  generally,  hut  in  I860  he  placed 
the  results  of  his  measurements  in  the  bauds  of 
Prof.  Gould,  who  computed  and  verified  them,  and 
presented  a memoir  embodying  the  results  of  his 
observations  to  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
when  the  value  and  importance 
of  his  labors  were  recognized 
and  acknowledged.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1868,  he  published  a paper 
in  the  “American  Journal  of 
Science,”  which  was  an  attempt 
at  classifying  the  stars  accord- 
ing to  their  spectra,  and 
which  was  the  first  work  in 
this  direction  since  Bunsen  and 
Kirchhoff.  In  1864  he  pre- 
sented lotiie  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  a photograph  of 
the  solar  spectrum  over  eleven 
feet  long,  which  contuiued 
three  times  the  number  of 
lines  heretofore  noted  on  the 
ebartsof  Bunscnatid  Kirchhoff. 

In  the  course  of  his  spectrum 
work  Mr.  Rutherfurd  found, 
as  iu  his  photographic  ex- 
jierimetits.  that  his  instruments  were  not  suf- 
ficient I v delicate,  and,  therefore,  with  his  accus- 
tomed Ingenuity,  devised  a ruling  machine  which 
was  able  to  worK  finer  gratings  than  those  of  Nobert, 
whose  gratings  were  at  that  time  considered  the  best 
in  existence.  He  succeeded  in  making  about  17,000 
lines  to  the  inch  wbich  has  ouly  lieen  surpassed  by 
Prof.  Rowland.  It  is  with  these  improved  facilities, 
which  were  developed  by  his  own  ingenuity,  that 
he  was  enabled  to  produce  such  remarkable  results, 
which  are  the  more  remarkable  because  his  work 
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was  all  done  before  the  discovery  of  the  dry-plate 
process,  which  has  so  greatly  helped  astronomical 
research  in  recent  years.  His  photographs  of  the 
moon  in  clearness  of  detail  surpassed  all  other  prints. 
During  the  later  years  of  his  life  Mr.  Kuthcrfurd’s 
health  was  delicate,  and  he  was  not  able  to  endure 
the  confinement  of  sedentary  labor,  and  was  obliged 
to  give  up  active  research,  which  was  a sore  trial  to 
his  energetic  spirit.  When  he  realized  his  inability 
for  further  work,  he  gave  his  instruments  and  pho- 
tographs to  Columbia  College.  His  telescope  is 
now  mounted  in  the  observatory  of  the  college. 
The  collection  of  astronomical  photographs  contains 
175  photographs  of  the  sun,  174  of  the  solar  spec- 
trum, 435  of  the  moon,  aud  664  of  star-clusters, 
which  was  considered  to  have  such  value  that  it  is 
preserved  in  fireproof  vaults.  The  computation  of  the 
measures  undertaken  by  the  college  authorities  was 
published  only  a few  days  before  Iris  death,  but  too 
lato  to  l»e  verified  by  him.  Prof.  Gould  says  of  Mr. 
Rutherfurd  that  "we  owe  to  hint  not  merely  the 
first  permanent  records  of  the  relative  positions,  at  a 
given  moment,  of  all  the  celestial  objects  impressed 
upon  the  sensitive  plates,  but  the  means  and  tho 
accomplishment  of  the  actual  conversion  of  these 
records  into  actual  numerical  data.”  In  1858  Mr. 
Rutherford  was  made  a trustee  of  Columbia  College, 
and  became  one  of  its  most  active  and  hardworking 
members.  He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  upon  its  incor- 
poration by  act  of  congress  in  1866.  and  was  an 
associate  member  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Soci- 
ety. In  1867  he  was  president  of  the  American 
Photographical  Society,  which  during  his  adminis- 
tration became  the  photographic  section  of  the 
American  Institute,  and  subsequently  served  as  its 
first  vice-president  for  many  years.  He  wns  ap- 
pointed American  delegate  to  t lie  international  me- 
ridian conference  held  in  Washington,  I).  C.,  18S5, 
and  was  one  of  its  most  active  members,  preparing 
and  presenting  the  resolutions  which  embodied  the 
results  of  their  ln!M>rs.  In  1887  the  French  Academy 
of  Sciences  elected  him  a member  of  the  interna- 
tional conference  on  astronomical  photography  to 
be  held  in  Paris,  and  ho  was  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent of  our  National  Academy  of  Sciences  its  repre- 
sentative to  the  same  conference,  but  his  delicate 
health  compelled  him  to  decline  serving.  He  also 
received  numerous  decorations  and  honors  from  the 
learned  societies  of  the  world.  His  death  was  the 
result  of  a cold  taken  when  on  his  way  to  iris  country 
home  in  Florida,  and  was  hastened  by  the  shock 
caused  by  the  deatii  of  Iris  daughter.  Ho  died  at 
his  country  home,  Tranquilitv,  May  30,  1802.  Mr. 
O.  G.  Mason  says  of  him:  “His  dislike  of  ostentation 
and  show  was  a conspicuous  trait  of  his  character. 
He  was  never  knowu  to  wear  any  oue  of  the  many 
decorations,  emblems  of  rank,  or  acquirements  which 
had  been  conferred  upou  lrim.” 

JOSEPH,  Antonio,  member  of  congress,  was 
bom  at  Taos,  N.  M.,  Aug.  25.  1846.  His  father,  by 
birth  a Portuguese,  came  to  America  in  1837,  his 
mother  of  Spanish  and  French  descent,  was  born 
in  the  United  States.  Both  parents  emigrated  to 
New  Mexico  in  1840.  and  lived  there  until  they  died. 
They  are  both  burial  iu  the  Masonic  graveyard, 
near  Taos. , The  son  received  Iris  early  education  at 
Lux’s  Acadomv,  in  Taos.  He  afterward  attended 
for  two  years,  bishop  Lamny’s  School  iu  Santa  Fe, 
N.  M.,  with  a subsequent  four  years’ course  at  Web- 
ster College,  in  St.  Louis  county,  Mo.  On  the  com- 
pletion of  a commercial  course  at  Bryant  & Strat- 
ton’s Commercial  College,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  lie  entered 
upon  a mercantile  career.  He  was  county  judge 
of  Taos  county,  N.  M.,  for  six  years,  a member 
of  the  territorial  legislature  for  six  years,  and  was 
a senator  in  the  territorial  legislature.  He  was 


elected  to  the  forty-ninth  congress,  and  re  elected 
to  the  fiftieth,  fifty-first,  fifty-second,  and  fifty- 
third  congresses. 

COLT,  Caldwell  Hart,  yachtsman,  was  born  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Nov.  24, 1858,  son  of  Samuel  Colt, 
the  celebrated  inventor  and  manufacturer.  He  was 
educated  in  part  tinder  private  tutors,  at  St.  Paul's 
School,  Concord.  N.  H.,  and  at  the  Sheffield  Scien- 
tific School  of  Yale  University.  With  a tutor,  Mr. 
Bradley,  he  took  extended  trips  in  California  and 
Colorado,  and  made  the  tour  of  Europe  before  he 
bad  attained  his  twentieth  year.  In  these  boyhood 
days  he  excelled  as  a hunter,  and  brought  home  with 
him  various  trophies  of  his  skill  as  a marksman. 
But  his  greatest  pleasure  in  early  manhood  was  found 
on  tiie  sea,  and  as  a yachtsman,  ns  the  master  of  tho 
Dauntless,  and  the  'commodore  of  his  yacht  club, 
lie  was  beet  known.  Mr.  Colt  purchased  the  Daunt- 
less in  1882,  and  in  August  of  that  year  started  on  an 
extended  cruise  across  the  Atlantic  for  European 
waters.  In  1885  with  t he  Dauntless  he  defended 
the  Ca]>e  May  and  Brenton’s  Reef  cups  against  tho 
Gencsta  to  prevent  the  American  trophies  going 
unchallenged  to  the  Briton.  His  old  schooner  he 
knew  to  be  no  match  for  the  sleek  cutter,  but  he  at 
least  made  a plucky  effort  to  retain  them.  In  1887 
he  sailed  the  Dauntless  against  the  Coronet,  owned 
by  Mr.  Bush,  in  an  ocean  race  from  Bay  Ridge,  New 
York  harbor  to  Queenstown.  Ire- 
land. The  Dauntless  was  twenty 
years  older  ami  one-third  smaller 
than  the  Coronet,  and  was  de- 
feated by  one  day  and  two  hours. 

On  the  thirteenth  day  out  the 
Dauntless  made  the  unprece- 
dented record  of  328  miles.  In 
1888  Mr.  Colt  was  elected  vico- 
commodoro  of  tho  New  York 
Yacht  Club,  and  In  1802  com- 
modore of  the  I>arc!unont  Club, 
aud  was  re-elected  in  1898.  He 
wasalsoamcmbcrof  the  Eastern, 

St.  Augustine  and  Biscayue  Bny 
Yacht  Clubs,  and  an  honorary 
member  of  several  European 
yacht  clubs.  He  took  a lively 
Interest  iu  the  public  affairs  of 
iris  native  city.  Iu  1888  lie  was 
elected  vice- president  of  the  Colt’s 
Patent  Fire  Arms  Co.,  holding  the  position  for  two 
years.  He  died  at  Punta  Uorda.  Fla.,  Jan  21,  1894, 
after  a brief  illness.  His  devoted  mother  caused  to 
be  prepared  aud  printed,  a beautifully  designed 
volume  as  a memorial,  which  she  thoughtfully 
placed  in  the  bands  of  each  of  iris  more  intimate 
companions  and  friends,  and  in  which  are  preserved 
the  various  and  tender  tokens  received  by  her  on  the 
occasion  of  iris  death. 

TOURO,  Judah,  merchant  and  philantrophist, 
was  born  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  June  16,  1775.  His 
parents  and  relatives  belonged  to  the  Jewish  faith, 
to  which  religion  he  ndhered  throughout  Iris  life, 
though  he  contributed  liberally  to  many  Christain 
enterprises.  His  fattier,  Isaac  Touro,  wns  a native 
of  Holland,  and  minister  of  the  synagogue  at  New- 
port  since  1762.  In  1798  lie  made  a Mediterranean 
voyage  as  supercargo,  aud  narrowly  escaped  a Freuch 
privateer.  After  a few  years  in  Boston,  he  went  to 
New  Orleans,  in  1862,  where  he  prospered  greatly 
through  thrift  and  Industry.  In  1815  he  served  as 
a soldier  under  Gen.  Jackson  at  the  battle  of  Now 
Orleans,  receiving  a wound  from  which  he  never  en- 
tirely recovered.  Mr.  Touro  was  very  eccentric  in 
his  habits.  During  his  entire  residence  in  New  Or- 
leans it  is  stated  that  lie  never  left  its  limits,  except- 
ing as  a soldier  in  1815.  A brother  of  his  having 
been  thrown  from  a carriage  in  Boston  aud  killed, 
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Mr.  Touro  was  never  known  to  enter  a carriage 
thereafter.  He  endowed  several  synagogues  and 
churches  throughout  the  country,  aud  Ix-queathed 
over  half  his  fortune  amounting  to  $1,000,000,  to 
charitable  objects,  both  Hebrew  aud  Christian.  Mr. 
Touro  died  in  New  Orleans.  La.,  Jan.  18,  1854. 

PUMPELLY,  Raphael,  geologist  and  author, 
was  born  at  Owego,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  8,  1837.  He  is  the 
son  of  William  Pumpelly,  who  was  descended  from 
a French  Huguenot  family  of  previous  Italian  ori- 
gin, On  the  maternal  side  he  is  descended  from  Sir 
Richard  Empsou,  the  minister  of  Henry  VII.,  Gov. 
Thomas  Welles  of  Connecticut,  and  thecolouia!  New 
England  families  of  Pynchon,  Pitkin,  Talcot,  Treat, 
Jonathan  Edwards,  etc.  Re- 
turning to  America  after 
studying  from  1854  to  1860  in 
Franco  and  at  Freiberg  in  Ger- 
many, he  passed  a year  in 
charge  of  mines  in  Arizona 
duriug  the  Apache  war,  being 
one  of  the  very  fow  who  es- 
caj>ed  the  general  massacre. 
On  reaching  California  he  was 
engaged  by  the  government 
of  Japan  to  exolore  a part,  of 
thatempire,  auu  to  advise  with 
reference  to  the  introduction  of 
foreign  methods.  Visiting 
China  in  1863,  he  accomplished 
several  geological  expeditions 
yj  at  his  own  cost  into  western 

China,  on  the  upper  Yangtze 
/ ' / kiang,  and  to  the  Mongolian 

Plateau.  Passing  the  winter 
at  Peking,  as  the  guest  of  Mr.  Burlingame,  he  un- 
dertook for  the  Chinese  government  ati  examination 
of  the  coal  fields  of  part  of  northern  China.  Travel- 
ing at  the  head  of  an  imperial  commission,  with  an 
escort  of  military  and  civil  mandarins,  and  coming 
daily  into  official  and  social  intercourse  with  local  of- 
ficials of  all  grades,  he  obtained  an  insight  into  the 
methods  of  the  government,  and  the  difficulties  of 
its  relations  to  the  people.  This  and  sirnilur  expe- 
riences in  Jnpun,  aud  an  acquaintance  with  the  diplo- 
matic problems  obtained  duriug  his  residence  in 
Peking,  made  the  British  aud  American  ministers 
request  him  to  write  ait  essay  on  “ Western  Policy  in 
Eastern  Asia,  "which  appeared  in  the  “ North  Amer- 
ican Renew  ” in  1887.  Through  his  extended  sci- 
entific journeys,  and  the  sifting  of  several  thousand 
volumes  of  Chinese  geographical  works,  in  which 
he  was  aided  by  native  scholars,  ho  was  enabled  to 
construct  the  first  geographical  map  of  China  aud  of 
part  of  Mongolia,  and  to  show  for  the  first  time  the 
immense  cxlcut  of  the  Chinese  coal  fields,  aud  the 
superior  quality  of  its  coals,  and  to  predict  the  pros- 
pective dominating  jxwitiou  of  China  in  the  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  world.  Leaving  Cliiun, 
he  made  a geological  section  across  the  Plnteau  of 
Mongolia  and  the  Gobi  desert.  After  passing  several 
winter  months  in  Irkutsk,  be  traversed  Silieria  to 
Europe  and  America,  thus  finishing  in  1865  a five 
years'  journey  around  the  northern  hemisphere  at  a 
time  of  great  interest  in  each  country  : the  Apache 
war  in  Arizona:  the  disturbances  that  broke  up  the 
feudal  system  in  Japan;  the  Taiping  relielliou  in 
China;  the  Polisli  rebellion  in  Russia.  The  varied 
observations  and  adventures  of  this  journey  gave 
rise  to  ids  narrative  “Across  America  and  Asm.” 
On  his  return  to  America  he  became  professor  of 
mining  engineering  in  Harvard  University.  In  18611 
to  1871  he  was  state  geologist  of  Michigan,  and  dur- 
ing 1872-73  director  of  the  geological  survey  of 
Missouri.  In  1873  he  was  elected  member  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  in  1879  took 
charge  of  the  special  department  of  the  tenth  census 


for  the  mining  industries.  At  the  same  time  he  con- 
ducted for  the  national  board  of  health  an  extended 
investigation  into  the  capacity  of  soils  to  remove  bac- 
teria from  filtering  currents  of  water  and  air.  In 
1881  he  organized  and  directed  the  northern  trans- 
continental survey — a topographical  and  economic 
survey  of  the  uorthwestern  territories,  of  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  results  are  yet  uupublisbed. 
From  1884  to  1890  he  had  chargeof  the  “Archtt’an” 
division  of  the  U.  8.  geological  survey,  and  directed 
the  mapping  of  the  geology  of  western  New  Eng- 
land. lie  was  American  vice-president  of  the  inter- 
national geological  congress  at  Washington  in  1891. 
Among  Ins  more  important  contributions  to  purely 
theoretical  geolog}',  are  bis  study  of  the  “ Mctaso- 
matic  Development  of  the  Copper  Rocks  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior," and  the  theory  that  over-long  uusubinerged 
regions  the  rocks  become  deeply  disintegrated,  thus 

S a ring  the  way  for  a very  rapid  removal  by  ice 
ug  glacial  periods  from  the  glacial  drift,  and  by 
wind,  to  be  deposited  as  loess  at  a distance  when  the 
region  becomes  arid  through  climatic  changes.  This 
theory  he  extended  later,  showing  the  derivation, 
through  ozogenic  movements,  of  many  obscure  schists 
from  such  disintegrated  masses.  Besides  numerous 
contributions  to  scientific  and  literary  periodicals,  he 
published:  “Geological  Researches  in  China,  Mon- 
golia and  Japan,”  “ Across  America  and  Asia,” 
“Geological  Survey  of  Michigan  Copper  Rocks,” 
“Geological  Survey  of  Missouri  Iron  Ores  and  Coal 
Fields,”  “ Mining  Industries,  Vol.  XV.  of  Tenth 
Census,”  “ Geology  of  the  Green  Mountains  in  Mass- 
achusetts, U.  S.  Geological  Survey," 


GUNTHER,  Ernest  Rudolph,  capitalist,  was 
born  in  one  of  the  seven  houses  known  as  “Gunther 
Row,”  on  Fourteenth  street  and  Second  avenue,  New 
York  city,  in  June,  1862,  son  of  William  Henry 
Gunther.  Christian  Gottlieb  von  Gunther,  his  grand- 
father, son  of  the  celebrated  surgeon  of  the  king  of 
Saxony  and  first  cousin  to  the  Prince  von  Gunther 
of  his  day,  who  was  prominent  in  the  royai  courts 
of  Prussia  aud  Saxony,  became  a resident  of  Amer- 
ica, He  was  twice  married,  ids  first  wife  being  a 
widow  with  four  children,  two  sons  and  two  daugh 
ters,  whose  name  was  changed  to  Gunther;  one  of 
them,  Charles  Godfrey  Gunther,  being  mayor  of  New 
York  in  1863.  By  this 
marriage  he  had  two  sons, 

William  Heury,  father  of 
Ernest  Rudolph  Gunther, 
aud  F.  Frederick  Gunther. 

By  his  second  marriage 
he  lmd  two  sons,  Eisner 
and  Bernard.  Ernest  Ru- 
dolph Gunther  is  a fine 
musician,  a clever  conver- 
sationalist, aud  of  marked 
intellectual  tastes.  He  is  a 
memtier  of  the  Uuion 
League  aud  oilier  clubs, 
and  socially  is  extremely 
|X)pulur.  As  a patron  of 
the  arts,  he  is  well  known 
in  New  York  society,  the 
frequent  musicalcs  at  his 
residence,  being  events  of 
each  season.  He  is  an  en- 
thusiastic collector,  and  amoug  many  other  rare  and 
beautiful  objects  iu  his  posscssiou,  may  be  seen  the 
two  coats-of  arms  of  the  family,  and  the  four  ances- 
tral miniatures  which  his  noble  grandfather 
brought  with  him  to  his  adopted  country. 


t. 


SAY,  Thomas,  uaturalist,  was  horn  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  July  27,  1787,  the  son  of  Benjamin  Say. 
a physician  aud  a member  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
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and  grandson  of  Thomas  Say,  a Philadelphia  mer- 
chant and  philanthropist.  The  subject  of  tins  sketch 
was  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
at  an  early  age,  but  conceived  a strong  dislike  for  his 
teachers,  which  was  doubtless  the  cause  of  the  great 
distaste  lie  evinced  for  study  at  this  time,  although 
he  afterwards  showed  such  a predilection  for  it. 
After  leaving  school  he  was  first  employed  in  his 
father’s  drug  store,  and  subsequently  established  iu 
business  with  John  Speak  man, 
who  was  a member  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 
of  Philadelphia.  Through  the 
influence  of  his  business  asso- 
ciate, Mr.  Say  was  persuaded 
to  become  a member  of  the 
society,  and  his  life  as  a scien- 
tist began  from  that  date.  He 
connected  himself  with  the 
academy  Apr.  10,  1812,  the 
association  having  lieeu  organ- 
ized in  January  of  that  year, 
nnd  up  to  the  time  of  ids  admis- 
sion was  more  of  a social  than 
a scientific  organization;  but 
from  that  date  the  plan  of  its 
management  was  changed,  and 
it  soon  took  its  rank  among 
the  first  scientific  associations 
of  the  world.  Soon  after  lie 
became  a member  of  the  academy  lie  began  the  inves- 
tigations which  he  continued  during  his  entire  life- 
time. u|H)ii  the  American  fauna,  and  not  long  after- 
wards abandoned  his  business  and  gave  himself  up 
entirely  to  scientific  pursuits.  In  1818  he  visited 
Georgia  and  Florida  on  a collecting  expedition,  and 
the  following  year  was  appointed  naturalist  on  Long's 
expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  he  subsequently 
returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  was  afterwards  a mem- 
ber of  Long’s  second  expedition,  which  explored  the 
sources  of  the  Mississippi.  In  1825  he  returned  to 
New  Harmony,  Ind.,  where  he  remain**!  during  the 
rest  of  his  life,  doing  considerable  scientific  work, 
both  iu  writing  and  collecting.  His  two  chief 
works  are  his  “American  Entomology,”  and  his 
“ American  Conchology.”  His  numerous  papers  were 
published  in  the  journal  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  “Transactions  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society."  Maclurean  Ly» 
ceuin,  “ Nicholson's  Encyclopaedia,”  the  “American 
Quarterly  Review,”  etc.  His  collection  und  library 
became  the  property  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy 
at  his  death,  where  many  of  the  specimens  are  still 
preserved  with  his  original  lnliels.  It  is  probable 
that  he  described  more  new  species  during  his  career 
than  any  other  scientist  with  the  exception  of  John 
Edward  Gray,  and  Francis  Walker,  of  the  British 
Museum.  He  possessed  a clear  insight,  a keen  dis- 
crimination iu  selecting  the  salient  features  of  the 
form  before  him,  and  his  work  never  caused  con- 
fusion in  synonymy,  nnd  is  easily  recognized,  and 
almost  every  form  that  he  described.  Is  at  present 
well  known.  He  worked  without  books  ami  with- 
out traditional  knowledge,  ami  has  been  styled  the 
father  of  American  7 v,  He  died  at  New  liar 


hor,  was  born 
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Augustus  Seem  filler,  merchant  of  New  York,  where 
they  afterwards  resided.  Her  third  work,  “Regin- 
ald Archer,”  was  produced  in  1871,  but  met  with 
considerable  adverse  criticism.  Besides  the  novels 
mentioned,  she  wrote  for  the  periodicals,  and  also 
published  a collection  of  miscellaneous  essays  in 
1878.  Her  life  wus  a quiet,  domestic  one,  and  there 
was  very  little  change  of  incident  in  it,  but  her  vivid 
imagination,  extended  reading,  intense  love  of  music, 
and  above  all  the  deep  religious  feeling  which  per- 
vaded her  whole  life,  are  shown  in  the  books  upon 
which  she  lavished  so  much  of  her  short  earthly  ex- 
istence. Her  health  having  become  enfeebled,  she 
soon  afterwards  made  a trip  to  Germany,  France, 
and  Italy,  aud  while  in  Stuttgart,  she  died,  Dec.  10, 
1878. 

CLARKE,  Charles  John,  business  man,  was 
bornin  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  March  15, 1883,  son  of  Thomas 
S.  and  Eliza  (Thaw)  Clarke.  His  father  was  a man  of 
fine  mind,  great  executive  ability,  and  splendid 
business  qualifications.  Original  and  far-sighted  in 
business  matters,  lie  did  much  to  advance  and  de- 
velop many  important  financial  and  commercial 
enterprises  of  his  day.  While  leading  a life  of 
wonderful  business  activity  be  devoted  much  of  bis 
time  and  gave  lilienilly  of  his  means  to  religious, 
charitable,  und  kindred  objects,  until  called  from 
his  labors  Oct.  19. 1807.  Charles  J.  Clurke,  after  fin- 
ishing his  collegiate  education  at  Jefferson  College, 
in  1852,  became  a clerk  in  the  ottice  of  Clarke  <fc 
Thaw,  who  were  engaged  in  the  transportation  busi- 
ness. Here,  under  the  guidance  of  his  father,  he  re- 
ceived a thorough  business  education,  to  which  he  at- 
tributed bis  business  success  in  life.  Ten  years  prior  to 
the  dealli  of  his  father,  in  1807,  he  became  a member 
of  the  firm  of  Clurke  & Co.  After  that  period  be 
become  successor  to  his  father's  interest,  aud  the 
firm  was  continued  in  business  with  his  uncle,  Wil- 
liam Thaw,  as  Ills  associate,  until  November,  1874, 
when  it  was  dissolved,  aud  he  retired  from  active 
business.  While  Mr.  Clarke  inherited  considerable 
projierty  from  his  father,  lie  acquired  from  his  exam- 
ple and  training  thorough  business  habits  that  proved 
to  be  of  much  value.  From  the  moderate  inheritance 
received  from  his  father  aud  from  the  profits  derived 
from  his  interest  in  the  business, 
lie  has,  by  wise  aud  judicious  in- 
vestments in  real  estate,  in  rail- 
road and  other  securities.umassed 
a large  fortune.  He  has  been 
prominent  alike  in  business  aud 
public  enterprises,  and,  in  an  un- 
ostentious  way,  has  given  liber- 
ally of  his  time  and  means  to 
educational,  charitable,  and  re- 
ligious institutions.  His  counsel 
and  advice  are  much  sought 
after,  yet  among  the  many  posi- 
tions of  honor  and  trust  occupied 
by  him,  he  has  never  accepted 
one  for  a money  consideration. 

Among  other  positions  he  has 
filled  those  of  president  of  the 
Allegheny  ( einetcry;  also  of  the  ^ 

School  of  Design  for  Women;  ^ 

and  for  sixteen  years  of  the 
Mercantile  Library  Hall  Co. ; and  Is  vice-president 
of  the  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women.  He  lias 
been  a trustee  of  the  Western  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Home  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  the  Pittsburgh 
Bethel  Home,  and  the  Homcvopathic  Hospital;  is 
a director  of  the  Pittsburgh  Safe  Deposit  aud 
Trust  Co.,  the  Western  Insurance  Co.,  and  a mem- 
ber of  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  Pittsburgh. 
Mr.  Clarke  was  married  Feb.  12,  1857,  to  Louisa, 
the  daughter  of  John  B.  and  Mary  Semple. 
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PARRISH,  Edward,  first  president  of  Swarth- 
niorc  College  (1868-70).  (Sec  Vol.  V.,  p.  848.) 


MAOILL,  Edward  Hicks,  second  president 
of  Swarthmure  College  (1871-89).  was  born  in  Sole- 
bury,  Bucks  co..  Pa.,  Sept.  24,  1825.  His  family 
had  for  several  generations  been  members  of  the  re- 
ligious Society  of  Friends,  and  his  parents,  Mary 
Watson  and  Jonathan  Paxson  Magill,  each  frequently 
appeared  in  the  ministry.  The  sou  was  educated  at 
the  schools  near  his  home,  at  a private  boarding- 
school,  and  for  two  years  at  Westtown.  At  the  age 
of  sixteen  he  began  to  teach  in  the  public  school  at 
Solebury.  After  teaching  eight  years,  during  oue 
year  of  which  (1848-49)  he  was  instructor  in  Benja- 
min IIulloweH's  well-known  school  at  Alexandria, 
Va.,  he  determined  to  secure  a collegiate  education, 
and  after  a year  of  preparation  (1849-50)  at  Williston 
Seminary,  East hampton.  Mass.,  he  entered  the  fresh- 
man class  at  Yale  on  the  day  he  was  twenty-five 
years  of  age.  The  next  year  be  left  Yale  for  Brown 
University,  where  lie  was  graduated  with  the  de- 
gree of  A.B.  in  1852.  11c  also  holds  the  degree  of 
A.M.  from  Brown  University,  conferred  after  three 
years  subsequent  study,  and  a later  honorary  degree 
of  LL.  D.  from  Ilaverfbrd  College.  Immediately  after 
Prof.  Magill’s  graduation  ut  Brown  University 
he  became  a teacher  of  classics  in  the  High  School  of 
Providence,  K.  I.  (1852).  Prom 
1854-59  bo  was  principal  of  the 
classical  department  of  this  institu- 
tion; in  1859  was  sub  master  of  the 
Boston  Public  Latin  Grammar 
School ; and  iu  1807  he  became  prin- 
cipal of  the  preparatory  department 
of  Swarthmore  College.  As  this 
college,  then  new,  was  not  ready  to 
receive  students  until  1809,  Prof. 
Mngill  spent  the  following  two  years 
in  study  and  travel  in  Europe*  In 
1871  he  succeeded  Edward  Par- 
rish as  president  of  the  college, 
which  position  he  held  over  eighteen 
years,  resigning  at  the  commence- 
ment of  1889.  His  resignation  was 
only  accepted  with  the  proviso  that 
lie  should  sj>end  the  next  year 
abroad  in  study,  and  with  full  pay. 

This  he  did,  chiefly  in  Paris  iu  the 
Btudy  of  the  French  language  and  literature,  nnd 
upon  his  return  to  America,  iu  1890,  he  accepted  the 
professorship  of  the  French  language  nnd  literature 
at  Swarthmore.  The  name  of  Pres.  Magill  is  most 
closely  connected  with  the  steady  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  the  institution  with  which  he  has  been  so 
iong'idenlified.  A marked  feature  of  his  administra- 


tlou  was  his  advocacy  of  Dr.  Wayland's  ideas  with 
respect  to  the  “ New  (Elective)  College  System.” 
With  a view  tostimulaling  Friends  to  a fresh  interest 
in  education,  Pres.  Magill,  in  the  summer  and  au- 
tumn of  1880.  made  an  extended  tour  among  mem* 
la-rsof  that  religious  society,  delivering  lectures  upon 
“ The  Advantages  of  a Modern  College  Course  of 
Study.”  This  trip  carri<*d  him  as  far  west  as  Iowa, 
and  included  Friends  iu  Canada.  A year  later  a sim- 
ilar journey  was  made  among  Friends  in  Maryland, 
Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania.  This  had  a great  effect 
upon  the  college  attendance,  which  from  128  rose  in 
two  years  to  170.  During  the  year  1887-88  Pres. 
Magill  originated  a movement  to  obtain  funds  for 
the  endowment  of  one  or  more  professorships.  He 
started  a conditional  subscription  for  that  purpose, 
no  money  being  payable  unless  $40,000  was  secured 
that  year.  Bv  June  over  $160,000  had  been  secured, 
nnd  four  professorships  were  endowed.  At  a meeting 
in  Harrisburg.  In  1887,  Pres.  Magill  proposed  a per- 
manent association  of  Pennsylvania  colleges,  which 


was  subsequently  organized  during  the  same  summer 
at  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  and  Is  now  a 
nourishing  organization,  under  the  title  of  “ The  As- 
sociation of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the 
Middle  States  and  Maryland.”  In  1886  Pres.  Magill 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Haver- 
ford  College.  His  published  works  include:  ‘‘A 
French  Grammar"  (I860,  twelve  editions) ; **  An  In- 
troductory French  Header"  (1867,  live  editions); 
“French*  Prose  and  Poetry”  (1869);  “A  Short 


Method  of  Learning  to  Head  tiie  French  Language  ” 
(1892).  To  illustrate  the  principles  of  wide,  rapid, 
and  yet  accurate  reading,  which  are  laid  down  in  the 
volume  Inst  named.  Dr.  Magill  is  now  engage*!  upon 
a “ Modern  French  Series”  of  annotated  texts,  of 
which  volume  I.  (“Stories  by  Franeisque  Sarcey  ”) ; 
volume  II.  (“Sur  la  Pent®, "by  Mine,  de  Will) ; and 
volume  HI.  (“  La  Fillc  de  Clementine,  ou  Iss  Crime 
de  Sylvestre  Bonnard,”  by  An  stole  France),  have 
already  appeared  ; and  volume  IV.  (“Jeau  Mornas,” 
a romance  based  upon  the  modern  science  of  hyp- 
notism, by  Jules  Claretie,  of  the  French  Academy), 
appeared  in  the  autumn  of  189-1.  This  series,  by 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  writers  of 
France  of  the  prescut  day,  is  beiug  very  favorably 
received. 

DE  GARMO,  Charles,  third  president  of 
Swarlbmore  College(1891-  ),  was  born  at  Milk  wan- 
ago.  W is. , Jan.  7.  1849.  of  Quaker  ancestry.  He  was 
brought  up  on  a farm,  receiving  bis  education  and 
afterward  teaching  in  the  neighboring  schools.  He 
was  graduated  at  the  Illinois 
State  Normal  School  in  1878, 
whither,  after  a brief  period  as 
principal  of  one  of  the  state  pub- 
lic schools,  be  returned  to  assume 
a seven-year's  charge  of  one  of 
the  model  departments.  Dur- 
ing this  time,  in  conjunction 
with  Edmund  J.  Janies,  later 
of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, be  established  and  con- 
ducted the  “ Illinois  School  Jour- 
nal," subsequently  known  as 
the  “Public  School  Journal.” 

From  1888-86  Prof.  De  Garmo 
studied  at  the  universities  of 
Jena  and  Halle,  in  Germany, 
receiving  the  degree  of  Ph.f). 
from  the  latter  institution.  For 
the  succeeding  four  years  lie 
occupied  the  elmir  of  modern  languages  at  the  Illi- 
nois State  Normal  School.  He  was  then  called  to 
the  chair  of  philosophy  and  pedagogy  in  the  State 
University  of  Illinois,  and  in  1891  he  became  the 
president  of  Swarthmore  College,  which  under  his 
administration  is  worthily  extending  its  fame.  Pres. 
Do  Garmo  is  prominently  known  as  one  of  the 
leading  ex|H)iients  in  the  United  States  of  the  Her- 
bartian  thought  in  education  ; being  president  of 
the  Herbartiau  Society  for  the  scientific  study  of 
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education.  This  society  is  officially  connected  with 
the  National  Educational  Association,  of  which 
Pres.  De  Garmo  is  an  active  member,  one  of  its 
council,  and  di rector  for  the  state  of  Pennsylvania;  he 
has  been  president  of  the  normal-school  section. 
He  has  delivered  numerous  addresses  on  educational 
themes  before  this  association,  besides  taking  a 
prominent  part  in  the  discussions  of  the  department 
of  superintendence  during  the  mid-wiuter  meetings. 
In  addition  to  frequent  magazine  contributions, 
he  has  published : “ Esscutials  of  Methods ; ” 
“ Lindner’s  Empirical  Psychology  ’’  (translation) ; 
“ Lange's  Apperception  ” (edited)  ; “Herbart  and 
the  Herbartiaus;”  Cfer’s  “ Introduction  to  Herbart’s 
Pedagogy  ” (edited);  translation  of  Herbart 'b  " Um- 
riss  der  Padagogischen  Vorlcsuugen”  (annotated). 

BOND,  Elizabeth  Powell,  dean  of  Swart h- 
more  College,  was  bom  in  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  25. 
1841,  daughter  of  Townsend  and  Catharine  (Macy) 
Powell,  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends;  her 
mother  being  a descendant  of  the  Macys  who  settled 
on  Nantucket  in  1 (MM).  She  is  the  sister  of  Aaron 
M.  and  George  T.  Powell ; the  former  for  several 
years  editor  of  the  “ Anti-Slavery  Standard,”  and  a 
prominent  social  reformer ; the  fatter  a well-known 
agriculturist,  and  at  oue  time  a director  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Institute  of  the  state  of 
New  York.  Her  childhood  was 
spent  iu  Ghent,  N.  Y\,  whither 
her  parents  hud  removed  in  1845. 
At  fifteen  she  was  an  assistant  in 
the  Friends’  School  in  Dutchess 
county;  at  seventeen,  was  graduated 
at  the’  State  Nornml  School  ut  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.,  and  after  a year's 
study  at  the  Claverack  Institute, 
taught  two  years  in  public  schools 
in  Mamaroneck  and  Ghent,  N.  Y. 
Afterward,  for  three  years,  she 
conducted  a home  school  in  the 
house  of  her  parents,  having  among 
her  hoarding  pupils  colored  and 
Catholic  children.  She  early  de- 
veloped the  spirit  of  a reformer, 
and  liegan  active  work  in  behalf  of 
temperance ; was  identified  with 
the  abolitionists,  and  occasionally  spoke  at  anti- 
slavery  and  woman's  suffrage  meetings.  In  the 
summer  of  1868 she  attended  Dr.  Dio  Lewis’s  normal 
class  in  gymnastics  in  Boston,  and  next  year  she 
conducted  classes  in  Cambridge,  Boston,  and  Con- 
cord. Soon  after  the  opening  of  Vassar  College  iu 
1865  she  was  appointed  teacher  of  gymnastics,  con- 
tinuing in  the  position  for  five  years  ; when  she  was 
employed  as  superintendent  or  the  Free  Congrega- 
tional Sunday-school  in  Florence,  Mass.  In  1872  site 
was  married  to  Henry  Herick  Bond  (see  volume  II., 
p.  508),  forthwith  resigning  most  of  her  public  work, 
though  for  a time  editing  with  her  husband  the 
Northampton  “Journal.”  She  was  selected  a trus- 
tee of  the  Florence  Kindergarten  at  its  organization, 
and  continued  until  1891.  The  years  1879-81  were 
spent  in  the  South  in  search  of  health  for  her  hus- 
band, who  died  in  1881.  In  1885  she  Itecnme  resi- 
dent speaker  of  the  Free  Congregational  Society, 
preparing  written  discourses  for  its  Sunday  meetings, 
and  performing  the  social  duties  of  a pastor.  In 
188(1  she  accepted  the  position  of  matron  at  Swarth- 
more  College  (a  title  changed  in  1891  to  dean),  where 
she  is  still  (1895)  employed.  Her  son,  Edwin  Powell 
Bond,  was  graduated  at  Swarthmore  iu  1894,  and  is 
now  in  business  iu  Frankfort!,  Pa. 

LINDSAY,  John  Summerfield,  clergyman, 
was  bont  in  Williamslmrgh,  Vn.,  March  19,  1812,  son 
of  Thomas  Lindsay,  an  official  in  the  Lunatic  Asylum 


of  that  pluce.  He  comes  of  an  ancient  Scotch  family, 
probably  of  the  same  branch  as  Sir  David  Lindsay, 
and  liisAinericau  ancestors  served  as  soldiers  in  both 
the  revolutionary  war  and  the  war  of  1812.  Ilis 
early  education  was  obtained  at  a private  school , 
where  he  was  prepared  for  college.  He  was  gradu- 
ated ut  William  and  Mary  College  in  1800,  and  the 
University  of  Virginia  in  I860.  He  served  as  a min- 
ister of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  for  a short 
time  in  his  youth,  and  acted  us  chaplain  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  from  1865  until  1867.  He  then 
studied  for  the  ministry  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church,  at  the  Theological  Seminary  of  Virginia,  and 
was  graduated  there  iu  1869  when  he  took  his  orders 
and  was  made  rector  of  St.  James  Church,  War- 
renton,  Va.,  and  later  of  St.  John's  Church,  George- 
town, D.  C.  From  1887  to  1889  he  was  rector  of 
St.  John's  Church,  Bridgeport,  Conu.  Iu  1889  he 
removed  to  Boston  and  became  rector  of  St.  Paul's 
Church.  He  is  a member  of  the  standing  committee 
of  the  diocese  of  Massachusetts,  a deputy  to  the 
general  convention,  and  has  twice  been  elected  a 
bishop,  each  time  declining  the  promotion.  From 
1883  until  1885  he  wus  chaplain  of  the  U.  S. 
house  of  representatives.  He  has  published  several 
occasional  review  articles,  sermons  and  addresses. 
William  and  Mary  College  conferred  on  him  the 
degree  of  I).D.  in’1881.  and  the  University  of  the 
South  in  1895.  He  was  married  in  1877,  to  Caroline 
W.  Smith,  who  was  born  in  Virginia,  and  brought 
up  in  Baltimore. 

BRISTED,  Charles  Astor,  author,  was  bom 
in  New  York  city.  Oct.  6,  1820.  He  was  the  son  of 
Rev.  John  Bristled  and  Magdalene  B.,  the  oldest 
duugliter  of  John  Jacob  Astor.  He  was  carefully 
trained  until  be  entered  Yale,  where  he  took  several 
prizes,  and  was  graduated  with  honor  in  1839.  He 
afterwards  spent  five  years  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, England,  gaining  the  classical  prize  the  first 
year  and  several  other  prizes,  being  graduated  in  1845 
with  high  honors,  and  elected  foundation acholarof  the 
college.  He  returned  to  the  United  States  iu  1847,  and 
married  the  daughter  of  Henry 
Brcvoort.  He  amused  himself 
contributing  articles,  p«»etical 
translations,  critical  papers  on 
the  classics  and  sketches  of  so- 
ciety to  various  journals,  and 
in  1849  edited  “ Selections  from 
Catullus,”  for  school  use.  In 
1850  he  published  "Letters  to 
the  Hon.  Horace  Mann,”  being  a 
reply  to  some  strictures  upon 
the  characters  of  Girard  and  As 
tor.  In  1852  acollection  of  his  sket- 
ches of  New  York  society  ap- 
peared in  the  ‘ ‘Fraser  Magazine.” 

At  the  same  time  he  published 
“Four  Years  in  au  English  Uni- 
versity," in  which  be  described 
in  a knowing  collegiate  style  the 
manners,  customs,  and  mode  of 
life  but  little  understood  in  this  country.  Mr.  Bris- 
tol exhibits  in  bis  writings  a keen  appreciation  of 
the  world  of  men  anti  books.  His  wide  scholarship 
makes  his  essays  valuable,  and  his  criticisms  display 
the  best  qualities  of  a trained  university  man.  He 
also  published  many  clever  poetical  translations  from 
the  classics.  He  returned  to  America  and  resided 
at  Washington,  D.  C-,  where  he  married  as  a second 
wife  a member  of  the  Sedgwick  family.  He  was  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  "Galaxy,”  under  the 
pen-nnmc  of  “Carl  Benson,” and  published  “The 
Interference  Theory  of  Governments,”  a book  denun- 
ciatory of  tariff  and  prohibitory  liquor  laws,  and 
“Pieces  of  a Broken-down  Critic.”  Mr.  Bristed  died 
in  Washington,  Jan.  15,  1874. 
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SCRIBNER,  Charles,  publisher,  was  burn  in 
New  York  city,  Feb.  21,  1821.  His  grandfather, 
Matthew  Scribner,  a graduate  of  Yale  College,  was 
a Congregational  minister,  settled  near  Boston,  Mass., 
and  his  lather  was  Uriah  R.  Scribner,  a successful 
New  York  merchant.  Charles  Scribner  entered  the 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  1887,  con- 
tinued there  a year,  and  then  entering  Princeton  Col- 
lege, was  graduated  there  in  1840.  He  studied  law 
with  Charles  King,  of  New  York  city,  but  his  health 
broke  down  before  his  completion  of  study,  and  he 
made  a trip  to  Europe.  Returning  to  New  York, 
be  formed  a partnership  with  Mr.  Isaac  D.  Baker  in 
the  publishing  of  books,  the  firm  beginning  its  busi- 
ness in  Park  Row,  New  York 
city.  From  the  first  there  was 
the  distinction  between  this 
house  and  the  others  into 
which  it  grew,  and  other  fam- 
ous American  publishers — it 
has  never  owned  or  been  con- 
nected with  a printing  estab- 
lishment. The  first  work  which 
gave  a success  to  the  old  house 
of  Baker  & Scribner  was 
" Napoleon  and  ids  Marshals,” 
by  Rev.  J.  T.  Headley,  pub- 
lished in  184fl.  It  was  followed 
the  same  year  by  two  others 
from  Mr.  Headley’s  pen, 
" Washington  and  his  Gen- 
erals ” ana  “Tiie  Sacred  Moun- 
tains." Over  half  a million 
of  these  works  have  beeu 
sold.  This  firm  also  became  the 
publishers  for  Mr.N.  P.  Willis,  Donald  O.  Mitchell, 
and  J.  O.  Holland.  Mr.  Scribner  being  a Presliyteriau, 
and  a man  of  deep  religious  convictions,  naturally 
undertook  the  publication  of  religious  works,  among 
others,  the  theological  books  of  the  Alexanders,  Rev. 
Dr.  Charles  Ilodge,  and  Rev.  I)r.  W.  Q.  T.  Shcdd, 
Pres.  Noah  Porter,  Rev.  Dr.  Horace  Bushnell,  Rev. 
Dr.  Henry  B.  Smith,  and  Dr.  James  McCosh.  In 
1857  Mr.  Scribner  associated  with  himself  Mr. 
Charles  Welford. and  organized  the  importing  house 
of  Scribner  & Welford.  About  this  time,  moreover, 
the  educational  department  of  the  house  was  thor- 
oughly organized,  and  such  books  as  Guyot's  geog- 
raphies, Sheldon’s  readers,  Cooley's  physical  sci- 
ence, etc.,  were  issued.  This  brunch  of  business 
Incoming  very  extensive,  was  sold  in  1888  to  Messers. 
Ivison,  Blukcman,  Taylor  & Co.  The  firm  of 
**  Charles  Scribner"  succeeded  that  of  Baker  & Scrib- 
ner, Mr.  Baker  having  died  in  1848.  Some  years 
later  Mr.  Andrew  C.  Armstrong  became  a partner, 
aud  the  style  of  the  firm  was  changed  to  Chariot 
Scribner  & Co.  In  1804  the  first  volume  of  the  al- 
most colossal  “Commentary  on  the  Holy  Scriptures," 
by  Rev.  Dr.  J.  P.  Lange,  and  extended  to  twenty- 
six  volumes,  was  issued.  In  1805  the  issue  of 
“ House  and  Home,”  a monthly  magazine,  edited 
for  years  by  Rev.  Dr.  J.  U.  Sherwood,  and  then  by 
Mr.  R.  W.  Gilder,  began.  This  magazine  was  su- 
perseded (November,  187b) by  “ Scribner’s  Monthly,” 
which  was  issued  under  the  company  name  of  Scrib- 
ner Co.  I)r.  Josiali  G.  Holland  was  its  editor, 
and  Mr.  R.  C.  Smith  its  business  conductor.  The 
two  gentlemen  last  named  were  also  part  owners. 
Mr.  Charles  Scribner  having  died,  the  firm  was 
again  reorganized,  now  as  Scribner,  Armstrong  & 
Co.,  the  partners  being  J.  Blair  Scribner  (son  of 
Charles),  A.  C.  Armstrong,  and  Edward  Seymour. 
Mr.  Seymour  dying  in  1871,  on  July  12,  18*78,  the 
firm  name  was  changed  to  Charles  Scribner's  Sous, 
Mr.  Armstrong  having  retired.  J.  Blair  Scribner 
died  in  1879,  and  then  the  present  bouse  of  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons  was  formed,  which  has  since  con- 


tinued, witli  Charles  Scribner  and  Arthur  H.  Scrib- 
ner as  partners.  In  1881  they  sold  their  interest  in 
the  magazine  so  closely  connected  with  their  house 
to  a new  corporation,  and  it  liecame  the  “Century 
Magazine.”  By  the  terms  of  sale,  Messrs,  Scribner 
were  not  to  publish  any  magazine  as  competitor  or 
rival  for  the  term  of  five  years  from  the  date  of  this 
sale.  But  in  January,  1887,  they  issued  the  first 
number  of  the  now  widely-known  “ Scribner’s  Mag- 
azine,” with  E.  L.  Burlingame  as  editor,  and  J.  B. 
Millet  as  curator  of  the  art  department.  This  peri- 
odical is  a magazine  of  general  literature  in  the 
widest  sense  of  the  term,  has  no  special  Hues,  aud 
is  not  the  organ  of  a clique  or  coterie.  The  place 
it  holds  iu  American  literature  is  already  well  as- 
sured. In  the  subscription  department  of  the  bouse 
among  its  most  important  publications  have  been: 
“ Scribner's  Statistical  Atlas."  “The  Game  Fishes," 
and  the  “ Upland  Game  Birds  and  Waterfowl  of  the 
United  States,"  “ American  Yachts,"  the  “Treuve- 
lot  Astronomical  Drawings,”  “ Bryants  Popular 
History  of  the  United  States,”  Lieut.  Grcclv’s 
“ Three  Years  of  Arctic  Service,”  and  last,  but  W 
no  means  least,  H.  M.  Stanley's  “ In  Darkest  Af- 
rica,” published  hi  1890.  The  Messrs.  Scribners  also 
sell  exclusively  in  the  United  States  the  author- 
ized subscription  edition  of  the  " Eucyclo|>*edia  Bri- 
tannica,”of  which  over  2,000,000  volumes  have  been 
sold  in  this  country.  Mr.  Scribner  died  at  Luzerne, 
Switzerland.  Aug!  26,  1871. 

PACKARD,  John  Hooker,  physician,  was 
born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Aug.  15,  1882.  His 
father  was  Frederick  A.  Packard,  a philanthropist. 
His  earliest  Americas  ancestor  was  Samuel  Packard 
who  came  over  in  1684.  He  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  studied  medicine  under 
Prof.  Joseph  Ix-idy,  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  in 
1858,  and  taught  anatomy,  surgery,  and  obstetrics 
for  fifteen  years.  On  June  8,  1858,  he  was  married 
to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Charles  S.  and  Indiana 
F.  Wood.  During  the  war  he  was  an  acting 
assistant  surgeon,  U.  8.  A.,  attending  surgeon  at 
the  Christian  street  and  Satterlee  U.  S.  A.  Hos- 
pitals, and  consulting  surgeon  to  those  at  Beverly, 
N.  J.,  aud  Haddington, 

Pa.,  surgeon  to  the  Epis- 
copal Hospital  from  1868 
to  1884,  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital  since  1884, 
and  to  8t.  Joseph's  Hos- 
pital, Philadelphia,  since 
1880.  1 Ie  was  secretary  of 

the  College  of  Physicians 
of  Philadelphia  for  fifteen 
years  (1868-77);  vice-pres- 
ident of  same  (1885-88); 

M titter  lecturer  in  the  col- 
lege from  1864  to  1860. 

He  is  a member  of  the 
American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, and  State  Medical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  County  Medical  Soci- 
ety of  Philadelphia;  and 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Pathological  and  Obstetrical 
Societies  of  Philadelphia,  aud  twice  president  of  each; 
he  is  an  original  member  of  the  American  Surgical 
Association,  and  two  years  its  treasurer.  He  has 
written,  licsidcs  contributions  to  medical  journals,  a 
translation  of  Malgaigne’s  “ Treatise  on  Fractures” 
(1859);  “Hand-book  of  Minor  Surgery”  (1868); 
“ Lectures  on  Inflammation  " (18605;  “Hand-book  of 
Operative  Surgery"  (1870);  articles  on  “Poisoned 
Wounds,”  and  “ Injuries  of  Bones,”  in  Asbhum's 
“ Cyclopaedia  of  Surgery  ” (1888);  and  on  “ Colot- 
omy  " and  “ Fractures  and  Dislocations,”  in  Keat- 
ing’s “ Cyclopaedia  of  the  Diseases  of  Children" 
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(1889).  For  many  years  he  was  engaged  in  general 
practice,  but  afterwards  gave  his  attention  almost 
altogether  to  surgery. 

ATKINSON,  George  H.,  missionary,  was  born 
at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  May,  10,  1819,' the  eighth 
child  of  William  and  Anna  Atkinson.  His  early 
years  were  spent  in  farm  work  and  in  obtaining  such 
schooling  as  he  could  get,  and  in  1839,  he  entered 
Dartmouth  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1848. 
From  there  he  went  to  the  theological  seminary  at 
Andover,  was  graduated  in  1846,  and  appointed 
by  the  American  board  of  commissioners  of  foreign 
missions  to  do  missionary  work  among  the  Zulus, 
but  upon  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  American 
Home  Missionary  Society,  tins  appointment  wus  res- 
cinded and  he  was  sent  to  Oregon,  at  that  time  the 
only  territory  on  the  Pacific  coast.  On  Oct.  8,  1846, 
he  married  Nancy  Bates,  of  Springfield,  Vt.,  by  whom 
he  had  six  children.  Ou  Jan.  24,  1847,  Mr.  Atkin- 
son was  ordained  at  Newbury,  Vt.,  the  home  of  his 
parents  and  in  the  following  October,  sailed  from 
Boston,  via  Cape  Horn  and  the  Sandwich  Islands 
for  iris  mission.  At  Honolulu  he  was  obliged  to 
wait  three  months  for  a vessel  bound  for  Oregon, 
and  it  was  not  until  June  12,  1848,  that  he  crossed 
the  Columbia  river  bar  iu  a Hudson’s  Bay  Co.’s 
vessel.  He  settled  in  Oregon  City,  where  lie  re- 
mained for  fifteen  years  os  pastor  in  a Congrega- 
tional church.  He  then  became  pastor  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church  of  Portland,  Ore.,  and  re- 
mained with  that  church  for  ten  years.  Mr.  Atkin- 
son devoted  himself  in  all  his  leisure  time  to  pushing 
forwurd  the  cause  of  education  in  the  territory,  and 
it  was  through  his  efforts  that  the  public  school  sys- 
tem was  established  by  the  legislature  in  1849.  lie 
was  himself  school  superintendent  at  Portland,  and 
rendered  efilcieut  and  active  service  in  building  up 
the  excellent  system  of  public  schools  which  was 
eventually  established  in  that  city.  He  founded  in 
Oregou,  the  academy  which  afterwards  became  tire 
Pacific  University,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  orig- 
inal iucorporators,  and  for  more  than  forty  yearssec- 
retary  of  its  board  of  trustees.  In  1872,  I)r.  Atkin- 
sou  became  general  missionary  for  Oregon,  anil  in 
1880  superintendent  of  home  missions  for  Oregon 
and  Washington.  He  died  in  Portland,  Ore.,  Feb. 
25,  1889. 

MELINE,  James  Florant,  author,  was  born 
in  the  U.  8.  garrison  at  8ackett’s  Harbor,  N.  Y., 
in  1811,  his  father,  a Frenchman  of  Swedish  extrac- 
tion, was  at  the  time  a lieutenant  in  the  U.  S. 

army.  He  was  educated  at 
Mount  St.  Mary’s  College,  but 
was  unable  to  complete  the 
course,  being  forced  by  the  death 
of  both  his  parents  to  earn  ids 
own  living.  He  went  to  Cincin- 
nati, where  he  became  a teacher 
of  music,  one  of  the  professors 
in  the  Athemeum,  and  an  as- 
sistant-editor of  tlie  ‘‘Catholic 
Telegraph.”  He  also  studied  law’ 
at  odd  moments,  and  was  admit- 
ted to  tlie  imr.  Soon  after  lie 
made  an  extended  trip  to  Europe. 
On  his  return  he  engaged  iu  the 
practice  of  law  for  a term  of 
years,  but  finally  exchanged  this 
for  banking,  iu  which  he  contin- 
ued until  I860,  having  in  the 
meantime  made  a second  visit 
to  Europe  for  purposes  of  study 
and  holding  there  several  foreign  consulates.  In  July. 
1862,  he  entered  the  Federal  army  as  major  aud  judge 
advocate  on  the  staff  of  Maj.-Qen.  Pope,  serving 
throughout  the  war,  and  acquiring  the  rank  of  col- 
onel, In  1865  and  1866  ho  accompanied  Gen.  Po]>c 


on  an  official  tour  through  tlie  West  and  Southwest, 
and  from  1866  to  1868,  he  was  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
civil  affairs  in  tlie  third  military  district  (Georgia, 
Alabama,  and  Florida),  at  the  same  time  acting  as 
regular  correspondent  of  the ‘‘Cincinnati  Commer- 
cial " and  the  New  York  ‘Tribune.”  He  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  New  York  city,  iu  literary 
pursuits,  being  a frequent  contributor' to  the  New 
York  newspapers  and  to  the  “ GalHxy,”  " Nation,” 
and  ‘‘Catholic  World.”  Iu  the  winter  of  1872-78 
he  delivered  a course  of  lectures  on  English  litera- 
ture at  Setou  Hall  College,  the  College  of  the  Chris- 
tian Brothers,  and  the  Academy  of  tlie  Sacred  Heart. 
He  is  the  author  of  “Two  Thousand  Miles  on  Horse- 
back," and  of  "Mary,  t^ueen  of  Scots  and  her  Lat- 
est Historian,”  a scathing  criticism  of  one  of  tlie 
best-known  works  of  tlie  historian,  Froude.  He 
died  in  New  York  city,  Aug.  14,  1878. 

COFFIN,  William  Anderson,  artist  and  au- 
thor, was  born  in  Allegheny  City.  Pa.,  Jan.  81, 1855. 
He  is  a direct  descendant  in  the  eighth  generation 
from  Tristram  Coffin,  who 
came  to  Massachusetts  from 
Devon,  England,  in  1642,  and 
afterward  became  possessor 
of  the  greater  part  of  Nan- 
tucket Island.  H is  son,  Tris- 
tram, Jr.,  settled  iu  Newbury, 

Mass.,  where  his  house,  built 
in  1658,  is  still  standing  and  oc-  - 
copied  by  his  descendants.  / 

Our  subject’s  grandparents  re- 
moved thence  to  Ohio  in  1815, 
where  iiis  father,  James  Gard- 
iner Cotliu,  a prominent  busi- 
ness man  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
was  bom  the  following  year. 

William  A.  Coffin  entered  Yale 
College,  and  was  graduated 
with  tlie  degree  of  A.B.  in 
1874.  While  a senior  lie  began 
the  study  of  drawing  in  the 
art  school  of  tlie  university,  and  resumed  it  dur- 
ing tlie  term  of  1875-76.  In  1877  he  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  became  a pupil  of  Leon  Bonnat 
and  studied  nearly  five  years,  finally  returning 
to  America  in  1882.  He  exhibited  iu  the  Paris 
Salon  in  1879,  1880  and  1882,  and  bis  pictures 
are  now  “exempt”  from  examination  by  the 
jury  of  admission.  He  began  exhibiting  at  the  So- 
ciety of  American  Artists  in  New  York  iu  1881,  and 
has  since  been  a regular  contributor,  as  also  to  the 
National  Academy  of  Design,  the  American  Water- 
Color  Society,  the  New  York  Water-Color  Club,  and 
other  exhibitions,  in  New  York,  Boston,  Philadel- 
phia, Chicago,  etc.  In  1886  lie  was  clceted  a mem- 
tier  of  the  Society  of  American  Artists,  aud  was  its 
secretary  for  five  years  from  1887.  He  is  a member 
of  the  Architectural  League  of  New  York,  and  was 
its  vice-president  for  two  years.  He  was  one  of  tlie 
founders  of  Munici(>al  Art  Society,  holdiug  the  office 
of  first  vice-president;  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
American  Fine  Arts  Society.  He  was  awarded  the 
second  Hallgarten  prize  nt'tlie  Academy  of  Design 
in  1886  for  his  picture  “ Moonlight  in  lfarvest  ;”and 
in  1891  received  the  Webb  prize  for  landscape  at 
the  SiK’iety  of  American  Artists  for  his  picture"  Tlie 
Rain.”  which  was  purchased  by  a committee  of  gen- 
tlemen and  placed  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  New  York.  At  tlie  Paris  Exposition  in  1889, 
where  lie  exhibited  four  pictures,  lie  was  awarded  a 
bronze  medal  by  the  international  jury.  He  was 
a member  of  the  tine  arts  jury  at  New  York  for  the 
Paris  Exposition  of  1889,  and  exhibited  six  land- 
scapes. Some  of  his  best  known  paintings  are  : "A 
Modem  Painting  Academy;”  " An  Inn  in  Brittany” 
(Paris  Salon, 1879);  “The  Mandolin  Player;”  “LcPere 
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Jean"  (Pans  Stolon, 1880);  “After  Breakfast"  (owned 
by  Thomas  B.  Clarke,  N.  Y.);  “Early  Moonrise,” 
and  “ The  September  Breeze"  (W. Seward  Webb); 
“ A.Iulv  Evening  ” (Andrew  Carnegie);  “Evening” 
(Wm.  E.  Dodge);  " Starlight " (Richard  W.  Gilder); 
“Sunset  "(Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner,  Boston),  and  many 
others,  lie  is  also  well  known  asa  writer  on  subjects 
connected  with  art,  having  been  art  critic  of  the 
“EveuiugPost”  and  “Nation  ” for  five  years.  1880-91. 
He  wrote  for  the  “Nation"  a series  of  critical  arti- 
cles on  the  Hue  arts  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1880. 
and  another  series  on  the  Columbian  Exposition  of 
1893.  lie  has  contributed  critical  and  biographical 
articles  to  the  “Century,"  “Scribner’s  Magazine” 
and  “Harper's  Weekly,"  and  has  delivered  lectures 
on  art  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  He  was 
one  of  the  judges  of  award  at  the  Cotton  States  and 
International  Exposition  (fine  arts  department),  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  1895.  He  has  a studio  in  New  York 
city,  and  another  on  the  slope  of  the  Allcghanies  in 
Somerset  county.  Pa.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Players  and  City  Clubs  of  New  York. 

FENN,  Harry,  artist,  was  born  in  Richmond, 
Surrey,  England,  Sept-  14,  1837,  where  his  father, 
James  Feuu,  was  engaged  in  busiucss.  He  was  con- 
nected with  a titled  family  on  the  parental  side.  He 
was  educated  at  Richmond.  At  a very  early  age  he 
displayed  an  unusunl  aptitude  with  brush  and  pencil, 
struggling  alone  to  traiu  his  eye  for  form  and  color 
through  boyhood.  He  then  t<>ok  lessons  in  drawing, 
and  soon  became  a skilful  artist.  His  first  work  was 
as  a wood  engraver,  but  lie  soon  abandoned  that  for 
the  pencil.  When  about  uinctccn  became  on  a visit 
to  America,  ostensibly  to  see  Niagara.  The  visit 
lasted  for  six  years,  when  he  went  to  Italy  fora  short 
term  of  study.  He  devoted  himself  to  illustrating 
from  uaturc,  and  soon  made  a wide  reputation  for 
his  work.  Returning  to  the  United  States,  Mr.  Fetra 
made  au  extended  tour  in  1870,  gathering  material  for 
“ Picturesque  America.  ” So  great  bad  ueen  the  suc- 
cess of  “Snow-Bound,"  and 
“ Ballads  of  New  England,"  the 
first  illustrated  gift-books  pro- 
duced iuthiscountry.tlmt  Messrs. 
Appleton  & Co.  ventured  the 
large  undertaking  involved  in  the 
production  of  the  picturesque 
series.  The  “ Picturesque  Amer- 
ica" had  its  origin  in  Mr. 
Feuu’s  overhearing  an  English- 
man snecringly  say  that  the  scen- 
ery of  America  lmd  nothing  pic- 
turesque about  it.  Mr.  Fen n re- 
marked in  thebearingof  the  heads 
of  the  house,  “ If  they  will  make 
it  worth  my  while,  we  will  show 
the  young  man  if  there  is  any 
thing  picturesque  in  America.’’ 
Nothing  more  was  said  about  the 
subject  until  several  months 
had  elapsed,  and  Mr.  Fonn  had  forgotten  the  incident, 
when  he  received  a letter  from  the  Appletons,  asking 
him  to  come  over  and  talk  to  them  about  that  sug- 
gestion he  had  made.  The  interview  resulted  in  the 
inception  of  that  magnificent  publication.  About 
this  time  Harry  Fcnn  helped  to  organize  the  Water- 
Color  Society  of  New  York.  In  1878  he  weut  to 
EurojK*.  to  make  sketches  for  “ Picturesque  Europe,” 
and  subsequently  spent  two  winters  in  the  Orient  for 
the  last  of  the  trio,  “Picturesque  Palestine,  Sinai, 
and  Egypt.”  He  returned  to  America  in  1881,  and 
has  since  that  time  spent  his  energies  in  water-color 
painting  and  illustrating,  reaping  the  harvest  of  ex- 
perience of  travels  in  Europe,  Asia.  Africa,  and 
America.  Mr.  Fcnn  has  an  extraordinary  capacity 
for  work.  Of  a nervous  temperament,  he  has  u 


power  of  sticking  to  things,  which  has  enabled  him 
to  produce  an  enormous  ainouut  of  work,  and  placed 
bini  in  the  foremost  rank  in  the  artistic  world.  He 
resides  iu  Montclair,  N.  J.,  where  he  has  built  a 
handsome  residence.  Most  of  bis  summers  are  spent 
in  some  picturesque  neigh borhood,  of  mountain  or 
lake  sceuery,  so  attractive  to  the  urtist  mind  ; or  in 
travel  abroad  or  at  home.  In  religious  faith  Mr. 
Fenu  is  a Congregntionalist,  and  is  au  active  mem- 
ber of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Mont- 
clair. He  was  married  to  Miss  Marian  Tompson,  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  5,  1852. 

NEEDHAM,  Charles  Austin,  artist,  was  born 
in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. , Oct.  30, 1844,  sou  of  Elias  Turkman 
Needham,  inventor.  He  was  brought  to  New  York 
when  four  years  old,  educated  mainly  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  city,  and  passed  the  examination  for 
admission  to  the  Free  Academy  (afterward  knowu 
as  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York).  In  this 
institution  lie  distinguished  himself  in  art  studies  and 
in  natural  science,  winning  in  1862  the  Ward  mesial 
for  natural  history,  at  the  expense,  however,  of  all 
his  other  classes.  He  was  not  graduated,  as  an  in- 
born distaste  for  systematic  methods,  added  to  his 
ambition  to  engage  in  active 
business,  woulu  not  wait  for 
the  laggard  step  of  a college 
course^  He  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  condensed 
milk,  au  industry  then  in  its 
infancy.  He  afterward  joined 
his  father  in  the  manufacture 
of  reed  organs,  as  a partner, 
and  here  developed  not  only 
administrative  but  construc- 
tive genius.  He  introduced, 
and  had  patented,  a number 
of  important  inventions.  Tbe 
cares  of  business,  as  the  duties 
of  school  life  and  the  play  of 
childhood,  ueverwon  his  mind 
from  his  love  of  art,  and  his 
tieueil  was  always  busy,  and  his 
studio  wns  his  retreat  when  he 
sought  recreation.  For  years 
he  devoted  his  evenings  to  study  under  a master. 
Though  always  chafing  under  conventional  methods, 
he  became  proficient  m drawing,  in  painting  iu  oil 
and  water-colors,  und  in  etching.  He  made  a care- 
ful study  of  portraiture,  aud  called  to  his  aid  the 
Camera,  with  which  he  soon  became  an  expert,  and 
liassiiiceconitibuted  instructive  articles  to  the  litera- 
ture of  photography.  Mr.  Needham's  works  in  all 
the  departments  of  his  art  have  been  exhibited  at 
the  annual  displays  in  the  National  Academy  of 
Design.  They  have  been  exhibited  as  well  by  the 
American  Water-Color  Society,  the  New  York  Etch- 
ing Club,  the  Water-Color  Club,  ami  other  special 
art  institutions  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  the 
Boston  Art  Club,  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  the 
St.  Louis  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  and  the  art  exhibi- 
tions in  Philadelphia,  Detroit,  and  Indianapolis.  At 
the  Columbian  World's  Fair  iu  Chicago,  ip  1893.  he 
exhibited  three  pieces — the  oii  paintings : Mott 

Haven  Canal,  New  York,"  “Near  Factory  Hollow, 
Turner's  Falls,  Mnss.";  nnd  the  water-color: 
“Dream  of  Autumn.”  The  latter  picture  was 
placed  by  request  of  the  World's  Fair  art  commit- 
tee in  charge  of  the  selection  from  the  works  exhib- 
ited at  the  Academy  of  Design  by  the  American 
Water-Color  Society.  His  “Mott  Haven  Canal" 
is  probably  one  of  the  mast  effective  of  his  produc- 
tions. In  1895,  when  it  was  exhibited  at  the  Me- 
chanics’ Building  in  Boston,  it  was  aptly  character- 
ized as  a “grand  picture,”  setting  forth  the  “mag- 
nificence of  the  commonplace  as  means  to  an  end." 
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YOUNG,  Alexander,  manufacturer,  was  born 
in  county  Donegal,  Ireland.  Aug.  26,  1798.  At  an 
early  age  lie  emigrated  to  America,  landing  in  Phila- 
delphia July  1$,  1821.  He  already  had  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  malt  distilling  business,  and  being  de- 
sirous of  learning  the  art  of  extracting  whiskey  from 
raw  grain,  he  obtained  employment  in  J.  W.  Dow- 
er's (list i I lery  on  the  Schuylkill  river,  giving  for  his 
instruction  #50  in  cash,  and  many  months'  services. 
He  soon  acquired  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  determined  to  try 
his  own  fortune  as  a distil- 
ler. Although  he  hud  held 
a subordinate  position,  and 
for  only  one  year,  he  Imil 
nevertheless  saved  money 
enough  to  purchase  a small 
still,  and  he  commenced  busi- 
ness for  himself.  After  one 
year  he  went  into  partner- 
ship with  John  Maitland, 
ami  for  two  years  they  car- 
ried on  the  business  togeth- 
er, producing  a very  pure 
and  excellent  kind  of  malt 
whiskey,  which  still  retains 
its  then  worthy  celebrity. 
They  also,  at  one  time,  dis- 
tilled New  England  rum 
from  molasses,  and  were  the 
first  firm  to  discover  the  pro- 
cess by  which  a large  increase  of  spirit  was  ob- 
tained from  the  grain,  having  produced  fourteen 
qunrts  of  pure  whiskey  from  fifty-six  pounds  of 
grain.  In  1825  John  Maitland  secured  a large  build- 
ing at  the  corner  of  Charles  and  South  streets,  Phila- 
delphia, formerly  used  as  a theatre — the  Apollo. 
At  a cost  of  $30,000  he  fitted  up  this  building  as  a 
distillery,  thus  Inaugurating,  with  Mr.  Young  as 
foreman,  a much  larger  enterprise  than  their  former 
one.  For  twelve  years  they  continued  in  this  way, 
making  important  discoveries  and  improvements  in 
the  business,  and  founding,  as  it  afterward  proved, 
one  of  the  largest  and  richest  establishments  in  Phila- 
delphia. In  1837  John  Maitland's  son,  William  J. 
Maitland,  went  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Young, 
these  two  continuing  the  business  until  the  death  of 
Maitland  in  1847,  when  Mr.  Young  bought  out  the 
establishment  for  $20,000.  Ten  years  later  Mr. 
Maitland,  Sr.,  died,  but  at  that  time  he  had  no 
connection  with  Mr.  Young.  As  soon  as  the  busi- 
ness came  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  latter, 
lie  at  once  commenced  to  enlarge  and  improve  it, 
spending  in  a few  years  over  $60,000  on  the  build- 
ing and  machinery,  and  adding  every  improvement 
and  extension  that  could  increase  the  value  of  the 
whole.  Mr.  Young  was  perhaps  one  of  the  few  dis- 
tillers who  could  truly  claim  that  lie  made  his  whis- 
key from  pure,  sound  grain.  He  purchased  only 
the  best  rve,  barley,  corn,  and  wheat ; buying  and 
selling  only  for  cash,  and  distilling  from  hops  and 
pure  water.  So  careful  was  he  about  the  lntter  ar- 
ticle that  lie  had  au  artesian  well  dug  on  his  own 
premises,  which  threw  up  seventy  gallons  a minute 
of  the  purest  water  for  distilling  purposes.  The 
business  founded  by  Mr.  Young  lias  grown  to  great 
proportions,  and  is  now  successfully  handled  by 
members  of  bus  family.  Thousands  and  thousands  of 
dlons  of  the  purest  whiskey,  known  as  “ Young's 
urc  Malt  Whiskey,”  are  annually  distilled  and 
sold,  and  the  greatest  care  is  maintained  to  keep  up 
the  pristine  purity  of  the  product.  The  extensive 
plaut  occupies  the  old  site  at  Charles  and  South 
streets,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets,  Phila- 
delphia. Mr.  Young  was  a man  of  plain  parts  and 
dress,  modest  demeanor,  and  thoroughly  scrupulous 
and  honest.  His  wealth  and  position  were  won  by 
VI.— 24 


his  own  energy  and  industry,  and  his  name  has  be- 
come the  synonym  for  probity  and  uprightness,  lie 
died  Nov.  24, 1884,  leaving  three  sous  atm  one  daugh- 
ter, and  a large  number  of  grandchildren. 

COX,  Samuel  Sullivan,  statesman,  was  horn 
in  Zanesville,  O.,  Sept.  30,  1824.  His  grandfather 
was  Gen.  James  Cox,  of  Monmouth,  N.  J.,  a soldier 
in  the  Revolution,  who  fought  in  the  battles  of  the 
Brandywine,  Germantown,  and  Monmouth.  Mr. 
Cox’s  father  was  Ezekiel  Taylor  Cox,  a prominent 
Democrat,  and  in  1832-33  a member  of  the  Ohio 
senate,  who,  in  1818,  married  the  daughter  of  Sam- 
uel Sullivan,  stutc  treasurer  of  Ohio,  after  whom 
he  named  his  son.  The  latter,  after  studying  in  the 
public  schools  of  Zanesville,  entered  the  Ohio  Uni- 
versity, at  Athens,  and  afterwards  Brown  Univer- 
sity, Providence,  K.  I.,  where  lie  was  graduated  in 
1846.  Having  determined  to  adopt  llie  law  as  his 
profession,  Mr.  Cox  went  to  Cincinnati  and  entered 
the  office  of  a Mr.  Worthington,  and  from  that  time 
until  1851  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  law. 
In  the  latter  year  lie  crossed  the  ocean,  and  traveled 
through  EurojH.*;  and,  on  his  return,  published  a de- 
scription of  his  tour,  which  he  called  " The  Buckeye 
Abroad.”  Mr.  Cox  had  natural  gifts  in  the  direc- 
tion of  literature,  and,  even  while  in  college,  he  was 
able  to  assist  in  maintaining  himself  by  his  literary 
work,  liesides  obtaining  prizes  in  classics,  history, 
literature,  and  political  economy.  In  1853  he  went 
to  Columbus,  <).,  where  he  assumed  the  position  of 
editor  of  the  “ Ohio  Statesman,”  and  front  t ills  time 
forward  interested  himself  in  political  affairs.  It 
was  shortly  after  this  period  that  the  wbriquet  of 
“Sunset”  Cox  began  to  be  applied  to  him.  The 
occasion  for  this  was  an  article  he  wrote  entitled, 
“The  Great  Sunset,”  and  in  which  occurred  the 
following  passage:  “ What  a stormful  sunset  was 

that  of  last  night  ! How  glorious  the  storm,  uud 
how  spleudid  the  setting  of  the  sun  ! We  do  not 
remember  ever  having  seen  the  like  on  our  round 
globe.  The  scene  o|>oued  in  the  West,  with  the 
whole  horizon  full  of  golden  intcr-pcnetrating  lus- 
tre, which  covered  the  foliage  and  brightened  every 
bough  in  its  owtf  rich  dyes.  The  colors  grew  deeper 
and  richer  until  the  golden  lustre  was  transformed 
into  a storm-cloud  full  of  finest  lightnings,  which 
leaped  in  dazzling  zigzags  all 
over  and  around  the  city.  The 
wind  arose  in  fury,  The  ten- 
der shrubs  and  giant  trees  made 
obeisance  to  its  majesty — some 
even  snapped  before  its  force. 

The  strawberry  beds  and  grass 
plots  4 turned  up  their  whites  ’ 
to  sec  Zcphyrus  march  by. 

Then  the  rains  came,  and  the 
pi sds  and  gutters  tilled  rapid- 
ly and  hurried  away ; the 
tliuudcrs  roared  grandly,  and 
the  fire  bells  caught  the  ex- 
citement and  rang  with  hearty 
chorus.  The  South  and  the 
East  received  the  copious  show- 
ers, and  the  West  at  one 
time  brightened  up  into  a 
border-line  of  azure  worthy 
of  a Sicilian  sky."  Tins 
style  of  writing  was  a new  feature  in  Ohio  journal- 
ism. and  as  the  title  “Sunset”  eliuueed  to  agree 
with  Mr.  ('ox's  two  initials,  and  as  the  article  in 
question  achieved  a wide  newspaper  popularity,  he 
was  ever  after  alluded  to  in  the  press  as  “Sunset  ” 
Cox.  From  his  entrance  into  journulism  and  politi- 
cal life  Mr.  Cox  was  a Democrat.  In  1855  Presi- 
dent Pierce  offered  him  the  position  of  sec  re  tan-  of 
legation  at  the  American  Embassy  in  London.  He 
declined  this  position,  but  afterwards  accepted  that 
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of  secretary  of  legation  at  Lima,  Peru;  but  on  his 
arrival  at  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  while  en  route 
there,  was  seized  by  an  attack  of  the  local  fever,  and 
was  obliged  to  return  home;  whereupon  he  resigned 
the  office.  In  1857  Mr.  Cox  began  his  long  period 
of  legislative  service,  having  been  elected  to  con- 
gress on  Dec.  7th  from  the  old  Licking- Franklin 
district  of  Ohio.  It  happened  that  his  speech  on  the 
Lccompton  constitution,  was  the  first  delivered  in 
the  new  hull  of  representatives  in  the  capitol  at 
Washington,  on  the  day  when  it  was  first  occupied 
for  legislative  business,  Dec.  16,  1857.  In  the  de- 
bate on  the  important  questions  under  consideration 
Mr.  Cox  soon  made  an  impression  upon  the  house. 
His  active  mind  and  keen  foresight  anticipated  the 
possible  consequences  of  raising  a seditional  issue, 
and  from  this  time  forward  he  used  his  best  efforts 
to  accommodate  the  questions  at  issue,  and  provide, 
if  possible,  for  a jieaceful  solution  of  them.  During 
the  administrations  of  Buchanan  and  Lincoln,  in- 
cluding the  stirring  years  of  the  civil  war,  Mr.  Cox 
was  three  times  re-elected  to  congress  from  Ohio. 
During  the  war  he  sustained  the  government  by  vot- 
ing for  money  and  men  to  put  nn  end  to  it.  allliougli 
he  not  infrequently  differed  from  the  policy  of  the 
administration.  In  1868  Mr.  Cox  was  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  speaker  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives in  opposition  to  Schuyler  Colfax;  but,  as 
the  Republican  party  was  in  the  majority  in  the 
house,  he  was  defeated.  In  1865  Mr.  Cox  published 
a volume  entitled,  "Eight  Years  in  Congress,”  in 
which  he  presented  his  observations  and  experience 
while  a member  of  the  house  of  representatives  up 
to  that  time.  He  was  defeated  in  his 
district  in  Ohio  for  a re-election  in 
1805.  lie  was  married  in  early  life 
to  Julia  Buckingham,  a young  lady 
of  Muskingum  county.  O.  lie  hail 
by  this  time  obtained  a national 
reputation,  not  only  as  au  able  rep- 
resentative in  congress,  but  as  a 
brilliant,  humorous,  and  popular 
campaign  speaker.  He  foresaw 
that  Ohio  was  goiug  to  be  a Re- 
publican state,  and  wishing  to  live 
where  his  party  held  the  supremacy,  in  1800  he 
changed  his  residence  from  Ohio  to  New  York  city. 
The  wisdom  of  this  change  was  made  apparent  by 
his  election,  in  1868,  to  the  forty-first  congress  as  rep- 
resentative of  New  York  city.  In  I860  Mr.  Cox  paid 
another  visit  to  Europe,  during  which  excursion  he 
traveled  through  Italy  and  northern  Africa.  He 
busied  himself  in  writing  during  his  tour,  and  on  his 
arrival  in  London  on  his  way  home,  published  an  ac- 
count of  his  journey,  entitled,  " A Search  for  Winter 
Sunbeams."  This  work  was  afterward  reprinted  in 
the  United  States.  In  1870  he  ran  ngainst  Horace 
Greeley  for  congress,  beating  him  by  about  1,000 
votes.  Two  years  later  be  was  defeated  by  Lyman 
T re  main  for  congressman-at-large;  lie  was,  however, 
elect**!  to  the  same  congress,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  death  of  James  Brooks.  From  this  time  for- 
ward,  up  to  the  day  of  his  death,  Mr.  Cox  was  re- 
elected continuously  as  a member  of  congress  from 
the  city  of  New  York.  At  the  owning  of  the  forty- 
fifth  Congress,  in  1877,  .Mr.  Cox  was  once  more  a 
candidate  for  the  speakership,  and,  although  lie  was 
never  elected  to  that  position,  his  knowledge  of  par- 
liamentary law,  and  his  appreciation  <>f  the  amenities 
of  legislative  intercourse,  made  his  services  ex- 
tremely valuable,  and  he  frequently  served  as 
speaker  pro  tem.  During  the  forty-fifth  congress 
Mr.  Cox  took  upon  himself,  by  special  resolution,  the 
work  of  the  new  census  law,  which  he  successfully 
advocated,  being  also  the  author  of  the  plan  of  ap- 
portionment adopted  by  the  house.  The  ability 
with  which  lie  handled  this  important  matter  drew 


from  Gen.  Francis  A.  Walker,  the  distinguished 
statistician  and  economist,  who  superintended  the 
tenth  census,  a graceful  and  most  nattering  public 
testimonial.  In  his  treatment  of  legislative  ques- 
tions, Mr.  Cox  was  a close  student  of  every  subject 
which  would  throw  any  light  upon  them,  lie  al- 
ways aimed  at  obtaining  for  the  |K*>ple  of  the  United 
States  the  widest  liberty  of  industry,  trade,  and  self- 
government.  He  wns  the  introducer  and  champion 
for  many  years  of  an  important  hill  concerning  the 
life-saving  service,  and  finally  witnessed  its  passage; 
and  also  introduced  and  carried  through  a bill  for 
the  protection  of  immigrants,  and  for  the  inspection 
of  steamships,  which  put  au  end  to  many  scandalous 
abuses.  His  work  in  congress  also  brought  about  the 
raising  of  the  salaries  of  letter-carriers,  and  the  grant- 
ing them  a vacation  without  loss  of  pay;  au  action 
which  made  the  letter  carriers  of  the  country  liis  firm 
friends  for  all  time.  During  all  the  long  j*eriod  in 
which  Mr.  Cox  was  a metropolitan  congressman,  he 
took  a prominent  part  in  almost  every  important  de- 
bate which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  house,  sus- 
taining the  interests  of  the  city  of  New  York  by 
every  means  in  his  power.  He' opposed  high  tariff 
and  monopolies.  Mr.  Cox  was  for  many  years  a re- 
gent of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  He  was  on  im- 
portant special  committees  of  the  house,  such  as  the 
one  nppoiutcd  to  investigate  the  doings  of  “ Black 
Frida}-,”  and  the  one  on  the  Ku-Klux-Klan  troubles. 
In  the  summer  of  1881  be  made  his  third  trip  to  Eu- 
rope, during  which  lie  visited  Holland,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Russia,  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  Greece.  Ono 
of  the  first  acts  of  President  Cleveland,  on  takiughis 
seat  in  the  presidential  chair,  in  1885,  was  to  appoint 
Mr.  Cox  minister  to  Turkey,  which  resulted  in  the 
moot  happy  manner,  lie  made  a very  favorable  im- 
pression upon  the. Sultan,  and,  during  his  stay  iu 
Turkey,  was  successful  in  clearing  up  several  diplo- 
matic complications.  He  resigned,  however,  at  the 
end  of  one  year,  and  at  the  close  of  Ids  embassy, 
both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cox  were  decorated  by  the  .Sul- 
tan. On  his  return  to  the  United  States  he  was  re- 
elected to  congress.  Besides  the  works  mentioned, 
lie  has  published,  “Puritanism  iu  Politics” (1863); 
"Why  We  Laugh”  (1876);  "Arctic  Sunlieams” 
(1882);  "Orient  Sunbeams,  ' and  "The  Three  De- 
cades of  Federal  Legislation  " (1885).  His  death  was 
felt  as  a national  loss.  It  occurred  just  after  his  re- 
turn from  a visit  to  the  four  new  states  of  the  North- 
west, which,  in  congress,  be  bad  been  largelv  instru- 
mental iu  creating.  The  strain  of  this  long  Journey, 
with  its  sightseeing  and  public  speaking,  proved  to 
l>d  more  thau  his  constitution  could  bear,  and  he 
died  at  his  residence  iu  New  York,  No.  13  East 
Twelfth  street,  Sept.  12,  1889. 

WHEELER,  John  Hill,  historian,  was  born 
in  Murfreesboro',  N.  0.,  Aug.  6,  1806.  His  first  an- 
cestor in  America  was  Joseph  Wheeler,  a son  of 
Adm.  Sir  Francis  Wheeler,  who,  armed  with  a grant 
of  land  from  Charles  II.  given  to  his  fat  her  as  a reward 
for  faithful  services,  emigrated  from  England  with 
liis  wife  and  young  son,  Ephraim,  and  settled  iu 
New  Jersey  wiu-ru  the  city  of  Newark  now  stands. 
Ephraim  Wheeler's  son,  John  Wheeler,  born  in  1744, 
was  the  first  American  of  the  family.  His  parents 
gave  him  an  excellent  education  and  he  became  a 
prominent  physician.  lie  accompanied  Gen.  Mont- 
gomery on  bis  expedition  to  Quebec  and  took  part 
iu  the  battle  in  which  liis  general  was  killed.  I>r. 
Wheeler  also  accompanied  Gen.  Greene  in  his  south 
eru  campaign,  remaining  with  bis  command  until  the 
end  of  the  war.  The  genial  climate  of  the  South 
lured  him  t<»  make  his  home  there,  and  with  his  fam- 
ily he  settled  in  Murfreesboro’,  N.  C.,  where  he  died 
Oct.  14,  1814.  His  son.  John  Wheeler,  was  horn  in 
1771.  and  in  his  youth  was  engaged  with  David 
Longworth  us  a publisher  and  bmtk  seller  in  New 
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York  city.  lie  afterward  removed  to  Berten  county,. 
If.  C.,  and  from  there  to  Murfreesboro1,  his  birth 
place,  where  lie  engaged  in  business  as  a merchant 
and  shipper  until  his  death,  Aug.  7.  1882.  He  was  the 
fatherof  John  Hill  Wheeler,  the  historian.  The  latter 
was  educated  at  the  Columbian  University,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. . being  graduated  in  the  class  of  182(1. 
He  received  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
the  degree  of  A.M.  in  1828,  having  pursued  his  law 
studies  under  Chief- Justice  Taylor  of  North  Caro- 
lina. He  was  elected  a member  of  the  state  legis- 
lature in  1827.  a year  before  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  In  1880  he  was  nominated  for  congress,  but 
defeated  by  an  older  and  more  experienced  candi- 
date. In  1881  he  was  secretary  of  the  boa  id  of  com- 
missioners underthe  treaty  with  France  to  adjudicate 
the  French  spoliative  claims  under  the  Berlin  and 
Milan  decrees.  In  1880  President  Jackson  appointed 
him  superintendent  of  the  IT.  ,8.  mint  at  Charlotte, 
N.  C.,  holding  the  office  until  1841.  In  1>42  the 
state  legislature  elected  him  state  treasurer.  For 
the  next  ton  years  ho  devoted  himself  to  collecting 
material  for  and  preparing  his  “ History  of  North 
Carolina,*' published  in  I85i,  In  1852  he  was  elected 
to  the  state  legislature,  and  in  1858  President  Pierce 
ap|Miiuted  him  U.  8.  minister  to  Nicaragua.  The 
revolution  in  that  country  and  the  advent  of  Willie 
Walker  and  his  followers  and  their  establishing  of  a 
liberal  government  with  their  leader  as  president, 
were  incidents  of  Mr.  Wheeler’s  ministration.  He 
thought  lie  saw  in  Walker’s  movement  and  in  the 
government  he  proposed  to  establish,  the  only  hope 
for  the  peace  of  the  country  and  promptly  recog- 
nized bisauthority.  Secretory  Marcy  disapproved  of 
his  actions  and  he  asked  to  he  recalled.  The  presi- 
dent refused  to  recall  him.  He,  however,  resigned 
his  mission  in  1857  and  made  his  home  in  the  national 
capital,  retaining,  however,  his  loyalty  to  his  native 
state,  and  acknowledging  his  legal  residence  to  he 
North  Carolina,  the  name  of  which  was  always  cou- 
pled with  his  own  upon  his  door-plate.  He  engaged 
m statistical  labors  and  made  a journey  to  Eurnj>c  to 
gather  material  for  an  enlarged  “ History  of  North 
Carolina."  He  was  author  of  “ A Legislative  Man- 
ual of  North  Carolina”  (1874);  “ Remlnisences  and 
Memoirs  of  North  Carolina”  (published  after  his 
death  at  Columbus,  ()..  1884).  He  also  edited  Col. 
David  Fanning's  “ Autobiography  ” (1801).  Hedied 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  7,  1882. 

ANTHONY,  Daniel  Read,  pioneer  and  editor, 
was  horn  at  South  Adams,  Mass.,  An  0.  22,  1824. 
His  parents  were  Daniel  and  Lucy  Anthony,  of  whom 
the  father  belonged  to  the  Society  of  Friends.  He 
was  a roan  of  resolute  will  and  remarkable  force  of 
character,  who  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine  at  Ro- 
chester, N.  Y.,  leaving  one  son,  besides  Daniel  Read 
Anthony,  and  live  daughters,  among  them  Susan 
Anthony,  a leader  of  the  woman  suffrage  movement 
in  the  United  States.  His  maternal  grandfather, 
Dauicl  Read,  of  South  Adams,  Mass.,  served  in  the 
war  of  the  American  revolution,  and  died  at  the  age 
of  eighty-three  years.  The  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  educated  at  a common  school  at  Battenvillc, 
N.  Y.,  until  he  was  thirteen  years  old,  when  he  went 
to  an  academy  (at  Union  Village,  N.  Y.)  for  six 
mouths,  and  then  labored  for  his  father  in  his  cotton 
mill  as  a clerk,  and  in  his  Hour  mill.  When  lie  was 
twenty-three  years  of  age  lie  removed  to  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  taught  school  for  two  winters,  and  was  then 
engaged  in  the  insurance  business  until  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war.  In  July.  1854,  he  visited  the  state 
of  Kansas  with  the  first  colony  sent  out  by  the  New 
P3ngland  Emigrant  Aid  Society,  under  command  of 
Eli  Thaver.  of  Massachusetts,  and  while  there  helped 
to  found  the  city  of  Lawrence.  He  located  perma- 
nently in  Kansas,  at  Leavenworth,  in  June,  1857, 
and  has  resided  thereuntil  the  present  time.  In  18(31 


lie  became  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  1st  Kansas  cav- 
alry, afterward  known  as  the  7th  Kansas  Volunteers. 
In  June,  18(12,  lieing  in  command  of  Brig.-Gen,  R. 
B.  Mitchell's  brigade,  with  headquarters  at  Camp 
Etheridge,  Teuo.,  lie  issued  bis  ‘General  Order, 
No.  26.  ' declaring:  (1)  that  “The  impudence  ami 
impertinence  of  the  open  and  armed  rebels,  traitors, 
secessionists,  ami  southern-rights  men,  in  arrogantly 
demanding  the  right  to  search  our  camp  for  fugitive 
slaves,  bus  become  a nuisance,  and  will  no  longer  be 
tolerated.  Officers  will  see  that  this  class  of  men 
who  visit  our  camp  for  this  purpose,  are  excluded 
from  our  lines.  (2)  Should  any  such  persons  be 
found  within  our  lines,  they  will  be  arrested  and 
sent  to  headquarters.  (8)  Any  officer  or  soldier  of 
this  command  who  shall  arrest  and  deliver  to  his 
master  a fugitive  slave,  shall  be  summarily  and  se- 
verely punished,  according  to  the  laws  relative  to 
such  crimes.”  He  carried  out  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  this  order,  with  his  own  command,  and  refused 
to  countermand  it  when  ordered  to  do  so  by  Gen. 
Mitchell,  who  thereupon  had  him  arrested  for  insub- 
ordination. The  senate  of  the  United  States  taking 
cognizance  of  the  matter,  directed  President  Lincoln 
to  communicate,  at  his  discretion,  to  their  body  any 
information  in  his  possession  as  to  the  rensonsof  tins 
arrest;  and  within  sixty  days  from  its  having  been 
made,  U.  8.  Gen.  Halleck  restored  Col.  Anthony  to 
active  duly,  l>eing  fully  satis- 
fied that  public  sentiment  sus- 
tained his  course.  He  re- 
signed from  the  U.  S.  service 
after  having  lieeu  in  it  a lit- 
tle more  than  a year.  In 
Murch,  1868,  lie  was  elected 
mayor  of  Leavenworth  by  a 
large  majority,  and  signalized 
his  administration  by  clearing 
the  city  and  its  outskirts  of 
pings  of  lawless  characters 
who  iqi  to  that  time  had  kept 
the  people  of  Leavenworth, 
who  were  loyal  to  the  U.  8. 
government,  inconstant  terror. 

This  was  done  in  the  abate- 
ment of  the  nuisance  by  heroic 
treatment:  tin*  houses  which 
sheltered  the  miscreants  being 
burned,  one  after  the  other, 
while  several  of  the  most  prominent  and  respectable 
citizens  stood  piard  over  the  premises  until  all  were 
destroyed.  Subsequently,  valuable  and  |>ermnnent 
public  improvements  were  made,  ami  the  city,  freed 
from  an  incubus  which  bad  hampered  its  advance- 
ment, made  decided  growth  in  population.  A conflict 
between  the  energetic  mayor andi  U.  8.  Gen.  Ewing, 
commanding  the  district  of  the  Bonier  (1863)  over 
the  seizure  of  some  horses  in  Leavenworth  by  Gen. 
Ewing's  detectives,  this  federal  officer  having  pre- 
viously put  the  district  under  martial  law,  brought 
on  Mayor  Anthony's  arrest  by  Ewing  for  “inter- 
fering with  the  military  authorities  of  the  United 
States  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,"  but  after 
being  taken  to  Kansas  City,  thirty  miles  away,  and 
held  as  a prisoner  for  a few  hours,  Mayor  Anthony 
was  unconditionally  released  and  brought  back  to 
Leavenworth  the  next  evening.  Here  he  was  greeted 
by  almost  all  the  population  of  the  city,  and  the 
speech  he  made  to  them  exhibited  the  independence 
of  the  man,  and  reflected  the  spirit  of  tile  “times 
that  tried  men's  souls”  in  that  region  and  period. 
He  said,  in  part:  “Men  of  Leavenworth:  Yesterday 
I was  brutally  arrested  and  marched  out  of  town 
with  two  thieves  at  my  side,  followed  by  a company 
of  soldiers  with  cocked  revolvers  pointed  at  my  hack. 
To-night  I return  to  Leavenworth,  my  home,  escorted 
by  a committee  of  ten  of  your  truest  und  best  men, 
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is  devoted  to  Ids  profession,  aud  attributes  bis  suc- 
cess to  bis  assiduity  in  the  performance  of  its  duties. 


sent  by  you  to  Kansas  City,  to  demand  my  release 
and  the  revocation  of  the  order  declaring  martial 

law Yesterday  I marched  between  two 

thieves.  To  day  their  heads  lie  in  the  dust.  Yes- 
terday martial  law  reigned  in  Leavenworth.  To-day 
it  is  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven.  Yester- 
day we  were  despondent.  To  day  we  are  triumph- 
ant." The  worthy  mayor,  in  point  of  fact,  had  re- 
lied for  support  in  the  position  he  had  taken  upon 
the  orders  of  the  general  commanding  the  depart- 
ment to  protect  huh  in  refusing  to  be  interfered  with 
in  the  discharge  of  his  own  duties  by  the  agents  of 
a subordinate  officer;  and  the  order  of  Ewing,  de- 
claring martial  law  in  Leavenworth,  than  which  no 
community  bad  been,  as  a whole,  more  loyal  to  the 
union,  was  countermanded  simultaneously  with  An- 
thony's release.  The  rest  of  his  municipal  adminis- 
tration was  marked  by  the  prevalence  of  law  and 
order.  In  18(18  he  was  chairman  of  the  Kansas  lie- 
publican  state  convention,  and  since  then  has  had 
various  honors  bestowed  upon  him  by  his  fellow- 
citizens.  llis  record  as  a journalist  may  be  succinctly 
set  down:  In  January,  18(11,  he  establishes!  the 
“ Leavenworth  Conservative;”  in  March,  1864,  his 
purchase  of  the  “ Bulletin  ” was  consummated,  and 
in  1871  he  bought  the  Leavenworth  "Times.”  In 
1876  he  became  the  owner  of  the  Leaven  worth 
“Commercial,"  and  then,  having  control  of  the 
uewspaper  “ situation,”  united  all  the  morning  {wi- 
pers of  the  city  under  one  proprietorship  and  man- 
agement, in  “The  Leavenworth  Times."  now  oue 
of  the  most  extensive  and  profitable  newspaper  es- 
tablishments in  the  West.  The  intensity  of  the 
personal  contests  in  which  Col.  Anthony  1ms  lieeu 
engaged  in  the  border  life  of  which  he  has  long  been 
a part,  is  illustrated  by  tbe  fact  thnt  on  May  10,1875, 
he  was  assaulted  and  shot  by  an  opponent,  the  bul- 
let passing  through  his  shoulder  and  lodging  in  his 
body,  riis  recovery  from  the  effects  of  the  injury 
has  been  regarded  as  mukiug  his  case  one  of  the  most 
notable  in  the  record  of  gunshot  wounds.  Col. 
Anthonv  married  Annie  E.  Osborn,  of  Edgnrtown, 
Mass.,  Jan.  21,  1864. 

O’NEIL,  Daniel  Edwin,  physician,  was  born 
at  Shark  Itivcr,  N.  J,,  Nov.  26,  1847.  He  was  de- 
scended from  revolutionary  ancestors,  who  fought 
the  Hessians,  and  who  have  been 
subsequently  identified  with  the 
growth  of  this  country.  He  was 
educated  at  Mauhaltaii  College, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1868,  when  a predilection  for  a 
medical  career  led  him  to  enter 
the  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  from  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1861).  Later,  lie  became  a 
special  student  of  I)r.  A.  L.  Loom- 
is. lie  commenced  practice  in 
18G9  as  house  surgeon  at  St.  Vin- 
cent's Hospital,  and  shortly  after- 
wan!  settled  in  Hudson  street.  New 
York  city,  in  which  same  block 
he  has  remained  for  twenty-four 
years.  Dr.  O'Neil  has  devoted 
himself  particularly  to  obstetrics, 
in  which  specialty  he  has  achieved  a wide  reputation, 
and  obtained  an  extensive  practice,  which  has  some- 
times included  3(H)  obstetrical  cases  in  a single  year. 
He  has  been  called  in  consultation  in  many  of  tho 
critical  operations  in  bis  specialty.  He  was  appointed, 
iu  1875,  visiting  and  consulting  physician  to  St.  Jo- 
seph’s Home  for  the  Aged.  Dr.  O’Neil  is  a member 
of  the  Medico-Legal  Association,  and  several  other 
medical  societies.  In  1884  he  married  Anna  Eliza 
Redmond,  daughter  of  a New  York  merchant.  He 


OOBB,  Thomas  Used  Rootes,  lawyer,  and 
younger  brother  of  Howell  Cobb,  tbe  statesman, 
was  born  at  Cherry  Hill,  Jefferson  co,,  Ga.,  Apr.  10, 
1823.  His  grandfather,  Howell  Cobb  of  Virginia, 
was  a distinguished  Georgia  congressman  from  1807 
to  1812.  His  father,  John  A.  Cobb,  and  his  mother, 
Sarah  Rootes  of  Virginia,  were  married  in  a house 
in  sight  of  which  their  son  was  killed.  Thomas  was 
graduated  with  first  honors  at  the  Georgia  State  Uni- 
versity iu  1841,  with  the  highest  mark  ever  taken 
there,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and 
begun  a large  law  practice  at  Athens, 

Ga.,  iu  1842.  11c  became  one  of  the 
university  trustees  and  took  an  active 
interest  iu  the  cause  of  education.  He 
was  reporter  of  the  Georgia  supreme 
court  from  1849  to  1857,  when  be  re- 
signed; one  of  the  original  codifiers  of 
the  Georgia  code  of  1863,  doing  an  im- 
portant part  of  Unit  work,  which  lias 
been  the  law  of  Georgia  for  thirty  years; 
delegate  to  the  Georgia  secession  con- 
vention, Jnnunrv,  1861,  and  member  of 
the  secession  ordinance  committee,  and 
chairmau  of  tbe  committee  on  (lie  con- 
stitution; author  of  the  state  Confed- 
erate constitution  under  which  Georgia 
was  governed  seven  years;  member  of  the  Confed- 
erate provisional  congress,  and  on  the  committee 
that  drafted  tbe  permanent  Confederate  constitution, 
of  which  historic  paper  his  widow  has  the  original 
copy;  and  though  not  a candidate,  he  received  a 
strong  vote  for  C.  S.  seuator.  He  was  commissioned 
colonel  of  Cobb's  Ix-gion,  August,  1861,  and  briga- 
dier-general C.  8.  army,  November,  1862.  Geu. 
Cobb  was  one  of  tbe  greatest  lawyers,  not  only  of 
Georgia,  but  of  the  South,  with  marvelous  industry, 
acumen,  aud  learning,  herculean  power  of  work, 
and  a creative  mind  for  originating  codes  and  con- 
stitutions. He  was  profoundly  versed  in  legal  prin- 
ciples, and  a prodigious  master  of  legal  lore,  and, 
taking  the  foremost  rank  as  an  advocate,  became  a 
legal  authority  in  his  state.  He  took  no  part  iu  poli- 
ties until  Lincoln's  election  impressed  him  with  the 
danger  to  slavery  and  southern  equality  in  tho  Union, 
when  he  threw  himself  into  the  effort  for  a separa- 
tion ns  tbe  liest  hope  of  southern  institutions.  Ills 
enthusiasm  and  influence  were  irresistible,  and  car- 
ried the  state.  Alex.  II.  Stephens,  who  was  on  the 
other  side,  compared  the  eloquent  Cobb  to  Peter  the 
Hermit,  and  ascribed  to  bis  potential  power  the  suc- 
cess of  secession.  I Ic displayed  capacity  and  heroism 
as  an  olllccr  and  made  a brilliant  reputation.  His 
dentil  before  be  was  forty  years  old,  on  a great  bat- 
tlefield in  the  zenith  of  his  usefulness,  was  a loss  to 
his  cause  and  a shock  to  his  state.  He  was  a zealous 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  church  and  an  active  re- 
ligious worker.  He  took  a deep  interest  iu  educa- 
tion and  founded  the  Lucy  Cobb  Institute  at  Athens, 
Ga.,  named  after  his  daughter,  which  has  become 
oue  of  the  leading  female  colleges  of  the  count ty, 
and  curiously  ne  began  the  project  on  an  auoov- 
mous  suggestion  in  the  press  by  bis  own  sister,  lie 
published  a “ Digest  of  the  Laws  of  Georgia  " (1851); 
“ Inquiry  into  the  Law  of  Negro  Slavery  in  the 
United  States  ” (1858);  “ Historical  Sketch  of  Slavery 
from  the  Earliest  Periods”  (Philadelphia,  1859),  anil 
some  able  piqiers  for  a state  sebeme  of  public 
schools.  His  library  was  one  of  the  finest  in  tbe 
North,  and  contained  valuable  books  in  all  languages, 
bought  to  verify  the  statemeuts  iu  his  writings.  He 
married  Marion  McHenry,  daughter  of  Chief- 
Justice  Lumpkin,  in  Islington,  Ga.  Among  his 
children  are  the  wives  of  Henry  Jackson,  lloke 
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Smith,  and  A.  L.  Hull.  His  moral,  domestic,  and 
social  excellencies  were  as  beautiful  as  his  intellect- 
ual powers  were  extraordinary.  He  was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  Dec.  18,  1862. 

MILLER,  William,  founder  of  the  sect  of  Ad- 
ventists or  “ MiUorites,”  was  born  Feb.  5,  1782.  at 
Pittsfield,  Mass.  He  was  the  son  of  Cant.  William 
Miller,  who  fought  in  the  revolution  and  in  the  war 
of  1312.  On  his  mother's  side,  he  was  descended 
from  Eluathan  Phelps,  a popular  Baptist  clergyman 
of  Pittsfield,  from  whom  he  inherited  his  strong  re- 
ligious temperament  and  morbid  tendencies.  Al- 
though he  was  obliged  to  remain  on  tho  farm,  he 
early  had  a craving  for  books  and  learning,  and  sav- 
ed mouey  from  choppiug  wood  to  buy  “Robinson 
Crusoe  ’’  and  the  “Adventures  of 
Robert  Boyle.”  His  energy  of  char- 
acter matte  him  prosperous,  and 
he  acquired  a farm  of  200  acres. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  1812 
he  became  recruiting  otlicer.  und 
after  serving  in  tho  field,  was  made 
captain  at  Plattsburg.  After  the 
war  he  held  various  offices  of  honor 
in  his  town,  lieing  at  different 
times  justice  of  the  peace,  con- 
stable, and  sheriff.  He  was  a great 
admirer  of  Hume,  Voltaire,and  Tom 
Paine, andsupported  theirdoctrines, 
but  in  after  years  he  became  con- 
verted to  Christianity  . and  joined  the 
Baptist  Church  at  Low  Hampton: 
when  he  became  intensely  interested 
in  the  study  of  the  Bible,  to  such 
an  extent  that,  ns  hewroteof  him- 
self, “I  lost  all  liuste  for  other  read- 
ing." Without  any  guide  or  assistance  other  than  the 
Coucordaneennd  a Polyglot  Bible, he  studied  word  by 
word,  from  Genesis  to  Revelation,  and  became  con- 
vinced that  he  lmd  been  given  the  key  to  unlock  the 
mystery  of  the  prophecies  which  foretold  the  end  of 
the  world  and  of  all  things  temporal,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  tnllennium.  This  date  he  fixed  between 
the  equinoxes  of  1848-44,  when  Jesus  Christ  would 
appear  in  person  to  judge  the  world.  While  he  was 
never  ordained,  the  Baptist  Church  at  Low  Hamp- 
ton licensed  him  to  preach,  and  he  went  through 
the  country  preaching  in  groves  and  public  places  to 
multitudes,  who  flocked  to  bear  him  demonstrate  the 
mystical  problem  of  the  2, 800  days  of  Daniel’s  vision, 
proving  the  exact  time  when  the  “third  woe”  must 
be  sounded.  In  1889  he  made  his  first  appearance  in 
Boston  as  a prophet — "a  reed  shakeu  with  the 
palsy.”  He  helped  to  organize  the  “Signs  of  the 
Times.”  afterward  the  “Advent  Herald,  the  first 
MUlerlteorgan.  JohnGreenleaf  Whittier.indescrlbiog 
his  meetings,  says,  “Suspended  iu  front  of  the  rude 
pulpit  were  two  broad  sheets  of  canvas,  upon  one  of 
which  was  the  figure  of  a man,  the  head  of  gold, 
the  arms  of  silver,  the  belly  of  brass,  tla*  legs  of  iron, 
and  the  feet  of  clay  ; on  the  other  was  depicted  the 
wonders  of  the  Apocalypse,  the  beasts,  dragons,  the 
scarlet  woman  seen  by  the  seer  of  Patinos — Oriental 
types,  figures,  and  mystic  symbols  translated  into 
staring  Yankee  realities,  and  exhibited  like  beasts  in 
a traveling  menagerie.”  The  connection  between 
the  seventy  weeks  of  Daniel  and  the  2.8(H)  days  was 
the  point  of  his  argument,  which  was  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  “ time,  times  and  a half”  of  Daniel,  upon 
which  Ids  calculations  of  destruction  rested.  The  clew 
wiiich  Miller  thought  he  had  found  was  in  the  fact 
that  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  mouth  was  that  of 
the  great  day  of  atonement.  On  March  14.  1344, 
Father  Miller  closixl  the  diary  of  his  labors,  ami 
reckoned  up  bis  3.200  lectures  given  since  1H32. 
When.  March,  April,  and  May  had  come,  he  ac- 
knowledged his  disappointment,  but  not  his  unbelief. 


Then  October  was  the  month  set.  * * The  Lord  will 
certainly  leave  his  mercy-scat  on  the  13th,  ami  ap- 
pear visibly  iu  the  clouds  of  heaven  on  the  22nd. 
During  this  interval  secular  business  was  suspeuded 
among  the  Adventists.  Muslin  for  ascension  rolies 
was  freely  given  away,  tradesmen  closed  their  shop, 
and  all  repaired  to  the  fields,  while  the  ungodly  dis- 
turbed the  meetings  with  rotten  eggs,  crackers, 
and  toy  torpedoes.  When  the  sun  rose  on  the  23d 
the  sad  prophet  could  only'  say,  “ Here  I mean 
to  stand  until  God  gives  me  more  light,  and  that  is 
to-day.  to  day,  and  to-day,  until  He  comes.”  There 
were  many  offshoots  of  the  fanaticism.  In  their  dis- 
appointment, some  asserted  that  the  Lord  had  come, 
ana  closed  the  door  of  mercy  to  the  sinner.  Then 
arose  a contention  between  the  orthodox  and  the 
“shut  door”  party  as  to  which  should  win  over  Father 
Miller.  Those  who  were  opposed  to  the  churches, 
and  called  upon  believers  iu  the  blessed  hope 
to  come  out  of  her,  and  who  were  chiefiv  from  Cape 
Cod,  made  a joint  convention  at  Groton  with  the 
Adventists,  which  was  the  name  adopted  by  the  new 
sect.  Many  relumed  to  the  churches,  but  the  ma- 
jority, some  50,000,  still  clung  to  tlieir  leader,  and 
held  to  the  doctrine  of  a speedy  appearing.  Many 
of  Father  Miller’s  sermons  ana  lectures  were  pub- 
lished, and  his  “ Dream  of  the  Ijisi  Day  ” had  a wide 
circulation.  This  sect,  under  various  names,  has 
been  increasing  in  the  country,  and  has  made  an  im- 
press upon  the  thought  and  sentiment  of  New  Eng- 
land. Father  Miller  returned  to  Low  Humptoii, 
where  lie  died  Dee.  20.  1849. 

POUJADE,  Joseph,  legislator,  was  born  in  Mar- 
ion county.  Ore.,  Oct,  6,  1852,  sou  of  T.  C.  Ron  jade, 
a native  of  Ohio,  who  was  a pioneer  trader  on  the 
Pacific  slo|>e.  His  mother  was  a native  of  Illinois, 
und  a woman  of  culture  and  force.  On  the  paternal 
side  he  conies  of  French  and  English  ancestry,  and 
on  the  maternal,  of  Irish  and  Scotch  blood'.  His 
boyhood  life  was  nomadic;  and  the  territory  em- 
braced in  the  states  of  Oregon.  Washington,  and 
Idaho  became  familiar  as  be,  with  his  parents,  tra- 
versed the  mountains  nnd  plains  on 
horseback.  Among  Ids  earliest  play- 
mates were  the  children  of  the  Indian 
tribes.  Living  iu  1862  on  a ranch 
on  the  Nex  Percfi  Indian  reservation, 
this  solitary  white  child  became  an 
object  of  curiosity;  and  in  summer, 
during  the  Iudiau  encampment,  be 
became  the  involuntary  chief  of  forty 
or  more  Indian  children  of  his  own 
age.  If  bv  chance  an  arrow  from 
his  bow  lodged  iu  a tree,  the  anxiety 
to  return  it  to  tlieir  leader  invariably 
let!  to  n wild  scramble  and  savage 
fight,  did  not  the  young  chief  name 
the  favored  one  who  should  climb 
the  tree  to  recover  it.  Years  after- 
ward these  same  children,  under  the 
leadership  of  another  Joseph  of  tlieir 
own  color,  did  savage  work  that  hor- 
rified the  civilized  world.  Afterwards  the  evolution 
of  trade  and  civilization  led  the  youth  with  his  pa- 
rents to  California.  Southern  Idaho,  and  Nevada,  in 
which  latter  state  he  made  his  home  after  he  reached 
manhood.  His  parents  had  given  him  a good  edu- 
cation, and  lie  was  well  equipped  to  take  his  first 
earnest  position  in  business  life  as  a reporter  on  the 
Piocbo  “ Record.”  Afterwards  he  emtuged  in  mer- 
chandising and  in  mining  nnd  reducing  ores.  In  1379 
he  was  married  to  f>nura  Gill,  n native  of  Indinna. 
In  1384  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  state  senate, 
serving  two  sessions.  During  his  second  session, 
1887-89,  he  was  elected  president  pro  tem.,  aud  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  an  efficient  and  impartial  pre- 
siding officer.  Iu  1888  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
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nnd  began  the  practice  of  law  at  Pioche.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  elected,  and  served  in  1889,  as  a 
member  of  the  state  assembly.  In  1890  he  was 
elected  lieutenant-governor  of  the  state,  and  became 
ex-officio  president  of  the  senate,  adjutant-general, 
ana  State  librarian.  He  made  a brilliant  record  in 
each  of  these  widely  different  official  positions.  Not- 
withstanding his  efficiency  and  success,  party  fac- 
tion, through  a misuse  of  the  word  “silver”  by  his 
opponents,  overwhelmed  him  in  1894,  when  he’  was 
the  Republican  candidate  for  judge  of  his  district. 
The  state  of  Nevada  owes  much  to  liim  for  its  admi- 
rable statutory  laws,  ami  the  militia  of  the  state, 
through  bis  care  and  forethought  as  adjutant-general, 
has  been  brought  to  as  near  an  actual  service  disci- 
pline as  is  practicable  with  an  American  citizen  sol- 
diery. By  a system  of  target  practice,  which  was 
materially  improved  under  his  administration,  they 
were  made  efficient  sharpshooters  in  each  arm  of  the 
service,  and  claim  in  this  respect  to  lead  the  world. 
In  the  state  library  Licul.-Gov.  Poujade  accumulated 
4,000  bound  volumes,  principally  on  subjects  of  law, 
making  the  state  library  a doubly  valuable  collection 
of  over  84,000  bound  volumes. 


BOWDITCH,  Nathaniel,  mathematician,  was 
born  in  Salem,  Mass.,  March  26,  1773.  His  parents 
were  in  straightened  circumstances,  and  unable  to 
give  the  boy  advantages  of  education  other  tbau  were 
afforded  by  the  common  schools  of  the  town,  and 
from  these  he  was  withdrawn  when  only  ten  years  old, 
to  assist  his  father,  who  was  a cooper.  I le  had  shown 
great  aptitude  for  mathematics  at  school,  and  con- 
tinued his  studies  during  his  spare  hours,  preferring 
Ills  study  room  to  play.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he 
was  apprenticed  to  a ship  chandler,  where  he  re- 
mained until  he  was  twenty-one.  During  this  time 
he  mastered  arithmetic  and  elementary  algebra  by 
himself,  and  meeting  a retired  sea- 
captain.  he  took  from  him  lessons 
in  navigation.  In  1790  he  began  the 
study  of  Latin  without  a teacher, 
in  order  to  make  a study  of  New- 
ton’s “ Principia,"  and  afterwards 
learned  to  read  French  in  the  same 
way.  He  did  not  coniine  his  studies 
to  mathematics,  although  it  was 
his  favorite  pursuit.  Having  no 
one  to  direct  his  reading,  he  road 
“Chambers's  Cyclopiedia ” from 
beginning  to  end.  lie  was  a great 
admirer  of  Shakespeare,  and  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
Bible.  He  seemed  to  linve  a 
wonderful  facility  for  acquiring 
languages,  which  he  mastered 
for  the  pleasure  of  rending  their 
literature.  When  twenty  two  he 
shipped  as  clerk  in  the  ship 
Henry,  and  spent  about  nine  years  in  a sea  faring 
life,  during  which  he  made  five  voyages  to  the  East 
Indies,  Portugal,  and  Mediterranean  ports,  serving 
as  sii|>ercurgo,  and  afterwards  as  master.  During 
all  this  time  he  devoted  every  moment  to  bis  studies' 
and  it  is  related  of  him  that,  in  an  engagement  with 
a privateer,  when  he  was  called  upon  for  powder, 
he  was  found  sitting  on  the  powder-keg  working  out 
a problem  upon  a slate.  lie  had  a remarkable 
knowledge  of  navigation,  and  made  quite  a reputa- 
tion for  himself  by  bringing  his  ship  into  Salem 
harbor  in  a snow-storm  which  obscured  all  land- 
marks, being  guided  by  his  reckoning,  which  lie 
took  from  an  instant’s  glimpse  of  Bokers  Island 
light.  He  was  engaged  to  correct  Morris's  work  on 
navigation,  but  found  that  it  contained  so  many 
mistakes  that  he  concluded  to  make  an  entirely  new 
one,  which  resulted  in  his  new  " American  fracti- 


cal  Navigator,”  which  was  published  in  1802,  and 
immediately  adopted  as  the  standard  in  this  coun- 
try', and  to  a large  extent  in  England  and  France. 
His  fame  as  a mathematician  spread  abroad, 
and  Harvard  University  conferred  upon  him  the  de- 
gree of  M.A.,  which  gave  him  more  pleasure  than 
nil  his  subsequent  honors,  for  the  honor  came  upon 
him  as  a surprise,  while  iisteuiug  to  the  college  ex- 
ercises. In  1804  he  gave  up  the  sea,  and  was  made 
president  of  Essex  Fire  and  Marine  Insurant*  Co 
of  Salem,  Mass.,  which  position  he  held  until  1&J.3. 
when  he  was  induced  to  take  the  position  of  actuary 
in  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co.,  of 
Boston,  at  a liberal  salary,  that  enabled  him  to  bring 
out  his  publications,  which  lack  of  means  bad  hereto- 
fore made  impossible.  He  was  offered  a professorship 
in  Harvard  in  1807,  one  in  the  University  of  Virginia 
in  1818,  and  one  in  West  Point  in  1820.  but  he  de- 
clined them  all.  to  pursue  his  favorite  work,  which 
he  imped  eventually  to  publish.  During  his  stay  in 
Salem  he  made  charts  of  the  neighboring  harbors, 
and  contributed  papers  on  astronomy  and  kindred 
subjects  to  the  American  Academy.  He  also  con- 
tributed many  articles  to  “ Rhec’s  Cyclopaedia, ’’and 
began  bis  greatest  work,  a translation  of  Laplace's 
“ Mecanique  celeste,”  which  he  accompanied  with 
a copious  and  profound  commentary,  occupying 
more  than  half  the  work,  explaining'  obscure  ’por- 
tions, giving  valuable  historical  information,  and 
bringing  the  work  down  to  date.  To  publish  such 
a work' was  enormously  expensive,  but  Bowditch 
refused  to  publish  it  by  subscription,  and  devoted 
his  savings  to  this  purpose,  he  and  his  family  prac- 
tising for  years  the  most  rigid  economy,  (n  1829 
the  first  volume  appeared,  dedicated  to  his  wife, 
stating  in  the  preface  that,  “without  her  approba- 
tion the  work  would  not  have  been  jundertaken.” 
The  second  volume  appeared  in  1882.  the  third  in 
1834,  but  the  fourth  was  not  issued  until  after  his 
death.  The  fifth,  which  was  a supplemental  vol- 
ume added  by  Laplaco  many  years  after  to  the  orig- 
inal work,  was  brought  out  nuder  the  supervision  of 
Prof.  Benjamin  Pierce.  This  gigantic  work,  upon 
which  Dr.  Bowditch  s fame  rests,  was  the  first  entire 
translation  of  the  great  original,  and  was  elucidated 
in  a manner  which  commands  the  admiration  of  men 
of  science.  It  was  said  that  there  were  but  two  or 
three  men  iu  the  country  at  that  time  able  to  read 
and  appreciate  the  original  work.  Harvard  Univer- 
sity conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  in 
1816,  and  at  his  death  be  wasn  member  of  the  Royal 
Societies  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  the  Royal  Acade- 
mies of  Palermo  and  Berlin,  the  Royal  Irish  Society, 
the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of  London.  hikI  the 
British  Association.  During  bis  later  years  be  was 
a trustee  of  the  Boston  Athena-um,  president  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  a 
member  of  the  corporation  of  Harvard  University. 
He  was  also  twice  elected  to  the  state  executive 
council  of  Massachusetts,  and  held  many  offices  of 
honor  and  trust.  He  was  a great  lover  of  poetrv. 
particularly  admiring  Bryant,  considering  the  “ Old 
Sian’s  Funeral  ” one  of  the  most  beautiful  composi- 
tions in  the  English  language.  Dr.  Bowditch 's  ca- 
reer is  one  of  the  most  remurkable  in  American  his- 
tory. Notwithstanding  the  very  limited  advantages 
of  education,  and  bis  engagement  through  life  in 
laborious  employments  for  the  support  of  his  familv, 
yet  by  bis  extraordinary  genius,  and  almost  equally 
extraordinary  economy  of  time,  lie  made  great  acqui- 
sition in  learning  and  scieuce,  gained  a knowledge  of 
the  Latin, Greek,  Italian.  Spanish,  French,  Port  uguese, 
and  German  languages,  and  made  himself  the  most 
eminent  mathematician  and  astronomer  America  lias 
yet  produced,  and  did  more  for  the  reputation  of 
his  country  among  men  of  science  abroad  than  has 
been  done  by  any  other  man,  except,  perhaps. 
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Franklin.  A eulogy  of  him  was  delivered  by  Prof. 
Pickering  before  the  American  Academy,  May  29, 
1838,  which  included  an  analysis  of  his  scientific  pub- 
lications and  of  his  mathematical  contributions  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  world.  Another  was  delivered  by 
Judge  Daniel  A.  White,  in  Salem,  Mass.,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  corporation  of  that  city*.  A full  list  of 
his  mathematical  papers  will  be  found  in  the  “ Math- 
ematical Monthly,”  Vol.  II.,  published  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.  He  was  stricken  down  in  the  midst  of  his 
work,  and  died  March  16,  1888.  His  resting-place 
in  Mount  Auburn  cemetery  is  marked  by  a beautiful 
tomb,  upon  which  is  his  statue.  His  library  is  still 
preserved  intact  in  Boston. 

ALGER,  Cyrus,  gun  manufacturer,  was  born 
in  West  Bridgewater.  Mass.,  Nov.  11.  1781.  He 
received  a common  school  education,  and  developing 
a fondness  for  mechanics,  learned  the  machinist's 
trade  and  later  became  an  iron  founder.  He  was 
engnged  in  business  for  some  years  at  Easton,  Mass., 
and  in  1809  removed  to  South  Boston  and  established 
the  plant  which  became,  in  1817,  the  South  Boston 
Iron-works,  now  one  of  the  oldest  iron  uud  ship- 
building concerns  iu  the  United  Slates.  Between 
1812  and  1814  Alger  supplied  the  greater  |>ortion 
of  the  cannon  balls  used  in  the  second  war  with 
Great  Britaiu  and  also  engaged  extensively  in  the 
manufacture  of  ordnance,  the  excellence  and  dura- 
bility of  which  gave  him  a high  reputation.  He 
was  an  accomplished  metallurgist  ami  patented  nu- 
merous improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  iron, 
bronze,  and  other  metals.  In  1884  he  completed  the 
first  gun  ever  rifled  in  America,  ami  a few  years  later 
he  succeeded  in  casting  the  first  perfect  bronze  can- 
non ever  made  by  au  American  artisan.  He  also 
cast  ami  finished  the  mortar  “ Columbiad,”  at  the 
time  the  largest  cast-iron  gun  that  had  ever  been 
manufactured  in  the  United  States.  Alger  secured 
patents,  among  other  things,  for  the  cylinder 
stone,  for  a method  for  making  east  iron  chilled 
rolls  for  an  improved  timefuse  for  bombs  ami  gre- 
nades. lie  took  an  active  part  iu  public  affairs,  was 
a member  of  the  First  Council  elected  in  the  city  of 
Boston,  and  in  1824  and  1827  was  chosen  alderman. 
He  died  iu  Boston,  Feb.  4.  1856. 

ARCHER,  Branch  T.,  Texas  patriot,  was  l>orn 
of  an  ancient  family  in  Faupilmr  county.  Va..  Dec. 
13,  1790.  He  was  educated  for  the  medical  profes- 
sion in  Philadelphia,  ami  practised  in  Virginia  until 
1831,  when  he  removed  to  Texas  ami  became  prom- 
inent in  the  political  movements  that  led  to  Texan 
independence.  In  1833  he  presided  over  the  conven- 
tion of  settlers  cnlhd  to  consider  the  subject  of  inde- 
pendence.and  was  one  of  the  then  three  commissioners 
sent  to  Washington  to  solicit  aid  from  the  United 
States.  In  the  following  year  he  was  speaker  of  the 
Texan  house  of  representatives,  a member  of  the 
congress  of  1838,  and  subsequently,  until  1842,  sec- 
retary of  war  for  the  new  republic.  He  was  a man 
of  commanding  presence,  distinguished  as  :m  orator, 
and  beloved  for  the  nobility  of  his  character.  Archer 
county,  Tex.,  was  named  in  his  honor.  He  died  in 
Brazoria,  Tex.,  Sept.  22,  1856. 

ALLEN,  Moses,  clergyman,  was  bom  in  North- 
ampton, Mass.,  Sept.  14,  1748.  He  studied  at  Prince- 
ton College,  where  hu  was  graduated  in  1772.  and 
was  licensed  by  the  presbytery  of  New  Brunswick. 
N.  J„  Feb.  1.  1774.  He  was  a personal  friend  of 
James  Madison,  and  during  1774  passed  some  time 
at  his  residence,  and  was  solicited  to  spend  the  win- 
ter there,  but  declined.  He  was  ordained  in  1775, 
in  March,  at  Christ's  Church  parish,  about  twenty 
miles  fmm  Charleston,  S.  C.  He  remained  there 
until  June8. 1777, when  he  removed  to  Midway,  Qa., 
where  he  settled,  and  took  charge  of  a cburcli.  In 
1778  Gen.  Augustine  Prevost.withadetaclimentof  the 
British  army,  passed  through  that  section,  and  burned 


the  meeting-house  and  almost  every  dwelling-house 
in  the  neighborhood,  dispersed  Ids  society,  and  de- 
stroyed the  crop  of  rice  then  in  stacks.  In  Decem- 
ber 3lr.  Allen  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  time  of  the 
reduction  of  Savannah  bv  the  British.  He  was 
chaplain  of  the  Georgia  brfgade,  aud  was  denied  the 
privilege  of  his  parole— his  earnest  exhortations 
from  the  pulpit  and  Ids  courageous  conduct  in  the 
field  having  aroused  the  special  animosity  of  the 
British.  He  was  incarcerated  on  board  a prison- 
ship  for  a number  of  weeks,  Ids  condition  being 
loath esome  and  harsh  to  that  degree  that  he  deter- 
mined to  risk  his  life  in  an  effort  to  obtain  his  lib- 
erty. He  threw  himself  into  the  river  on  the  eve- 
ning of  Feb.  8,  1779,  and  endeavored  to  swim  to  au 
adjacent  point,  but  was  drowned  in  the  attempt. 
His  body  was  washed  ontoa  neighboring  island,  where 
it'was  found  by  some  of  his  mends.  Both  as  a sol- 
dier aud  minister  of  the  gospel  he  attained  to  the 
highest  reputation  during  his  life,  and  his  death  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty  was  generally  lamented. 

RICflARDS,  Samuel,  artist,  was  bom  at  Spen- 
cer, Ind.,  Apr.  22,  1853.  lie  was  educated  in  the 
academy  of  that  town,  and  from  his  earliest  boy- 
hood determined  to  become  an 


artist.  His  first  pencil  sketches 
were  from  nature,  although  he 
was  also  successful  in  portrait  and 
caricature.  At  au  early  age  he 
left  school,  and  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  Allison  Bros.,  who  kept 
a large  general  store.  Mean- 
while, he  continued  to  draw,  al- 
though his  studies  were  practi- 
cally unaided.  He  first  awakened 
to  u full  realization  of  the  (mms- 
sihilitics  within  him  by  read- 
ing “Chapman’s  Book  of  Draw- 
ing,” which  he  procured  at  a 
price  that  must  have  cost  him 
much  self  denial.  He  now  be- 
gan to  paint  ns  well  as  to 
sketch,  and  later  be  resigned 
bis  clerkship  and  devoted  him- 
self to  his  art  exclusively.  For  a time  he  studied  at 


Indiannpolis.  under  Prof.  Theodore  Lictz,  aud  upon 
returning  home,  did  much  creditable  work  in  por- 
trait painting.  Later,  he  removed  to  Franklin,  Ind., 
where  he  met  and  married  Louise  Parks,  daughter  of  a 
Baptist  minister, and  where  lie  formed  a lasting  friend- 
ship with  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  the  “Iloosler” 
poet,  then  a sign  painter.  Up  to  this  time  Mr.  Rick- 
ards had  supported  himself  by  his  art.  but  realizing 
that  lie  could  fulfil  bis  ambitious  only  by  thorough 
and  long-continued  study  abroad,  he,  in  1880,  sailed 
for  Antwerp.  For  seven  years  lie  toiled  in  the  art 
schools  at  Munich,  devoting  four  years  to  work  in 
the  still-life  drawing  class,  although  he  might  have 
passed  to  the  painting  class  at  the  end  of  (he  second 
year.  He  won  many  medals  for  excellence  iu  work, 
the  merit  of  his  genius  even  reaching  the  ears  of 
John  Ruskin,  who  asked  for  an  examination  of  his 


pictures,  returning  them  with  a highly  compliment- 
ary letter.  His  “Peasant  Stories,"  painted  during 
this  period,  subsequently  became  the  property  of 
Senator  McPherson,  of  Now  Jersey,  while  the 
“ Italian  Boy,”  and  numerous  copies  of  Murillo, 
won  him  much  praise  from  his  instructors  ami 
friends.  In  1875,  while  rending  Longfellow’s 
“ Evangeline,”  he  lmd  become  inspired  to  paint  a 
picture  illustrative  of  that  poem.  Lack  of  technical 
knowledge  had  alone  prevented  him  from  at  once 
carrying  out  tlu;  project,  although  many  sketches 
were  made  with  a view  to  ultimate  achievement. 
At  length,  in  1887,  having  mastered  the  technicali- 
ties necessary  to  ita  construction,  his  ideal  began  to 
assume  form  and  color.  For  two  years  he  worked 
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unremittingly  upon  the  pftinting,  until  his  health  at 
length  gave  way  under  the  strain.  He  recovered 
sufficiently  to  complete  the  work,  however,  which 
was  exhibited  with  notable  success  in  Munich,  Paris, 
and  subsequently  at  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  In- 
dianapolis. It  was  purchased  in  1891  for  $6,000,  by 
Bela  Hubbard,  who  presented  it  to  the  Art  Museum 
at  Detroit,  Mich.  The  picture  illustrates  Evangeline 
finding  Gabriel  in  the  hospital,  aud  in  both  concep- 
tion and  expression  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  a mas- 
terpiece of  pictorial  art.  It  is  directly  " against  the 
light,"  one  of  the  severest  tasks  of  the  painter's  skill, 
by  which  Mr.  Richards  has  conclusively  proved 
himself  to  lie  the  master-workman  as  well  as  the 
poetic  genius.  After  the  completion  of  “Evangel- 
ine ” the  artist,  although  daily  expected  to  die,  re- 
covered sufficiently  to  be  removed  to  Davos  Platz, 
among  the  Alps,  Switzerland.  Here  his  health  was 
in  part  restored,  and  lie  painted  “ The  Day  Hefore 
the  Wedding,"  which,  technically  considered,  is  his 
greatest  work,  aud  which  liecame  the  projierty  of 
Mrs.  Platt,  of  Chicago.  At  Davos,  also,  lie  became 
close  friends  with  John  Addington  Syinonds,  and 
tlie  famous  physician,  Dr.  Rued?.  Mr.  Richards  re- 
turned to  America  in  1891,  proceeding  at  once  to 
Denver,  Colo., where  lie  hoped  to  rogainnis  strength. 
He  accepted  the  directorship  of  the  Denver  Art 
League,  but,  warned  by  returning  disease,  was  com- 
pelled to  resign  at  the  end  of  a year.  He  hud  been 
also  forced  to  decline  an  appointment  at  the  head  of 
the  Boston  Art  School,  and  nnotlier  as  head  of  the 
art  department  of  the  Leland  Stanford.  Jr.,  Univer- 
sity, of  California,  llis  illness  continued  to  prey 
upon  ids  system,  aud  erelong  he  fell  a victim  to  it, 
dying  in  the  flower  of  his  manhood  and  genius,  at 
Denver,  Nov.  80,  1893. 

COOK,  James,  navigator,  was  bom  at  Manton, 
Yorkshire,  Eng.,  Oct.  28,  1728.  His  fattier  was  first 
an  agricultural  laborer,  and  then  a farm  liuilifT.  At 
thirteen  years  of  age  be  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a haberdasher  at 
Straitbs,  near  Whitby,  but  quar- 
reled witii  liis  master'  went  as  ap- 
prentice on  board  a collier  be- 
longing to  the  port,  and  was  soon 
appointed  mate.  In  the  year  1755 
lie  entered  the  English  navy,  and, 
having  distinguished  himself,  he 
was  appointed  successively  master 
of  the  sloops  Grampus,  Garland, 
aud  Mercury.  In  the  Mercury  lie 
sailed  oil  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
in  Canada,  and  was  present  at 
the  capture  of  Quebec.  He  was 
also  engaged  in  Hounding  and  sur- 
veying the  river,  and  published 
a chart  of  the  channel  from  Que- 
bec to  the  Atlantic  ocean.  In  1782 
lie  was  present  at  the  recapture  of 
Early  in  1763  lie  was  engaged  in 
surveying  its  coasts;  m 1764  he  was  made  marine 
surveyor  of  Newfoundland  aud  Labrador.  Iiisob 
servulions  on  a solar  eclipse  made  at  one  of  the  Bur- 
ger islands,  near  cape  Ray,  about  this  time,  added 
to  his  growing  reputation,  and  be  was  shortly  ap- 
pointed  to  conduct  an  exj>edition  for  making  obser- 
vations on  an  impending  transit  of  Venus,  and  pros- 
ecuting geographical  researches  in  the  South  Pacific 
ocean.  He  sailed  as  lieutenant  in  the  Endeavor,  a 
vessel  of  870  tons,  with  several  scientific  men  on 
board,  among  them  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  On  Apr.  13. 
1769,  lie  reached  the  island  of  Tahiti,  erected  an  ob- 
servatory. and  made  the  necessary  astronomical  ob- 
servations. Then  sailing  southward,  be  reached  the 
New  Zealand  islands,  but  his  attempts  to  get  to  the 
inland  were  foiled  by  the  hostility  of  the  natives. 
Cruising  about  New  Zealand  for  six  mouths,  he 


traced  the  channel  which  divides  it  into  two  islands, 
aud  sidled  thence  to  the  present  Australia — then 
called  New  Holland.  He  was  in  sight  of  Botany 
Bay  Apr.  28,  1770.  The  natives  here  were  also  hos- 
tile, so  much  so  that  he  could  only  take  possession 
of  the  island  on  the  coast,  iu  the  name  of  Great 
Britain.  He  uext  sailed  for  New  Guinea,  where  he 
put  in  for  repairs  to  liis  vessel.  On  June  11, 1771,  hav- 
ing returned  to  England,  lie  was  made  a captain  by 
King  George  III.,  and  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  ship  Resolution,  462  tons  burthen,  and 
ofasmallersliip,  willed  the  Adventure, with  198  men, 
all  told.  With  these  he  set  sail  from  Plymouth, 
Eng.  .July  13,  1772,  on  a voyage  in  which  it  was 
imped  to  discover  a great  southern  continent.  He 
reached  the  Madeira  islands  on  the  29th  of  the  same 
month,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Thence  Cook  explored  the  waters  of  the 
Pacific  or  Southern  ocean  within  the  parallels  of 
latitudes  which  iiad  been  marked  out  for  him.  but 
found  no  land,  and  abandoned  the  search,  sailing 
for  New  Zealand  on  Jan.  17,  1778.  Wintering  among 
the  Society  islands,  lie  made  further  explorations  to 
tiie  eastward  and  northward,  navigating  the  south- 
ern tropics  from  Easter  island  to  the  New  Hebrides, 
and  discovering  the  island  which  lie  called  New  Cal- 
cdonin.  He  made  one  more  fruitless  attempt  to  find 
the  continent,  and  then  reached  England,  July  30, 
1774.  Here  lie  was  at  once  made  post- captain,  and 
appointed  to  the  charge  of  Greenwich  Hospital.  He 
was  unanimously  chosen  to  the  Royal  Society,  and 
made  the  recipient  of  the  Copley  gold  medal  for  the 
best  experimental  paper  that  bad  appeared  during 
the  year.  Capt.  Cook  forthwith  offered  to  conduct 
a government  expedition  for  the  discovery  of  a north- 
west passage  to  Asia  iu  the  northern  arctic  regions. 
The  Resolution  and  the  Discovery  were  quickly 
equipped  and  placed  under  his  care,  and  he  was  in- 
structed to  sail  first  into  the  Pacific  ocean  through 
the  chain  of  islands  which  he  had  lately  visited,  aud 
on  reaching  New  Albion,  to  proceed  north  as  far  as 
latitude  65 \ and  try  to  find  a passage  to  the  Atlan- 
tic. Sailing  in  June,  1776,  he  first  cruised  in  the 
South  Pacific,  discovering  several  small  islands.  In 
the  soring  of  1777  he  bore  away  to  the  Friendly 
islands,  where  he  continued  for  several  months, 
sailing  northward  in  January,  1778.  After  leaving 
these  islands,  he  discovered  the  Sandwich  islands 
(now  Hawaiian),  to  which  lie  gave  their  name — 
the  Earl  of  Sandwicli  having  taken  great  inter- 
est in  the  expedition.  Sailing  around  and  charting 
them,  he  readied  the  coast  of  America  iu  March, 
1778.  and  followed  its  line  to  the  northward,  pene- 
trating into  what  is  now  known  as  Cook's  Inlet. 
Then  he  sailed  for  Behring  strait,  but  feund  tbete 
only  an  impenetrable  wall  of  ice.  He  returned  to 
the  8andwich  islands  to  winter.  On  the  night  of 
Feb.  13,  1779,  one  of  the  Discovery's  boats  was 
stolen  by  a native.  In  order  to  recover  it,  Capt. 
Cook  attempted  liis  usual  expedient  of  seizing  the 
person  of  the  king  until  reparation  should  lie  mode. 
On  the  14th  he  landed,  and  a struggle  ensued  be- 
tween him  aud  liis  marines  and  the  natives.  The 
English  were  forced  to  retire  to  their  boats.  Cook 
was  the  Inst  to  retire.  As  they  readied  the  shore 
he  was  struck  from  behind  and  fell.  Rising  imme- 
diately, he  resisted  those  who  pressed  upon  him, 
but,  single  handed  and  alone,  was  soon  overpowered 
and  slain.  Capt.  Cook  was,  as  it  bus  been  truly  said, 
a navigator  of  the  very  highest  order.  His  jK-rsonal 
qualities  rendered  him  a favorite  witii  his  crew.  His 
valuable  researches  into  the  nature  ami  use  of  anti- 
scorbutic medicines,  proved  of  the  greatest  utility 
Distinguished  honors  were  paid  to  liis  memory  in 
England,  and  in  other  European  countries  and 
courts,  and  a suitable  pension  was  assigned  to  his 
widow.  The  dute  of  his  death  was  Feb.  14,  1779. 
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WILSON,  Henry  Parke  Curtis,  physician, 
was  burn  at  Workington,  Somerset  co.,  Md.,  March 
5.  1827,  son  of  Henry  Parke  Curtis  and  Susan 
(Savage)  Wilson,  and  grandson  of  John  Curtis  Wil- 
son, of  W estover,  Somerset  co.,  Md.  His  father 
was  for  many  years  state  senator  of  Maryland,  and 
was  descended  from  Ephraim  Wilson,  who  catne  to 
this  country  in  the  eurly  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  settled  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland. 
He  was  a Scotch  Irishman,  who,  leaving  hie  own 
country  liecause  of  religious  persecution,  Itecamuonc 
of  the  founders  of  <the  first  Presbyterian  church  in 
America.  By  will,  he  prohibited  bis  descendants 
from  worshiping  God  by  any  other  than  the  Pres- 
byterian faith,  a command  which  has  been  gener- 
ally obeyed.  Young  Wilsons 
education  was  chiefly  obtained  at 
Princeton  College,  from  which  lie 
received  the  degree  of  A.  11.  in 
1848,  and  that  of  A.M.  in  1891. 
He  commenced  the  study  of  med- 
icine in  Northampton  count)’,  Va. , 
in  1848,  under  Dr.  William  G. 
Smith,  and  atteuded  one  course  of 
medical  lectures  at  t lie  University 
of  Virginia,  completing  ids  medi- 
cal education  at  the  University  of 
Maryland,  where  he  was  graduat- 
ed iu  Marcli , 18.11.  lie  next  spent 
a year  and  a half  as  resident  pliy- 
sieian  in  the  hospital  of  the  Unl- 
versity  of  Maryland,  after  which, 
upon  enteringpractice.be  was  up- 
pointed  physician  in  charge  of  the 
Baltimore  City  and  County  Alms- 
house, from  1,000  to  1, 900  patients  being  under  his 
charge.  Hero,  in  the  opportunities  offered  for  every 
variety  of  practice,  were  laid  the  foundations  of  sub- 
sequent success  in  his  profession.  Dr.  Wilson  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Gvnecological 
Society,  anil  in  1880  was  its  president.  He  was  also 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Baltimore  Obstetrical 
and  Gyueclogical  Society,  and  its  president  in  1887 
and  1888;  president  of  the  Medical  and  Chirugical 
Faculty  of  Maryland  in  1881,  president  of  the  Balti- 
more Academy  of  Medicine  iu  1880,  member  of  the 
British  Medical  Association,  vice-president  of  the 
British  Gynecological  Society,  and  honorary  fellow 
of  the  Edinburgh  Obstetrical  Society.  He  has  been 
aurgeondn-ebarge  of  the  Hospital  for  the  Women  of 
Maryland  since  1882,  consulting  gynecologist  to  St. 
Agnes  Hospital  since  1870,  and  consulting  surgeon 
to  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  since  it  was  opened  in 
1880.  In  1857  and  1858  he  was  surgeon  in  charge 
of  the  Baltimore  City  Almshouse.  l)r.  Wilson  was 
the  first  to  introduce  the  science  of  gynecology  in 
his  section  of  the  country,  and  for  some  years  was  the 
otdy  gynecologist  in  Baltimore,  there  now  being  over 
thirty.  He  was  the  second  Maryland  surgeon  to 
perform  a successful  ovariotomy;  was  the  first  phy- 
sician in  that  state  to  remove  the  uterine  upiienduges 
by  abdominal  section,  as  well  as  to  perform  the  op- 
eration for  division  of  the  cervia  uteri  (Sims’  ojiem- 
aliou).  He  was  the  second  physician  in  the  world 
to  remove,  by  cutting  into  pieces,  a large  intra- 
uterine fibroid  tumor  filling  tlic  whole  pelvis,  the 
patient  recovering  after  all  other  methods  bad  failed. 
Moreover,  when  performing  this  operation  he  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  previous  operation,  it  not  hav- 
ing been  published.  In  1880  Dr.  Wilson  performed 
alHlomitml  section  with  remarkable  success  in  re- 
moving a living  child  from  the  abdominal  cavity. 
He  has  invent ed  a number  of  surgical  instruments 
for  the  surgery  peculiar  to  women.  His  chief  medi- 
cal papers  are  : " Ovariotomy  during  Pregnancy," 
“The  Hand  asaCuroltein  Post-  Partum  Hemorrhage." 
“ Sub-Sulphate  of  Iron  as  an  Antiseptic  in  the  Sur- 


gery of  the  Pelvis,,"  “ Division  of  the  Orris  back- 
wards in  some  forms  of  Antiflexion  of  the  Uterus 
with  Dysmeuorrhiea  and  Sterility,”  "The  Presi- 
dent’s Annual  Addrcas  before  the  American  Gyne- 
cological Society  in  1889,”  “Foreign  Bodies  left  in 
the  Abdomen  after  Laparotomy,  “Hysterectomy 
with  a new  Clamp  for  Removal  of  Large  Uterine 
T umors,”  “Twin  Pregnancy;  One  Child  in  the  Uterus 
anti  the  Other  in  the  Abdomen,”  “Paquelin’s  Thermo* 
Cautery  with  Wilson’s  Antithermic  Shield,”  “Uterine 
Dilatation  with  a New  Instrument.”  Dr.  Wilson  is 
a fellow  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society,  and  has 
been  an  elder  In  the  Presbyterian  church  nearly 
thirty  years.  In  1858  he  was  married  to  Alicfa 
Brewer  Griffith,  of  Baltimore.  They  have  six  liv- 
ing children  : Dr.  Robert  Tavlor,  Henry  Parke  Cur- 
tis, William  Griffith,  Henrietta  Chauncey,  Alicia 
Brewer  and  Emily  Griffith  Wilson. 

SHAW,  William  Conner,  physician,  was  born 
near  Turtle  Creek,  Allegheny  co.,  Pa.,  Feb.  7, 1840, 
son  of  William  and  Theresa  (Conner)  Shaw,  of 
Scotch  Irish  descent.  His  paternal  ancestors  were 
originally  from  Scotlnnd  and  located  iu  county 
Down,  Ireland,  about  1048.  The  first  American  an- 
cestor, Samuel  Shaw,  married  Surah  Lowry  and 
brought  his  family  to  tiie  New  World  about  1765 
and  settled  in  central  Pennsylvania.  Their  young- 
est sou  David  bought  a farm  in  Allegheny  county 
and  married  Jane  Ekiu,  a native  of  York.  Pa., 
who  lived  to  be  102  years  old.  Their  youngest 
child,  William  Shaw,  married  Theresa,  daughter  of 
Rev.  William  Conner  and  granddaughter  of  Corne- 
lius Conner,  a recruiting  sergeant,  afterwards  major 
in  the  revolutionary  war.  His  father.  Cornelius, 
Sr.,  who  came  from  Virginia  and  married  Eliza  Car- 
roll,  and  two  brothers,  John  and  Thomas,  were  also 
in  the  revolutionary  army.  William  Conner  Shaw 
received  his  early  education  in  the  district  school 
near  his  father's  farm,  and  employed  all  his  time  out 
of  school  working  in  the  fields  or  about  the  barn. 
In  1804  he  was  sent  to  Newell  Institute,  Pittsburgh, 
where  he  prepared  for  the  sophomore  class  of  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson  College. 

He  was  graduated  in  the  class 
of  1809  ns  A.B.,  receiving  the 
A.M.  in  course  iu  1872.  lie  then 
took  up  the  study  of  medicine 
and  was  graduated  from  Belle- 
vue Hospital  Medical  College  as 
M.D.  in  1872.  He  then  stud- 
ied witli  Dr.  Howe  of  New  York 
city,  entered  the  competitive 
examination  for  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital, and  entered  the  hospital 
as  provisional  junior  assistant  in 
October,  1872.  He  also  served 
as  ambulance  surgeon  and  fever 
examiner.  At  the  end  of  six 
months  lie  was  assigned  per- 
manently to  the  second  surgi- 
cal division.  While  house  sur- 
geon he  was  appointed  clinical  as- 
sistant to  Dr.  Stephen  Smith,  which  position  he  re- 
signed at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service  at  the 
hospital,  Oct.  1,  1874.  He,  then  opened  nu  office  iu 
Pittsburg.  Pa.,  and  met  with  more  than  ordinary 
success.  Dr.  Shaw  has  been  called  as  an  expert  in 
numerous  medico  legal  cases  of  more  or  less  celebrity. 
From  1876  to  1 882  ho  was  physician  to  the  Pittsburg 
Free  Disjiensarv  and  was  made  a life  member  of  the 
institution.  From  1876  to  1887  he  was  physician 
and  surgeon  to  the  Mercy  Hospital.  He  has  been 
surgeon  to  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Pennsylvania, 
Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis  Railroads,  lie  is  a trustee, 
physician  and  obstetrician  to  Bethesda  Home,  chief 
medical  examiner  for  the  Equitable  Life  Insurance 
Society,  as  well  as  of  other  life  and  accident  companies. 
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He  is  president  of  the  Pittsburg  Medical  Library 
Association  and  a member  of  the  local,  state,  and 
and  national  medical  associations,  and  of  theScotch- 
Irish  Association  of  America,  and  also  of  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania.  On  Nov.  1,  1877,  I)r.  Shaw  was 
married  to  Martha,  daughter  of  J.  C.  Lewis,  a son 
of  George  Lewis,  a Welshman,  who  built  tlu*  first 
rolling -mill  in  western  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Shaw 
is  ruling  elder  of  the  First  United  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Pittsburg,  and  is  a member  of  the  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means  of  the  general  assembly  of 
that  church. 

PA&UIN,  Paul,  physician,  was  born  at  St. 
Andrews,  ArgenteuU,  Canada,  in  1880,  son  of  Ju- 
lien  Paquin,  a farmer  of  French  origin  but  a native 
of  Canada.  The  son's  mother-tongue  was  French. 
Tie  was  raised  on  the  farm  and  attended  French  and 
English  schools.  He  was  eutered  at  Bourget  College, 
Rlgaud,  but  ou  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1875,  be 
was  obliged  to  leave  college  and  earn  a livelihood 
for  his  mother  and  six  brothers  and  sisters,  work- 
ing on  the  farm  left  by  Ills  father.  This  he  suc- 
ceeded iu  doing,  and  In  the  meantime,  keeping  up 
his  studies  as  best  he  could,  he  was  finally  aide  to 
leave  the  care  of  the  farm  to  younger  brothers  and 
take  a course  in  comparative  medicine  at  the  McGill 
University,  Montreal,  from  which  he  was  graduated 
in  1881.  He  had  also  the  advantages  of  I'&ole  de 
Medicine  el  de  C/iirurgie,  Mon- 
treal, the  Medical  department  of 
the  University  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, affiliated  with  the  Missouri 
Medical  College,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
between  1878  and  1887,  and  had 
studied  human  and  compara- 
tive medicine,  taken  special 
laboratory  courses,  and  pur- 
sued investigations  in  histology, 
physiology,  hygiene,  and  bacteri- 
ology. The  University  of  the 
.Stale  of  Missouri  and  the  Missouri 
Medical  College  jointly  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of  M.D. 
He  then  pursued  s|>ecinl  cour- 
ses alCorniluud  Kanvier’s  labora- 
tory of  pathology,  Paris  Medical 
School,  And  at  the  conferences  of 
Pasteur's  Institute,  Paris,  on  pa- 
thology and  bacteriology,  where 
he  was  sent  by  the  University  of  the  state  of  Missouri 
in  1888,  shortly  after  Pasteur's  announcement  of 
his  inoculation  against  hydrophobia.  Dr.  Paquin 
founded  and  was  the  first  director  of  ihe  laboratories 


of  pathology  and  hygiene  in  tlu;  Missouri  State  Uni- 
versity before  the  buildings  were  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1892.  In  connection  with  this  institution  he  es- 
tablished ‘‘The  Bacteriological  World,”  the  first 
journal  in  the  English  language  devoted  exclusively 
to  bacteriology,  also  the  vaccine  laboratory  of  the 
university,  which  has  since  liecomo  private  prop, 
erty  under  the  name  of  Mu*  Paquin  Vaccine  Labo- 
ratory. He  is  the  author  of  “ The  Supreme  Passions 
of  Man,”  a physiological  and  psychological  study  of 
certain  attributes  of  human  nature:  '‘The  Micro- 
scopical Diagnosis  of  Tuberculosis,”  a manual  for 
the  analytical  diagnosis  of  consumption;  "The 
Basis  of  Character  and  the  Diseases  of  Personality,” 
a monograph  which  has  cmisnl  profound  discussion 
in  its  views  of  the  causes  of  crime  and  the  treatment 
of  criminals.  Dr.  Paul  Paquin  was  the  first  to  ni»- 
ply  the  serum  therapy  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculo- 
sis (pulmonary  and  general  consumption).  His  ex- 
periments and  researches  on  consumption  ticgan  at 
the  State  University  of  Missouri  in  1889,  and  the 
results  thereof  attracted  universal  attention  in  Janu- 
ary, 1895,  when  he  brought  before  the  St.  Louis 
Medical  Society  several  cases  of  consumption 


which  had  been  in  the  third  (last)  stage,  some  of 
them  bed-ridden,  and  had  then  seemed  cured.  Dr. 
Paquin  is  considered  the  discoverer  of  the  technique 
to  immunize  and  apply  the  blood  serum  of  the  horse 
in  consumption. 

JAY,  John  Clarkson,  physician,  was  born  in 
New  York  city,  Sept.  11,  1808,  son  of  Peter  Augus- 
tus Jay,  lawyer  (set;  Vol.  III.,  462),  and  grandson  of 
John  Jay.  U.  8.  chief-justice  (see  Vol.  I.,  20).  He 
was  educated  in  the  best  preparatory  schools  of  his 
native  city,  and  was  graduated  from  Columbia  Col- 
lege with  the  clnss  of  1827,  and  from  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  1831.  aud  served  the 
ustinl  time  in  the  New  York  Hospital.  Besides  his 
medical  practice,  Dr.  Jay  was  well  known  in  the 
scientific  world  as  a s|>ecialist  in  conchology,  and  his 
collection  of  shells  was  at  the  time  the  most  noted 
iu  the  United  Slates ; and  with  his  costly  library 
on  the  subject,  was  subsequently  purchased  by 
Catharine  Wolf,  nnd  presented  to  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  where  it  is  known  as 
the  Jay  collection.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  afterward  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Science,  being  elected  a fellow  in 
1882,  ami  he  was  its  librarian  in  1888,  and  its  treas- 
urer from  1836  to  1843.  He  also,  as  a member  of 
the  purchasing  committee,  purchased  at  auction  in 
1835  the  lot  (25 x 100  ft.),  on  the  west  side  of  Broad- 
way, near  Prince  street,  for  $11,090,  and  an  adjoin- 
ing lot  nt  private  sale,  for  a like  sum.  He  also 
obtained  n loan  of  $25,000,  which  enabled  the  society 
to  erect  their  lycenm  building.  He  was  the  leading 
spirit  in  the  enterprise,  and  the  building  erected  was 
the  largest  for  its  purpose  in  the  United  States — far 
more  commodious  than  that  occupied  by  its  older 
sister  society  in  Philadelphia.  The  property  was 
subsequently  sold  by  the  society  in  a commercial 
crises  for  $87,000.  and  was  sold  liv  the  owners  in 
1867  for  $200,000,  justifying  Dr.  Jay's  forecast  as 
to  the  ultimate  value  of  the  property  as  an  invest- 
ment. He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club;  from  1859  to  1880  a trustee  of  Colum- 
bia College;  one  of  the  early  presidents  of  the  old 
New  York  Club;  and  one  of  t lie  early  members  of 
the  Union  League  Club.  He  was  married  in  1831 
to  Laura,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Prime,  a well  known 
banker,  and  shortly  after  his  marriage  lie  gave  up 
his  medical  practice  nnd  engaged  in  the  lianking 
business  for  a short  time.  Upon  the  death  of  Ins 
father,  in  1842.  the  country  seat  at  Rye,  N.  Y.,  em- 
bracing over  400  acres  of  laud,  became  the  property 
of  Dr.  Jay,  and  be  retired  from  business  life  in  the 
city  and  took  up  his  residence  on  the  estate  early  in 
1843.  During  his  more  vigorous  years  Dr.  Jay  was 
much  interested  in  aquatic  sports,  and  was  the  owner 
of  the  famous  yacht  Coquille.  Dr.  Jav is  the  author 
of  “ Catalogue  of  Recent  Shells  ” (1835);  "Descrip- 
tions of  New  and  Rare  Shells, "and  of  later  revisions 
of  his  catalogue,  in  which  he  enumerated  about 
U.OoO  well-marked  varieties,  and  about  7,000  well- 
established  species.  He  wrote  an  article  which  was 
made  the  government  report  on  the  shells  collected 
bv  the  expedition  of  Com.  Perry  to  Japan  in 
J&53-54,  and  placed  in  I lie  Jav  collection  among  the 
treasures  of  the  Natural  History  Museum.  His 
son,  John  Clarkson  Jay,  Jr.,  is  a well  known 
physician  of  New  York  city.  He  died  at  his  borne, 
•‘five,”  at  Rye,  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  15, 
1891. 

JAY,  John  Clarkson,  physician,  was  born  at 
Rye,  N.  Y..  Oct.  20,  1844,  the  son  of  John  Clarkson 
Jav  and  Laura  Prime,  and  great-grandson  of  the 
celebrated  Chief-Justice  John  Jay.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Dudley’s  School,  Northampton.  Mass.,  at 
Oharlier's  French  Institute,  and  at  Columbia  College 
Grammar  School.  He  entered  the  collegiate  depart- 
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ment  of  Columbia  in  the  class  of  1865,  but  left  at 
the  end  of  the  freshman  year  (standing  sixth  in  his 
class)  to  enter  the  medical  department  of  the  College 
of  Phyaiciaus  and  Surgeons,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1865.  He  served  in  the  armv  during  the 
civil  war  ; was  acting  assistant  surgeon,  tl.  8.  army, 
1864-65  ; serving  at  the  Armory  Square  U.  8.  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C..  and  also  at  the 
Sedgwick  U.  S.  Army  General  Hospital,  New  Or- 
leans. For  several  years  he  served  as  attending  phy- 
sician at  the  New  York  Dispensary,  and  contributed 
greatly  to  the  founding  of  the  New  York  Free  Dis- 
pensary for  sick  children,  and  is  now  ^ 1891)  and  has 
been  for  a number  of  years  attending  physician  to 
the  out-patient  department  of  the  New  York  Hos- 

[lital,  and  for  nine  years  past  has  been  a vestryman 
n the  Church  of  the  Heavenly  Rest.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  aisle  committee,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  inauguration 
of  George  Washington,  held  in  New  York  city,  May, 
1889.  He  has  been  successfully  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  medicine  in  New  York  since  1868,  and 
has  contributed  valuable  articles  at  various  times  to 
medical  literature.  Ho  is  proficient  in  the  French 
and  German  languages,  and  has  several  times  been 
abroad.  Since  l»7l  be  has  been  a member  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  the  City  and  County  of  New 
York,  a member  of  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
Revolution,  a member  of  t he  Colonial  Society,  etc. 
Ou  Dec.  12.  1872,  lie  married  Harriette  Arnold  Vin- 
ton, daughter  of  Maj. -Gen.  David  Vintou,  U.  S. army. 

SENN,  Nicholas,  physician,  was  born  at  Bucbs, 
canton  of  St.  Gall,  Switzerland,  Oct.  81,  1844.  He 
emigrated  with  his  parents  to  America  when  nine 
years  old,  settlingat  Ashford,  Fond  du  Lac  co.,  Wis. 
Ho  was  educated  at  the  Fond  du  Lac  grammar  school, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1864,  with  high 
honor.  He  then  taught  sctuxil  for  three  years,  at 
the  same  time  attending  lectures  at  the  Chicago  Med- 
ical College.  He  was  graduated  from  there  in  1868, 
winning  first  prize  in  the  graduating  thesis. thesubject 
being:  “ Modus Operandi  of  Digitalis  Purpurea.”  For 
one  and  a half  vears  he  served  as  house  physician  in 
Cook  County  Hospital,  subsequently  practicing  medi- 
cine for  fivo  years  in  Fond  tin  Lac  count  v.  Wis.  In 
1874  he  took  up  a permanent  residence  in  Milwaukee. 
In  1878  he  visited  Europe,  to  attend  a course  of  lec- 
tures at  the  University  of  Munich,  receiving  at  grad- 
uation the  degree  of  Magna  sun  Lauda , after  which  he 
visited  several  noted  universities  lu  Europe,  return- 
ing to  Milwaukee  in  the  fall  of  1878.  In  1874  he 
had  been  appointed  attending  surgeon  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Hospital,  which  position  he  held  for  many 
years.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  surgery  in 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Chicago 
in  1884,  serving  three  years  in  that  capacity.  He 
was  elected  professor  of  principles  of  surgery  and 
surgical  pathology  in  the  Rush  Medical  College  of 
Chicago  in  1887,  and  of  practical  and  clinical  sur- 

fery  in  1890;  also  professor  of  surgery  in  the  Chicago 
’oliclinic.  He  is  attending  surgeon  of  the  Presby- 
terian Hospital,  and  surgeon-in-charge  at  St.  Joseph's 
Hospital.  He  is  an  honorary  fellow  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia;  permanent  member 
of  the  German  Congress  of  Surgeons;  honorary 
member  of  La  Academic  de  Medicine  de  Mexico;  of 
the  D.  Hayes  Agnew  Surgical  Society,  in  Philadel- 
phia; of  the  Ohio  Smte  Medical  Society:  of  the  Min- 
nesota State  Medical  Society;  corresponding  member 
of  the  Harvcian  Society,  Loudon;  member  of  the 
American  Surgical  Association;  of  the  American 
Medical  Association;  of  the  British  Medical  Asso- 
ciation: of  the  Illinois  State  Medical  Society;  Chi- 
cago Medical  Society  (of  which  be  is  president  at 
the  present  time);  of  the  Hraiimrd  Medical  Society; 
the  Vercin  Deutschcr  vErzte,  in  Milwaukee;  ami  of 


the  Association  of  Military  Surgeons  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  appointed  surgeon-general  of  Wis- 
consin by  Gov.  Peck  in  1890.  and  now  holds  the 
same  position  in  Illinois  under  Gov.  Altgeld.  Dr. 
Senn  has  written  largely  on  surgery  and  medicine, 
ids  subjects  being  the  "result  of  his  own  original 
investigation  and  practice.  Among  his  best  known 
publications  are  : '*  The  Surgical  Bacteriology,  ” 
which  lias  been  translated  into  the  French,  Italian, 
and  Polish  languages;  “Intestinal  Surgery,”  trans- 
lated into  German;  “ Experimental  Surgery,”  treat- 
ing of  his  own  original  experience;  “Principles  of 
Surgery,”  a text-book  for  students  and  practitioners; 
“ Tuberculosis  of  Rones  and  Joints;”  and  a “ Syllabus 
of  Surgery.”  He  has,  perhaps,  the  largest  private 
medical  library  in  America.  In  1869  Dr.  Senn  was 
married  to  Aurelia  Millhouser  of  La  Crosse,  Wis. 

SUTPHEN,  John  Thomas,  physician,  was 
boru  in  Middletown,  O.,  Sept.  29,  1849,  son  of  Carl- 
ton Waldo  Sutphen,  a prosperous  merchant  He 
traces  his  lineage  on  his  father's  side  to  Derrich  J. 
Von  Zutphen,  Ids  first  American  ancestor,  who 
lauded  on  Manhattan  Island  with  Henry  Hudson; 
on  his  mother’s  side  to  Commandant  Carriok,  who 
was  one  of  the  special  officers  of  William  of  Orange, 
lie  was  educated  at  the  public  schood  of  Middle- 
town,  O.,  and  entered  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity. Delaware,  in  1865.  He  left 
college  when  iu  Ids  Junior  year 
und  engaged  as  a clerk  in  a groc- 
ery store,  and  afterwards  as  a 
milling  engineer  in  the  Southern 
Ohio  Coal  Co.  He  began  the 
study  of  medicine  first  with  W. 

D.  Linn,  and  continued  his  stud- 
ies at  Haliiiematm  Medical  Col- 
lege, Philadelphia,  where  lie  was 
graduated  as  M.D.,  March  10, 

1871,  and  at  once  took  up  the 
active  reputation  of  his  profes- 
sion, in  which  he  has  gained  the 
reputation  of  a leading  physician 
and  surgeon  in  the  Miami  Val- 
ley. In  political  faith  I)r.  Sut 
plicn  is  a Republican,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  was  vice-president  of 
the  Republican  League  of  the 
U nlted  States.  Iu  July.  1872,  he 
joined  the  Order  of  Knights  of  Pythias,  filled  all  the 
offices  of  his  subordinate  lodge  and  entered  tbe 
grand  lodge  of  Ohio  in  Mny,  1879,  and  lias  served 
in  several  of  the  more  important  official  positions, 
and  in  1894  was  elected  to  the  office  of  grand  chan- 
cellor over  6.<<9  lodges,  with  56,472  members  in  the 
grand  jurisdiction  of  Ohio.  He  is  a 82°  Mason, 
past  grand  patriarch  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F.,  and  past 
regent  of  the  Royal  Arcanum.  Dr.  Sutphen  served 
for  four  years  as  surgeon  of  the  4th  regiment  O.  N. 
G.,  and  as  health  officer,  and  is  a member  of  the 
school  hoard  of  Middletown.  He  is  a leader  in  all 
things  that  advance  and  better  the  citizens  of  his  na- 
tive city,  preferring  to  he  a leader  in  fraternal  socie- 
ties rather  than  the  politic.nl  world. 

GRAY,  John  F.,  physician,  was  bom  in  Sher- 
burne, Chenango  co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1804.  When  twenty 
years  of  Hge,  he  removed  to  New  York  city,  aud  be- 
came the  pupil  of  Dr.  John  Ward  Francis.  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  appointed  assistant  surgeon  in 
the  navy;  and  as  it  was  necessary  that  lie  should  bo 
a graduate  or  licentiate  in  order  to  hold  this  posi- 
tion, lie  was  accorded  a license-  by  the  County  Med- 
ical Society.  Shortly  afterward  he  was  appointed 
assistant  physician  in  the  New  York  Hospital.  In 
1827,  after  several  years  of  successful  practice,  lie 
became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Gram,  the  pioneer  of 
houueopathy  iu  this  country,  and  through  his  argu- 
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menu,  illustrated  by  cases  from  practice,  lie  became 
a convert  to  the  doctrines  of  Hahnemann.  He  was 
subsequently  a practitioner  of  that  system,  and  en- 
joyed an  extensive  and  lucrative  practice.  He  died 
June  4,  1882. 

WHEATON,  Charles  Augustus,  physician, 
was  boru  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  March  17,  1853,  son  of 
Charles  and  Ellen  Birdseye  Wheaton.  Ilis  father 
was  a prominent  iron  manufacturer  and  an  origiual 
abolitionist,  beinir  a co-laborer  of  Gerrit  Smith.  In 
1858  he  removed  to  Northtield,  Minn.,  where  he 
died  in  1882.  In  1861  the  son  was  brought  to  North- 
field,  Minn.,  where  he  obtained  his  prepuratorv  edu- 
cation at  Carlton  College,  at  tending  until  1870.  Shortly 
after  he  received  an  accidental  gunshot  wound, 
which  confined  him  to  lied  for  five 
months,  and  practically  changed  his 
whole  career.  After  'recovering  lie 
went  to  St.  Paul,  and  obtained  em- 
ployment in  an  express  office,  which 
position  he  held  for  three  3'ears. 
During  this  period  he  spent  his  leis- 
ure time  in  studying  medicine.  In 
the  fall  of  1878  he  entered  the  medi- 
cal department  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, graduating  in  1876.  As  the 
result  of  a competitive  examina- 
tion, lie  was  selected  as  one  of  the 
internes  in  the  Boston  City  Hospi- 
tal, which  position  he  held  eighteen 
mouths.  In  the  spring  of  1877 
Dr.  Wheaton  returned  to  St.  Paul, 
and  took  charge  of  the  extensive 
practice  of  Dr.  J.  II.  Stewart, 
who  iiad  been  elected  to  U.  8.  con- 
gress. In  1879  Dr.  Wheaton  and 
Dr.  Stewart  formed  a partnership,  which  con- 
tinued until  the  death  of  Dr.  Stewart  in  1884.  The 
following  year  Dr.  Wheaton  formed  a partnership 
with  Dr.  McLaren,  which  continued  until  Dec.  1,1893. 
Iu  1877  he  was  appointed  as  instructor  in  anatomy 
aud  clinical  surgery  in  the  St.  Paul  Preparatory 
School  of  Medicine,  and  held  that  position  until  the 
consolidation  of  tlial  school  with  the  Minnesota  Col- 
lege Hospital,  where  he  became  professor  of  clinical 
surgery,  and  served  two  years.  He  was  afterwards 
vice-president  and  professor  of  the  principles  and 
practice  of  surgery  in  the  St.  Paul  Medical  School, 
and  from  the  organization  of  the  medical  department 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota  in  1888  to  the  closing 
of  the  winter  session  of  1893  he  held  the  chair  of  the 
principles  and  practice  of  surgery  aud  clinical  sur- 
gery. Owing  to  increasing  professional  obligations, 
lie  resigned  the  didactic  teaching  in  the  spring  of 
1894,  but  retained  the  clinical  surgery.  Dr.  Wheaton 
is  surgcon-m-chief  of  the  St.  Paul  and  Duluth  Rail- 
road and  consulting  surgeon  to  the  Chicago.  St.  Paul, 
and  Omaha  and  Great  Northern  Railroads,  ami 
consulting  surgeon  of  the  legal  de(uirtment  of  the 
Nickel  Plate  Railroadand  St.  Paul  City  Railway.  Dur- 
ing tlie  first  term  of  Gov.  W.  It.  Merriam's  administra- 
tion Dr.  Wheaton  was  appointed  to  succeed  Dr.  I).  W. 
Hand,  who  died,  as  surgeon-general  of  the. state  of  Min- 
nesota, and  he  was  re-appointed  for  another  term  dur- 
ing Gov.  Merriam's  second  administration.  He  has 
served  as  city  and  county  physician,  and  hIso  health 
officer,  and  succeeded  Dr.  Stewart  on  the  staff  of  St. 
Joseph’s  Hospital,  and  for  the  past  two  years  has 
been  visiting  surgeon  to  the  City  and  fit.  Luke’s 
Hospitals.  Dr.  Wheaton  was  made  a fellow  of  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society  in  1876,  and  of  the 
Minnesota  State  Medical  Society  in  1877.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Ramsay  County  (Minn.)  Society,  and 
was  its  president  in  1884-85.  In  1888  he  was  made 
president  of  the  Minnesota  State  Medical  Society, 
and  president  of  the  Minnesota  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine in  1892.  He  lias  been  a member  of  the  Ameri- 


can Medical  Association  since  1884.  Dr.  Wheaton 
is  a 32nd  degree  Mason,  being  a member  of  the 
Paladin  comiuandery  of  the  Sir  Knights  aud  of  the  An- 
cient ; and  he  accepted  the  Scottish  Rite  for  the  south- 
ern jiirisdisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and  is  also 
a meinlier  of  Osman  Templeof  the  Mystic  Shrine.  He 
isa  member  of  the  St.  Paul  Commercial  Club,  and  a 
number  of  other  social  clubs  of  similar  character. 
I>r.  Wheaton  isa  liberal  but  judicious  supporter  of 
charitable  organizations  of  the  city.  He  lias  valuable 
real  estate  holdings,  und  has  contributed  largely 
towards  the  growth  of  the  city.  Dr.  Wlieatou  is 
one  of  the  leading  surgeons  of  the  Northwest,  aud 
his  whole  professional  career  has  been  most  success- 
ful. In  1879  he  was  married  to  Ursula,  daughter 
of  I)r.  J.  II.  Stewart. 


CHAPMAN,  William  Carroll,  physician 
and  editor,  was  boru  iu  Hartford,  Ky.,  June  17, 
1863.  His  j^nindfallicr,  David  Chapman,  was  the 
first  male  child  horn  in  the  stale  of  Kentucky  south 
of  Green  river,  anil  near  the  present  site  of  Bowling 
Green,  the  house  in  which  he  was  horn  having  been 
built  to  answer  the  purposes  of  u fort,  provided 
with  port-holes  to  aid  the  inmates  in  defending 
themselves  from  the  Iudiaus.  He  died  iu  1884,  at 
the  age  of  ninety-five  years.  The  grandson  was 
educated  in  the  private  schools  of  Hartford  until  he 
was  thirteen  years  old,  when  he  entered  Oecilian 
College,  where  he  attended  until  within  a few 
months  of  his  time  for  graduation,  when  ill  health 
compelled  him  to  forsake  his  studies  and  seek  rest 
and  recuperation.  In  1879  lie  took  up  the  study  of 
medicine  under  Dr.  8.  L.  Berry,  a learned  physician 
of  his  native  town,  and  at  the  same  time  pursued  a 
special  course  in  chemistry,  anatomy,  and  physiology 
at  the  Hartford  College.  He  then  attended  three 
courses  of  lectures  at  the  College  of  Physicians  aud 
Surgeons,  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  was  graduated  an 
M.D.  in  1884.  Upon  graduating,  he  received  the 
appointment  of  assistant  demonstrator  of  chemistry 
iu  the  laboratory  of  the  college,  and  was  also  made 
resident  physician  of  the  Mater- 
nity. During  thesummerof  1888, 
while  vet  a student,  he  was  assist- 
ant iu  the  Charity  Eye  and  Enr 
Hospitul  iu  Baltimore.  Upon  re- 
turning to  Kentucky,  lie  prac- 
ticed medicine  ut  Cecilia,  and  was 
attending  physician  and  surgeon 
to  the  Hardin  County  Almshouse. 

Iu  1885  he  removed  to  Louisville, 
and  continued  his  practice  in  that 
city.  Dr.  Chapman  is  assistant  to 
the  chair  of  clinical  medicine  and 
to  the  chair  of  chemical  physiol- 
ogy in  the  Kentucky  School  of 
Medicine,  secretary  or  tbcpublica 
tion  committee  of  the  Kentucky 
State  Medical  Society,  editor  of 
the  “Medical  Progress,  "secretary 
of  the  Jefferson  County  Medical 
Society,  and  a member  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Medical  Association.  He  is  the  author  of  "Con- 
sumption and  the  Prophylactic  Treatment, ” “Re- 
sorcin as  an  Antipyretic,”  “ The  Toxic  Effect  of  To- 
bacco Vapor,”  and  other  scientific  papers.  He  is 
devoting  special  study  to  the  diseases  of  the  upper 
gnstro-intestinal  tract.  Outside  of  his  professional 
studies.  Dr.  Chapman  has  written  in  both  prose  and 
verse  for  the  current  literary  magazines.  “The 
Severed  Chord.”  “O  Time,”  "In  the  Autumn." 
“ Hyacinthus/’and  “ Under  the  Linden  “have  given 
him  more  than  a local  reputation. 

HANRAHAN,  John  David,  physician,  was 
born  in  Iiatbkoalc,  county  Limerick.  Ireland,  Jan. 
18,  1844,  sou  of  Juities  and  Ellen  (O'Connor)  Han- 
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rahan.  His  father  removed  with  his  family  to  New 
York  city  iu  1830,  where  the  son  became  a pupil  of 
the  public  school  and  the  Free  Academy.  He  then 
entered  the  New  York  Medical  University,  where 
his  studies  were  interrupted  in  1861  by  his*  entering 
the  U.  S.  navy  as  assistant  surgeon.  ’lie  served  in 
the  Potomac  flotilla  until  Aug.  23,  1863,  when  the 
vessel  on  which  he  was  serving  was  captured,  and 
all  on  board  made  prisoners.  After  six  weeks’  im- 
prisonment in  Richmond  he  was  paroled.  While  a 
paroled  prisoner  in  Washington  he  attended  a course 
of  lectures  at  the  medical  department  of  the  George- 
town University.  Iu  1864  lie  was  exchanged,  and 
ordered  to  duty  iu  the  North  Atlantic  squadron, 
where  he  served  until  discharged  in  July,  1863.  He 
received  his  diploma  from  the  medical  department 
of  the  New  York  University 
in  1867,  and  practiced  in  New 
York  city  until  the  spring  of 
1869.  when  he  removed  to  Rut- 
land, Vt..  and  built  up  an  ex- 
tensive practice.  Outside  of 
his  professional  duties  Dr.  llan- 
rahan  has  been  comity  com- 
missioner, trustee  of  the  village 
of  Rutland,  as  well  as  the  presi- 
dent of  the  board,  and  village 
president.  He  was  appointed 
president  of  the  Rutland  coun- 
ty pension  hoard  in  1885  bv 
President  Cleveland.  Presi- 
dent Harrison  continued  him 
iu  office.  He  resigned  in  1898 
to  accept  the  post  mastership 
of  Rutland  by  appointment 
from  President  Cleveland. 
I>r.  Hanrahnn  is  a strong 
Irish  nationalist,  a potential  factor  iu  the  Rutland 
Land  League,  and  a delegate  to  all  the  national  con- 
ventions. He  has  served  as  chairman  of  the  Rutland 
county  Democratic  committee,  and  as  a member  of 
the  state  committee.  He  was  a delegate  to  the 
Democratic  national  conventions  of  1884  and  1888, 
and  chairman  of  the  delegation  in  1892.  Dr.  Han- 
ralian  is  a member  of  the  local  G.  A.  It.  post,  and 
has  served  on  the  staffs  of  Commanders  in-cliief 


Veazey,  Palmer,  atuLWeissert.  and  has  been  med- 
ical director  of  the  department  of  Vermont.  He  is 
director  of  the  Rutland  Hospital,  and  consulting 
surgeon  of  the  Fanny  Allen  Hospital  (Hotel  Dieu), 
Winooski,  Vt.  In  his  religious  croed’he  is  a Roman 
Catholic,  worshiping  with  the  congregation  of  St. 
Peter’s  iu  Rutland.  Dr.  Hanruhan  was  married 
Fch.  12,  1870.  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Bernard  and 
Elizabeth  (Halpin)  Riley,  of  WlUingford.  She  died 
in  April,  1882.  On  Oct.  81,  1888,  he  was  married  to 
Frances,  daughter  of  Dr.  John  and  Mary  (Hughes) 
Keenan,  of  Rutland.  There  have  been  six  children 
horn  as  a result  of  the  second  marriage. 


HORNER,  William  Edmonds,  physician, 
was  bom  in' Warrenton,  Va.,  June  3.  1793.  He  was 
a grandson  of  Roliert  Horner,  who  emigrated  from 
England  to  America  and  settled  in  Marvlaud  before 
the  revolution.  He  received  his  education  at  a pri- 
vate school  and  subsequently  studied  medicine,  and 
was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1814.  He  served  ns  assistant  surgeon  in  tlie  war 
of  1812,  and  was  stationed  most  of  the  time  at  Buf- 
falo, where  he  witnessed  considerable  military 
service,  of  which  he  published  an  account  soon  after 
he  resigned  in  1815.  He  was  appointed  prosector 
of  anatomy  under  Wistnn  in  1815.  Iu  1819  he  was 
made  adjunct  professor  under  Dr.  Philip  Pby- 
sick,  and  at  the  resigation  of  I)r.  Physick  lie  was 
elected  to  the  chair  of  anatomy,  which  position  he 
held  until  his  death.  His  first  work,  the  “ American 


Dissector,”  was  published  soon  after  he  was  made 
adjunct  professor  to  Dr.  Pbvsick.  This  was  fol- 
lowed in  1826  by  his  “Special  Anatomy  and  Histol- 
ogy,” the  result  of  his  personal  researches  in  micro- 
scopical anatomy.  A full  description  is  given  in 
this  work  of  the  tensor  tarsi  muscle,  which  lie 
claimed  to  have  flrst  noticed,  but  which  had  really 
been  described  as  early  as  1822  by  Rosemnhller  of 
Germany.  In  1839  he  ioined  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  aud  two  years  later  founded  St.  Joseph’s 
Hospital,  to  which  he  bequeathed  his  valuable  libra- 
ry. During  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1882  he  was  a 

f imminent  member  of  the  Philadelphia  city  sanitary 
•oard,  and  on  account  of  the  important  services  he 
rendered,  the  citizens  presented  him  with  a silver 
pitcher.  His  work,  " Pathological  AnHtomy,”is  valu- 
able on  account  of  the  elaborate  descriptions  it  con- 
tains of  the  changes  which  take  jilace  in  the  mucous 
crypts  of  the  bowels  in  Asiatic  cholera.  Short- 
ly before  he  died  he  published,  in  conjunction  with 
liis  son-in-law.  Dr.  IIcnry  H.  Smith,  nn  “ Anatom- 
ical Atlas.”  Besides  his  numerous  contributions  to 
medical  literature,  he  left  at  his  death  a number  of 
manuscripts  on  these  logical  and  literary  subjects. 
He  was  the  most  accomplished  anatomist  America 
ever  produced.  He  willed  his  fine  anatomical  col- 
lections, worth  $2. OttO.  to  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  it  is  contained  iu  the  Horner  ami  Win- 
ter Museum.  He  died  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March 
13,  1858. 

JAMISON,  Alcinous  Berton,  physician,  was 
bom  at  Wooster,  O.,  Sept.  1,  1851,  son  of  O.  E. 
Jamison,  a prominent  farmer  of  Allen  county,  Ind. 
His  first  American  ancestor,  David  Jamison,  emi- 
grated from  Scotlnnd,  and  located  in  Delaware  be- 
fore the  revolutionary  war.  He  served  seven  rears 
under  Washington,  and  his  stone  residence  in  Dela- 
ware was  uscsl  bv  Washington  ns  a storehouse  for 
army  supplies.  1 1 is  son,  Richard  Jamison,  served 
under  Anthony  WByne  in  the  war  with  the  Indians 
iu  Ohio  and  Indiana.  Ills  mother  was  Ann,  daugh- 
ter of  James  Springer.  Her  first 
American  ancestor,  Christopher 
Springer,  came  from  Sweden  in  the 
colonial  days,  and  purchased  a large 
tract  of  land  in  Delaware,  which 
lie  leased  to  tenants  oil  leases  of 
ninety-nine  years.  He  was  a noble- 
man of  great  wealth,  nml  returned 
to  Sweden,  the  land  descending  to 
his  eldest  sou  Car),  the  father  of 
James.  On  pnrt  of  this  tract  the 
City  of  Wilmington  was  built. 

Alcinous  was  educated  primarily 
at.  the  district  school,  supplement- 
ed with  a course  at  Fort  Wayne 
College  and  the  Indiana  State 
Normal  School.  lie  was  gradu- 
ated in  medicine  from  Fort  Wayne 
College  of  Medicine  in  1878.  1 1 is 
first  years  were  devoted  to  general 
practice,  first  at  Portland,  lud.,  1877,  from  which 
place  he  removed  in  1878  to  Decatur,  Ind.,  in 
1882  to  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  in  1883  to  Detroit, 
Mich.,  and  in  1885  to  New  York  city,  where  he  prac- 
tices  as  specialist  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the 
anus  and  rectum.  lie  published  in  1892  a treatise, 
“ The  Anus tuid  Rectum,  their  Physiology,  Anatomy, 
and  Pathology,'* which  hi  three  years  passed  through 
three  editions.  In  his  specialty  he  has  invented 
many  instruments  and  appliances  for  his  own  use, 
some  of  which  he  has  patented.  Dr.  Jamison  was 
married  June  17,  1891,  to  Mary  Ernestine,  daughter 
of  Xavier  and  Althea  (Keyser)  Schmid.  Her  fa- 
ther emigrated  from  Switzerland,  and  was  a pros- 
perous New  York  merchant.  Her  maternal  grand- 
father, Ernest  Keyser,  served  in  the  war  of  1812, 
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and  was  one  of  the  few  millionaires  of  his  day. 
In  his  prosperity  he  has  not  forgotten  others,  and  a 
prominent  state  senator  acknowledges  that  he  owes 
ids  present  high  standing  to  help  furnished  by  Dr. 
Jamison,  while  twoaucccssful  physicians  at  least  have 
been  helped  through  college  through  his  lictieficcncc. 

BUTTLER,  Charles  Voorhees,  physician, was 
born  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Jan.  18.  1869,  son 
of  George  Buttler,  a prominent  manufacturer  of  that 
place,  whose  ancestors  came  from 
Portsmouth,  England,  and  whose 
uncle,  George  Buttler,  was  a com- 
modore in  the  English  navy.  He 
is  a great-great  great-grandson  of 
William  Kerr,  who  lived  from  1720 
to  1785,  and  who  was  appointed  en- 
sign in  Heard's  brigade.  New  Jersey 
militia.  June  14,  1776;  in  the  fourth 
battalion,  second  establishment, 
New  Jersey  militia,  Nov.  28, 
1776,  and  in  the  Continental 
army,  Feb.  17,  1777.  through 
whom  he  shows  the  lineage  nec- 
essary to  membership  in  the  Sons 
of  the  Revolution.  Ilis  mother  was 
Harriet  Ann  Voorhees  of  New 
Brunswick,  a descendant  of  the 
Haviland  family  <>f  England.  Her 
ancestors  came  to  this  country  from  Holland,  in 
1620,  and  her  relatives  belong*  to  the  Holland  So- 
ciety, of  New  York.  Dr.  Buttler  received  his  earlier 
education  at  the  high  school  and  Rut  gers  College  of 
New  Brunswick,  and  the  U.  S.  naval  school  at  An- 
napolis, Md.  He  studied  medicine  at  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
aud  was  graduated  Apr.  4,  1893.  The  following 
mouth  he  settled  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  shortly  after- 
ward removing  to  Norwich,  Conn. , where  he  after- 
ward successfully  practiced  his  profession. 

LOMAX,  William,  physician,  was  born  in 
Guildford  county,  N.  C\,  March  15,  1813.  His  an- 
cestors were  among  the  first  who  colonized  Amcricn, 
aud  both  his  greatgrandfathers 
fought  to  confer  upon  it  the  bles- 
sings of  free  government.  His 
father,  Abel  Lomax,  was  of  Eng- 
lish-lrish  descent,  and  his  mother, 
Elizabeth  Smith  Ladd,  wns  of  Eng- 
lish-Welsh  parentage.  When  Wil- 
liam was  hve  years  of  age  the 
family  removed  to  Wayne  county, 
Ind.,  and  settled  on  a tract  of 
wild  land.  As  he  grew  older  lie 
worked  on  the  farm,  aud  attended 
school,  studying  diligently  at 
night,  assisted  by  his  father. 
In  1834  he  became  a student  In 
the  office  of  Joel  Bugg,  M.D., 
Newport,  Ind.,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  he  eutered  Ohio  Col- 
lege ut  Cincinnati.  In  1836  ho 
begun  the  practice  of  medicine, 
in  partnership  with  Dr.  John 
Faster,  remaining  with  him  ten  venrs.  During 
the  years  1847-48  he  attended  lectures  at  the  In- 
dian's Medical  College,  aud  subsequently  entered 
the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  graduating 
in  1850.  He  then  resumed  practice  in  Marion.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  began  enlisting 
volunteers,  and  obtained  the  first  appointment  ever 
issued  by  Gov.  Morton.  He  accompanied  the  12lh 
Indiana  infantry,  and,  ns  far  as  other  duties  would 
permit,  remained  with  it  throughout  the  war,  He  was 
found  to  possess  superior  skill,  and  was  called  to  act 
in  the  capacities  of  surgeon  iu-chief  of  the  division 


and  medical  director  of  the  15th  army  corps.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  Marion.  Dr.  Lomax 
was  a member  of  the  Indiana  .State  Medical  Society, 
and  has  been  identified  with  all  its  history,  having 
been  admitted  at  its  first  annual  meeting,  and  in  1856 
lie  became  its  president.  He  has  devoted  himself  to 
surgery  with  great  enthusiasm,  acquiring  a national 
reputation.  Among  his  most  difficult  operations  is 
included  the  flap  amputation  below  the  knee,  which 
lie  effected  fifteen  years  before  the  earliest  recorded 
operation  of  the  kind.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  a Republican,  and  Free 
Mason,  in  which  society  he  had  taken  all  the  degrees 
conferred  in  this  country.  Dr.  Lomax  died  at  his 
home  in  Marion,  Ind.,  Apr.  27, 1893. 

McGUIRE,  Prank  Augustine,  physician,  was 
born  in  New  York  city,  July  1,  1851.  He  was  the 
Bon  of  James  McGuire,  a native  of  the  north  of  Ire- 
land and  a merchant  of  New 
York,  his  mother  being  the 
daughter  of  Daniel  Joshua  Thom- 
as, a native  of  Wales,  a veteran 
of  the  war  of  1812,  (American 
side)  and  a long  resident  of 
New  Y ork  city.  He  received  his 
early  education  in  De  La  Salle 
Institute  and  Manhattan  Col- 
lege, and  began  the  study  of 
medicine  In  the  University  Medi- 
cal College  of  the  City  of  New 
Y'ork.  from  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated after  a four  years’  course 
in  February,  1877.  He  began 
practice  in  the  city  achieving 
a high  reputation  and  establish- 
ing a lucrative  practice.  He  is 
the  author  of  several  important 
papers,  viz.;  “ Acute  Croupous 
Pneumonia  not  an  Infectious  Disease,”  “Koumiss in 
the  Treatment  of  the  Summer  Diarrhoeas  of  Infancy," 
“ Report  of  the  Third  American  Case  of  Huemodri- 
nsis.or  Bloody  Sweating”  before  the  New  YorkNeuro- 
logical  Society,  and  “Case  of  Tumor  of  the  Corpus 
Callosum.”  He  is  a member  of  the  County  Medical 
Society,  Physicians’  Mutual  Aid  Association.  Med- 
ical! Jurisprudence  and  State  Medicine.  Manhattan 
Medical  and  Surgical,  Liederkranz  and  Linnacan 
Societies,  president  of  the  Celtic  Medical,  ex-pres- 
ident of  the  Metropolitan  Medical,  and  vice-president 
of  the  Westeolong  Park  and  Delaware  River  Asso- 
ciation for  the  preservation  of  game.  He  married 
Emma,  daughter  of  Alexander  Denmark  of  New 
York,  Aug.  16,  1873. 

POST,  Alfred  Charles,  physician,  was  bom  in 
New  York  city,  Jan.  13,  1806.  He  was  the  son  of 
Joel  Post,  an  eminent  merchant,  of  the  old  firm  of 
J.  «fc  J.  Post,  New  York,  and  had  his  count ry-scat 
at  Fairmount,  now  forming  part  of  the  Riverside 
Park,  and  embracing  the  site  of  Gen.  Grant’s  tomb. 
Alfred  was  prepared  for  college  by  tlic  time  he  was 
twelve  years  of  age,  and  did  enter  Columbia  College 
two  years  later,  graduating  in  1822.  His  unde,  Dr. 
Wright  Post,  an  eminent  surgeon,  took  him  into  his 
office  as  a medical  student,  and  he  also  took  a course 
of  instruction  iti  the  College  of  Physicians  aud  Sur- 
geons, at  which  lie  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  in 
1827.  Ho  then  went  to  Europe  to  complete  his 
medical  education,  and  studied  at  Paris,  Berlin,  and 
Edinburgh.  On  returning  in  1829,  he  lxegan  the 
active  practice  of  his  profession  in  New  York,  and 
Continued  in  it  up  to  within  a week  of  his  death, 
lie  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  surgery,  and  as  early 
as  1886  was  made  one  of  the  attending  surgeons  of 
the  New  York  Hospital,  and  later  became  connected 
witli  the  medical  staffs  of  St.  Luke’s  and  the  Presby- 
terian Hospitals.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
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medical  department  of  the  University  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  where  he  held  the  clmir’of  surgery  and 
pathological  anatomy,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
■was  president  of  the  medical  faculty  and  emeritus 
professor  of  clinical  surgery  iu  that  institution.  For 
llftv-oue  years  he  was  connected  with  the  New  York 
Hospital,  where  he  was  consulting  surgeon  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  was  also  consulting  surgeon 
of  the  Woman’s  Hospital.  Had  he  lived,  he  would 
have  l>een  made  one  of  the  board  of  managers  of 
the  New  York  Hospital  in  the  spring  of  1886.  Dr. 
Post  was  a member  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine,  and  its  vice-president  He  was  president 
of  the  Pathological  Society,  and  a member  of  the 
county  and  state  medical  societies  of  New  York, 
and  of  many  foreign  societies.  In  1872  he  received 
the  degree  of  LL.  I),  from  the  University  of  the  City 
of  New  York.  He  held  positions  in  a number  of  re- 
ligious and  charitable  organizations,  was  a life-long 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  an  elder  in 
the  Church  of  the  Covenant.  He  was  also  president 
of  the  New  York  Medical  Missionary  Association, 
and  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary.  He  was  a physician  and  surgeon  of  a 
deservedly  high  character  and  wide  reputation.  I)r. 
Post  was  an  able  writer  ou  professional  subjects,  and 
contributed  to  the  transactions  of  the  medical  socie- 
ties many  valuable  papers.  An  important  work  of 
his,  published  in  New  York  in  1840,  was  on  "Stra- 
bismus and  Stammering.”  He  was  the  first  man  in 
the  United  States  to  operate  for  stammering,  and 
iie  devised  a new  method  of  performing  bi-lateral 
lithotomy.  He  possessed  great  mechanical  ingenu- 
ity and  inventive  talent,  and  devised  a number  of 
valuable  instruments  and  appliances  for  surgical  use. 
During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  greatly  in- 
terested  in  plastic  surgery,  and  made  reports  of 
mauy  important  operations  of  his  own  in  that  line. 
I)r.  Post  married,  in  1832,  Harriet,  daughter  of 
Cyrenius  Beers,  whom  lie  survived  nearly  nine 
years.  One  of  Ilia  sons,  George  E.  Post,  of  the 
Presbyterian  mission  at  Bevrut,  Syria,  became  a 
distinguished  surgeon.  Dr.  Post  died  in  Now  York, 
Feb.  7.  1880. 

SCHOONOVER,  Warren,  physician,  was  born 
in  Houesdale,  Pa.,  Feb.  17,  1888.  Ho  is  the  son 
of  Daniel  Schoonover,  Ilonesdalc,  and  is  descended 
from  the  first  settlers  of  Wayne  county,  Pa.  After  re- 
ceiving his  early  education  in 
the  schools  of  his  native  town, 
lie  entered  Union  College,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  In  1804. 
During  the  interims  of  study 
he  engaged  in  teaching  and 
farming,  hut  having  a great  in- 
clination for  the  medical  pro- 
fession he  went  to  New  York 
and  entered  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons,  from  which 
institution  lie  was  graduated  in 
1807,  and  the  following  year 
he  began  practice  in  New  York 
city.  After  graduating  in  med- 
icine he  was  appointed  house- 
physicinn  to  the  Charily  Hos- 
pital, New  York,  in  which  insti- 
tution lie  served  a term  of  eight- 
een months.  He  was  appointed 
house  physician  and  secretary  of  the  board  of  man- 
agers of  the  North-Eastern  Dispensary  in  187;},  which 
position  lie  still  holds.  Dr.  Schoonover  has  contrib- 
uted a number  of  reports  of  special  cases  and  several 
important  papers  to  the  medical  press,  which  have 
given  him  a high  reputation  in  the  profession,  and 
secured  for  him  a large  practice.  He  is  a member 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine  and  of  the 
American  Medical  Association;  he  is  also  a member 
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of  the  New  York  County  Medical  Association,  and 
the  New  York  Physicians’  Mutual  Aid  Association. 
In  1870  lie  married*  Amanda  M.  Mat  hew  son  of  New 
York  citv. 

BENTLEY,  Edwin,  physician,  was  bom  in  New 
London  county,  Conn.,  July  3. 1824,  son  of  George  W. 
Bentley.  He  was  educated  at  public  school  and  by 
private  tutors,  and  was  gradu- 
ated an  M.D.  In  1848.  He  prac- 
tised his  profession  in  Norwich, 

Conn.,  with  marked  success. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war 
in  1801  lie  was  mustered  into 
service  as  assistant  surgeon,  4th 
Connecticut  infantry,  June  0, 

1801.  He  was  appointed  sur- 
geon U.  S.  volunteers,  Sep.  4, 

1801,  and  honorably  mustered 
out  Jan.  4,  1860.  lie  received 
the  brevet  of  lieutenant -colonel 
March  13,  1805,  for  faithfulness 
and  meritorious  service  during 
the  war.  He  served  in  the  army 
of  the  Potomac  in  Fitz-.Jolm 
l’orter'sili  vision,  until  thcaulumn 
of  1802;  was  in  charge  of  the 
general  hospital  at  Alexandria, 

Va.,  being  subsequently  made  superintendent  of  hos- 
pitals at  that  place,  to  April,  1800;  wus  post-surgeon 
at  Bussell  barracks,  I).  C.,  until  mustered  out  ot  the 
volunteer  service;  was  appointed  assistant  surgeon. 
U.  S.  A.,  Feb.  8,  1800.  service  being  continuous  from 
the  volunteer  to  the  regular;  made  captain  and  assist- 
ant surgeon,  July  28,  1800:  and  major  and  surgeon, 
July  12,  1879.  Ho  was  on  duty  at  Bussell  barracks, 
D.C.,  to  December,  1808;  at  Lincoln  barracks,  D.  C., 
to  April.  1809 ; then  ns  post-surgeon  at  Point  San 
Jose,  Cal.,  to  January,  1871;  from  Apr.  17, 18?3,with 
batteries  B.,  (*.,  and  G.,  4th  artillery,  on  the  Modoc 
cx|>cditiou  and  at  the  headquarters  of  Gen,  Gillem, 
on  the  south  side  of  Yulalake,  transporting  wounded 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  w ar  from  the  field  hospital,  of 
which  he  was  in  charge  and  Fort  Klamath,  Ore. 
He  rejoined  his  proper  station  at  Point  San  Jose, 
whore  he  remained  post-surgeon  until  1874;  and  was 
on  duty  at  Alcatraz  island  at  the  presidio  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  and  at  Camp  Bidwell,  Cal.  In  February, 
1875,  he  was  appointed  recorder  of  the  medical  ex- 
amining board  and  attending  surgeon  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.  In  1876  he  was  on  leave  of  absence  to 
enable  bim  to  study  mental  diseases  and  morbid  anat- 
omy of  the  nervous  sys  tem,  being  superintendent  of 
the  Napa  Insane  Asylum,  California.  In  February, 
1877, he  was  on  duty  with  thelGth  infantry, at  New  Or- 
leans, Iji.,  where,  finding  an  epidemic  of  small  pox 
producing  much  alarm  among  the  troops  of  the  com- 
mand, be  established  a pest  hospital,  by  order  of  the 
commanding  general.  For  his  success  in  its  manage- 
ment lie  received  a special  letter  of  commendation 
from  the  medical  director  of  the  department.  In  1877 
he  was  on  duty  as  post-surgeon  at  Little  Iiock  bar- 
racks ; on  duty  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  labor 
strikes ; and  was  medical  director  of  the  department 
of  Arkansas.  In  1884  he  was  post-surgeon  at  Fort 
(’lark,  Tex.,  and  post-surgeon  at  Fort  Brown, Tex.,  in 
1880;  being  retired  July  3,  1888.  He  was  professor  of 
anatomy  in  Pacific  Medical  College,  California,  and 
has  been  professor  of  surgery  in  the  Industrial  Uni- 
versity of  Arkansas  since  its  organization. 


ROBERTSON,  Samuel  Empey,  physician, was 
born  in  Ilollen,  Ontario.  Can.,  June  16,  1800,  the 
oldest  son  of  Samuel  Robertson,  a merchant  and  after- 
wards a private  banker,  who  wasa  native  of  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  ami  emigrated  to  upjwr  Canada  in  1841.  He 
was  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  the  rich  section 
called  the  Queen's  Bush,  in  what  is  now  Western 
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Ontario,  and  liecarae  one  of  the  leading  men  of  that 
part  of  the  Dominion.  He  wait  at  different  times 
mayor  of  Harriston,  reeve  of  the  township  of  Mary- 
borough, and  for  twenty- five  years  a magistrate. 
The  son  was  educated  nt  the  public  school  of  his  na- 
tive town,  Brantford  Collegiate  Institute,  and  at  Tor- 
onto University,  from  the  latter  of  which  he  was 
graduated  in  arts  in  1882.  He  then  eutcred  his 
Father's  banking  house,  but  remained  in  that  busi- 
ness only  one  year,  having  determined  to  follow  the 
medical  profession,  for  which  his  collegiate  course 
in  arts  at  the  Toronto  University  had  been  most 
advantageous  as  a preliminary,  lie  accordingly  re- 
moved to  New  York  and  studied  medicine  at  Belle- 
vue Medical  College,  graduating  in  1880.  He  settled 
in  Newark,  N.  J.;  at  once  began  the  practice  of  his 
profession:  aud  was  for  several  years  attached  to  the 
staff  of  St.  Michael's  Hospital  in  that  city,  Boiug  re- 
markably successful  in  las  work,  he  soon  built  up  a 
largo  and  lucrative  practice  both  in  medicine  and  sur- 
gery, and  took  a high  standing  in  the  profession,  lie 
belongs  10  the  Essex  Count  v District  Medical  Society, 
the  Practitioners'  Club,  and  the  Wednesday  Club,  lie 
has  also  belonged  to  the  Masonic  fraternity  since 
reaching  the  ago  of  twenty-one  years,  of  which  order 
Ids  father  was  a prominent  member,  being  a Royal 
Arch  Mason,  and  holding  prominent  official  iu  the 
order.  In  1882  Dr.  Robertson  was  married  to  Han- 
nah Chandlers,  of  Harriston,  Out.,  and  has  had  three 
children. 

BARCLAY,  Robert,  physician,  was  born  at  8t. 
Louis,  Mo.,  May  8,  1857.  His  father,  David  Robert 
Barclay,  born  iu  Pennsylvania,  author  of  the  well- 
known  “ Barclay's  Digest  ” of  the 
decisions  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Missouri  (St.  Louis,  18(18),  was 
the  eldest  surviving  male  iu  the 
direct  American  line  of  this  an- 
cient and  celebrated  Scotch -En- 
glish family,  retracing  his  lineage 
directly  through  many  generations 
to  Roger  de  Berkeley  of  Berkeley 
Castle,  county  of  Gloucester,  father 
of  Theobald  dc  Berkeley  (born 
1010),  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
Conqueror.  Of  this  line,  John  Bar- 
clay, first,  emigrated  to  America  iu 
1(582.  with  his  brother  David,  who 
died  upon  the  voyage.  Both  were 
brothers  of  Robert,  first  governor 
of  East  Jersey  (1688),  ami  sons  of 
Katharine  Gordon. of  royal  Scotch 
lineage,  uud  David  Barclay  (horn 
1610),  who  was  a colonel  under  Uusiuvus  Aaolphus, 
and  was  afterward  celebrated  among  the  Friends,  or 
Quakers,  as  the  “ Barclay  of  Ury,”  immortalized  in 
verse  by  the  poet  Whittier.  Dr.  Barclay’s  mother, 
Mary  Melinda  Barclay,  vice-president-general  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  (1898),  busi- 
ness manager  of  their  official  organ,  the  “ American 
Monthly  Magazine,”  was  born  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and 
was  tin*  daughter  of  Mary  Thomas,  a Virginian,  and 
Elihu  Hotchkiss  Shepard,  of  Halifax,  Vt..  formerly 
professor  of  languages  in  the  st.  Louis  College,  who, 
when  sixteen  years  old,  served  his  country  at  Sack- 
ett’s  Harbor  and  Queenstown,  nt  Lundy's  T*ane,  and 
afterwards  went  through  thewarof  1812,  and  served 
in  three  campaigns  in  the  Mexican  war  of  184(5,  where 
he  was  a captain.  In  18(54  he  enlisted  in  the  “Old 
Guard.”  He  was  the  original  promoter,  a founder, 
and  first  secretary  of  the  Missouri  Historical  Society; 
aud  was  the  author  of  “Shepard's  History  of  St. 
Louis  and  Missouri  "(1878-1848),  Among  his  ances- 
tors are  Ralph  Shepard,  Malden,  Mass.,  passenger  on 
the  Abigail  in  1(535;  Kenelm,  brother  of  Gov.  Ed- 
ward Winslow  of  Plymouth  and  descendant  of  John 
Winslow,  11400,  emigrant,  it  is  stated,  in  1629,  in  the 
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Mayflower  on  her  second  voyage:  Ellen  Newton, 
passenger  on  the  Ann  in  1628,  who  married,  first, 
John  Adams,  of  the  Fortune,  and  second,  Kenelm 
Winslow;  Peter  Warden  of  Yarmouth,  Mass,  (born 
1568),  who  came  over  liefore  1688;  Elder  Thomas 
King,  who  emigrated  to  America  in  1684-85:  An- 
drew Ihilrympie,  of  the  British  army,  emigrant 
about  1724;  and  others  who  served  in  the  colonial 
and  revolutionary  wars.  The  grandfather  of  Capt. 
Elihu  Shepard  was  closely  related  to  Gen.  Shepard, 
who,  in  1787,  in  Shay’s  Rebellion,  so  gallantly  de- 
fended the  arsenal  at  Springfield,  Mass.  Robert  Bar- 
clay attended  school  in  St.  Louis  until  1870;  afterward 
at  the  Episcopal  High  School,  Alexandria.  Va. , until 
1870.  One  of  the  very  few  of  his  class  admitted  un- 
conditioned. he  entered  Trinity  College,  Hartford. 
Conn.,  in  187(5.  Here,  after  winning  the  first  chemical 
prize,  aud  securing  an  appointment  for  commence- 
ment, he  was  graduated  as  B.  A.  in  i860.  Among  his 
fellow-collegians  be  was  prominent  in  many  popular 
undergraduate  institutions — musical,  literary,  ath- 
letic, etc. ; his  record  as  a pedestrian,  forexample,  hav- 
ing since  remained  unequaled  there.  After  a three 
years’ course  of  study  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons.  New  York,  he  was  graduated  M.D.  iu  1888. 
The  degree  of  M.A.  was  then  conferred  upon  him  by 
Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  August,  1881,  and  of  the  Medical 
Hoeiety  of  the  County  of  New  York,  October,  1888. 
In  December,  1883.  he  was  elected  assistant  aural 
surgeon  of  the  New  York  Eve  and  Ear  Infirmary, 
serving  (with  re-election)  until  October,  1885,  when 
he  resigned  the  position,  upon  removing  from  New 
York  to  St.  Louis.  He  was  licensed  to  practise 
medicine  in  St.  Louis,  Nov.  16,  1885;  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  St.  Louis  Medical  Society,  Dec.  12, 
1885;  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Mistical  Society  in 
1886;  of  the  American  Medical  Association  in  1886; 
of  the  Medico-Chinirgical  Society  of  St.  Louis,  Jan- 
uary. 1888;  of  the  Medical  Association  of  the  State 
of  Missouri,  April,  1888;  of  the  American  Ot ©logi- 
cal Society,  July  16,  1889;  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Railway  Surgeons,  Oct.  26.  1893;  and  of  the 
Southwestern  Association  of  Railway  Surgeons, on  the 
same  date.  By  the  St.  Louis  Medical  Society  lie  was 
appointed  delegate  to  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation iu  1888  and  1893.  His  attention  was  given 
exclusively  to  otology,  aural  surgery,  and  diseases  of 
(he  ear,  ill  which  lie  lias  obtained  an  international 
reputation.  He  was  appointed  aural  surgeon  to  the 
principal  sanitary  institutions  of  St.  Louis.  Although 
declining  an  appointment  as  lecturer  in  medical  col- 
leges, lie  contributed  freely  to  medical  society  pro- 
ceedings and  current  otological  literature.  Of  his 
writings,  the  best  known  are:  *•  Difficulty  of  Opera- 
tion in  tin-  Depth  of  the  Ear  (’anal;  New  Instruments 
for  Surmounting  It,"  “ Acute  and  Chronic  Otitis 
Externa,”  “ Acute  Diseases  of  the  Middle  Ear," 
“Closure of  the  Ear  by  Growths  of  Bone.  Opera- 
tion, Cure;  Three  Cases;”  “The  use  of  the  Paper 
Disc,  Case  Histories;”  “Relation  Between  Diseases 
of  the  Teeth  and  Ears,”  “Abscess  of  the  Brain  in 
its  Relation  to  IuUammation  of  the  Middle  Ear,” 
“The  Whisllo  Signal:  A Pica  for  the  More  Safe 
Management  of  Railroads;”  “Practical  Suggestions 
oil  the  Removal  of  Foreign  Bodies  from  the  Ear.” 
“ Precepts  of  Aural  Practice,  with  Illustrative 
Cases;”  “ Diphtheria  of  the  Ear,”  “ Ear  Affections 
of  Typhoid  Fever,”  “Wax  in  the  Ear,"  " Use  of 
Pyoktunin  in  Ear  Disease,”  “Hearing  Without  the 
Cochlea."  “Facial  Paralysis  with  Ear  Troubles,” 
"The  Standard  of  General  aud  Special  Practice  of 
Medicine,"  “Abscess  of  the  Middle  Ear,”  “For- 
eign Bodies  in  the  Ext.  Aud.  Canal,”  "Noises  in 
the  Head  and  Ears,"  “Aural  Polypi,”  “ Disques 
cu  Papier,"  " Behavior  of  the  Ear  in  Fracture  of  the 
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Base  of  the  Skull,”  “ How  to  Cure  the  Profound 
Deafncssof  Chronic  Aural  Catarrh,”  “ Rupture  of  the 
Drum-Head  by  Blows  upon  the  Ear, "etc.  ' Of  his  in- 
strumental devices,  the  most  noted  are  the  aural  spec- 
ulum, and  the  shaft-and-lmndte  fur  aural  instruments, 
which  facilitate  difficult  and  delicate  operation  in  the 
depth  of  the  car  canal.  In  1886  Dr.  Barclay  married 
Miss  Minnie  G.  Hamilton,  of  Hartford. Conn.  They 
have  three  sons — Robert  Hamilton,  Shepard  Gibson, 
and  McClelland. 

LOVE,  Isaac  Newton,  physician,  was  born 
Sept.  18.  1838,  at  Barry.  Pike  CO.,  111.,  the  youngest 
son  of  Isaac  N ami  Naticv  (January)  Love,  the 
former  having  come  from  old  Virginia,  of  English 
descent,  and  the  latter  from  Kentucky,  of  French 
origin.  The  son  attended  the  schools  of  his  native 
town  ; his  father  having  died  when  the  lad  was  two 
years  old,  and  his  mother  about  ten  years  later,  he 
was  sent  to  St.  Louis  to  become  a member  of  the 
family  of  his  relative.  Dr.  John  T.  Hodgen,  the  lead- 
ing surgeon  of  St.  Louis  for  mauy  years.  He  had 
exceptional  facilities  for  the  study  of  medicine  aud 
surgery,  aud.  with  special  preparation,  commenced 
when  quite  young.  He  was  graduated  in  medicine 
in  1872.  After  a competitive  examination,  he  was 
appointed  assistant  resident  physician  in  the  St.  Louis 
City  Hospital,  where  he  remained  two  years.  Follow- 
ing this  he  served  as  assistant  to  Dr.  Hodgen,  and  was 
associated  in  practice  with  him  for  one  year.  He  was 
apjiointed  city  physician  of  St.  Louis  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Mayor  James  II. 
Britton,  and  served  in  that  Ca- 
pacity one  year.  He  then  en- 
gaged in  private  practice.  In 
1876  he  married  Florence  X.,  a 
daughter  of  Judge  John  F.  Wil- 
liams, (if  Marshall,  Tex.  He 
served  as  adjunct-teacher  in  the 
de|iartmcnt  of  physiology  in 
the  St.  Louts  Medical  College 
for  several  years,  during  which 
time  his  private  practice  grew 
steadily.  The  department  of 
diseases  of  children  in  St.  Louis 
seemed  to  have  been  unrepre- 
sented, and  lie  determined  to 
devote  himself  to  a special  study 
of  the  department.  Ilis  prac- 
tice lias  been  for  years  largely 
among  children,  and  he  lias 
made  a reputation  at  home  and  abroad  ; in  the  former 
lield  by  his  work  and  in  the  latter  through  his  con- 
tributions to  the  literature  of  the  profession.  He 

has  been  since  its  incorporation  professor  of  clinical 

medicine  and  diseases  of  children  in  the  Marion  Sims 
College  of  Medicine.  For  a number  of  years  he 
was  also  a contributor  to  the  medical  journals  of  the 
country,  and  an  associate  editor  upon  several.  In 
1890,  having  been  elected  president  of  the  American 
Medical  Editors’  Association,  he  determined  tocstab- 
lish  a journal  of  his  own,  and  the  first  number  of  the 
“ Medical  Mirror,”  of  St.  Louis,  was  issued  in  Janu- 
ary, 1890.  Dr.  Love  is  consulting  physician  to  the 
City  and  Female  Hospitals  of  St.  Lotus,  and  is  one 
of  the  attending  physicians  of  tlicRchckah  Hospital. 
He  is  the  author  or  several  brochures,  notably  one 
entitled.  “Practical  Points  in  the  Management  of 
Some  of  the  Diseases  of  Children.”  He  is  a member 
of  the  American  Medicai  Association,  and  in  1898 
was  elected  vice-president.  In  1887  lie  was  secretary 
of  the  section  on  diseases  of  children  in  the  Ninth 
International  Medical  Congress,  and  the  same  year 
president  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Medical  Associa- 
tion. He  is  a member  of  the  Hedico-Cliirurgicnl 
Society  of  St.  Louis,  aud  the  State  Medical  Society 
of  Missouri,  aud  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  first 
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Pan-American  Medical  Congress,  held  in  September, 
1898,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C.  He  is  also 
a memljer  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  assistant 
secretary-general  of  that  body,  and  honorary  presi- 
dent of  the  section  on  diseases' of  children  in  the  con- 
gress. 

GREEN,  William  Cowan,  physician,  was 
born  at  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  June  12,  1851,  son  of 
James  G.  aud  Caroline  E.  (Cowan)  Green,  both  na- 
tives of  North  Carolina.  His  father  was  a graduate 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  a railroad 
manager.  Both  parents  were  of  Quaker  stock,  and 
gnvc  the  son  a careful  training  and  liberal  education, 
acquired  largely  in  the  lx*st 
schools  of  St.  Louis,  to  which 
city  lie  removed  during  bis  early 
manhood.  He  served  in  the  jun- 
ior reserves  of  the  Confederate 
army  during  the  civil  war,  and 
was  married  in  1878  at  8t.  Louis 
to  Melloua.  daughter  of  Jona- 
than B.  and  Jane  (Smith)  Moul- 
ton. He  was  graduated  at  the 
St.  Louis  Medical  College  in 
1888,  and  commenced  practice 
immediately  afterward  in  that 
city.  He  is  vice-president  of  the 
Ex -Confederate  Home  of  Mis- 
souri for  the  eleventh  congres- 
sional district  and  lias  been  for 
six  years  a member  of  the  board 
of  education,  aud  vice  - presi- 
dent of  the  St.  Louis  public 
library.  I)r.  Green  is  a member  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church;  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation; of  the  St.  Louis  Medical  Society;  aud  oilier 
medical  associations.  He  is  an  occasional  contrib- 
utor to  medical  journals,  and  ranks  as  one  of  the 
leading  physicians  of  St.  Louis. 

BELL,  Theodore  8.,  physician,  was  bom  in 
Kentucky,  iu  1807.  His  early  lKiyliood  was  a mere 
struggle  for  the  means  of  existence,  and  wus  beset  by 
hardships  that  would  have  daunted  a less  indomitable 
spirit.  He  did  not  attend  school  a year  altogether, 
and  lie  had  the  most  meagre  advantages  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  book  knowledge;  but  lie  read  all  the  books 
he  could  procure,  aud  had  an  admirable  mother,  who, 
when  his  day’s  work  was  over,  taught  him  the  rudi- 
ments of  an ’English  education,  and  later,  when  lie 
was  accustomed  to  toil  fourteen  hours  in  theday  as  a 
tailor’s  apprentice,  instructed  him  at  night  in  history 
and  the  higher  branches.  When  he  was  about  fifteen 
years  of  age  he  listened  to  the  preuchlngof  Alexander 
Campbell,  and  that  aroused  him  to  a sense  of  the 
true  meaning  of  life,  and  inspired  him  with  an  am- 
bition to  beatrueman,  aud  of  some  use  in  the  world. 
The  medical  profession  would,  be  thought,  afford  « 
wider  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  abilities  than  a 
tailor’s  bench,  and,  therefore,  lie  devoted  all  his 
leisure  hours  to  the  study  of  medical  science,  and  in 
due  time  received  his  diploma,  and  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  Louisville.  His  unassuming  worth  made 
him  many  friends,  and  his  professional  skill  brought 
him  a crowd  of  patients,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  medicine  and  hygiene 
in  the  University  of  Louisville,  and  editor  of  the 
Louisville  “ Medical  Journal,”  positions  which  placed 
him  iulhe  front  rank  of  his  profession.  During  tlic 
yellow  fever  epidemic  of  1878,  lie  did  yeoman’s 
service,  saving  many  lives.  But  his  professional 
duties  did  not  engross  his  attention,  lie  was  ac- 
tive in  other  fields,  engaged  in  every  wink  that 
would  promote  the  good  of  the  community.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  first  public  library 
in  Louisville,  the  first  musical  society,  the  first  me- 
chanics' association,  the  first  institute  for  the  bliud, 
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and  a recognized  leader  in  every  enterprise  that 
was  calculated  to  further  the  growth  of  intelli- 
gence and  good  morals.  When  the  trying  time  of 
the  civil  war  came,  and  one-half  of  his  friends 
cast  in  their  lot  with  the  Confederacy,  he  stood 
so  steadfastly  by  the  Union  that,  hearing  of  it,  Pres. 
Lincoln  sent  him  a musket  with  this  inscription 
upon  it:  “From  A.  Lincoln  to  Dr.  T.  S.  Bell,  for 
his  unswerving  loyalty  and  yet  he  never  lost  a 
friend  because  of  any  difference  of  political  opinion. 
He  neither  sought  nor  acquired  wealth.  He  was  too 
busy  in  the  pursuit  of  a higher  good,  both  for  him- 
self and  for  others,  to  dwarf  his  mind  by  the  accu- 
mulation of  riches.  lie  lived  an  ideal  life,  void  of 
events,  and  yet  tilled  with  good  deeds;  and  he  was  one 
of  those  men  who  in  this  time  of  luxury,  avarice, 
and  corruption,  are  to  be  the  salvation  of  this  coun- 
try. He  died  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  Dec.  28,  1884. 

'BUTLER,  William  Morris,  physician,  was 
bom  at  Maine,  N.  Y.,  March  20,  1850,  and  was 
educated  at  Cortland  Academy  and  Hamilton  Col- 
lege, receiving  his  degree  from 
the  New  York  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  and  from 
the  American  Institute  of  Ho- 
moeopathy. He  settled  in  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  in  1888.  Prior  to 
that  time  he  had  been  connected 
with  the  State  Honueopat  hie  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane  at  Middle- 
town  for  nine  years;  he  received 
its  first  patient.  During  his 
term  of  service  he  was  given  one 
year’s  leave  of  absence  to  study 
abroad.  He  passed  the  winter 
of  1877-78  attending  lectures  in 
the  School  of  Medicine  of  Paris, 
and  taking  a special  course  of 
lectures  under  Dr.  Charcot  and 

Erivate  clinical  instruction  in 
a Salpcricre,  the  great  nerv- 
ous disease  hospital  of  France,  in  which  4,000  women 
are  confined.  For  ten  years  he  was  visiting  physician, 
having  charge  of  nervous  diseases  in  the  Brooklyn 
Honm-oputhic  Hospital ; consulting  physician  in  the 
Brooklyu  Memorial  Hospital,  and  lecturer  in  the 
training  school  for  nurses.  lie  is  a member  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Homoeopathy,  the  International 
Hahnemannian  Association,  and  the  New  York  State 
Homoeopathic  Society;  memberof  the  Homoeopathic 
Medical  Association  ; one  of  the  staff  of  the  Hos- 
pital for  Incurables  and  Epileptics;  professor  of  men- 
tal and  nervous  diseases  in  the  Metropolitan  Postgrad- 
uate School  of  Medicine  of  New  York  city;  New  York 
state  medical  examiner;  and  president  of  Homeo- 
pathic Society  of  King's  County.  1802-00.  Ilis  treatise 
on  “ Home  care  for  the  Insane/’  is  considered  one  of 
the  most  valuable  of  his  controversial  papers.  Dr. 
Butler  is  a specialist  on  nervous  diseases,  and  has 
done  much  to  advance  the  cause  of  homoeopathy  in 
Brooklyn.  As  an  author  of  many  pamphlets  pre- 
senting the  claims  of  homoeopathy  and  treating 
of  nervous  diseases,  he  has  often  attracted  public 
attention  since  he  settled  in  Brooklyn.  Dr.  Butler  has 
been  for  many  years  an  extensive  contributor  to  the 
“Transactions  "of  the  New  York  State  Iloimvopathic 
Society,  the  American  Institute  of  Homceopathy,  and 
to  all  the  principal  periodicals  of  the  Homoeopathic 
School. 

FECK,  George  Bachelor,  physician,  was  born 
iu  Providence,  R.  I.,  Aug.  12,  1848.  the  eldest  son  of 
George  Bachelor  and  Ann  Power  (Smith)  Peck.  Ilis 
father  was  a descendant  in  the  sixtli  generation 
through  the  eldest  son,  Joseph  Peck  of  llinghatn, 
Norfolk  co.,  England,  wlio  came  to  America  in  1088 
with  his  wife,  three  sons,  a daughter,  and  five  serv- 
ants, and  settled  iu  Hiughuui,  Mass.  His  father's 


brother,  Solomon  Peck,  was  professor  of  Latin 
in  Amherst  College,  and  for  twenty  years (1840- 1860) 
foreign  secretary  of  the  Americau  'Baptist  Missionary 
Union,  and  another  brother,  William  Peck,  was  a 
pioneer  homoeopathic  physician  of  Cincinnati,  O.  His 
mother  was  a daughter  of  John  Knowles  and  Marcy 
Wilbur  Smith  of  Providence,  R.  I.  The  son  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  place  and  in 
Brown  University,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1864  with  a civil  engineer’s  diploma  dated  six  mouths 
earlier.  The  university  honored  him  with  the  degree 
of  A.M.  in  1867.  In  the  civil  war,  which  was  iu  pro- 
gress during  his  college  course,  he  partici|«ited  after 
raduation.  He  raised  a company  of  volunteers  to 
elp  refill  the  2nd  Rhode  Island  infantry,  then  serv- 
ing in  the  6th  corps,  army  of  the  Potomac.  He  was 
made  second  lieutenant  and  was  wounded  at  Sailor's 
Creek,  Va.  He  was  honorably  discharged.  July  5, 
1866.  He  served  from  1868  to  i871  in  the  Providence 
Marine  Corps  of  Artillery,  as  corporal  and  in  succes- 
sive grades  and  commissions  toaud  including  that  of 
major.  From  1870  to  its  dislmndment  in  1879,  he 
was  surgeon  of  thebnttilion  of  light  nrtillery  division 
Rhode  Island  militia.  After  the  war  young  Peck 
cngaircd  as  a clerk  in  his  father’s  coal  and  wood 
yard,  but.  disliking  business,  he  entered  Hahnemann 
Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  and  attended  a winter 
and  summer  course  of  lectures.  The  next  year  he 
attended  t ho  Yale  medical  department,  receiving  a 
diploma  iu  1871.  Ho  then  spent  one  year  in  the 
study  of  practical  chemistry,  determinative  miuer- 
alogy,  and  assaying  at  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School. 
From  August,'  1872,  to  June,  1874,  he  was  assistant 
chemist  at  the  U.  S.  naval  torpedo  station,  New- 
port. R.  I.,  and  during  the  fall  of  1874  was  tem- 
nomrily  in  charge  of  the  chemical  department  of  the 
University  of  Vermont.  He 
commenced  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine June  1.  1875,  in  his  native 
city.  He  was  secretary  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Homeopathic  So- 
ciety for  seven  years,  and  has 
served  two  years  as  vice-presi- 
dent and  tw'o  years  as  president 
of  that  organization.  He  was  for 
many  years  an  active  member 
of  the  Western  Massachusetts 
Homoeopathic  Society,  and  twice 
its  vice-president.  In  1879  he 
became  a member  of  the  Ameri- 
cau Institute  of  Homteopaihy 
and  has  been  five  times  cliair- 
mau  of  the  bureau  of  obstet- 
rics, and  three  tiroes  its  secre- 
tary. His  reports  to  this  bureau, 
as  well  as  to  the  bureau  of  ped- 
ology, were  published  in  the  leading  honueopat  hie 
journals.  He  is  an  honorary  member  of  the  New 
York  and  Missouri  Houm-opathic  Medical  Societies, 
lie  obtained  the  charter  for  the  Rhode  Islam!  Home- 
opathic Hospital,  and  has  been  its  admitting  physi- 
cian and  a director  since  the  opening.  He  is  medical 
director  of  the  Rhode  Island  Department,  G.  A.  R., 
a companion  of  the  military  order  of  the  Loyal 
Legion,  a prominent  Mason  in  its  highest  degrees, 
and  for  fifteen  consecutive  years  one  of  the  Provi- 
dence school  committee.  He  has  also  been  president 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Soldiers’  and  Bailors’  Historical 
Society  since  January,  1892.  Dr.  Peck  iB  a promin- 
ent layman  in  the  Baptist  denomination  and  has  held 
the  office  of  moderator  of  t ho  Nnrmgansett  Baptist 
Association,  the  only  layman  enjoying  such  a dis- 
tinction in  that  state.  He  has  contributed  to  the 
military  history  of  the  Rhode  Island  volunteers,  to 
the  history  of  the  Baptist  church  iu  Rhode  Island, 
and  to  the  daily  and  religious  press  on  various  sub- 
jects of  current  interest. 
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8CHABERG,  Herman  Henry,  physician,  was 
born  at  Rotterdam,  Holland, May  16,1848.  HU  father, 
Herman  II.  8chaberg,  though  horn  in  Holland,  was 
the  son  of  German  parents.  His  mother,  Mary  Van 
Oversteeg,  was  of  Holland  parentage.  The  son's  ed- 
ucation was  begun  in  his  native  city  at  four  yearsold, 
and,  when  at  the  age  of  nine  lie  came  with  hts  parents 
to  America  and  settled  in  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  in  Au- 
gust, 1857,  he  wus,  except  in  English,  so  far  advanced 
ui  his  studies  as  to  rank  with  the  grammar  school 
pupils  of  that  city.  After  three  years  of  study  at 
Kalamazoo,  he  enteral  the  preparatory  department 
at  Hope  College,  Holland.  Mich., 
completing  the  first  term  of  his 
sophomore  year.  He  then  re- 
turned to  Kalamazoo,  uud  wus 
matriculated  at  Kalamazoo  Col- 
lege, where  he  remained  until 
1*66,  when  he  was  obliged  to 
discontinue  his  college  work  and 
assist  in  Ids  father's  business. 
After  three  years  as  his  father’s 
assistant,  he  "clerked  in  the  drug 
store  of  Charles  D’Areambitl. 
of  Kalamazoo,  in  which  busi- 
ness he  continued  for  eight  years, 
having  charge  of  a drug"  store 
. at  Menrion,  Mich.,  for  one 

/ year.  During  a large  share  or 
c ~ the  time  ho  was  in  the  drug 
business,  he  spent  his  spare  mo- 
ments iu  the  study  of  medicine 
under  the  preceptorship  of  Dr.  Logie  of  Kalamazoo, 
and  when  in  1870,  he  enteral  the  Detroit  Medical 
College,  Detroit,  Mich.,  he  whs  sufficiently  advanced 
to  secure  one  year’s  credit.  Having  no  money  to 
pay  for  his  college  course  while  in  Detroit,  he  served 
as  night  clerk  in  E.  Stevens'  drug  store,  and  in  this 
way  met  his  expenses.  During  the  years  1877-78, 
he  was  assisted  to  Dr.  J.  11.  Carstens,  chief  of  free 
disjumsary  at  Harper's  Hospital,  and  St.  Mary’s  Free 
Hospital,  Detroit,  who  was  his  preceptor  while  at 
college.  On  March  5,  187,8,  he  received  the  degree 
of  M.D.,  and  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  friends, 
he  returned  to  Kalamazoo,  ami  opened  an  otlice. 
where  after  a bard  struggle  at  first,  his  native  perse- 
verance soon  won  for  him  a practice  second  to  none 
in  the  city.  Politically,  Dr.  Schubcrg  is  a Democrat, 
and  although  from  time  to  time  urged  to  take  otlice, 
he  was  obliged  to  refuse  because  of  his  practice.  lie 
served  ns  township  health  officer  for  five  years, 
ami  city  health  officer  one  year.  He  is  president 
of  the  "Holland  News  Publishing  Co.,  director  in 
the  Home  Snvings  Bank,  and  director  in  the  local 
branch  of  the  Capitol  Building  and  Loan  Associ- 
ation of  Lansing,  Mich.  Fraternally,  he  is  nn  Odd 
Fellow,  a member  of  and  medical  examiner  for 
the  Knights  of  Honor,  Royal  Arcanum,  am)  Ancient 
Order  of  United  Workmen.  He  is  also  a member  of 
the  Kalamazoo  Academy  of  Medicine,  Michigan 
State  Medical  Association," and  the  American  Medical 
Association.  May  31.  188!,  he  was  married  to  Nellie, 
daughter  of  Jacob  Van  Heusen,  of  Portage.  Midi. 


REESE,  John  James,  physician  and  toxicolo- 
gist, was  born  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  Hi.  1818. 
the  son  of  Jacob  Reese,  a prosperous  merchant,  and 
Leah  James  Reese,  n descendant  of  Major  John 
James  of  the  revolutionary  army.  In  1836  voimg 
Reese  was  graduated  as  a bachelor  of  arts  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  receiving  his  A.M.  and 
M.D.  degrees  in  1839.  He  at  once  began  a career 
of  success,  rising  rapidly  in  his  profession,  ami  ac- 
quiring a national  reputation  by  his  discoveries  in 
toxicology.  In  1841  lie  was  elected  to  the  Philadel- 
phia Conntv  Society,  and,  in  1859,  he  beenme  its 
treasurer,  The  American  Medical  Association  elected 


him  a member  in  1852;  in  1855  lie  became  a mem- 
ber of  the  Medical  Jurisprudence  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  at  the  same  time  he  was  made  a mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  Medical  Society.  He  filled 
many  important  positions  in  Philadelphia,  among 
others,  visiting  physician  to  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital, 
Girard  College,  medical  supervisor  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Orphan  Asylum,  and,  from  1854  to  1859  he  was 
professor  of  medical  chemistry  in  the  old  Pennsyl- 
vania College.  He  was  assistant  surgeon  to  the  U. 
S.  army  from  1861  to  1805,  lieingsurgoon-in-chicf  of 
the  Christian  Street  Hospital,  Philadelphia.  He  was 
subsequently,  for  many  years,  associated  with  the 
firm  of  Booth,  Reese  «fc  Cantac,  analytic  chemists,  of 
Philadelphia.  Prof.  Reese  made  important  contri- 
butions to  medical  literature,  his  published  works 
including  an  “ Analysis  of  Physiology,”  an  "Ameri- 
can Medical  Formulary,”  a “ Manual  of  Toxicol- 
ogy," and  “ A Text-book  of  Medical  Jurisprudence 
and  Toxicology.”  lie  also  edited  the  seventh  Amer- 
ican edition  of  "Taylor's  Medical  Jurisprudence.” 
In  1877,  he  won  u triumph  in  toxicology  in  the  trial 
of  Mrs.  Wharton,  of  Philadelphia,  who  wasaccused 
of  poisoning  Gen.  Ketchutn  of  Baltimore.  He  was 
also  called  upon  to  give  expert  testimony  in  other 
famous  cases.  In  1865,  when  the  “Auxiliary  Fac- 
ulty of  Medicine  ” was  established  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Reese  was  elected  professor  of 
medical  jurisprudence  and  toxicology,  which  posi- 
tion lie  held  until  failing  health  obliged  him  to  resign 
in  1891.  He  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  Prof. 
Gibson  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  died 
at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  Sept.  4,  1892. 

DOUGLAS,  George,  physician,  was  horn  in 
Franklin,  Delaware  co.,  Is.  Y.,  May,  7, 1823.  His  pa- 
ternal ancestors  were  direct  descendants  of  the  cele- 
brated William  Douglas  of  Scotland,  the  progenitor  of 
the  "Good  Sir  Janies  of  Douglas"  who  perished  in 
Spain  in  1330,  w hile  on  a journey  to  the  Holy  Land 
with  the  heart  of  Robert  Bruce.  The  family  coat  of 
anus  is  that  of  the  Earls  of  Angus.  His  academic  edu- 
cation was  acquired  at  the  Delaware  Literary  Insti- 
tute, his  medical  studies  in  the  Geneva  Medical  Col- 
lege, and  at  the  University  of  New  York,  where  he 
was  graduated  an  M.I).,  in  1845. 

He  commenced  the  practice  of 
his  profession  at  Oxford,  N.  Y., 
in  1846,  doing,  iu  the  commence- 
ment, what  were  then  consid- 
ered remarkable  feats  in  sur- 
gery, and  entered  at  once  upon 
a large  slid  lucrative  practice. 

During  the  civil  war  he  was  ap- 
pointed surgeon  of  the  exam- 
ining hoard  of  the  nineteenth  dis- 
trict, state  of  New  York.  In  1*58 
he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Aria 
E.  Frink  of  Onondaga  county,  N. 

Y.  After  her  death,  which  occur- 
red in  1862,  he  married,  in  1866, 

Jane  A.,  daughter  of  William 
Mygatt,  a distinguished  financier 
of  Oxford,  N.  Y.  She  died  in  1894. 

In  1*77  he  retired  from  active 
practice,  and  spent  much  time 
in  travel,  having  twice  made  the  tour  of  Europe, 
visiting  most  of  its  hospitals.  He  also  visited  all  the 
states  and  territories  of  this  country  and  Canada. 
Dr.  Douglas  has  served  as  president  of  the  Chenango 
County  Medical  Society,  is  a member  of  the  New 
York  Stale  Medical  Association,  and  for  twenty-five 
years  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  is  an 
honorary  member  of  the  California  State  Medical 
Society.  lie  also  served  as  a member  of  the  Ninth 
International  Medical  Congress.  Washington.  D.  C., 
and  of  the  Centennial  International  Medical  Congress, 
Philadelphia,  1876.  He  was  a delegate  from  the 
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National  Medical  Association  to  the  World's  Medical 
Congress  at  Berlin,  Germany,  1890.  lie  read  a paper 
descriptive  of  this  congress  before  the  memlicrs  of 
the  New  York  Stato  Medical  Association,  1891,  which 
was  favorably  commented  upon,  and  published  in 
the  transactions  of  that  year.  He  is  a member  of  the 
liocky  Mountain  Medical  Association,  and  in  1892 
was  elected  president  of  this  organization.  He  was 
also  a member  of  the  Pan-American  Medical  Con- 
gress which  convened  for  the  Jlrst  time  in  1898,  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 

MOORE,  James  E. , surgeon,  was  born  in  Clarks- 
ville, Mercer  co..  Pa.,  March  2. 1852.  the  son  of  Rev. 
George  W.  Moore,  a Methodist  minister  of  sterling 
qualities  und  a member  of  the 
Eric  conference  for  thirty  years. 
His  mother  is  a descendant  of  the 
old  German  family  of  Zeiglers. 
He  had  good  opportunities  for 
early  education,  attending  the  pub- 
lic school  nine  months  each  year 
uulil  lie  was  fifteen  years  old.  He 
then  attended  the  Academy  at  Po- 
land. O.,  where  he  remuined  three 
years.  The  following  year  was 
spent  in  teaching  ami  studying 
medicine.  The  next  year,  1871-72, 
he  studied  in  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Michigan 
at  Ann  Arbor.  During  vacations 
lie  always  engaged  in  some  sort  of 
industry,  in  the  rolling  mill,  on  the 
farm,  at  the  furnace,  or  in  selling 
goods,  as  it  wns  his  ambition  to  be 
independent  of  liis  father's  belli.  His  second  course 
in  medicine  was  taken  at  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical 
College,  New  York  city,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
1878.  He  then  went  to  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  where  ho 
remuined  two  and  a half  years,  establishing  a fair 
practice.  In  1875  he  returned  to  New  York  city  to 
spend  seven  months  in  studying  in  the  college  aud 
hospitals.  While  on  his  journey  from  New  York 
city  he  met  Dr.  B.  F.  Hamilton,  of  Emlcnton,  Pa., 
nephew  of  Dr.  Frank  Hastings  Hamilton.  They 
formed  a partnership  aud  soon  built  up  a flourishing 
general  practice,  which  continued  during  their  part- 
nership of  three  years.  The  next  three  years  aud  a 
half  Dr.  Moore  practiced  alone.  He  removed  to  Min- 
neapolis in  August,  1882,  and  formed  a partnership 
with  Dr,  Amor,  who  lmd  an  enormous  practice  in 
surgery  anil  had  entered  in  politics,  which  prevented 
him  from  attending  to  it.  This  afforded  Dr.  Moore 
a good  chance  to  exercise  his  skill  in  surgery,  aud  lie 
met  witli  remarkable  success  during  their  fouryears, 
partnership.  In  1880  Dr.  Moore  went  to  Europe, 
studying  in  sonic  of  the  largest  hospitals  on  the  con- 
tinent and  in  London.  In  Berlin  he  was  a close  at- 
tendant upon  Dr.  Von  Bergman's  clinic.  While  in 
London,  lie  studied  at  the  Royal  Orthopedic  Hos- 
pital, and  was  shown  special  favors  by  Sir  Richard 
Harwell,  at  Charing  Cross  Hospital.  Besides  this 
study  abroad  he  has  made  yearly  visits  to  the  hos- 
pitals in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  taking  special 
instruction  in  surgery  and  particularly  in  Orthopaedic 
surgery  at  the  New  York  Orthopedic  Hospital. 
Soon  after  his  return  from  Europe  lie  discontinued 
his  general  practice,  and  since  1888  he  has  confined 
himself  exclusively  to  surgery,  being  the  first  prac- 
titioner in  the  Northwest  to  confine  himself  to  that 
specialty.  In  1885  Dr.  Moore  was  elected  professor 
of  orthopaedic  surgery  in  the  Old  College  hospital. 
He  held  the  same  position  in  the  St . Paul  Medical 
College  during  its  school  career,  and  now  holdsa  like 
position  in  the  medical  department  in  the  University 
of  Minnesota.  He  is  attending  surgeon  for  8t.  Barn- 
abas Hospital.  He  is  also  consulting  surgeon  for  the 


Northwestern  and  City  Hospitals,  and  orthopaslic 
surgeon  for  the  St.  Mary's  and  the  Asburv  Methodist 
Hospitals.  He  takes  great  interest  in  his  work  at  the 
Northwestern  Hospital,  and  has  helped  that  institu- 
tion in  many  ways.  He  is  an  active  member  iu  the 
Hcuncpin  County  Medical  Society,  in  the  Minnesota 
State  Medical  Society,  in  the  Minnesota  Academy  of 
Medicine,  and  has  twice  been  vice-president  of  "the 
Minnesota  State  Medical  Society.  He  is  a memlier  of 
the  American  Ortboptedic  Association,  and  of  the 
congress  of  American  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and 
through  his  articles  on  Orthopaedics  is  well-known 
abroad.  He  is  a constant  correspondent  of  medical 
journuls,  both  East  aud  West. 

CARSTENS,  John  Henry,  physician,  was  born 
in  the  city  of  Kiel,  in  the  German  province  of 
Schleswig-Holstein,  .June  9, 1848.  His  father,  John 
Carstens,  a merchant  tailor,  was  an  ardent  revolu- 
tionist, and  participated  iu  the  various  revolts  iu  the 
memorable  years  of  1848-19.  He  had  been  captured, 
aud  was  imprisoned  when  his  son  was  born;  some 
months  after  lie  was  released,  and  fearing  that  he 
might  again  he  imprisoned,  he.  with  his  family,  left 
iu  the  dead  of  night  for  America,  aud  settled  in  De- 
troit, Mich.  His  earlier  education  was  received  in 
the  public  schools  of  Detroit,  supplemented  by  six 
years’ attendance  at  the  German- American  Seminary. 
He  excelled  as  a student,  and  took  high  rank  in  his 
studies,  especially  those  pertaining  to  natural  sciences 
and  mathematics.  Before  he  had  attained  his  fif- 
teenth year  he  was  compelled  to  engage  iu  business, 
aud  after  some  time  devoted  to  lithography,  lie  en- 
tered a drug  store,  becoming  proficient  in  the  vari 
ous  details  of  the  business,  and  then  began  the  study 
of  medicine,  his  name  being  first  on  the  matricula- 
tion book  of  Detroit  Medical  College.  After  bis 
graduation,  in  1870,  he  was  immediately  pul  in  charge 
of  the  college  dispensary,  aud  a few  rears  later 
he  held  the  same  position  in  St.  Mary's  Hospital 
Infirmary.  He  was  appointed  lecturer  on  minor  sur- 
gery in  the  Detroit  Medical  College  iu  1871,  and 
afterwards  lecturer  on  diseases  of 
the  skin,  and  clinical  medicine. 

He  has  lectured  on  diseases  of 
women  and  children,  differential 
diagnosis,  nervous  diseases,  physi- 
cal diagnosis,  pathology,  chemistry, 
materia  mediea,  and  therapeutics. 

His  taste  and  practice  gradually 
tended  to  the  diseases  of  women, 
and  after  holding  a professorship 
of  materia  medics  and  therapeu- 
tics in  the  Detroit  Medical  Col- 
lege for  some  vears,  in  1881  he  ac- 
cepted the  professorship  of  obstet- 
rics and  clinical  gynecology,  and 
on  the  consolidation  with  the  Michi- 
gan College  of  Medicine,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  same  jxwition  iu 
the  Detroit  College  of  Medicine. 

Both  as  an  organizer  aud  as  an  ear- 
nest. effective  worker,  lie  has  rendered  valuable  aid 
in  gaining  victories  for  the  Republican  party.  He 
was  elected  in  1875  a member  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, and  re-elected  in  1879.  In  1877  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  board  of  health.  On  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Michigan  Republican  Club,  lie  wnsclectcd 
a director.  In  1892  be  was  selected  by  the  state  con- 
vention as  presidential  elector  for  the  first  district  of 
Michigan,  and  ran  about  300  ahead  of  the  ticket, 
liis  contributions  to  medical  literature  have  been  va- 
rious and  extended.  Nearly  all  of  bis  articles  have 
been  extensively  copied  by  medical  journals  in  this 
count  ry  and  Europe.  He  holds  the  position  of  chief  of 
staff  and  gynecologist  to  Harper  Hospital,  attending 
physician  at  the  Woman's  Hospital,  and  obstetrician 
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to  the  House  of  Providence.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Amcricau  Medical  Association,  and  of  tbo  Michigan 
State  Medical  Society,  of  which  he  was  vice-president 
in  1885;  ex-president  of  the  Detroit  Medical  and 
Library  Society,  a memlier  of  the  Detroit  Academy  of 
Medicine,  and  of  the  British  Gynecological  Society, 
honorary  member  of  the  Owtisso  and  Kalamazoo 
Academy  of  Medicine,  ami  the  Northwestern  District 
Medical  Society,  and  president  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Obstetricians  and  Gynecologists.  In 
1801-92  he  was  president  of  the  Detroit  Gynecologi- 
cal Society.  His  practice  is  now  limited  to  uhdoininul 
surgery  and  diseases  peculiar  to  women.  He  was 
married  Get.  18,  1870,  to  Miss  Hattie  Rohnert. 

MARCY,  Henry  Orlando,  surgeon,  was  born 
in  Otis,  Mass.,  June  28,  1887.  His  ancestors  were 
of  colonial  stock,  and  wero  prominent  participants 
in  the  development  of  the  uew  country.  His  great- 
grandfather and  grandfather  fought  side  by  side  in 
the  revolutionary  war,  and  his  father,  ut  the  age  of 
eighteen,  was  a soldier  in  the  war  of  1812.  The  son 
received  his  preparatory  and  classical  education  at 
Wesleyan  Academy,  in  Wilhraham,  and  at  Amherst 
College.  He  was  graduated  in  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  Harvard  University  in  1863,  and  at  once 
entered  the  U.  S.  medical  service,  lieing  commis- 
sioned assistant  surgeon  in  the  43d  Massachusetts 
volunteers,  and  served  with  distinction  until  the 
close  of  the  civil  war,  having  been  rapidly  promoted 
from  surgeon  of  brigade  and  division  to  that  of  med- 
ical director  in  the  department  of  the  South.  Dr. 
Marcy  married  Sarah  E.  Wendell,  of  Somersworth, 
N.  H.,  and  settled  in  Cambridge,  Maas.,  where  ho 
devoted  a considerable  portion  of  his  time  to  chem- 
istry, as  an  assistant  in  this  department  of  Harvard 
Medical  College.  In  18(19,  accompanied  by  his  wife, 
he  went  to  Euro|>e,  and  entered 
the  University  of  Berlin,  de- 
voting himself  largely  to  the 
study  of  surgery,  and  in  1870  b©- 
catneMr.  Lister’s rtrst  American 
pupil.  Convinced  of  the  cor- 
rectness ami  value  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  antiseptic  metlusls 
of  wound  treatment.  Dr.  Marcy 
at  once  became  the  anient  ad- 
vocate of  thethen  revolutionary 
methods  of  surgical  procedure. 
He  established  a private  lab- 
oratory forthe  investigation  of 
bncterinl  infection  in  wounds, 
also  a hospital  for  the  demon- 
stratlon  of  the  new  teaching. 
R *s  generally  accepted  that  to 
him,  more  than  any  other,  is 
a due  the  merit  of  having  estab- 
lished the  scientific  rationale  of  modem  wound  treat- 
ment, and  caused  the  rapid  adoption  of  the  new 
practice  to  he  disseminated  in  America.  Since  1879 
lie  has  hccu  an  anauul  contributor  to  the.  American 
Medical  Association.  At  the  International  Medical 
Congress,  in  London,  in  1881,  he  was  invited  to  open 
the  discussion  Indore  the  most  distinguished  body  of 
surgeons  ever  assembled  in  defense  of  the  principles 
of  antiseptic  surgery.  In  1882  lie  published  a trans- 
lation of  the  works  of  the  late  Prof.  Ercolani,  of 
BologuH.  Dr.  Marcy  was  one  of  the  presidents  of 
the  International  Medical  Congress,  held  in  Wash- 
ington in  1887.  He  is  a member,  active  or  honor- 
ary, of  many  of  the  special  medical  societies  in  Eu- 
rope and  America,  and  in  1884  he  was  president  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Medicine.  In  1887  Wes- 
leyan University  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
LL.I).  In  1892  lie  was  elected  president  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  the  representative 
body  of  the  medical  profession  of  America.  His 


publications  have  chiefly  related  to  surgical  subjects, 
the  most  important  of  which  are;  “ Plastic  Splints 
in  Surgery”  (1877);  “Cure  of  Hernia  by  the  Antisep- 
tic Use  of  the  Animal  Suture  ” (1878);  " Histological 
Studies  of  the  Development  of  the  Osseous  (.'alius 
in  Man  and  Animals”  (1881);  "Aspiration  of  the 
Knee  Joint”  (1879);  “Best  Methods  of  Operative 
Wound  Treatment " (1882);  “ Comparative  Value  of 
Germicides  ” (1882);  “ The  History  and  the  Surgical 
Treatment  of  Uterine  Myoma  ” (1882);  "The  Peri- 
neum, its  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Methods  of  Res- 
toration after  Injury  ” (1889).  His  most  important 
publication,  issued  in  1892,  is  a quarto  volume  on 
the  " Anatomy  and  Surgical  Treatment  of  Hernia,” 
illustrated. 

LAWRENCE,  Joseph  Joshua,  physician,  was 
born  in  Edgecombe  county,  N.  C.,  Jan.  28, 183(1.  He 
isof  revolutionary  ancestry  on  both  the  paternal  anil 
maternal  sides;  his  fourth-removed  paternal  grand- 
father wasof  Anglo-Norman  descent,  and  a native  of 
Norwich,  England.  The  son  of 
this  old  ancestor  was  Frank  Law- 
rence, u noted  Indian  tighter,  and 
his  sou,  Joseph  Nathaniel  Law- 
rence, was  a lieutenant  of  the  Con- 
tinental army  under  Washington. 

His  son  was  Joshua  Lawrence,  an 
eminent  Baptist  minister  and  au- 
tlior,  who  was  the  father  of  Bennett 
Barrow  Lawrence,  a prominent  cot- 
ton planter  in  ante-bellum  dnys, 
and  father  of  Joseph  Joshua. 

His  mother  was  Martha  Frances, 
daughter  of  Judge  Jesse  Cooper 
Knight,  her  mother's  revolution- 
ary ancestor  was  Augustin  Clement 
do'  Villeneuve,  Chevalier  do  Bar 
thelot.  He  was  a captain  of  French 
troops  under  Lafayette,  and  was 
killed  at  Yorktown,  in  1781, fighting 
for  the  American  cause.  After  receiving  a univer- 
sity and  medical  education,  Dr.  I,awrence  was  mar- 
ried on  May  3,  1809,  to  Josephine,  daughter  of  B. 
F.  Edwards,  of  North  Carolina  He  was  captain  in 
the  Confederate  army  during  the  civil  war.  He 
practiced  medicine  in  his  native  state  a abort  time 
after  the  close  of  the  war,  aud  then  removed  to  St. 
Louis.  In  1873,  lie  commenced  the  publication  of 
the  “ Medical  Brief,”  which  has  now  the  largest  cir- 
culation. and  is  financially  the  most  prosperous  of 
any  medical  publication  in  the  world.  Dr.  Lnwreiice 
is  devoted  to  the  material  prosperity  of  St.  Louis,  and 
is  a great  lielievcr  in  its  future,  us  is  witnessed  by  his 
owning  several  valuable  pieces  of  8t.  Louis  real  es- 
tate. He  is  noted  for  his  universal  good  humor,  his 
optimistic  views,  and  ids  practical  'business  ability, 
lie  Is  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  Business  Men's 
League  of  St.  Louis. 

KIRKBRIDE,  Thomas  Story,  physician,  was 
horn  in  Morrisvillc,  Bucks  co.,  Pa.,  July  31,  1809. 
His  ancestor,  Joseph,  came  to  America  as  one  of  the 
colonists  with  William  Penn.  Thomas  was  edu- 
cated in  the  school  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  then  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  lie  was  grad- 
uated in  the  medical  department  in  1832.  Ho 
became  resident  physician  of  the  Friends’  Asylum 
forthe  Insane  at  Frankfort.  Pa.,  and  then  for  two 
years  had  charge  of  the  insane  in  the  Pennsylvania 
hospital  in  Philadelphia.  In  1835  he  determined  on 
general  practice  ami  continued  it  for  five  years.  In 
1X40  In?  became  superintendent  of  the  newly  estab- 
lished hospital  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  remained 
until  his  death.  He  was  the  first  man  to  insist  upon 
and  carry  out  the  plan  of  separate  buildings  for  the 
sexes  among  the  insane,  and  raised  $355, 000  in  Phil- 
adelphia ami  vicinity  for  the  carrying  out  of  hi? 
plans.  He  was  a close  student,  devoting-  himself 
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particularly  to  the  study  of  insanity.  He  aided  in 
founding  and  was  for  several  years  president  of  the 
Association  of  Medical  Superintendents  of  the  Insane, 
as  well  as  being  a member  of  many  medical  societies 
in  America  and  Eurojie,  not  devoted  to  questions  re- 
garding insanity.  In  his  various  reports,  pamphlets, 
books,  and  publications,  he  has  treated  in  a very 
learned,  as  well  as  practical,  way  regarding  the  con- 
struction, heating,  aud  ventilation  of  hospitals  for 
the  insane.  He  was  a contributor  to  the  “ American 
Journal  of  Medical  Sciences  "aud  the  “American 
Journal  of  Insanity.”  He  also  published  “The 
Construction,  Organization,  and  General  Manage- 
ment of  Hospitals  for  the  Insane”  <1.SH4),  and  “ Ap- 
peal for  the  Insane."  His  death  occurred  in  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.,  Dec.  16.  1883. 

McLOUGHLIN,  John,  physician,  was  born  in 
Canada  in  1784,  of  Scotch-lrish  parentage.  He  was 
employed  as  a physician  by  the  Northwest  Fur  Co. 
in  the  tirst  quarter  of  this  century,  anti  wus stationed 
fora  time  at  their  posts  in  Canada.  When,  after  a stub- 
born competition,  the  Hudson  Hay  Co.  Coalesced  with 
its  formidable  rival,  the  Northwest  Fur  Co.,  in  1821, 
Dr.  McLoughlin  was  made  governor  of  all  this  terri- 
tory in  the  great  Northwest,  with  headquarters  at 
Vaucouver.  All  jwiwer  was  vested  in  him;  more 
than  1,000  attaches  of  the  company,  aud  more  than 
100,000  Indians  were  subject  to  Ins  authority.  Dr. 

McLoughlin  was  a 
rigid  disciplinarian. 
He  won  the  confidence 
of  the  Indians  by  bis 
just  and  honest  deal- 
ings with  them.  They 
were  not  allowed  to 
be  subjected  to  other 
treatment  than  that  ac- 
corded a white  manor 
woman.  He  server!  his 
employers  with  faith- 
fulness and  fidelity, 
and  his  conduct  to  the 
early  American  set- 
tlers was  on  broad 
Christian  lines.  If  the 
records  of  both  men 
were  fully  written.  Dr. 
McLoughlin  iseut  it  led 
inasmuch  praiscin  his- 
tory for  his  treatment  of  the  Iudiuusas  William  Penn. 
But  it  is  for  his  kindness  to  the  early  settlers  of  Or- 
egon that  Americans  should  honor  his  memory. 
Privations,  weariness,  and  sickness  were  incidents  of 
the  journey  across  the  plains  prior  to  I860,  and  to 
the  immigrants  arriving  at  the  Columbia  river,  he 
was  the  Good  Samaritan.  He  is  said  to  have  lost 
standing  with  his  cnni|>auy  and  government  because 
of  his  kindness  to  American  immigrants.  Great  Brit- 
ain claimed  and  was  anxious  to  hold  the  territory  oc- 
cupied hv  tin;  Hudson  Bay  Co.,  and  when  rebuked 
for  his  sympathy  with  t lie' Americans,  by  the  director 
of  the  company,  lie  resigned  his  position  and  re- 
moved to  Oregon  City.  He  lived  to  verify  the  maxim 
that  republics  are  ungrateful,  for  the  government  of 
Oregon  took  from  him  the  valuable  claim  lie  occu- 
pied in  Oregon  City.  He  died  at  that  place  in  1857, 
and  is  buried  in  the  Catholic  cemetery.  No  marble 
shaft  marks  the  spot,  but  what  is  better,  bis 
memory  is  lovingly  and  gratefully  held  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people. 

MEIGS,  Charles  Delucena,  physician,  the  son 
of  Josiah  Meigs,  was  born  on  the  island  of  St.  George, 
one  of  the  Bermudas,  February,  1792.  His  ancestors 
were  of  New  England  shark,  people  of  moderate 
possessions,  and  " were  well  inured  to  daily  labor, 
and  to  habits  of  simplicity  and  economy.”  He  was 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Georgia,  1809,  and 


there  for  a time  studied  medicine  under  Dr.  Thomas 
Hanson  Marshall  Fendall,  and  served  as  apothecary 
boy  and  apprentice,  assisting  bis  master  in  various 
kinds  of  labor,  such  as  bleeding,  cupping,  blistering, 
etc.  He  subsequently  attended  lectures  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  from  which  he  received  his 
degree  of  M.D.  in  1817.  He  began  practicing  in 
Augusta,  Ga.,  where  he  soon  acquired  a good  prac- 
tice, but  owing  to  his  wife's  aversion  to  slavery', 
after  two  years  residence  in  Georgin,  he  removed  to 
Philadelphia,  where  he  settled  permanently.  He 
rcocivwl  at  first  little  practice  there,  anil  devoted  his 
ample  leisure  to  hard  professional  study,  the  acquis- 
ition of  general  literature,  and  to  reviewing  his  class- 
ical knowledge.  He  evinced  much  force  as  a de- 
bater in  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Society,  and  in  the 
College  of  Physicinus  of  Philadelphia,  ami  became 
one  of  the  first  editors  of  the  “ North  American  Med- 
ical and  Surgical  Journal.”  For  several  yenrs  he 
lectured  on  midwifery  in  the  Philadelphia  School 
of  Medicine,  and  published  in  1831,  a translation  of 
Velpeau’s  celebrated  treatise  on  midwifery.  In 
1838  he  published  his  first  original  work  “Practice 
of  Midwifery,”  which  was  followed,  in  1847  by 
"Woman,  her  Diseases,  and  Remedies,  ” and  in  1849 
by  “Obstetrics,  the  Science  and  the  Art."  In  1850  ap- 
peared his  “ Certain  Diseases  of  Children,  "and  in  1854 
n “Treatise  on  Acute  and  Chronic  Diseases  of  the  Neck 
of  the  Uterus,"  and  his  elaborate  work  on  “ Cliildlied 
Fever  "also  appeared  in  this  year.  He  also  contrib- 
uted a paper  on  " Fibroid  Tumors  of  the  Uterus,”to 
the  transactions  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
and  translated  a treatise  on  " Diseases  and  Special  Hy- 
gicueof  Females  ” by  Colombat  de  1 Tail  re.  Many  of  his 
writings  reached  a third  and  a fourth  edition.  Besides 
his  vast  literary  work,  he  had  for  many  years  a large 
practice  in  obstetrics,  and  was  for  a long  while  the 
acknowledged  leader  in  the  branch,  not  only  in  Phil- 
adelphia, hut  in  the  United  States.  In  1841,  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  obstetrics,  and  diseases  of 
women  and  children  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College 
of  Philadelphia,  which  position  he  rctaimd  until 
1861,  when  lie  virtually  retired  from  practice,  aud 
purchased  a small  farm  twelve  miles  from  Philadel- 
phia, which  he  named  Hamanassett  after  a small 
stream  in  Connecticut,  near  which  his  forefathers 
had  settled.  Here  lie  gave  himself  up  almost  entirely 
to  agricultural  pursuits,  literature,  and  the  contem- 
plation of  philosophy.  He  was  a memlierof  numer- 
ous medical  and  social  organizations  in  Philadelphia, 
hut  rarely  attended  social  gatherings.  In  1827  he 
was  elected  a fellow  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of 
Physicians,  and  filled  the  office  of  censor.  1841-48, 
and  was  vice  president  in  1848.  In  1818  he  was 
awarded  the  honorary  degree  of  M.D.  from  Prince- 
ton. He  died  at  hiscountry  place,  ilamauassclt.  Del- 
aware co.,  I’enn.,  June  22,  1869. 

SMITH,  Joseph  Mather,  physician,  was  bom 
at  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  March  14.1 789.  His  fattier 
was  a distinguished  physician  of  New  Rochelle,  and 
liis  mother  a daughter  of  Samuel  Mnther,  belonged 
to  a prominent  New  England  family,  some  of  whom 
wore  among  the  founders  of  Harvard  University, 
and  many  of  whom  were  eminent  in  medicine  and 
divinity.  * After  huving  received  his  general  educa- 
tion. Joseph  began  to  study  medicine  iu  the  office  of 
his  father  in  1808.  Here  he  remained  three  years, 
when  he  was  licensed  to  practice  by  the  Medial  So- 
ciety  of  Westchester  county,  of  which  his  father 
was  president.  He  settled  in  New  York,  and  was 
for  several  years  associated  with  Dr.  William  Bald- 
win. In  18*15  he  was  graduated  at  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons.  Having  a taste  for  lit- 
erature, I)r.  Smith,  in  company  with  Mott,  Duprey, 
Bliss,  and  others,  organized  the  New  York  Medical 
and  Physical  Society,  uud  under  Dr.  Smith's  super- 
vision was  published  a volume  of  “Transactions," 
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In  1817.  He  continued  in  successful  practice,  con- 
tributing frequently  to  the  medical  publications,  and 
in  1824  published  his  “ Elements  of  the  Etiology 
and  Philosophy  of  Epidemics, "a  work  of  so  learned 
and  logical  a character  that  it  attracted  the  most 
profound  attention  everywhere,  and  was  pronounced 
at  the  time  to  be  fifty  rears  in  advance  of  the  med- 
ical literature  on  its  subject.  Dr.  Smith  did  not  be- 
lieve in  contagion  in  regard  to  the  propagation  of 
yellow  fever,  the  plague,  dysentery,  typhus,  and 
other  fevers.  He  considered  that  these  diseases 
were  never  communicated  by  a specific  contagion, 
but  were  uniformly  produced  by  a miasmal  poison- 
ing generated  by  materials  entirely  distinct  from  the 
human  Ixsiy.  He  also  believed  that  when  many 
persons  ill  with  yellow  fever  or  plague  were  crowded 
into  small  and  Ill-ventilated  apartments,  and  clean- 
liness was  neglected,  the  disease  which  would  result 
would  bo  typhus.  In  1826  I)r.  Smith  was  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  physic  in 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  succeeding  in  that  chair  the  illustrious 
David  Hosaek,  who,  with  his  colleagues,  Mott  and 
Francis,  had  gone  out  of  tho  college  and  organized 
a new  medical  school.  Dr.  Smith  continued  in  this 
professorship  until  the  year  1 855,  during  which  time 
he  delivered  four  im|H>rtant  intnxluolory  discourses 
which  were  published.  In  May,  1847,  Dr.  Smith, 
as  chairman,  prepared  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  practical  medicine  for  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation at  Philadelphia.  In  1850  he  published  the 
"Transactions  of  tho  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion,” iiis  “Sources of  Typhus  Fever,  ami  the  Means 
Suited  to  their  Extinction.”  In  1857  lie  read  a paper 
before  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  upon 
“ Puerperal  Fever;  its  Causes  and  Modes  of  Propa- 
gation." He  also  published  in  I860  as  a report  to 
the  American  Meuical  Association,  "The  Medical 
Topography  and  Epidemics  of  the  State  of  New 
York."  In  1855  Dr.  Smith  was  established  in  the 
chair  of  materia  raedica  in  the  college,  which  he 
continued  to  hold  until  his  decease,  his  connection 
with  the  institution  lasting  for  almost  forty  years. 
In  the  meantime  he  had  received  other  honors,  in 
1829  being  appointed  by  the  common  council  of 
New  York  consulting  surgeon  to  the  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital. which  he.  however,  declined.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  appointed  attending  physiciau  to  the 
New  York  hospital,  a post  which  lie  held  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  In  1854  he  was  president  of  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  early  promoters.  In  1864  he  was  ap- 
pointed president  of  the  Common  Council  of  Hy- 

S'cne  of  the  Citizen’s  Association  of  New  York. 

e married  in  May,  1831,  Henrietta  M.  Beare,  daugh- 
ter of  Capt.  Henry  A.  Beare,  British  navy,  who,  mth 
three  sons  and  two  daughters,  survives  him.  I)r. 
Smith  died  ou  Apr.  22,  1&66. 

PHYSICK,  Philip  Syne,  "The  father  of 
American  surgenr,”  was  bora  m Philadelphia,  Pa., 
July  7,  1768. . His  father  was  a man  of  vigorous  in- 
tellect, strict  integrity,  nud  euiarged  views,  who  held 
the  office  of  keeper  of  the  great  seal  of  Pennsylvania, 
by  appointment  of  the  king,  and  who  after  the  revo- 
lution acted  as  the  agent  of  the  Penn  family,  taking 
charge  of  their  estates.  He  himself  possessed  a con- 
siderable fortune,  and  was  therefore  enabled  to  afford 
his  son  llie  liest  advantages  of  education  At  the  age 
of  eleven  yoars  the  boy  was  placed  in  the  Friends' 
Atswlcmy,  in  Philadelphia,  under  the  care  of  Roliert 
Proud.  He  made  great  progress,  ami  in  due  time 
entered  the  collegiate  department  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  1785  he  was  graduated,  and  nt 
once  began  to  study  medicine  with  Dr.  Adam  Kuhn, 
who  had  been  a pupil  of  the  renowned  I.innuMis,  ami 
who  was  at  that  time  professor  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  medicine,  iu  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 


vania. Wlille  studying  with  Dr.  Kuhn  the  young 
man  attended  the  lectures  of  the  university,  but  was 
not  graduated  in  medicine  at  that  institution.  After 
studying  throe  and  a half  years,  lie  went  with  his 
futher  to  London,  in  1788,  and  becamca  private  pupil 
of  tite  great  John  Hunter.  Here  he  had  access  to 
the  lectures  of  Clarke,  Osborne,  Baillic,  Home,  and 
Cruiksliank.  He  was  so  successful  In  winning  the 
confidence  and  regard  of  Dr.  Hunter,  that  the  latter 
procured  for  him  the  post  of  house-surgeon  in  8t. 
George’s  Hospital.  The  young  man  continued  to  hold 
this  post  during  the  year  for  which  he  was  elected, 
and  conducted  himself  with  such  gratifying  results 
that,  on  leaving,  he  received  the  diploma  of  the  Roy- 
al College  of  Surgeons,  and  also  the  handsomest  per- 
sonal testimonials  as  to  his  conduct  and  abilities. 
For  several  months  young  Physick  remained  with 
Hunter,  residing  in  his  house,  and  assisting  him  in 
his  professional  business.  In  May,  1791,  lie  went  to 
Edinburgh  and  attended  the  lectures  of  the  university 
in  that  chy  for  a year,  taking  his  degree  of  M.I).  in 
May,  1792.  He  now  returned  to  Philadelphia  and 
began  the  practice  of  medicine.  The  following  year 
an  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  gave  Dr.  Physick  ample 
opportunity  to  display  his  medical  knowledge,  ids 
ability,  and  his  courage.  Having  volunteered,  lie 
was  elected  plivsician  to  the  Yellow  Fever  Hospital, 
which  was  established  at  Bush  Hill.  Here  the  zeal, 
energy  and  high  medical  qualifica- 
tions which  lie  displayed  brought 
him  public  recognition,  and  in  1794 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  sur- 
geons of  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital. In  t ho  same  year  lie  was 
made  physician  to  the  Aims  House 
Infirmary.  All  of  these  honors 
naturally  increased  his  professional 
business,  wiiicb  now  became  very 
lucrative.  In  1798,  Philadelphia 
being  again  scourged  with  yellow 
fever,  Dr.  Physick  again  assumed 
his  post  of  resident  plivsician  at  the 
Bush  Hill  Hospital.  He  was  twice 
affiictcd  with  this  terrible  disease 
and  came  near  losing  his  life. 

On  his  leaving  the  institution,  the 
management  presented  him  with 
a service  of  silver  plate  in  ac- 
knowledgement of  “ their  respectful  approbation  of 
his  voluntary  and  inestimable  services.”  In  1800  Dr. 
Physick  was  urged  to  lecture  on  surgery  before  the 
university,  as  there  was  no  separate  chair  of  surgery  in 
its  faculty.  He  consented, ana  in  this  way  began  his  im- 
portant career  as  a public  teacher.  In  1805,  a professor- 
ship of  surgery  having  become  imperative,  the  trus- 
tees of  the  institution  created  the  chair  and  elected 
Dr.  Physick  to  fill  it.  At  this  lime  Philadelphia  was 
the  American  centre  of  medical  education  and  abil- 
ity, and  Dr.  Physick  became  formally  associated  with 
Barton,  Wistar,  Chapman,  Dewees,  Coxe, and  other 
leading  medical  men  of  that  city.  As  a lecturer, 
Dr.  Physick  was  grave,  dignified  and  impressive;  as 
a teacher  lie  was,  both  in  matter  and  method,  severely 
practical,  teaching  only  that  which  lie  bad  himself 
thoroughly  learned,  mainly  by  the  aid  of  his  dissect- 
ing kulfe.  While  Dr.  Physick  had  now  reached  his 
highest  fame  ns  a teacher,  it  was  also  the  period  of 
his  largest  practice  as  a physician,  and  the  amount 
of  work  which  he  accomplished  was  extraordinary. 
In  1819  Dr.  Physick  was  transferred  from  the  chair 
of  surgery  to  that  of  anatomy,  and  in  this  jnist  lie 
remained  until  1881,  when  his  failing  health  obliged 
Idm  to  retire,  the  institution  conferring  upon  him  the 
honorary  title  of  emeritus  professor  of  surgery  and 
anatomy.  During  most  of  the  years  of  Dr.  rhyack’s 
great  professional  labor,  he  was  himself  a very  sick 
man.  The  two  attacks  of  yellow  fever,  in  one  of 
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which  he  was  bled  to  the  amount  of  176  ounces,  tried 
his  constitution  terribly.  He  suffered  also  from  dys- 
pepsia, from  frequent  and  severe  attacks  of  catarrh, 
and  from  nephritic  calculi.  Yet,  during  all  this  dis- 
order of  his  health,  he  did  his  work,  as  it  appeared, 
to  the  full  extent  of  his  mental  powers,  and  with 
comprehensive  demand  on  all  of  his  experience.  Dr. 
Physick  was  married  iu  the  year  1800,  to  Elizabeth 
Emlen,  a daughter  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
ministers  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  By  this  marriage 
he  had  four  children;  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 
Dr.  Physick  was  extraordinary  among  practitioners 
in  the  ability  and  success  with  which  he  performed 
great  operations  in  surgery.  One  of  these,  and  one 
Of  the  most  important  in  his  experience,  was  per- 
formed in  1861,  after  lie  had  retired  from  general 
practice,  anti  had  refused  to  act  in  such  cases.  This 
operation  was  upon  the  late  Chief-Justice  Marshall. 
The  operation  was  lithotomy,  the  result  being  a 
prompt  and  |>erfect  cure  through  the  removal  of 
one  thousand  calculi.  Justice  Marshall  was  at  this 
time  seventy-six  years  of  age,  and  the  o|>en»lor, 
sixty-three.  Of  course  the  hazard  attending  such 
an  operation,  great  in  itself,  was  considerably  in- 
creased by  the  advanced  age  of  Justice  Marshall,  be- 
sides which  tbc  responsibility,  in  the  case  of  a man 
of  such  eminence  Hud  so  vnluuble  to  the  couutry  was 
greatly  enhanced.  Dr.  Physick  was  president  of 
the  Phrenological  Society  of  Philadelphia  iu  1822.  and 
of  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Society  in  1824.  He  intro, 
duccd  many  valuable  instruments  and  methods.  In 
1825  he  w;ts  made  a member  of  the  Academy  of  Med- 
icine of  France.  In  1836  he  was  elected  an  honorary 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society 
of  London.  Dr!  Physick 's  last  operation  was  made 
on  Aug.  13,  1837,  and  was  upon  the  eve  in  a most 
delicate  case.  Front  this  time  forward  the  symptoms 
and  sufferings  of  his  own  disease  increased  rapidly. 
Dropsy  of  the  chest  set  in,  and  after  protracted  suf- 
fering he  died  iu  Philadelphia.  Dec.  15,  1837. 

ROOT,  Arthur  Lewis,  physician,  was  born  in 
Gilbertsville,  Otsego  CO.,  N.  \ May  2-1, 1853.  ilewus 
prepared  for  college  at  the  academy  of  bis  native 
town,  and  was  graduated  at  the  medical  college  of  the 
U nf veraity  of  the  City  of  New 
York  in  1883.  Dr.  Root  was 
attached  to  t he  staff  of  the 
Ward's  Island  Hospital  for 
eighteen  months,  being  interne 
for  six  mouths,  house-physician 
for  six,  and  house-surgeon  for 
six,  acquiring  in  this  period 
an  immense  amount  of  clinical 
experience.  He  subsequently 
commenced  practice  in  New 
York  city,  and  immediately 
began  a career  of  uninterrupted 
success,  lie  has  a natural 
aptitude  for  the  practice  of 
medicine,  being  unusually  able 
in  grouping  facts  and  diagnos- 
ing disease.  He  possesses  in 
addition  an  untiring  industry 
and  devotion  to  his  calling, 
and  also  a winning  and  sym- 
pathetic manner  which  endears  him  to  his  patients 
and  inspires  their  confidence.  He  was  fur  some 
years  a pupil  of  Dr.  Egbert  Guernsey  in  the  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  lioniicopathic  theory,  and 
seomstohave  been  also  an  apt  pupil  of  that  distin- 
guished practitioner  in  all  the  qualities  of  heart  and 
manner  which  moke  the  true  physician.  Dr.  Root 
is  a member  of  the  Clinical  Club. ‘and  the  West  End 
Medical  Society,  and  one  of  the  staff  physicians 
of  the  Hahnemann  and  Metropolitan  Hospitals,  lie 
is  a Republican  in  politics,  and  a well-known  mem- 
ber of  tlte  Colonial  Club.  Dr.  limit  married  Oct. 


23,  1888,  Frances  Robinson  of  New  York,  a most 
agreeable  and  accomplished  woman. 

CHAMBERLIN,  Jehiel  Weston,  physician 
and  surgeon,  was  born  at  Rock  Falls,  Wis.,  Oct.  28. 
1857,  son  of  George  Harris  and  Antoinette  (Weston) 
Chamberlin,  and  grandson  of  Preston  Chamberlin, 
M.D.,  who  pursued  thepractice  of  tuedicineaud  sur- 
gery in  northern  New  York,  where  he  enjoyed  along 
and  active  life.  His  father  having  liecome  early 
imbued  with  an  idea  of  the  opportunities  offered  by  the 
great  West,  migrated  about  the  year  1850,  and  was  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  Wisconsin,  and 
settled  at  Rock  Falls,  where  he 
lias  since  been  very  successful  in 
mercantile  life,  lie  is  a direct 
lineal  descendant  of  Richard 
Chamberlin,  who  was  the  first 
of  tin;  name  in  this  country, 
being  one  of  the  earliest  settlers 
of  Sudbury,  Mass.,  where  be 
died  in  1673.  Among  bis  ances- 
tors was  Joseph  Chamberlin,  who 
was  a soldier  in  King  Philip's 
war,  and  in  the  great  swamp 
fight,  December,  1675.  Also 
Nathaniel  Chamberlin,  who  was 
in  tbc  French  and  Indinn  wars 
of  1752-1755  and  1759,  during 
which  time  he  was  captured, 
and  held  a prisoner  for  two 
years.  Also  Joseph  Chamberlin, 
who  was  a lieutenant  in  the  revolutionary  wars,  serv- 
ing from  1775  to  the  end  of  the  war.  The  doctor 
received  his  early  education  in  the  district  schools  at 
Rock  Falls,  and  subsequently  entered  Galerrille 
University,  where  he  pursued  a three  roars’  course. 
During  his  earlier  years  lie  was  actively  engaged  in 
his  father’s  business,  thereby  receiving  a business 
education.  In  1878  he  begun  the  study  of  medicine, 
under  the  preceptorship  of  Dr.  Dwight  W.  Day.  and 
in  1879  was  matriculated  at  Rush  Medical  College, 
at  which  institution  he  was  graduated  in  1882. 
He  took  several  private  courses  of  instruction,  under 
able  tutors,  iu  diseases  of  the  eve  and  ear,  and  also 
has  a diploma  from  the  Illinois  Charitable  Eye  and 
Ear  Infirmary.  He  afterwards  went  to  Euru|*e,  and 
began  a course  of  study  in  the  Royal  Ismdon  Op- 
thalmic  Hospital  under  Mr.  John  Couper,  Mr.  K. 
Marcus  Gunn,  Mr.  John  Tweedy,  nnd  Mr.  Edward 
Nettleship,  afterwards  acting  as  assistant  to  those 
surgeons.  He  also  visited,  for  purposes  of  instruc- 
tion, Berlin,  Paris,  and  Vienna,  at  which  last  place 
he  pursued  the  study  of  his  specialty,  under  the  most 
prominent  instructors  there.  Returning  to  this  coun- 
try in  1884,  he  located  in  St,  Paul,  Minn.,  where  he 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Besides 
attending  to  a large  private  practice,  he  is  oculist  and 
atirist  on  the  staff  of  the  City  and  County  Hospital, 
of  which  staff  he  is  secretary.  He  is  also  oculist  and 
aurist  on  the  staff  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  and  the 
Rabies'  Home,  and  lecturer  in  the  Training  School 
for  Nurses  in  St.  Paul.  He  isa  member  ot  tlte  County 
Medical  and  Pathological  Societies,  the  Minnesota 
Academy  of  Medicine,  and  the  Minnesota  State 
Medical  Society.  11c  isa  member  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  is  prominently  identified 
with  the  various  Masonic  bodies  of  Minnesota.  Dr. 
Chamberlin  was  married  in  October,  1887,  to  Clara 
A.,  daughter  of  Martin  and  Elmiua  Smilhc,  and  has 
two  sous,  Ralph  Weston  nnd  Harold  Smit he  Cham- 
berlin 

PRIME,  Benjamin  Young,  physician,  was 
born  at  Huntington,  L.  I.,  Dec.  20,  1738.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  college  of  New  Jersey  iu  1751, 
studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Jacob  Ogden,  Jamaica, 
L.  I.,  nnd  began  its  practice  at  Easthamptou,  L.  I. 
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In  1756-57  he  was  tutor  at  his  alma  mater,  receiving 
the  thanks  of  the  trustees,  and  a special  testimonial, 
when  he  resigned  his  position.  Yale  College  gave 
him  the  honorary  degree  of  A.M.  in  1700.  On  June 
16,  1762,  he  sailed  for  Eugland  from  New  York,  to 
visit  European  medical  schools.  On  its  voyage  the 
vessel  was  attacked  by  a French  privateer,  and  iu 
the  engagement  l)r.  Prime  was  wounded.  At  I-on- 
don  and  Edinburgh,  and  at  Leyden  in  Ilollaud, 
he  attended  medical  lectures,  receiving  his  diploma 
from  the  university  of  the  Inst  named  city.  July  7, 
1764.  Returning  to  America  during  the  following 
November,  he  took  up  the  practice  of  surgery  in  New 
York  city.  Here  he  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Amer- 
ican colonies  iu  the  differences  with  Great  Britaiu, 
with  great  ardor,  using  his  literary  talents,  which 
were  neither  few  or  uncultivated,  in  fanning  the 
flames  of  patriotism,  On  the  passage  of  the  stamp 
act  by  the  British  parliament,  he  wrote  *•  A Song 
for  the  Sons  of  Liberty  in  New  York,”  which  was 
extensively  used  for  this  pur|>osc.  Removing  to 
Huntington,  L.  I„  to  watch  over  his  father's  declin- 
ing years,  he  was  obliged,  at  the  opening  of  the  rev- 
olutionary war,  to  fly  to  Connecticut  with  his  wife 
and  one  child,  where  lie  remained,  at  New  Haven, 
and  at  Wethersfield,  until  1763,  three  children  being 
born  to  him  during  this  exile.  Their  de|>arture  was 
so  sudden  that  Mrs.  Prime  had  no  place  iu  which  to 
conceal  the  family  silver,  save  their  well.  Hastily 
gathering  it  into  a canvas  sack,  site  sunk  it  iu  the 
well,  and  it  was  safely  recovered  after  a seven  years’ 
deposit,  upon  her  return  to  Huntington.  Dr.  Prime 
«lied  suddenly  at  that  place.  Oct.  81,  1791. 

WESTBROOK,  Albert  Ernest,  physician,  was 
born  at  South  Woodbury,  O.,  Dec.  17,  1840.  He  is  of 
German  ancestry,  two  brothers.  John  and  Leonard 
Westbrook,  having  emigrated  from  their  native  coun- 
try iu  early  times;  one  of  them  set- 
tled in  the  North  and  the  other  in  the 
South.  His  father,  Solomon  West- 
brook, was  a native  of  New  York, 
but  removed  with  his  wife.  Mathena, 
to  Ohio  in  1816  Here  lie  found 
employment,  first  us  a carpenter 
and  afterward  as  a hotel-keeper,  un- 
til 1836.  He  then  rode  on  horse- 
back to  New  Orleans,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  medicine 
for  about  one  year,  when  lie  re- 
lumed to  Ohio,  traveling  in  the 
same  manner.  Shortly  thereafter 
lie  made  the  round  trip  to  Canada, 
on  horseback.  In  1849  lie  went 
from  Missouri  to  San  Francisco  on 
foot,  being  three  months  on  the 
road.  After  two  years  of  labor 
in  the  mines,  with  indifferent  suc- 
cess, he  returned  to  Ohio,  thus  accomplishing  the  re- 
markable feat  of  having  traversed  the  country  from 
lakes  to  gulf  oo  horseback,  and  nearly  from  ocean 
to  ocean  on  foot.  The  son  was  educated  flrst  at  Ml. 
Hesper  Seminary,  where  be  was  in  almost  constant 
attendance  from  eight  to  eighteen,  then  at  the  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University.  After  completing  his  col- 
legiate education  lie  read  medicine  under  Dr.  I.  II. 
Pcmiock  of  Morrow  county,  O.,  preparatory  to  en- 
tering the  Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery, where  he  was  graduated  Feb.  28.  1862,  In 
August  of  the  same  year  he  entered  the  106th  Ohio 
volunteer  infantry  as  surgeon,  and  served  in  the  field 
and  hospitals  until  the  close  of  the  war.  Ho  was  on 
detached  duty  at  Gallatin,  Tenn.,  where  he  had 
charge  of  the  Post  Hospital,  ami  was  medical  di- 
rector on  the  stalf  of  Brig-Gen.  E.  A.  Payne.  He 
had  charge  of  Forts  Negley,  Huston,  and  Morton,  at 
Nashville,  and  was  on  duty  in  the  hospital  at  Steven- 
son, Ala.,  fora  time,  serving  us  surgeon  in  the  68th 


New  York  volunteer  infantry.  Dr.  Westbrook  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  the 
OhioState  Medical  Society,  and  the  Delaware  County 
Medical  Association,  having  served  ns  president  of 
that  organization.  Iu  1865  he  opened  an  office  in 
Ashley,  O.,  where  he  has  since  resided.  He  lias  al- 
ways found  place  at  the  front  of  every  movement 
Inciting  toward  the  moral  and  educational  elevation 
of  his  community.  For  nine  years  he  was  a prom- 
inent member  of  tlie  village  board  of  education.  Dr. 
Westbrook  has  been  twice  married  ; first,  in  1866.  to 
Amanda  E.,  daughter  of  Judge  S.  T.  Cunard,  a 
prominent  jurist,  of  Ml.  Gilead,  O. ; and  in  1886  to 
Rose  M.,  daughter  of  Cupt  L.  M.  Cunard  of  Ml. 
Gilead. 

FOSTER,  Eugene,  physician,  was  bom  in  Au- 
gusta, Ga.,  Apr.  7,  185ft,  tlie  twelfth  child  of  John 
Foster,  who  served  twenty  years  as  councilman,  and 
one  term  as  mayor  of  the  city  of  Augusta.  His  mother 
was  MissJ.  E.  ”M.  Zinn.  whose  father  was  an  honored 
revolutionary  soldier.  Eugene 
Foster  was  prepared  by  a thor- 
ough academic  training,  to 
make  the  most  of  his  flue  oppor- 
tunities  when  be  came  to  study 
medicine.  He  was  graduated 
at  the  Medical  College  of  Geor- 
gia in  1872.  By  continued  ap- 
plication to  the  study  of  ids  pro- 
fession, by  careful  attention  to 
unusual  clinical  and  hospital 
opportunities,  and  by  a rapidly 
growing,  and  representative 
class  of  general  practice,  lie  has 
come  to  be  one  of  tlie  most 
highly  qualified  and  prominent 
physicians,  not  only  in  the  city 
of  Augusta,  where  hehasal  ways 
resided,  but  iu  Hastate.  The  po- 
sitions with  which  lie  has  been 
honored  by  Ids  native  state,  mark  him  a man  of  ex- 
ceptional ability.  In  1884  be  was  elected  president 
of  the  Medical  Association  of  Georgia,  and  is  now 
chairman  of  the  board  of  censors  of  the  association. 
He  was  president  of  the  Richmond  County  Medical 
Society,  and  is  now  professor  of  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  medicine  ana  state  medicine  in  tlie  medical 
department  University  of  Georgia;  visiting  physician 
to  City  Hospital:  president  of  the  Alumni  Society, 
medical  department  of  the  University  of  Georgia, 
ami  a member  of  tlie  World's  Congress  of  Medico- 
Climatology.  He  is,  and  lias  been  for  live  years,  a 
member  of  the  hoard  of  trustees  of  the  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum of  Georgia,  and  has  done  much  to  place  this 
noble  charity  on  its  high  plane  of  efficiency.  He  is 
a member  of  the  Augusta  Academy  of  Medicine;  of 
the  Medical  Association  of  Georgia;  of  the  American 
Medical  Association;  of  the  American  Public  Health 
Association;  of  the  New  York  Medico  Legal  Society, 
and  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science.  In  188ft  he  was  unanimously  elected  pres- 
ident of  the  board  of  health  of  Augusta,  and  has 
been  unanimously  re-elected  to  this  position  in  1884, 
1888,  1892.  Upon  his  re-election  to  tin-  presidency 
of  the  board,  in  1884,  the  members  of  that  body,  as 
a testimonial  of  their  personal  regard  and  high  ap 
predation  of  his  services  to  his  native  city,  presented 
him  an  elegant  gold  watch,  chain,  and  seal,  ou 
which  were  engraved  the.  sentiments  of  the  donors. 
He  is  still  president  of  the  board  of  health  in  Augusta, 
and  by  his  experience  and  special  studies  is  one  of 
the  highest  authorities  in  the  South,  on  sanitation  and 
its  collateral  bearings.  His  library  is  said  to  be  one 
of  the  finest  private  libraries  south  of  Baltimore. 
He  lias  written  much  and  ably  upon  the  leading  lines 
of  liis  profession,  and  bis  opinions  have  obtained  a 
flattering  reception.  He  is  the  writer  of  several  of  the 
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leading  chapters  in  "Buck’s  Reference  Hand  book  of 
Medical  Sciences,  ” and  is  the  author  of  the  article  ou 
vaccination,  iu  vol.  IX.  "Transactions  of  the  Amer- 
ican Public  Health  Association."  Numerous  articles 
from  his  peu  are  to  be  found  in  the  volumes  of 
Transactions  of  the  Medical  Association  of  Geor- 
gia.” He  writes  after  most  careful  preparation, 
and  his  wide,  general  reading  adds  life  and  clearness 
to  what  would  otherwise  necessarily  be  very  techni- 
cal and  abstract  discussions.  He  is  an  exceedingly 
able  expounder  of  the  germ  theory  of  disease,  having 
by  diligent,  laborious,  and  extensive  research  titled 
himself  to  dispassionately,  and  discriminately  speak 
upon  what  is  probably,  the  most  radical  new  stand- 
point of  his  profession. 


EDWARDS,  Charles  Jerome,  insurance  man- 
ager and  political  economist,  was  born  in  Wayne 
county,  N.  Y.,  May  8,  1866.  He  is  a descendant  of 
Benjamin  Edwards,  a Welshman,  who  settled  in  the 
Massachusetts  colony  in  1760.  and  was  a soldier  in 
the  war  of  the  revolution.  Ou  the  maternal  side  he 
is  descended  from  Roliert  Chapman  who  came  from 
Hull,  England,  iu  1642,  and  settled  iu  Saybrook, 
Conn.,  and  was  for  forty-three  terms  a member  of 
the  Connecticut  legislature,  nod  for  nine  years  an 
assistant  deputy  in  the  legislature,  serving  altogether 
more  times  than  any  other  man  in  the  history  of  the 
state.  Mr.  Edwards  was  educated  iu  the  common 
schools,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  became  connected 
with  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  as  an 
agent,  and  two  years  later  he  became  metropolitan 
manager  for  that  company,  and  is  at  present  (1896) 
so  connected.  Since  1892  Mr. 
Edwards  has  been  active  in  the 
Democratic  politics  of  Brook- 
lyn and  New  York  state,  identi- 
fied as  a strong  supporter  of  Mr. 
Cleveland,  as  opposed  to  Mr. 
Hill.  The  efforts  of  Cleveland's 
friends  iu  New  York  state  to 
secure  his  nomination  for  the 
presidency  in  1892  brought  Mr. 
Edwards  prominently  before  the 
public,  and.  together  with  Ed- 
ward M.  Shepard,  Charles  S. 
Fairchild,  and  William  R.  Grace, 
he  became  a controlling  power 
in  the  movement  which  ended  iu 
Mr.  Cleveland's  nomination  in  the 
national  convention  in  Chicago. 
During  that  period  lie  was  fore- 
most in  organizing  Kings  county 
in  the  interest  of  the  "anti-snapper"  movement,  which 
was  opposed  to  Mr.  Hill's  nomination,  and  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Syracuse  convention  which  sent  a 
protesting  delegation  to  the  Chicago  convention,  he 
being  one  of  such  delegation.  He  has  since  that 
time  been  a confidential  adviser,  and  one  of  the  lend- 
ers, of  the  Cleveland  Democracy.  He  was  active  iu 
the  presidential  campaign  as  president  of  one  of  the 
largest  Democratic  dubs  iu  Brooklyn,  and  was  se- 
lected as  the  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed 
to  devise  a plan  for  continuing  the  organization  of 
the  Kings  county  Cleveland  Democracy.  Acting 
upon  Mr.  Edwards’s  recommendation,  the  Brooklyn 
Democratic  Club  was  organized,  and  he  became  the 
Chairman  of  its  executive  committee.  It  was  under 
his  management  that  the  Independents  fought  the 
machine  Democracy  in  the  campaign  of  1893,  in 
support  of  Charles  A.  Schieren’s  candidacy  and  elec- 
tion to  the  mayoralty.  He  was  also  prominent  in 
the  Kings  county  Democratic  re-organization,  car- 
ried out  under  the  auspices  of  the  committee  of  100 
in  1898  and  1894.  acting  as  its  secretary.  At  the 
formal  organization  of  the  new  Democratic  party  in 
Kings  eouuly,  lie  was  elected  secretary  of  the  gen. 


eral  committee,  and  for  the  first  year  he  assumed 
practically  its  entire  management  and  operations, 
and  is  at  present  vice-chairman  of  that  organization. 
He  was  a delegate  to  the  state  conventions  held  ut 
Saratoga,  1894,  and  in  Syracuse,  1895,  and  had  charge 
of  the  campaign  of  the  reform  Democracy  iu  Brook- 
lyn in  the  campaigns  that  followed.  Mr.  Edwards 
was  married  ou  Aug.  26,  1890,  to  Edith,  daughter  of 
Frederick  S.  Wendell  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  Iu 
1895  he  was  appointed  commissioner  of  elections  in 
the  city  of  Brooklyn,  the  youngest  man  ever  appoint- 
ed there  to  a jHwition,  and  the  wisdom  of  his  selection 
was  made  manifest  of  such  importance  through 
the  reforms  which  he  introduced  iu  the  board  of 
elections. 

COLE,  Cordelia  Throop,  reformer,  was  bom 
in  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  17,  1833,  the  daughter  of 
George  A.  and  Deborah  (Goldsmith)  Throop.  Her 
mother  dying  when  Cordelia 
was  two  years  old,  she  was  taken 
in  charge  by  her  grandparents, 

Richard  ami  Ruth  Goldsmith. 

She  received  her  education  iu 
what  was  then  Hamilton  Acad- 
emy, now  Colgate  Seminary, 
auu,  heiug  of  a religious  turn 
of  mind,  had  decided  to  go  as 
a missionary  to  India  when 
her  school  days  were  over  ; but 
this  mission  was  subsequently 
abandoned,  by  reason  of  market! 
change  in  religious  lieliof.  She 
was  for  four  years  principal  in 
a private  seminary  for  young 
people  in  Keokuk.'  Ia.,  and  ac- 
cepted later  a similar  position 
in  the  North  Illinois  Institute  at 
Henry.  111.  Here,  iu  1856,  she 
was  married  to  William  Ramey  Cole.  In  1863  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Cole,  with  their  three  young  boys,  went  to 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  where  Mr.  Cole  traik  a course  iu 
Harvard  Divinity  School,  was  ordained  as  a Unitarian 
minister,  and  went  to  Mt.  Pleasant,  la.,  which  has 
since  been  their  home.  From  1876  to  1884  she  was 
sccretanr  of  the  Iowa  Unitarian  Association,  as  work 
she  coufd  do  from  the  borne  centre,  being  otherwise 
wholly  devoted  to  the  duties  of  borne  and  the  educa- 
tion of  her  seven  children.  An  important  part  of  her 
work  at  this  time  was  the  development  ofthejiost 
office  mission,  a now  firmly  established  branch  of  Uni- 
tarian work  in  all  new  fields.  She  was  often  called  to 
fill  vacancies  in  the  pulpit  of  the  denomination,  and  on 
two  occasions  gave  the  charge  at  ordination  services. 
In  1885  she  was  made  state  superintendent  of  the 
Iowa  W.  C.  T.  U.,  of  the  department  of  the  **  White 
Shield  and  the  White  Cross.”  She  handled  the  sub- 
ject with  great  deliraev  and  power,  and  has  delivered 
hundreds  of  addresses  In  Iowa  and  other  states.  She 
was  at  one  time  assistant  to  Miss  Willard,  but  on  the 


division  among  the  workers,  growing  out  of  the  po 
liticnl  affiliations  of  the  large  body,  she  resigned. 
After  the  non-partisan  organization  of  the  National 
W.  C.  T.  U.  she  accepted  the  position  of  national 
superintendent,  still  maintaining  her  allegiance  to 
the  Iowa  work.  She  is  at  present  (1896)  general  sec- 
retary of  the  Iowa  Prohibitory  Amendment  Leagne, 
a state  body  which  has  its  headquarters  at  Mt. 
Pleasant:  vice-president  for  Iowa  of  the  American 
Purity  Alliance,  ami  with  her  husband  edits  the 
“ Champion  of  Progress  " a state  paper,  published 
at  Mount  Pleasant.  Mrs.  Cole  lias  made  many 
valuable  contributions  with  her  ready  pen  to  the 
work  of  temperance  and  social  purity;  and  has  fre- 
quently addressed  Inrge  audiences  on  these  subjects. 
Her  home  at  Mt.  Pleasant  is  the  centre  of  hospitality 
and  active  effort  to  "make  life  less  difficult  for 
others." 
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MERCER,  Jesse,  Baptist  minister,  founder  of 
Mercer  University,  was  born  in  Halifax  county, 
N.  C.,  Dec.  16,  1*69.  His  great-grandfather  came 
from  Scotland  to  Virginia  about  1700.  His  grand- 
father removed  to  Wilkes  county,  Ga.,  1767.  His 
father.  Silas,  was  an  able  Baptist  preacher.  Jesse  was 
immersed  in  a barrel  of  water.  At  nineteen,  in  1788, 
he  married  Sabrina  Chives,  who  died  in  1826,  and 
before  he  was  twenty  was  ordained  as  minister.  His 
ntuiu  education  wns  gained  after  his  marriage,  and  he 
lieeame  a fair  linguist.  He  began  as  pastor  of  Sar- 
dis Church.  Wilkes  county;  then,  in  1796,  took  Phil- 
lips Mills  Church,  now  iu  Taliaferro  county,  which 
he  served  thirty-nine  years, 
baptizing  230  persons;  and  the 
same  year,  Belhesda  Church, 
Greene  county,  serving  thirty- 
one  years;  ana  Powells  Creek 
Church,  Hancock  county,  in 
1797,  serving  twenty -eight 
years.  He  removed  to  Pow- 
ell ton  in  1818.  and  to  Wilkes 
county  in  1826.  In  1818  lie  or- 
ganized a church  at  Katontou, 
and  wns  its  pastor  six  years. 
He  married  Mrs.  Nancy  Si- 
mons in  1827.  who  died  in 
1841,  and  the  same  year  organ- 
ized a church  in  Washington, 
Ga..  of  which  lie  was  pastor 
until  bis  death.  In  1833  lie 
bought  t lie  “Christian  In- 
dex, published  in  Philadel- 
phia by  Dr.  Brantley,  aud 
removed  it  to  Washington,  Ga.,  and  iu  1840  the  pa- 
per was  tendered  to  the  Baptist  state  convention, 
auil  removed  to  Pentleld.  He  was  clerk  of  tho 
Georgia  Baptist  Association  from  1795  to  1816,  anil 
moderator  from  1816  to  1839,  and  moderator  of  the 
Georgia  Baptist  state  convention  regularly  until  1841, 
when  prevented  by  feeble  health,  and  wasa  member 
of  the  convention  executive  committee.  He  was  un- 
ceasingly active  in  missionary  labor.  He  was  pro- 
foundly interested  In  education,  being  active  iu  estab- 
lishing Mount  Zion  College,  in  Richmond  county,  Ga. ; 
he  contributed  liberally  to  a Baptist  college  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  was  so  ardent  a friend  and 
administrator  of,  and  liberal  contributor  to.  Mercer 
University,  that  this  great  and  successful  institution 
bears  his  honored  name.  Mr.  Mercer  was  the  great- 
est of  Georgia  Baptist  ministers. 
He  was  of  impressive  apttear- 
ance-  He  was  intellectual,  be- 
nevolent, firm,  and  gentle.  His 
tnind  was  clear,  strong,  aud 
original,  and  ills  oratory  had 
these  qualities.  He  had  fine 
capacity  of  analysis  and  illus- 
tration,^immovable  convictions, 
and  the  highest  moral  courage. 
His  heart  was  instinct  with  no- 
ble aims,  and  his  whole  life  a 
beautiful  exemplification  of 
the  purest  and  most  practical 
Christianity,  and  his  death 
called  forth  a universal  grief. 
He  died  Sept.  6,  1841. 

SANDERS,  Billing-ton 
McCarter,  first  president  of 
Mercer  University  (1888-89), 
was  born  in  Columbia  county.  Ga.,  Dec.  2, 1789.  His 
parents  were  Ephraim  and  Mary  Sanders.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  South  Carolina  College,  Colum- 
bia, S.  0.,  in  1869.  He  taught  school  two  years, 
farmed  twenty  years,  was  licensed  in  1823,  and  o.- 
dained  in  1825.  ’ He  preached  until  1833,  when  he 
occupied  a log  cabiu  in  the  now  lovely  village  of 
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Pcnfield,  and  began  Mercer  Institute  (now  Mercer 
Uuiversity),  remaining  president  until  1839,  and  or- 
ganizing this  valuable  college.  He  was  the  vital 
instrumentality  in  building  the  institution  in  its 
initial  years.  lie  preached  fifteen  years  us  pastor, 
wus  clerk  several  years,  and  moderator  nine  years 
of  the  Georgia  Association ; chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Georgia  Baptist  convention, 
and  president  six  years;  editor  of  the  “ Christian  In- 
dex," and  delegate  to  the  old  Triennial  convention, 
and  the  Southern  Baptist  convention.  Mr,  Sauders 
was  a shining  Baptist  light  for  twenty-five  years. 
Not  logical  or  eloquent,  he  was  earnest  aud  persua- 
sive. He  lmd  piety,  common  sense,  energy,  business 
judgment,  and  principle.  He  was  twice  married;  to 
Martha  Lamar  in  1812,  aud  to  Cynthia  Holliday  in 
1824,  having  twenty-two  children.  He  died  at  Pen- 
field,  May  12. 1852. 

SMITH,  Otis,  second  president  of  Mercer  Uni- 
versity ( 1839-42).  (See  Index.) 

DiltGG,  John  Leadley . third  president  of  Mercer 
University  (1844-54).  was  born  at  Middiehurg,  Va., 
Fel).  13,  1794.  At  fifteen  he  became  religious,  and 
was  baptized  iu  1812.  He  bore  arms  as  a private  in  the 
U.  S.  army  when  tho  British  attacked  Washington, 
D.  C.  He  p readied  first  in  1816,  was  ordained  in 
1817.  He  was  lamed  in  1819,  by 
leaping  from  a window,  the  floor 
giving  way.  In  1824  lie  was  called  to 
the  church  in  Richmond, and  iu  1825 
to  Philadelphia,  where  iiis  voice 
failed  him  in  1834.  He  then  took 
charge  of  the  Haddington  College; 
in  1836  of  tho  Alabama  Female 
Athena*um  at  Tuscaloosa,  and  in 
1844  became  president  of  Mercer 
Uuiversity,  continuing  uutil  1854. 

Dr.  Daggwns  a persuasive  preacher, 
a surpassing  college  executive,  a 
learned  aud  strong  writer,  aud  the 
higlusst  tyi>e  of  u Christian.  Physi- 
cally feeble,  his  sermons  were  most 
impressive, quiet,  dignified,  natural; 
his  deliverances  carried  remarkable 
effect.  He  had  marked  intellectual 
powers,  a varied  and  solid  scholar- 
ship. and  a gentle  affability,  com- 
bined with  resolute  firmness  that  made  him  loved 
and  revered.  He  gave  dignity  to  the  new  college. 
He  published:  “Mauualof  Theology,”  “Elements 
of  Moral  Science,"  “Church  Order,”  and  “ Evi- 
dences of  Christianity.”  He  died  at  Hayneville, 
Ala.,  in  1881. 

CRAWFORD,  Nathaniel  Macon,  fourth  pres- 
ident of  Mercer  University  (1854-65),  was  horn  in 
Oglethor|»e  county,  Ga.,  March  22,  1811.  He  was  the 
son  oft  he  great  statesman,  William  H.  Crawford,  who 
was  of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  aud  his  mother,  Susan- 
nah Gerdine,  was  of  a French  family.  He  lived  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  until  fourteen  years  of  age.  while 
his  father  was  U.  S.  senator,  and  was  graduated  at  the 
Georgia  State  University  in  1829,  with  the  highest 
honors,  among  such  men  as  Bishops  Pierce  and  Scott 
and  Chancellor  Waddell.  Dr.  Church,  the  college 
president,  for  thirty  years,  said  he  never  saw  u stu- 
dent with  such  powers  of  getting  knowledge.  He 
studied  law  under  his  father,  unu  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  hut  never  practiced.  He  became  professor 
of  mathematics  in  Oglethorpe  University,  Ga.,  in 
1837,  and  remained  until  1841,  and  was  ordained  in 
1844.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Wash- 
ington, Ga.,  in  1845;  in  Charleston,  S.C.,  in  1846;  pro- 
fessor of  biblical  literature  in  Mercer  University  in 
1847-  54,  and  president  to  1856;  professor  of  moral  and 
mental  philosophy,  University  of  Mississippi,  to  Sep- 
tember. 1857;  professor  of  theology  in  the  Baptist  Sem- 
inary, Georgetown,  Ky.,  to  July,  1858;  president  of 
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Mercer  University  to  1865;  and  president  of  George- 
town College,  Ky..  to  1872.  Mr.  Crawford  bad  vast 
attainments  and  marvellous  learning.  His  scholarship 
was  as  accurate  as  it  was  extensive.  He  mastered 
everything — half  a dozen  lan- 
guages, mathematics,  sciences, 
history,  poetry,  metaphysics, 
law,  politics,  and  theology. 
He  was  educated  in, and  joined, 
the  Presbyterian  church,  aud 
when  he  was  about  thirty  he 
renounced  the  church  of  his 
fathers  aud  became  a Baptist, 
under  the  conviction  that 
nothing  was  baptism  but 
immersion.  He  wrote  a work 
called  “Christian  Paradoxes.” 
He  died  at  Tunnel  Hill,  Ga., 
Oct.  27.  1871. 

TUCKER,  Henry  Hol- 
combe, fifth  president  of  Mer- 
cer University  (1860-71),  was 
horn  in  Warren  countv,  Ga., 
May  10, 1819.  His  grandfather, 
Isaiah  Tucker,  removed  from  Virginia  to  Georgia  in 
1781.  His  mother's  father.  Hev.  Henry  Holcombe  of 
Virginia,  was  a great  pulpit  orator,  and  the  father  of 
the  Georgia  penitentiary  system,  and  founder  of  the 
Savanna))  Female  Orphan  Asylum,  and  Mount  Enon 
Academy,  an  originator  of  the  Georgia  Baptist  con- 
vention, and  publisher  of  “ The  Analytical  Reposi- 
tory,” the  first  Baptist  periodical  in  the  United  States. 
Henry  was  graduated  at  the  Columbian  College. 
Washington,  I).  C.,  in  1838.  He  was  In  mercantile 
business  iu  Charleston,  S.  C-,  from  1839  to  1842,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  Forsyth,  Ga.,  in  1840,  and 
practiced  law  until  1848.  lie  married,  in  1848. 
Mary  C.  West,  whose  death  occurred  within  a year, 
driving  him  to  tho  Bible  for  comfort,  and  impelling 
him  to  the  ministry.  He  taught  for  three  years  at 
the  Southern  Female  College,  Lagrange,  Ga.,  and 
was  ordained  in  1861;  declined,  iu  1853,  the  presi- 
dency of  the  North  Carolina 
Wake  Forest  College;  became 
pastor  of  the  Alexandria  (Vn.) 
Baptist  Church  in  1864;  married 
Sarah  O.  Stevens;  was  professor 
of  belles  lettres  and  metaphysics  in 
Mercer  University  from  1*838  to 
1862;  editor  of  the  “Christian  In- 
dex ” in  1866;  ami  the  same  year 
president  of  Mercer  University 
until  1871;  chancellor  of  the  Geor- 
gia State  University  from  1874  to 
1878,  when  be  was  agsiin  made 
editor  of  the  “Christian  Index.” 
lie  received  the  degree  of  D.D. 
from  the  Columbian  College  in 
1860.  and  of  LL.IX  from  Mercer 
University  in  1376.  Dr.  Tucker 
was  one  of  the  most  original  think- 
ers of  the  South.  He  preached 
during  his  entire  career  after  his 
ordination,  and  his  sermons  were  always  striking 
and  powerful  deliverances.  Positive,  sincere,  inde- 
pendent, he  was  a leader  iu  thought.  Dr.  Tucker 
was  one  of  the  remarkable  men  of  his  day.  He  wrote 
many  pamphlets  ami  sermons,  and  a hook  in  1868, 
“The  Gospel  in  Enoch.”  He  died  in  Atlanta,  Ga., 
in  1889. 

BATTLE,  Archibald  J.,  sixth  president  of 
Mercer  University  (1871-89),  was  born  at  Poweltou, 
Ga.,  Sept.  It),  1826.  Ills  father  was  a wcnllhy 
North  Carolina  planter,  who  removed  to  Eufaula, 
Ala.  Archibald  was  graduated  at  the  University 
of  Alabama  in  1848.  lie  professed  religion  at  thir- 
teen; was  married  to  Mar}-  E.  Guild  of  Tuscaloosa, 
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Ala.,  in  1847.  He  took  charge  of  the  Eufaula  Acad- 
emy ; was  tutor  of  ancient  languages  at  the  Alabama 
University  in  1850  ; professor  at  the  East  Alabama 
Female  College  iu  1852  ; licensed  to  preach  the  same 
year;  ordained  in  1853;  became 
pastor  of  the  Tuscaloosa  Baptist 
Church  in  1855;  Greek  professor 
of  Alabama  University  iu  1850; 
president  of  the  Alabama  Central 
Female  College  iu  1860,  founder! 
by  himself;  president  of  the  Jud- 
son  Female  Institute.  Marion, 

Ala.,  in  1865;  president  of  Mer- 
cer University,  1871-89.  In  1879 
he  was  pastor  for  an  interim  of 
the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Ma- 
con. He  received  the  degree  of 
D.D.  from  Howard  College,  Ala- 
bama, and  Columbian  College, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  in  1872,  and 
the  University  of  Georgia  in  1873. 

Dr.  Battle  has  been  one  of  the 
emiucut  instructors  of  the  South. 

Every  institution  he  has  presided 
over  has  nourished.  An  able 
preacher,  an  accomplished  Mtes-kttrea  scholar,  a 
profound  mctaphysiciun,  a wise  administrator,  and 
rare  Christian  gentleman;  he  has  taken  the  foremost 
rank  among  the  best  college  presidents  of  the  coun- 
try. He  published  “ Human  Will.” 

NUNN  ALLY,  Gustavus  Alonzo,  seventh 
president  of  Mercer  University  (1890-93),  was  bom  iu 
Walton  county, Ga..  March  24^  1841.  His  parents,  Wil- 
liam Brandi  N tumidly  and  Marv  Hale  Talbot,  of  Vir- 
ginia, settled  among  the  first  in  Walton  county.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  State  University  of  Georgia.  Athens, 
in  1859,  at  eighteen,  with  second  honor,  the  young- 
est graduate  of  the  institution,  missing  the  first  honor 
only  because  of  two  mouths’  absence  from  sickness. 
In  1860  he  became  professor  of  mathematics  in  Ham- 
ilton Female  College ; ami  in  1861  principal  of  the 
Johnston  Institute,  Walton 
county,  to  1868,  except  that  he 
served  a while  during  the  war 
as  quartermaster,  9lii  Georgia 
state  troops,  under  Col.  P.  H. 

Mell.  He  entered  the  ministry 
in  1865,  and  preached  in  the 
county  churches  of  his  vicin- 
ity, blending  with  it  mechan- 
ics, trading,  farming,  editing, 
and  the  dm  iesof  county  school 
superintendent.  In  1876  he 
accepted  the  call  of  the  Bap 
list  Church  at  Rome,  Ga.;  in 

1884  took  charge  of  the  church 
building  department,  inaugu- 
rated by  the  Southern  Baptist 
convention  in  connection  with 
tiie  home  mission  board;  in 

1885  he  was  called  to  the  Bap- 
tist Church,  Eufaula.  Ala.;  in  1887  took  charge  of  the 
Baptist  interests  in  Anniston,  Ala.;  and  was  elected, 
in  1890.  president  of  Mercer  University,  Macon,  Ga., 
to  succeed  Dr.  Battle,  who  resigned.  l’)r.  Nunnaliy  is 
one  of  the  foremost  among  preachers  and  educators  of 
Georgia.  He  is  essentially  a creative  spirit,  and  full 
of  zeal,  energy,  aud  executive  ability.  During  his 
pastorate  in  Home,  the  old  house  was  torn  down,  and 
one  of  the  handsomest  churches  in  the  state  erected  ; 
and  in  Anniston  lie  organized  a large  congregation, 
aud  led  it  to  build  a beautiful,  $75,000,  sandstone 
house  of  worship,  increasing  both  congregations 
over  200  members  each.  During  his  brief  adminis- 
tration of  Mercer  University,  he  lias  raised  funds  to 
erect  new  buildings,  doubling  the  capacity  of  the 
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college  ; the  new,  completed  structure  containing  six 
large  recitation-rooms,  and  as  many  offices,  a chapel 
with  800  sittings,  aud  library  for  20,000  books.  He 
increased  the  endowment,  and  $50,000  is  expected  to 
be  soon  raised,  while  the  patronage  has  more  titan 
doubled.  Ho  has  a power  for  stimulating  enthusi- 
asm, aud  iuducing  liberality.  lie  pushed  the  Bap- 
tist church  building  department  so  vigorously  that 
it  was  suspended,  for  fear  its  success  would  imperil 
the  missionary  boards,  diminishing  their  needed 
funds,  lie  is  ah  original  and  argumentative  preacher, 
earnest,  fluent,  ami  analytical.  To  literary  tlnish, 
he  ndds  practical  judgment  and  tinancial  ability, 
llis  social  qualities  are  delightful.  He  married  in 
1859,  Mary  Briscoe,  of  Walton  county,  Ga. 


GAMBRELL,  James  Brueton,  eighth  presi- 
dentof  Mercer  University  (1898-  ),wasbornin  Ander- 
son county,  S.  C.,  Aug.  21,  1841.  In  1840  his  parents 
removed  to  Tippah  county,  Miss.,  then  a very  new 
country,  where  he  grew  up  much  In  the  style  in 
which  youth  of  the  old-time  South  was  reared,  upon 
a plantation.  He  received  his  education  in  the 
county  schools,  pursuing  at  the  same  time  a course 
of  reading,  the  Ixioks  Ijeing  bought  with  the  price 
of  coon-skins,  the  prizes  of  uightly  excursions 
through  the  great  forests.  By  this  means  he  ac- 
quired what  was  then  the  best  library  in  tbc  com- 
munity in  which  he  lived.  His  habit  was  to  convey 
a hook  to  the  field,  and  placing  it 
on  the  fence,  read  a few  lines  as 
the  horse  turned  at  the  end  of  a 
furrow,  aud  think  over  them 
while  plowing  the  next  round. 
Hu  united  with  a Baptist  church 
in  his  fifteenth  year.  He  was 
prepared  for  college  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Laird,  a Cumberland  Pres- 
byterian minister,  and  afterward 
pursued  bis  studies  at  Lowell's 
Academy  at  Cherry  Creek,  Miss. 
While  at  this  school  his  state 
seceded  from  the  Union,  aud  lie 
joined  the  Confederate  army  ns 
a private  soldier  in  the  2d  regi- 
ment Mississippi  volunteers.  Af- 
ter serving  some  months  in  the 
line,  lie  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  sergeant,  and  placed  in  command  of  a company  of 
scouts  attached  to  Hill’s  corps.  For  conspicuous 
gallantry  on  the  field  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  captain,  and  sent  west  to  raise  a company  of 
scouts  for  special  service  in  Tennessee.  Later  lie 
was  transferred  with  his  command  to  the  army  of 
northern  Virginia,  and  participated  in  most  of  the 
great  battles  of  that  army.  Here  he  met  Mary  T. 
Corbellc,  a daughter  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
aristocratic  families  in  Nanseniunde  county,  Yu., 
mid  on  Jan.  13,  1804,  at  midnight,  just  within  the 
Federal  lines,  they  were  married.  Curing  the  year 
immediately  succeeding  the  war,  Capt.  Gainhrell 
began  anew  the  pursuit  of  his  education,  with  the 
help  of  his  wife,  a most  accomplished  woman. 
He  says  of  her,  "She  lias  been  my  greatest  earthly 
blessing  and  helper."  This  experience  great  ly  stimu- 
lated his  zeal  in  education;  teaching  set  bis  mind  on 
fire.  A few  years  later  he  entered  the  University  of 
Mississippi  at  Oxford,  to  pursue  classical  studies, 
and  was  graduated  in  1870.  During  this  time  he 
was  pastor  of  the  Baptist  congregation  of  Oxford, 
having  been  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  in 
1807.  He  was  elected  in  1877  editor  of  the  newly  es- 
tablished " Baptist  Record, ” which  position  he  filled 
for  fifteen  years,  doing  much  work  along  many  other 
lines  iu  connection  with  his  editorial  labors  ; was 
secretary  of  the  mission  board  for  the  Baptist  state 
convention  for  two  years,  and  connected  vitally  for 
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many  years  with  the  temperance  movement  through- 
out the  tuition.  Through  his  instrumentality  a gift 
of  $10,000  was  made  by  the  Americau  Educational 
Society  to  the  University  of  Mississippi,  and  was  tlic 
nucleus  upon  which  an  endowment  of  $75,000  whs 
raised  for  that  institution.  He  has  been,  since  the 
close  of  the  war,  of  the  conciliatory  group  of  public 
men  in  tlic  South,  aud  has  addressed  large  assem- 


blies in  the  North  on  many  public  questions  with 
favor.  Few  lectures  perhaps  have  hnd  a wider 
reading  than  his  famous  address  on  "The  White- 
Side  of  a Black  Question,”  delivered  at  Martha's 
Vineyard  in  1891.  He  was  elected  president  of 
Mercer  University  without  solicitation  in  1893,  and 
has  administered  the  position  with  marked  distinc- 
tion. The  degree  of  D.I>.  was  conferred  on  him  by 
Furman  University  and  that  of  LL.D.  by  Wake 
Forest  College  in  1893.  Personally  Dr.  Gambrcll  is 
a man  of  remarkable  magnetism.  Plain,  earnest, 
candid,  anti  sincere,  his  words  carty  with  them  a 
weight  too  sadly  rare  in  public  men. 

CROLY,  Jane  Cunningham  (“Jenny  June”), 
was  bom  at  Market  Harborough,  England,  Dec.  19, 
1831.  She  is  of  Scotch-English  parentage.  Her 
father  was  a Unitarian  p reseller.  She  was  edu- 
cated mostly  at  home,  wrote  stories  and  little  plays 
as  a girl,  and  acted  them  with  her  girl  friends ; 
la-giui  her  journalistic  life  about  1850,  the  year  before 
her  marriage  to  I).  G.  Croly,  a journalist  on  the  New 
York  " Press.”  Mrs.  Croly  began 
her  work  with  no  intention  of  do- 
ing more  than  " help  to  make  a 
footing,”  hut  at  ouce  attracted 
attention,  and  won  a place.  At 
that  time  there  were  no  depart- 
ments for  women  on  the  press, 
and  no  women  employed  in  reg- 
ular salaried  positions.  Mrs. Croly 
made  a field  for  herself,  aud  one 
into  which  other  women  soon  en- 
tered, She  was  at  one  and  the 
same  time  the  associate-editor  of 
the  New  York  weekly  "Times” 
and  "Messenger;”  on  the  staff 
of  the  daily  "Times,”  and 
"World;”  a contributor  to  the  C.  Lry^p-i 

"Democratic  Review;”  New  p j 

York  correspondent  of  Now  Or-  / 

leans  "Delta,"  and  Richmond 
" Whig;”  and  wrote  the  fashion  departments  of 
"Graham's  Magazine,”  F rnnkt Leslie's  "Weekly," 
and  "Monthly,”  and  included  he  dramatic,  the  lit- 
erary editorship,  a special  woman’s  department.,  and 
one-third  the  editorial  page  in  her  work  on  the 
weekly  "Times,"  Mrs.  Croly  did  the  first  work  on 
the  Demorest  publications.  She  edited  “ Demorest’s 
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Magazine’’  for  twenty-seven  years;  was  the  regular 
New  York  correspondent  of  lie  Baltimore  “ Ameri- 
can” for  fifteen  years;  and  for  a syndicate  of  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  journals  for  over  thirty  years. 
She  originated  the  system  of  duplicate  correspond- 
ence. Her  latest  veuture  was  the  foundiug  oi  a paper 
of  original  design  called  the  " Woman’s  Cycle.”  which 
after  a year  of  life  was  purchased  anti  merged  in 
the  “Ilome-maker”  of  which  she  has  become  sole 
editor,  devoting  all  her  time  to  this  work.  Mrs. 
Croly  has  published  several  books:  “Talks  on  Wo- 
man's Topics;”  “For  Better  or  Worse;”  a practical 
cook  book  ; manuals  of  knitting,  needle  work,  etc. 
8he  is  also  known  in  Euro|>e  and  America  as  the 
original  founder  of  the  first  and  most  famous  wo- 
mau'3  club  in  this  country.  "Soro8is"of  New  York, 
anti  she  was  its  first  elected  president,  aud  after- 
wards its  president  for  ten  successive  years.  She  is 
perhaps  the  best-known  club  and  committee  woman 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  most  fertile  in  ideas. 
Above  all  she  represents  the  all-round  club  idea,  and 
the  fellowship  of  woman,  and  probably  no  woman 
in  the  United  Slates  has  done  so  much  to  bring  this 
about. 

TESLA,  Nikola,  electrician,  was  born  in  1857, 
at  Smiljnu,  Lika,  in  Servia.  lie  is  descended  from 
an  old  and  representative  family  of  Servia.  His 
father  was  a minister  in  the  Greek  church,  who  held 
the  highest  ecclesiastical  rank  o|H*n  to  a marriisl 
clergyman,  while  his  mother  was 
a woman  of  remarkable  skill  and 
ingenuity  in  the  construction  of 
looms,  efiurus,  and  the  machinery 
required  in  a rural  home.  Her 
brother  is  metropolitan  of  the 
Greek  Church  in  Bosnia.  Nikola 
received  his  early  education  In 
the  public  schools  of  Oospieh, 
when  he  was  scut  to  the  higher 
Real  Schule  at  Karlstadt,  where, 
after  a three  yean’  course, 
he  was  graduated  in  1878.  He 
devoted  himself  to  experiments 
in  electricity  aud  magnetism, 
much  against  the  wish  of  his 
father,  who  had  destined  him 
for  the  ministry,  but  bis  native 
genius  was  too  strong  in  the  direc- 
tion of  mechanics,  and  he  was  allowed  to  continue  his 
studies  in  the  Polytechnic  School  at  Gratz.  with  the 
intention  of  beoominga  professor  of  mat  hematics  and 
physics.  He  inherited  a wonderful  intuition,  which 
enabled  him  to  sec;  through  the  intricacies  of  ma- 
chinery, aud  despite  his  instructor’s  demonstration 
that  a dynamo  could  not  be  operated  without  com- 
mutators or  brushes,  ho  was  not  convinced,  and  be- 
gan experiments  which  ultimately  resulted  in  bis 
rotating  field  motors.  In  the  second  year  Mr.  Tesla 
relinquished  the  idea  of  becoming  a teacher,  and 
took  up  the  engineering  course.  Upon  the  comple- 
tion of  the  course,  after  a short  sojourn  at  home,  he 
began  the  study  of  languages  at  Prague,  and  later 
at  Btlda-Pcstl),  to  qualify  himself  thoroughly  for 
the  engineering  profession.  He  served  for  a short 
time  as  an  assistant  in  the  government  telegraph-en- 
gineering department,  and  then  became  associated 
with  M.  Puskas,  who  had  introduced  the  telephone 
into  Hungary.  He  invented  several  improvements, 
tint  not  being  able  to  reap  the  benefit  of  bis  ideas  he 
sought  a wider  field,  and  went  to  Paris,  where  be  se- 
cured employment  as  an  electric  engineer  with  one 
of  the  large  companies  engaged  in  electric- lighting. 
During  this  period  he  endeavored  to  apply  the 
rotary  field  principle  to  practical  use,  hut  hnving 
learned  of  the  encouragement  given  to  an  inventor 
in  the  United  Stales,  he  abandoned  Europe,  and  set 
bis  face  westward.  Upon  his  arrival  iu  the  United 


States,  be  immediately  found  congenial  employment 
in  the  Edison  works,  deriving  great  benefit  and 
stimulus  from  Mr.  Edison,  for  whom  he  has  always 
had  the  profoundest  admiration.  Finding  it  impos- 
sible. however,  to  carrv  out  his  own  ideas,  he  left 
the  Edison  works  to  join  a company  formed  to  place 
bis  inventions  upon  the  market,  fie  now  jierfected 
his  old  discovery  of  the  rotary  field  principle,  and 
succeeded  iu  adapting  it  to  the  circuits  then  in  oj>era- 
tion.  and  in  an  exhibition  of  motors,  illustrating  a 
pn|>er  first  read  before  the  Ainericau  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers  in  New  York  in  1888.  trium- 
phantly proved  the  correct  ness  mid  value  of  bis  inven- 
tion. lnasubscqucnt  lecture  before  thesame society, 
iu  18!tl,  lie  demonstrated  beyond  question  a distinct 
departure  in  electrical  theory  and  practice,  the  prac- 
tical results  of  which  will  revolutionize  electrical 
science.  Mr.  Tesla  was  the  first  to  conceive  an 
effective  method  of  utilizing  the  undulating  current. 
It  occurred  to  him,  that  if  instead  of  a bar  of  iron, 
made  magnetic  by  an  electric  current  passing  round 
it,  he  should  use  an  iron  ring,  and  use  two  alternat- 
ing currents,  so  regulated  that  one  would  be  positive 
when  the  other  was  negative,  be  could  by  means  of 
wires,  wrapped  alternating  about  the  riug,  produce 
a magnetic  current,  which  would  travel  around  the 
ring  in  accordance  with  the  frequency  of  the  alter- 
nations in  the  electric  currents,  and  a piece  of  iron 
placed  within  the  magnetic  field  of  the  ring  could 
be  revolved  by  the  changing  poles  of  the  magnetized 
ring.  This  converts  electrical  into  mechanical  en- 
ergy more  simply,  effectively,  and  economically  than 
by  the  direct  current.  The  power  now  waited  iu 
the  steam  engine  is  conserved  by  his  “mechanical 
and  electricnr  oscillator, "an  invention  which  vibrates 
the  armature  on  the  principle  of  the  steam  pump. 
Mr.  Tesla’s  discoveries  formed  the  basis  of  the  at- 
tempt to  utilize  the  enormous  wafer  power  at  Niagara 
Falls,  and  also  underlay  the  combination  of  the 
W estinghou se  aud  Baldwin  companies  to  run  a 
through  railway  express  by  electricity.  Formerly 
electric  energy  could  only  be  transmitted  a few  hun- 
dred feet,  but  by  his  invention,  Mr.  Tesla  lielieves 
that  it  is  possible  to  plaee  100,000  horse  power  on  a 
line  at  Niagara  and  deliver  it  at  New  York  or  Chi- 
cago with  a loss  iu  energy  of  less  than  twenty-five 
percent.  Mr.  Tesla’s  work  ranges  far  beyond  the 
vast  departments  of  polyphase  currents  and  high 
potential  lighting,  and  includes  a great  many  other 
inventions  In  are-lighting,  transformers,  pyro- mag- 
netic generators,  thermo-magnetic  motors,  improve- 
ments in  dynamos,  new  forms  of  incan- 
descent lamps,  electrical  motors,  con- 
densers, unipolar  dynamos,  the  conver- 
sion of  alternating  into  direct  currents, 
etc.  An  account  of  his  inventions  has 
been  given  by  T.  C.  Martin,  editor  of 
the  “ Electrical  Engineer.”  Not  all  of 
Mr.  Tesla’s  researches  have  1h*cii  among 
machines,  for  lie  is  a metaphysician, 
and  lias  also  something  of  his  father’s 
gift  of  oratory.  He  baa  also  published 
a collection  of  his  lectures  delivered 
in  New  York,  London,  and  Paris.  The 
destruction  of  his  workshop  by  fire  in 
1885,  gave  the  world  an  anxious  moment 
until  it  was  learned  that  it  was  a loss  of 
only  a few  dollars,  and  of  “some  senti- 
ment.” As  for  his  machines,  Mr.  Tesla  said,  he  could 
make  them  over  in  hlsshop,  without  availing  himself 
of  Mr.  Edison’s  courteous  aud  generous  offer  of  the  re- 
sources of  his  establishment  at  Orange,  N.  J.  Illustra- 
tive of  the  world’s  estimation  of  his  abilities,  the  New 
York  “Sun”  declared  that  “ the  men  living  at  this 
time  who  are  more  important  to  the  human  race  can 
be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand  ; perhaps  on 
tlie  thumb  of  one  hand.” 
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PARSONS,  Richard  Chappell,  lawyer,  was 
born  at  New  London,  Conn.,  Oct.  10,  1820.  His 
family  was  among  the  earliest  and  most  distinguished 
in  New  England.  Four  of  his  direct  ancestors  were 
graduated  at  Harvard  College,  and  preached  the 
gospel  in  New  England.  His  grandfather,  Iiev. 
David  Parsons,  D.D.,  of  Amherst,  N.  II.,  married 
a niece  of  William  Williams,  signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  a cousin  of  Jolmthau 
Edwards.  He  received  a liberal  education,  and  re- 
moved to  Ohio  in  1845,  where  he  began  the  study  of 
the  law  at  Norwalk  iu  the  office  of  C.  L.  Latimer. 
He  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1851,  and  the  same 
year  entered  into  partnership  with  Hon.  R.  P.  Spald- 
ing, under  the  style  of  Spalding  & Parsons,  which 
soon  took  rank  among  the  foremost  law  firms  in 
Cleveland.  Mr.  Parsons  was  elected  a member  of 
the  city  council  in  1852,  and  in  1853  was  chosen 
president  of  that  body.  Iu  1857  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  legislature  of  Ohio,  and  re-clccled  iu 
1859.  Tills  legislature  of  I860  was  tne  first  Repub- 
lican general  assembly  chosen  in  Ohio.  Mr.  Parsons 
was  elected  speaker,  and  served  two  years.  In  1861 
he  was  offered,  by  Pres.  Lincoln,  the  mission  to  Chili, 
which  he  declined,  accepting  the  position  of  consul 
of  the  United  States  to  Rio  Janeiro.  Ho  resigned 
this  place  iu  1862.  and  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Lincoln 
collector  of  internal  revenue  at  Cleveland.  Iu  1866 
he  was  made  marshal  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  Slates,  and  served  six  years.  1 le  was  elected 
to  congress  in  1873.  In  1872  he  was  offered  by  Pres. 
Johnson  the  governorship  of  Montuna  or  the  placo  of 
assistant  secretary  of  the  treasury,  both  of  which  he 
declined.  Among  his  services  in  congress  was  secur- 
ing the  construction  of  a harbor 
of  refuge  at  Cleveland,  at  a cost 
of  $1,800,000.  While  editor  of 
the  Cleveland  “Daily  Herald” 
Col.  Parsons  began  a series  of 
articles  in  favor  of  removing 
Hudson  College  from  Hudson, 
<),,  to  Cleveland.  He  also  ur- 
gently solicited  some  promi- 
nent citizens  to  subscribe  a 
half  million  of  dollars  necessary 
for  the  removal.  Mr.  Parsons 
also  took  active  efforts  to  en- 
list the  trustees  of  the  college  in 
the  project,  and  Rev.  Dr.  II. 
C.  Haydn  led  the  way  favor- 
ing the  removal.  The  trus- 
tees voted  in  favor  of  removing 
the  college,  provided  the  neces- 
sary means  could  he  provided. 
Soon  afterward  Amass  Stone  of  Cleveland,  offered  to 
give  the  entire  sum  of  $500,000,  provided  the  college 
should  lie  named  after  his  son,  Adelbert  Stone,  who 
died  before  completing  bis  college  term.  The  trus- 
tees accepted  this  arrangement,  and  the  Hudson 
College  was  transferred  to  Cleveland.  Adell)ert 
College  is  now  a part  of  the  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity which  includes  a college  for  women  of  over  100 
students.  The  establishment  of  this  university  at 
Cleveland  hasnlreadj'  produced  most  remarkable  ben- 
efits to  the  city.  For  many  years  Mr.  Parsons  has  been 
specially  prominent  in  matters  of  lake  improvements, 
and  has’thc reputation  of  securingthc  huildingof  more 
light-houses,  life-saving  stations,  break-waters,  fog 
signals, andcleariug obstructions  in riversand harbors 
thanany  other  man  living.  Mr.  Parsons  joined  the  Free 
Soil  party  iu  1848,  and  was  one  of  its  earliest  leaders. 
In  18/7  he  ltccame  the  principal  owner  and  editor  of 
the  Cleveland  “ Daily  Herald, ’’and  for  three  years  the 
paper,  under  bis  care,  was  among  the  most  inilueutial 
m the  West.  Some  of  his  addresses  and  speeches  have 
Itecn  published  in  book  form.  He  married  the  only 
daughter  of  Judge  Samuel  Starkweather. 


FLIESS,  William  Maynard,  mining  engineer, 
was  bora  in  Prussia,  Sept.  7,  1838,  the  sou  of  Dr. 
Jules  Robert  Fliess,  a celebrated  physician  who,  on 
coming  to  America,  settled  in  Baltimore,  Md.  In 
1869,  during  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  in  Norfolk, 
Va.,  Dr.  Fliess  was  conspicuous  in  ministering  to 
the  yellow  fever  victims,  and  became  a martyr  to 
the  scourge.  He  was  buried  by  the  citizens,  and  his 
name  placed  on  the  monument  in 
the  Norfolk  cemetery.  His  wife, 

Joan  Maynard  Fliess,  was  a lead- 
ing church-woman,  and  devoted 
much  time  to  charity.  The  son  was 
educated  largely  by  his  mother, 
and  was  sent  to  England  to  com- 
plete his  education.  He  then  stud- 
ied law,  but  not  having  an  incli- 
nation to  practice  that  profession, 
became  a distiller,  and  afterwards 
a mining  engineer,  and  investor  iu 
miuiug  pro|K*rties.  Mr.  Fliess 
was  chairman  of  the  law  commit- 
tee, of  the  committee  of  seventy, 
who  broke  up  the  old  Tweed  ring 
In  the  city  of  New  York.  He  de- 
clined the  nomination  for  alder- 
man-at-large in  1872,  and  the  ap- 
pointment us  governor  of  Utah, 
proffered  by  Pres.  Grant  during  his  administration, 
lie  was  one  of  the  first  New  York  capitalists  to  open 
mines  in  Utah,  and  is  largely  interested  in  California, 
Montana,  and  Utah  mines.  He  is  president  of  the 
California  Mining  and  Water  Co.,  of  the  Hollywood 
Distillery  Co.,  of  the  St.  Joseph  and  Kansas  Railroad, 
and  an  officer,  and  member  of  various  clubs  and 
social  associations.  Mr.  Fliess  was  married,  iu  1868, 
and  is  a member  of  the  Church  of  tbc  Heavenly 
Rest  (Protestant  Episcopal),  New  York  city.  lie  is 
a thorough  business  man,  a good  public  speaker,  an 
enthusiastic  fisherman,  and  an  excellent  rifle  shot. 


GRIFFITH,  Harrison  P.,  educator,  was  born 
in  Laurens  county,  S.  C.,  Feb.  25. 1837.  His  ancestors 
came  to  America  from  Wales.  He  was  brought  up 
on  a farm,  educated  in  the  common  schools,  attended 
Furman  University  two  years,  and  was  married  to 
Amanda  P.  Lanford  of  Spartanburg,  S.  C.,  June  18, 
1861.  In  August,  1861,  he  enlerea  the  Confederate 
army  as  captain  in  the  14th 
South  Carolina  Volunteers.  Iu 
the  Rattle  of  the  Wilderness, 
in  1864,  he  was  so  disabled  by 
two  wounds  us  to  l>c  of  no 
further  service  in  the  field,  and 
so  was  assigned  to  post  duty. 

He  returned  to  ids  farm, 
where  he  remained  until  1872, 
when  lie  established  a high 
school  at  Woodruff.  S.  C., 
which  he  successfully  con- 
dueKsl  until  1881, wlieu  he  was 
elected  principal  of  Coopor- 
Llmestone  Female  Institute, 
by  the  Spartanburg  Baptist  As- 
sociation. This  school  was,  at 
the  time,  the  property  of  Peter 
Cooper  of  New  York,  who  had 
acquired  the  property  and 
donuttxl  it  to  the  association 
on  condition  that  a school  should  be  maintained 
there.  Prof.  Griffith  faithfully  administered  the  trust, 
and  built  up  a flourishing  school.  Heisauelouueut 
and  magnetic  public  s|H-aker,  and  popular  with  all 
classes,  creeds,  and  political  parties.  He  is  an  able 
educator,  and  has  done  much  towards  building  up 
the  fortunes  of  the  new  South.  He  is  the  author  of 
a number  of  ]>apcrs. 


1 * ^ * ... 
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TOWNSEND,  William  Penn,  manufacturer, 
•was  bom  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Apr.  13,  1817,  son  of 
Robert  and  Deborah  (Column)  Townsend  of  New 
Brighton,  Pa.  The  family  is  among 
the  oldest  in  the  state,  being  de- 
scended from  Richnrd  Townsend  of 
Gloucestershire,  England,  and  his 
nephew,  Joseph,  who  came  to 
America  with  William  Penn  in  the 
ship  Welcome.  They  landed  near 
the  site  of  Chester.  Oct.  24,  1(182, 
and  Richnrd  soon  after  built  a mill 
at  Chester  Creek.  Joseph  Town- 
send, born  in  Berkshire,  England, 
settled  on  u grant  of  882  acres  of 
land  near  Westchester,  Pa.,  in 
1725.  and  died  in  1760.  He  married 
Martha  Woodcrson  of  England. 
Their  son  Joseph  married  Lydia 
Reynolds  of  Chichester  in  1739, 
and  was  the  father  of  Benjamin 
Townsend,  who  in  1784  married 
Jemimnh  Boot  h of  Uniontown,  Pa., 
and  was  the  grandfather  of  our  sub- 
ject. His  son  Robert  was  born  in  Westland.  Pa.  Apr. 
9,  1790.  and  in  1816  married  Deborah,  daughter  of 
Thomas  and  Elizabeth  (Mayes)  Column  of  Norwich, 
England.  He  owned  and  opera  its  1 the  first  wire- 
mill  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  which  he 
built  at  Fallstou,  Pa.,  in  1828.  lie  died  in  New 
Brighton,  Oct.  1,  1887.  Their  son,  William  Penn 
Townsend,  received  a common  school  and  academic 
education,  and  in  18:14  entered  his  father's  ware- 
house in  Pittsburgh.  In  1840  lie  became  a memlier 
of  the  firm.  His  father  retired  from  the  firm  in  1861. 
In  1866  he  associated  with  him  in  the  business  his 
two  sons,  Charles  C.  and  Edward  P.  Townsend, 
under  the  firm-name  of  W.  P.  Townsend  Co.  He 
retired  from  active  business  in  January,  1894.  Dur- 
ing its  entire  history  tin;  house  founded  bv  his  father 
and  firmly  established  by  himself  and  his  sous, 
has  enjoyed  an  unbroken  record  of  honor  and  suc- 
cess. In  his  personal  relations  Mr.  Townsend  exhib- 
ited the  highest  character  and  the  strictest  integrity. 
He  enjoyed  the  highest  respect  of  all  who  Knew 
him.  He  was  earnest  and  active  as’a  member  of 
the  Presbyterian  church,  and  contributed  largely  to 
benevolent  enterprises.  He  was  married,  March  2, 
1841,  to  Sarah  A.  Champliu  of  Elbridge,  N.  Y.,  and 
had  two  sons  and  three  daughters.  He  died  at  his 
home  at  New  Brighton,  Pa.,  Sept.  27.  1894. 

SHEEDY,  Dennis,  financier,  was  born  in  Ire- 
land, Sept.  26,  1846.  His  father,  John  Shecdy,  was 
a farmer  in  comfortable  circumstances,  w ho  emi- 
grated to  this  country,  with  his  fam- 
ily, while  Dennis wasan  infant,  and 
settled  in  Massachusetts.  Young 
Shecdy  was  early  thrown  upon  his 
own  resources  by  tin;  death  of  his 
father,  and  even  then  displayed  re- 
markable foresight  and  business  sa- 
gacity in  the  management  of  his 
affairs.  He  attended  school  in  the 
winter,  and  was  a clerk  in  a store 
in  summer.  In  1863  lie  removed 
to  Denver,  then  a town  of  vil- 
lage proportions,  and  secured  em- 
ployment in  a mercantile  house. 
The  following  year  he  went  to 
Montana,  anil  embarked  in  min- 
ing and  merchandise  business,  in 
which  lie  was  phenomenally  suc- 
cessful. With  a roving  disposition, 
and  the  desire  to  make  a mark  in 
the  world,  he  engaged  in  business  successively  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Lemhi  City,  Idaho,  and  other 
western  states  and  territories,  mid  proved  the  fallacy 


of  the  proverb  of  the  “ rolling  stone  ” by  the  success 
of  ail  bis  ventures  and  investments.  In  1869  he  made 
a tour  through  the  Eastern  and  Southern  states,  in- 
cluding a horseback  ride  of  over  600  miles  in 
southwestern  Texas,  where  he  invested  and  dealt  ex- 
tensively in  cattle.  During  the  seventies  he  made 
Kansas  his  headquarters,  his  herds  of  cattle  at  one 
time  reaching  82,000  heads.  In  1881  he  located  in 
Denver,  Col.,  and  became  a large  stockholder  and  a 
director  of  the  Colorado  National  Bank  of  which  lie 
has  l>een  vice-president  since  1882.  He  soon  became 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  Globe  Smelting 
and  Refining  Co.,  and  was  instrumental  in  arranging 
with  the  railroads  for  reduced  rates  on  lend,  ore,  auu 
other  mine  products,  thus  admitting  them  to  the 
smelters  of  Colorado.  In  1892  Mr.  Sheedv  was  chosen 
manager  of  the  Denver  Union  Real  Estate,  Live 
Stock  nud  Investment  Co.;  was  treasurer  of  the 
Colorado  Mining  Exchange,  Western  Patent  Co., 
and  has  displayed  inventive  genius  bv  a numl>er  of 
valuable  inventions  of  his  own.  He  was  elected 
in  1894  president  of  the  Denver  Dry  Goods  Co., 
and  still  holds  the  office.  In  1882  he  married 
Katherine  Ryan  of  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  a woman 
of  rare  culture,  who  largely  interested  herself  in 
the  various  charitable  and  social  functions  of  the 
capital  city.  She  died  in  1895,  leaving  two  children. 
Mr.  Shecdy  Ims  traveled  widely  throughout  the 
Uniter!  States  and  the  West  Indies.  He  husone  of  the 
finest  libraries  in  the  city,  filled  with  the  latest  works 
iu  literature,  history,  and  science.  lie  is  liberal  and 
unostentatious  in  fiis  charity,  anil  prominent  in  all 
public  enterprises.  His  speeches  before  the  state  leg- 
islature and  public  assemblies  stamp  him  as  a fine 
scholar,  a deep  thinker,  and  a 
man  of  astute  understanding  in 
the  conduct  of  public  affairs. 

Mr.  Shecdy  is  tall  and  erect  in 
person,  well-formed,  and  has 
the  air  of  the  scholar.  He  is  lib- 
eral iu  his  views,  and  liisquick- 
ncss  in  grasping  opportunities 
makes  him  a leader  of  men. 

WESTON,  John  Burns, 

clergyman  and  president  of 
the  Christian  Biblical  Insti- 
tute, Stanfordville,  N.  Y.,  was 
born  in  Madison,  Me..  July 
6,  1821.  a descendant  of  the 
first  setllerof  Somerset  county. 

His  minority  was  s|>cut  on 
a farm.  fiis  -school  priv- 
ileges were  small,  even  for 
a country  district,  but  by 
studiously  improving  his  leisure  moments  under  the 
instruction  of  his  father,  he  was  fitted,  at  seventeen, 
for  teaching  school.  Besides  the  ancient  classics,  he 
read  largely  in  French,  and  was  prepared  for  ad- 
vanced standing  in  college  classes.  His  circum- 
stances did  not  allow  him  to  enter  college,  and 
under  a conviction  of  duty,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two.  he  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Christian  denom- 
ination. of  which  he  has  been  a mendicr  since  his 
fourteenth  year.  The  following  ten  years  were  de- 
voted to  ministerial  work,  varied  with  service  as  office 
editor  of  the  “ Herald  of  Gospel  Liberty,"  published 
at  Newhuryport,  Mass.,  and  in  an  ageucy  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  Antioch  College.  In  the  meantime 
he  studied  German  and  Hebrew.  Upon  the  opening 
of  Antioch  College,  under  the  presidency  of  Horace 
Mann,  in  1853.  lie  resigned  his  pustorship  nt  Port- 
land, Me.,  and  went  to  Ohio  and  entered  I lie  college. 
Here  lie  took  the  studies  of  both  the  classical  and 
elective  courses,  at  the  same  time  teaching  a class  in 
the  institution.  In  1857  he  was  appointed  a memlier 
of  the  faculty,  and  was  associated  with  Pres.  Horace 
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Manu  until  his  death  in  1839.  Mr.  Weston  continued 
on  the  faculty  of  Antioch  until  1881,  at  first  as  princi- 
pal of  the  preparatory  department,  and  afterwards 
as  professor  of  Greek.  Sometimes  he  was  acting 
president,  and  frequently  tilhsl  vacancies  in  other 
professorships,  especially  in  philosophical,  historical, 
and  classical  departments.  In  some  of  the  critical 
periods  of  its  life  the  college  owed  ltd  continuance  to 
his  self-sacrificing  labors  and  assumption  of  respon- 
sibilities. During  this  |>eriod  he  also  gave  courses 
of  lectures  to  the  theological  classes  of  Wilberforoe 
University  of  Xenia.  O.  lie  is  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  American  Philological  Association 
and  of  the  Ohio  Association  of  College  officers.  In 
1881  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  Christian 
Biblical  Instit  ute.  Besides  his  work  ns  an  educator, 
all  measures  of  public  beneficence,  religious  advance- 
ment and  moral  reform  have  found  in  him  an  active 
advocate  and  supporter.  The  degree  of  D.D.  was 
conferred  on  him  in  1884  by  two  colleges,  Antioch, 
where  he  delivered  the  oration  on  the  unveiling  of 
the  statue  of  Horace  Mann,  and  Union  Christian 
College. 

HARTRIDGE,  Augustus  Griffin,  lawyer, 
was  born  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  May  27,  18<!9.  son  of 
Dr.  Theodore  Hartridge,  a native  of  Savannah,  Gsi., 
but  who  removed  to  Florida  in  early  life,  married 
Susan,  daughter  of  Madison  L.  Livingstone  of  Ablte- 
ville,  8.  C.,  and  became  one  of  the  most  prominent 
physicians  and  leading  citizens  of  Jacksonville.  The 
Ilnrtridgc  family  Is  of  English  descent,  one  of  their 
ancestors  having  been  a lord  of  the  admiralty  in  the 
last  ceutury.  Augustus  was  educated  at  the  public 
schools  of  Jacksonville,  and  was  graduated  at  its 
high  school  iu  1880,  when  seventeen  years  old.  He 
then  entered  the  military  acad- 
emy in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  fora 
year,  and,  on  returning  home, 
began  the  study  of  law  in  the 
office  of  his  brother,  John  E. 
Hartridge.  in  Jacksonville.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the 
U.  S.  court,  June,  1890,  and 
afterward  practiced  in  his  na- 
tive city.  He  has  been  promi- 
nently Identified  with  the  state 
national  guard,  having  been 
first  lieutenant  of  the  Jackson- 
ville light  infantry,  and  the  ad- 
jutant of  tiie  1st  battalion  for 
two  years.  He  was  appointed 
state's  attorney  for  the  fourth 
judicial  district  by  Gov.  Mit- 
chell, May 27, 1898,  when  he  was 
only  twenty-four  years  old,  so 
that  he  is  the  youngest  man  who  ever  filltsl  such  a 
position  in  Florida.  He  was  well  fitted  for  the  po- 
sition by  the  experience  gained  its  assistant  to  Rhy- 
don  (’afl.  who  was  the  prosecuting  attorney  for  the 
criminal  court  of  record  for  Duval  county.  His 
knowledge  of  the  law  is  extensive;  he  is  a forcible 
speaker,  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties, 
ami  depends  more  on  law  and  logic  than  verbal  bril- 
liancy for  success.  Ho  server!  as  a member  of  the 
Jacksonville  city  council  for  a term  of  two  years 
(1890-92).  and  was  on  several  of  the  most  important 
committees. 

STUBBS,  John  Christian  Spayd,  railway 
manager,  was  born  at  Ashland.  O.,  May  31,  1847. 
He  is  the  fifth  generation  born  in  America  descended 
from  Thomas  Stubbs,  an  Englishman  of  Quaker 
ancestry,  who  came  to  this  country  in  1710,  and  mar- 
ried Mary  Minor,  in  Chester  county.  Pa.,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1720.  Ilis  father  is  J.  I).  Stubbs  of  Ash- 
land, O.,  who  married  Mary  Jane,  daughter  of  Rev. 
David  Grar,  one  of  the  pioneer  Methodist  preachers 
of  Ohio.  Ilis  father  served  in  the  civil  war  ils  reg- 
VI.— 26 


imcntnl  rpiartermaster  of  the  42d  Ohio  (Gen.  Gar- 
field's regiment);  was  afterward  captain  and  as- 
sistant quartermaster  of  volunteers  on  the  staff  of 
Gen.  James  A.  Garfield;  and  later  served  as  depot 
quartermaster  at  Nashville  and  Johnsonville,  Tenn., 
Raleigh  and  Xewbern,  N.  C.,  and  Charleston,  S.  C. 

In  1866  lie  was  chief  quartermaster  of  the  depart- 
ment of  North  Carolina.  The  son's  preliminary  ed- 
ucation was  received  at  the  common  schools  of  Ash- 
land, and  was  interrupted  by  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  war,  when  he  accompanied  liia  father  into 
the  field;  though,  because  of  his  youth,  lie  was  not 
allowed  to  take  part  iu  the  fighting,  lint  was  given 
a clerkship  in  the  quartermaster's  department  in 
1863,  and  continued  in  that  work,  performing  vari- 
ous duties,  from  check  clerk  to  chief  clerk,  until"' 
August,  1868,  when  lie  returned  to  Ohio.  In  the 
spring  of  1869  he  took  service  as  clerk  in  the  gen- 
eral freight  office  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and 
St.  Louis  Railway  Co.,  of  which  his  uncle,  D.  8. 
Gray,  was  general  manager.  In  October  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Central 
Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  as  chief 
clerk  in  the  general  freight  of- 
fice at  Sacramento,  Cal.,  and  ad- 
vanced rapidly  to  the  position 
of  freight  traffic  manager;  and, 
in  1884,  on  declining  a similar 
position  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  was 
promoted  to  the  office  of  general 
traffic  manager,  which  put  in 
his  charge  the*  general  direction, 
throughout  the  whole  system, 
with  its  leasts!  lines,  of  both 
passenger  and  freight  traffic. 

In  1889  lie  accepted  the  second 
vice-presidency  of  the  Chicago, 

Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Rail 
roatl  Co.,  but,  a month  later, 
was  recalled  to  the  Southern 
Pacific  Co.,  successor  to  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  as  fourth  vice-pres- 
ident. Not  long  after,  he  was  made  third  vice-pres- 
ident. Mr.  Stubbs's  activities  were  not  confined  to 
railway  management,  however.  In  1881  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  board  of  education  of  the 
city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  and  served  in  that 
capacity  during  the  whole  term  of  the  board.  De- 
spite the  meddling  of  the  politicians,  lie  inaugurated 
valuable  reforms  in  school  administration,  and 
pushed  them  through  to  the  great  and  lusting  benefit 
of  the  educational  system  and  institutions  of  the  city 
and  county.  Mr.  Stubbs  owes  bis  success  to  unre- 
mitting diligence  in  mastering  the  details  of  his  par- 
ticular brunch  of  business,  to  his  loyally  to  the  in- 
terest of  his  employers,  and  to  Jiis  excellent  admin- 
istrative ubility  mid  good  judgment  in  the  selection 
of  able  assistants.  He  married,  Aug.  14,  1871, 
Mary,  daughter  of  Jacob  Patterson  of  La  Crosse, 
Wis.,  and  Sacramento,  Cal.,  by  whom  lie  lias  six 
children. 

HEALB,  Charles  Mercer,  railroad  manager, 
was  born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  July  5.  1849.  Mis 
father,  William  Heald,  who  was  born  in  Wilming- 
ton, Delaware,  in  1788,  and  died  in  Baltimore  in 
1868,  was  a prominent  and  successful  merebaul.  Ilis 
mother  was  Belinda  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Col.  John 
II.  Simmons  of  Frederick.  Md.  She  was  born  in 
1810,  and  died  in  1881.  The  death  of  his  father 
caused  the  son  to  leave  Yale  College,  where  be  bad 
been  pursuing  bis  studies  for  over  t wo  years,  and  to 
return  to  Baltimore,  where  be  shortly  afterwards 
embarked  in  mercantile  life.  In  1872  be  entered  the 
service  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Co.,  in 
which  lie  was  rapidly  promoted  until  lie  became 
general  agent  at  Locust  Point,  Baltimore,  the  great 
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terminal  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  system,  where 
are  located  several  grain  elevators,  also  coal  piers  and 
bonded  warehouses,  and  where  large  numbers  of 
ocean  steamers  receive,  aud  discharge,  cargoes  of  mer- 
chandise, grain,  cattle,  and  thousands  of  immigrants 
are  landed  annually,  making  the  position  of  general 
agent  at  this  place  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  service. 
Helcftthecompanyin  1876, and 
was  for  a time  business  mana- 
ger of  the  Baltimore  * ‘Gazette,  ” 
and  later  engaged  again  in  mer- 
cantile pursuits;  but  his  inclina- 
tions were  still  in  the  direction 
of  the  great  field  of  transporta- 
tion, nnd  especially  in  the  line 
of  railroad  management,  and 
about  Jan.  1,  1878,  he  was  ap- 
pointed cashiertothcreceiverof 
the  Long  Island  Railroad  Co., 
and  two  years  later  the  title  and 
duties  of  general  ticket  agent 
were  added.  In  1881,  when  the 
road  was  sold  nnd  an  entire 
change  made  in  the  manage- 
ment, he  returned  to  the  service 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  but 
only  remained  a few  months,  when  the  new  manage- 
ment of  the  Long  Island  Rail  road  C». , tendered  him  the 
place  of  generaUraffic  managerof  all  its  lines,  whichhe 
accepted,  and  continued  to  fill  uutil  November,  1886, 
when  he  was  appointed  assistant  to  the  general  man- 
ager of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Co., 
and  afterwards  freight  traffic  manager  of  that  com- 
pany. On  Feb.  1,  1889,  lie  was  elected  president  of 
the  New  York,  Susquehanna  and  Western  Railroad 
Co.,  aud  retired  from  the  presidency  Feb.  1,  1890. 
On  March  1,  1890,  he  was  appointed  general  man- 
ager of  the  Detroit,  Lansing  and  Northern,  and  the 
Chicago  and  West  Michigan  raihvays,  which  com- 
prise about  1,000  mites  of  railroad.  Ris  headquarters 
and  residence  are  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


NEWHOUSE,  Samuel,  railroad  president,  was 
born  in  New  York  city,  Oct.  14,  1858,  son  of  Isaac 
Newhouse,  who  wasa  pioneer  merchant  of  tlieanthra- 
cite  coat  region  of  Pennsylvania.  He  obtained  his  edu- 
cation in  the  Central  Rigb  School  of  Philadelphia, 
and  then  began  rending  law  in  the  office  of  A.  \V. 
Winton,  of  Scranton,  ra.,  aud  later  with  Edward 
N.  Willard  of  the  same  place.  He  remained  with  Mr. 

Willard  until  1873  when  ho 
wns  made  clerk  of  the  courts 
of  Lucerne  county.  Pa.,  which 
position  he  held  until  1879, 
when  he  removed  to  Lead- 
ville.  Col.,  and  engaged  in 
the  freight  transportation  busi- 
ness la-fore  railroads  were 
built  in  the  region.  He  took 
machinery  into  the  moun- 
tains and  handled  the  mer- 
chandise throughout  that  vi- 
cinity. In  IHxfihe  began  min- 
ing in  the  San  Juan  region  of 
southwestern  Colorado,  where 
he  operated  successfully  sev- 
eral large  properties.  Iu  1X88 
lie  removed  to  Denver,  Col. 
In  1889  he  went  to  England 


and  began  to  float  tho  stock  of 
several  large  enterprises,  the 
most  important  of  which  was  the  Newhouse  Tunnel 
between  Idaho  8prings  and  Central  City.  This 
tunnel  when  completed  will  hefour  and  a half  miles 
loug,  and  will  cut  through  about  800  gold  veins.  The 
expense  of  its  construction  will  reach  over  $2, 000, 000 


when  completed.  Mr.  Newhouse  owns  a half  interest 
in  the  tunnel,  aud  the  other  half  belongs  to  the  Eng- 
lish capitalists  who  are  furnishing  the  money. 
He  is  the  originator  of  the  Denver,  Lakewood,  and 
Golden  railroad,  started  in  1891,  anti  in  1894  was 
made  president  of  the  company.  He  was  married, 
Jan.  1,  1883,  to  Ida  II.  Stingley,  daughter  of  Hiram 
Stingley  of  Virginia. 

JOHNSON,  Lorenzo  M.,  railroad  manager, 
was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York,  Jau.  22,  1848. 
His  father,  Rev.  Lorenzo  Dow  Johnson,  was  de- 
scended in  a direct  line  from  Jobu  Alden  and  Priscilla 
Mullins,  who  were  among  the  first  to  laud  at  Plym- 
outh in  1620,  while  his  mother  was  a descendant  of 
Thomas  Burges,  who  landed  at  8alem,  Mass.,  in 
1627.  The  home  of  his  parents  was  in  Plymouth 
county,  Mass.,  where  he  lived  and  went  to  school, 
and  worked  on  the  family  farm  until  1860,  when  he 
was  appointed  an  aid  in  tlte  U.  8.  coast  survey.  He 
was  engaged  in  this  service  during  a survey  of  Mo- 
bile Harbor;  the  projected  canal  across  the  base  of 
Cajie  Cod ; office  work  in  Washington  and  volunteer 
guard  duties;  until  assigned  Sept.  27,  1861,  to  duty 
in  the  pay-department  of  the  army.  In  this  capacity 
he  was  witli  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  at  the  capture 
of  York  town,  and  duringthe  Seven  Da  vs'  Battles  on 
tho  Peninsular,  and  at  the  capture  of  Vicksburg, 
Dec.  13,  1868.  At  the  end  of  that  year,  he  was  or- 
dered to  the  Pacific  coast  rm 
the  isthmus,  and  while  there 
traveled  over  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton, ant!  Idaho.  After  an  ex- 
amination at  the  state  depart- 
ment, he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  thirteen  consular  pupils, 

Sept.  12.  1867,  under  a law  in- 
tended to  create  a permanent 
consular  and  diplomatic  service, 
and  was  assigned  to  duty  iu 
Syria,  where  Tie  served  as  vice- 
consul  at  Beirut,  Jaffa.  Jerusa- 
lem, and  Damascus,  and  was 
promoted  from  consul,  July 
13,  1870,  to  consul-general  at 
Beirut.  After  exteusive  travels 
iu  Asia  and  Europe,  he  returned 
to  America  in  1871,  and  entered 
Yale.  University,  being  graduated 
in  1874  with  the  degree  of  B.A.,  and  in  1875 as  civil 
engineer.  Going  immediately  to  Iowa,  he  entered. 
Sept.  1. 1874,  the  service  of  the  Keokuk  and  Des  Moines 
Railway  Co.,  where  he  passed  through  the  various 
grach-s  of  engineer,  chief  engineer,  paymaster,  acting 
general  superintendent,  and  assistant-general  superin- 
tendent. Accepting  the  appointment  of  general  man- 
ager of  the  Cairo  and  St.  Louis  railroad, Dec.  7, 1877, 
he  remained  there  until  Jan.  1,  1881.  when  he  wa«  ap- 
pointed assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Pullman  Pal- 
ace Car  Co.,  having  charge  of  disbursements  ami 
construction,  meanwhile  becoming  vice-president  of 
the  Cairo  and  St.  Louis  Railroad  Co.  On  I)ec.  1,  1883, 
he  accepted  the  appointment  of  general  manager  of 
the  Mexican  International  Railroad  Co.  To  this  lues 
been  added  the  management  of  the  Construction 
Co.  in  Mexico,  and  the  three  coal  companies  which 
have  been  developed  under  his  charge,  now  pro- 
ducing annually  about  300,000  tons  of  coal,  aud 
40,000  of  coke,  the  only  product  of  this  class  in  the 
republic  of  Mexico;  and  of  the  Hacienda  de  Soledad 
of  235,000  acres,  stocked  with  10.0(H)  cattle.  He  was 
married,  Apr.  22.  1878,  to  Helen  Wolcott,  daughter 
of  Gen.  Hart  L.  Stewart  of  Chicago.  He  Is  a mem- 
ber of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  tho 
Chicago  Club,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution, 
New  England  Society,  and  other  scientific  and  liter- 
ary societies. 
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THURSTON,  Charles  Baldwin,  railway  presi- 
dent, was  born  in  New  York  city,  Apr.  2,1882.  lie  was 
a sou  of  Peter  Kipps  Thurston,  a well-known  piano- 
forte manufacturer  of  thut  city,  and  a grandsou  of 
Rev.  Peter  Thurston, who  came  from  Loudon  to  New 
York  in  17(17.  The  father  dying  when  he  was  a 
young  lad,  he  afterwards  made  his  home  with  his 
uncle.  Justice  David  W.  Baldwin  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
attending  the  school  of  William  Walton,  where  he 
received  nis  primary  education.  After  attending  the 
academy  at  Chatham,  N.  J.,  under  the  Instruction  of 
Prof.  Purges,  for  two  years,  he  returned  to  Newark 
and  finished  his  school  educa- 
tion under  Nathan  Hedges,  a 
celebrated  teacher.  He  then  en 
tered  himself  as  a medical  stud 
ent  with  his  cousin.  Dr.  Dennis 
E.  Smith  of  Brooklyn.  Becom- 
ing acquainted,  while  there,  with 
Dr.  Geo.  Wood,  a well-known 
and  skilful  dentist,  whom  he 
often  assisted  iu  his  laboratory, 
he  finally  decided  to  apply  him- 
self exclusively  todentistry.  For 
this  purpose  he  again  return- 
ed to  Newark  and  engaged  with 
Dr.  John  Hassell,  a dentist  hav- 
ing a large  practice  and  an  ex- 
cellent reputation.  After  com- 
pleting his  studies  there,  he 
commenced  the  practice  of  den- 
tistry himself  iu  Newark  and 
was  remarkably  successful,  achieving  some  very 
fine  results  in  dental  surgery  and  establishing  for 
himself  an  enviable  name.  In  consequence  of  apply- 
ing himself  too  closely  to  his  profession.  Ids  health 
failed,  and  lie  gave  it  up  in  order  to  associate  himself 
with  his  uncle  in  the  paint  and  varnish  business. 
Their  factory  was  iu  Newark,  with  branch  of- 
fices in  Chicago  and  New  Orleaus.  The  business 
not  being  congenial  to  his  taste,  he  severed  his  con- 
nection with  it  early  in  1885  and  went,  via  Panama, 
to  California  and  Nevada,  to  look  after  some  mining 
interests.  He  returned  east  by  the  Nicaragua  route 
in  1867,  making  his  residence  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
and  accepted  theageucyof  several  leading  insurance 
companies.  In  the  course  of  this  business  lie  secured 
control  of  the  insurance  of  a number  of  large  railroad 
companies,  and  among  them  that  of  the  United  New 
Jersey  and  Camden  and  Amboy  Companies.  Wlien 
these  lines  were  leased  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company,  he  became  associated  with  A.  L.  Dennis 
in  looking  after  the  general  interests  of  that  company, 
and  is  its  special  agent  for  the  care  of  their  real  estate 
in  New-  Jersey,  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  He  was 
also  made  director  in  n number  of  companies  con- 
trolled by  it.  In  1872  he  was  elected  trustee  uud 
secretary  of  the  associates  of  the  New  Jersey  Corn- 
pan}',  which  position  he  still  holds  (1894).  In  1882 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  Jersey  City  and  Ber- 
gen Railroad  Company  (whose  lines  were  leased  in 
1898  to  the  Consolidated  Traction  Company).  Judge 
Knapp  of  the  supreme  court  of  Nesv  Jersey,  in  1888, 
appointed  him  os  one  of  the  park  commissioners  of 
Hudson  county,  and  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
board,  which  position  ho  held  as  long  as  it  continued 
in  existence.  Judge  Werts  (afterwards  governor  of 
New  Jersey)  appointed  him  to  succeed  William  Muir- 
beid  as  ouc  of  the  commissioners  of  adjustment  of 
Jersey  city.  He  was  president  of  the  Fayetteville 
"Water,  Light  and  Power  Company  of  Fayetteville, 
N.  C.,  of  the  Jersey  City  Chain  Works  of  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.,  of  the  Port  Richmond.  S.  I.,  and  Bergen  Point, 
N.  J.,  Ferry  Company,  the  Millstoncnnd  New  Bruns- 
wick Railroad  Company,  and  of  the  American  Em- 
ployers’ Liability  Company  of  New  Jersey,  which  in- 
sures the  legal  liability  of  employers  or  companies,  for 


death  or  in jury.as  the  result  of  accidents  to  employees 
— the  first  company  in  America  to  cover  that  business 
exclusively.  He  is  also  a inendter  of  the  managing 
committee  of  the  Boston  Lloyd's  and  of  the  Assur- 
ance Lloyd’s,  and  is  a director  and  trustee  in  a large 
number  of  corporations,  and  receiver  of  others.  He 
is  a memlier  of  the  Jersey  City  Club  and  the  Carteret 
Club  of  Jersey  City  and  of  the  Sullivan  County  Club, 
the  Lawyer's' Club,  and  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  of  New  York.  On  Apr.  14,  1859,  he  married 
Lida,  daughter  of  James  J.  Armour  of  New  York. 
They  have  no  children.  Mr.  Thurston  has  long 
been  a prominent  member  of  the  Masouic  fraternity. 


BURT,  Grinnell,  railroad  manager,  was  bom 
at  Bell  vale,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  7,  1822.  He  is  the  seventh 
descendant  from  HenryBurt.whocame  from  England 
and  settled  in  Roxbury,  Muss. . iu  1638.  and  whoafter- 
ward  was  one  of  the  original  founders  of  the  city  of 
Springfield.  Mass.  His  father,  Benjamin  Burt,  was 
the  son  of  James  Burt,  who  was  one  of  the  prominent 
men  of  Orange  county.  Our  subject  received  his 
early  education  in  the  village  public  schools,  and  after 
spending  several  years  in  Ohio  returned  to  New  York 
and  began  the  study  of  law.  developing  such  qualifi- 
cations that  his  legal  friends  urged  him  to  make  the 
practice  of  law  his  profession  and  apply  for  admitt- 
ance to  the  bar.  But  his  inclination  was  for  the  or- 
ganization and  development  of  railroads,  and  as  early 
as  1852  he  became  identified  with  the  building  of  a 
road  from  Newburg  to  the  Delaware.  In  1859  Mr. 
Burt  organized  the  Warwick  Valiev  Road  from 
Greycourt,  on  the  Erie  Railroad,  to  Warwick,  N.  Y. 
In  1878  he  organizer!  the  Wawayuanda  road,  extend- 
ing the  Warwick  Valley  Road  to  McAfee,  which  in 

1881  wasextended  to  Belvidere  on  the  Delaware.  In 

1882  these  various  roads  were  consolidated,  under 
the  corporate  name  of  Lehigh  aud  Hudson  Railroad, 
over  which,  in  their  separate  or  consolidated  capac- 
ity, Mr.  Burt  has  been  both  president  and  manager 
from  1859,  being  the  oldest  railroad  president  in 
continuous  service  in  the  state.  While  thus  em- 
ployed, he  was  also  active  in  developing  the  Middle- 
town,  Unionvflle  and  Water  Gap  Road,  which,  ns 
president,  lie  rescued  from  financial  embarrassment. 
In  1878  he  built  forty  miles  of 
the  Pittsburgh  and  Western 
Roatl,  of  which  he  was  for  u 
time  superintendent  of  construc- 
tion. In  1883  he  was  president 
of  the  Cincinnati,  Van  Wert 
and  Michigan  Road,  which  was 
extended  100  miles  under  his 
administration,  and  was  for  sev- 
eral years  president  of  the 
Kanawha  and  Michigan  Railroad. 

He  was  one  of  the  committee 
which  so  successfully  reorganiz- 
ed the  Toledo  and  Ohio  Central 
Road,  and  was  also  largely  in- 
strumental in  the  successful  re- 
organization of  the  New  Jersey 
Midland  Road.  Iu  1875  Gov. 

Tildeu  appointed  him  one  of 
three  commissioners  to  remove 
obstructions  on  the  Delaware  river,  which  was  ac- 
complished with  less  expenditure  titan  the  amount 
of  the  appropriation,  a result  so  unusual  as  to  call 
for  genera)  commendation.  Mr.  Burt  has  Ireen  iden- 
tified with  various  projects  for  bridging  the  Hudson 
river,  and  lias  held  many  responsible  public  posi- 
tions. He  ht»s  served  for  many  years  as  president  of 
tlie  Middletown  Shite  Homoeopathic  Hospital,  and 
since  his  residence  in  the  town  of  Warwick  lias  held 
many  offices  of  trust  and  responsibility.  Mr.  Burt 
has  independent  notions  and  an  uggressivc  spirit, 
and  has  achieved  success  where  more  pliant  men 
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would  have  failed.  His  nigged  honesty  of  purpose 
has  never  been  questioned,  even  when  he  has  been 
most  bitterly  assailed,  lie  is  a keen  observer  of  men 
and  affairs,  and  is  original  in  thought  and  action.  As 
a public  speaker,  be  lias  a remarkable  faculty  for 
direct  and  pointed  argument,  lie  has  always  been 
a favorite  with  the  employees  of  the  roads  he  has 
managed,  and  his  firmness  and  impurtiulily  has 
averted  all  disagreements,  so  that  no  strike  has  ever 
occurred  on  any  of  his  lines.  He  is  emphatically  a 
self  made  man,  and  by  his  strong  principles  and  ex- 
ecutive ability  he  has  risen  to  lie  considered  one  of 
the  most  successful  railroad  managers  in  the  country. 

RICKER,  Robert  Edwin,  railroad  superin* 
tendent,  was  horn  in  Portland,  Me.,  March  27, 
1828.  When  six  years  old  his  mother  was  left  a 
widow  with  three  children.  He  received  his  early 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  town, 
and  when  sixteen  entered  the  employ  of  James  Hall, 
civil  engineer,  whom  his  mother  had  married.  lie 
entered  the  railway  service  in  1845,  as  assistant  en- 
gineer on  surveys  aud  location  of  the  Atlantic  and 
bt.  Lawrence  road.  The  next  year  lie  was  engaged 
in  locating  and  constructing  the  Essex  road  from 
Salem  to  Lawrence,  in  which  position  he  showed 
such  capacity  that  two  years  later  he  was  given 
charge  of  the  surveys  and  location  of  tliu  Ports- 
mouth aud  Concord  road.  In 
18411  ho  located  and  constructed 
the  Gloat  Falls  and  Conway 
Railway.  In  1849  he  accepted 
service*  on  tile  Kennebec  and 
Portland  road,  having  at  the 
same  time  charge  of  the  loca- 
tion and  construction  of  the  ex- 
tension from  Yarmouth  to  Port- 
laud.  In  1850  lie  was  the  prin- 
cipal assistant  engineer  of  the 
Rochester  and  Syracuse  Air 
Lino  Railway.  His  next  great 
work  was  locating  and  construc- 
ting the  famous  While  Moun- 
tain carriage  road.  In  1854  he  was 
engaged  in  the  survey  and  loca- 
tion of  t lie  Utica  and  Binghamp- 
ton  road.  In  18515  he  became 
chief  engineer  of  the  Detroit, 
Monroe  aud  Toledo  road,  and  was  made  division 
superintendent  until  1858,  when  he  accepted  the 
position  of  siqierintendent  and  engineer  of  the  Louis- 
ville, New  Albany  and  Chicago  Railway,  where  he 
remained  until  1*8(51,  when  tie  was  made  superin- 
tendent and  engineer  <>f  the  Torre  Haute  and  Indian- 
apolis  road.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  lie  re- 
ceived a commission  ns  colonel  and  was  made  mili- 
tary superintendent  of  all  the  railroads  running  into 
ln<liauu{M)lis,  Ind.,  which  position  In*  held  until  the 
dose  of  t he  war.  In  1866  be  became  superintendent 
of  motive  power  and  machinery  of  the  Pennsylvania 
road,  hut  the  next  year  transferred  his  services  lo 
the  New  Jersey  Central  road  as  superintendent 
and  engineer,  which  position  lie  tilled  until  Novem- 
ber. 1878.  He  was  appointed  and  acted  as  one  of 
the  judges  of  machinery  at  Philadelphia  Centenni- 
al. For  the  next  two  years  he  engaged  in  the  rail- 
way and  supply  business,  but  could  not  long  keep 
from  bis  profession,  aud  in  1880  he  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  New  York  Elevated  as  general  manager, 
and  remained  there  for  four  years,  when  he  was 
made  general  manager  of  the  (filbert  A Brush  Co.  's 
works  at  Troy.  In  1884  he  was  made  general  super- 
intendent and  chief  engineer  of  the  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande  road,  and  in  1888  accepted  the  general  su- 
periutendency  of  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and 
Southern  Railway,  holding  that  position  unlit  June, 
1893.  at  which  time  he  gave  up  on  account  of  failing 


health.  Col.  Ricker  had  experience  in  every  kind 
of  railroading,  and  achieved  a wide  reputation  for 
executive  ability,  being  regarded  one  of  the  best 
railroad  men  in  the  country.  Iu  1854  Mr.  Ricker 
married  Ellen  8.,  daughter  of  Joeiab  B.  Sawyer,  of 
Portland.  Me.  She  was  a woman  of  exceptional  force 
of  diameter,  which  bad  a marked  influence  upon 
her  husband's career.  lie  died  May  17, 1894,  leaving 
two  daughters. 

ROUSE,  Henry  Clark,  railway  president,  was 
born  in  Cleveland,  O.,  March  15,  1*853,  only  son  of 
Edwin  Coolidge  and  Mary  Miller  Rouse,  grandson 
of  Benjamin  and  Rebecca  Elliott  Cromwell  Rouse, 
seventh  in  descent  from  Sir  Anthony,  father  of 
Francis  Rouse,  speaker  of  the  Long  Parliament  under 
Cromwell  in  11558,  and  fourteenth  in  descent  from 
Sir  Robert  Le Rouse,  knight  baronet  under  Edward, 
the  Black  Prince.  Ilis  grandfather,  Benjamin  Rouse, 
born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Mareli  23,  1795,  was  a cele- 
brated philanthropist  and  pioneer  evangelist,  aud  an 
early  settler  iu  northern  Ohio.  Joseph  Rouse,  the 
father  of  Ronjumin  Rouse,  was  born  June  22,  1773, 
the  second  sou  of  Benjamin  Rouse,  Sr.,  who  was 
born  iu  England,  June  25,  1786.  Our  subject’s  pa- 
ternal grandmother,  a native  of  Salem,  Mass.,  was 
president  of  the  Soldiers'  Aid  Society  of  Cleveland, 
the  first  organized,  went  to  the  front  during  tho  civil 
war.  and  visited  various  military  hospitals.  In  re- 
cognition of  these  patriotic  services,  her  figure  in 
bronze  with  her  name  inscribed,  was  placed  on  the 
soldiers’  monument  in  Cleveland.  Her  son,  Edwiu 
Coolidge  Rouse,  horn  iu  New  York  city  on  Aug.  12, 
1827.  was  prominent  in  the  material  development  of 
the  city  of  Cleveland  for  more  than  thirty  years.  In 
1865,  its  captain  of  the  150th  regiment,  O.  N.  G.,  he 
commanded  Fort  Totten,  one  of  the  defenses  of 
Washington.  Upontheorganizationof  the  Sun  Fire 
Insurance  Co.  of  Cleveland  he  became  its  secretary 
mid  treasurer,  and  in  1875  was  elected  president. 
For  five  years  lie  was  president  of  the  Cleveland 
board  of  underwriters;  was  first  president  of  the 
American  District  Telegraph  Co.  of  Cleveland;  a 
member  of  the  national  board  of  fire  underwriters, 
and  on  its  executive  committee  until  his  death,  Feb. 
1,  1877.  His  only  sou,  our  subject,  received  an  aca- 
demic education,  and  two  years’  instruction  under 
private  tutors.  In  1874  he  entered  bis  father’s  of- 
fice, and  upon  the  death  of  the  latter,  assumed  entire 
charge  of  the  business,  being  iierhaps  the  youngest  fire 
insurance  manager  in  America,  in  188$  he  gave  up 
fire  underwriting  and  erected  thefirst  large  apartment 
house  in  Cleveland,  organizing  the  venture  under 
the  title  of  Lincoln  Apartment  House  Co.,  becom- 
ing himself  managing  director.  The  commercial 
depression  of  1883  Called  out  his  superior  business 
talents  in  rescuing  the  Joel  Hayden  Brass  Co.  of 
Ohio  from  what  seemed  hopeless  bankruptcy.  This 
led  to  ills  election  as  president  of  the  Hayden  Co., 
operating  large  brass  works  at  Haydenville,  Mass., 
and  in  1884,  of  the  United  Brass  Co.  of  New  York, 
then  the  leading  brass  manufacturers  in  the  coun- 
try. He  also  held  official  positions  in  the  Britton 
Iron  and  Steel  Co.  of  Cleveland,  and  the  Lorian 
Manufacturing  Co.  In  1885  ho  joined  a syndicate 
for  the  construction  of  the  Chicago,  Wisconsin,  and 
Minnesota  Railroad,  and  shortly  after  withdrew  from 
his  other  interests  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
railroading.  In  1891.  upon  the  reorganization  of  the 
Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Texas  Railway  Co.,  Mr.  Rouse 
was  made  chairman  of  its  board  of  directors,  and  the 
property  was  turned  over  to  him  by  the  receivers. 
In  1892  ho  was  elected  president,  and  another  recog- 
nition of  kb  abilities  came  in  1893,  when  lie  was 
appointed  receiver  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  a posi- 
tion he  still  holds.  These  systems  are  two  of  the 
largest  in  the  United  States,  aggregating  7,000 
miles  of  road.  In  addition  to  these  vast  official 
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duties  he  is  chairman  or  president  of  sixteen  railroad 
companies  and  director  in  twcuty-six  other  lines  and 
kindred  organizations  operated  in  the  interests  of 
the  .Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  and  Northern  Pa- 
cific railroads;  director  in  the  American  Steel  Barge 
Co.  and  several  southwestern*  cool  companies.  Mr. 
House  enters  into  no  new  enterprises  without  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  its  resources  and  possibilities, 
ilis  capacity  for  acquiring  minute  information  of 
details  lias  caused  bis  services  to  he  eagerly  sought 
for  in  large  and  dillicult  enterprises,  lie  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Union.  Roadside,  and  Athletic  Gluts  of 
Cleveland,  of  the  Countrj'  Club  of  Glcnvillc,  and  of 
the  Metropolitan,  Hiding,  Racquet  and  Tennis,  and 
Lawyers’  dabs,  and  the  Down-Town  Association  of 
New  York  city.  He  is  the  owner  or  the  schooner 
yacht  Iroquois,  a member  of  the  Shelter  Isiund  and 
New  York  Yacht  clubs,  and  vice-commodore  of 
the  Seawnnhaka  and  Corinthian  Yacht  Clubs  of 
New  Y'ork. 

DODDRIDGE,  William  Brown,  railroad  man- 
ager, was  born  in  Cirolevllle,  O.,  Get.  19,  11+18. 
1 1 is  father  was  Nathaniel  Willis  Doddridge,  who 
emigrated  from  Virginia  and  settled  in  Ohio  in  the 
thirties.  Originally  the  family  came  from  England, 
to  Virginia,  prior  to  the  days  of  the 
American  revolution.  His  mother 
wns  Annie  E.  Brown,  whose  ances- 
tors were  also  Virginians  and  Mary- 
landers, descended  from  the  Souths 
of  revolutionary  fame;  in  t he  right 
of  whom  lie  is  a member  or  the 
Society  Sons  of  the  Revolution. 
He  received  his  education  in  the 
common  schools  of  Columbus,  O. 
When  eight  years  of  age  he  lost 
liis  father,  and  from  that  time  un- 
til lie  was  fourteen  was  cared  for  in 
a more  or  less  unsat  isfactory  manner 
by  relatives,  living  first  with  one 
family,  then  with  another.  Upon 
arrival  ut  Unit  age,  he  determined 
to  throw  oil  all  restraiut,  and  lie  no 
longer  dependent  upon  tile  doubt- 
ful charity  of  relatives.  He  se- 
cured a position  as  messenger  in  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  office  at  Columbus,  (>., 
at  a salary  of  $15  per  month,  and  from  that  date 
wns  independent.  He  applied  his  energies  during 
spare  moments  to  the  study  of  telegraphy.  It  was 
a year  of  stirring  times  during  the  great  rebellion. 
Columbus,  O.,  was  a rendezvous  for  troops  and 
scene  of  organization  of  armies.  In  the  discharge  of 
liis  duties  lie  came  into  daily  contact  with  such  per* 
sons  as  Gov.  David  Todd,  Joun  Brough,  See.  Salmon 
P.  Chase,  and  others  of  national  reputation.  At  the 
end  of  about  a year’s  service  as  messenger,  be  was 
promoted  and  sent  to  Zanesville,  (>.,  as  an  assistant 
to  the  office  manager.  While  in  Zanesville,  lie  be- 
came attracted  toward  railroad  service  and  obtained 
a position  u|h>h  what  was  then  known  as  the  Pitts- 
burg, Columbus  and  Cincinnati  Railroad,  in  the 
year  1880.  At  this  time  he  had  become  an  expert 
operator.  The  year  following,  having  no  strong 
home  ties  to  hind  him  to  liis  native  state,  lie  decided 
to  go  to  what  was  then  the  far  West.  He  resigned 
liis  position  with  the  Pittsburg, Columbus  and  Cincin- 
nati Railroad,  and  proceeded  to  Omaha,  Neb. 
The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  was  then  in  process  of 
construction.  He  obtained  with  that  company  a pos- 
ition as  )oeal  agent  at  Columbus,  Neb.  It  was 
here  that  his  ability  began  to  be  exhibited.  He  was 
rapidly  promoted,  serving  through  various  minor 
positions  at  different  points  upon  the  rapidly-devel- 
oping railroad  system.  He  was  married  in  Nebraska 
in  1870  to  Frances  L.  Barmim.  In  1878  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  important  position  of  division  super- 


intendent at  the  western  section  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad.  In  1881  he  was  made  general  superintend- 
ent of  the  Idaho,  division  of  the  same  property,  witii 
headquarters  at  Ogden,  and  had  a large  part  in  the 
construction  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line  and  Utah  and 
Northern  Railroads.  On  account  of  changes  in 
Union  Pacific  management  in  188-4,  he  resigned  his 
position  with  that  company  and  engaged  with  the 
Anaconda  Copper  Smelting  Co.  of  Montana,  us  bus- 
iness manager,  to  which  territory  he  removed.  In 
1886  he  again  returned  to  railroading,  becoming  su- 
perintendent of  the  Central  Branch  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  at  Atchison,  Kan.,  a property  controlled 
by  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Co.  Almost  im- 
mcdiately  liis  jurisdiction  was  increased  by  the  ad- 
dition of  the  western  division  of  the  Missouri  Pacific 
Railroad.  In  1889  he  was  made  general  manager  of 
the  8t.  Louis,  Arkansas  and  Texas  Railroad,  at  that 
time  an  insolvent  and  broken-down  property.  For 
years  Mr.  Doddridge  has  been  well  known  in  railroad 
circles  in  the  West,  and  had  the  credit  of  very  great 
efficiency  in  whatever  position  he  engaged  to  fill. 
When  George  J.  Gould  became  president  of  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  Railway  Co.  in  1893,  Mr.  Doddridge 
was  appointed  general  manager  of  the  entire  system, 
which  position  he  still  occupies.  Mr.  Doddridge's 
career  has  la*en  remarkable,  showing  what  can  be 


accomplished  by  indefatigable  will  and  perseverance  ; 
from  tiie  lowest  positions  lie  hits  worked  himself  up 
to  almost  the  highest  place  in  the  railroad  world. 


Ho  lias  great  force  of  character  which  is  shown  by 
all  the  lines  of  liis  face,  while  liis  presence  is  agree- 
able and  liis  manner  quiet.  While  yet  a young  man 
lie  is  considered  one  of  the  most  successful  managers 
of  tlic  country. 

KNIGHT,  Edward  Collinge,  merchant  and 
railroad  president,  was  born  near  Carudeu,  N.  J., 
Dec.  8,  1813.  His  first  ancestor  in  this  country  wits 
Giles  Knight,  who  came  in  the 
Welcome  with  William  Penn,  in 
1683,  and  settled  at  Byberry,  near 
Philadelphia.  His  father  died 
when  ho  was  ten  years  old,  and 
the  son  after  leaving  school  be- 
came a clerk  in  a store  in  South 
Camden.  In  1836  he  established 
a grocery  store  on  Second  street, 

Philadelphia,  giving  his  mother 
an  interest  in  the  business.  A 
few  years  later  he  obtained  an 
interest  ill  the  schooner  Balti- 
more, and  was  engaged  in  the 
importation  of  coffee  and  other 
preducts  of  the  West  Indies 
to  Philadelphia.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1816,  he  removed  to  the 
southwest  comer  of  Chestnut 
and  Water  streets,  and  there 
carried  on  the  wholesale  gro- 
cery, commission,  importing  and  refining  business, 
first  alone,  and  subsequently  as  PL  0.  Knight  & Co. 
iu  1846  tins  firm  became  interested  in  the  California 
trade,  and  owned  and  sent  out  the  firsL  steamer  that 
ever  plied  the  waters  above  Sacramento  City.  This 
firm  also  originated  the  business  of  importing  molas- 
ses and  sugar  from  Cuba  to  tiie  United  Slates,  and 
for  many  years  was  extensively  engaged  iu  refining 
sugar,  owning  two  large  molasses  bouses  and  two 
large  sugar  refineries  in  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Knight 
was  long  identified  with  large  commercial  enter- 
prises. and  served  as  a director  in  numerous  finan- 
cial institutions  and  railroad  companies.  He  pos- 
sessed  clear  perception,  excellent  judgment,  uud 
marked  ability  in  the  conduct  of  large  affairs.  These 
qualities  enabled  him  to  grasp  the  general  features 
of  an  enterprise,  and  at  tiie  same  time  retain  a full 
knowledge  of  its  details.  His  name  was  a synonym 
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for  iutegrity  and  honor  in  Uie  city,  where  for  more 
titan  half  a century  he  was  a successful  merchant 
and  public-spirited  citizen.  It  was  largely  through 
Mr.  Knight's  instrumentality  as  chairman  of  a com- 
mittee of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Co.  that  the  American  steamship  line  be- 
tween Philadelphia  and  Europe  was  established,  and 
he  became  its  president.  lie  was  president  of  the 
Bound  Brook  Railroad  from  1874  to  1892;  was  pres- 
ident of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  from 
1870  to  1880;  and  was  twenty  years  president  of  the 
North  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Electoral  College  which  chose  Abraham  Lin- 
coln president  of  the  United  States  in  I860,  and  in 
1878  was  a member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Constitu 
tional  Convention.  In  1883  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Fail-mount  Park  Commission,  and  in 
1882  was  president  of  the  Bi-Ccntcunial  Association, 
and  one  of  the  most  active  promoters  of  the  celebra- 
tion that  was  held  that  year  in  commemoration  of 
the  founding  of  Pennsylvania  by  William  Penn. 
He  died  in  Philadelphia  in  1892. 

HUNTINGTON,  Collis  Potter,  railroad 
builder,  was  born  in  Harrington,  Conn.,  Oct.  22, 
1821.  He  is  descended  from  the  Huntingtons  of 
Connecticut,  who  were  the  progenitors  of  Benjamin, 
the  jurist;  Samuel,  the  signer  of  the  declaration  of 
independence;  Daniel,  tutor  at  Yale  and  Congre- 
gational minister ; Frederick 
Daniel,  Protestant  Episcopal 
bishop,  and  Daniel,  the  pain- 
ter. His  fat  her  was  a farmer, 
with  a family  of  nine  children, 
of  whom  Collis  wus  the  fifth. 
He  was  brought  up  as  the 
average  farmer’s  sou  of  his 
time,  with  many  more  hours 
of  munuul  training  than  of 
mental.  Four  months  each 
year  at  the  village  school,  un- 
til he  was  fourteen,  was  the  ex- 
tent of  his  mental  education. 
He  theu  hired  out  at  farm  work 
for  one  year,  receiving  $7 
]>er  month.  His  instinct  for 
business,  and  that  in  a larger 
field  than  was  afforded  him 
by  farm  work,  led  him  to  New 
York  city,  where  he  obtained 
credit  for  a small  invoice  of  goods,  with  which  ho 
began  his  career  as  a merchant.  He  spent  six  years 
traveling  through  the  South  and  West,  selling  his 
goods,  and  at  the  same  time  collecting  notes  for  Con- 
necticut dock-manufacturers.  This  experience  gave 
him  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  topography  of  the 
country,  and  proved  of  great  value  iu  his  future 
railroad  enterprises.  Wlieu  he  reuched  his  major- 
ity he  had  saved  a considerable  sum  of  money,  and 
with  it  he  went  into  partnership  with  his  brother, 
as  general  merchant,  at  Oneonla,  N.  Y.  His  store 
was  one  of  the  largest,  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
and  his  business  prospered,  where  ids  rivals  nropliu- 
sied  failure  on  account  of  Ids  apparent  recklessness 
in  giving  credit,  but  his  knowledge  of  human  nature 
stood  him  in  hand,  ns  it  did  in  later  life  in  larger 
transactions,  and  lie  made  very  few  bad  debts.  A 
motto  which,  even  so  early,  ruled  his  business  trans- 
actions, and  to  which  he  often  referred,  was,  “Trust 
all  iu  all,  or  not  ut  all;"  adding  that  “ A man  will  till 
the  niche  you  put  him  in."  and  “If  you  show  a man 
that  you  believe  in  him,  he  will  in  turn  try  to  show 
that  you  are  not  mistaken."  In  1819  he  drew  out  of 
the  business  $1,200,  and  with  it  set  out  for  the  gold 
' fields  of  California,  which  had  been  discovered  the 
year  before,  and  to  which  thousands  had  preceded 
him.  He  went  by  way  of  the  Isthmus.  Possibly 
no  man  of  the  great  number  of  adventurous  spirits 


who  had  gone  to  the  new  El  Dorado,  was  better 
equip|>ed  by  nature  aud  training  to  undertake  its 
hardships.  He  was  of  Herculean  strength  and  stat- 
ure, aud  in  perfect  health.  It  had  been  his  habit 
every  year  to  saw,  split,  and  pile  up,  for  his  own 
consumption,  tweutv  cords  of  wood,  doing  the  work 
before  breakfast.  His  muscles  were  like  iron,  and 
it  was  au  every-day  practice  iu  the  store  for  him  to 
pick  up  a barrel  of  dour  by  the  chime  and  place  it 
on  his  shoulders.  Not  a urop  of  liquor  or  a cigar 
had  touched  his  lips.  He  was  energetic,  determined . 
enterprising,  aud  thoroughly  self-reliant.  Delayed 
on  the  Isthmus  many  days,  young  Huntington  gave 
himself  to  neither  dissipation  nor  idleness.  He 
walked  ucross  the  Isthmus  during  his  stay  twenty 
times,  making  the  twenty-four  miles’ journey  iu  a 
morning  and  evening  walk,  resting  during  the  heat 
of  the  day.  He  trailed  iu  such  commodities  as  had 
a market  among  the  emigrants  aud  natives,  and 
when  he  finally  took  passage  for  San  Francisco,  his 
$1,200  had  grown,  during  the  three  months’ deten- 
tion, to  $5,200.  In  the  fall  of  1849  Mr.  Huntington 
commenced  business  in  Sacramento,  in  a tent,  with 
such  articles  as  were  in  demaud  by  the  miners.  The 
large  use  of  shovels,  picks,  aud  other  hardware,  led 
to  determining  his  line  of  business.  With  the  in- 
crease in  trade,  and  the  need  for  carrying  a larger 
stock  of  goods,  to  take  advantage  of  cheaper  freight 
by  sailing  vessels  around  the  Horn,  Mr.  Huntington 
became  associated  with  Mark  Hopkins,  which  asso- 
ciation continued  for  twenty-four  years,  until  the 
death  of  Mr.  Hopkins.  This  partnership  was  a 
model  in  that  it  was  not  marred  by  a single  misun- 
derstanding or  unkind  word  between  the  partners, 
aud  with  a credit  extended  to  an  apparently  unlim- 
ited extent,  the  losses  were  a minimum,  which  fact 
should  be  recorded  as  an  evidence  of  the  commer- 
cial iutegrity  of  the  early  Californians,  not  generally 
found  in  a new  and  shifting  population  made  up  so 
largely  of  the  adventurous.  Sir.  Huntington,  as 
early  as  1849  was  an  advocate  of  a speedy  projection 
and  completion  of  a railway  across  the  Sierra  Na- 
vada  mountains.  This  project  was  so  gigantic  that 
he  was,  with  other  early  advocates,  callctf  “ Paciflc- 
milroad  crazy."  As  a business  proposition,  it  stag- 
gered the  wisest  financiers  of  the  community,  hut 
Huntington  went  steadily  ouward,  and  in  18$1  the 
Centra!  Pacific  Railroad*  Co.  of  California,  became 
i\  bona  fide  corporation,  with  Huntington,  Stanford. 
Crocker,  and  Hopkins  as  moving  spirits.  Mr.  Hunt- 
ington, empowered  with  full  authority,  went  East, 
and  iu  New  Y'ork  and  Washington  set  the  financiers 
and  lawmakers  in  active  co-operation,  and  a contract 
with  the  government,  by  which  he  agreed  to  con- 
struct a railroad  and  telegraph  line  from  the  Pacific 
coast  to  a point  where  it  would  meet  the  Union  Pa- 
cific Railroad,  was  made  and  executed.  His  laconic 
telegram,  “ We  have  drawn  the  elephant,  now  let  us 
see  if  we  can  harness  him,"  announced  bis  success 
to  his  associates  in  Sacramento.  Mr.  Huntington 
and  his  associates  pledged  their  personal  fortuuos 
and  their  credit  to  the  success  of  the  road,  and  while 
the  country  was  in  the  throes  of  civil  war  and  finan- 
cial depression,  the  bonds  of  the  road  were  sold,  the 
funds  raised,  the  last  spike  which  connected  the 
Central  Pacific  with  the  Union  Pacific,  was  driven, 
ami  the  dream  of  Huntington  became  a reality.  Not 
content  with  I his  gigantic  achievement,  Mr.  Hunt- 
ington planned  ami  perfected  the  whole  South- 
ern Pacific  Railroad  system,  with  over  8,900  miles 
of  steel  track,  and  built  ami  acquired  a system 
east  of  tiic  Mississippi  river  by  which  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  and  the  Chesa|x*ake  and  Ohio,  and 
other  railways,  form  a continuous  line,  nearly  5,000 
miles  long,  from  Portland,  Ore.,  to  Newport  News, 
Va.,  which  developed  a multiplicity  of  steam  water- 
lines  connecting  the  Pacific  coast  through  vessels  that 
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find  abundant  and  safe  harbor  at  Newport  News, 
•with  every  commercial  port  in  the  Old  World,  includ- 
ing a steamship  line  on  the  Pacific  to  China  and  Japan. 
At  Newport  News  he  erected  the  largest  dry-dock 
and  ship-yard  in  America,  where  the  largest  cruisers 
for  the  L.  8.  navy,  and  wur  shi|>s  for  the  republic 
of  South  America,  are  built  and  titled  out.  For  a 
few  years  the  great  railroad  builder  enjoyed  the 
unique  experience  of  riding  in  his  private  car  over 
his  own  lines  from  ocean  to  ocean,  or  from  Newport 
News,  on  the  Allautic  coast,  via  New  Orleans,  to 
San  Francisco,  and  a third  of  the  way  across  the 
continent  again,  via  the  Central  Pacific,  to  Ogden, 
Utah.  By  the  year  1890,  however,  Mr.  Huutiugton 
had  disposed  of  all  his  railroad  interest  east  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  in  order  that  he  might  devote  his 
energy  to  the  interest  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Co., 
in  whose  future  he  has  unbounded  confidence.  Mr. 
Huutinglon's  whole  life  has  been  one  of  self-imposed 
and  cheerful  labor.  The  secret  of  his  unimpaired 
faculties  and  healthy  organism  is  well  told  by  him- 
self when  he  says,  “I  do  not  work  hard,  I work 
easv.’’ 

MELLERSH,  Thomas,  railroad  secretary  and 
comptroller,  was  born  Aug.  2,  1850,  at  Hawkley, 
Eng.  His  father  was  William  Mellersh,  a barrister 
and  gentleman  farmer,  who  was  born  at  Sand  Hill, 
1809,  and  died  at  Tigwell.  1808.  Thomas’s  early 
training  was  received  in  Petersfleld  British  School, 
after  which  he  wns  educated  by  private  tutors.  He 
early  displayed  proficiency  in  mathematics,  and  en- 
tered the  railway  service  as  clerk  In  the  London  ac- 
countant's office  of  the  London,  Brighton  and  South 
Coast  Railway  in  1871.  His  accuracy  and  devotion 
to  duties  soon  won  promotion,  and  after  being  a clerk 
in  the  ledger-department,  he  was  given  a position  in 
the  secretary's  office,  and  in  1875  was  nmue  assistant 
cashier  in  the  season-ticket  office,  and  later,  was  re- 
turned to  the  secretary’s  office  as  corresponding 
clerk.  In  1880  he  was  appointed  assistant  auditor 
and  traveling  auditor  of  the  Alabama  Great  South- 
ern Railroad,  with  headcpmrters  at  Chattanooga, 
Tenu.,  aud  the  following  year  became  acting  aud- 
itor and  assistant  auditor' of  the  Alabama,  Great 
Southern,  Vicksburg  and  Meriden,  New  Orleans  and 
Northeastern, and  Vicksburg,  ShrevejHjrtaml  Pacific 
Railroads.  In  1882  he  was  removed  to  Cincinnati, 
to  become  general  bookkeeper  of  the  Cincinnati, 
New  Orleans  and  Texas  Pacific  Railroad,  where  he 
remained  three  years,  when  he  became  chief  clerk  in 
the  comptroller  s office  of  the  Queen  and  Crescent 
Railroad  system,  and  was  made  assistant  comptroller 
in  1887.  He  removed  to  New  York  in  1888,  to  take 
charge  of  the  accounting  department  of  the  American 
Cotton  Oil  Trust,  but  in  a few  mom  Its  returned  to 
his  former  occupation,  and  undertmik  the  position 
of  secretary  and  auditor  of  the  Salt  Francisco  ami 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.; 
and  in  1891  Itecame  the  comptroller,  as  well  as  sec- 
retary, of  the  same  road.  In  1882  Mr.  Mellersh 
married  Harriet  Blakemore,  the  daughter  of  Milton 
McClure,  of  Illinois.  Ilisquick  perception  of  the  in- 
tricacies of  accounts,  has  given  him  a reputation  as 
one  of  the  expert  accountants  in  railroad  financial 
management. 

REINHART,  Joseph  W.,  railroad  president, 
was  horn  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Sept.  17.  1851.  Hu 
father  was  Anron  Grantlev  Reinhart,  who  was  de- 
scended from  a long  line  of  old  Petmsvlvania  Dutch 
and  English  families.  His  mother  is  katherinc  Mc- 
Henry, whose  paternal  and  maternal  grandfathers 
and  great  grandfathers  were  pioneers  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, Maryland,  and  Kentucky.  He  received  his  ed- 
ucation fu  the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  entered  the  railway  service  when  eighteen  years 
of  age,  as  a clerk  in  tile  office  of  the  division  super- 
intendent of  the  Allegheny  Valley  Railroad,  at  Pitts- 


burgh, where  his  aptitude  for  affairs  was  so  marked 
that  he  was  rapidly  promoted.  In  1875 he  was  made 
superintendent  of' transportation  aud  rolling-stock. 
In  1880  he  was  offered  the  auditorship  of  the  Rich- 
mond aud  Allegheny  Railroad,  and  removed  to 
Richmond.  Va.,  and  achieved  such  success  that  he 
was  offered  the  general  auditorship  of  the  New  York, 
West  Shore  and  Buffalo  Railway  of  New  York, 
when  his  ability  in  financial  affairs  began  to  show 
itself,  and  when  the  road  went  into  the  hands  of  re- 
ceivers, he  was  retained  by  them  in  the  same  posi- 
tion. After  closing  up  the  receivers’  accounts,  in 
1880,  he  was  made  general  passenger  and  ticket 
agent  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 
Railway  at  Chicago,  in  which  place  he  reorganized 
the  passenger  department.  lie  resigned  this  posi- 
tion in  oue  year,  to  locale  in  New  York,  to  act  as 
expert  for  several  railroad  cor|x>ratious.  On  Nov. 
1,  1888,  he  went  to  Boston  to  make  an  inspection 
and  report  upon  the  Atchison  Railroad.  He  made 
a thorough  investigation  of  the  accounts,  which  were 
presented  in  the  famous  140-page  report.  Mr.  Rein- 
hart later  made  an  inspection  of  every  part  of  the 
Atchison  system,  presenting  to  the  hoard,  early  in 
1889,  his  recommendations  to  amalgamate  the  scat- 
tered properties  aud  work  them  ns  one  railroad  sys- 
tem. This  being  adopted. resulted  in  a large  increase  of 
earnings  ami  reduction  of  working  expenses.  He  then 
ave  his  attention  to  the  financial  con- 
ition  of  the  property.  It  had  #173,- 
000,000  bonds  outstanding  of  forty- 
three  separate  and  distinct  issues,  with 
various  rates  of  interest,  while  its  an- 
nual fixed  charges  were  #12.000,000, 
with  net  earnings  of  aliout  #6,500,- 
000.  In  two  weeks’  time  he  con- 
ceived and  wrote  out  the  financial 
reorganization  known  as  “Circular 
03,”  which  was  presented  to  the  board, 
promptly  accepted,  and  on  Oct.  15, 

1889,  was  offered  to  the  com pany’s  in- 
vestors for  acceptance.  Mr.  Refnhart 
then, as  fourth  vice-president  and  head 
executive  financial  officer,  pushed  the 
plau  through. and  insidcof  twomonlhs 
lie  reported  to  the  board  its  com- 
plete success.  This  not  only  placed 
the  company  on  a sound  financial 
basis,  aud  reduced  its  bond  issues  from  forty-three 
to  two,  but  it  also  saved  the  vast  property  from  al- 
most innumerable  receiverships  aud  disintegration. 
A remarkable  feature  of  this  reorganization  was  llio 
increase  in  market- value  of  all  securities  involved 
without  foreclosure  of  any  of  the  many  corporate 
interests  in  the  system.  In  1890  he  was  made  first 
vice-president,  and  in  1893  he  became  a director  and 
president.  In  addition  to  tiiis  office,  he  became  a 
director  ami  president  of  the  Gulf,  Colorado  and 
Santa  Fe  Railway;  the  St.  Louis  and  Sun  Francisco 
Railroad;  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  Colorado  Rail- 
road; Atlantic  and  Pacific,  Colorado  Midland  Rail 
way;  Wichita  and  Western  Railway;  Southern 
California  Railway;  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  Rail- 
road. anti  Sonora"  Railway,  limited.  Mr.  Reinhart 
has  had  a remarkable  career,  and  achieved  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  successful  ex- 
ecutive officers  in  handling  railroad  pro|>erty  in  the 
United  States.  In  May,  1893,  Mr.  Reinhart  was 
selected  by  a joint  commission  of  the  U.  S.  congress 
as  chief  expert  for  the  commission  in  the  revision  of 
the  work  of  the  executive  departments  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Under  his  direction  such  changes  were 
made  ami  systems  adopted  that  the  government  is 
now  carrying  on  its  work,  for  that  part  alone  to 
which  attention  was  given,  at  a saving  of  over 
#030,000  per  annum.  Mr.  Reinhart  was  married  to 
Lizzie  Taylor  Allison,  atScwickley.Pa.  Oct.21,1875. 
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HARVARD,  John,  clergyman  and  founder  of 
Harvard  College,  was  horn  in  High  street,  South- 
wark, London.  England,  in  November,  1007,  son  of 
Robert  Harvard,  a butcher,  and  his  second  wife, 
Katherine  ( Rogers)  Harvard.  Of  his  early  life  we 
know  nothing  whatsoever,  aud  it  was  only  after  the 
most  diligent  research  that  he  was  finally’  identified 
with  the  John  Harvard  whoso  baptism  on  Nov.  29, 
1607,  is  eutered  in  the  records  of  St.  Saviour’s  parish. 
Southwark.  Tite  name  seems  to  have  been  by  no 
means  unusual,  aud  to  have  l>ecn  borne  by  various 
persons  in  Somerset.  Dorset,  Wilts,  Middlesex,  War- 
wick, aud  Devon.  It  was,  however,  variously  alter- 
nated with  Harvey,  Harvyc,  Harvard,  Harverde, 
Harvcr,  aud  Harwood,  in  accordance  with  the  some- 
what uncertain  spelling  then  in  vogue.  His  mother, 
we  are  informed,  was  " possessed  of  some  property,” 
aud,  being  ambitious  for  her  son,  sent  him  to  the  Puri- 
tan College  of  Emanuel  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge in  or  about  1627.  The  records  of  neither  college 
nor  university  contain  further  mention  of  him  than  his 
signatures  attached  to  the  three  “articles,”  acknowl- 
edging the  royal  supremacy,  and  accepting  the  Eng- 
lish liturgy  aud  the  articles  of  religion,  upon  quali- 
fying for  the  degree  of  A.B. 
in  1031,  and  subsequently  for 
that  of  A.M.  in  1635;  and  the 
entry  in  the  index  of  the  matric- 
ulates of  Emanuel  College: 
“Harvard,  Jno.  P.,  MID.,  A.B.  1631,  A.M.  1635.” 
That  he  was,  however,  as  he  has  been  described,  a 


“well-trained  and  accomplished  scholar  of  the  type 
then  esteemed  ” would  seem  to  be  evidence  dby  his 
master’s  degree.  Shortly  after  his  final  graduation 
lie  was  ordained  a dissenting  minister,  and  in  1637 
married  Ann.  daughter  of  Rev.  John  Sadler  of  Sus- 
sex, and  sailed  for  New  England.  He  wnsadmitted  an 


inhabitant  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  colony,  Aug.  1. 
1637,  and  on  Nov.  2d  was  made  a freeman,  and 
awarded  a grant  of  land  in  the  city  of  Charlestown, 
whore  he  occasionally  exercised  his  ministerial  func- 
tions. Although  a new -coiner  and  of  feeble  health, 
his  personality  aud  abilities  seem  to  have  mode  him 
prominent.  We  learn  from  official  records  that  in 
April,  1638,  lie  was  appointed  one  of  a committee 
“to  consider  of  some  things  tending  towards  a body 
of  laws,”  and  find  him  variously  mentioned  by  bis 
contemporaries  as  ‘'reverend,"  “godly.”  and  a 
“ lover  of  learning."  But  his  career  was  cut  short, 
and  he  succumbed  to  consumption.  Sept.  26.  1038. 
leaving  a widow,  who  subsequently  became  the  wife 
of  Rev.  Thos.  Allen,  pastor  of  the  Second  Church 
iu  Charlestown.  By  a nuncupative  will  lie  be- 


queathed one-half  of  his  small  estate  of  £1,700  and 
his  library  of  260  volumes  to  the  recently  founded 
school  in  Newtown  (Cambridge),  thus  becoming  the 
actual  founder  of  the  college  subsequently  called  by 
Ills  name.  His  library,  from  the  catalogue  still  pre- 
served, seems  to  have  been  an  excellently  chosen 
collection  of  classical  anil  theological  authors.  Of 
this  act  one  early  writer  among  the  colonists  relates 
that  “After  God  had  carried  ussafeto  New  England, 
and  wee  had  buildcd  our  bouses,  provided  neces- 
saries for  our  livcli-hood,  rear’d  convenient  places  for 
God’s  worship  aud  soiled  the  Civill  Government : 
One  of  the  next  things  wee  longed  for  and  looked 
after  was  to  advance  Learning , and  perpetuate  it  to 
Posterity ; dreading  to  leave 
an  illiterate  Ministry  to  the 
Churches,  when  our  present 
Ministers  shall  lie  in  the  Dust. 

And  as  wee  were  thinking  and 
consulting  how  to  effect  this 
great  Work : it  pleased  God 
to  stir  up  the  heart  of  Mr. 

Harrard  (a  godly  Gentleman 
and  a lover  of  Learning,  there 
living  amongst  us)  to  give  the 
one  lialfc  of  his  Estate  (it 
being  in  all  about  1,7001.) 
towards  the  erecting  of  a 
Colled  ge,  and  all  his  Library; 
after  him  another  gave  3001. 

Others  after  them  cast  in 
more,  and  the  nublique  land 
of  the  State  added  the  rest; 
the  Colled ge  was,  by  common 
consent,  appointed  to  be  at 
Cambridge  (a  place  very  pleas- 
ant and  accomodate  and  is 
called  (according  to  the  name 
of  the  first  founder)  Ifarrard 
Colledge" — (“New  England’s  First  Fruits,  etc. Lon- 
don. i043),  The  bequest,  small  though  It  seems, 
enabled  the  college  to  go  into  immediate  opera- 
tion on  the  basis  of  tlic  ancient  institutions  of  Eng- 
land, and  lias  made  onr  country  proud  to  write 
herself  the  debtor  of  this  Puritan  divine.  To  use 
the  words  of  Pres.  Quincy,  “ The  noblest  and  purest 
tribute  to  religion  and  science  this  western  world  lias 
vet  witnessed  was  made  by  John  Harvard  in  163*.” 
The  general  court  of  the  colony,  held  in  Boston, 
Sept.  8.  1636,  Gov.  nenry  Vane  presiding,  voted  to 
give  £400  toward  the  new  college,  indicating  “2001. 
to  bee  paid  the  next  yeare  & 2001.  when  the  worke 
is  finished.  & the  next  Court  to  appoint  wheare  and 
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wt  building1”  Another  court,  held  in  Newtown  on 
“the 2th  Day  of  the  9th  mo."  (November),  1637,  Gov. 
Winthrop  presiding,  decreed  that  the  site  should  be 
in  that  place,  and  subsequently  appointed  a commit- 
tee of  twelve,  including  the  governor,  “to  take  order 
for  a col  ledge  at  Ncwetowne.”  At  another  session, 
held  an  the  “2d  Day  of  the  3d  Mo."  (May),  1638,  the 
name  of  the  town  was  changed  to  Cambridge;  and 
finally,  “on  the  13th  of  the  hirst  Mo."  (March),  1838- 
39,  it  was  ordered  “ that  the  colledge  agreed  vnou 
formerly  to  bo  built  at  Cambridg  shnlhee  called 
Harvard  Colledge.”  In  the  meantime  the  beginnings 
of  the  college  had  been  made  and  a master  chosen. 

EATON,  Nathaniel,  first  master  of  the  school 
afterwards  called  Harvard  College,  was  born  in 
England  about  1609,  sou  of  a clergyman  and  younger 
brother  of  Theophllus  Eaton  (1591-1658),  first  gov- 
ernor of  New  Haven  colony,  uud  Rev.  Samuel  Platon 
(1597-1665).  He  was  educated  at  Fmneker,  in  the 
province  of  Friesland,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
joined  the  Society  of  Jesus,  lie  emigrated  to  Amer- 
ica with  his  brothers  in  1637,  and  was  almost  imme- 
diately, ou  account  of  his  reputation  for  learning 
and  piety,  appoint**!  first  nnister  of  the  recently 
founded  sehool  at  Newtown.  He  was  intrusted  with 
the  donations  to,  and  the  management  of,  buildings 
for  the  college.  One  usher  assist** l him,  Nathunicl 
Briscoe,  whom  Gov.  Wiuthrop  describes  as  “a  gen- 
tleinan  boru  to  Iks  Ins  usher,”  and  tho  students  were 
boarded  and  lodged  in  bis  own  home  near  the  site  of 
the  old  president's  house.  During  his  management 
of  affairs  the  first  building  of  the  college  was  begun, 
aud  his  scholarship  and  executive  ability  was  so  sat- 
isfactory to  the  authorities  that  the  genera!  court  of 
the  colouy  in  1639,  deeded  him  500  acres  of  land 
upon  the  stipulation  that  he  should  retain  the  office 
for  life.  With  the  students,  however,  tho  matter 
was  different:  complaints  about  had  fond  aud  ill 
treatment  grew  greater  aud  more  numerous,  also  the 
suspicions  of  his  avarice  aud  dishonesty,  until  dually 
in  September,  1639,  Eaton  was  “ convened  before  tho 


magistrates  ” for  many  offenses,  hut  particularly  on 
the  charge  of  beating  his  usher,  Bnsooe,  “with  a 
cudgel”  200  stripes  about  flic  head.  He  mnde  so 
full  and  eloquent  a confession  of  all  his  misdeeds 
that  the  elders  were  impressed,  and  prayed  for  his 
release,  but  “ou  account  of  the  soandafof  Ids  con- 
duct to  religion,”  he  was  fined  100  marks,  ordered 
to  pay  £60  to  the  injured  Briscoe,  and  at  once  dis- 
missed from  office.  When  questioned  upon  the 
charge  of  providing  poor  food  for,  and  ill-treating 
the  students,  he  protested  that  this  was  the  fault  of 
his  wife.  She  was  visited  by  the  elders,  and  also 
made  a confession  replete  in  references  to  her  " neg- 
ligence,” which  seems  to  have  evoked  a similar  good 
feeling,  although  site  was  probably  not  brought  to 
public  trial.  Mather  pays  him  the  tribute  of  saying: 
“ He  was  a Rare  Scholar  and  made  many  more  such; 
but  their  Education  truly  was  in  the  School  of  Tyran- 
nus."  He  was  immediately  excommunicated  by  the 
church  in  Cambridge,  but  soon  afterward  leaving 


about  £1,000  in  debts,  escaped  to  Virginia,  where  he 
is  said  to  have  essayed  the  role  of  purish  minister. 
He  subsequently  returned  to  England,  and,  upon 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  conformed  to  the 
established  church,  obtained  a living  at  Biddefonl, 
Devonshire,  and  became  a violent  persecutor  of  non- 
conformists. lie  was  finally  convicted  for  debt 
without  benefit  of  clergy  and,  as  (lot ton  Mather 
feelingly  remarks,  “did  at  length  pay  One  Debt, 
namely,  that  unto  nature  by  death."  lie  died  in 
a London  prison  late  in  1660* 

PUNSTER,  Henry,  first  president  of  Harvard 
College  (1640-54),  was  born  in  Lancashire,  England, 
probably  in  1612.  He  was  educated  at  Magdalen 
College,  Cambridge,  at  the  time  a resort  of  Puritan 
scholars,  aud  was  there  graduated  in  1634.  The 
persecution  he  might  expect  at  home  as  a non- 
conformist, no  doubt  determined  liis  emigration, 
and  he  left  England  for  tin;  New  World  about 
1635.  Upon  bis  arrival  iu  Plymouth  he  wus  recog- 


nized as  a man  of  remarkably  pure  character  and 
profound  scholarship,  and  the  magistrates  found 
in  him  an  nhle  successor  to  Nathaniel  Eaton,  under 
whose  oversight  the  college  building  had  been  erect- 
ed. The  new  master  was  already  established  as  pas- 
tor of  the  Cambridge  Church,  and  Dad  some  valuable 
holdings  iu  real  estate.  He  was  voting,  unmarried, 
and  determined,  and  was  inducted  into  office  in  Au- 
gust, 1640,  as  the  first  president  of  Harvard  College. 
He  found  the  college  property  to  consist  of  a single 
building,  and  less  than  three  acres  of  land.  The  or- 
ganization had  no  “ laws,  liberties  and  orders” as 
afterward  devis&l  by  him,  and  no  governing  board. 
He  framed  a course  of  instruction  “adequate  to 
every  department  of  the  civil  or  sacred  service  of  the 
country,  and  not  inferior  to  that  of  thedistinguished 
schools  of  Europe."  His  fame  as  an  instructor 
brought  to  tiie  college  many  students  sent  from  Eng- 
land to  receive  their  education.  The  course  of 
studies  included  all  the  contemporaneous  learning  as 
presented  in  the  English  universities.  The  general 
scheme  of  government  and  degrees  were  also  adopted, 
although  omitting  the  pompous  ceremonials.  Science, 
as  we  understand  it,  was  quite  unknown,  hut  the  de- 
gree of  acquaintance  with  Greek,  Latin,  anti  Hebrew 
required  of  a candidate  for  the  bachelor’s  degree 
was  profound.  Examinations  in  all  branches  were 
frequent  and  severe,  especially  before  commence- 
ment, when  the  graduating  class  was  required  to 
prepare  disputations  and  orations  in  all  the  learned 
languages.  Under  Pres.  Punster’s  administration, 
Syriac  anil  Chaldee  were  added  to  the  curriculum, 
and  thorough  instruction  was  given  in  logic,  meta- 
physics, and  especially  divinity.  During  the  first 
century  of  its  life  the  college  remained  true  to  its 
original  conception  as  a school  for  the  preparation  of 
a learned  and  able  ministry;  as  embodied  in  its 
ancient  motto  “In  Christ!  Gloriam.”  This  aim  is  also 
set  forth  in  one  of  the  early  college  laws  prepared 
during  the  administration  of  Pres.  Dutister,  “Let 
every  student  la:  plainly  instructed,  and  earnestly 
pressed  to  consider  well,  the  niaine  end  of  his  life 
and  studies  is.  to  know  God  and  Jemis  Christ  which  is 
eternaU  lift.  Job.  17.  8.  and  therefore  to  lay  Christ 
in  the  bottom*1,  as  tbe  only  foundation  of  all  sound 
knowledge  and  Learning."  The  first  commence- 
ment was  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  hi  August, 
1642.  and  was  an  event  of  historic  importance  to  the 
colony.  In  the  same  year  the  general  court  had 
passed  an  act  establishing  the  board  of  overseers  of 
the  college  to  consist  of  the  governor,  deputy -gov. 
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ernor,  the  magistrates,  and  ministers  of  Cambridge, 
Watertown,  Charlestowu,  Boston,  Roxbuiy,  and 
Dorchester.  After  some  years  of  trial  this  body  was 
found  to  lie  too  large  for  immediate  supervision, 
and  in  1650  the  college  was  made  a corporation  to 
be  governed  by  the  president,  live  fellows,  a treas- 
urer and  bursar,  with  right  to  elect  successors, 
and  known  as  the  president  and  fellows  of  Harvard 
College  who  were  responsible  only  to  the  board 
of  overseers.  Pres.  Dunster  afforded  financial  help 
to  the  college  by  donating  100  acres  of  laud  towards 
its  support,  besides  giving  his  otlicial  services  for 
a succession  of  years.  The 
charter  for  the  college  was 
probably  obtained  by  Pres. 
Dunster  in  1642,  and  the  later 
oneof  1650,  waseut  irely  through 
his  personal  petition."  He  also 
built  the  president’s  house,  and 
obtained  relief  for  the  institu- 
tion from  the  general  court. 
He  labored  for  fourteen  years 
bravely,  faith  fully, and  loyally. 
Upon  him  was  placed  the  re- 
sponsibility of  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  the  first  and  greatest 
of  America’s  universities.  He 
framed  the  charter,  organized  the  oxle  of  laws  for 
the  government,  nursed  it  in  its  cradle,  sustained  it 
in  financial  straits,  and  uided  needy  students  who 
sought  its  doors,  nis  labors  and  sacrifices  were 
never  appreciated  by  iiis  age  and  time,  and  au  in- 
tolerance that  afterwards  seemed  unaccountable, 
made  him  one  of  the  earliest  martyrs  in  our  land  to 
the  principle  of  free  thought  and’  speech.  In  1654 
the  college  authorities  took  exception  to  his  public 
proclamation  made  in  his  church  at  Cambridge,  of 
grave  doubts  in  his  mind  as  to  the  validity  of 
infant  baptism  For  this  offense  he  was  not  only 
forced  to  resign  the  presidency  of  the  college,  but 
the  grand  jury  indicted  him  as  a heretic,  and 
lie  was  sentenced  to  public  udmonition  and  placed 
uuder  lionds  for  future  good  behavior.  The  grand 
jury  afterwards  prosecuted  him  for  ueglectiug  to  bap- 
tize one  of  his  own  children.  Upon  being  required 
to  resign  the  olllce  in  October,  1054,  Pres.  Dunster 
presented  to  the  geueral  court  in  November,  a scries 
of  “ Considerations,"  setting  forth  reasons  why  he 
should  not  be  coni|>ellod  to  vacate  the  president's 
house — he  had  built  it  himself  at  considerable  sac- 
rifice— pathetically  pleading  tbs  illness  of  his  wife 
and  children,  and  the  impossibility  of  removing 
many  of  his  goods  in  safety. 
The  appeal  could  not  but 
awaken  the  humanity  of  the 
magistrates  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  his  cooperation  with 
the  Evil  One  in  his  hereti- 
cal views  on  infant  baptism 
had  been  detected;  and  he 
wns  allowed  to  remain  un- 
til the  following  March.  He 
then  removed  to  Scituaie, 
where  he  continued  in  the 
ministry  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  By  his  will  he  directed  that  his  laxly  l>e  In- 
terred at  Cambridge,  and  he  magnanimously  left  leg- 
acies to  the  very  persons  who  liar)  been  most  active 
in  securing  bis  resignation  of  the  presidency  of  the 
college,  through  his  excellent  Oriental  scholarship 
he  was  intrusted  with  the  revision  of  the  literal  version 
of  the  Psalms  known  ns  the  “Bay  Psalm  Book." 
The  first  printing  office  in  the  colony  was  set  up  in 
his  house  from  which  the  first  publication  was  the 
*'  Freeman’s  Oath."  He  died  in  Sciluate,  Feb.  27, 
1659.  His  life  has  been  written  by  Rev.  Dr.  Jeremiah 
Chaplin  (Boston,  1872). 


CHAtTNCY,  Charles,  second  president  of  Har- 
vard College  (1654-72),  was  bom  at  Yardleybuiy, 
England,  about  1592.  lie  was  educated  at  the  noted 
Westminster  School,  London,  and  was  in  attendance 
at  the  time  of  the  gunpowder  plot.  He  entered  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  was  graduated  in  1613. 
Upon  becoming  a fellow,  he  accepted  a professorship 
of  Hebrew  and  afterwards  of  Greek  there.  He  then 
took  a pastorate  at  Marston-Laurcncc,  Northampton- 
shire. He  lieeanie  vicar  of  Ware  in  1627.  His  non- 
conformity to  the  rules  of  the  church,  and  open  ex- 
pression of  dissent,  brought  him  before  Bishop  Laud, 
who  required  him  to  matte  submission  in  Latin.  He 
was  afterwards  brought  before  the  high  commission 
court  in  1685,  charged  with  characterizing  the  altar- 
rail  as  “ a snare  to  men's  consciences.’’  For  this  of- 
fense he  made  recantation  in  ojkju  court,  hut  is  said 
to  have  ever  after  regretted  the  act.  He  was  finally 
silenced  in  1637,  and  took  refuge  in  New  England, 
lauding  at  Plymouth  in  May,  1688.  His  purpose  to 
preach  was  opposed  by  the’colouists,  on  account  of 
his  peculiar  views  on  baptism  and  communion,  but 
h1h>uI  1641  lie  settled  as  a minister  in  Seituatc.  Mass., 
where  he  struggled  under  insufficient  support  for 
twelve  years,  when  be  received  an  invitation  from 
Ills  congregation  in  Ware  to  return.  On  reaching 
Boston,  intending  to  sail  for  England,  he  was  offered 
the  presidency  of  Harvard  College,  made  vacant  by 
the  resignation  of  Henry  Dunster,  and  accepted,  Nov. 
27,  1654.  He  was  far  iwst  the 
prime  of  life,  with  a wide  ex- 
jierieuce  as  pastor  and  teacher, 
added  to  great  natural  abili- 
ties. I i is  views  on  baptism  were 
“of  the  contrary  extreme” 
from  those  of  bis  predeces- 
sor. He  was  au  advocate  of 
immersion  for  infants  and 
adults,  alike,  and  also  bold  the 
heretical  belief  that  the  I/ord's 
supper  should  be  administered 
in  the  evening,  but  as  he 
was  conservative  and  yielding 
in  his  disposition  as  toiiehiug 
his  doctrinal  views,  lie  better 
met  the  requirements  of  the 
college  directors.  Uuder  his 
direction  the  college  greatly 
prospered  for  seventeen  years.  But,  although  upon 
assuming  the  office  the  general  court  had  bound 
itself  to  provide  “a  liberal  maiutainancc,”  he  made 
two  ineffectual  petitions  on  the  subject  to  that  body. 

In  the  secoud  instance,  after  the  court  bad  refused 
bis  requests,  the  deputies  favored  tbe  appropriation 
of  £5  a quarter  out  of  tbe  public  treasury  for  bis 
compensation,  but  the  vote  lieing  referred  to  tbe 
magistrates,  it  was  returned  marked:  “the  magis- 
trates consent  not  thereto.’’  Finally,  after  his  death, 
bis  son,  Eluutliau  Chimney,  presented  a petition  to 
the  court,  memorializing  ins  father’s  services  and 
privations,  and  asking  that  one  of  bis  sons,  who, 
“through  the  Lord’s  afflicting  hand,”  was  “distem- 
pered,” be  provided  for.  Then,  rather  tardily,  did 
the  magistrates  decree  that  the  arrearges  of  the  late 
president’s  salary  he  paid  in  money  and.  the  deputies 
agreeing,  further  voted  £10  per  year  for  the  care  of 
the  afflicted  sou.  His  learning  was  profound,  bis 
industry  untiring,  and  he  was  also  a physician  of 
considerable  skill.  He  had  six  sons,  all  Harvard 
graduates.  He.  was  an  early  riser,  up  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  winter  and  summer  ; preached  plaiu 
sermons  to  the  students  and  townspeople  ; was  la- 
borious in  doty,  manfully  holding  that  the  student, 
like  the  commander,  should  fall  at  his  post.  He  has 
a reputation  as  a divine  and  a scholar.  He  published 
several  sermons,  notably  “ Advantages  of  Schools,’* 
“A  Faithful  Ministry,”  a volume  of  twenty-six  ser- 
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mons  on  Justification  ” and  “ Anti-Synodation.” 
His  writings  passed  into  the  iiuuds  of  bis  step-daugh- 
ter, whose  husband,  being  a pieman,  used  them  to 
line  his  pastry.  His  sermous  were  largely  published. 
In  one  of  them  he  characterizes  the  wearing  of  long 
hair  as  heathenish  and  one  of  the  sins  of  the  land. 
He  died  at  Cambridge,  Feb.  19.  1672.  Pres.  Clmuncv 
is  accredited  with  being  the  ancestor  of  all  in  this 
country  that  beartbal  name,  whet  her  spelled  Chuncey 
or  Chauncey. 

HOAR,  Leonard,  third  president  of  Harvard 
College  (1672-74),  was  bom  in  England  in  1680.  It 
has  been  said  that  his  father  was  a wealthy  I^indon 
banker,  who  died  soon  after  his  arrival  in  New  Eng- 
land. whither  he  had  immigrated  with  his  wife  and 
five  children.  His  mother  died  in  Braintree,  Mass., 
Dec.  21,  1604.  He  was  educated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege, being  graduated  in  the  class  of  1650.  Like  many 
of  the  graduates  of  Harvard  at  this  time.  he.  upon 
the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  went  to  England.  He 
took  a course  at  Cambridge,  anil  was  given  by  that 
celebrated  university  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  1671. 
He  took  orders  in  the  established  church,  and  had  a 
parish  at  W'anstcad.  Essex,  until  he  was  ejected  for 
nonconformity  in  1062.  He  married  Bridget,  a 
daughter  of  John  Lisle,  the  regicide.  He  returned  to 
Massachusetts  in  1672.  bearing  letters  from  several 
dissenting  ministers  in  England  recommending  him 
to  the  vacant  presidency,  and  preached  in  the  Booth 
Church  as  assistant  to  Thomas  Thatcher.  On  Sept. 
10,  1672,  he  was  installed  president  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, and  at  once  introduced  in  the  institution  a sys- 
tem of  technical  education  bofore  unknown  in 
America.  He  organized  an  experimental  garden  and 
orchard,  established  a workshop,  and  built  a chem- 
ical laboratory. 
* /jV7  His  innovations  in 

■A-ona.  \ of  qO  thesedirectionsdid 

— V.  not  take  deep  root, 

but  the  sees  is  were 
planted  that  resulted  in  the  present  system  of  technical 
training,  so  popular  aud  effective.  Although  ushered 
into  office  under  most  auspicious  circumstances,  his 
administration  began  at  once  to  be  marked  with  all 
sorts  of  insubordination  on  the  part  of  the  students, 
which  excited  great  dissatisfaction  among  the  friends 
of  the  college.  Finally,  in  1674,  the  general  court 
summoned  the  corporation,  overseers,  president  and 
students,  and,  after  a full  hearing  of  the  case,  passed 
the  extraordinary  resolution,  “that  if  the  affairs  of 
the  College  be  found  in  the  same  languishing  con- 
dition at  the  next  session,  the  president  is  concluded 
to  be  dismissed  without  further  hearing.”  The  in- 
subordination of  the  students  is  attributed  by  Cotton 
Mather  and  others  to  the  influence  of  certain  lier- 
sons  who  “made  a figure  in  that  neighborhood," 
who  hail  encouraged  the  discontented  youths  in  their 
efforts  “to  strive  to  make  him  odious;"  aud  the 
“emulation  of  some  expecting  the  preferment”  is 
given  as  the  cause.  Certain  it  is  that  Urian  Oakes 
aud  three  of  his  colleagues  on  the  corporation  with- 
drew from  that  body  and,  in  spile  of  all  pressure 
brought  to  bear  on  them,  returned  to  their  office  only 
on  March  15,  1674.  the  very  day  Pres.  Hoar  pre- 
sented his  resignation.  Hoar  did  not  long  survive 
the  chagrin  of  this  unhappy  ending  of  lus  official 
life  and.  having  long  been  a victim  of  consumption, 
died  at  Barnstable,  Mass.,  Nov.  28,  1675. 

OAKES,  Urian,  fourth  president  of  Harvard 
College  (1675-81),  was  born  in  England  in  1681,  sou 
of  Edward  and  Jane  Oakes  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
and  was  brought  to  America  in  1684.  He  received  a 
liberal  education,  and  was  particularly  proficient  in 
astronomy.  While  yet  a mere  lad,  he  made,  and 
published  in  Cambridge,  a series  of  astronomical  cal 
culations  that  would  have  been  creditable  to  a pro- 
fessional astronomer.  Being  destined  for  the  min- 


istry, he  entered  at  Harvard,  and  was  graduated  in 
the  class  of  1649.  He  then  took  a course  in  theology, 
and  was  ordained  to  preach  the  Gospel.  He  had  a 
charge  at  Hoxbury,  Mass.,  fora  lime,  and  then  went  to 
England,  which  offered  to  noucomformist  clergymen, 
at  this  time,  a promising  field,  by  reason  of  the  execu- 
tion of  Charles  I.  He  was  settled  in  a parish  at  Tich- 
fleld,  Hampshire,  where,  in  1662,  lie,  as  a nonconform- 
ist, was  forbidden  to  preach.  He  afterwards  found  a 
new  congregation.  In 
1671  he  returned  to 
America  to  accept  a call 
from  the  church  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass., whose  pul- 
pit had  been  made  va- 
cant by  tbe  death  of 
Jonathan  Mitchell  in 
1668.  Upon  llie  resig- 
nation of  Pres.  Hoar  he. 

as  a fellow  of  Harvard  College,  assumed  the 
duties  of  president,  but  was  not  formally 
inaugurated  until  Feb.  2,  1680.  He  was  a 
noted  Latin  scholar.  He  published  several 
sermons,  a Latin  cuiogy,  and  an  elegy  in  English 
verse  on  his  friend.  Thomas  Shepard.  During  bis  ad- 
ministration, the  first  collection  of  books  was  greatly 
enlarged  by  the  library  of  Theonhilus  Gale,  an  emin- 
ent philologist,  philosopher,  anu  theologian.  Cotton 
Mather,  making  a pun  on  the  presidents  name,  pro- 
nounced the  college,  under  his  administration,  a 
“rendezvous  of  happy  druids."  Oldmixou  says  of 
him  : “ This  man,  excepting  that  he  was  very  reli- 
gious, docs  not  seem  to  have  had  any  extraordinary 
Qualities  worthy  the  Station  to  which  he  was  ad- 
vanced." He  died  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  July  26, 1681. 

ROGERS,  John,  fifth  president  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege (1682-84),  was  bom  in  Coggeshall,  England,  in 
January,  1681,  son  of  Nathaniel  Rogers,  afterwards 
a celebrated  clergyman  of  Ipswich,  Mass.,  and  a de- 
scendant of  John  Rogers,  the  martyr,  burned  at 
Smilhficld  during  the  reign  of  “ Bloody  Mary.”  lie 
came  to  America  with  ins  father  in  November,  1686, 
and  located  at  Ipswich,  where  lie  received  his 
primary  education.  He  was  admitted  to  Harvard  in 
the  class  of  1649,  and  upon  his  graduation,  like 
Prests.  Hoar  and  Chauncy,  he 
studied  both  medicine  and  theol- 
ogy. He  first  preached  in  his 
fat  her’s  church  at  Ipswich  as  his 
immediate  successor,  and  was 
associated  with  John  Norton  in 
the  ministry  to  tliut  church  up 
to  the  lime  of  the  death  of  that 
noted  preacher.  Upon  the  resig- 
nation of  Pres.  Hoar,  lie  was  un- 
animously elected  tosuccecd  him, 
but,  on  his  refusal,  Urian  Oakes 
was  chosen.  When  Pres.  Oakes 
died  he  was  again  elected  presi- 
dent, May  27,  1682  ; was  “sol- 
emnly inaugurated”  Aug.  12. 

1688;  and  served  until  the  time  of 
his  death.  There  is  no  record  of  £7 
his  work  in  tbe  college  that  marks  vjT1*' 
his  personality,  and  as  his  admin-  y 
istration  extended  over  only  two 
years,  his  influence  or  methods  probably  made  but 
small  change  in  the  settled  policy  of  the  institution. 
He  was  a man  of  much  sweetness  of  temper,  and  ids 
“ real  piety  set  off  with  the  accomplishments  of  a 
gentleman,  as  a gem  set  in  gold.”  He  married  Eliza- 
beth, only  daughter  of  Maj.-Gen,  Daniel  Denison  of 
Ipswich,  whose  wife.  Patience,  was  a daughter  of 
Gov.  Tbos.  Dudley.  They  had  five  children,  one 
daughter,  Margaret,  becoming  the  wife  of  John 
Lcverett,  eighth  president  of  Harvard  College.  It  is 
recorded  that  iu  December,  1705,  the  provincial 
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legislature  ordered  two  pamphlets  that  had  been  sent 
them  by  John  lingers  and  his  sou,  John,  to  be  burned 
by  the  hangman  of  Boston.  Tins  would  point  to 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  lingers  to  the  legisla- 
tive action  regarding  the  governor’s  salary.  Pres, 
lingers  died  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  July  2,  1684,  the 
day  after  commencement,  when,  on  account  of  his 
“sudden  visitation  by  sickness.”  liev.  William  Hub- 
bard of  Ipswich,  was  appointed  by  the  overseers  to 
manage  the  exercises  and  confer  the  degrees. 

MATHER,  Increase,  sixth  president  of  Har- 
vard College  (1685-1701)  was  born  in  Dorchester, 
Mass.,  June  21,  1680,  the  youngest  of  six  sons  of 
Iiiclmrd  Mather,  a celebrated  New  England  clergy- 
man and  the  progenitor  of  the 
Mather  family  in  America,  and 
his  first  wife,  Katherine  Holt. 
He  was  educated  at  home  until 
he  was  admitted  to  Harvard, 
and  was  graduated  in  the  class 
of  1656.  Like  so  many  gradu- 
ate of  Harvard  of  the  time, 
who  chose  the  ministry  for  a 
profession,  besought  a field  for 
labor  in  England,  following  the 
exnmpleof  his  brothers, Samuel 
and  Nathaniel.  He  took  his  sec- 
ond degree  (A.M.)  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  in  1768.  Hi's 
first  charge  was  at  Grent  Tor- 
rington,  Devonshire,  and  he  was 
selected  at  the  instance  of  John 
Howe,  one  of  Cromwell’s  chap- 
lains. In  1659  he  became  chap- 
lain of  the  English  garrison  sta- 
tioned on  the  Island  of  Guern- 
sey. He  also  presided  at 
the  cathedral  in  St.  Mary’s.  In  1661  he  refused 
to  conform,  and  declined  several  conditional  liviugs. 
He  then  returned  to  America,  preaching  alternately 
at  his  father's  church  in  Dorchester  and  in  the  new 
North  Church,  Boston.  In  1664  lie  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  North  Church,  which  pastorate  he 
continued  to  hold  during  his  life,  nearly  sixty  years, 
during  part  of  which  time  his  son,  Colton, 'was  his 
assistant.  He  was  an  original  and  fervid  preacher, 
lie  kept  frequent  fasts  and  wrote  a daily  record  of 
his  life.  On  March  11,  1674-75,  at  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  the  overseers  of  Harvard  College,  he 
accepted  a fellowship,  and  on  the  death  of  Pres. 
Oakes  was  offered  the  presidency,  but  not  obtaining 
the  consent  of  his  society,  merely  officiated  at  com- 
mencement and  made  weekly  visits  to  the  college 
until  John  Rogers  was  chosen  to  the  office.  After 
the  death  of  Rogers  he  was  again  elected,  and  June 
11,  1685,  became  acting  president  of  the  college, 
still  continuing  his  residence  in  Boston.  He  made 
constant  visits  to  Cambridge,  but  delegated  the  bulk 
of  the  management  to  his  two  tutors,  John  Lcvcrelt 
and  William  Brattle,  who,  during  his  four  years’ 
absence  in  England,  had  entire  control  of  the  college. 
During  the  oppressive  ascendency  of  Pres.  Jos. 
Dudley  and  Gov.  Andros (1686-92)' his  title  was  rec- 
tor, but  upon  the  ratification  of  the  new  charter, 
and  the  installation  of  Sir  William  Phips  as  gov- 
ernor, he  was  known  by  the  title  of  president.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  of  his  incumbency  In;  was  rather  col- 
lege preacher  and  pastor  than  instructor.  He  usually 
preached  to  the  scholars  every  week,  and  frequently 
sent  for  them  one  by  one,  conferring  with  them  in 
the  library  “regarding  their  Interiour  State."  Cot- 
ton Mather  recording  this  practice  remarks  taunl- 
ingly,  "Doubtless  it  was  needful,  and  much  for  the 
Wolfarcof  thcColledge  totakc  it  out  of  the  Hands  of 
such  a Pnesident but  during  the  latter  portion  of 
his  administration  there  hnd  been  a growing  dissat- 
isfaction with  his  [lersisteut  refusal  to  reside  in 


Cambridge  and  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  col- 
lege. This  was  probably  the  occasiou  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  law  by  the  general  court  in  1701,  that 
no  man  should  act  as  president  who  did  not  reside  in 
Cambridge.  Almost  immediately  upon  the  passage 
of  this  law  Pres.  Mather  resigned.  Previous  to  this, 
in  1692,  the  management  of  the  inward  affairs  of  the 
college  with  the  title  of  vice-president  hail  been 
given  to  Rev.  Charles  Morton,  a graduate  of  Ox- 
ford University,  an  accomplished  teacher  and  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  overseers.  This  gentleman, 
however,  died  the  next  year,  and  in  July,  1700,  Rev. 
Samuel  Willard  succeeded  to  the  office  and  title  of 
vice-president.  Mather's  administration  served  to  in- 
crease the  endowments  to  the  college  from  generous 
friends  in  England,  rather  than  to  improve  the  liter- 
emry  advancements  of  the  students,  as  lie  spent  but 
a few  months  at  Cambridge  near  the  close  of  his 
official  life.  His  political  services  to  the  Massachu- 
setts colony  and  his  long  and  successful  pastorate  of 
the  old  North  Church  are  more  powerful  credentials 
to  liis  fame  than  his  college  presidency.  During 
his  administration,  however,  the  attendance  was 
largely  increased,  and  the  first  endowed  fellowship 
was  founded  through  the  donations  of  Thomas  Hol- 
lis of  London.  In  1692  he  proposed  n charter  for 
the  college,  which  met  the  approval  of  the  general 
court,  but  was  vetoed  in  England.  He  several  times 
attempted  to  procure  a charter  from  the  king  but 
wasprevented.  In  1699  Lieut. -Gov.  William  Stough- 
ton erected,  at  a cost  of  £1,000,  the  first  hall  bearing 
his  name,  which  lasted  until  1780,  and  was  succeeded, 
in  1805,  by  a new  building  bearing  the  same  name. 
The  influence  of  Mather  led  rather  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a sectarian  character  to  the  college.  It  was 
at  the  outset  deemed  unnecessary  to  sj>ecify  any  re- 
ligious principles  for  the  college:  it  lieing  merely 
nn  outgrowth  of  the  religions  life  of  the  colony 
which  was  also  the  dominant  element  in  its  gov- 


ernment. Consequently  the  original  charter  was 
silent  upon  points  of  religious  faith.  The  orig- 
inal seul  “Veritas,”  was  changed  to  “Christo  et 
Ecclesin?;”  the  orthodox  party  sought  control  of 
the  college,  and  a struggle  between  rival  theological 
interests  began.  Pres.  Mather  was  pre-eminently  a 
disciplinarian,  and  is  said  to  have  “required  a Con- 
forming to  the  Statutes  of  the  College,  with  a Stedy 
Government  and  Faithful  Discipline."  He  was  at 
first  of  the  same  opinion  as  his  son  Cotton  Mntlier, 
in  regard  to  the  witchcraft  trials,  but  later  he  pub- 
lished a book  called  “Cases  of  Conscience  Concern- 
ing Witchcraft  and  Evil  Spirits  Personating  Men,” 
in  which  he  acknowledged  the  inadequacy  of  “spec- 
tre evidence.”  He  had,  however,  great  faith  in 
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signs,  omens,  and  prodigies,  and  frequently  essayed 
tlic  role  of  prophet.  On  one  occasion  a lire  broke 
out  and  destroyed  his  church  and  many  houses  on 
the  very  evening  after  he  had  vehemently  predicted 
such  a scourge,  from  the  pulpit.  He  also  wrote 
several  sermons  and  treatises  on  the  malefic  influ- 
ences of  comets,  calling  them  “preachers  of  divine 
wrath."  In  1 <582  Charles  IT.  attempted  to  recall  the 
charter  which  had  been  grouted  to  the  colony  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay.  threatening  quo  irarrunto" proceed- 
ings iu  case  of  refusal.  Mat  her  opposed  the  surrender 
on  the  ground  that  if  overpowered  the  responsibility 
would  rest  upon  their  oppressors.  Iu  1(188,  Gov. 
Andros  having  ordered  the  surrender  of  the  col- 
onists' charter  in  the  preceding  year,  he  went  to 
England,  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  colony,  anil  returned 
to  America  in  1092.  bringing  with  him  a new  char- 
ter from  William  and  Mary,  lie  made  a favorable 
impression  upon  the  king,  and  was  .allowed  to  name 
the  governor  and  lieutenant' governor  and  first  board 
of  council  to  lw;  appointed  by  the  king.  For  this 
service  lie  received  the  thanks  of  the  colony,  and 
Harvard  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  D.D. 
(under  the  new  charter  giving  it  university  powers), 
the  first  that  was  ever  conferred  in  this  country. 
This  was  the  only  doctor’s  degree  given  by  Hurvard 
College  for  seventy-nine  years,  until  1771,  when 
Rev.  Nathaniel  Appleton  of  Cambridge  was  gradu- 
ated S.T.l).  The  charter  thus  obtained  united  the 
colonies  of  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth  nnd  con- 
tinued until  the  revolution.  In  1662  I)r.  Mather 
married  Maria,  daughter  of  Rev.  John  Cotton,  by 
whom  be  lmd  ten  children.  He  was  a voluminous 
writer,  and  published  in  all  136  volumes,  many  of 
which  an:  preserved  in  the  Antiquarian  Society  of 
Worcester.  His  life  was  written  in  1724  by  his  son 
Cotton.  He  died  in  Boston,  Aug.  22,  1723* 

WILLARD,  Samuel,  seventh  president  of  Har- 
vard College.  known  by  the  title  of  vice  president 
(1701-07),  was  born  at  Concord,  Mass.,  Jan.  31, 
1*140,  son  of  Maj.  Simon  Willard,  founder  of  Concord. 
He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  iu  theclassof 
1039.  He  then  studied  theology,  mid  was,  in  1003, 
ordained  as  minister  at  Groton,  Mass.,  where  he  suc- 
ceeded Rev.  John  Miller.  Here  be  was  deeded  a 
bouse  and  land,  with  the  understanding  that  he 
should  remain  pastor  for  life,  and  faithfully  served 
the  society  until  the  village  was  burned  by  the  In- 
dians during  King  Philip’s  war.  early  iu  1070.  He 
then  removed  to  Boston,  where, 
In  1078,  he  became  colleague  of 
the  famous  Thomas  Thatcher,  rec- 
tor of  Old  South  Church,  and 
upon  the  latter’s  death  the  fol- 
lowing October,  succeeded  to  the 
pastorate,  holding  it  until  ids 
death.  His  ministrations  were  so 
acceptable  that  it  was  remarked 
that  44  his  removal  to  Boston  was 
any  compensation  for  the  dis- 
asters of  King  Philip’s  war.”  Ed- 
ward Randolph  wrote  of  him  in 
1(182:  “We  have  in  Boston,  one 
Mr.  Willard,  a minister,  brother 
to  Maj.  Dudley ; he  is  a nnxl- 
erate  man,  nnd  bnplizeih  those 
who  are  refused  by  the  other 
churches,  for  which  he  is  bated.”  ill’s  44  modera- 
tion ” was  further  shown  by  his  conduct  during  the 
persecution  of  the  alleged  witches.  In  company  with 
the  Rev.  Joshua  Moouey,  he  visited  Philip  English 
and  his  wife,  who  were  in  prison  awaiting  trial  at 
Salem,  consoled  them,  and  doubtless  sympathized 
with  Moodey’s  successful  zeal  in  assisting  them  to 
44  escape  from  the  forms  of  justice,  when  justice  was 
violated  in  them.”  A story,  Illustrating  his  humor, 
relates  that  Ins  son-in-law,  Rev.  Samuel  Treat,  of 


East  ha  m.  having  preached  in  his  pulpit  a sermon 
distasteful  to  the  congregation,  from  its  faulty  deliv- 
ery, he  was  requested  not  to  permit  any  more  from 
that  source.  Willard,  however,  borrowed  the  ser- 
mon, and  some  weeks  later  preached  it  himself,  and 
by  his  eapitai  delivery,  so  delighted  his  jieoplc  that 
they  requested  its  publication,  remarking  how  siqie- 
rior  was  bis  treatment  of  the  text  to  that  of  his  son- 
in-law.  When  Gov.  Andros  assumed  control  of  the 
colony  iu  168(5,  he  demanded  that  the  Church  of 
England  services  be  held  in 
South  Church,  and  being  re- 
fused. commanded  the  sexton 
to  ring  the  bell,  which  lie  was 
frightened  into  doing.  There- 
after, for  three  years,  Epis- 
copal services  Were  held  in 
the  building  every  Sunday 
morning,  Mr.  Willard’s  con- 
gregation lK-ing  obliged  to  wail  until  their  comple- 
tion. On  the  first  Sunday  Andros  promised  to  allow 
them  possession  of  the  building  at  1:80  p.m.,  but 
kept  them  waiting  until  long  after  two  o’clock,  while 
lie  and  his  sialT  prolonged  their  devotions.  After- 
wnrd  lie  was  accustomed  to  suit  his  own  convenience 
about  the  hour  of  services,  greatly  to  the  annoyance 
of  the  good  people  of  Mr.  Willard's  society.  It  is 
surprising  that  in  this  age  of  inflammable  religious 
prejudice,  no  violence  resulted  from  this  high-handed 
measure,  but  Willard’s  wise counselsdnublless guided 
his  people,  and  liotli  parties  came  to  evince  a desire 
to  accommodate  one  another.  He  was  early  made  a 
fellow  of  Harvard  College,  nnd  in  1700  became  its 
vice-president.  On  the  resignation  of  Pres.  Mather 
in  1701,  be  succeeded  to  the  control  of  the  institu- 
tion, but  continuing  bis  residence  in  Boston,  and  the 
active  pastorate  of  South  Church,  he  was,  according 
to  the  resolution  of  the  general  court,  debarred  from 
the  title  of  president,  and  was  never  inaugurated. 
After  resuming  the  responsibilities  in  the  college,  he 
associated  with  himself,  us  the  assistant  rector  of 
South  Church,  the  Rev.  Kbenezer  Pemberton.  Early 
in  his  presidency  the  priming  establishment  in  Cam- 
bridge was  discontinued,  by  the  dentil  of  Samuel 
Green,  who  bad  conducted  it  forfifty  years.  In  most 
respects  Mr.  Willard’s  administration  was  able,  and 
characterized  by  bis  usual  scholarship  and  modera- 
tion. He  hnd  the  confidence  of  the  authorities  of 
the  colony,  and  the  support  of  Its  best  representa- 
tives. He  wrote  and  preached  ably  against  the 
witchcraft  delusion,  and.  besides  numerous  sermons, 
published  an  44  Answer  to  the  Anabaptists"  (1081); 
“Mourner's  Cordial " (1691);  44  Peril  of  the  Times,” 
“Love’s  Pedigree,”  and  the  “Fountain  Opened” 
(1700).  His  masterpiece  was  the  “ Compleat  Body 
of  Divinity,  in  250  Lectures  on  the  Shorter  Cate- 
chism,”  edited  by  bis  successors,  J.  Sewell  and  T. 
Prince,  which  appeared  in  a folio  of  914  pages  in 
1726.  Prof.  C.  F.  Richardson  of  Dartmouth,  prefers 
bis  English  to  that  of  the  Mathers,  and  credits  him 
with  “an  evenly-balanced  mind,  a logical  plan,  a 
clear  style,  and  some  imagination.”  Pomberton 
speaks  of  him  as  “a  sage  patriot  iu  Israel.”  He 
was  twice  married:  first,  on  Aug.  8.  1664,  to  Abi- 
gail, daughter  of  John  Sherman  of  Watertown,  and 
second,  to  Eunice,  daughter  of  Edward  Tyng,  about 
1679.  He  laid  twenty  children,  eight  by  the  first 
wife  and  twelve  by  the  second.  Of  his  descendants, 
none  bear  the  name  of  Willard,  save  only  the 
descendants  of  bis  grandson  Samuel  (H.  U.,  1723), 
who  was  father  of  Joseph  Willard  (II.  U.,  1765), 
later  president  of  the.  college,  lie  died  in  Boston, 
Mass..  Sept.  12,  1707. 

LEVERETT,  JOHN,  eighth  president  of  Har- 
vard College  (1707-24),  was  born  in  Boston.  Mass., 
Aug.  25,  1662,  grandson  of  Sir  John  Leverelt,  coles 
uial  governor  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  educated 
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in  the  preparatory  schools  of  Boston,  and  was  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College  in  the  class  of  1680.  This 
class  numbered  five  graduates,  Richard  Martyn, 
James  Oliver,  William  Brattle,  and  Percival  Green 
being  the  others.  Leverett  took  up  the  study  of  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  practiced  in  the 
courts  of  Massachusetts  with  marked  success.  Har- 
vard, in  1092,  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
8.T.  B.  His  learning  was  extensive  aud  varied,  and 
the  Royal  Society  of  Loudon  elected  him  a fellow, 
an  honor  at  that  time  seldom  accorded  to  colonial 
scholars.  Besides  his  position  as  instructor  in  Har- 
vard College,  which  he  held  for  many  years  before 
he  came  to  its  presidency,  he  hold  offices  in  the  colo- 
nial government  as  justice  of  the  supreme  court, 
speaker  of  the  legislature,  member  of  the  council, 
and  commissioner  to  the  Indians.  In  1707  he  was 
sent  by  the  colonial  government  as  a commissioner 
to  Port  Royal.  N.  8.,  and  was  the  same  year  elected 
president  of  Harvard  College,  to  succeed  Vice-pres. 
Willard.  In  his  administration  of  the  office  of  pres- 
ident, Leverett  was  not  in  sympathy  with  the  rigid 
sectarianism  aud  severe  clerical  discipline  of  the  Pu- 
ritan generation  which  had  preceded  him,  and  to 
which  the  great  body  of  orthodox  believers  still  ad- 
hered. On  the  death  of  Pres.  Willard,  Cotton 
Mather  fully  expected  that  he  should  be  chosen  to 
succeed  to  tue  vacant  office,  seeming  to  consider  him- 
self possessed  of  a sort  of  pre-empted  claim,  and  was 
so  annoyed  at  the  choice  of  John  Leverett  that  he 
and  his  father  addressed  letters  on  the  subject  to 
Gov.  Dudlev,  “ breathing  a spirit  of  abuse  and  vir- 
ulence," and  concluding  with  expressions  of  “sad 
fears'*  regarding  the  safety  of  his  soul  and  kindly 
adinouition  that  “ in  the  methods  of  piotv  he  would 
reconcile  himself  to  heaven.”  Gov.  Dudley  replied 
that  he  considered  himself  sufficiently  intelligent  to 
discriminate  between  personal  animosities  and  pas- 
toral advice.  Increase  Mather  immediately  with- 
drew from  the  board  of  overseers,  anil  Cotton 
attended  but  once,  and  then  to  thwart  Gov.  Dudley, 
whom  he  hated.  This  opposition  finally  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  a party  that  strove  unceasingly  to 
bring  discredit  upon  all  measures  instituted  by  Lev- 
erett. and  to  weaken  his  influence — « plan  was  even 
formed  to  dissolve  the  corporation,  so  as  to  bring 
about  the  removal  of  the  uew  president.  He  was 
. publicly  accused  of  omitting  to  give  expositions  of 
the  Scripture  in  the  college  hall,  a charge  which  he 
indignantly  denied.  However,  a |>et itioti  addressed 
by  him  in  1720  to  the  house  of  representatives,  stat- 
iiig  his  difficulties  and  need  of  necessary  support, 
was  utterly  ignored  by  that  body,  which  led  him  to 
suppose  it  their  intention  to  “starve  him  out  of  the 
service.”  But  for  the  firmness  of  Sliute,  the  royal 

governor,  this  move- 
ment, backcsl,  us  it 
was.  by  a majority 
of  the  general  court, 
of  the  overseers  of 
the  college,  and  of  the 
high  Calvinists  gener- 
ally, would  undoubt- 
edly have  been  suc- 
cessful. Theopposition 
continued  through  sixteen  years,  but  in  August, 
1722.  it  wholly  disappeared:  the  result  being  not 
only  the  triumph  of  the  president  and  corporation, 
but  the  strengthening  of  the  new  theological  party 
formed  by  the  Brattles,  Benjamin  Coleman,  and 
laoverett.  and  which  became  dominant  in  the  colony. 
Lev  erett  is  spoken  of  as  a man  of  exceptional  ability 
and  scholarship,  and  indeed  showed  much  of  excel- 
lent quality  in  his  conduct  throughout  the  trying 
period  <>f  his  administration.  He  lmd  to  battle 
against  the  odds  of  insufficient  means,  his  repeated 
petitions  for  adequate  support  obtaining  no  very 


generous  response,  and  died  with  a debt  of  nearly 
£1,500.  He  bad  already  sunk  muck  of  bis  personal 
property  in  colonization  schemes  in  Maine.  Under 
his  administration  the  number  of  students  was  dou- 
bled, the  endowments  increased,  and  the  college  was 
more  prosperous  than  at  any  previous  time  in  its 
history.  A long  array  of  acts  of  liberality  to  the  col- 
lege by  the  Hollis  family  date  from  this  time — 
Thomas  Hollis,  bis  two  brothers  and  nephew,  suc- 
cessively gave  money,  philosophical  apjmratus.  and 
rare  volumes,  which  are  to-day  among  its  most  valu- 
able literary  treasures.  The  Hollis  professorship  of 


divinity  was  founded  in  1721,  and  Edward  Wiggles- 
worth  chosen  first  incumbent.  Duriug  bis  adminis- 
tration also,  Ibe  building  now  known  as  Massachu- 
setts Hall  was  erected  by  the  college  to  accommodate 
the  increasing  number  of  students.  Pres.  Leverett 
was  twice  married:  first,  to  Mrs.  Margaret  Berry, 
daughter  of  Pres.  John  Rogers,  by  whom  he  had 
nine  children;  and  second,  to  Mrs.  Sarah  (Crisp) 
Harris.  The  hostility  which  bad  pursued  him 
throughout  his  administration,  however,  wore  upon 
a not  over  nigged  constitution,  and  hastened  his 
death.  Although  bis  official  life  had  been  filled 
with  trouble  by  the  acts  of  his  associates  in  office, 
bis  funeral  was  attended  by  many  of  bis  most  active 
opiM»nents.  Increase  Mather  lieing  one  of  the  j>all- 
bearers.  Immediately  after  Uie  funeral,  however, 
tiie  vexations  of  the  Mathers  began  afresh.  They 
had  confidently  expected  that  one  of  them  would  lie 
chosen  to  succeed  J^everctt,  but,  according  to  their 
diaries,  the  overseers  saw  fit  to  insult  them  bv  suc- 
cessively electing  to  the  office  Joseph  Sowell  and 
Benjamin  Coleman,  both  of  whom  declined,  and 
finally  Benjamin  Wadsworth,  who  accepted.  Upon 
the  election  of  Coleman.  Cotton  Mather  wrote  in  his 
diary:  "The  Corporation  of  our  Miserable Coliedge 
do  again  (upon  a Fresh  Opportunity)  treat  me  with 
their  araistumed  Indignity  and  Malignity.”  Pres. 
I^-verett  died  Mav  8,  1724." 

WADSWOB.l’H,  Benjamin,  ninth  president  of 
Harvard  Co)lege(1725  87).  was  born  in  Milton,  Mass., 
in  1069,  seventh  son  of  ("apt.  Samuel  Wadsworth, 
an  early  martyr  to  the  cause  of  civilization,  lie  hav- 
ing been  killed  by  the  Indians  in  a battle  fought  at 
Sudbury,  Mass., "Apr.  18,  1676,  and  bis  memory 
i>eri>otiiHlod  by  a monument  erected  on  the  sjkh  by 
ilia  son.  After  a thorough  preparatory  training 
young  Wadsworth  was  admitted  to  Harvard  in  the 
class  of  1890,  aud  was  graduated  with  that  class, 
the  largest  that  had  ever  left  the  college.  He  then 
took  a course  In  theology,  was  licensed  to  preach, 
and  made  assistant  teacher  Sn  the  First  Church,  Bos- 
ton, November.  1698.  He  became  colleague  pastor 
on  Sept.  8.  1696.  He  was  made  a fellow  of  Harvard 
College,  serving  until  July  7,  1725,  when  be  was 
inaugurated  president  to  succeed  John  Leverett.  He 
belt!  the  poet  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  During 
Ills  administration  donations  from  home  and  abroad 
in  money,  books,  silver-plate,  apparatus,  and  the  like 
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■were  being  constantly  received.  To  these  gifts  the 
general  court  added  £l,  700.aud  in  1725  votetf  the  sum 
of  £1,000  to  build  a new  house  for  the  president,  and 
also  increased  his  salary;  but  through  depreciation  in 
the  value  of  currency,  the  salary  paid  rarely  exceeded 
in  value  £150  English  money.  The  benefactions  of 
Thomas  Hollis  also  continued  unabated:  iu  1726  he 
founded  the  professorship  of  mathematics  and  natural 
and  experimental  philosophy,  which  bears  his  name, 
and  with  his  approval  Isaac'  Greenwood  was  chosen 
its  first  incumbent.  In  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  1731,  Harvard  lost  one  of  its  most  generous  and 
devoted  benefactors.  As  a theologian,  Pres.  Wads* 
worth  held  some  theological  opinions  not  current  in 
his  day.  He  was  also  a great  student  of  the  Bible 
and  a celebrated  textuary,  able  to  adorn  any  point 
with  numerous  quotations  from  Holy  Writ.  He 
always  preached  plaiu,  practical  sermons,  avoidiug 
points  in  debate,  and  was  seldom  drawn  into  contro- 
versv.  Pres.  Elliot,  in  an  .address  delivered  on  the 
250th  anniversary  of  the  First  Church,  Boston,  quotes 
Pres,  Wadsworth  as  saying  in  a sermon  preached  in 
1711:  “’Tis  of  the  mere  undeserving  mercy  of  God  that 
we  have  not  ah  of  us  been  roaring  in  the  unquench- 
able flames  of  hell  long  ago.  for  ’tis  no  more  than 
our  sins  have  justly  deserved."  Again  lie  says  that 
‘‘nothing  is  more  grating,  cutting,  and  enraging  to 
the  devil  than  to  have  the  gospel  faithfully  preached 
to  men.’’  “But,”  says  Eliot, 
“when  Dr.  Wadsworth  in  a 
sermon  entitled  ‘The  Saint’s 
Prayer  to  Escape  Temptation,' 
told  parents  how  to  bring  up 
their  children,  lie  gave  advice 
good  for  all  times,  which  the 
latest  as  well  as  the  earliest 
president  of  Harvard  College 
might  gladly  adopt  as  his  own.” 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Pres. 
Wadsworth  was  more  of  a 
preacher  than  an  educator, 
and  made  a better  pastor 
of  a church  than  a master 
of  a school.  In  his  admin- 
istration of  the  affairs  of 
the  college,  however,  was 
witnessed  the  gathering  of 
the  rich  fruitage  of  the 
sacrifices,  and  faithful  devotion  of  the 
early  presidents  of  Harvard  College,  and  his  term 
closed  with  the  first  century  of  the  history  of  the 
college.  The  growing  “worldliness”  among  the 
students  prompted  the  authorities  to  take  immediate 
measures  for  its  suppression,  and  a new  body  of 
laws  was  finally  formulated  for  the  college,  forbid- 
ding, among  other  tilings  on  pain  of  penalties,  the 
dispensing  of  roast  meats,  prepared  dishes,  plum- 
cake  or  distilled  liquors,  or  “unseemly  dancing” 
by  the  students  on  commencement  day;  especially 
mentioning  that  any  attempt  to  “evade”  the  statute 
by  “plain  cake,”  would  cause  the  offender  to  "for- 
feit the  honors  of  the  college."  During  Pres.  Wails- 
worth’s  administration  the  board  of  overseers  was 
faced  by  a perplexing  dilemma:  Rev.  Timothy  (hit- 
ler, formerly  of  Yale  College,  having  become  an 
Episcopalian,  was  appointed  rector  of  Christ  Church, 
Boston,  and  forthwith  made,  strenuous  efforts  to 
obtain  a place  on  the  board.  His  success  would 
certainly  have  ended  the  sectarian  control  in  the 
college,  and  great  excitement  prevailed  among  the 
authorities.  He  was  finally  thwarted  in  his  efforts, 
and  a law  was  passer!  that  none  but  Congregational 
ministers  were  entitled  to  become  overseers.  Cutler 
had  previously  been  ejected  from  his  tutorship  in 
Yale  for  preaching  a sermon  denying  the  validity  of 
presbytenau  ordination.  He  was  a person  of  overbear- 
ing pride  and  haughtiness.  Although  iu  failing  health 


toils, 


at  the  time  of  his  appointment.  Pres.  Wadsworth 
faithfully  stood  by  his  post,  preferring,  as  Tutor 
Henry  Flynt  expressed  it  in  his  eloquent  mortuary 
oration, to* “wear out  rather  than  rust  out.”  Hedied  at 
the  presidents’  house  in  Cambridge,  March  16,  1737. 

HOLYOKE,  Edward,  tentli  president  of  Har- 
vard College  (1787-60),  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass., 
June  25,  1069.  He  was  a grandson  of  llev.  Elizur 
Holyoke,  a representative  to  the  general  court  of  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  trained  in  the  best 
schools  of  the  city,  prepared  for 
college,  and  was  admitted  to  Har- 
vard in  the  class  of  1705.  He  was 
graduated  with  high  honors,  such 
as  entitled  him  to  take  a place  as 
tutor  in  the  college  when  ho  was 
twenty-one  years  old.  He  held 
this  positiou,  in  connection  with 
that  of  librarian,  for  four  years, 
when  he  was  made  a fellow  of  the 
corporation,  and  served  in  that 
honorable  capacity  for  three  years. 

Meantime  he  had  takcu  tip  tin*  study 
of  theology,  and  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Marblehead  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  1716.  He  served 
that  church  for  twenty-one  years. 

In  1737,  upon  the  death  of  Pres. 

Wadsworth,  the  corporation  of  Har- 
vard looked  for  a successor  who 
would  combine  ail  the  excellencies  of  the  late  presi- 
dent, yet  one  whose  religious  principles  coincided 
more  naturally  with  the  catholic  spirit  which  char- 
acterized the  government  of  the  seminary.  The 
choice  fell  upon  Holyoke,  and  as  he  had  acceptably 
filled  the  positions  of  tutor  and  fellow,  proving 
himself  a very  superior  officer,  neither  obstinate  uor 
flexible  in  temperament,  the  election  gave  universal 
satisfaction,  aud  he  commenced  his  administration 
under  the  most  favorable  auspices.  His  learning  was 
extensive,  his  judgment  sound,  his  manner  dignified, 
his  temper  firm  and  gentle.  He  was  not,  says  a con- 
temporary, "deficient  in  any  of  the  good  qualities 
which  are  requisite  to  make  a good  president.  ’’  He  won 
great  popularity  by  his  liberal  conduct  in  rendering 
aid  to  acscrvi  tig  students,  and  in  his  generous  contribu- 
tions to  the  pecuniary  resources  of  the  institution. 
During  bis  administration  George  Wbitefield  madehis 
first  visit  to  Ilurvunl  College,  and  Pres.  Holyoke 
commended  him  in  his  convention  sermon  of  1741. 
When  Wbitefield.  in  1742,  in  his  Journal  reflected  on 


the  morals  of  the  college,  and  the  want  of  religious 
feeling  among  the  facility.  Pres.  Holyoke  resented 
the  imputation  in  a pamphlet,  entitled  “The  Testi- 
mony of  the  President.  Professors,  and  Students  of 
Harvard  College  Against  the  Rev.  George M hitefield 
and  His  Conduct.”  In  it  he  characterized  White- 
field  as  “an  enthusiast,  an  uncharitable  person,  and 
deluder  of  the  people,”  and  “an  itinerant  and  ex- 
tempore preacher.”  The  college  prospered  under  his 
administration.  Though  the  destruction  of  the  old 
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Harvard  Hall  by  Arc  was  a serious  disaster,  as  it  in- 
volved the  loss  of  the  library,  yet  sympathy  for  the 
loss  called  forth  renewed  benefactions,  which  were 
of  great  assistance  to  the  college.  The  first  endow- 
ment for  s|>ccial  animal  lectures  was  made  at  this 
time  by  Paul  Dudley,  of  great  reputation  on  the 
bench,  who  in  1751  founded  the  course  bearing  his 
name,  providing  in  his  will  the  sum  of  £100  as 
a foundation.  Four  are  delivered,  iii  succession, 
one  each  year,  on  “ Natural  and  Revealed  Reli- 
gion,” “ The  Church  of  Rome,"  and  “The  Validity 
of  Presbyterian  Ordination.”  The  first  of  these  was 
delivered  by  Pres.  Holyoke,  by  the  special  provi- 
sion of  the  founder’s  will,  but  having  a disinclina- 
tion to  appear  in  print,  rare  among  New  England 
clergymen,  his  discourse  was  never  published. 
The  college  gained  distinguished  honor  by  the  pub- 
lication in  1781  of  “ Pietas  et  Gratulalio,”  a compli- 
mentary volume,  published  with  much  elegance  in 
quarto,  celebrating  the  death  of  George  II.,  and  the 
accession  of  George  III.  The  writers  were  nearly  all 
alumni  of  the  college,  aud  their  scholarship  was  a 
credit  to  the  institution.  Pres.  Holyoke  wrote  the 
first  poem  in  “ Pietas  et  Qmtulntio,  and  published 
three  volumes  of  “ Sermons.”  I lis  term  as  president 
of  Harvard  College  terminated  with  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  Cambridge,  Jan.  1,  1769. 

LOCKE,  Samuel,  eleventh  president  of  Harvard 
College  (1770-78),  was  born  in  Woburn,  Mass.,  Nov. 
28,  1782.  He  was  educated  for  the  ministry,  and, 
after  a preparatory  training,  was  matriculated  at  Har- 
vard in  theclassof  1755,  and  was  graduated.  He  then 
took  up  the  study  of  theology,  and  was  ordained 
a minister  at  Sherborn,  Nov.  7,  1750,  where  he 
served  as  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  for  ten 
years.  In  1760  he  was  twice 
elected  to  the  presidency  of 
Harvard  College,  but  de- 
clined theolticecaeh  time.  He 
was  again  elected  in  March, 
1770,  and  accepted.  He  was  the  youngest  candidate 
evcrsucceedingtotheoflice.  His  earl v lifehavingbeen 
spent  in  a parish  remote  from  the  literary  centre  of 
Boston,  he  was  lacking  in  that  culture  that  comes 
from  frequent  contact  with  equally  talented  men. 
He  was  a man  of  generous  catholic  disposition,  fine 
talents,  and  a clever  thinker.  Little  has  been  pre- 
served concerning  his  life  or  of  his  administration 
of  the  atfairs  of  the  college.  lie  resigned  his  chair 
in  December,  1773,  suddenly  and  voluntarily.  The 
reason  for  his  withdrawal  seems  to  have  been  some 
moral  delinquency,  but  as  to  its  nature  the  historian 
of  the  college  fails  to  make  record.  He  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  retirement.  Harvard  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  degree  of  S.T.  D.  in  1773.  The 
only  publication  accredited  to  his  authorship  is  his 
convention  sermon  of  1772.  He  died  in  Sherborn, 
Mass.,  Jan.  15,  1778. 

LANGDON,  Samuel,  twelfth  president  of  Har- 
vard College  (1774 — 8ft)),  was  born  in  Boston.  Mass., 
Jan.  12.  1728.  lie  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  the 
class  of  1740  an  A.M.  He.  upon  graduation,  en- 
gaged in  teaching  at  Portsmouth,  N.  II.,  where  he 
studied  theology,  and  was  licensed  to  preach,  lie 
received  from  the  crown  the  appointment  of  chap- 
lain of  a regiment,  and  took  part  in  the  capture  of 
Louisburg.  On  his  return  to  New  Hampshire,  lie 
was  made  assistant  to  James  Fitch,  pastor  of  the 
North  Church  of  Portsmouth.  He  was  ordained 
pastor  in  1747,  and  ministered  to  the  church  until 
1774.  when  he  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  Har- 
vard, to  succeed  Samuel  Locke,  who  had  resigned. 
He  came  to  the  office  just  as  the  war  of  the  revolu- 
tion was  brewing,  and  being  an  ardent  patriot,  bus 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  college  led  to  op- 
position from  the  Tory  students.  This  grew  with  the 


growth  of  the  spirit  of  revolution,  until  in  August. 
1780,  lie  tendered  his  resignation.  Although  the  re- 
ports  of  the  visiting  committee  always  spoke  of  the 
satisfactory  state  of  the  college,  and  while  his  conduct 
amid  great  difficulties  and  dangers  was  characterized 
by  zeal,  activity,  aud  fidelity,  he  gave  as  his  reason  for 
resigning  the  charge,  that  the  cares  of  the  office  were 
becoming  burdensome  to  him,  and  that  “lie  had 
reason  to  hope  that  during  his  admiuistrtion  he  had 
accomplished  somewhat  for  the  advancement  of 
religion  and  literature.”  That  the  rebellious  conduct 
of  the  students  who  were  politically  opposed  to  him 
had  received  encouragement  from  some  who  were 
connected  with  the  government  of  the  institution 
was  never  doubted.  His  biographers  charge  him 
with  a lack  of  dig- 
nity, ami  a want  of 
judgment  and  spirit, 
essential  to  the  suc- 
cessful administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  - - /■/ 

acollege.  No  valid  ** 

charge,  however,  was 

ever  brought  either  against  his  character  or  his  ad- 
ministration. and  the  students  united  in  offering  very 
complimentary  resolutions  upon  the  announcement 
of  his  resignation.  Dr.  Langdou  the  next  year  l»e- 
camc  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Hamp- 
ton Falls,  N.  H.  In  1788  he  was  a delegate  to  the 
New  Hampshire  colonial  convention  that  adopted 
the  constitution  of  the  United  Stales.  He  is  reported 
as  having  led  its  dehntes.  and  as  doiug  much  to  re- 
move prejudice  against  its  adoption.  He  was  the 
first  president  of  the  college  selected  from  outside  the 
province  or  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  The 
University  of  Aberdeen  conferred  on  him  the  degree 
of  S.T.D.  in  1762,  and  he  was  a fellow  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Boston  from  its 
foundation.  He  published  several  theological  works 
and  sermons,  and  in  1761  assisted  in  preparing  and 
publishing  a map  of  New  Hampshire.  He  died  at 
Hampton  Falls,  N.  H.,  Nov.  29,  1797. 

WILLARD,  Joseph,  thirteenth  president  of 
Harvard  College  (1781-84),  was  bom  in  Biddeford, 
Me.,  Jan.  9,  1738,  the  second  son  of  Samuel  "Wil- 
lard (1705-41),  a clergyman  in  Biddeford,  from  1730 
until  his  death,  and  great-grandson  of  Samuel  Wil- 
lard (1640-1707),  vice-president  of  Harvard  College 
(1701-07).  He  was  left  fatherless  when  three  yenn* 
old,  and  became  a sailor,  making  several  coasting 
voyages.  Through  the  generosity  of  friends,  lie  was 
prepared  for  college,  and  was  graduated  in  the  class 
of  1765  with  high  honors.  The  next  year  he  was 
made  a tutor  in  the  college,  and  afterw  ards  a fellow 
remaining  on  the 
college  faculty 
until  1772,  when 
he  was  ordained 
minister  in  the 
First  Congrega-  ( 
tional  Church  in 
Beverley.  Mass. , 
as  colleague  with  Joseph  Champney.  He  remained 
in  Beverley  until  1781,  when  lie  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  Harvard  College,  to  succeed  Samuel  Lang- 
don.  who  had  resigned.  He  was  installed  into 
office  Dec.  19.  1781,  at  a time  when  the  spirit  of 
discipline  was  weak  and  the  college  seriously 
embarrassed.  Under  his  administration  the  dis- 
cipline improved,  finances  greatly  increased,  and 
the  institution  was  rendered  prosperous  and  free. 
He  enjoyed  the  full  confidence  of  the  faculty,  the 
respect  of  the  students,  and  the  approbation  and  sup- 
port of  the  public.  In  1785  the  college  conferred  <»n 
him  the  degree  of  S.T.D.,  and  in  1790  Yale  gave  him 
LL.D.  He  was  vice-president  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Boston,  a member 
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of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  ami  a mem- 
ber of  the  KOn.  Gesellscli.  Wissensch.  Gottingen. 
He  was  a superior  Greek  scholar,  and  left  a Greek 
grammar  in  manuscript.  He  died  in  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  Sept.  2 6,  1804. 

WEBBER,  Samuel,  fourteenth  president  of 
Harvard  College  (180(5-10),  was  born  in  Bylield, 
Mass.,  in  1750.  His  early  life  was  spent  upon  a 
farm,  and  by  bard  labor,  many  privations,  and  much 
earnest  effort,  he  prepared  himself  for  college,  and 


was  graduated  at  Harvard  with  the  class  of  1784, 
with  special  honors  in  mathematics.  He  then  took 
a course  in  theology,  and  was  ordained  a minister  in 
the  Congregational  church.  In  1787  he  was  made 
tutor  at  Harvard  College,  and  two  years  after  was 
promoted  to  the  Hollis  chair  of  mathematics  and 
nuturul  philosophy,  which  he  held  for  fifteen  years. 
Upon  the  death  of  Pres.  Willard,  Sept.  25,  1804, 
Fisher  Ames  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  Har- 
vard, but  declined  in  1805,  when  the  choice  fell  to 
Prof.  Webber,  who  was  inaugurated  in  180(1.  lie 
was  not  gifted  with  the  brilliant  powers  which  fas- 
cinated  the  contemporaries  of  Fisher  Ames,  but  lie 
was  learned,  faithful,  industrious,  and  devout.  His 
earl}'  life  on  a farm  iiad  deprived  him  of  a training 
calculated  to  give  him  the  ease  of  manner  and  courtly 
diguity  that  characterized  his  predecessor,  hut  lie 
was  urbane  and  gentle,  and  his  administration  was 
popular  and  successful.  Through  grants  from  the 
legislature,  and  numerous  private  contributors,  the 
treasury  of  the  college,  during  his  tenure,  was  an 
index  of  the  high  degree  of  public  favor  the  institu- 
tion enjoyed.  Dr.  Webber  served  as  one  of  the 
commissioners,  appointed  to  settle  the  boundary-line 
between  the  United  States  and  the  British  provinces. 
He  was  vice-president  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  of  Boston,  and  n member  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society.  In  I HOG  Harvard 
conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  8.T.D.  He  was 
author  of  a “System  of  Mathematics,’'  intended  for 
use  in  Harvard,  which  was  for  a long  time  the  only 
text  book  on  mathematics  used  in 
New  England  colleges.  He  also 
published  a “ Eulogy  on  Presi- 
dent Willard  ” (1804)"’  He  died  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  July  17,  1810. 

KIRKLAND,  John  Thorn- 
ton, fifteenth  president  of  Har- 
vard College  (1810-28),  was  born 
in  Herkimer,  N.  Y„  Aug.  17,  1770, 
son  of  Samuel  Kirkland,  a cele- 
brated Congregational  minister  and 
Indian  missionary,  who,  at  the  time 
of  the  revolution,  was  instrumen- 
tal in  attaching  the  Oneida  tribe 
of  the  Six  Nations  to  the  -patriots’ 
cause,  and  for  bis  influence  and 
labor  received  from  Gen.  Washing- 
ton especial  mention  in  a letter  ad- 
dressed to  congress  in  1775.  He 
afterward  founded  the  present  town 
of  Kirkland,  N.  Y.,  and  established  the  Hamilton 
Oneida  College  for  the  education  of  American  and 
Indian  youths.  The  son  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
iti  the  class  of  1780.  and  studied  theology  under 
Stephen  West  at  Stockbridge,  Mass.  He  changed 
his  religious  views  before  lie  completed  Ids  course, 
and  returned  to  Cambridge  to  prepare  for  the  min- 
istry of  the  Unitarian  church.  He  in  the  meantime 
was  tutor  in  metaphysics  at  Harvard.  In  1704  he 
was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  New  South 
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Church,  Boston,  and  was  continued  in  that  charge 
until  elected  to  succeed  Samuel  Weblicr  as  president 
of  Harvard  College  in  August,  1810.  He  found  the 
institution  in  a nourishing  condition,  and  at  once 
sought  to  further  increase  the  number  of  students 
and  instructors,  and  to  demand  higher  qualifications 
from  both.  New  departments  of  instruction  were 
opened,  two  new  professional  schools  added,  and  the 
others  greatly  enlarged,  and  three  new  buildings 
were  erected.”  During  his  administration  the  college 
received  in  donations  and  bequests  nearly  $400,000, 
which  sum  surpassed  in  amount  the  increase  of  the 
college  property  for  any  similar  period  until  the 
opening  of  Pres”.  Eliot’s  administration.  His  success 
was  largely  due  to  liis  personal  magnetism  and  ele- 
vated clmmctor.  In  1814  a professorship  of  Greek 
literature  was  founded  by  Samuel  Eliot,  who  appro- 
priated $20,000  forthe  purpose.  The  gift  was  anony- 
mous, and  the  professorship  did  not  bear  his  name 
until  his  death  in  1820.  The  presidents  of  Harvard 
from  the  beginning  to  Kirkland  were  clergymen,  and 
while  it  has  always  been  broad  in  its  teachings,  it  pre- 
served a religious  atmosphere.  In  the  religious 
opinions  of  its  conductors  and  its  plan  of  education, 
Harvard  has  faithfully  represented  the  times  through 
which  it  lias  passed.  A glance  at  its  catalogue  will 
show  its  early  proficiency  in  thestudies  connected  with 
sacred  literature  and  natural  philosophy.  Established 
in  Puritan  times,  it  has  necessarily  suffered  a dis- 
integration of  the  staunch  orthodoxy  of  the  Math- 
ers ami  Chaunceys,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 


tury virtually  passed  overtoitsprescntUnitarinnism, 
though  its  officers  are  of  nearly  all  shades  of  religious 
lielief.  Kirkland  resigned  the  presidency  on  account 
ofillhealthio  April,  1828.  He  published:  “Eulogy 
on  Washington " (1799):  “ Biography  of  Fisher 
Ames”  (1809);  “Discourse  on  the  Death  of  Hon. 
George  Cabot"  (1828).  He  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  A.M.  from  Dartmouth  in  1792,  and  from 
Brown  in  1794.  The  College  of  New  Jersey  gave 
him  H.T.D.  in  1803;  Brown  made  him  LL.D.  in 
1810.  lie  was  vice-president  of  the  American  Aca- 
demy of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Boston,  and  a member 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  He  lived 
for  more  than  twelve  years  after  his  retirement  from 
the  president’s  chair  of  Harvard;  his  death  occurring 
in  Boston,  Apr.  24.  1840.  George  Bancroft  paid 
tills  merited  tribute  to  his  memory : “ He  was  suited 
to  any  high  public  office,  wits  ever  the  honored  com- 
panion of  statesmen,  and  fit  to  be  the  peer  of  the 
best  of  them : but  he  was  satisfied  with  bringing  the 
university,  over  which  he  presided,  into  a condition 
more  worthy  of  the  arts  and  sciences  which  lie  un- 
dertook to  tench.”’ 

GtTINCY,  Josiah,  sixteenth  president  of  Har- 
vard College,  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  4, 
1772,  only  son  of  Josiah  and  Abigail  ( Phillips)  Quincy. 
He  was  educated  at  tbe  celebrated  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover,  making  a thorough  preparation  for  Har- 
vard, where  he  was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1790 
with  the  highest  honors.  He  determined  to  take  up 
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the  profession  of  law,  and  studied  with  William 
Tudor,  then  the  leader  of  the  Boston  bur.  He  was 
admitted  to  practice  in  1798.  His  tastes  led  him  to 
devote  considerable  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  poli- 
tics and  state  craft.  Inheriting  from  his  father  un- 
usual power  as  an  orator,  young  Quincy  was  selected, 
on  July  4.  1796,  to  deliver  the  annual  oration  in  the 
Old  South  Meeting-House.  His  effort  gained  for  him 
such  a reputation  that  the  Federalists  selected  hint  ns 
their  candidate  as  representative  in  the  U.  S.  con- 
gress in  1800.  The  opposition 
ridiculed  their  choice  on  account 
of  his  extreme  youth,  and  made 
as  their  campaign  cry,  the  sug- 
gestion for  a cradle  in  which  to 
rock  the  baby  Quincy — he  was 
consequently  defeated.  In  1804  he 
was  elected  to  the  state  senate, and 
in  the  autumn  election,  the  same 
year,  was  chosen  to  represent  his 
district  in  the  U.  S.  congress.  As 
a state  senator  he  was  conspicu- 
ous in  his  activity  In  urging  Mass- 
achusetts to  suggest  to  cougress 
an  amendment  to  the  Federal 
constitution,  striking  out  the 
clause  that  permitted  the  slave 
states  tocount  three-fifths  of  their 
slaves  iu  arriving  at  a basis  of 
representation.  This  was  the  most 
radical  proposition  ever  suggested 
by  a statesman,  preliminary  to  secession,  au<I  could 
it  have  been  effected  at  that  time  it  would  have  re- 
sulted in  the  disruption  of  the  Union.  Mr.  Quincy 
contended  that  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the  United 
Stales  was  sure  to  bring  on  civil  war,  and  he  dreuded 
inconsequences.  He  did  not  see  that  civil  war  was  far 
preferabletojieaceahle  secession, and  he  honestly  iu!  vo- 
cated  the  measure  so  as  to  purge  the  Federal  constitu- 
tion of  any  recognition  of  the  existence  of  slavery  asa 
right.  In  congress  lie  opposed  Jefferson  aud  Madison 
and  all  measures  advocate!  by  them.  Theenibargofell 
under  his  bitterest  opposition,  aud  also  the  war  of 
1812,  which  measure,  however,  he  finally  accepted 
in  a notable  speech  on  the  U.  S.  navv,  made  in  lliu 
house  of  representatives,  Jan.  25,  18l5.  llcop|>osed 
the  annexation  of  the  territory  of  Louisiana,  and  pre- 
dicted if  the  Federal  government  acquiesced  it.  it 
would  only  provide  for  slave  states  in  the 
Southwest,  and  asserted  the  right  of  Mass- 
achusetts uud  theotherNortheastem  states 
to  withdraw  from  the  Union  in  such  an 
emergency.  This  remarkable  speech  was 
delivered  Jan.  4,  1811.  In  1818  he  de- 
clined a re-election  to  coneress,  and  was 
elected  the  same  year  to  the  state 
legislature  as  a senator,  and  in 
1820-21,  as  a member  of  the  lower 
house,  was  elected  its  speaker.  In 
1820  he  was  a member  of  the  state 
constitutional  convention.  In  1822- 
28, while  lie  was  judge  of  the  muni- 
cipal court  of  Boston,  he  refused  to 
find  lil>el  in  a publication  of  the 
truth  in  a good  cause,  and  without 
malice,  lie  was  elected  mayor 
of  Boston  in  1828,  serving  until  tin;  end  of  1828. 
His  administration  of  the  affairs  was  phenomenal  in 
the  matter  of  reform  measures  instituted,  and  the 
vigor  with  which  he  carried  them  out.  He  also  se- 
cured many  municipal  improvements,  notably,  the 
great  Quincy  market  bouse.  On  June  2.  1829,  lie 
was  inducted  into  the  office  of  president  of  Harvard 
College,  to  succeed  Pres.  Kirkland,  and  brought  to 
that  office  the  indomitable  energy  which  characterized 
him  throughout  life.  During  his  administration  the 
second  centennial  of  the  founding  of  the  college  was 
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celebrated  in  September,  1886.  The  paper  which  he 
prepared  for  the  occasion  upon  the  history  of  the  col- 
lege and  university  was  afterwards  elaborated  into  a 
work  of  two  volumes,  and  hasever  since  remained  the 
standard  history  of  Harvard  University.  Itbasbccn 
said  of  his  administration  that  “ he  was  as  prompt, 
as  unwearied,  aud  as  punctilious  in  tlie  discharge  of 
his  duties  as  president  of  the  university,  as  he  had 
been  in  every  previous  trust, "and  that  during  his 
term  of  office  he  instituted  a system  so  perfect  that 
tiie  college  might  well  live  by  it  for  a century  to 
conic.  He  improved  the  discipline  of  the  college, 
gave  new  impetus  to  the  law  school,  secured  the 
building  of  Gore  Hall,  and  fonuded  the  aslrouomical 
observatory.  He  formed  elective  studies,  and  estal>- 
lislicd  the  rule  that  offenses  against  public  peace  and 
order,  committed  by  students,  are  to  lie  dealt  with  by 
the  police  aud  the  courts.  He  retired  from  the  presi- 
dency of  Harvard  to  his  farm  at  Quincy  in  his  seventy  - 
fourth  year,  August.  1845.  Gore  Hall  was  named  in 
honor  of  Christopher  Gore,  who  had  been  governor  of 
the  state,  aud  U.  8.  commissioner  to  England,  under 
the  Jay  treaty,  and  who  left  to  the  college  a beqoestof 
$100,000.  The  narrative  might  be  carried  out  at 
great  length  enumerating  the  bequests  and  legacies, 
the  dates  of  college  buildings,  the  foundations  of 
scholarships  and  professorships  through  long  serifs 
of  incumlients  more  or  less  eminent.  Pres.  Quincy 
has  written  an  extended  history  of  the  college  in 
two  volumes,  which  gives  the  minutia>  of  adminis- 
tration, and  an  admirable  history  of  the  growth  of 
education  and  opinion  in  the  United  States.  The 
last  of  his  political  acts  was  in  connection  with  the 
presidential  campaign  of  1856.  when  he  used  his  ut- 
most endeavors  to  secure  the  election  of  John  C. 
Fremont.  He  published,  in  1825,  a memoir  of  his 
father.  In  1851  he  published  “ I listorv  of  the  Boston 
Athenceum in  1852  a “Municipal  History  of  Bos- 
ton.” and  in  1858,  a life  of  John  Quincy  Adams. 
He  was  giveu  the  honoraiy  degree  of  A.B.  by 
Yale  in  Ii92,  aud  the  honorary  degree  of  AM.  by 


the  College  of  New  Jersey  In  1796.  Harvard  made 
bim  an  LL. D.  In  1824.  fle  was  an  overseer  of  Har- 
vard, a member  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  So- 
ciety. and  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society. 
IIo  was  president  of  the  Boston  Athemcum,  182ti— 
80.  and  a vice-president  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Boston.  He  lived  to  see 
the  civil  war,  which  he  had  predicted  for  sixty  years, 
and  in  his  hist  days  saw  slavery  abolished;  and  the 
right  of  secession  which  he  had  so  early  advocated, 
put  to  the  test  and  defeated,  and  the  stability  of  the 
Federal  Union  maintained  beyond  the  power  of  any 
section  to  disturb.  Ever  engaged  throughout  his 
long  career  In  some  public  service  to  las  state  or 
country,  his  life,  coeval  with  the  nation,  has  a pecu- 
liar historical  value.  He  was  honored  by  every 
learned  society  in  the  land,  and  upon  his  death,  the 
noblest  and  highest  united  in  uoiug  honor  at  his 
bier.  Richard  11.  Dnna.  Jr.,  said,  “When  a boy  I 
met  a mau  iu  the  street,  who.  from  bis  style,  I felt 
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sure  was  Mr.  Quincy.  I raised  my  hat  to  him  and 
received  a generous  how  in  return.  It  was  he,  and 
he  could  be  recognized  anywhere  by  anyone  on  the 
lookout  for  a high  character  among  the  highest.” 
He  died  at  his  home  in  Quincy,  Mass.,  July  1,  1864. 

EVERETT,  Edward,  seventeenth  president  of 
Harvard  College  (1840-49).  (See  Vol.  I.,  p.  113.) 

SPARKS,  Jared,  eighteenth  president  of  Har- 
vard College  (1849-53).  (See  Vol.  V.,  p.  433.) 

WALKER,  James,  nineteenth  president  of 
Harvard  College  (1853-60),  was  born  in  Burling- 
ton, Mass,  (then  a part  of  Woburn),  Aug.  16,  1794. 
He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  with  the  class  of  1814, 
studied  theology,  and  was,  from  1818  to  1839,  pas- 
tor of  the  Uuitarian  Church  in  Charlestown.  He 
was  successful  as  a pastor  and  lecturer,  and  did 
much  go«xl  in  advocating  and  encourngiug  school 
and  college  education,  fie  was  a close  student  of 
literature  and  philosophy,  and  was,  from  1831  to 
1839,  editor  of  the  “Christian  Examiuer,”  the  offi- 
cial organ  of  the  Unitarian  church.  In  1839  lie 
was  chosen  Alford  professor  of  moral  and  intellect- 
ual philosophy  in  Harvard  College,  and  was  raised 
from  that  position  to  the  president's  chair  in  1853, 
to  succeed  Pres.  Sparks,  who  had  resigned.  Har- 
vard hnd  gained  rapidly  in  public  favor,  as  well  us  in 
efficiency,  during  the  administrations  of  Presidents 
Everett  and  Sparks,  nml  it  was  during  the  term  of 
the  latter  that  the  office  of  regent 
was  created,  and  Pres.  Sparks,  in 
the  division  of  duties,  had  made 
the  office  of  president  less  trivial  us 
to  functions,  and  to  ojierale  more 
as  u balance-wheel  in  the  compli- 
cated machinery  of  the  college,  and 
to  hear  upon  the  education  and 
moral  well-being  of  the  students  at 
large,  rather  than  to  till  the  chair 
of  higher  professorship.  He  alone, 
of  all  the  presidents  of  Harvard 
iu  its  earliest  days,  directed  his 
attention  to  each  class  in  the  sev- 
eral departments,  attending  at  least 
one  exercise  in  each  term,  and  in- 
forming himself  of  the  condition 
of  every  department  in  the  uni- 
versity, and  bringing  himself  into 
intimate  personal  relation  with 
every  officer  and  teacher.  The  custom  thus  estab- 
lished afterward  became  the  rule  of  the  university, 
ami  as  Pres.  Walker  had,  ns  a member  of  the  faculty, 
been  a witness  of  its  effective  working,  he  was  ready 
to  carry  forward  the  reform.  The  personal  attach- 
ment he  had  formed  as  Alford  professor,  he  retained 
and  enlarged  as  president,  and  at  t he  same  time  won 
the  undivided  support  of  Ids  associates.  Among  the 
improvements  intnxluccd  during  his  administration 
were  the  erection  of  the  Appleton  chapel,  Boylslon 
Hall,  and  the  Gymnasium.  The  Museum  of  Com- 
parative Zoology  was  also  founded.  He  resigned 
the  office  in  1860,  and  engaged  in  literary  pursuits. 
He  left  his  valuable  library  and  $15,000  iu  money 
to  the  college.  Harvard  conferred  on  him  the  de- 
gree of  S.T.D.  in  1835;  LL.D.  was  given  him  by 
Yale  in  1853,  and  by  Harvard  In  1860.  He  wits  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and 
a fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  8c  i- 
• cnees  of  Boston.  He  published,  among  numerous 
sermons,  lectures,  and  addresses,  three  series  of  lec- 
tures on  “Natural  Religion,”  and  a course  of  Lowell 
Institute  lectures  on  “ The  Philosophy  of  Religion;” 
“ Sermons  Preached  in  the  Chapel  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege;” a “ Memorial  of  David  Appleton  White,” 
and  a “ Memoir  of  Josiah  Quincy.”  After  his  death 
a volume  of  his  “ Discourses"  was  published.  He 
was  the  editor  of  several  college  text-books.  He 
died  iu  Cambridge.  Mass.,  Dec.  23,  1874.  A mural 


monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  iu  Harvard 
Church,  in  Charlestown,  Slay  14,  1883. 

FELTON,  Cornelius  Conway,  twentieth  pres- 
ident of  Harvard  College  (1860-62),  was  born  in  West 
Newbury,  Mass.,  Nov.  6,  1807.  He  was  descended  iu 
direct  line  from  ancestors  who  originally  settled  in 
Danvers  in  1686.  lie  was  prepared  for  college  at  the 
Frankliu  Academy,  Andover,  and  entered  Harvard 
when  only  sixteen  years  of  age.  To  meet  his  college 
ex jienses,  he  was  obliged  to  teach  winter  schools  in 
his  sophomore  and  junior  years, 
nt  one  time  teaching  at  Round 
HillSchool,  Northampton,  Muss., 
under  George  Bancroft.  He 
was  early  devoted  to  literary 
composition,  and  was  one  of 
the  conductors  of  the  “ Har- 
vard Register”  during  his  sen- 
ior year.  He  was  graduated  in 
1827,  and  during  the  next  two 
years  taught  the  High  School  nt 
Genesee,  N.  Y.,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed Latin  tutor  in  Harvard, 
and  the  next  year  Greek  tutor. 

Two  years  later  he  wns  given  the 
Greek  professorship,  and  in  1834 
received  the  appointment  of  Eliot 
professor  of  Greek  literature, 
succeeding  Mr.  Everett  and  Mr. 

Popkin.  In  April,  1853,  he  made 
a year’s  tour  in  Eurojie,  visiting 
the  art  centres  and  making  a study  of  their  antiqui- 
ties. His  objective  point  was  Greece,  where  he  spent 
five  mouths,  visiting  the  most  celebrated  places  for 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  ancient  Greek  history  and 
poetry,  uud  in  studying  at  Athens  the  remains  of 
ancieut  art,  the  present  language  and  literature  of 
Greece,  the  constitution  anti  laws  of  the  Hellenic 
kingdom,  and  iu  attending  courses  of  lectures  at  the 
university.  He  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  mod- 
ern Greeks,  by  whom  lie  was  known  ns  the  “ Amer- 
ican professor."  I)r.  Felton’s  scholarship  was  broad, 
embracing  the  principal  languages  and  literature  of 
of  modem  Europe  as  well  as  ancient,  besides  quite 
a knowledge  of  Oriental  literature.  Few  men  nave 
been  allowed  so  high  a position  in  one  department, 
with  so  generous  a culture  in  all.  Besides  numerous 
contributions  to  periodical  literature,  Dr.  Felton 
published  a large  number  of  works  upon  general  lit- 
erary topics,  fie  edited  the  Iliad  with  Flaxman.’s 
illustrations,  and  translated  MeuzeTs  “German  Lit- 


erature.” In  1840  he  published  a Greek  reader,  and 
during  the  next  few  years  a number  of  classical  text- 
books, liesides  a number  of  poetical  translations  for  \ 

Longfellow’s  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.”  In 
1849  he  translated  Prof.  Arnold  Guyot’s  “Earth 
and  Man.”  which  went  through  numerous  editions 
in  this  country,  and  was  reprinted  in  four  distinct  edi- 
tions in  England.  Besides  he  published  a revised 
edition  of  Smith's  “History  of  Greece,”  with  a contin- 
uation from  the  Roman  Conquest  to  the  present  time. 
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One  of  his  later  labors  lias  been  the  preparation  of 
au  edition  of  Carlisle's  “ Diary  in  Turkish  and 
Greek  Waters.”  He  also  published  selections  from 
modern  Greek  authors  in  prose  and  poetry.  Besides 
teaching  classes,  lie  has  delivered  many  courses  of 
lectures  on  comparative  biology  and  history  of  the 
Greek  language  and  literature  through 
the  classical  periods,  the  middle  ages, 
and  to  the  present  time.  Outside 
of  the  university,  besides  numerous 
lectures  delivered  before  lyccums, 
teachers’  institutes,  etc.,  Dr.  Felton 
delivered  three  courses  before  the 
Lowell  Institute,  which  were  after- 
ward published  iu  1807  under  the 
title,  “Greece,  Aucient  and  Modern.” 
Of  this  the  “ Nation  " says,  “ It  can- 
not fail  to  give  many  a new  sense  of 
the  value  of  the  classics.”  In  I860 
lie  published  “Familiar  Letters, from 
Europe,”  which  gave  a delightful  view 
of  classical  places  and  topics.  He  re- 
visited Europe  in  1858,  and  greatly 
extended  his  researches  into  Greek  antiquities.  In 
18*50,  by  the  concurrent  voices  of  all  friends  of  the 
university,  lie  was  chosen  president,  to  succeed  Pres. 
Walker.  He  not  only  maintained  the  institution  in 
the  high  standard  it  had  attained,  but  in  everything 
that  wus  good  and  noble  he  added  to  the  reputation  it 
had  already  won.  Pres.  Felton's  supervision  of  the 
university  was  of  but  short  duration,  but  he  brought  to 
his  work  a scholar's  enthusiasm.  He  did  not  confine 
his  attention  to  the  technicalities  of  his  profession,  but 
illustrated  its  learned  tonics  iu  a lilieral  as  well  as  an 
acute  literal  manner.  At  the  same  time  he  found 
time  to  write  critical  expositions  upon  the  current 
scientific  and  popular  literature  of  the  day.  As  an 
orator  he  was  skilful  and  eloquent.  I11  1850  he  was 
elected  regent  of  the  Smithsnuiuu  Institution,  ami 
was  also  a member  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of 
education.  He  was  a fellow  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Boston,  a member  of 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  corresponding 
member  of  the  Archaeological  Society  of  Athens. 
The  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
Amherst  in  1848,  aud  Yale  in  1800.  O11  his  way  to 
Washington,  to  attend  a meeting  of  the  regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  in  the  early  part  of  1862, 
be  was  stricken  with  heart  disease,  and  died  at  the 
house  of  his  brother,  Samuel  Morse  Felton,  Ches- 
ter. Pa.,  Feb.  20,  1862. 

HILL,  Thomas,  twenty-first 
president  of  Harvard  College 
(1862-08),  was  born  in  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J„  Jan.  7.  1818, 
the  sou  of  Thomas  Hill,  an 
Englishman,  a Unitarian,  who 
came  to  America  to  enjoy  larger 
freedom  of  thought,  speech,  and 
action,  engaged  in  the  business 
of  tanning  leather,  and  was 
also  judge  of  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas.  He  married,  in 
1707.  Henrietta  Barker,  a grand- 
niece of  Joshua  Toulmin,  an 
eminent  Unitarian  minister. 
The  son  was  left  nil  orphan 
at  an  early  age,  was  educated 
by  his  sisters,  and  when  old 
enough  to  work  was  apprenticed 
to  a printer  for  three  years. 
On  completing  his  term  of  apprenticeship  in"  1883, 
he  attended  school  at  the  Lower  Dublin  Academy, 
near  Philadelphia,  of  which  his  oldest  brother  was 
principal,  and  at  the  end  of  one  year  was  appren- 
ticed to  an  apothecary  in  New  Brunswick.  He 
commenced  his  preparation  for  college  in  1808,  and 


in  August,  1889,  was  matriculated  at  Harvard  College 
for  the  class  of  1840,  having  studied  under  He  v.  Kufus 
P.  Stcbbins,  and  at  the  Leicester  Academy.  His 
high  standing  in  mathematics  and  physical  science 
secured  for  him  the  oiler  of  a high  position  in  the 
National  Observatory  in  Washington,  aud  Prof. 
Peirce  persistently  attempted  to  dissuade  him  from 
the  ministry.  He,  however,  attended  the  divinity 
school,  entering  the  middle  class,  and  was  graduate*! 
in  1845.  He  was  then  settled  for  fourteen  years  as 
minister  of  the  Unitarian  Church  at  Waltham,  Maas. 
I11  1859  he  succeeded  Horace  Matin  as  president  of 
Antioch  College,  Yellow  Springs,  O.,  and  during  his 
incumbency  was  also  pastor  of  the  Church  of’  the 
Redeemer  at  Cincinnati,  which  was  seventy  miles 
from  the  college,  and  which  service  he  performed  in 
order  to  make  up  the  deficit  in  his  salary  consequent 
to  the  financial  straits  of  the  college.  He  resigned 
the  presidency  in  1802.  He  was  elected  president 
of  Harvard  College  the  same  year  to  succeed  Pres. 
Felton.  He  had  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
entire  faculty,  aud  the  scientific  teachers  recognized 
in  him  their  rightful  head.  The  academic  council 
was  started  at  Ids  suggestion,  and  the  university 
lectures  were  first  opened  to  the  public.  He  belli 
the  office  until  1868,  when  he  was  compelled  by  ill 
health  and  domestic  afflictions  to  resign.  He  retired 
to  Waltham,  Mass.,  aud  iu  1871  was  elected  to  the 
state  legislature.  He  then  accompanied  Louis  Agas- 


siz  to  South  America  on  his  well-known  expedition, 
and  bore  no  small  part  in  the  explorations  which 
have  given  it  a permanent  place  in  the  history  of 
science.  Upon  bis  return  he  accepted  the  pastorate 
of  the  First  Parish  Church  of  Portland,  Sic.,  over 
which  society  he  was  enstalled  iu  May,  1878.  l)r. 
Hill  devoted  much  study  to  mathematical  problems, 
and  displayed  great  originality  and  fertility  in  the 
investigations  of  curves,  aud  added  greatly  to  the 
known  number  of  curves,  simplified  their  expres- 
sion, and  by  introducing  new  combinations,  vastly 
extended  tile  field  of  research.  He  was  one  of  the 
foremost  investigators  iu  natural  science  aud  an  ac- 
complished classical  scholar,  especially  conversant 
with  Hebrew  and  cognate  Orieutal  languages.  Dr. 
Hill  was  married,  in  1845,  to  Anne  Foster*  da  ugh  ter  of 
Josiali  and  Mary  Sparhawk  Bellows  of  Walpole,  N. 
11.  She  died  in  1804.  In  I860  he  married  Lucy 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Otis  and  Ann  Pope  Shepard, 
of  Dorchester.  She  died  in  1809.  His  oldest  son, 
Heurv  Barker,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1869, 
aud  is  professor  of  chemistry  and  director  of  the 
chemical  laboratory  of  that  university.  Dr.  Hill 
published  “A  Treatise  on  Arithmetic,  “Geometry 
and  Faith;”  “ First  Lessons  in  Geometry,”  aud 
numerous  lectures,  sermons,  and  text-books.  Har 
vnrd  conferred  on  him  the  degree  S.T.  D.  iu  1860, 
and  Yale  made  him  D.C.L.  in  1802.  He  was  a fel- 
low of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences; 
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a member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society; 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and  of  the 
Portland  Natural  History  Society.  His  address,  en- 
titled •Liberal  Education,"  delivered  before  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Harvard,  is  original  in  thought, 
compact  in  reasoning,  and  a masterpiece  of  analysis. 
He  included  all  possible  sciences  under  the  follow- 
ing heads,  and  claimed  that  the  natural  development 
of  the  human  mind  was  in  the  order  named:  mathe- 
matics, natural  history,  history,  psychology,  and 
theology.  In  May,  1891,  be  made  liis  annual  visit 
to  the  I)ivinity  School,  Meadville,  Pa,,  to  deliver  a 
course  of  lectures  before  the  students,  and  upon  his 
return  homeward,  while  at  his  daughter's  home  in 
Waltham,  Mass.,  bodied  Nov.  21,  1891. 

ELIOT,  Charles  William,  twenty  second  pres- 
ident of  Harvard  College{1889-  ),  was  born  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  March  20,  1884,  the  only  son  of  Samuel 
Atkins  Eliot,  mayorof  Boston,  Mass. , representativein 
the  U.  S.  congress  from  Aug.  22,  1850,  to  March  3, 
1851,  and  treasurer  of  Harvard  College  from  1842 
to  1853.  Through  his  mother's  family  he  is 
allied  tothc  Lyman  family,  which  has  held  a disting- 
uished position  in  New  England  bistoiy.  The  son 
was  prepared  for  college  at  the  Boston  Public  Latin 
School,  entered  Harvard  in  the  class  of  1853,  and 
was  graduated  with  high  honors.  In  1854  he  was 
appoiuted  tutor  in  mathematics,  and,  while  fil)ing]the 

Edition,  he  continued  the  study  of  chemistry  in  the 
boratory  of  Prof.  Cooke.  In  1857  lie  delivered  a 
course  of  lectures  in  chemistry  at 
the  Medical  School  in  Boston.  In 
1858  he  was  made  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  and  chemis- 
try, tlie  grade  of  assistant-professor 
being  then  first  created.  In  1881 
he  was  relieved  from  his  duties  as 
mathematical  tutor,  and  placed  in 
charge  of  the  chemical  department 
of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School. 
He  went  abroad  in  1808,  and  spent 
two  years  in  visiting  the  public 
institutions  of  France,  Germany, 
and  England,  making  himself  ac- 
quainted with  their  organization, 
plans  of  study,  and  government.  He 
at  the  same  time  devoted  much  of 
his  leisure  to  the  study  of  chemistry. 
While  in  Vienna,  in  18*15,  he  received  from  the  Mass- 
achussetts  Institute  of  Technology,  then  in  course  of 
organization  mider  direction  of  Prof.  W.  B.  Rogers, 
the  offer  of  the  chair  of  analytical  chemistry,  which 
he  accepted.  After  holding  the  chair  until  1808, 
he  again  visited  Europe,  studying  in  France 
during  most  of  his  vacation  of  fourteen  months. 
Upon  his  return  to  America  he  was  elected  president 
of  Harvard  University,  to  succeed  Pres.  Hill,  who 
had  resigned  in  1808,  and  was  duly  inducted  in  the 
office  in  the  spring  of  1809.  liis  administration 
during  the  twenty-six  years  that  have  passed  has 
been  one  of  extraordinary  brilliancy,  and  tbc  uni- 
versity has  enjoyed  a prosperity  heretofore  unknown. 
The  fame  of  the  institution  has  become  thoroughly 
national,  and  the  name  of  its  illustrious  president  is 
known  and  honored  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
“The  light  first  kindled  by  the  munificence  of  Har- 
vard lias  spread  onward  to  our  own  time,  illuminat- 
ing the  course  of  our  fathers,  and  concentrating  a 
brighter  radiance  on  the  paths  of  the  children.'’  Mr. 
Eliot’s  accession  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
university.  The  chief  aim  of  the  faculty,  and  the 
governing  boards  bail  been  to  perfect  it  as  a college 
of  the  normal  New  England  type,  the  elective  sys- 
tem had  been  introduced  reluctantly  for  the  latter 
half  of  the  academic  course;  and  the  established 
curriculum  had  admitted  only  side-paths  closely  par- 
allel with  the  main  track.  Mr.  Eliot's  determiua- 
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tlon  from  the  first  was  to  build  upon  the  ancient 
foundation,  a veritable  university,  open  to  real 
learners  of  every  sort,  and  of  every  grade  above  that 
of  school  boys.  The  system  which  may  be  called 
his  is  at  once  strict  and  broad,  inqierative  in  its  re- 
quirements, yet  beyond  all  precedent  liberal  in  the 
extension  of  " its  privileges.  No  student  can  receive 
a degree  in  the  academical  department,  without  hav- 
ing passed  u thorough  examination  in  a prescribed 
numliur  of  carefully  planned  courses;  but  the  candi- 
date for  an  academic  degree  has 
an  unrestricted  range  of  choice 
among  courses,  comprising  every 
department  that  can  be  regarded 
as fjelouging  toa  liberal  education. 

At  the  same  time,  special  courses 
may  be  pursued,  apart  from  the 
regular  classes, by  all  persons  who 
are  able  to  avail  themselves  of 
them.  A more  healthful  system  of  discipline  has  been 
introduced,  petty  details  of  conduct  are  no  longer  sub- 
jected to  rigid  rule,  and  while  there  is  less  tolerance 
than  ever  before  for  disorder  aud  immorality,  large 
classes  of  college  offenses  have  ceased  to  exist  be- 
cause no  longer  prohibited.  These  changes  have  so 
far  met  the  demands  of  the  outside  public,  that  from 
the  timothat  Mr.  Eliot  commenced  his  work  of  refor- 
mation while  the  number  of  undergraduates  has  been 
much  more  than  doubled,  there  has  been  a perpetual 
inflow  of  funds  from  private  benefactions  into  the 
college  treasury,  so  that  more  new  buildings  have 
been  erected  than  were  built  in  the  whole  of  the 
previous  century;  many  old  foundations  have  been 
increased,  and  several  new  endowments  created.  As 
a writer,  Mr.  Eliot  lias  been  known  chiefly  by  educa- 
tional reports,  essays,  addresses,  which  have  the 
merit  of  concise  aud  vigorous  statement,  of  reasoning 
bused  whenever  possible  on  admitted  factB,  of  direct- 
ness of  aim.  and  of  close  adaptation  to  the  specific  end 
in  view.  On  other  occasions  and  subjects  he  shows 
himself  master  of  a style  pure,  clear,  and  strong, 
of  easy  and  graceful  flow,  anil  indicative  of  conver- 
sance with  the  best  models  of  classical  English,  a 
style  distinctively  his  own,  but  enriched  and  colored 


by  large  and  generous  culture.  As  a speaker  he  has 
none  of  the  arts,  hut  a rare  wealth  of  the  liest  gifts 
of  the  practiced  orator,  always  commanding  close 
attention,  and  impressing  not  himself,  hut  his 
thoughts,  arguments,  and  feelings,  forcibly  upon  his 
hearers.  In  private  and  social  life  he  has  the  entire 
respect  and  confidence  of  all  who  know  him,  and 
the  affectionate  regard  of  all  who  enjoy  his  friendship 
ami  intimacy.  The  college  graduated  a class  of  129 
in  1870.  The  class  of  1879  had  193  members,  and 
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that  of  1888, 340.  Williams  College,  and  the  College 
of  New  Jersey  each  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  in  1869.  Yale  conferred  on  him  the  same 
degree  in  1870.  He  is  a fellow  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Boston,  a member 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  and  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  He  is  a frequent 
lecturer  on  occasions  of  public  interest,  and  an  au- 
thority on  higher  education.  His  remodeling  of 
Harvard  after  the  liberal  plan  of  an  elective  curric- 
ulum as  enjoyed  in  the  universities  of  the  Old  World, 
and  his  introduction  and  maintenance  of  a lilieral 
university  system  which  opened  the  doors  of  Harvard 
to  over  4,d00  students  in  1894,  are  a few  of  the 
achievements  of  Pres.  Eliot. 

GOODWIN,  William  Watson,  Eliot  professor 
of  Greek  literature  in  Harvard  College,  was  born  in 
Concord,  Maas.,  May  9,  1881,  son  of  Horsey  Brad- 
fordand  Lucretla  (Watson)  Good  win.  Ilis  father  was 
a minister  of  the  First  Church  in 
Concord,  and  both  father  and 
mot  her  were  horn  in  Plymouth. 
Mass.  He  is  descended  front  thir- 
teen of  the  pilgrims  of  the  May- 
flower, including  Gov.  Edward 
Winslow,  Myles  Stnndish,  Richard 
Warren,  John  Alden,  and  Priscilla 
Mullins.  After  liis  father’s  death 
in  1886,  lie  attended  school  in  Ply- 
mouth, where  he  was  prepared 
for  college.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  freshman  class  of  Harvard 
College  in  1847,  and  was  graduated 
Id  idol.  In  1858  he  went  to  Eu- 
rope, studied  at  the  universities  of 
Gottingen,  Berlin,  and  Bonn,  tak- 
ing the  degree  of  Ph.  D.at  Gottingen 
in  1855.  Ho  then  traveled  in 
Italy  and  Greece,  and  returned  to 
America  in  June,  18fS6.  when  he  was  made  tutor  of 
Latin  and  Greek  in  Harvard  College.  In  1860  he 
was  appointed  to  the  Eliot  professorship  of  Greek 
literature,  which  chair  he  still  holds  (1894).  lie  re- 
visited Europe  in  1868,  1872,  1878,  1876,  1880,  1882. 
and  1889,  He  was  the  first  director  of  the  Atnericau 
School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens,  Greece,  in 
1882-83  ; president  of  the  American  Philological 
Association  in  1672  and  in  1880 ; president  of  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Cambridge  from  1892-94. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Imperial  Archaeological  In- 
stitute of  Germany,  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  of  Boston,  and  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society.  Iu  1883  lie  was  decorated  with 
the  gold  cross  of  the  order  of  the  Saviour  hv  the  king 
of  Greece,  lie'  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
LL.  I).  from  Amherst  iu  1881,  from  Cambridge  (Eng- 
land) in  1888,  from  Columbia  in  1887,  from  Edin- 
burgh in  1890,  and  from  Harvard  in  1891  ; and  that 
of  D.C.L.  from  Oxford  in  1890.  He  has  been  a 
frequent  contributor  to  literary  and  philological 
journals,  and  to  the  transactions  of  various  learned 
societies  of  England  and  America.  He  has  published 
the  following  works:  “Syntax  of  the  Moods  anil 
Tenses  of  the  Greek  Verb”  (Cambridge,  I860 ; re- 
vised edition,  1865;  republished  in  London,  1877; 
tinder  the  same  title,  a new  and  larger  work  (Lon- 
don and  Boston,  1890);  revision  of  the  "Transla- 
tion of  Plutarch’s  Morals  by  Several  Hands " (5 
vols.,  Boston,  1870);  “Elomentary  Greek  Gram- 
mar” (Boston,  1870) ; “Greek  Grammar,”  a larger 
work  (Boston  and  Loudon,  1879);  the  same  work 
rewritten  and  enlarged  (Boston,  1892.  London,  1894); 
“School  Greek  Grammar”  {London,  1862) ; the 
same  revised  and  rewritten  to  agree  with  “Greek 
Grammar  ” of  1802  ( 1894) : “ Greek  Header  ” (Bos- 
ton, 1871,  with  later  revised  editions) ; “Xenophon's 


Anabasis,"  Books  I. -IV.,  edited  with  Prof.  J.  W. 
White  (Boston.  1877;  London.  1880);  same  with 
text  reprinted,  and  notes  rewritten,  and  with  aa 
introduction  (1894). 

WARREN,  John  Collins,  surgeon  and  edu- 
cator, was  born  in  Boston,  Aug.  1.  1778,  eldest  son 
of  Dr.  John  Warren.  He  attended  the  Latin  School, 
1786-98 ; was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1797,  studied 
medicine  and  French  under  bis  father,  and  then 
spent  three  vears  in  the  hospitals  of  London,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Paris.  Returning  at  the  end  of  1802,  he 
assisted  iu  his  father’s  practice,  and  the  next  vear 
sometimes  made  fifty  visits  in  a day.  From  18<J>6  to 
his  death  he  occupied  a single  house.  No.  2 Park 
street.  In  that  year  he  was  made  adjunct  professor 
of  auatomy  anti  surgery  at  Harvard,  and  in  1815 
succeeded  ‘to  the  chair  and  to  the  chief  part  of  his 
father’s  extensive  practice.  In  1811  he  joined  others 
in  founding  the  “New  England  Journal  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery,”  which,  in  1828.  was  merged  in 
the  “ Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.”  With 
Dr.  James  Jackson  he  raised  most  of  the  funds  for 
building  the  Massachusetts  Medical  College,  which 
was  opened  in  1816.  He  was  a founder  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts General  Hospital,  and  as  its  principal 
surgeon  was  in  duily  attendance  from  its  opening  in 
1820  until  his  death.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  McLean  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  1882-36 ; and  later 
of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History.  Inherit- 
ing or  emulating  his  father’s  talents,  energy,  and 
public  spirit,  he  gained  a similar  position  in  the  com- 
munity, and  equal  repute  as  an  operator,  but  consid- 
ered it  liis  province  rather  to  follow  Eurojieon  pre- 
cedents, with  which  few  in  the  country  were  so  well 
acquainted  as  he,  than  to  attempt  originality.  He 
would  not  use  the  knife  until  other  remedies  had 
been  tried,  and  when  he  did  use  it,  he  very  rarely 
failed.  He  was  the  first  American  surgeon  to’ operate 


for  strangulated  hernia,  and  to  use  ether  (1846):  his 
example  and  iniluencc  in  Imth  these  cases  led  to 
great  results.  Apart  from  his  professional  labors,  he 
was  active  and  zealous  in  the  service  of  St.  Paul's 
Church,  which  he  joined  iu  1820,  of  the  Bunker  llill 
Monument  Association,  and  of  the  Massachusetts 
Temperance  Society,  of  which  he  was  president  in 
1827  ; he  was  even  accused  of  “intemperance  in  the 
temperance  cause.”  He  went  again  to  Europe  in 
1887  and  1852.  He  formed  a valuable  collection  of 
specimens  in  comparative  anatomy,  osteology,  and 
paleontology,  to  which  he  added,  in  1845,  the  finest 
mastodon  yet  known,  of  this  he  published  an  account 
in  1852.  His  works  include  many  medical  and  sci- 
entific treatises,  and  a “Genealogy  of  Warren” 
(1854).  He  died  in  Bostou,  Mnv  4,  1856.  providing 
bv  his  will  that  liis  body  l>e  given  to  the  Medical 
College,  and  his  skeleton  placed  in  its  museum.  His 
life,  by  his  brother  Edward,  appeared  in  two  vol- 
umes in  1859-60. 
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WATSON,  Sereno,  botanist  was  born  at  East 
Windsor  Hi II,  Couu. . Dec.  1,  1826.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  in  1847,  and  subsequently  taught  at 
various  places  in  New  England,  Pennsylvania,  and 
New  York,  studying  medicine  at  intervals  at  East 
Windsor,  and  at'tlie  medical  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  City  of  New  York,  completing  his 
studies  at  Quincy,  111.,  under  the  direction  of  his 
brother,  Louis  Watson.  In  1856  he  accepted  the  po- 
sition of  secretary  of  the  Planters'  Insurance  Co.,  in 
Greensboro’,  Ala.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war 
he  tendered  his  resignation  to  the  company,  and  re- 
turned North.  He  afterwards  engaged  in  literary 
work,  and  was  associate  editor,  with  Dr.  Henry  Bar- 
nard, on  the  “Journal  of  Education,”  published  at 


Hartford,  Conn.  During  his  residence  in  the  South 
he  became  interested  in  botany,  and  in  1868  was  ap- 
pointed botanist  to  the  U.  S.  geological  exploration 
on  the  40th  parallel,  which  was  organi7.ed  by  Clar- 
ence  King.  In  1869  Dr.  Watson  returned  to  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  and  began  the  examination  of  the  ma- 
terial collected  in  the  herbarium  of  Prof.  Daniel 
C.  Eaton,  in  Yale  College.  He  removed  to  Cam- 
bridge in  1870,  and  completed  his  study  in  the  her- 
barium of  Prof.  Asa  Grav.  His  results  were  pub- 
lished in  Vol.  V.  on  “Botany,"  in  the  series  of 
reports  of  the  geological  exploration  of  the  40th  par- 
allel. This  ended  his  connection  with  the  explora- 
tion, and  established  his  reputation  as  a botanist. 
Prof.  Ferdinand  V.  Hayden  subsequently  assigned 
him  the  greater  part  of  the  botanical  work  of  the 
geographical  and  geological  explorations  and  sur- 
veys west  of  the  100th  meridian.  In  1874  lie  was 
given  special  charge  of  the  herbarium  at  Cambridge, 
of  which  lie  was  curator  at  the  time  of  Ids  death. 
Front  1881-84  lie  was  instructor  of  photography  at 
Harvard,  and  after  the  death  of  Prof.  Gray,  in  1888, 
he  conducted  the  active  prosecution  of  the  system- 
atic work  of  the  herbarium.  In  conjunction  with 
Prof.  John  M.  Coulton  of  Wabash  College,  he  pre- 
pared a revised  edition  of  Dr.  Gray's  *'  Manual  of 
the  Botany  of  the  Northern  United  States,"  and  also 
undertook  the  editing  and  tinishiug  of  the  “ Synop- 
tical Flora  of  North  America.”  In  1878  lie  was 
awarded  the  honorary  degree  of  Ph.D.  by  Iowa  Col- 
lege, and  in  1889  was  elected  a fellow  of  tin;  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  lie  was  one  of  Die 
resident  fellows'  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  and  a fellow  of  the  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Sciences,  lie  was  a man  of  retir- 
ing disposition,  and  at  the  time  of  his  dentil,  was  the 
fifth  oldest  active  ollicer  of  Harvard  University. 
Absorbed  in  bis  special  duties  at  the  herbarium,  lie 
seldom  made  the  acquaintance  of  those  who  were 


not  interested  in  his  work,  and  was  personally  known 
to  but  few.  He  died  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  March  9, 
1892. 

TOY,  Crawford  Howell,  educator,  was  born  at 
Norfolk,  Va.,  March  28,  1886.  The  family  came 
from  England  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  settled 
in  New  Jersey,  and  thence  passed  to  Maryland  and 
Virginia.  He  was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia in  1856,  and  then  taught  three  years;  studied  for 
a year,  1859-60,  at  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary,  Greenville,  S.  C. ; was  professor  of  Greek 
in  Richmond  College,  Va.,  in  1861;  served  two  and  a 
half  years  in  the  Confederate  army  ; was  a professor 
in  the  University  of  Alabama,  1864-65 ; studied  at 
the  University  of  Berlin,  1866-68  ; was  professor  of 
Greek  in  Furman  University,  Greenville,  S.  C.t 
1868  69  ; and  was  transferred  in  1869  to  the  chair  of 
Old  Testament  interpretation  iu  the  Southern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary.  This  post  lie  held  for  ten 
years,  removing  with  the  seminary  from  Greenville 
to  Louisville,  Ky..  in  1877,  and  resigning  in  1879  on 
account  of  change  of  theological  opinions.  Sines* 
1880  he  has  liecn  Hancock  professor  of  Hebrew  and 
other  oriental  languages,  and  Dexter  lecturer  on  bib 
lical  literature  at  Harvard.  He  translated  the  com- 
mentary on  Sninuel  iu  the  Lange  series,  1877,  and 
has  published  a “ History  of  the  Religion  of  Israel  ” 
(1882,  fifth  edition,  1887) ; “Quotations  iu  the  New 
Testament”  (1884);  “Judaism  and  Christianity" 
(1890) ; and  many  magazine  articles  on  linguistic, 
ethical,  and  biblical-critical  subjects. 

PALMER,  George  Herbert,  educator,  was 
lmm  iu  Boston,  Muss.,  March  19,  1842.  At  the  age 
of  twelve  years  lie  entered  Phillips  Academy,  Ando- 
ver, hut  three  years  later,  on  account  of  failure  of 
his  eyes,  was  obliged  to  discontinue  his  studies.  He 
made  a voyage  to  Egypt,  and  upon  his  return  was 
engaged  in  business  in  Boston.  In  1860  he  was 
matriculated  at  Harvard  College,  and  being  grad- 
uated in  course,  was  appointed  sub  muster  of  the 
Salem  High  School,  where  ho  coutiuucd  one  year. 
From  1865  to  1867  he  was  a student  iu  the  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  in  Andover,  going  thence  for  two  years 
of  study  to Tubingen,  Germany.  Returning  again  to 
Andover  Seminnry,  he  was  graduated  in  1870.  For 
the  next  two  years  lie  was  tutor  iu  Greek  at  Harvard 
College,  being  made  assistant  professor  of  philosophy 
in  1876,  aud  full  pro- 
fessor ten  years  later. 

Iu  1889  he  succeeded 
Prof.  Francis  Bowen 
as  Alford  professor  of 
natural  religion,  moral 
philosophy,  and  civil 
polity.  As  an  in- 
structor Prof.  Palmer 
is  u great  favorite, 
his  wide  scholarship, 
pleasing  style,  ami 
poetic  touch  render- 
ing his  lectures  both 
interesting  and  profit- 
able to  his  pupils.  He  is  active  in  all  causes 
for  the  welfare  of  the  students;  sits  in  many 
of  the  important  committees  of  the  faculty,  and  lias 
been  curator  of  the  Grey  collection  of  engravings. 
He  lias  published  a translation  in  metrical  prose  of 
the  twelve  books  of  Homer's  “Odyssey"  (1884).  and 
a volume  entitled  “ The  New  Education  " (1887). 
The  degree  of  A.M.  was  conferred  on  him  by  Har- 
vard iu  1867,  and  that  of  LL.D.  by  Michigan  Uni- 
versity in  1894,  and  by  Union  iu  1895.  In  1871 
be  was  married  to  Ellen  M.  Wellman  of  Brook- 
line, Mass.  She  died  in  1879.  In  1887  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Alice  Elvira  Freeman,  president  of  Wellesley 
College. 
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THAYER,  Joseph  Henry,  biblical  scholar 
and  educator,  was  born  iu  Boston,  Nov.  7, 1828,  and 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  Cambridge, 
Mass.',  in  1850.  He  studied  theology  in  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  Massachusetts,  and  was  suc- 
cessively pastor  of  tho  Congregational  Church  at 
Salem,  Maas.,  1859-02  ; chaplain  of  the  40th  regi- 
ment, Massachusetts  volunteers,  1802-04  ; professor 
of  sacred  literature  in  Andover  Theological  Semin- 
ary, 1804-82;  lecturer,  1888-84;  aud  since  1884  Bus- 
sey professor  of  New  Testament  criticism  and  ex- 
egesis in  the  Diviuity  School  of  Harvard  University. 
He  was  a fellow  of  the  university,  1877-84.  Besides 
contributions  to  theological  reviews  and  the  Amer- 
ican edition  of  Smith's  “ Bible  Dictionary,"  be  has 
published  “A  Grammar  of  the  Idiom  of  the  New 
Testament,  ” after  Winer  and  Lucnemann  (Andover, 
1807) ; a translation  of  Buttmunn's  “ Grammar  of 
the  New  Testament  Greek”  (1873);  “A  Greek- 
English  Dictionary  of  the  New  Testament,"  after 
Wilke's  “Clavis  Novi  Testament!  ” (New  York, 
1880).  He  hits  devoted  much  time  and  loving  labor 
to  editing  the  works  of  the  late  Prof.  Ezra  Abbot, 
whom  he  succeeded  in  the  Bussey  professorship, 
publishing  his  ‘‘Notes  on  Scrivener's  Plain  Intro- 
duction to  the  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament" 
(Boston,  1885),  aud  a volume  of  selections  from  his 
published  writings,  under  the  title  of  “Critical  Es- 
says" (Boston,  1888).  He  has  also  superintended 
the  production  of  the  new  edition  of  Prof.  E.  A. 
Sophocles’  “Greek  Lexicon  of  the  Homan  and  By- 
zantine Periods”(New  York,  1887).  He  was  a member 
of  the  American  committee  of  the  New  Testament 
company  on  Bible  revision  iu  1881.  He  received  the 
degree  of  S.T.D.  from  Yule  in  1873,  and  from  Har- 
vard in  1884. 

LOVERING,  Joseph,  scientist,  was  born  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  Dec.  25,  1813,  the  sou  of  Holicrt 
Lovering,  a surveyor  by  profession,  and  his  wife 
Elizabeth  Simonds  (Young)  Lovering.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  public  schools  of 
his  native  town,  and  afterwards 
prepared  for  college  by  Kev. 
James  Walker,  who  was  subse- 
quently president  of  Harvard 
College.  In  1830  he  entered  the 
sophomore  class  of  Harvard 
College,  in  which  he  was  grad- 
uated in  18:13,  delivering  the 
Latin  salutatory  oration  at  the 
commencement.  In  1835  he  was 
awarded  the  degree  of  A. M., 
and  delivered  a valedictory  ad- 
dress iu  Latin  upon  this  inva- 
sion. After  teaching  a year  in 
Charlestown,  lie  entered  tin* 
Hnrvnrd  Divinity  School,  and 
meanwhile  continued  the  study 
of  mathematics.  In  1830  Mr. 
Levering  wnaappoinled  tutorin 
mathemntirs  and  physics,  and  in  1838  succeeded 
Prof.  Farrar  in  the  Hollis  chair  of  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy,  which  be  held  until  18S8,  when, 
having  completed  his  term  of  fifty  years  as  professor, 
he  resigned  and  was  made  emeritus.  During  the  ab- 
sence of  Prof.  Cornelius  C.  Felton  he  was  acting  re- 
gent  in  1853-54,  and  succeeded  him  as  regent  when 
t lie  former  became  president  of  Harvard,  resigning 
this  position  in  1878.  In  1884  he  was  appointed  direc- 
tor of  the  Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory,  which  posi- 
tion lie  held  for  four  years.  Prof.  Lovering  was 
identified  with  the  growth  and  progress  of  Harvard 
Astronomical  Observatory,  having  been  connected 
with  it  since  1810,  when  it  was  hut  in  its  incipiency, 
the  astronomical  work  then  being  done  in  the  Dana 
House  at  Cambridge.  When  the  United  States  co- 
operated with  the  Royal  Society  of  London  in  mak- 


ing simultaneous  observations  on  terrestrial  magnet- 
ism in  Great  Britain  and  thccolouies,  one  of  the  three 
stations  iu  the  United  States  was  located  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  the  observations  there  were  made  under 
the  direction  of  Profs.  Bond  and  Lovering.  Front 
1867-76  Prof.  Lovering  had  charge  of  the  computa- 
tions for  determining  transatlantic  longitudes  from 
telegraphic  observations  on  cable  lines  to  Prof.  Peirce, 
superintendent  of  U.  S.  coast  and  geodetic  survey. 
He  gave  nine  courses  of  twelve  lectures  each  on 
astronomy  and  physics  before  the  I^owell  Institute, 
Boston,  and  shorter  courses  at  the  Charitable  Me- 
chanics Institute,  Boston;  the  Peabody  Institute, 
Baltimore,  M.D. ; the  Smithsonian  Institute,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. ; and  in  various  New  England  towns. 
He  was  a prolific  contributor  to  scientific  journals, 
his  papers  numl>cring  over  a hundred.  Prof.  Lov- 
oring  was  also  associated  witli  Benjamin  Peirce  in 
the  publication  of  the  “Cambridge  Miscellany  of 


Mathematics  and  Physics.”  lie  was  a member  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Arts  and  Sciences;  of  which  he  was  at  various 
times  corres|Hmding  secretary,  vice-president  and  pres- 
ident; was  a member  of  tile  Amerieau  Association 
for  tlie  Advancement  of  Science,  and  was  from 
1804-73  its  permanent  secretary,  and  during  that 
time  edited  fifteen  volumes  of  its  pr<x:eedings.  He 
was  later  made  president  of  the  association,  and 
delivered  his  retiring  address  at  Hartford  in  1874  in 
which  he  reviewed  the  development  of  the  physical 
sciences.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  Buffalo  his- 
torical .Society,  of  the  American  Philosophical  Soci- 
ety; of  the  Cambridge  Thursday  Club,  aud  a trus- 
tee of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Arclucology  aud 
Ethnology.  Harvard  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of 
LL.  D.  in  1879.  For  some  years  prior  to  his  death  Prof. 
Lovering  lived  in  retirement.  It  has  been  fitly  said 
of  him  “That  in  his  death  Harvard  lias  met  a seri- 
ous loss  as  has  the  scientific  world  which  lienefited 
so  much  hv  his  investigations.  Behiud  him,  how- 
ever, lie  has  left  results  so  well  organized  that  the 
students  of  the  present  day  can  press  forward  to  a 
consummation  of  the  results  which  their  teacher  and 
exemplar  did  an  iticahilahlc  amount  to  bring  about 
and  for  the  perfection  of  which  he  has  given  the 
vitality  of  his  mind  and  body.”  Prof,  lyovering’s 
death  was  caused  by  influenza,  and  occurred  at  his 
home  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Jan,  18,  1892. 

JAMES,  William,  educator,  was  lairn  in  New 
York  city,  Jan.  11.  1842.  He  is  the  son  of  Henry 
James,  tlie  Swcdenborgian  author  and  theologian, 
and  brother  of  the  novelist.  His  early  education  was 
obtained  in  Ids  native  city  and  in  Europe.-  In  1861 
lie  entered  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School.  Harvard 
Univcreltv.  and  in  1863,  the  Harvard  Medical 
School.  He  accompanied  the  Tlmyer  expedition  to 
Brazil  in  1864-65,  and  on  his  return'  resumed  tlie 
study  of  medicine,  partly  in  Germany,  being  grad- 
uated M.D.  in  1869.  In'  1872  he  was  apjiointed  in- 
structor in  anatomy  and  physiology  in  the  Harvard 
Medical  School,  Wyoming  assistant  professor  of 
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physiology  in  1878.  In  this  connection  his  attention 
was  much  occupied  with  psychological  study,  espe- 
cially in  its  physiological  aa|>eeta,  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  American  Society  for  Psychical 
Research  in  1884.  In  1885  he  was  appointed  assist- 
ant professor  of  philosophy  in  Harvard  College,  de- 
voting most  of  his  courses 'to  psychology.  Upon  the 
enlargement  of  that  department  of  study,  he  was 
made  professor  of  psychology  iu  1889.  Prof.  James 
has  published  a number  of  papers  in  various  j>e rust- 
icals, and  is  author:  of  " Principles  of  Psychology, ’’ 
(2  vols.  New  York,  1890).  Iu  1876  he  married  Alice 
Gibbens  of  Boston. 

PICKERING,  Edward  Charles,  director  of 
the  Harvard  College  Observatory,  was  born  in  Bos- 
ton, July  19, 1846,  the  son  of  Eel  ward  and  Charlotte 
(Hammond)  Pickering,  and  great-graudson  of  Col. 
Timothy  Pickering,  sec  rotary  of  state  under  Washing- 
ton. Edward  was  graduated  at  the  Lawrence  Scienti- 
fic School,  Harvard,  in  1865,  and 
was  Thayer  professor  of  phy- 
sics in  the  Massachusetts  Iusti- 
tuteof  Technology,  Boston,  1868- 
77.  While  there  ho  devised  plans 
for  the  physical  laboratory  of 
that  institution,  and  introduced 
a system  of  teaching  physics 
called  the  “laboratory  method.” 
His  text-book,  illustrative  of 
the  method,  is  still  in  use.  Dur- 
ing that  |>criod  his  scientific 
work  consisted  largely  of  re- 
searches in  physics,  cfiietly  the 
polarization  of  lightnud  the  laws 
of  its  reflection  and  dispersion. 
Iu  1870  he  invented  a telephone 
receiver  which  he  publicly  ex- 
hibited. He  also  devoted  his 
attention  to  astronomy,  and  his 
studies  in  this  branch  of  science  formed  an  excellent 
preparation  for  the  position  which  he  now  holds. 
He  was  a member  of  the  nautical  almanac  party, 
observing  the  total  solar  eclipse  of  Aug.  7,  1869,  at 
Mount  Pleasant,  la.,  and  in  the  following  year  was 
a member  of  the  United  States  coast  survey  expedi- 
tion to  Xeres,  Spain,  to  observe  the  total  solar  eeli|ise 
of  Dec.  20,  1870.  In  this  expedition  lie  had  charge 
of  the  |)olariscopie  aud  photometric  observations. 
He  was  appointed  director  of  the  Harvard  College 
Observatory  in  876.  Under  his  directorship  the  in- 
stitution rose  to  the  high  rank  it  holds  as  one  of  the 
foremost  observatories  in  the  world.  The  corps  of 
assistants  has  increased  from  six  to  forty.  Over 
thirty  quarto  volumes  of  annals  have  been  published, 
and  un  auxiliary  observing  station  established  near 
Arequijw,  Peru,  South  America.  His  principal 
work  for  several  years,  after  accepting  the  director- 
ship of  ibis  institution,  was  the  determination  of  the 
brightness  of  the  stars.  He  prepared,  and  published, 
a catalogue  called  the  *•  Harvard  Photometry,” 
which  gives  the  magnitudes  of  over  4,000  stars,  and 
a latter  work  which  gives  the  magnitudes  of  about 
21,000  stars.  He  measured  Jupiter's  satellites  photo- 
metrically, while  they  were  undergoing  eclipse,  from 
1878-91,  also  the  satcllitics  of  Mars,  and  other  faint 
objects.  He  has  devoted  some  time  to  surveying 
mountains.  The  results  were  published  in  the  jour- 
nal of  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club,  of  which  lie 
wasonoof  the  founders,  and  also  president  iu  1877 
and  1882.  Iu  1882  bis  attention  was  directed  toastro- 
photography,  and  since  then  be  Inis  followed  up  this 
branch  of  astronomy,  and  from  it  has  obtained  valu- 
ble  results.  Vol.  XXVI.,  parti,  and  Vol.  XXVII. 
of  the  “Harvard  College  Observatory  Annals,” are 
the  first  detailed  publications  of  the  results  of  these 
investigations,  being  preceded  by  a memoir  on  stellar 


photography  aud  a series  of  annual  reports.  These 
volumes  form  part  of  the  " Henry  Draper  Memorial” 
and  Vol.  XXVII.  is  called  the  “ Draper  Catalogue.” 

It  describes  the  photographic  spectra  of  over  10,000 
stars.  Photographic  charts  of  the  entire  sky,  and 
photographs  of  the  spectra  of  all  the  brighter  stars 
have  also  been  obtained  either  at  Cambridge  or  at 
the  observing  statious  iu  South  America.  The  Roy- 
al Astronomical  Society  of  London,  of  which  lie’is 
au  associate,  in  1886  awarded  him  the  gold  medal 
for  his  photometric  researches.  He  is  a member  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  received  the 
Henry  Draper  medal  for  his  work  on  astronomical 
physics;  is  also  a member  of  other  scientific  societies 
iu  ithe  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Europe. 

He  received  the  degree  of  S.B.  from  Harvurd  in 
1865,  and  A.M.  in  1880;  LL.D.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, 1886;  and  University  of  Michigan,  1887.  He 
married  Elizabeth  Wadsworth,  daughter  of  Jared 
and  Mary  C.  (Silsbce)  Sparks,  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
March  9,  1874. 

PICKERING,  William  Henry,  astronomer, 
was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  15,  1858.  He  Is 
a great-grandson  of  Timoliiv  Pickering,  adjutant- 
general  on  the  stud  of  Gen.  Washington,  and  a mem- 
ber of  his  cabinet,  wiio  was  himself  a great-grandson 
of  John  Pickering,  the  first  American  ancestor,  who 
settled  in  Salem,  Mass.,  1630.  William  Henry  was 
educated  in  Boston,  and  was  graduated  at  the  'Mass- 
achusetts Institute  of  Technology  in  1879,  and  for 
one  year  cx|K‘rinieuted  ujhiii  marine  electrical  de- 
vices at  home.  From  1880  to  1886,  lie  was  instructor 
of  physics  in  that  institution.  Iu  1878  he  observed 
his  first  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  Denver,  Col.,  and 
ascended  the  Half  Dome  iu  Yosemitc  Valley.  In 
1882  lie  ascended  several  of  the  Alps  in  Switzerland. 

In  1886  he  went  to  the  West  Indies  witli  his  family, 
iu  order  to  observe  the  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun.  In  1887 
he  was  appointed  assistant  at 
Harvard  College  Observatory, 
and  placed  in  charge  of  the 
newly  established  Boydcn  de- 
partment. Later  in  the  same 
year  he  visited  Colorado  in 
search  of  a suitable  site  for 
an  observatory,  to  be  used  in 
connection  with  that  at  Cam- 
bridge. In  the  winter  of  1888- 
89  he  went  to  California  and 
observed  the  total  eclipse  of 
the  sun  in  the  northern  part 
of  that  state.  Later  lie  visited 
the  southern  portion  of  the 

state,  aud  selected  us  a site  r,  , , . 

for  an  observatory,  Mount 
Wilson,  near  Los  Angeles. 

This  station  was  occupied  for  over  a year  and  several 
thousand  photographs  of  the  heavens  were  secuntd 
from  it.  In  December,  1890,  lie  was  made  assistant 

iirofessor  of  astronomy,  and  that  year  established  in 
\:ru,  South  America,  Harvard's  Southern  Observa- 
tory near  the  city  of  Arequipn.  From  this  station 
niaiiy  thousand  photographs  have  been  obtained,  aud 
numerous  visual  observations  have  been  made  upon 
the  moon  and  the  planets,  especially  Mars.  Ileestab- 
lislied  a meteorological  station  upon  Mt.  Cliacliocom- 
ani,  at  an  altitude  of  16,650  feet,  and  an  ascent  of  Mt. 

El  Miste.  19.400  feet,  was  successfully  accomplished. 

He  also  made  a survey  of  the  Andes  in  Bolivia,  and 
obtaiued  the  altitudes  of  some  twenty  of  the  highest 
points  upon  the  American  continent.  In  1893  he 
returned  to  the  United  States,  by  way  of  the  Straits 
of  Mugetlnn  and  Europe,  incidentally  observing  a 
total  eclipse  of  tbe  sun  in  Chili,  and  making  a rede- 
termination  of  the  altitude  of  Mount  Aconcagun.  In 
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the  spring  of  1804  he  established  the  Lowell  Observ- 
atory at  Flagstaff.  Arizona,  the  work  at  this  point 
"having  been  chiefly  upon  Mars  and  the  satellites 
of  Jupiter,  Among  his  more  important  published 
works  are,  " Walking  Guide  to  the  Mouut  Washing- 
ton Range  ” (1882). 

MINOT,  Charles  Sedgwick,  biologist  and  edu- 
cator, was  born  in  West  Tioxbury,  Mass.,  Dec.  23, 
1852.  He  was  graduated  at  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  in  the  de|mrtmcnt  of  chem- 
istry, in  1872,  then  pursued  the  study  of  biology  in 
Leipsig,  Paris,  and  Wlirzburg,  and  at  Harvard, 
where  he  received  the  degree  of  S.  D.  in  1878.  He 
was  appointed  instructor  in  oral  pathology  and  sur- 
gery in  1880  ; assistant-professor  of  histology  and 
embryology  in  1883,  and  in  1892  professor  of  his- 
tology aud  human  embryology  at  the  Harvard  Medi- 


cal .School,  He  was  actively  instrumental  in  found- 
ing the  American  Society  for  Physical  Research, 
and  for  several  years  was  prominent  in  its  work  ; hut 
becoming  convfnced  of  the  fallacy  of  inauv  theories 
advanced  by  the  parent  society  in  London,  he  with- 
drew from  active  participation.  He  published  sev- 
eral pajHjre  on  the  subject,  notably  one  entitled 
“The  Psychical  Comedy,"  in  the  “North  American 
Review,"  which  expresses  his  negative  position  on 
the  subject.  Dr.  Minot  has  made  considerable  re- 
search; principally  on  the  physiology  of  tho  muscles 
and  respiration,  and  on  the  phenomena  of  growth, 
death,  and  age,  in  their  biological  aspects.  In  1887 
he  invented  a form  of  microtome,  which  makes  sec- 
tions automatically  for  microscopic  study,  and  is 
now  generally  used  in  biological  and  medical  labor- 
atories in  all  parts  of  the  world.  He  has  contributed 
a large  nuinlier  of  papers  to  scientific  journals  on  his 
subjects  of  special  research,  and  in  1892  published  his 
principal  work,  “Human  Embryology."  which  has 
hecu  translated  into  German  by  l>r.  8.  Karst ner.  and 
published  in  Leipsig.  He  is  a corresponding  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Science,  of  the 
Philadelphia  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  of 
the  Rritisli  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science;  was  general  secretary  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  1885;  vice- 
president  for  its  section  of  biology  in  1890,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Society  of  Naturalists  in  1894. 
lie  has  been  a trustee  of  the  Marine  Biological  Lab- 
oratory at  Wood's  Holl  since  its  foundation  in  1888, 
and  has  taken  nu  active  part  in  the  development  of 
that  institution. 

NORTON,  Charles  Eliot,  critic  and  educator, 

was  horn  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Nov.  16,  1827.  son 
of  Rev.  Andrews  Notion,  I). I).,  a well-known  au- 
thor and  divine  of  Unitarian  connection.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1*4/1.  and  began 
practical  life  in  a Boston  house  engaged  in  the  foist 
India  trade.  In  1849  he  went  to  India,  and  spent 
sometime  traveling  in  that  country  and  in  Europe. 
Tit  1855  he  assisted  Prof.  Ezra  Abbot  in  isliling  Ills 
father's  writings,  spending  thereafter  a year  or  two  in 
European  travel.  During  the  civil  war  lie  was  ed- 


itor of  the  Loyal  Publication  Society’s  papers,  and 
in  1864-65,  of  the  “North  American  Review.”  Af- 
ter live  years’  sojourn  in  Europe  he  returned  to 
America,  and  in  1875  was  appointed  professor  of 
the  history  of  art  in  Harvard  University,  a position 
he  has  continued  to  hold  with  credit  and  distinction. 
Harvard  awarded  him  the  degree  of  A.M.  in  course, 
and  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  in  1887.  He  also 
received  the  degree  of  Litt.D.  from  Cambridge  (Eng- 
land) University  in  1884.  and  of  L.II.D.  from  Co- 
lumbia in  1888.  Among  his  published  writings  are: 
“Considerations  on  Sonic  Recent  Social  Theories," 
“The  ‘New  Life’  of  Dante,"  “Notes  of  Travel 
and  Study  in  Italy,”  “Historical  Studies  of  Church- 
Building  In  the  Middle  Ages,”  “ Tho  Carlyle- Emer- 
son Correspondence,”  and  a “Life  of  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell.”  As  an  art-critic  Prof.  Norton  is  both 
forceful  and  scholarly;  as  an  instructor  he  instils  a 
genuine  enthusiasm  for  his  subject,  lecturing  to  large 
classes.  He  is  a memlier  of  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society,  fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  of  the  Imperial  German  Archaeo- 
logical Society,  and  other  learned  bodies. 

SHELDON,  Edward  Stevens,  philologist  and 
educator,  was  horn  at  Waterville,  Me.,  Nov.  21, 
1851.  His  father.  Rev.  David  Newton  Sheldon,  was 
at  that  time  a Baptist  clergyman,  and  president  of 
Waterville  College,  now  Colby  University.  In  1856 
he  ioiued  the  Unitarians.  Our  subject  received  his 
early  education  in  Bath  and  Waterville.  Me.,  in  the 
latter  place  being  under  the  tuition  of  J.  H.  Hanson, 
well  known  ns  a teacher  ami  author  of  text  hooks  in 
Latin.  In  1867  lie  entered  Colby  University,  but 
leaving  at  the  end  of  the  first  year*  be  entered  Har- 
vard College,  and  was  graduated  in  1872  with  Ugliest 
honors  in  modem  languages.  Until  the  end  of  1873 
lie  was  a proctor  iu  the  college,  and  then  receiving  a 
Parker  fellowship,  he  went  abroad  to  continue  Lis 


studies  in  the  Romance  and  Germanic  languages. 
He  remained  abroad  until  the  summer  of  1877.  study- 
ing mostly  iu  Germany,  but  traveling  also  iu  Switz- 
erland, Italy,  aud  France.  Upon  his  return  to 
America  he  was  appointed  instructor  in  modern  lan 
guages  in  Harvard  College ; in  1878,  tutor  in  Ger- 
man ; in  1884,  assistant  profeasor,  and  in  1894,  pro- 
fessor of  Romance  philology.  He  has  published  a 
“Short  German  Grammar  for  High  Schools  and 
Colleges ”( 1879) ; a paper  on  “Some  Specimens  of 
a Canadian  French  Dialect  Sjioken  in  Maine” 
(“Transactions  of  the  Modern  Language  Association 
of  America,”  Vol.  III.,  1887);  "The  Origin  of  the 
Eoglish  Names  of  the  Letters  of  the  Alphabet,”  aud 
“ Further  Notes”  on  the  same  subject.  (“Harvard 
Studies  and  Notes  iu  Philology  and  Literature.” 
Vola.  I.,  II.,  1892-93)  ; and  since  1889  has  been  a 
contributor  to  “Dialect  Notes,"  the  publication  of  the 
American  Dialed  Society,  and  to  other  philological 
periodicals.  The  etymologies  of  Welwler’s  “ Inter- 
national Dictionary  " were  prepared  by  him  in  re- 
vision of  the  etymologies  of  Webster’s  “ Unabridged 
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Dictionary.”  He  also  contributed  a small  amount 
of  other  material,  to  the  same  work.  He  is  a member 
of  the  Modem  Ijanguage  Association  of  America, 
the  American  Philological  Association,  and  some 
other  philological  societies  : was  secretary  of  the 
American  Dialect  Society  (organized  through  his 
initiative)  1889-98,  and  president  of  the  same  in 
1894-85.  He  was  married,  in  1884,  to  Katherine  H. 
Hinckley  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


GOODALE,  George  Lincoln,  botanist,  was 
bom  at  Saco,  York  co.,  Me.,  Aug.  8,  1889.  His 
father,  S.  L.  Goodale,  for  about  twenty  years  the 
secretary  of  the  Maine  Board  of  Agriculture,  is 
widely  known  ns  tbo  author  of  a standard  work  on  the 
“Breeding  of  Domestic  Animals.”  and  as  an  agri- 
cultural chemist.  Hit  mother  was  a lineal  descend- 
ant of  Rebecca  Towne  (Nourse),  of  witchcraft  times 
in  Salem.  During  his  preparation  for  college  lie 
served  as  apprentice  in  an  apothecary  store,  and  ac- 
quired a good  knowledge  of 
tno  pharmacy  of  that  day. 
He  entered  Amherst  College 
in  185(1,  and  was  graduated 
in  1800  in  the  class  with  Prof. 
Estev  and  Pres.  Francis  A. 
Walker,  After  graduation  ho 
remained  for  a year  connected 
with  the  college,  as  assistant 
in  chemistry  and  botany.  In 
his  senior  year  he  began  the 
study  of  medicine  with  Dr. 
A Smith  of  Amherst,  but 
toward  the  end  of  1881  joined 
the  Portland  School  for  Medi- 
cal Instruction  as  a pupil,  at- 
tending courses  at  the  Medical 
School  of  Maine  and  at  Har- 
vard. He  received  Ids  medical 
degree  at  Harvard  University 
in  1883,  reading  at  graduation 
a thesis  on  “ Anthrax  Maligna."  loiter  in  the  year 
he  was  given  the  same  degree  by  Bowdoln  College. 
From  this  date  until  1885,  he  practiced  medicine  in 
Portland  ; served  as  city  physician,  ami  gave  lectures 
In  the  Medical  School  on  anatomy,  and  afterward  on 
surgery  and  materia  mediea.  During  the  winter  of  that 
year  he  attended,  as  private  pupil,  in  New  York,  the 
special  classes  of  Dr.  Frank  Hamilton,  Austlu  Flint, 
the  elder,  and  Dr.  Shrady  ; but  in  February  of  1888 
bis  health  was  so  much  Impaired  that  lie  relinquished 
practice  and  study,  and  went  by  the  way  of  Panama 
to  California.  After  iiaving  executed  certain  commis- 
sions in  the  inspection  of  mining  property,  lie  visited 
the  principal  points  of  botauical  interest  in  the  state, 
ascending  Mount  Shasta  with  a party  in  August.  He 
accepted,  in  1888,  an  instructorahip  in  Bowaoin  Col- 
lege and  the  Medical  School  of  Maine.  Ill's  connec- 
tion with  these  two  institutions  Issu'd  until  1871, 
during  which  period  he  held  the  chair  of  materia 
mediea  in  the  Medical  School,  and  of  applied  chem- 
istry and  natural  scienco  in  the  college.  At  the 
invitation  of  Prof.  Asa  Gray,  ho  became  assistant  in 
botany  in  the  summer  school  of  1871.  and  later  In 
that  year  was  appointed  university  lecturer  in  Har- 
vard. In  1873  he  was  promoted  to  the  assistant  pro- 
fessorship of  vegetable  physiology,  and  in  1877  to 
the  professorship  of  botany.  On  the  death  of  his 
teacher,  the  late  Asa  Gray,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
vacant  Fisher  professorship  of  natural  historv. 
Many  of  his  vacations  have  been  passed  in  Eu- 
rope in  the  study  of  economic  and  physiological 
botany.  Prof.  Goodale  i9  a member  of  "the  coun- 
cil of  the  university  library,  member  of  the  faculty 
of  the  university  museum,  and  director  of  the  botanic 
garden  of  the  university.  Among  the  societies  to 
which  he  belongs  may  he  mentioned:  Phi  Beta 


Kappa,  of  Amherst ; American  Society  of  Natural- 
ists (of  which  he  has  been  president);  American  Phy- 
siological Society,  Society  of  American  Anatomists, 
tlie  German  Botanical  Society,  the  Academies 
of  Philadelphia  and  of  New  Y ork,  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  and  the  National  Academy, 
Washington.  He  lias  been  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
and  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History. 
Prof.  Goodalo’s  contributions  to  science  have 
been  chiefly  physiological  and  botanical.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  publications,  reference  may  be 
made  to  his  work  as  associate  editor  of  the  “ Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Science, ’’and  to  his  four  scries  of  lec- 
tures before  the  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston.  By  his 
activity  as  a teacher  and  lecturer  he  has  been  success- 
ful in  exciting  a good  degree  of  interest  in  his  depart- 
ment in  the  city  of  Boston,  and  lie  lias  been  enabled 
in  this  way  to  secure  largo  sums  of  money  for  the 
botanical  garden,  herbarium,  and  museum.  With 
a portion  of  this  money  there  has  liecn  built  an  ex- 
tensive addition  to  the  Agassiz  Museum,  which  ac- 
commodates amply  the  magnificent  cryptogamic 
collections  and  commodious  laboratories  of  Prof.  W. 
0.  Farlow,  the  laboratories  of  morphological,  phy- 
siological, and  economic  botany,  and  the  museums 
of  botany.  For  the  purpose  of  augmenting  the 
material  for  the  latter,  Prof.  Goodale  made  an  ex- 
tensive tour  through  the  Orient,  making  large  col- 
lections of  objects  illustrating  the  commercial  botany 
of  the  present  day,  obtained  from  the  principal 
countries  of  Europe  ami  the  East,  and  from  tlie 
southern  hemisphere.  In  addition  to  the  degrees  al- 
ready mentioned,  Prof.  Goodale  has  received  that 
of  M.A.  and  LL.D.  from  Bowdoln  and  from 
Amherst . 

LANGDELL,  Christopher  Columbus,  dean 
of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  was  born  in  New  Bos- 
ton, N.  II.,  May  22,  1826.  His  paternal  great- 
grandfather came  from  England,  and  located  in 
Beverly.  Mass.,  whence  he  afterward  removed  to 
New  Boston,  bchig  one  of  its  earliest  settlers.  His 
maternal  grandfather  was  born  in  Londouderty,  Ire- 
land, of  a Scotch-lrish  family,  and,  as  a child,  came 
with  his  parents  to  New  Bos- 
ton. In  April.  1845,  our 
subject  entered  Phillips  Acad- 
emy, Exeter,  N.  It.,  com- 
pleting the  course  In  Sep- 
tember, 1848,  when  he  en- 
tered the  sophomore  class 
at  Harvard  College.  Leav- 
ing during  the  junior  year, 
he  commenced  the  study 
of  law  in  Exeter,  N.  II., 
and  in  November  1851,  en- 
tered the  Harvard  Law  School.  He  received  the 
degree  of  LL.B.  in  1858.  and  in  December  of  the 
following  year  l>egan  the  practice  of  liis  profession 
in  New  York  city.  In  February,  1870.  lie  received 
the  appointment  of  Dane  professor  of  law  in  the 
Harvard  Law  School,  which  office  he  still  holds 
(1895).  and  immediately  returned  to  Cambridge.  At 
the  annual  commencement  of  that  year  the  univer- 
sity conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of 
A.  B.,  ns  of  the  class  of  1851,  and  in  the  following 
September  be  vra-s  made  de an  of  the  law  faculty, 
and  so  continued  until  1895.  In  1*54  be  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  A.M.  from  Harvard,  and  m 
1875  that  of  LL.I).  from  Harvard  and  Beloit  (W  is.) 
colleges.  He  has  published:  “Selection  of  Cases 
on  tbo  Law  of  Contracts  ” (187ft);  “ Cases  on  Sales 
(1872);  “Summary  of  Equity  Pleading”  (1877): 
“Cases  in  Equity  Pleading  ” (1878).  He  is  a fel- 
low of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
and  of  other  learned  bodies. 
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NI8BET,  Charles,  first  president  of  Dickinson 
College  (1785-1804),  was  born  in  Heddington, 
Scotland,  Jan.  21,  1786.  He  took  the  theological 
course  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  was  grad- 
uated in  1760,  and  began  immediately  to  preach. 
His  first  charge  was  a Presbyterian  church  at 
Montroso,  and  his  eloquence  soon  gained  him  a 
more  than  local  reputation.  During  the  war  of  the 
revolution  his  sympathies  were  with  the  colonists, 
which  caused  dissatisfaction  among  his  people, 
and  gained  him  some  obloquy.  When  Dickin- 
son College,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  was 
established  in  1788,  Dr.  Nis- 
bet  was  called  to  the  presi- 
dency. He  landed  in  this 
country  in  June,  anti  was  in- 
augurated July  4,1785.  Some 
difficulty  arising  with  the 
faculty  in  the  conduct  of  af- 
fairs, "particularly  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  studies,  ho 
resigned  in  1786,  but  a recon- 
ciliation being  effected,  he  was 
re-elected  the  same  year,  and 
held  the  position  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death.  Dr.  Nisbet  was 
a profound  scholar,  and  be- 
sides administering  the  affairs 
of  tiie  college,  delivered  lec- 
tures on  systematic  theology,  philosophy,  logic,  and 
bellex  tettrea.  His  works  were  published  after  his 
death,  and  a memoir,  by  Dr.  Samuel  Miller,  in  1840. 
His  library  of  rare  and  valuable  books  was  presented 
to  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  He  died  at 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  Jan.  18, 1804. 

DAVIDSON,  Robert,  second  president  of 
Dickinsou  College  (1804-00),  was  born  at  Elkton, 
Md.,  in  1750.  He  received  his  education  at  Newark 
Academy,  Delaware,  and  was  for  a time  a tutor  in 
that  institution.  In  1774  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  history  and  bellet-tellre s in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  in  the  same  year  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry,  and  became  assistant  to  Dr.  Ewing  in  the 
First  Church.  A poetic  dialogue  composed  by  the 
young  divine  was  recited  at  commencement,  before 
the  Continental  congress,  and  in  July,  after  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill,  he  delivered  before  several  compan- 
ies of  the  Continental  army,  a ringing  sermon,  from 
the  text,  “ And  many  fell  down,  for  the  war  was  of 
God"  (Chron.  V.,  22).  On  the  occupation  of  Phil- 
adelphia by  the  British  in  1777,  he  retired  to  Dela- 
ware. In  1784  Dr.  Davidson  removed  to  Carlisle, 
Pa.,  as  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  a connec- 
tion he  retained  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  By  bis 
bcuiguity  and  tact  he  healed  divisions  in  the  church, 
and  brought  iiarmouy  out  of  the  differences  be- 
tween the  “old  and  new  lights.”  When  Dickin- 
son College  was  reorganized  in  1785.  Dr.  Davidson 
was  elected  vice-president,  and  appointed  to  the  chair 
of  history  and  Mhm-UUres.  In  171)6  he  was  chosen 
moderator  of  the  general  assembly.  Upon  Dr. 
Nisliet’s  death,  in  1804,  he  became  president  of 
the  college,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  the  office 
until  1809,  when  he  resigned  to  devote  himself 
to  his  parochial  charge  exclusively.  Dr.  David- 
son was  a distinguished  seholar.  and  a fine  linguist, 
being  more  or  less  familiar  with  eight  languages, 
ne  had  considerable  talent  in  music  and  drawing, 
and  was  especially  interested  in’ astronomy.  He  was 
the  inventor  of  an  ingenious  apparatus  for  solving 
astronomical  problems,  a cosmosphere  or  compound 
globe.  As  a preacher  he  was  unaffected,  but  clear  and 
forceful,  with  more  of  the  didactic  than  the  oratorical 
or  eloquent  in  bis  style.  His  rank  as  a counsellor  is 
to  be  judged  by  the  importance  of  the  committees  in 
which  his  name  appears,  among  the  records  of  the 
old  synod.  lie  was  one  of  a committee  with  I)rs. 


Alison  and  Ewing,  Messrs.  Blair  and  Jones,  appointed 
in  1785,  to  prepare  a new  version  of  the  Psalms. 
Dr.  Davidsou's  writings  include  “ An  Epitome  of  Ge- 
ography in  Verse,”  which  the  students  committed  to 
memory  and  recited;  “The  Christian’s  A,  B.  C..”a 
metrical  version  of  the  119th  psalm;  and  “The 
Psalms  in  Metre,”  published  in  1812.  He  also  pub- 
lished a volume  of  sermons  and  orations.  He  died 
in  Carlisle.  Pa.,  Dec.  18,  1812. 

ATWATER,  Jeremiah,  third  president  of 
Dickinson  College  (1809-15).  See  index. 

MASON,  John  Mitchell,  fourth  president 
of  Dickinsou  College  (1821-24),  was  born  in  New 
York  city,  March  19,  1770.  His  father  was  a 
minister  of  the  Scottish  church,  who  personally 
instructed  his  son  and  prepared  him  for  college. 
The  son  was  graduated  at  Columbia  in  1789,  and 
continued  bis  theological  studies  at  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  He  was  recalled,  the  following  year, 
by  his  father’s  death,  and  was  chosen  to  succeed  his 
father  as  pastor  in  his  church  in  New  York,  and  soon 
became  the  recognized  leader  of  the  American  lie- 
formed  denomination.  He  went  to  England  in  1801. 
by  order  of  the  synod,  to  induce  other  clergymen  of 
his  faith  to  come' to  the  United  States.  During  his 
ministerial  career,  he  was  associated  from  1811  to 
1816,  with  the  government  of  Columbia  College  as 
provost.  Ilis  high  qualifications  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  college  are  shown  in  the  college  statutes, 
adopted  under  his  sway,  and  the  report  upon  the 
state  of  the  college  attributed  to  bis  pen,  which  was 
a vigorous  presentment  of  his  ideas  of  college  duties 
and  discipline.  He  had  pronouueed  views,  and  be- 
lieving that  the  ministers  of  his  denomination  should 
bo  educated  at  home,  he  Inaugurated  a movement 
which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  and  was  appointed  the  first 
professor,  when  it  was  opened  in  1804.  Ileestablisbed 
the  “Christian  Magazine”  in  1806,  in  the  pages  of 
which  lie  conducted  the  celebrated  controversy  with 
Bishop  Hobart,  upon  the  claims  of  the  episcopacy. 
He  resigned  his  pastorate  in  1810,  and  formed  anew 
congregation,  as  his  affiliation  with  the  Presbyter- 
ians, had  given  offense  to  some  of  his  denomination. 
Charges  were  preferred  against  him  in  1811,  but  the 
synod  refused  to  condemn  aim. 

Failing  health  obliged  him  to 
sever  his  connection  with  Col- 
umbia in  1816,  and  seek  a 
change  of  air  in  a visit  to  Eu- 
rope, where  he  spent  a year,  and 
upon  his  return  resumed  bis 
ministerial  duties  until  1821, 
when  he  was  elected  president 
of  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle, 

Pa.  Here  be  remained  for  three 
ears,  when  Ids  health  again 
ccume  impaired,  and  lie  was 
compelled  to  resign.  When 
Dr.  Atwater  resigned  the  presi- 
dency in  1815,  various  efforts 
nud  expedients  in  management 
were  resorted  to,  to  repair  the 
exhausted  finances  of  the  col- 
lege, but  none  succeeded,  and 
the  college  was  closed  for  six 
years.  It  was  thought  that  the 
great  reputation  of  Dr.  Mason 
would  revive  an  interest  iu 
its  affairs,  and  the  college  was  reopened.  Dr.  Mason 
was  unremitting  in  his  efforts  to  increase  the  financial 
strength,  but  the  state  of  his  health  was  such  that  he 
was  compelled  to  relax  his  labors.  During  his  admin- 
istration be  inaugurated  new  methods,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  its  future  success.  He  had  great  reputa- 
tion for  robust  eloquence,  and  was  a powerful 
preacher  and  controversialist.  Dr.  Robert  Hall  of 
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England,  upon  hearing  him  preach,  was  so  impressed 
by  the  flow  of  eloquence  that  he  remarked,  "I  cau 
never  preach  again.”  He  was  called  the  prince  of  jnil- 
pit  orators.  His  advocacy  of  open  communion  gained 
for  him  great  distinction  in  the  religious  world.  Hi-s 
writings,  consisting  mostly  of  sermons,  were  pu!>- 
lishcdlu  four  volumes  by  his  sou.  He  was  a great  ad- 
mirer of  Hamilton,  ami  contemplated  writing  a life 
of  him.  He  delivered  an  oration  upon  the  occasion 
of  Hamilton's  death,  which  commanded  wide  atten- 
tion. The  University  of  Pennsylvania  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  D.D.  Dr.’  Mason  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  and  for 
several  years  held  the  office  of  its  foreign  secretary. 
He  diet!  in  New-  York  city,  Dec.  29.  1829. 

NEILL,  William,  fifth  president  of  Dickinson 
College (1824-29),  was  born  near  McKeesport,  Pa.,  in 
1778,  amid  the  hardships  of  pioneer  life.  His  parents 
were  massacred  by  the  Indians  while  he  wa.sa  child, 
and  he  went  to  live  with  relatives.  He  received  all  the 


advantages  of  education  the  times  and  conditions 
afforded,  and  was  graduated  at  Princeton  College  in 
1803.  He  was  afterward  a tutor  in  the  college  for  a 
time.  In  1805  he  was  ordained  over  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  in  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.;  was  pastor  of 
the  First  Church  of  Albany  in  1809.  and  of  the  Sixth 
Church  of  Philadelphia  from  1816-24.  He  was  chosen 
nuxlerator  of  the  goncral  assembly  in  1815.  In  1824 
lie  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  Dickinson  Col- 
lege, which  he  held  until  1829,  when  he  became  sec- 
retary of  the  Presbyterian  board  of  education,  and 
was  |wistor  of  the  Germantown  church  for  eleven 
years,  raising  it  to  a most  pros|>erous  condition.  He 
retired  from  all  active  labor  in  1812.  and  removed  to 
Philadelphia,  where  lie  resided  until  his  death.  The 
degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Union 
College  in  1812.  Dr.  Neill  was  editor  of  “The Pres- 
byterian ” for  several  years,  and  contributed  exten- 
sively to  religious  periodicals.  His  published  works 
are: Lectures  on  Biblical  History  ” (1846);  “Ex- 
position of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians ” (1850); 
“ Divine  Origin  of  the  Christian  Religion  ” (1854); 
and  “ Ministry  of  Fifty  Years  with  Anecdotes  and 
Reminiscences  ” (1857).  He  died  in  Philadelphia, 
Aug.  8,  I860. 

HOW,  Samuel  Blanchard,  sixth  president 
of  Dickinson  College  (1830-32),  was  born  in  Bur- 
lington, N.  J.,  Oct.  14,  1790.  He  was  graduated 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1310.  and  at  the 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1818;  was  or- 
dained in  1815,  and  installed  past  or  of  the  Presbyter- 
ian Church  of  Salisbury,  Pa.  Subsequently  he’  had 
charges  at  Trenton  ana  New  Brunswick,  jit.  J.  In 
1828  he  was  called  to  the  Independent  Church  of  Sa- 
vannah, Oa.p  where  he  remained  until  appointed  pres- 
ident of  Diekiuson  College  in  1830.  Dr.  How  ad- 
ministered the  affairs  of  this  institution  for  two  years, 
when  he  took  charge  of  the  First  Deformed  Dutch 


Church  of  New  Brunswick,  N,  J.  Failing  health 
compelled  his  resignation  of  this  pastorate  in  1861. 
Dr.  ilow  was  a Presbyterian  of  the  old  school,  ana 
not  afraid  to  espouse  an  unpopular  cause.  lie  de- 
fended slavery,  and  when  the  elassis  of  the  German 
Reformed  Church  of  North  Carolina  desired  to  join 
with  the  Dutch  Reformed,  published  a volume  advo- 
cating its  admission  by  that  body,  entitled  “Slave- 
lioldiug  not  Sinful.”  The  degree  of  D.D.  was  con- 
fered  upon  him  in  1830  by  Union  College.  I)r.  Ilow 
was  a voluminous  writer,  and  published  many  ser- 
mons and  addresses.  Iieis  the  authorof  “The  Gos- 
pel Ministry  ”(1838);  “Tribute  on  the  Death  of  Mrs. 
Jane  Kirkpatrick  ” (1851);  "Sermon  on  the  Death 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Jacob  J.  Janeway  ” (1858);  and  “Fu- 
neral Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Littlejohn  Kirkpat- 
rick." He  died  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Fell.  29, 
1868. 


DXJBBIN,  John  Price,  seventh  president  of 
Dickinson  College  (1833-45),  was  bom  near  Paris, 
in  Bourbon  county,  Ky.,  Oct  10,  1800.  The  re- 
spective families  of  his  paternal  grandfather,  bom  at 
HavrcdeGmce,  Md. , and  of  his  maternal  grandfather, 
who  was  a native  of  Georgia,  settled  in  the  Blue  Grass 
state  among  the  first  who  emigrated  thither.  Ilis 
father.  Hosier  Durbin,  was  a farmer  by  occupation, 
who,  in  1799.  married  Elizabeth  Nunn.  The  first 
bom  was  reared  on  the  farm,  and,  up  to  his  fourteenth 
year,  enjoyed  but  meagre  educational  advantages. 
At  that  age  lie  was  apprenticed  toa  cabinet-maker  of 
Paris,  Ky.,  and  with  a portion  of  bis  scanty  earnings 
he  bought  hooks  with  which  to  supplement  his  lim- 
ited knowledge.  It  was  not  long  Indore  the  desire 
to  Ik:  a preacher  mastered  him,  and  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  joined  the  Methodist  church,  nud  shortly 
entered  upon  the  Limestone  circuit,  remaining  there 
with  Walter  GrifTith  about  eight  months.  In  1819, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Green- 
villocircuit  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  Ohio.  He  now  pursued 
itis  studies  with  increased  ar- 
dor. at  first  entirely  unaided, 
subsequently  at  Miami  Univer- 
sity while  preaebingat  Hamil- 
ton, O., and  in  1824  wascnabled 
to  enter  Cincinnati  College,  at 
which  lie  was  graduated  with 
honors  in  1825,  and  the  same 
year  was  offered,  and  accepted, 
the  chair  of  languages  in 
Augusta  College,  Kentucky, 
which  he  tilled  for  two  years, 
when  hh  was  elected  professor 
of  natural  science  at  Wesleyan 
University,  Middletown,  Conn. 

In  January,  1832,  lie  was  made 
chaplain  to  the  U.  S.  senate, 

and  in  May,  of  the  same  year,  was  elected  editor  of  the 
“Christian  Advocate  Journal  "of  New  York.  In 
the  following  year  he  was  circled  president  of  Dick- 
inson College,  and  held  this  faction  with  distinction 
until  1845.  lie  employed  his  vacations,  largely  in 
extensive  travels  abroad,  particularly  in  the  Orient, 
where  he  visited  Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Asia 
Minor.  In  1844  he  was  the  leader  of  the  Philadel- 
phia delegation  to  the  Methodist  convention  of  that 
vear,  and  took  a prominent  part  in  the  anti-slavery 
discussions.  In  1845  he  accepted  the  pastorate  of 
Union  Church  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  elected  pres- 
iding elder  of  the  Philadelphia  district.  He  was 
elected  secretary  to  the  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  1850,  which  post  he 
held  until  1872.  when  he  declined  re-election.  Sev- 
eral European  missions,  notably  those  in  Bulgaria, 
as  well  as  Hindoo  missions,  owe  their  existence  in 
large  measure  to  his  unceasing  labors  which  also  in- 
fused fresh  life  into  the  workers  in  the  Chinese  mis- 
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sionary  field.  Through  the  adoption  of  his  plans  the 
annual  contributions  to  the  missionary  funds  of  the 
church  were  increased  six-fold.  Dr.  Durbin  was 
noted  as  au  eloquent  and  powerful  preacher,  as  well 
as  a wonderful  organizer  aud  administrator,  and  from 
1844  few  men  wielded  as  great  influence  as  he  in  the 
counsels  of  his  church.  Nor  was  his  pen  idle,  num- 
erous contributionsappearing  in  the  various  religious 
aud  secular  periodicals.  He  was  the  author  of  a few 
books  of  travel.  “Observations  in  Europe ’’(New 
York,  1844);  “Observations  in  Egypt.  Palestine, 
Syria,  and  Asia  Minor”  (1845),  and  he  edited  with 
notes  “ Wood's  Mosaic  History  of  the  Creation” 
(1881).  Dr.  Durbin  was  twice  married:  first  on 
bept.  6,  1827,  to  Frances  B.,  daughter  of  Alexander 
Cook  of  Philadelphia;  thesocond  time  to  his  deceased 
wife’s  younger  sister,  1839.  He  died  in  New  York 
city,  Oct.  18,  1870. 

EMORY,  Robert,  eighth  president  of  Dickinson 
College  (1845-48).  See  index. 

PECK,  Jesse  Truesdell,  ninth  president  of 
Dickinson  Collcgc(1848-52)  and  Methodist  Episcopal 
bishop,  was  horn  in  Middlefield,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  4, 1811. 
and  was  of  a famous  ministerial  family.  Hislpatcraal 
and  maternal  grandfathers  were  soldiers  in  the  war  of 
the  revolution,  serving  with  distinction.  He  received 
his  education  at  Cazenovia  Seminary,  N.  Y.,  where 
his  brother,  the  llev.  George  Peck,  was  principal. 
He  joined  the  Oneida  conference  in  1832,  aud  served 
as  pastor  until  1837,  when  he  was  principal  of  Gouv- 
crueur  Wesleyan  Seminary  until  1841,  aud  of  the 
Tory  Conference  Seminary,  at  Poultncy,  Vt.,  from 
1841  to  1848.  He  was  a delegate  to  the  gcueral  con- 
ference in  1844,  when  the  slavery  controversy  was 
brought  to  a crisis,  culminating  in  a division  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  into  a Northern  and 
Southern  laxly.  Dr.  Peck  so  distinguished  himself 
in  the  debates  on  this  burning  question,  as  to  bring 
him  to  the  front  ranks  of  Dlethodist  ministers.  In 
1848  he  was  elected  president  of  Dickinson  College, 
aud  served  until  1852.  He  was  secretary  and  editor 
of  the  Tract  Society  in  1854,  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term  of  Rev.  Abel  Stevens.  Dr.  Peck  returned  to 
the  pastorate  in  1856,  and  was  stationed  for  a time 
in  New  York,  when  lie  was  transferred  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  1838.  He  was  pastor  and  presiding  elder 


in  San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  and  Santa  Clara  for 
eight  .rears;  also  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  University  of  the  Pacific,  and  of  the  State  Bible 
Society.  He.  was  elected  bishop  in  1872.  and  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Methodist  Ecumenical  conference  in 
London  in  1881.  Bishop  Peck  returned  to  the  East 
in  1874.  and  hud  charges  at  Peekskill.  Albany,  and 
Syracuse.  At  the  latter  place  lie  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Syracuse  University,  was  president 
of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  chairman  of  the  build- 
ing committee.  He  made  tbe  tour  of  the  continent 
iu  1881,  aud  studied  educational  systems.  He  is  the 


author  of  “ The  Central  Idea  of  Christianity  " (1855); 
“The  True  Woman  ” (1857);  “ What  Must  I Do  to 
be  Saved?  " (1858);  and  “ Tbe  Great  Republic  "(1868). 
He  died  in  Scranton,  Pa.,  May  20,  1876. 

COLLINS,  Charles,  tenth  president  of  Dickin- 
son College  (1852-60),  was  born  in  North  Yar- 
mouth, Me.,  Apr.  17,  1813.  He  was  graduated  at 
Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.,  in  1837. 
and  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  his  labors  as  an  edu- 
cator. After  his  graduation  he  taught  for  a year 
in  the  High  School  at  Augusta,  Me.  On  the  estab- 
lishment of  Emory  and  Henry  College,  at  Emory, 


Va.,  in  1838,  Dr.  Collins  was  made  president,  and 
held  the  office  until  1852,  when  he  was  called  to 
the  presidency  of  Dickinson  College.  lie  retired  in 
1860.  From  this  time  until  his  death  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  State  Female  College,  near  Memphis, 
Tenn.  He  preached  in  the  Mclluxlist  church,  and 
contributed  largely  to  Methodist  journals.  A dis- 
course ou  “Methodism  and  Calvinism  Compared” 
■was  published  in  1849.  He  died  in  Memphis,  Tenn., 
July  10.  1875. 

JOHNSON,  Herman  Merrill,  eleventh  presi- 
dent of  Dickinson  College  (1860-68).  was  born  in 
Butternuts,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  15,  1815.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  the  Wesleyan  University  of  Connecticut,  in 
1839,  and  in  tbe  same  year  was  appointed  professor 
of  ancient  languages  in  St.  Charles  College,  Missouri, 
which  he  held  until  1842.  He  then  accepted  a like 
position  in  Augusta  College,  Kentucky,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1844,  when  he  was  calletf  to  the  choir  of 
nncient  languages  aud  literature  in  the  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University.  During  Dr.  Johnson’s  first  year  in  this 
then  recently  openeuiustitution,  he  was  its  acting  pres- 
ident. organizing  its  curriculum,  and  adding  a course 
of  Biblical  study  as  a means  of  education  to  its  min- 
isterial work.  In  1845  be  was  ordained  to  tbe  min- 
istry of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  He  sev- 
ered bis  connections  with  the  Wesleyan  University 
in  1850  to  become  professor  of  philosophy  and  Eng- 
lish literature  iu  Dickinson  College,  and  m 1860  was 
called  to  the  chair  of  moral  science.  Iu  the  same 
year  he  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  college,  a 
position  lie  tilled  with  great  honor  and  executive 
ability  until  bis  death.  In  1852  tbe  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  D.D. 
I>r.  Johnson  edited  “OrlentaUa  Antiquaria  Hero- 
doti,  ’’and  contributed  many  articles  to  the  "Metli- 
ixlist  Quarterly  Review,”  aud  other  religious  jour- 
nals. He  published  an  edition  of  tbe  “Clio”  of 
Herodotus,  in  1850,  and  was  engaged  on  a German 
work  on  synonyms  at  the  time  of  bis  death.  He 
died  in  Carlisle.  Pa..  Apr.  5.  1868. 

D ASHIELL,  Robert  L. , twelfth  president  of 
Dickinson  College  (1868-72).  Sec  index. 

McCATJLEY,  James  Andrew,  thirteenth  pres- 
ident of  Dickinson  College  (1872-88).  was  bom 
in  Cecil  county,  Md.,  Oct.  7, 1822.  His  early  educa- 
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tlon  wa 8 defective  and  irregular,  but  he  acquired  the 
English  rudiments,  and  find  a great  fondness  for 
books.  His  family  removed  to  Baltimore,  and  at  tho 
age  of  seventeen,  young  McCauley  entered  a mercan- 
tile bouse.  At  the  end  of  two  years  his  desire  for  a lib- 
eral education  was  gratified,  and  ho  took  a preparatory 
course  in  the  classical  academy  of  Dr.  J.  II.  Dashielf. 
In  1847  he  was  graduated  with  honor  at  Dickinson  Col- 
lege, and  for  the  ensuing  two  years  was  private  tutor 
In  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  Maryland.  During 
his  college  life  the  conviction  had  come  to  him  that 
tho  Christian  ministry  was  his  destined  vocation,  and 
in  1850  he  was  admitted  to  the  ministry  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  church,  at  the  session  of  the  Balti- 
more conference.  At  this  session  that  body  decided 
to  establish,  under  its  auspices,  a secondary  school  of 
high  grade  for  women,  and  to  him  was  assigned  the 
responsibility  of  inaugurating  and  conducting  tho 
enterprise.  From  the  first  it  was  a notable  success, 
and  the  history  of  tho  school  is  attestation  to  tho 
thoroughness  and  wisdom  of  his  work.  The  cares 
of  administration  involved  labors  so  excessive,  that 
at  the  end  of  four  years  ho  was  compelled  to  relin- 
quish tho  trust  on  account  of  impaired  health.  After 
a brief  rest  he  entered  the  pastorate,  and  for  eighteen 
years  had  some  of  the  most  important  charges  in  tho 
cities  of  Baltimore  and  Washington.  He  was  resid- 
ing in  Washington  as  presiding  elder  of  the  district, 
when  called  to  the  presidency 
of  Dickinson  College  in  1872. 
There  was  little  iii  the  con- 
dition of  tho  college  to  in- 
spirit him  at  the  time  of  his 
accession.  Owing  largely  to 
the  war,  the  patronage  and  in- 
come bad  undergone  decline; 
the  buildings  were  not  only 
unsightly  from  want  of  repair, 
but  were  without  many  of  tho 
requisites  of  coinfort — more 
depressing  still,  a feeling  of 
distrust  was  causing  many 
to  des|Mmd  with  regard  to  tho 
future.  But  Pres.  McCauley 
faced  the  difficulties  with 
giant  courage,  and  through  a 
decade  worked  strenuously  for 
their  removal.  Through  per- 
sonal solicitations  a fund  was 
obtained  to  put  tho  buildings  in  complete  repair,  and 
with  some  accessions  to  endowment,  a tide  of  inter- 
est and  confidence  was  gradually  re-established. 
A hall  of  science,  costing  $82.<H>0,  a fire  proof 
library  building,  $74,000,  auu  a gymnasium  with 
equipment,  $14,000,  together  with  the  addition  or 
$140,000  to  tho  invested  funds  of  the  college, 
were  the  fruits  of  this  protracted  effort.  Mean- 
while the  operations  of  the  college  were  enlarged; 
two  new  courses,  leadiug  to  appropriate  degrees, 
were  added  to  the  curriculum,  and  the  faculty  was 
suitably  increased.  Ami  no  less  signnl  was  the  in- 
spiring and  moulding  infiuonco  of  Dr.  McCauley's 
personality  aud  counsels  iu  shaping  tho  lives  of  the 
multitudes  of  young  men  who  came  under  his  can*. 
This  is  the  tribute  of  one  of  them  : “ Dr.  McCauley 
links  with  fine  scholarship  and  splendid  intellectual 
endowments,  a moral  character  of  such  loftiness, 
ami  a spirit  of  such  gentleness,  as  give  rare  power  in 
his  important  position."  His  ubilitvnnd  scholarship 
have  had  generous  recognition  on  the  part  of  both 
the  churches  and  the  schools.  In  1^07  his  alma  mater 
conferral  on  him  the  degree  of  D.D..  and  in  1888 
Lafayette  College,  that  of  LL.  D.  Dr.  McCauley  was 
twice  elected  by  his  conference,  in  1872.  and  again  In 
1884,  to  represent  it  in  the  general  conference.  The 
latter  body  appointed  him,  in  1872.  its  fraternal  del- 
egate to  the  English  aud  Irish  Wesleyan  Conference; 


and  in  1874,  in  association  with  Bishop  Harris,  he 
made  this  fraternal  visitation  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  churches  ou  both  sides  of  the  water. 

REED,  George  Edward,  fifteenth  president  of 
Dickinson  College  (1888-  ),  was  horn  in  Brownville, 
Me.,  March  28,  1846.  His  father,  a Wesleyan  Meth- 
odist minister  in  Devonshire,  England,  came  to  the 
United  States  with  his  family  in  1840,  joining  the 
East  Maine  conference  of  the  Methodist  church,  in 
whose  service  he  continued  up 
to  the  date  of  his  death  in  1852. 

On  his  mother's  side,  Dr.  Reed 
Is  descended  from  Mrs,  Rose,  a 
celebrated  local  preucher,  under 
the  supervision  of  John  Wesley, 
the  founder  of  Methodism.  Soon 
after  the  death  of  the  father,  the 
family,  consisting  of  the  mother 
and  nine  children,  removed  to 
Ixiwcll,  Mass.  Here  the  son  at- 
tended the  public  schools,  work- 
ing during  the  intervals  of  the 
terms  in  stores,  or  upon  farms. 

Compelled  to  leave  school  for  lack 
of  means,  he  became  a “ runnor- 
boy  " in  the  office  of  tho  Lawrence 
Mills,  afterwards  entering  the 
worksin  the  capacity  of  ‘•bobbin- 
boy."  In  January,  lt?65,lieentered 
Wilhrahatn  Academy,  Massachusetts,  where  in  the  in- 
credibly short  s|>nce  of  six  mouths,  toiling  early  and 
late,  sleeping  but  four  hours  in  each  twenty-four,  he 
prepared  himself  for  college,  entering  the  Wesleyan 
University,  Middletown,  Conn.,  in  Septemlier,  1&65, 
ami  being  graduated  with  honor  in  1869.  He  then 
studied  theology  in  Boston  University,  was  ordained 
minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  1870, 
and  for  eighteen  years servea  with  distinction  in  vari- 
ous pastorates,  as  follows:  Williniantic,  Conn.  (1870- 
72);  Fall  ltiver,  Slass.  (1872-75);  Hanson  Place 
Church,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y.  (1875-78);  Stamford,  Conn. 
(1878-81);  Nostrum!  Avenue  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 
(1881-84);  Hanson  Place  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
— second  time— (1884-87);  New  Haven,  Conn.  (1887- 
89),  when  ho  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  Dick- 
inson College,  pn  leaving  thellansou  Place  Church 
in  1887,  I)r.  Reed  was  honored  with  a public  recep- 
tion, tendered  by  friends  outside  the  religious  body 
with  which  he  had  been  associated,  in  recognition  of 
his  distinguished  services  in  various  fields  of  religion, 


philanthropy,  and  reform.  At  the  great  gather- 
ing held  in  the  Brooklyn  Tnlwrnacle,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Talmage,  pastor,  eulogistic  addresses  were  made  l>y 
the  Rev.  Dffl.  Talmage,  Ctiyler,  Thomus,  and  Col. 
A.  S.  Bacon,  with  commendatory  letters  from  the 
Rev.  Drs.  Stores,  Cuthbcrt  Hall,  and  others,  after 
which  Dr.  Reed  was  presented  with  an  elegant  tes- 
timonial. commemorative  of  the  occasion.  Dr. 
Itccd'H  administration  of  Dickinson  College  lias  been 
a commanding  success,  the  number  of  students  bav- 
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ing  doubled  within  three  years,  and  the  prestige  of 
the  college  largely  augmented.  In  1870  he  married 
Ella  F.  Loffingwill  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  a lineal  de- 
scendant of  Myles  Staudisli,  the  historic  “captain  of 
Plymouth.”  In  1886  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D. 
from  his  alma  mater,  and  in  1880  Lafayette  College 
conferred  the  degree  of  LL.D.  A man  of  splendid 
physique,  line  presence,  and  affable  manners  ; of  re- 
markable powor,  both  in  the  pulpit  and  on  the  plat- 
form, Dr.  lteed  lias  also  demonstrated  an  extraordin- 
ary capacity  to  attract  and  induence  young  men. 
These  qualities,  coupled  with  indomitable  energy, 
and  large  power  of  organization,  have  been  the  salient 
features  of  a successful  career,  constituting  him  a 
live  mau  at  the  head  of  a live  institution. 


McCLINTOCK,  John,  thcologiun  and  author, 
was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oct.  27,  1814.  He 
was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1835,  and  in  1836  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
mathematics  in  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa.  He 
became  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  1840,  a po- 
sition he  held  for  eight  years.  Previous  to  his  grad- 
uation lie  bad  preached  in  the  New  Jersey  confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist  Episcotml  church,  and  in  1848 
he  was  elected  by  the  general  conference  to  edit  the 
“Methodist  Quarterly"  Review,”  which  he  did  for 
eight  years  with  scholarly  ubility,  giving  to  that 
journal  a high  literary  tone  and  character.  His  es- 
says on  the  philosophy  of  Comte  attracted  the 
French  philosopher's  notice,  and  led  to  a correspond- 
ence between  them.  Dr.  McClintock  was  a delegate, 
in  comnany  with  Bishop  Simjison,  to  the  Wesleyan 
Methouist  conference  of  England,  in  1856,  and  also 
to  the  assembly  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  at  Berlin, 
the  same  year.  In  1857  lie  became  pastor  of  St. 
Paul’s  Church,  New  York  city,  and  was  soon  known 
as  one  of  the  most  popular  and  elegant  preachers  of 
the  metropolis.  Ou  the  expiration  of  his  term,  in  1860, 
lie  sailed  for  Europe,  and  lmd  charge  of  the  American 
chu[>el  in  Paris  during  the  civil  war.  At  the  Wes- 
leyan missionary  anniversary  held  in  London  during 
this  time,  he  availed  himself  of 
his  position  as  speaker  to  atlirm 
his  reliance  in  the  harmouious 
relations  between  England  and 
the  U nited  States.  1 le  also  con- 
tributed letters  to  the  “Meth- 
odist ” which  kept  his  country- 
meu  apprised  of  the  state  of  Eu- 
ropean opinion  on  that  great 
conflict.  On  his  return  Dr.  Mo- 
Cliotock  was  again  appointed 
pastor  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  but 
was  soon  compelled  to  resign, 
owing  to  delicate  health,  lie 
was  chairman  of  the  central 
centenary  committee  in  charge 
of  the  centennial  anniversary  of 
American  Methodism  in  1866; 
and  when  Daniel  Drew  founded 


the  Drew  Theological  Semin- 
ary at  Madison,  N.  J..  in  connection  with  that  event, 
Dr.  McClintock  was  its  first  president,  and  retained 
his  connection  with  the  institution  until  his  death. 
The  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  on  him  by  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1848.  and  that  of 
L.  L. D.  by  Rutgers  in  1H(>6.  Besides  bis  contribu- 
tions to  periodical  literature,  ami  an  important  series 
of  Greek  and  Latin  text-hooks  in  connection  with 
Rev.  George  R.  Crooks  (1886-40),  Dr.  McClintock 
was  engaged  for  the  last  years  of  bis  life  on  a “ Cy- 
clopedia of  Biblical,  Theological,  and  Ecclesiastical 
Literature”  (12  vols.),  which  is  a monument  of 
scholarship  and  theological  learning.  This  was  be- 
gun in  1853,  in  conjunction  with  I)r.  Strong,  who 
lias  gone  ou  with  the  work,  which  was  uot  completed 


at  Dr.  McClintock’s  death.  Among  other  publica- 
tions are  : Neauder’s  “ Life  of  Christ  ” (1847),  trans- 
lated in  connection  with  Carolus  E.  Blumeutlial; 
“Sketches  of  Eraiuent  Methodist  Ministers  ” (1852); 

“The  Temporal  Power  of  the  Pope"  (1853);  aud  a 
translation  of  Buugeuer’s  “ History  of  the  Council 
of  Trent  ” (1858).  “Living  Words,"  a collection  of 
sermons  by  Dr.  McClintock  (1870),  and  “Lecture* 
on  Theological  Encyclopedia  and  Methodology’' 

(1873).  were  issued  after  bis  death.  He  died  in  Mad- 
ison, N,  J.,  Mar.  4,  1870. 

MAVERICK,  Samuel  Augustus,  patriot  and 
statesman,  was  boru  in  Pendleton,  S.  C.,  July  25, 

1803.  John  and  Samuel  Maverick,  brothers,  were 
original  settlers  of  Charlestown,  S.  C.,  1670-80.  and 
John  was  a memlier  of  the 
first  colouial  parliament  of 
that  state.  From  John,  Sam- 
uel A.  Maverick  was  de- 
scended, and  bis  mother  was 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Geu. 

Robert  Anderson, acaptainin 
the  revolutionary  army.  Sam- 
uel Augustus  was  graduated 
at  Yale,  studied  law  in  Win- 
chester, Yn..  removed  to  Ala- 
bama, aud  thence  in  1835  to 
Texas,  at  that  time  a prov- 
ince of  Mexico.  In  the  fall  of 
that  year  he  was  wrougfully 
imprisoned  at  San  Antonio, 
and  sentenced  to  be  shot  by 

the  Mexican  general,  but  lie  ££  'T'W  Ot-*^C***^_ 

managed  toescane, and  joined  . ^ 

the  insurgent  Texau  forces 

under  Gen.  Burleson.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
siege  and  successful  storming  of  San  Antonio,  aud  it 
was  into  his  arms  that  the  iusurgent  leader,  CoL 
Milam  fell,  mortally  wounded.  In  1836  Mr.  Mav- 
erick was  elected  to  the  conventiou,  which  on  March 
2,  1836,  established  the  republic  of  Tefxa;.  In  the 
troublous  years  which  followed,  Mr.  Maverick  played 
a conspicuous  part  in  settling  the  affairs  of  the  coun- 
try and  allaying  the  passions  of  conflicting  ambi- 
tious. In  1836  Mr.  Maverick  was  elected  major  of 
San  Antonio.  In  1842  he  was  captured  by  Santa 
Ana's  forces,  aud  confined  with  others  in  the  cas- 
tle of  Poroto,  near  the  city  of  Mexico,  where  he  and 
his  companions  suffered  severe  privations.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Texan  congress  when  the  republic 
was  merges!  into  the  United  Slates  in  1845,  and  en- 
tered the  first  legislntureof  the  Lone  Star  State.  Yet  be 
was  never  anxious  for  office,  assuming  it  solely  from 
a sense  of  duty,  and  although  more  than  ouce  spoken 
of  for  governor,  he  alwaj’sjieremptorily  declined  the 
honor  in  advance,  and  would  not  permit  the  use  of 
his  name.  He  became  a memlier  of  the  secession 
convention  iu  1861,  and  he,  Judge  Deviuo,  and  CoL 
Luckelt  were  apjiointed  a committee  to  seize  and 
transfer  the  forts,  arms,  and  other  lielongings  of  the 
U.  S.  government,  which  service  was  accomplished 
fearlesslj-  and  without  bloodshed.  When  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  Devine  and  Luckctt  were  impris- 
oned, Mr.  Maverick  was  merely  placed  under  arrest, 
respect  being  paid  to  his  advanced  age  and  prompt 
surrender.  During  his  lifetime  Air.  Maverick 
accumulated  an  immense  estate  of  grazing  land 
amounting  to  385,000  acres,  which,  however,  aver- 
aged in  value  at  the  time  of  his  death,  not  more 
than  30  cents  per  acre.  Ilis  life  was  spent  iu 
good  and  honorable  deoils,  his  great  influcuce  lieing 
ever  on  the  side  of  right  and  justice.  He  was  cour- 
teous and  gentle  in  manner,  and  loved  by  all  who 
knew  him.  Ou  Aug.  4, 1836,  Mr.  Maverick  married, 
at  Tuskaloosn.  Ala.,  Mary  Ann  Adams,  a great-grand- 
dnusrhtcr  of  Gen.  Andrew  Lewis  of  Virginia.  Ho 
died  at  San  Antonio,  Sept.  2,  1870. 
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VAN  BUBEN,  Martin,  eighth  president  of 
the  United  States,  and  governor  of  New  York 
(1820-30),  was  horn  at  Kindorliook,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  5, 
1782.  Hia  father  was  a fnrmer  in  moderate  cir- 
cnmstanccs;  his  education  was  acquired  at  l<M‘al 
schools,  and  at  fourteen  he  entered  a lawyer's  office. 
Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1808,  he  removed  to  Hudson 
in  1807,  and  was  surrogate  of  Columbia  county 
1808-1813.  In  1807  he  married  Hannah  Hoes,  who 
died  in  1819.  A Jeffersonian  from  boyhood,  lie  had 
taken  part  in  a convention  at  eighteen,  and  by  1811 
was  a declared  enemy  of  the  IT.  S.  Bank  and  the 
“money  power.”  In  the  state  senate  1812-20,  lie 
supported  Gov.  Tompkins,  and  for  a time  DeWitt 
Clinton,  but  was  mostly  in  opposi- 
tion  to  the  latter.  He  was  attor- 
ney-general 1815-1819.  In  181(1 
lie  removed  to  Albany,  entered 
into  partnership  with  B.  F.  Butler, 
and  became  a regent  of  the  state 
university.  In  1818,  with  Marcy 
and  others,  he  established  the  so- 
called  “Albany  regency,”  which 
for  twenty  years  exercised  a con- 
trolling iniluence  in  the  politics  of 
the  state.  In  1819  lie  brought  or- 
der out  of  local  chaos,  and  showed 
magnanimity  in  promoting  the  elec- 
tion to  the  "U.  S.  senate  of  Hufus 
King,  whose  opposition  to  the  exten- 
sion of  slave  territory  was  more  pro- 
nounced than  VanBuren’s.  Two 
years  later  he  became  King’s  col 
league.  Before  taking  his  scat  he 
bore  a prominent  part  in  the  N.Y. 
constitutional  convention  of  1821,  where  lie  opposed 
the  election  of  judges,  defended  the  supreme  court, 
then  composed  of  his  political  fin's,  and  advocated  a 
property  qualification  for  the  right  of  suffrage,  to  be 
extended  equally  to  negroes.  In  the  U.  8.  senate  he 
was  long  chainnun  of  the  judiciary  committee,  and 
VI.— 28 


a member  of  that  on  finance.  He  voted  to  restrict 
the  admission  of  slaves  into  Florida,  urged  the  abo- 
lition of  imprisonment  for  debt,  supported  W.  II. 
Crawford  for  president,  voted  for  the  tariffs  of  1824 
and  1828,  without  discussing  them,  tried  in  vain  to 
alter  the  constitutional  arrangement  of  the  electoral 
college,  favored  a general  bankrupt  law,  but  op- 
posed the  bill  of  182(1,  anil  aimed  at  the  equal  dis- 
tribution of  internal  improvements.  Throughout  he 
was  a strict  constructionist  and  a defender  of  state 
rights.  Re-elected  in  1827,  he  resigned  the  next 
year  to  become  governor  of  New  York.  In  this  of- 
fice he  suggested  and  urged  the  safety-fund  banking 
system  which  was  adopted  in  1829,  and  vainly  ail- 
vised  what  has  since  been  found  necessary  in 
other  states,  the  holding  of  elections  for  state  officers 
at  a different  time  from  that  for  president  and  rep- 
resentatives. In  1829  President  Jackson,  who 
thought,  with  Marcus  Aurelius,  that  life  can  be  made 
desirable  only  by  s|>ending  it  with  persons  who  sliaro 
one’s  principles,  rewarded  Van  Buren's  zealous  sup- 
port by  making  him  secretary  of  state.  As  such  his 
chief  service  was  the  settlement  of  difficulties  with 
Englnnd  concerning  the  West  India  trade.  In 
June,  1831,  lie  was  wait  as  minister  to  England,  but 
the  senate,  in  the  following  winter,  refused,  by  the 
casting  vote  of  Calhoun,  its  president,  to  confirm  the 
appointment,  alleging  as  a reason  for  this  unusual  ac- 
tion a reflection  on  a previous  administration  in  one 
of  the  late  secretary's  papers.  The  other  party  much 
resented  this  indignity  put  by  the  whigs  upon  tlieit 
second  favorite,  and  Vcrnlaiiok  said  it  would  make 
Van  Buren  president.  He  soon  had  his  revenge  in 
being  nominated  and  elected  vice-president.  Though 
fully  in  sympathy  with  the  measures  of  Jackson’s 
stormy  second  term,  he  wisely  kept  aloof  from  the 
noise  and  dust  of  party’  strife,  and  presided  in  the 
senate  with  exemplary  courtesy,  dignity’  and  fair- 
ness, qualifying  himself  for  the  solitary  step  higher 
which  remained  to  his  ambition.  He  was  elected 
president  in  183G  by  a small  popular  majority  over 
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three  competitors,  but  with  170  out  of  283  electoral 
votes.  His  fortuues  in  the  White  House  were  sadly 
unlike  the  placid  course  of  his  vice-presidential  life. 
The  tlnnncinl  disasters  which  enemies  of  the  lute  ad- 
ministration hnd  been  predicting  as  inevitable  re- 
sults of  its  policy,  and  which  Jackson’s  supporters 
ascribed,  possibly  with  as  much  reason,  to  the  late 
bank  and  its  mismanagement,  now  overwhelmed  the 
country,  and  the  man  in  power  of  course  received 
the  blame.  To  meet  these  difliculties  he  convened 
congress  in  September,  1837,  and  urged  a bankrupt 
law  for  corporations,  the  non-payment  to  the  states 
of  the  last  instalment  of  the  surplus,  and  especially 
his  favorite  and  lusting  idea,  the  independent 
treasury  system;  this  was  twice  defeated  in  the 
house  after  passing  the  senate,  but  became  a law 
June  30,  1840,  to  be  repealed  in  1842,  and  perma- 
nently reinstated  in  1848.  Aside  from  this  main  vic- 
tory, he  carried  the  pre-emption  bill,  settled  some 
troubles  on  the  Canadian  border,  and  endured  with 
outward  calmness  the  dwindling  of  his  popularity 
and  the  virulent  attacks  of  his  enemies.  Calhoun 
said  in  the  senate  that  “justice,  right,  patriotism, 
were  mere  vague  phrases ’’to  this  “practical  politi- 
cian.” And  yet  lie  had  adhered  firmly  to  his  own 
ideas  of  what  was  just  and  patriotic,  and  in  some 
cases  deliberately  injured  his  own  interests  in  so  do- 
ing. Von  Holst  credits  him  with  “courage,  firm- 
ness, and  statesmanlike  insight  ” in  the  matter  of  his 
financial  policy.  The  democrats  hud  no  more  avail- 
able candidate  in  1840,  but  he  was  defeated  by  140,- 
000  popular  majority,  receiving,  of  294  electoral 
votes,  but  00,  representing  seven  states.  Disdaining 
to  resume  the  legal  practice  which  he  had  abandoned 
long  before,  he  retired  to  Lindenwald,  an  estate  near 
his  native  town,  and  became  “ the  sage  of  Kinder- 
hook.”  His  unconcealed  opposition  to  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  diverted  the  nomination  to  Polk  iu 
1844,  and  fitted  him  to  head  the  free-soi)  ticket,  if 
not  to  lead  the  movement  in  1848.  He  was  put  in 
the  field  over  his  refusal  in  advance,  by  a convention 
at  Utica  in  June,  and  another  at  Buffalo  in  August. 
Though  he  carried  no  slate,  he  contributed  to  the  de- 
feat or  Cass  and  polled  over  290.000  volt's,  where  the 
Liberty  party  had  had  but  7,000  in  1840,  and  60,- 
000  iu*1844;  thus  marking  the  entrauce  into  politics, 
as  a not  inconsiderable  factor,  of  principles  which 
twelve  years  later  wore  to  sweep  the  country  and 
overthrow  the  slave-power.  The  ex -president’s  later 
life  was  wholly  uneventful.  He  was  loyal  to  his 
party  and  to  the  Union;  he  gave  no  sign  of  restive- 
ness' under  his  long  exclusion  from  the  scenes  ami 
activities  in  which  he  had  played  a leading  part;  he 
did  not  become  embittered  or  soured,  nordid  lie  “de- 
spair of  the  country."  Except  for  two  years  of  for- 
eign travel,  1853-55,  he  lived  in  dignified  and  appar- 
ently contented,  happy  retirement  at  Lindenwald, 
and  died  there  greatly  honored  and  rcs|>ected  by 
his  neighbors.  Though  a zealous  partisan,  he  had 
no  bitterness  of  temper;  he  was  on  terms  of 
personal  amity  with  Clay,  one  of  his  chief  polit- 
ical foes,  and  Visited  Ashland  iu  the  year  after  his 
withdrawal  from  office.  His  lack  of  enthusiasm  arid 
magnetism,  the  calm  and  uniform  suavity  of  his 
manners,  and  his  astuteness  as  a political  manager, 
especially  in  his  earlier  years,  led  to  his  nickname  of 
“the  fox.”  Hut  it  is  apparent  from  his  career  that 
he  had  convictions  aud  the  courage  of  them,  and  was 
able  ou  occasion  to  sacrifice  preferment  and  popu- 
larity to  the  duties  of  statesmanship.  He  won  high 
rank  as  a lawyer,  was  an  able  and  persuasive,  though 
not  a commanding  speaker,  and  inclined  to  verbosity 
as  a writer.  Beyond  state  papers  and  speeches,  he 
left  nothing  but  an  incomplete  “Inquiry  into  the 
Origin  and  Course  of  Political  Parties,"  published  in 
1807.  His  life,  meagre  as  it  was  in  elements  of  strik- 
ing iutcrest  or  moral  Impressiveness,  has  been  repeat- 


edly handled  by  W.  II.  Holland,  W.  Emmons,  F.  J. 
Grund  (German),  and  D.  Crockett,  in  the  campaign 
of  1836;  M.  Dawson,  1840;  \V.  L.  Mackenzie  and 
others,  1846.  Of  more  value  are  the  sketch  by  W.  A. 
Butler,  1882,  and  the  volumes  by  W.  O.  Stoddard, 
iu  “ Lives  of  the  Presidents,”  and  E.  M.  Shepard,  in 
the  “ American  Statesmen  ” series,  both  1888.  That 
by  George  Bancroft,  published  in  1889,  was  written 
long  before.  None  of  his  predecessors  and  succes- 
sors in  office,  except  Washington  and  Lincoln,  have 
been  more  abundantly  written  about.  He  died  July 
24,  1862. 


VAN  BTJREN,  Angelica,  wife  of  Abraham 
Van  Bureu,  was  born  in  Sumter  District,  S.  C.,  about 
1820,  a daughter  of  Richard 
Singleton,  a prominent  planter. 

She  was  presented  to  President 
Van  Buren  by  her  cousin,  Mrs. 

Madison,  wife  of  President  Mad- 
ison, while  she  was  attending 
school  at  Philadelphia  in  1837. 

This  introduction  led  to  her 
mnrriage  to  the  president’s  son 
Abraham  in  1838,  and  the  fol- 
lowing New  Year’s  Day  she 
made  her  appearance  as  mis- 
tress of  the  White  House.  Her 
youth  and  beauty  made  her  at 
once  popular,  ami  a trip  to  Eng- 
land the  following  summer  and 
the  advantage  of  the  presence  of 
her  uncle,  Andrew  Stevenson; 
at  the  court  of  St.  James  as  U.  S.  , y y ^ 
minister  gave  her  exceptional  ' 
advantages.  She  extended  her 
visits  to  the  continent  and  returned  to  Washington 
in  the  fall,  fully  equipjied  to  resume  her  place  as  the 
first  lady  iu  an  exceptionally  brilliant  society  as- 
sembled at  the  capital  of  the  republic.  Mrs.' Van 
Bureu  retained  her  position  in  society  up  to  the  time 
of  her  death,  which  occurred  in  New  York  city 
Dec.  29,  1878. 

JOHNSON,  Richard  Mentor,  vice-president 
of  the  United  States,  was  bora  at  Bryant’s  Station, 
Ky.,  Oct.  17, 1781.  His  early  education  was  limited. 
He  had  four  years  at  grammar  school  and  finished 
his  education  nl  Transylvania  University.  He  be- 
gan to  practise  law  when  lie  was  only  nineteen  years 
of  a ire.  At  twenty-two  he  entered  into  public'  life. 
At  this  time  he  was  practising 
at  a place  called  Gnat  Cross- 
ings, Ky.  He  was  elected  to  the 
state  legislature  in  1804,  and  af- 
ter serving  two  years  iu  that  jr>- 
sition  was  elected  to  a seat  in  the 
house  of  representatives  as  a re- 
publican. He  was  re-elected  to 
congress,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a few  months,  served 
from  1807  until  1819.  Imme- 
diately after  the  adjournment  of 
congress  in  1812  he  returned 
home  where  he  organized  three 
companies  of  volunteers,  which 
being  combined  with  another, 
he  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  whole,  and  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  the  Maumee  where  he 
killed  an  Indian  chief,  supposed 
to  be  Tecuinseh.  Afterward  the 
question,  “ Who  killed  Tccumseh  1 ’’  passed  into  a 
saying,  and  the  fact  has  never  been  positively  set- 
th-d.  After  the  fall  of  Tccumseh  the  Indians  con- 
tinued a brisk  fire  while  retiring,  but  a regiment 
brought  up  by  Gov.  Shelby  soon  silenced  them, 
while  a part  of  Col.  Johnson's  men  having  finnked 
them,  the  rout  became  general.  At  the  moment 
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when  Johnson's  regiment  ma<lc  their  charge.  Gen. 
Proctor  with  about  fifty  dragoons  lied  from  the 
field.  His  carriage  and  papers  were  taken.  It  is 
said  that  his  (light  was  so  rapid  that  in  twenty-four 
hours  he  found  himself  sixty-five  miles  distant 
from  the  battle-field.  Col.  Johnson  was  carried 
from  the  field  almost  lifeless.  He  passed  through 
incredible  fatigues,  severities  and  privations  during 
ltis  passage  from  Detroit  to  Sandusky  and  from 
thence  to  Kentucky,  being  carried  over  a distance 
of  300  miles,  through  the  wilderness,  in  the  winter, 
suspended  between  two  horses.  lie  remained  about 
two  months  in  Kentucky,  when  he  had  so  far  recov- 
ered from  his  wounds  that  he  was  able  to  repair  to 
Washington  and  resume  his  seat  in  congress.  The 
fame  of  his  exploits  had  preceded  him,  and  at  the 
capital  he  was  received  with  distinguished  testimo- 
nials  of  respect  and  admiration.  On  Ids  way  to  the 
house  he  wns  cheered  by  the  populace,  and  congress 
passed  a joint  resolution  ordering  that  he  should  lie 
presented  with  a suitable  testimonial  for  his  emi- 
nent services.  In  1819,  at  the  close  of  his  con- 
gressional term.  Col.  Johnson  was  elected  to  the  U. 
S.  senate  in  place  of  John  J.  Crittenden,  who  had 
resigmsl.  At  the  end  of  ids  first  senatorial  term  ho 
was  re-elected  and  served  until  March  3, 1829.  From 
this  time  until  1837  be  was  continuously  elected  a 
memlier  of  the  house  of  representatives.  At  the 
election  of  Martin  Van  Buren  to  the  presidency  Col. 
Johnson  was  the  candidate  for  vice-president,  and 
was  chosen  hv  the  senate  to  that  position,  no  choice 
having  boon  made  by  the  electoral  college.  At  the 
end  of  his  term  of  service  lie  returned  home,  hut 
was  afterward  again  sent  to  congress,  mid  was  a 
member  of  that  body  at  the  time  of  his  death.  In 
1814  Col.  Johnson  was  appointed  Indian  commis- 
sioner. He  died  in  Frankfort,  Ky.,  Nov.  19,  1 850. 

FORSYTH,  John,  secretary  of  state,  and  fif- 
teenth governor  of  Georgia  (1827-29),  was  horn  in 
Frederick  county,  Va..  Oct,  22.  1780.  His  father, 
horn  in  Englauu,  was  a revolutionary  soldier,  who 
removed  to  Georgia  in  1784.  John  was  graduated 
from  Princeton  in  1799,  studied  law  under  Mr. 
Noel,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bur  in  Augusta,  Ga., 
in  1802.  He  was  appointed  attorney  general  of  the 
state  in  1808,  elected  representative  to  congress  in 
1813,  lbl.!.  and  1817,  U.  S.  senator  in  1818,  resigning 
in  1819  to  accept  an  appointment  as  U.  S.  minister 
to  Spain.  lu  1823,  while  in  Spain,  he  was  elected 
representative  to  congress,  and  again 
in  1 825;  governor  of  Georgia  in  1827, 
and  U.  S.  senator  in  1829,  in  place  of 
J.  M.  Berrien.  He  was  a delegate  to 
tlieanti-tarilT  convention  at  Milled ge- 
ville,  Ga.,  in  1832.  and  resigned  as 
U.  S.  senator  in  1834  to  he  appointed 
secretary  of  slate  by  President  An- 
drew Jackson.  He  was  reappointed 
by  President  Van  Buren,  and  served 
until  March  3. 1841.  Gov.  Forsyth 
was  a great  lawyer,  orator,  diplo- 
matist and  statesman;  in  fact,  Geor- 
gia lias  had  no  more  brilliant  pub- 
lic man.  During  his  ten  years  as 
congressman,  two  years  as  governor, 
seven  years  as  senator,  four  years 
as  foreign  minister,  and  seven  years 
as  secretary  of  state — thirty  years, 
in  all,  of  consecutive  public  life 
in  the  most  varied  service — lie  handled  the  most 
vital  and  difficult  subjects  of  national  ami  inter- 
national interest  with  a broad  and  profound  states- 
manship. As  attorney  - general  of  Georgia  he 
exhibited  marked  legal  ability,  and  achieved  high 
distinction.  He  was,  in  every  arena,  an  orator  of 
commanding  eloquence.  He  was  handsome,  courtly, 
and  fiucut,  and  had  a musical,  magnetic  voice,  ex- 


tensive knowledge  thoroughly  at  his  command,  a 
lofty  spirit  full  of  sympathy  with  humanity,  and  a 
remarkable  faculty  of  offhand  discussion.  Besides, 
he  wus  a deep  thinker.  In  congress  he  powerfully 
antagonized  the  policy  of  nullification,  and  siipjKirt- 
ed  with  vigor  and  eloquence  Henry  ('lay’s  com- 
promise measures.  He  stood  stancbly  by  the  rights 
of  Georgia,  and  Ids  report  on  the  original  compact 
with  the  United  Stales  to  extinguish  the  Indian  title 
to  territory  in  Georgia  was  h masterful  paper.  He 
championed  President  Jackson  in  the  debate  on  the 
removal  of  deposits  from  the  United  States  Bank. 

As  U.  8.  minister  to  Spain  he  brought  to  a success- 
ful termination  the  negotiations  for  the  cession  of  i 

the  valuable  state  of  Florida  to  the  United  States  by  l 

the  Spanish  government.  As  the  premier  of  two  able 
presidents,  whose  administrations  have  become  not- 
ed. lie  carried  on  some  of  the  most  important  trans- 
actions with  foreign  powers  that  the  government 
has  engaged  in  since  the  war  of  1812,  maintaining 
the  national  honor  uud  interest  with  consummate  , 

tact  and  statesmanship.  The  legislature  of  1841 
passed  appropriate  resolutions  upon  his  death,  and 
one  of  the  finest  counties  of  Georgiu  and  one  of  the 
most  attractive  and  flourishing  towns  of  tiiat  state 
bear  his  distinguished  name.  He  died  iu  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  Oct.  21,  1841. 

WOODBURY,  Devi,  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

(See  Vol.  II.,  p.  471.) 

POINSETT,  Joel  Roberts,  secretary  of  war, 
was  born  in  Charleston,  S.  C\,  March  2,  1779.  He 
came  of  Huguenot  ancestry.  Immediately  after  the 
close  of  the  revolutionary  war  his  parents  took  him 
to  England,  and  there  be  re- 
mained until  1788,  when  the 
family  returned  to  Charleston, 
and  the  hoy  was  sent  to  school 
in  that  city.  In  1793  he  was 
placed  under  the  tuition  of  Dr. 

Timothy  Dwight,  at  Greenfield 
Hill,  Conn,,  where  he  remained 
for  uearly  two  years.  He  was 
then  sent  to  England,  and  was 
at  school  near  London  for  some 
time,  when  he  went  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  studied  medi- 
cine. Ilis  health  failing,  he  wus 
sent  to  Lisbon,  where  he  re- 
mained for  a winter,  and  then 
passed  some  time  in  the  mili- 
tary academy  at  Woolwich, 
studying  mathematics,  fortifi- 
cation and  gunnery.  In  1800 
he  returned  to  Charleston  and 
began  the  study  of  law.  hut  soon 
after  returned  to  Europe,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
a brief  visit  to  the  United  States,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  death  of  his  father,  Mr.  Poinsett  continued  to 
travel  on  the  Continent  and  in  Asia  until  1809.  On 
his  return.  President  Madison  sent  him  to  South 
America  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people  of  that  country,  and  to  establish 
with  them  friendly  relations,  ifo  accomplished  this 
object,  and  was  iu  that  country  during  the  war  of 
1812.  On  his  return  he  was  elected  to  the  South 
Carolina  legislature,  and  was  afterward  a member 
of  congress,  serving  in  1821.  In  1822  ho  was  wait 
to  Mexico  on  a special  mission,  and  in  1820  went  to 
that  country  as  United  States  minister.  He  remain- 
ed in  Mexico  until  1829,  during  which  time  lie 
negotiated  a treaty  of  commerce,  and  displayed  a 
great  <leal  of  personal  courage  while  resisting  what 
amounted  to  actual  persecution  on  account  of  the  in- 
terest which  he  took  in  establishing  Masonic  lodges 
iu  the  city  of  Mexico.  On  his  return  to  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Poinsett  sided  with  President  Jackson  in 
his  opposition  to  the  nullification  measures  of  South 
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Carolina,  in  speeches,  and  published  articles  setting 
forth  hisadherencc  to  thcnational  government.  He 
also  organized  a military  company  of  the  supporters 
of  the  administration  in  Charleston,  which,  by  the 
authorization  of  the  president,  was  supplied  with 
arms  and  ammunition  from  the  government  [stores 
in  the  harbor.  His  talent  ns  a military  leader  had 
been  demonstrated  in  South  America,  when  at  the 
head  of  a force  furnished  him  by  the  republican 
authorities  of  Chili,  he  attacked  the  Spaniards  and 
retook  the  Americau  merchant  vessels  which  had 
been  seized  on  the  rumor  of  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain.  He  was  in  Valparaiso  during  the 
engagement  between  the  Essex,  Phoebe,  and  Cherub, 
and  beiug  prevented  from  embarking  by  the  British 
naval  authorities,  crossed  the  Andies  and  arrived 
home  after  the  declaration  of  peace.  He  held 
the  portfolio  of  secretary  of  war  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Pres.  Van  Buren,  and  did  effi- 
cient work  in  reorganizing  the  ordnance  depart- 
ment of  the  service,  and  strove  earnestly  to  secure 
aid  from  cougress,  for  the  state  militia  organiza- 
tions. Upon  the  expiration  of  his  term  in  this 
office,  he  retired  into  private  life,  although  occasion- 
ally expressing  his  views  upon  current  issues  in  the 
public  press.  He  strongly  opposed  the  Mexican  war. 
Mr.  Poinsett  was  well  known  ns  a clear,  concise,  and 
energetic  public  s|>eaker,  and  one  possessed  of  con- 
siderable magnetism.  He  was  throughout  his  life 
devoted  to  science  and  literary  pursuits,  making 
many  valuable  observations  especially  in  botany,  in 
the  various  foreign  lands  in  which  lie  traveled. 
Ho  made  valuable  collections  of  natural  history 
8|>ecimeus,  which  he  presented  to  scientific  societies 
in  the  cities  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Char- 
leston. The  Poinwttia  pulc/teriiia,  an  indiginous 
Mexican  flower,  was  named  for  him  on  his  introduc- 
ing it  into  the  United  States.  He  founded  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Aria  in  Charleston,  S.  G\,  and 
built  the  museum  of  the  National  Institution.  He 
was  a prominent  Mason  and  a member  of  several 
scientific  and  literary  societies.  He  published  nu- 
merous articles  and  brochures.  His  best-known  lit- 
erary production  is  the  book  “ Notes  on  Mexico,  made 
in  1822,  With  an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Revolution  ” 
(Phila.,  1824).  The  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred 
on  him  by  Columbia  College  in  1825.  He  died  in 
Statcsburg,  8.  C.,  I)cc.  12,  1851. 

DICKERSON,  Mahlon,  secretary  of  the  navy. 
(See  Vol.  V'.,  p.  295.) 

PAULDING,  James  Kirk,  secretary  of  the 
navy.  (See  Vol.  VII.) 

EENDALL,  Amos,  postmaster-general.  (See 
Vol.  V..  p.  29(5.) 

NILES,  John  Milton,  postmaster-general,  was 
born  in  Windsor,  Conn.,  Aug.  20,  1787.  He  received 
only  a fair  education  at  the  common  schools  of  bis 
neighborhood,  but  being  ambitious,  and  determined 
to  rise,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  law,  and 
with  such  success  that  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
although  not  until  he  was  thirty  years  of  age.  He 
then  liegan  to  practice  law,  having  settled  in  Hart- 
ford, but  Anally  finding  that  to  make  his  fortune  in 
that  profession  would  probably  Ik-  a slow  and  very 
laborious  piece  of  work,  he  cast  about  him  for  some- 
thing else  to  do.  and  established  the  Hartford 
“Times.”  He  surrounded  himself  with  capable 
editors  and  business  men.  and  soon  made  the 
"Times”  a ] lower  in  the  New  England  states.  It 
was  a democratic  pa|>er,  and  its  influential  support 
of  Gen.  Jackson  gave  him  many  votes  in  the  eastern 
states.  Sofia  after  his  inauguration,  Gen.  Jackson 
npjiointod  Maj.  B.  II.  Norton,  who  was  the  editor 
of  the  Hartford  "Times,”  postmaster  of  Hartford,  as 
a reward  for  the  service  of  the  paper  during  the  pre- 
ceding campaign.  Against  this,  however,  .Sir.  Niles, 
who  was  the  publisher  of  the  paper,  protested,  and 


oven  went  to  Washington,  armed  with  powerful  cre- 
dentials, and  worked  upon  Gen  Jackson  with  such 
effect  that  the  latter  dismissed  Norton  from  his  po- 
sition, replacing  him  by  Mr.  Niles,  an  act  which 
originated  a term  very  much  used  in  politics  for 
twenty  years  thereafter  of  “ Nortonizing."  To  Nor- 
ton, however,  he  gave  a good  po- 
sition in  the  Boston  custom-house, 
a measure  which  was  entirely  sat- 
isfactory. Mr.  Nib*  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  U.  8.  senate  in  1825,  and 
served  four  years,  and  again  in 
1843,  serving  six  years.  In  1840 
he  was  apj>oiiited  by  President 
Van  Buren  postmaster- general, 
but  only  held  the  position  about 
a year.  In  1851  Mr.  Niles  went 
to  Europe,  and  on  his  return  went 
out  of  politics  and  retired  to  pri- 
vate life,  devoting  himself  main- 
ly to  agriculture  and  horticulture, 
lie  amassed  a considerable  for- 
tune, and  in  his  will  liequcathcd 
$70, 000  in  trust  to  the  city  of  Hart- 
ford, directing  that  the  income 
therefrom  should  be  devoted  to 
the  worthy  poor.  He  had  a fine 
library,  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  Connecticut  His- 
torical 8<ioioty.  Mr.  Niles  published  a number  of 
works,  including  “The  Independent  Whig”  (1816); 
"Gazetteer of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Islam!  ” (Hurt- 
ford,  1819);  "History  of  the  Revolution  in  Mexico 
and  South  America,  with  a View  of  Texns”  (1*29); 
"The  Civil  Officer”  (New  York,  1840).  lie  died  in 
Hartford  May  31,  1856. 

BUTLER,  B.  F.,  attorney-general.  (Sec  Index.) 

GRUNDY,  Felix,  attorney -general,  was  born  in 
Berkeley  county,  Va.,  Sept.  11,  1777.  His  father 
was  an  Englishman,  who  emigrated  to  this  country 
and  for  a time  roved  about,  seeking  a satisfactory 
locality  whereon  to  settle.  When  Felix  was  two 
years  old,  the  family  lived  in  Pennsylvania,  in  Berks 
county,  near  what  is  now  Brownsville,  but  which 
was  at  that  time  a wild  country,  overrun  with 
Indians.  They  lived  there  only  a year,  when  they 
removed  to  Kentucky,  and  there  suffered  greatly 
from  Indian  attacks.  Three  of 
Mr.  Grundy's  sons,  of  whom  there 
were  seven,  Felix  being  t he  young- 
est, were  killed  bv  the  savages.  Of 
course,  under  tfie  conditions  of 
frontier  life,  it  was  impossible  to 
receive  even  the  most  meagre  ed- 
ucation, excepting  at  the  family 
fireside.  It  is  said  that  the  young 
Gruudys  obtained  their  instruc- 
tion from  the  mother,  who  ap- 
]H-ars  to  have  been  a woman  of 
ability,  and  very  earnest  in  the 
discharge  of  her  duties.  After  a 
time  Felix  was  sent  toan  academy, 
and  having  been  well  grounded  in 
the  English  branches,  and  a little 
in  the  classics,  he  determined  to 
study  law.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar, and  in  1799,wheu  he  was  twen- 
ty-two years  of  age,  was  elected  a 
memlier  of  the  Kentucky  constitutional  convention, 
and  immediately  after  to  the  state  legislature,  in 
which  body  he  continued  until  1806.  lu  the  latter 
year  he  was  appointed  a judge  of  the  supreme  court 
of  the  state,  and  in  1807  was  chief  justice.  In  the 
winter  of  that  year  he  resigned  his  position  and 
went  to  Nashville,  Tcnn.,  where  he  settled,  and 
began  to  practice  law.  He  was  especially  successful 
in  criminal  cases,  and  Siam  gained  an  influential 
position.  He  was  a democrat  in  politics,  and  in  1811 
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was  elected  by  that  party  a member  of  congress,  and 
re -elected  two  years  Inter:  He  resigned  in  1814, 
and  continued  to  practice  law  during  the  war  period 
aud  until  1819,  when  he  became  a memlter  of  the 
legislature  of  Tennessee,  and  the  following  year  one 
oi  the  commissioners  appointed  to  settle  the  Ken- 
tucky boundary  line  dispute.  In  1829  he  tilled  out 
the  unexpired  term  of  John  H.  Eaton,  in  the  U.  8. 
sennte.  the  latter  having  been  appointed  secretary  of 
war.  He  was  personally  favored  by  Mr.  Jackson 
in  1882,  when  he  was  up  for  the  election  for  the  sen- 
ate, and  was  successful.  In  1888  31  r.  Grundy  was 
appointed  by  President  Van  Burcn  attorney-general, 
aud  served  in  that  office  about  a year,  when  he  re- 
signed, and  again  entered  the  senate.  Mr.  Grundy 
was  a " tarm-for-revenue " man,  and  opposed  to 
so-called  protection.  Personally,  Felix  Grundy  was 
greatly  admired,  being  a man  of  tine  personal  ap- 
pearance, of  a social  aud  agreeable  dis|>osition,  and 
an  able  and  eloquent  orator.  His  most  tinished  ora- 
tion was  that  delivered  on  the  deaths  of  Jefferson 
ami  Adams.  He  was  extremely  popular,  and  the 
legal  literature  of  the  southwest  is  tilled  with  anec- 
dotes about  him.  His  last  political  act  was  to 
apeak  In  Tennessee  In  favor  of  Van  Buren  against 
Harrison.  He  died  in  Nashville,  Tcnu.,  Dec.  19, 
1840. 

GILPIN,  Henry  Dilwood,  attorney-general, 
was  born  in  Lancaster,  Eng.,  Apr.  14,  1801.  He 
descended  from  an  English  family,  settled  in  Kent- 
more,  Westmoreland  Co.,  his  ancestors  having  emi- 
grated to  this  country  in  1696,  and  settled  on  the 
borders  of  Chester  and  Delaware  counties,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Brandywine,  The  Gilpins  were  all 
Quakers.  Joshua  Gilpin  visited  Europe,  where  he 
spent  seven  years  traveling  on  the  continent,  and  de- 
voting himself  jMirticularly  to  botany.  In  1800  he 
married  3Iary  Dilwood,  the  daughter  of  a banker  at 
Lancaster,  and  remained  there  until  shortly  after 
the  birth  of  his  son,  Henry  D.,  when  he  returned  to 
tiie  United  States.  The  family  remained  in  this 
country  until  1811,  when  they  returned  to  England, 
and  young  Henry  was  for  four  years  in  a private 
school  in  that  country.  In  1816  the  family  dually 
settled  pemmucntly  in  Philadelphia,  ami  Henry 
was  sent  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  lie  took 
the  academic  course,  studied  law,  and  after  a jieriod 
in  the  otlice  of  Joseph  R.  Ingersoll,  was  admitted  to 
practice  at  the  bar  in  1822.  In  the  meantime  he  lmd 
occupied  the  position  of  secretary  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  Delaware  Canal  Co.,  which  owed  its  existence 
to  the  suggestion  of  hisgrandfather.  Henry’s  great 
ability  as  a lawyer  grew  to  lie  recognized',  and  in 
1880  his  successful  management  of  an  important  in- 
ternational case  gave  him  a wide  reputation.  This 


case  involved  the  official  standing  of  two  Portuguese 
ministers,  each  of  whom  had  been  duly  accredited 
to  this  country  by  one  of  the  two  condicting  govern- 
ments of  Portugal.  Mr.  Gilpin’s  sagacity  and  judg- 
ment in  this  matter  secured  i or  him  the  iiigh  regard 
of  President  Andrew  Jackson,  and  the  couddence  of 
the  supreme  court.  In  1832  lie  was  appointed  to 
succeed  Mr.  Dallas  as  U.  S.  district  attorney  at  Phil- 


adelphia, a position  which  he  held  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  concerned  during  the  next  dve  years.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  one  of  the  government  directors  • 
of  the  U.  S.  Bank,  and  gave  great  assistance  to  Pres- 
ident Jackson  in  his  efforts  to  suppress  that  monop- 
oly. His  attitude  toward  the  bank,  however,  and  his 
strong  democratic  principles  interfered  with  Mr. 
Gilpin’s  advancement,  as,  when  the  president  ap- 
pointed him  governor  of  the  territory  of  Michigan, 
the  senate  refused  to  confirm  the  appointment.  In 
1887  President  Van  Buren  appointed  3Ir.  Gilpin 
solicitor  of  the  treasury,  and  on  Jan.  10,  1840,  he 
was  appointed  attomey-geueral  of  the  United  States, 
having  reached  that  elevated  position  while  still  un- 
der forty  years  of  age.  As  the  chief  prosecuting  of- 
ficer of  the  United  States  government  3Ir.  Gilpin 
was  noted  for  the  distinguished  jniwer  and  ability 
which  he  showed  in  handling  the  gravest  and  most 
important  eases.  Mr.  Gilpin  retired  from  political 
life  at  the  close  of  President  Van  Buren ‘s  term  of 
office.  He  had  acquired  a competency  through  the 
successful  practice  of  his  profession,  and  he  now  de- 
termined to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the 
interests  of  literature  ami  art,  and  to  such  social  de- 
mands as  might  be  made  upon  hint.  He  had  al- 
ready given  evidence  of  special  literary  taste  and 
capacity,  having  from  1826  to  1832  edited  the  “ At- 
lantic Souvenir,  which  was  the  first  of  a long  series 
of  literary  and  art  volumes  pub- 
lished yearly,  and  commonly 
called  “ Annuals.”  He  also  pum 
lished  in  1826  his  “ Biography  of 
the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,”  of  which  a new 
edition  was  speedily  called  for. 

He  contributed  freely  to  the 
” American  Quarterly  Review,” 
the  “ Democratic  Review;”  and 
tiio  “North  American  Review.” 

He  edited  and  suj>erintended  the 
nublication  of  the  “ Madison 
Papers,”  which  were  published 
in  three  volumes,  octavo, in  1840, 
under  the  auspices  of  congress. 

Mr.  Gilpin  also  edited  or  pre- 
pared “Opinions  of  the  At- 
tomcys-Gcneml  of  the  United 
States”  (1841);  “A  Northern 
Tour,  being  a Guide  to  Sara- 
toga, Lake  George,  etc.”  (1825);  “Autobiography  of 
Walter  Scott,  compiled  from  Pnssagcs  in  His  Writ- 
ings” (1831);  a translation  of  Chaptal’s  “Essays  on 
Import  Duties  aud  Prohibitions”  (1841);  “ Life  of 
Martin  Van  Buren  ” (1844);  besides  a large  number 
of  published  addresses,  s|>ceelics,  and  reviews.  He 
also  published  “ Reports  of  Cases  in  the  U.  S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania, 
1828-36”  (Philadelphia,  1837).  During  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  Mr.  Gilpin  made  an  extensive  tour 
through  Great  Britain  aud  the  continent  of  Euro|>e, 
Egypt,  and  the  East,  and  while  abroad  received 
distinguished  attentions  from  the  most  eminent 
scholars  and  public  men.  Mr.  Gilpin  was  for  a 
considerable  time  director  aud  afterward  president 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  direc- 
tor and  vice-president  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania,  trustee  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania from  1852  to  1858,  and  a director  of  Girard 
College  from  1856  to  1858.  At  his  death  he  be- 
queathed to  the  Chicago  Historical  Society  the  sum 
of  $57,000,  and  gave  liis  large  and  valuable  library 
to  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  accom- 
panied by  a gift  of  money  sufficient  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a building  in  which  to  preserve  the  collec- 
tion. Mr.  Gilpin  married,  in  1835,  Eliz.a  Johnston, 
widow  of  J.  S.  Johnstou,  U.  S.  senator  from  Loui- 
siana. Mr.  Gilpin  died  in  Philadelphia  Jan.  9,  1860. 
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LTTNT,  George,  author,  was  born  in  Ncwbury- 
port,  Mass.,  Dec.  81,  1803.  His  father  was  a well- 
to-do  merchant,  who  gave  him  every  advantage,  and 
he  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  182-1  with  high 
honors,  lie  studied  law  in  his  native  town,  being 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1831,  and  in  1848  pursued  his 
profession  in  Boston.  He  was  prominent  in  local 
politics,  and  was  elected  representative  nnd  subse- 
quently senator  to  the  Massachusetts  legislature. 
He  was  prominent  in  the  convention  that  nominated 
Taylor  to  the  presidency,  and 
under  his  administration  was  ap- 
pointed U.  S.  district  attorney, 
which  position  he  held  through 
the  administration  of  Fillmore. 
He  devoted  much  of  his  time 
to  literature,  and,  after  resum- 
ing the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, for  n while  became  edi- 
tor in  association  with  George 
S.  Hillard  of  the  Boston  “ Cour- 
ier.” In  1839  he  published  a 
volume  of  “Poems."  followed 
in  1840  by  “The  Age  of  Gold, 
and  Other  Poems,  nnd  in 
1854  by  “ Lyric  Poems,  Son 
nets,  and  Miscellanies."  He  was 
also  author  of  a novel,  entitled, 
“ Enstford  ; or,  Household  Sket- 
ches.” His  practice  was  in  the 
state  courts,  and  he  was  counsel  before  congressional 
committees  in  the  adjustment  of  French  claims.  In 
his  later  years  he  reudered  efficient  service  in  secur- 
ing appropriations  for  the  construction  of  harbors  of 
refuge,  notably  at  Scituale.  He  was  eminent  as  a 

fwbfic  speaker,  and  delivered  many  orations  In  the 
merest  of  the  Whig  party,  to  which  he  belonged  in 
early  life.  Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  Whig  party 
he  became  a Democrat.  Besides  orations  and  un- 
dresses, he  published  : “ Three  Eras  of  New  Eng- 
land ; ” “ Radicalism  In  Religion  ; " “ The  Union, 
a Poem;”  “The  Origin  of  the  Late  War;”  and 
“Old  England  Traits."  He  died  in  Boston,  May  17, 
1885. 


CLARK,  Nathaniel  George,  clergyman,  was 
born  at  Calais,  Vt  .Jan.  18,  1825.  His  academic  ed- 
ucation was  received  in  Montpelier,  Vt.,  and  be  was 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Vermont,  in  the  class 
of  1845.  After  graduation  lie  taught  in  academies 
at  Keene,  N.  H.,  and  at  Montpelier  until  1848,  when 
he  entered  Upon  a course  of  theological  study  at 
Andover.  Being  graduated  in  1852  he  went  abroad 
and  spent  nearly  a year  at  Halle,  and  a short  time  at 
Berlin,  returned  in  the  Spring  of  1853  to  accept  the 
professorship  of  Latin  and  English  literature  in  the 
University  of  Vermont,  which  position  he  held  for 
ten  years.  In  1863  he  accepted  the  chair  of  English 
literature,  rhotoric,  and  logic  in  Union  College,  and 
in  1865  was  elected  a secretary  of  the  American  board 
of  commissioners  for  foreign  missions,  with  a view 
to  his  succeeding  the  Rev.  Rufus  Anderson  its  secre- 
tary in  the  foreign  department,  which  position  he  has 
held  to  the  present  date.  He  was  given  the  degree 
of  D.D.  by  Union  College  in  1867,  and  of  LL.l).  by  the 
University  of  Vermont  in  1875.  In  connection  with 
his  duties  as  secretary  of  the  board  of  foreign  mis- 
sions, lie  has  served  as  trustee  of  general  institutions 
in  this  country  as  well  as  abroad;  of  Mi.  Holyoke 
Seminary,  Wellesley  College,  and  the  Mission  Col- 
leges at  Harpoot  and  Aintab  in  Turkey,  and  Jaffan 
in  Ceylon.  His  attention,  however,  1ms  been  almost 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  care  of  the  mission  fields 
of  the  American  hoard,  but  in  addition  to  the  general 
supervision  of  evangelistic  work,  his  efforts  have  been 
directed  to  the  development  of  woman’s  work,  to 
self-supporting  institutions  in  native  communities, 
and  to  the  establishment  of  higher  institutions  in  mis- 


sionary fields,  with  a view  to  an  able  and  efficient  na- 
tive university.  He  lias  published  several  essays  on 
tliesubjectof  missions,  and  also  a work  entitled  “The 
Elements  of  the  English  Language.  ” 

ASHE,  John,  soldier,  was  born  in  Grovely, 
N.  C.,  in  1720.  lie  was  for  several  years  a member 
of  the  colonial  assembly,  and  its  speaker  from  1762- 
OS.  He  was  the  first  to  propose  a general  provincial 
assembly  ; a suggestion  which  subsequently  took 
form  iu  the  colonial  cougress.  When  the  stamp  act 
was  passed  in  1765,  he  was  strongly  opposed  to  it, 
nnd  was  one  of  an  armed  force  that  compelled  the 
resignation  of  the  stamp  master.  He  was  zealous  in 
the  cause  of  the  colonies  from  the  first  of  their  strug- 
gle for  independence,  and,  in  1775,  recruited  at  his 
own  expense  500  men,  with  whom  be  attacked  and 
destroyed  Fort  Johnson.  For  this  act  he  was  pul>- 
Ifcly  denounced  ns  a rebel.  In  1778  he  was  appointed 
brigadier-general,  and  served  under  Gen.  Lincoln. 
In  the  following  year  he  was  given  a separate  com- 
mand, and  ordered  to  drive  the  British  from  Au- 
gusta, but  was  surprised  and  defeated  bv  the  enemy 
under  Gen.  Provost,  at  Brier  Creek,  March  4th, 
when  he  retreated  to  Wilmington.  When  Wilming- 
ton was  captured  by  the  British  in  1781,  Gen.  Aslie 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  bis  death  is  said  to  have 
been  hastened  by  the  cruel  treatment  he  received. 
He  died  Oct.  24,  1781.  from  small  pox  contracted 
while  in  prison.  Asheville,  and  Ashe  county,  in 
North  Carolina,  were  named  in  his  honor. 

WELLS,  Horace,  one  of  the  discoverers  of  an- 
ft-sthesia,  was  born  iu  Hartford,  Windsor  co.,  Vt., 
Jan.  21,  1815.  He  began  the  study  of  dentistry  at 
Boston  iu  1834,  and  its  practice  at  Hartford,  Conn., 
in  1836.  Desirous  to  render  the  extraction  of  teeth 
painless.hccxpressed,  in  1840,  the  idea  that  this  might 
lie  done  by  the  aid  of  nitrous  oxide  gas.  Oil  Dec.  10. 
1844,  he  attended  a lecturo  hv  Dr.  G.  Q.  Colton,  on 
“ laughing  gas,"  and  observed  that  a man  who  bad 
inhaled  the  gas  was  unconscious  of  pain.  On  the 
next  day  lie  tested  its  efficacy  in  his  own  person,  and 
exclaimed,  “ A new  era  iu  tooth-pnlling  ! ’’  From 
that  day  he  used  the  gas  iu  his  practice.  “It  had  been 
discovered  by  Priestly  in  1790,  ami  Sir  H.  Davy’s 
belief  tiiat  it  could  be  used  in  surgical  operations 
was  published  in  Ills  “ Researches’’  in  1800;  but  no 
one  was  enterprising  enough  to 
put  it  to  the  test  until  Wells,  early 
in  1845.  went  to  Boston  and  at- 
tempted a demonstration  before 
Dr.  J.  C.  Warren’s  clnss.  Un- 
nerved by  the  responsibility  lie  had 
assumed,  be  removed  the  gas  too 
soon,  and  was  hooted  from  the  room 
as  an  imposter.  Grief  and  shame 
brought  on  a long  illness,  and  this 
failure  not  only  postponed  for 
mouths  the  greatest  alleviation  of 
human  sufferings  ever  brought 
about  bv  science,  but  transferred 
the  chief  honor  as  an  anaesthetic 
to  sulphuric  ether.  Its  properties 
had  long  been  turned  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  students  in  New'  England 
and  the  South.  Dr.  Crawford  W. 

Long  of  Georgia  applied  it  iu  surgi- 
cal cases  in  1842,  but  made  no  claim  to  the  discovery 
until  others  were  in  the  field.  Dr.  Maey,  of  Hart- 
ford, a friend  of  Wells,  used  it  in  a successful  opera- 
tion in  January,  1845;  but  its  importance  was  first 
realized,  and  the  credit  of  its  introduction  gained,  by 
Dr.  W.  T.  G.  Morton,  who  bad  lieen  a pupil  and 
partner  of  Wells  in  1841^43.  He  gained  from  Wells 
in  1845  the  belief  in  nitrous  oxide  gas,  but  was  jier- 
snarled  by  I)r.  0.  T.  Jackson  to  use  ether  instead, 
and  applied  it  Oct.  16th  and  17th,  1846,  in  bothden- 
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tal  and  surgical  operations,  “ Letheon  ” was  pat- 
ented ten  days  later,  and  a quarrel  with  Jackson  en- 
sued, each  claiming  from  the  French  Institute  the 
honors  of  the  discovery.  Poor  Wells,  anxious  for 
his  share,  went  to  Paris  in  December,  1846,  and  ob- 
tained some  recognition  from  the  Medical  Society 
there.  Returning  iu  March,  1847,  he  published  a 
“ History  ” of  the  discovery,  made  some  experiments 
with  chloroform  (the  similar  uses  of  which  had  been 
announced  by  Flo  resens  in  January,  1847,  and  were 
applied  by  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson  ten  mouths  later),  and 
went  to  New  York  to  push  his  claim;  but  his  mind 
was  unhinged  by  his  troubles  and  by  arrest  on  a 
disgraceful  charge,  and  lie  died  by  his  own  hand. 
Truman  Smith  defended  his  cause  in  the  U.  S.  sen- 
ate in  1858,  and  in  '*  An  Examination,’'  1859,  and 
“ An  Inquiry,”  1807.  He  died  Jan.  24,  1848.  His 
statue  stands  in  Bushuell  Park,  Hartford. 

K.INNE,  Aaron,  clergyman,  was  born  in  Nor- 
wich, Conn.,  Sept.  24.  1744.  He  was  graduated 
at  Yale  College  in  1765,  and  ordained  in  October, 
1770.  Soon  after  his  ordination  he  accompanied 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Kirkland  as  a missionary  to  the 
Onekla  Indians.  After  this  be  took  charge  of  a 
congregation  on  Long  Island.  He  was  made  bishop 
of  his  people  at  Groton,  Conn.,  Oct.  19,  1769,  where 
he  remained  until  1798.  lie  was  chaplain  at  Fort 
Griswold  during  the  massacre  of  Sept.  6, 1781,  when 
Col.  Ledyard  was  killed,  and  the  fort  taken  by  the 
British  led  by  Benedict  Arnold.  From  Groton.  Mr. 
Kitiuc  went  to  Winated,  Conn.,  and  in  1804  he 
removed  to  Egiemonl.  Mass.,  in  both  places  being 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  churches.  He  after- 
wards went  to  Alford  where,  while  having  charge 
of  the  church,  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature  and 
served  two  terms.  Iu  1775  he  was  priuci|>al  of  the 
Morris  School  at  Lebanon,  an  institution  which  led 
to  the  later  organization  of  the  college  now  at  Han- 
over, N.  II. , and  under  the  trusteeship  of  Dartmouth 
College.  Mr.  Kinno  published  the  following  theo- 
logical works:  “The Sunship  of  Christ,”  “A  Display 
of  Scripture  Prophecies”  (1813);  “Explanation  of 
the  Types,  Prophecies,  Revelation,  etc.”  (1814);  and 
an  “Essay  on  the  New  Heaven  und  Earth”  (1821), 
He  died  in  Tallmadge.  ().,  July  9,  1824. 

GORRINGE,  Henry  Honeychurch,navnl  offi- 
cer, was  born  in  Barbadocs,  W.  L,  Aug.  11, 1841,  son 
of  an  English  clergyman  of  the  established  church. 
Hecatne  to  the  United  States  at  an  early  age,  and  en- 
tered the  merchant  marine  ser- 
vice. At  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war  he  enlisted  in  thefna- 
tional  service  as  a common  sail- 
or, July  13,  1802,  and  by  1865 
had  risen,  through  successive 
promotions,  to  the  rank  of  acting- 
volunteer  licutcnuut.  On  Dec. 
18,  1868,  he  became  lieutenant- 
commander,  and  from  1869  to 
1871  was  in  charge  of  the  sloop 
Portsmouth,  of  the  South  At- 
lantic squadron.  He  was  em- 
ployed iu  the  hydrograpic  office 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  from  1872 
until  1876,  when  he  was  sent  with 
the  Gettysburg  on  special  ser- 
vice in  the  Mediterranean.  While 
here,  he  contributed  a num- 
ber of  letters  to  the  New  York 
“Nation."  Com.  Gorringe’s  chief  claim  to  public- 
notice  was  his  connection  with  the  transportation 
and  erection  of  the  Egyptian  ola-lisk,  presented  to 
the  United  States  by  the  Khedive  Ismail  in  1879.  He 
began  these  operations  on  Oct.  16th  at  Alexandria, 
where,  with  the  assistance  of  UK)  Arabs,  he  had  by 
Nov.  6th  removed  1,730  cubic  yards  of  earth  from 
around  tho  obelisk's  pedestal.  He  next  invented  a 


simple  machinery  by  which  the  monolith  was  re- 
moved from  its  pedestal,  and  placed  in  a horizontal 
position,  Dec.  6,  1879.  The  mechanism  by  which  tho 
obelisk  was  coniined  in  the  Dessony,  the  iron  steamer 
purchased  from  the  Egyptiau  government,  into  which 
tiie  obelisk  had  been  introduced  by  means  of  a bole 
in  one  side  of  the  hold,  was  also  the  origiual  device 
of  Com.  Gorringe.  The  olndisk  arrived  iu  New  York, 
July  25,  1880.  By  means  of  iron  tracks  and 
cannon  halls,  it  wns  conveyed  from  the  North  /*. 
river  to  Central  Park,  where,  on  Jan.  22.  1881, 
it  was  erected  on  the  same  pedestal  on  which  it 
had  rested  in  Egypt.  The  height  of  the  shaft  - 
is  sixty-nine  feet.  It  was  erected  by  Tholmcs  f? 
III.  at  Heliopolis  about  1600  B.C.,  and  removed  k-*' 
to  Alexandria  iu  22  u.c.  The  total  expense  - 
of  its  rcmovul  to  New  York  and  erection  ' 1 
Central  Park  was  $103,732,  paid  by  Will 
II.  Vanderbilt.  Subsequently  Com.’  Gorri 
published  a “ History  of  Egyptiau  Obeiisl 
He  also  criticised  the  existing  state  of 
naval  affairs  with  such  freedom  that  lie 
was  called  to  account  by  the  department, 
upon  which  he  tendered  his  resignation, 
which  was  accepted.  For  some  time  after 
he  was  engaged  iu  the  formation  and  sup- 
port of  the  American  Ship-Building  Co., 
an  enterprise  which,  through  want  of  cap- 
ital, eventually  failed.  Some  months  be- 
fore his  dentil  ho  received  a severe  injury 
by  jumping  from  a railroad  train.  He 
died  in  New  York,  July  7,  1885.  He 
is  buried  at  Sparkill,  on  the  Hudson, 

N.  Y.,  his  monument  being  an  exact 
copy,  on  a smaller  scale,  of  the  olielisk 
that  lie  so  successfully  transported  from  Egypt. 

MILES,  George  Henry,  poet  and  author,  wns 
born  iu  Baltimore,  Md.,  July  31,  1824.  At  the  age 
of  nine  lie  wns  sent  to  Mount  St.  Mary's  College, 
Enunittsburg,  and  was  graduated  there  in  1842. 
Ho  studied  law  in  the  office  of  J.  H.  B Lairobe,  and 
subsequently  practiced  that  profession  in  Baltimore, 
but  without  developing  any  great  liking  for  it.  He 
was  passionately  fond  of  literature  and  poetry,  and 
as  n boy  lie  wrote  verses  of  considerable  merit.  At 
the  age  of  twenty  be  competed  for  a prize  of  $1,000, 
offered  by  Edwfn  Forrest  for  a tragedy,  producing 
his  play  of  “Mohammed,”  which  was  accepted. 
From  this  early  success  he  decided  to  give  up  his 
law  practice,  and  commenced  to  write  plays  for  the 
leading  actors  of  the  day.  His  tragedy  “ De  Soto," 
written  for  the  actor,  J.’E.  Murdock,  and  also  a com- 
edy entitled  “Mary’s  Birthday,"  were  successfully 
produced  in  New  York  city.  Besides  these  be  wrote 
“The  Seven  Sisters,”  “ Senor  Vaiicntc,”  and  tho 
dramatization  of  Holmes’s  “ Elsie  Venner,”  which, 
however,  were  not  so  successful.  He  wrote,  mean- 
while, many  stories,  which  were  generally  Catholic 
in  tone  and  principle;  the  first  one,  “ The  Truce  of 
God:  A Talc  of  the  Eleventh  Century,”  was  pub- 
lished serially  iu  the  “ United  States  Catholic  maga- 
zine.” “ The  Governess”  appeared  shortly  after 
wards,  and  another  story,  “ Loretto,"wona$S0  prize 
offered  by  the  ••  Catholic  Mirror.”  In  1851  Mr. 
Miles  was  sent  to  Spain  by  Pres.  Fillmore  on  official 
business.  In  1864  hengniu  visited  Europe,  and  upon 
his  return  wrote  a series  of  sketches,  “ Glimpses  of 
Tuscany,”  and  “Christine:  a Troubador’s  Song,” 
which  was  afterwards  published  in  a book  of  poems 
In  I860.  In  1859  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
English  literature  in  Mount  St.  Mary’s  College,  and 
removed  from  Baltimore  to  Thornbrook.  a cottage 
near  Einmittsburg,  where  be  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  Among  his  other  publications  may  be 
mentioned:  “Discourse  in  Commemoration  of  the 
Landing  of  tho  Pilgrims  of  Maryland  *’  (1847); 
“ Christinas  Poems  "(I860);  and  “ Abou  Hassan,  the 
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Wng,  ortho  Sleeper  Awakened  ” (1868).  In  1870  he 

fiublishcd  a paper  on  "Hamlet,"  in  the  "Southern 
ieview,”  ana  afterwards  in  pamphlet  form,  which 
won  for  its  author  an  extended  notice  among  the 
English  critics.  In  February,  1859,  he  married 
Adeline  Tiers  of  New  York.  After  a short  illness, 
he  died  at  his  home  at  Emmiltsburg.  July.  26.  1872, 
and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Mary’s 
College. 

CLARK,  Alvan,  optician,  was  horn  in  Ashficld, 
Mass.,  March  8, 1804.  Ilis  father,  A brum  Clark,  was 
a well-to-do  farmer,  who  gave  his  son  more  than  or- 
dinary educational  advantages.  After  completing  his 
education,  he  went  to  Lowell,  where  he  studied 
engraving,  and  became  nn  engraver  of  blocks  used 
in  printing  calico,  lie  followed 
this  occupation  for  nine  years,  when 
he  removed  to  Boston,  and  opened 
a studio  for  portrait-painting.  He 
painted  a portrait  of  Webster,  and 
achieved  a wide  reputation  and  a 
large  success.  As  a youth  he 
liau  always  been  interested  in 
mathematics,  amusing  himself  in 
working  out  intricate  problems, 
and  when,  in  1844.  a neighboring 
optician  came  to  him  for  advice, 
ns  to  the  best  method  of  obtaining 
a proper  curve  in  making  u lens, 
he  worked  out  the  problem,  ami 
became  so  much  interested  in  this 
line  of  work,  that  lie  gave  it  his  at- 
tention, and  eventually  became  a 
manufacturer  of  telescopes.  He 
turned  the  energies  of  his  mind 
to  the  perfecting  of  the  lenses,  and  was  the  first  |>er- 
son  in  the  United  States  to  overcome  the  difficulties 
of  the  achromatic  lens,  and  achieved  such  skill  that 
the  most  important  telescopes  of  modern  times  have 
been  made  at  his  factory  at  Cambridgcport,  Mass. 
Many  of  the  glasses  for  European  telescopes  were  also 
sent  to  him  to  be  ground.  The  firm  would  not  seek 
orders,  nor  issue  a price-list,  nor  exhibit  their  instru- 
ments, yet  they  received  and  executed  orders  for 
four  telescopes,  each  of  which  at  the  time  was  the 
largest  instrument  then  known.  Tin*  first,  an  18-inch 
object  glass,  was  ordered  for  the  University  of  Mis- 
sissippi in  I860,  but  eventual ly  went  to  Chicago;  the 
second  was  for  the  naval  observatory  at  Washing- 
ton, in  1870;  the  third  was  a 80-inch  glass  for  the 
Pulkova  observatory  in  Hussin,  in  1870;  the  fourth 
was  a 30  inch  glass  for  the  Lick  observatory  in  Cal- 
ifornia, in  1886,  which  cost  $50,000,  unmounted. 
Dom  Pedro,  the  emperor  of  Brazil,  when  visiting 
the  United  States  in  1876,  said  there  were  three  jier- 
sons  in  Cambridge  he  wished  to  see,  Longfellow, 
Agassiz,  and  Alvan  ('lark.  Mr.  Clark  made  nu- 
merous inventions  for  the  improvement  of  telescopes, 
notably  the  double  eye-pioco  for  measuring  small 
celestial  arcs.  He  also  became  an  oxjiert  astrono- 
mer. and  made  many  discoveries  which  have  been 
enumerated  in  the  " Proceedings  of  the  Iioyal  As- 
tronomical Society."  In  1803  he  received  the  La 
Lande  prize  of  the  French  Academy  for  his  valu- 
able discoveries.  The  degree  of  A.M.  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  Amherst.  Chicago,  Princeton,  and 
Harvard.  lie  associated  with  him  his  sous,  who 
have  continued  the  businesi  even  with  greater  suc- 
cess and  reputation.  Mr.  Clark  died  in  Cambridge, 
Aug.  19.  1887. 

LE  VERT,  Octavia  Walton,  author,  was  born 
in  Bellevue,  near  Augusta,  Ga.,  in  1810.  Her  grand- 
father, George  Walton,  was  one  of  the  signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Iude])endence.  Her  father  was 
his  second  son,  who  married  Sally  Mingc  Walker  of 
Georgia,  and  removed  to  Pensacola  in  1821,  where  he 
became  territorial  secretary  under  Gen.  Jackson,  and 


upon  his  retirement  was  for  a time  acting-governor- 
Octavia  was  much  in  the  society  of  the  officers  of  the 
war-ships  which  rendezvoused  at  this  point,  thus 
acquiring  an  ease  of  manner  remarkuble  in  one  so 
young.  Her  mother  and  grandmother,  both  women 
of  intellect  and  culture,  vied  with  each  other  in  de- 
veloping her  early  life,  and  at  twelve  she  could  con- 
verse in  three  languages,  and  was  often  taken  to  her 
father's  office  to  interpret  his  foreign  despatches.  She 
never  wus  a pupil  in  any  school,  but  was  taught  by 
an  old  Scotch  teacher,  who  was  a fine  classical  scholar 
and  linguist,  under  whose  tutelage  she  acquired 
Greek  uud  Latin,  and  liecante  proficient  in  French, 
Italian,  nud  Spanish.  When  the  new  capital  was  es- 
tablished, the  selection  of  a name  was  given  to  her, 
and  she  named  it  Tallahassee,  a Seminole  word 
meaning  "beautiful land,”  which  made hera favorite 
with  the  old  Indian  chief,  who  called  her  "the  white 
dove  of  peace.”  Lafayette,  when  visiting  the  South, 
wished  to  meet  her  grandmother,  but  she  was  ob- 
liged by  old  age  and  infirmities  to  decline  the  inter- 
view, aud  sent  Octavia  to  represent  her.  When  La- 
fayette saw  the  child,  lie  hurst  into  tears  and  caught 
her  to  his  breast,  exclaiming : " The  living  image  of 
my  brave  aud  noble  friend.”  He  held  her  on  his 
knee,  listening,  delighted  aud  s|>ellbound.  to  her 
fluent  use  of  bis  native  tongue,  and  when  she  retired 
blessed  her  nnd  said  : "A  truly  wonderful  child  ! She 
has  been  conversing,  with  intelligence  and  tact,  in 
the  purest  French.  I predict  for  her  a brilliant 
career.”  In  1833-34  she  made  a tour  of  the  United 
States,  having  tin;  entree  to  the  most  selectcircles  of 
t he  large  cities,  and  everywhere  was  the  reigning  belle. 
Journeying  by  stage  coach,  she  met  a strange  gentle- 
mnn,  who  became  greatly  interested  in  her  conversa- 
tion. Good  breeding  forbade  that  they  should  ask 
each  other's  name,  but  he  joined  in  telling  anecdotes, 
ami  described  a bull-fight  in  Sjiain,  when  Octavia 
exclaimed  " where  have  I heard  that  before  ?”  The 
stranger  said,  “ You  cannot  have  heard  it  la-fore,  for 
it  has  never  been  recorded,  and  you  have  never  been 
in  Spain.”  Octavia  thought  fora  moment,  and  then 
said  : "You  are  Washington  Irv- 
ing.” “ Why  do  you  think  I am 
W ashington  Irving  Y”  he  replied. 

“ Because  whoever  told  me  of 
this  incident  said  Washington  Irv- 
ing was  by  his  side  when  it  occur- 
red.” A friendship  immediately 
sprung  up  la-tween  the  two.  and 
she  was  a frequent  guest  at  “ Sun- 
nyside.”  At  one  time,  when  she 
was  leaving,  her  hast  said  : “I 
feel  as  if  the  sunshine  were  all 
going  away  with  you,  my  child.” 

She  imd  gieatcon  versational  pow- 
ers, and  made  personul  friends 
with  many  of  the  eminent  men  of 
the  day,  such  as  Clay,  Calhoun, 
and  Webster.  She  frequently  i/9 

reported  their  speeches,  and  is 
said  to  have  done  it  so  accurately 
that  she  was  often  asked  to  read  them  from  her  port- 
folio. She  was  at  that  time  called  the  "belle  of 
the  Union.”  nnd  while  she  knew  how  to  preside  iu 
fashionable  drawing  rooms,  she  also  knew  how  to 
minister  to  the  sick  and  suffering,  which  was  her  fre- 
quent employment.  While  visiting  among  the  poor 
in  Mobile,  sfie  met  a kind-hearted  and  handsome 
physician,  numed  Henry-  Lc  Vert,  a son  of  Dr.  Claude 
Le  Vert,  the  fleet  surgeon  under  liocliamlieau.  Dr. 
Le  Vert’s  mother  was  related  to  Adm.  Vernon,  for 
whom  I.awrence  Washington  named  Mount  Vernon, 
and  it  was  largely  through  the  personal  exertions  of 
Madame  Le  Vert,  the  granddaughter  of  George  Wal- 
ton, that  Mount  Vernon  was  built.  In  1886  she 
married  Dr.  Lc  Vert,  aud  resided  with  him  at  Mo- 
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bile.  She  visited  Europe  iu  1853,  on  the  invitation 
of  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  and  again  in  1855,  when 
she  wrote  the  letters  to  her  mother  which  were,  upon 
the  advice  of  Lamartine,  afterwards  published,  un- 
der the  title  of  “Souvenirs  of  Travel.”  She  next 
translated  Dumas’ “ Musketeers,  "and  the  “Pope  and 
the  Congress.”  She  also  produced  “Souvenirs  of 
Distinguished  People,  "and  “Souvenirs  of  the  War," 
but  a painful  accident  prevented  their  being  com- 
pleted. She  was  devoted  to  her  mother,  who  sur- 
vived until  1864,  and  to  her  colored  servants,  who 
when  freed  by  the  war  refused  to  leave,  and  liegged 
to  be  allowed  to  remain  and  work  as  before.  She 
opposed  secession,  but  remained  iu  Mobile  after  the 
death  of  her  husband  iu  1H0O,  aud  devoted  herself  to 
the  soldiers  during  the  entire  war.  Upon  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  she  went  to  Washington  to  urge 
the  pardon  of  her  friend,  Gen.  Beauregard.  Crushed 
by  the  sorrows  of  her  liereavement,  she  led  a quiet 
and  secluded  life,  but  visited  New  York  for  u while 
with  her  two  daughters,  where  she  was  the  centre  of 
a literary  and  fashionable  circle.  She  died  in 
Augusta.  Ga.,  March  13,  1877. 

MOFFAT,  David  Halliday,  capitalist,  was 
born  in  Washingtonville,  Orange  co..  New  York, 
July  23,  1839.  He  received  a common-school  edu- 
cation, leaving  home  at  the  ago  of  fifteen  to  take  the 
position  of  messenger  in  the  New  York  National 
Exchange  Bauk.  A year  later  he  made  his  llrst 
western  move,  going  to  Des  Moines,  la.,  where  he 
was  engaged  as' clerk  in  the  banking  firm  of  A.  J. 
Stevens  & Co.  Another  remove  toward  the  moun- 
tains found  him  in  Ornahn.  Neb.,  acting  as  cashier 
in  a bank  at  that  place.  Four  years  later  the  Pike’s 
Peak  gold  fever  broke  out,  and  Mr.  Moffat  joined 
the  ever  swelliug  procession  that  wended  its  way 
over  the  plains  in  1860,  toward  the  meeca  of  fortune- 
seekers.  Arriving  in  Denver,  he  found  it  a mere 
prospectors’  camp,  giving  slender  promise  of  its 
magnificent  future.  Together  with  C.  C.  Wool- 
worth  of  New  York,  he  engaged  in  the  stationery 
business,  which,  dining  the  six  years  they  were  to- 
gether, proved  remarkably  prosperous  and  remun- 
erative. In  1866  he  accepted  the  position  of  cashier 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Denver, 
of  which  institution  he  afterward  be- 
came, and  still  remains,  the  president. 
It  lias  grown  during  his  connection 
witli  it  from  a comparatively  small 
business  into  one  of  the  moat  respected 
and  conservative  banking  institutions 
iu  the  country,  and  is  looked  upon 
as  the  strongest  and  most  extensive 
bank  between  Chicago aad  San  Fran- 
cisco. During  his  long  residence  in 
Denver,  Mr.  Moffat  has  liccomc  iden- 
tified with  every  progressive  enter- 
prise in  the  state.  His  name  apjiears 
in  the  incorporation  of  most  of  the 
public  institutions,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Denver  Pacific  Railroad, 
tapping  the  main  line  of  the  Union 
Pacific  at  Cheyenne,  which  gave  the 
city  of  Denver  its  first  railroad,  was 
largely  due  to  his  efforts.  He  was 
responsible  for  the  building  of  the 
Railroad,  a narrow-gauge  line  which 
still  carries  much  freight  between  Leadville  and 
Denver.  He  was  identified  with  the  construction  of 
the  New  Orleans  Railroad,  connecting  Colorado  witli 
the  gulf,  and  opening  a new  field  for  its  products. 
In  1884  he  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  Denver 
and  Rio  Grande  Railroad,  and  much  of  the  progress 
aud  excellent  condition  of  that  road  is  due  to  his  cn- 
ergy  and  splendid  executive  ability.  Besides  his 
many  other  interests,  Mr.  Moffat  has  given  much 
attention  to  mining  as  a legitimate  business.  He  de- 
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velops  his  properties  in  the  best  manner,  and  has 
been  wonderfully  successful,  many  times  refuting 
the  idea  that  the  success  of  mining-operations  was 
a matter  of  luck,  instead  of  lieing  iliie  to  a safe  and 
systematic  investment.  He  is  looked  upon  a»  a lead- 
ing milling  innu  of  his  state,  and  lias  interests  in 
uiutiy  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  Colorado  mines. 
Among  them,  possibly,  the  licst  known  are:  the 
Maid  of  Erin,  Heiirictt,  and  Resurrection,  at  Lead- 
ville, the  Victor  at  Cripple  Creek,  and  the  Amethyst 
at  Crcede.  He  is  a man  of  wealth,  and  with  wide- 
spread interests,  yet  he  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
and  approachable  of  men.  He  is  public-spirited  to 
a great  degree,  and  only  recently  subscribed  $50,000 
toward  the  building  of  a mining  and  industrial  ex- 
position in  the  city  of  Denver. 

SHEA,  John  Dawson  Gilmary,  historian,  was 
born  iu  New  York  city,  July  22,  1824,  the  son  of 
James  Shea,  who  was  a native  of  Ireland,  and  at 
one  time  tutor  to  the  sous  of  Gen.  Schuyler  of  revo- 
tionary  fame,  and  later  was 
principal  of  Columbia  College 
Grammar  School.  His  mother 
was  a descendant  of  Nicholus 
U[>sall,  whocinignitcd  to  Amer- 
ica with  Gov.  Winthropin  1630, 
and  settled  in  Boston.  Young 
Shea  was  educated  by  the  Sis- 
ters of  Charity  and  at  Colum- 
bia College  (jrammar  School, 
Biibsoqiientlystudying  law,  and 
iu  1846  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 

During  his  youth  his  attention 
was  called  to  the  early  Catholic 
missions  among  the  Indians, 
and  he  began  to  collect  material 
for  a general  history  of  the 
Catholic  church  in  the  United 
States.  In  order  to  facilitate  Ids 
historical  researches  he  studied 
the  Indian  languages  and  pub- 
lished grammars  and  dictionaries  in  this  tongue  en- 
titled, Library  of  American  Linguistics.  When  he  was 
but  fourteen  years  old  an  article  from  his  pen,  on 
Cardinal  Albornog,  appeared  in  the  “ Young  Peoples 
Catholic  Magazine."  Hewasamanof  great  versatility, 
and  was  well  informed  ujsin  almost  every  subject.  He 
was  a fine  classical  scholar,  familiar  with  most  of 
the  modern  languages,  and  knew  history,  ancient, 
medueval,  modem,  ecclesiastical,  and  secular,  with  a 
thoroughness  that  was  a surprise  even  to  those  who 
were  acquainted  witli  his  fund  of  historical  knowl- 
edge. But  it  wns  witli  the  history  of  North  America, 
to  which  he  had  devoted  so  many  years  of  deep 
study,  thut  he  was  most  thoroughly  acquainted.  He 
went  to  the  bottom  aud  found  out  the  real  facts, 
and  as  far  as  these  could  lie  ascertained,  his  writings 
were  valuable  for  their  entire  reliability  as  to  dates, 
facts,  and  statements.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  engaged  upon  his  greatest  work,  the  “ History  of 
the  Catholic  Church  In  the  United  Stntcs.”  'fltis 
history  which  represents  many  years  of  honest,  labo- 
rious, intricate,  and  difficult  research  in  various  out- 
of-the-way  resources,  and  in  many  languages,  is  a 
veritable  treasure-house,  and  without  its  aid  future 
generations  would  have  been  left  in  the  dark  as  to 
what  Catholic  Christianity  had  accomplished  in  the 
United  States.  His  writings  were  confined  chiefly 
to  historical  subjects.  Dr.  Shea  was  completing  the 
last  volume  of  liis  “ History  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  the  United  States,”  and  was  also  editor  of  the 
“Catholic  News,"  when  lie  died.  He  received  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  from  St.  John’s  College.  Fordbani, 
8t.  Francis  Xavier’s  College,  New  York  city,  and 
Georgetown  College.  D.  C.  He  died  at  his  home  in 
Elizalietlitown,  N.  J.,  Feb.  21,  1892.  , 
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ANDREWS,  Stephen  Pearl,  philosopher,  was 
bora  in  Templeton,  Mass.,  March  22,  1812,  While 

S';  an  infant  his  father,  Ilev.  Elisha  Andrews,  a 
ptist  clergyman,  removed  to  Hinsdale,  where  Mr. 
Andrews's  boyhood  wus  passed.  He  was  educated 
at  Amherst  College,  and  at  uinetecu  years  of  age 
emigrated  (as  was  then  said)  to  Louisiana,  where  he 
studied  law  with  an  elder  brother  who  had  preceded 
him  there.  While  preparing  for  admission  to  the 
bar  he  supported  himself  by  teaching  Greek  and 
Latin.  He  married  Mary  Ann  Gordon,  a native  of 
Norwich,  Conn.,  who  was  an  inmate  of  the  young 
ladies’  seminary  where  he  taught.  He  practiced 
law  in  New  Orleausfor  four  years  and  was  the  first 
counsel  retained  by  Mrs.  Gaines  in  her  famous  suits, 
and  commenced  the  actions  which  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  courts  for  the  following  years.  While 
in  New  Orleans,  and  surrounded  by  slaveboldiug 
influences,  both  he  and  his  brother  ltecamc  ardently 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  abolition.  His  brother  had 
married  a Southern  lady  who  owned  a large  planta- 
tion and  more  than  100  slaves.  She  also  became 
convinced  of  the  wrong  of  slavery,  and  they  removed 
to  southern  Illinois,  taking  their  slaves  with  them. 
They  settled  upon  the  public  land,  where  they  built 
houses  for  their  negroes,  whom  they  freed.  In  1889 
Stephen  Pearl  Andrews  removed  to  Houston,  Tex., 
where  he  entered  upon  the  practice  of  law,  becom- 
ing widely  known,  popular,  and 
suddenly  rich  in  lancls.  His  pur- 
pose iu  going  to  Texas  was  to 
agitate  in  favor  of  making  it  a 
free  state.  He  persistently  re- 
fused to  engage  in  suits  which  in- 
volved slave  property,  or  even  to 
become  a citizen  of  Texas,  be- 
cause of  the  objectionable  pro- 
slavery clause  in  the  constitution. 
His  impetuous  and  logical  elo- 
quence gained  for  him  a wide  rep- 
utation undlhccreditof  astanding 
at  the  head  of  t he  bar,  and  the  pul? 
lie  were  proud  of  hisability, while 
on  the  other  hand,  his  seemingly 
reckless  and  fanaticalop  position  to 
their  favorite  institution,  aroused 
a feeling  so  intense  that  it  came 
very  near  costing  him  his  life. 
His  career  in  Texas  furnishes  the  oniy  instance  dur- 
ing those  ominous  anti-abolition  times  when  an 
avowed  and  active  abolitionist  of  Northern  birth 
maintained  his  footing  in  tho  midst  of  a Southern 
population.  Near  the  close  of  1848  Mr.  Andrews 
resolved  to  make  a more  public  and  decided  effort 
to  overthrow  the  institution  of  shivery  in  Texas. 
For  a lime  it  seemed  as  if  ho  was  about  to  succeed, 
but,  when  the  hostile  party  became  thoroughly 
aroused,  he  was  mobbed  and  finally  driven  from  his 
borne  in  the  middle  of  the  night  on  the  alternative 
of  being  hanged  if  ho  was  fouud  ill  the  city  within 
an  hour.  With  his  wife  and  infant  child  he  rode  in 
the  night  for  twenty  miles  across  a prairie  so  flooded 
that  the  water  came  to  the  hubs  of  his  buggy  wheels, 
and  narrowly  e-scapcd  drowning  in  a stream  they 
were  compelled  to  cross.  This  experience  did  not 
deter  him  from  his  purpose.  He  determined  to  go 
to  England,  where  the  World's  Anti-Slavery  con- 
vention was  just  about  to  hold  its  sessions,  in  tho 
hope  that  with  the  aid  of  the  British  Anti-Slavery 
Society  he  might,  raise  sufficient  money  to  pay  for 
the  slaves  and  make  Texas  a free  state.  He  WHS 
cordially  received  iu  Loudon  by  Lord  Aberdeen, 
Lord  Brougham,  Lord  Campbell,  Lord  Palmerston, 
and  other  influential  men,  and  his  scheme  was  tuken 
uj>  and  favorably  considered  by  tho  British  govern- 
ment, but  after  months  of  consultation  the  project 
was  abandoned  through  fear  that  it  would  lead  to 


war  with  the  United  States,  as  the  knowledge  of  it 
was  already  being  used  to  strengthen  the  movement 
that  ultimately  led  to  the  annexation  of  Texas  and  to 
the  Mexican  war.  On  returning  to  America,  Mr, 
Andrews  went  to  Boston  and  became  a leader  in  the 
anti-slavery  movement  there.  He  was  a remarkable 
speaker,  having  an  almost  unequalled  command  of 
language  and  facility  of  expression.  As  an  orator  of 
that  time,  he  ranked  with  Wendell  Phillips,  who 
then  labored  with  him  iu  the  same  cause.  While  in 
England  he  learned  of  phouography.  and  during 
seven  years  after  his  return  be  devoted  bis  attention 
to  its  introduction,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  pres- 
ent system  of  phonographic  rejiortiiig.  He  removed 
to  New  York  in  1847,  published  a series  of  phono- 
graphic instruction  books  in  co-operation  with  Au- 
gustus F.  Boyle,  and  edited  two  journals  in  the 
interest  of  phonography  and  spelling  reform,  which 
were  printed  in  phonetic  type,  the  “ Anglo  Saxon" 
and  the  “Propagandist.”  Stephen  Pearl  Andrews 
was  a man  of  vast  learning.  He  had  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  thirty-two  languages,  several  of  which 
be  spoke  fluently.  He  was  a master  of  Greek  and 
Latin,  a thorough  Sanskrit  and  Hebrew  scholar,  and 
was  credited  with  being  the  best  Chinese  scholar  in 
this  country  when,  in  1830,  be  published  a work 
entitled  “Discoveries  in  Chinese."  lie  was  the  au- 
thor of  a system  of  tcachiug  languages,  and  pub- 
lished, in  collaboration  with  George  Batchelor,  a 
“French  Instructor,"  which  has  been  widely  used. 
As  a young  man  In  Louisiana,  lie  believed  that  be 
had  hit  upon  the  germ  of  a great  discovery — that  of 
the  unity  of  all  science  and  philosophy,  the  discov- 
ery, in  a word,  of  the  unity  of  law  in  the  universe. 
He  planned  also  at  that  day  the  reform  of  English 
orthography,  and  oilier  minor  enterprises,  which  he 
afterward  endeavored  to  realize.  He  came  later  to 
the  study  of  the  great  thinkers  of  all  schools,  and  be 
proposed  no  less  than  to  found  the  ultimate  recon- 
ciliation of  them  all,  not  by  a superficial  eclecticism, 
hut  by  a radical  adjustment  of  all  the  possible  forms 
of  thought,  belief,  and  idea.  The  same  principles 
to  which  he  looked  for  this  immense  result,  furnish 
also,  lie  informed  us,  the  basis  and  guidance  for  the 
construction  of  the  scientific  universal  language,  the 
one  destined  to  take  the  place  of  the  many  lan- 
guages which  now’  cover  and  cumber  the  earth. 
This  universal  science  he  denominated  Universology, 
the  elements  of  which  are  contained  in  a large  work 
called  “The  Basic  Outline  of  Universology.”  Tho 
new  language  he  called  Alwnto  (Ahl-wali-to),  and 
bis  philosophy  at  large,  as  a doctrine  of  many-side- 
edness  and  reconciliation,  is  known  as  Inlcgralism. 
The  practical  institution  of  life,  which  be  advocated 
and  labored  to  inaugurate— meither  mere  individual- 
ism nor  mere  communism — be  called  the  Pantarchy. 
As  a result  of  the  publication  of  his  “Sovereignty 
of  the  Individual,”  “Science  of  Society,"  “Love, 
Marriage  and  Divorce,”  the  latter  being  a discussion 
between  Henry  James,  Horace  Greeley,  and  Stephen 
Pearl  Andrews,  Mr.  Andrews  bail,  as  early  as  1858, 
assumed  the  position  of  the  leader  of  radical  thought 
upon  social  questions.  At  that  time  society  was  still 
held  in  the  bonds  of  bigotry  and  superstition  which, 
though  strained,  were  not  yet  broken,  and  questions 
of  social  and  religious  lilierty  that  arc  uow  ojwnly 
and  freely  discussed  were  then,  for  the  most  part, 
forbidden  subjects,  or  were  only  to  be  secretly  dis? 
cussed.  Mr.  Andrews’s  bold  utterances  alarmed  many 
of  bis  friends,  and  for  many  years  he  pursued  his  stud- 
ies sustained  only  by  a small  circle  of  faithful  fol- 
lowers. He  lived,  however,  to  see  the  first  prom- 
ises of  the  harvest  of  which  his  radical  thought  may 
be  called  the  seed.  Iu  1882  lie  instituted  a series  of 
conferences  known  as  the  “Colloquium,"  for  the 
interchange  of  ideas  between  men  of  the  utmost 
diversity  of  religious,  philosophical,  and  political 
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views.  Among  those  associated  with  him  in  this 
were  Prof.  Louis  Elsberg,  Rev.  Dr.  Rylance, 
Rev.  Dr.  Newman.  Rabbi  Gottheil,  Rev.  Dr.  Samp- 
son, Rev.  Dr.  Collyer,  Prof.  J.  S.  Sedgwick,  T.  B. 
Wakeman,  and  Rabbi  Huebsch.  Mr.  Andrews  was 
a prominent  member  of  the  Liberal  Club  of  New 
York,  and  for  some  time  was  its  vice-president. 
His  contributions  to  periodicals  are  numerous.  He 
was  a member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  and  of  the  American  Ethnological 
8ociety.  His  works  include  ‘ ‘ Comparison  of  the  Com- 
mon Law  with  the  Roman,  French  or  Spanish  Civil 
Law  on  Entails  and  other  Limited  Property  in  Real 
Estate”  (New  Orleans,  1839);  “Cost,  the  Limit  of 
Price”  (New  York,  1851);  *'  The  Constitution  of  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Sovereignty  of  the  Individual  ’’ 
(1851);  “Love,  Marriage  and  Divorce,  and  the  Sov- 
ereignt}’  of  the  Individual;  a Discussion,  by  Henry 
James,  Horace  Greeiy,  and  Stephen  Pearl  Andrews’’ 
(edited  by  Stephen  Pearl  Andrews,  1858);  “Discov- 
eries in  Chinese;  or,  the  Symbolism  of  the  Primitive 
Characters  of  the  Chinese  System  of  Writing  as  a 
Contribution  to  Philology  and  Ethnology  and  a 
Practical  Aid  In  the  Acquisition  of  the  Chinese 
Language”  (1854);  ‘Constitution  or  Organic  Basis 
of  the  New  Catholic  Church  ” (1890);  “ The  Great 
American  Crisis.”  (a  series  of  papers  published  in 
the  "Continental  Monthly,"  1863-94);  “A  Universal 
Language”  (“Continental  Monthly,”  1894);  “The 
Primary  Synopsis  of  Univcrsology  and  Aiwa  to” 
(1871);  “Primary  Grammar  of  Alwato ” (Boston, 
1877);  “The  Labor  Dollur”  (1881);  “Elements  of 
Uuiversology”  (New  York);  “Ideological  Etymol- 
ogy” (1881);  “Transactions  of  the  Colloquium  with 
Documents  aud  Exhibits ”(vols.  I.  and  II.,  New  York 
(1882-83);  “The  Church  aud  Religion  of  the  Future" 
(a  series  of  tracts,  1885).  His  unpublished  works  will 
fill  several  volumes.  His  manuscripts  have  beeu  col- 
lected and  arranged,  and  it  is  intended  that  they  shall 
be  published.  Mr.  Andrews  was  twice  married,  but 
was,  formanyyeare  before  bis  death,  a widower.  He 
had  four  sons  by  bis  first  wife,  two  of  whom  sur- 
vived him.  The  date  of  bis  death,  which  occurred 
in  New  York  city,  was  May  21,  1886. 

PINKNEY,  Edward  Coate,  author,  was  bom 
in  London,  Oct.  1,  1802.  He  was  the  son  of  William 
Pinkney  ( q . r.),  who  was  minister  to  England  at  the 
time  of  his  birth.  He  spent  tiie  first  nine  years  of  his 
life  in  London,  where  lie  was  carefully  educated,  and 
upon  his  return  to  his  father’s  home  in  Baltimore 
entered  college,  hut  l»cfurc  completing  his  course 
entered  the  U.  S.  navy,  when  only  fourteen  years 
old.  After  serving  six  years  ho  had  a serious  quar- 
rel with  his  eommatidiug  officer,  and  challenged  him 
to  fight  a duel.  The  commodore  considered  it  the 
result  of  the  exuberance  of  youth,  ami  ignored  it 
utterly,  which  so  roused  young  Pinkney  that  he 
openly  posted  Com.  Ridgely  iu  the  streets  of  Balti- 
more. He  resigned,  and  began  the  study  of  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  iu  1824,  but,  from  bis  poeti- 
cal inclinations,  did  not  make  headway  iu  bis  pro- 
fession. He  published  a volume  of  verses  iu  1825, 
which  were  full  of  exquisite  taste  and  susceptibility.  A 
few  of  these  are  still  rememltered,  notably  “ Health,” 
and  “The  Picture  Song.”  Pinkney’s  most  ambitious 
effort  was  “ Rodolph,  ’ a poem,  a powerful  sketch 
full  of  beauty,  although  the  moral  was  decidedly 
questionable.  Throughout  his  poems  runs  a vein  of 
sullen  mclaucholy,  hinting  of  his  disappointment 
with  himself  and  the  worhl.  As  an  evidence  of  the 
estimation  in  which  his  genius  was  held,  he  \sas  re- 
quested to  sit  for  a miniature  portrait  which  was  to 
lie  used  in  a collection  of  the  five  greatest  poets  of 
the  day,  and  Edt^ar  A.  Poe  adjudged  him  the  finest 
of  America’s  lyric  poets.  In  1825  he  went  to  Mexico, 
intending  to  join  their  navy  iu  their  struggle  for  in 
dependence,  but  became  involved  iu  a quarrel  with 


a native,  whom  he  killed  in  a duel,  and  was  obliged 
to  flee  the  country.  Upou  his  return  from  Mexico, 
in  recognition  of  his  scholarship,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  rhetoric  and  belU«  lettre*  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland.  In  1827  he  became  editor  of  “The 
Marylander,”  a political  paper  established  in  the  in- 
terest of  John  Quincy  Adams,  aud  displayed  an  abil- 
ity in  dealing  with  public  quoslious  that  was  quite 
surprising  for  one  of  his  years,  but  a few  months 
after  his  health  failed.  A volume  of  his  poems  ap- 
peared in  1825.  Among  them  were  “ The  Indian 
Bride,”  and  “On  Italy,  ’ which  was  especially  ad- 
mired. He  had  fretted  away  his  life  from  disap- 
pointments and  had  no  desire  to  live,  and  after  sev 
eral  months'  illness  he  died,  Apr.  11,  1828. 

DILL,  James  Horton,  clergyman,  a son  of 
James  and  Ruth  (Cushing)  Dill,  was  born  In  Ply- 
mouth, Mass.,  Jan.  1,  1821.  He  was  educated  at 
Yale  College  and  Seminary,  and  entered  tbemiuistiy 
in  Winchester,  Conn.,  where  he  served  six  years,  ana 
afterwards  settled  in  Spencorport,  N.  Y.  He  began 
there  a systematic  work  of  visiting  the  entire  region 
round  altout,  with  a view  to  awakening  a popular 
interest  in  the  faith  and  order  of  the  Pilgrims,  and 
chiefly  through  his  indirect  agency  the  large  and 
influential  Plymouth  Church  of  Rochester  was  or- 
ganized and  a house  of  worship  built.  He  delighted 
to  make  journeys,  at  his  own  suggestion  and  expeuse, 
as  u general  missionary  of  the  good  cause,  which  let! 
one  of  his  contemporaries  to  declare  that  “Mr.  Dill 
had  done  more  to  establish  Congre- 
gational churches  in  western  New 
York  than  any  other  man  in  twenty 
years."  He  remained  in  Spcncerport 
nearly  eight  years,  aud  finally  re- 
moved to  Chicago,  where  lie  became 
pastor  of  the  South  Congregational 
Church.  After  a three  years’  occu- 
pancy of  the  pulpit,  he  offered  his 
services,  from  motives  of  patriotism, 
to  the  army  of  the  Republic  soon  af- 
ter the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  and, 
joiuiug  the  “ railroad  regiment  ’’  from 
Illinois,  died  in  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try. Mr.  Dill  was  one  of  the  most 
earnest  and  useful  meu  In  the  Congre- 
gational denomination  cither  Enst  or 
West.  Ilis  efforts  for  the  building  of  new  churches, 
together  with  his  industry  in  gathering  the  statistics 
of  the  denomination,  made  him  one  of  the  staunchest 
pillars  of  Western  Congregationalism.  Mr.  Dill  mar- 
ried Catherine,  daughter  of  ('apt.  Jeremiah  Brooks 
of  Cheshire,  Conn.,  a descendant  of  Henry  Brooks, 
who,  with  ids  brother  John,  came  from  England 
and  sett  led  in  New  Haven  colony  about  1970.  He 
died  from  sickness  contracted  in  camp,  Jan.  14, 1863. 

DILL,  James  Brooks,  lawyer,  was  bom  in 
Spcncerport,  N.  Y.,  July  25,  1854,  eldest  child  of 
Rev.  James  Horton  aud  Catherine  (Brooks)  Dill. 
When  four  years  of  age  his  parents  removed  to 
Chicago.  Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1863,  ho 
removed  with  his  mother  to  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and 
continued  his  studies  iu  the  elementary  branches. 
From  1898  to  1872,  lie  studied  at  Obcrlin,  O.,  then 
entered  the  freshman  elussat  Yale,  beiug  graduated  iu 
1876.  Being  wholly  dependent  ou  his  own  exertions, 
for  support,  after  ’graduation  he  taught  iu  Samuel 
Clements'  School  near  Philadelphia,  at  the  same  time 
studying  law  with  E.  Coj>ee  Mitchell.  Mr.  Dill  came  to 
New  York  in  1877,  and  became  an  instructor  in 
Steven’s  Institute  in  Hoboken  ; being  graduated  in 
the  University  Law  School  in  1878  as  salutalorian  of 
his  class,  with  the  degree  LL.B. ; and  was  at  once 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  New  York.  lie  made  a 
special  study  of  corporation  law,  and  in  1879  won 
an  important  cor|K>mlion  case,  establishing  a doctrine 
new  to  New  York  as  to  the  stockholders’  liabil- 
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ity.  His  business  immediately  experienced  a marked 
increase,  and  within  the  next  ten  years  he  became 
known  at  the  bar  of  New  York  as  a corporation 
lawyer,  and  subsequently  became  an  authority  on 
corporation  law.  His  business  ability  was  marked, 
and  that,  combined  with  a clear  legal  mind,  rendered 
his  services  valuable  to  many  large  and  influen- 
tial corporate  interests.  On  his  marriage,  in  1880, 
to  Miss  Mary  W.  llanscll, 
daughter  of  a Philadelphia 
merchant,  Mr.  Dill  made  his 
home  in  Orange,  N.  J.  He 
interested  himself  actively  in 
the  municipal  and  social  de- 
velopment of  the  Oranges, 
organizing  the  People's  Bank, 
of  which  he  has  been  a 
director  and  the  counsel 
from  the  beginning.  He  also 
assisted  in  'the  organization 
of  the  Savings  Investment 
and  Trust  (Jo.,  of  which  he 
Itccamc  vice-president  and  di- 
rector. He  is  a director  in  the 
Seventh  National  Bank  of  New 
York  city,  the  Corporation 
Trust  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  the 
New  England  Street  Railway 
Co.  of  Boston,  the  American 
School  of  Architecture  at  Rome,  the  (Jentral  Teresa 
Sugar  Co.,  and  other  corporations.  The  pertinacity 
and  determination  which  have  enabled  Mr.  Dill  to 
meet  and  successfully  overcome  obstacles  are  charac- 
teristics traceable  to  bis  Scotch  ancestors,  while  his 
taste  and  aptitude  for  the  law  are  derived  from  Caleb 
Cushing,  the  celebrated  Boston  lawyer,  of  whom  he 
is  a direct  descendant. 


COOKE,  Augustus  Paul,  naval  ofllcer,  was 
born  in  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  10,  1886,  son 
of  Abner  Cooke,  Jr.,  and  Catherine  (Nichols)  Cooke. 
He  was  appointed  to  the  Naval  Academy  in  1882, 
and  was  graduated  in  1856.  Duriug  bis  first  sea- 
service,  in  the  home  squadron,  he  participated  in  the 
capture  of  Walker,  the  filibuster,  at  Grey  town, 
Nicaragua.  In  1859  he  received  his  warrant  as  (Mussed 
midshipman,  and  made  a cruise  on  the  const  of  Africa, 
in  the  Ban  Jacinto,  assisting  in  the  capture  of  several 
slavers.  He  was  commissioned 
.lieutenant  in  1NOO.  When  the 
rebellion  occurred,  the  ship, 
then  under  the  command  of 
Capt.  Wilkes,  returned  to  the 
.*^8 ] United  States,  capturing  on  the 

v * Vwr  way  the  rel>el  commissioners, 

Mason  and  Slidell.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1862,  he,  as  executive  offi- 
cer of  the  Pinola,  captured  the 
blockade-runner  Cora,  and  then 
the  Pinola  proceeded  to  join 
Farragut's  squadron.  Lieut. 
Cooke  was  several  times  under 
fire  on  the  Pinola,  while  that 
vessel  was  assisting  in  break- 
ing the  chain-barriers  which 
obstructed  the  Mississippi,  and 
was  present  at  the  bombard- 
ment and  passage  of  Forts 
Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  the  des- 
truction of  the  rebel  flotilla,  and  the  capture  of  New 
Orleans.  He  was  also  present  at  the  first  bombard- 
ment of  Vicksburg,  the  passage  of  the  batteries  there, 
and  the  engagement  with  the  rebel  nun,  Arkansas. 
In  August,  1862,  he  was  made  lieutenant-commander, 
and  ordered  to  command  a vessel  in  Buchanan's  flo- 
tilla, to  operate,  in  conjunction  with  the  army,  in 
the  Bayou  Teche.  In  January,  1863,  he  went  up  the 
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Teche,  supporting  Gen.  Weitzel’s  brigade,  and  as- 
sisted in  the  destruction  of  the  enemy’s  gun-boat 
Cotton.  Here  Lictil-Com.  Buchanan  was  killed, 
and  the  command  of  the  flotilla  devolved  upon  Lieut.- 
Com,  Cooke.  Duriug  the  Red  river  expedition, 
In  1868  he  crossed  troops  over  Berwick  Bay,  and 
transported  Gen.  Grover’s  division  through  Grand 
Lake,  and  landed  it  at  Indian  Bend,  under  fire,  with- 
out accident.  Next  morning,  at  daylight,  the  flotilla 
under  Cooke  was  attacked  by  the  Queen  of  the  West, 
aud  another  gun-boat  armed  with  rifled  cannon,  and 
with  sharp-shooters  behind  cotton-bales.  Cooke 
very  promptly  went  to  meet  them,  aud  his  shells  soon 
set  fire  to  the  cotton-bales  of  the  Queen  of  the  West, 
which  was  soon  in  flames,  with  her  people  leaping 
overboard  to  escape  death  from  fire.  Her  consort, 
seeing  this,  turned,  and  having  superior  speed  and 
lighter  draft  than  Cooke’s  vessels,  esca(»ed.  The 
officers  and  ninety  meu  of  the  Queen  of  the  West 
were  picked  up.  About  twenty  were  lost.  There 
were  no  casualties  in  the  flotilla.  His  next  operation 
was  the  capture  of  Butte  a la  Rose,  on  the  Atchafa- 
laya,  driving  jlT  the  supporting  gun-boat,  and  taking 
tbe  garrison,  with  a large  quantity  of  stores  and  am- 
munition, clearing  the  Atcliafalnva  from  the  gulf  to 
tbe  Red  river;  aud  by  this  route  he  proceeded  to  join 
Adm.  Farrngul.  then  at  the  mouth  of  the  Red  river. 
Gen.  Banks  made  special  acknowledgement  to  Lieut.  - 
Com.  Cooko  for  bis  success  iu  these  operations. 
His  next  service  was  in  the  Red  river  with  Porter's 
fleet;  followed,  in  the  winters  of  1868-64,  by  block- 


ading Matagorda  Bay  and  the  coast  of  Texas.  In 
July,  1864,  be  was  detached  from  duty  in  the  Gulf, 
and  ordered  to  the  Naval  Academy,  serving  in  the 
practice-shifts  Marion  and  Savnnnah,  In  May, 
1867,  he  was  made  navigator  of  the  steam-frigate 
Franklin,  Capt.  Pen  nock,  which  went  to  Europe  as 
Admiral  Farragut's  flag-ship.  This  was  a remark- 
able and  interesting  cruise,  from  the  attention  shown 
the  admiral  in  every  country  he  visited,  especially 
iu  Russia  and  Sweden.  In  October,  1868,  he  was 
detached  from  the  Franklin,  and  made  executive 
officer  of  the  Ticonderoga,  on  the  same  station. 
Upon  his  return  home  he  was,  in  1869,  appointed 
head  of  Hie  department  of  ordnance  at  the  Naval 
Academy,  and  published  a text-book  on  gunnery, 
long  used  by  the  cadets.  Ideal. -Com.  Cooke 

was  commissioned  commander  in  1870;  served  at  the 
Torpedo  station,  and  in  command  of  the  torpedo- 
boat  Intrepid,  and  afterwards  the  Alarm.  I>ater  he 
commanded  the  steamer  Swatara.  He  was  made 
captain  in  1881,  while  stationed  at  Marc  Island, 
Cal.,  and  commanded  the  Lackawanna,  on  the 
Pacific  station,  in  1884-85.  He  next  served  at  the 
navy-yard,  Brooklyn,  in  command  of  the  Vermont, 
and  afterwards  as  captain  of  the  yard.  In  1888  he 
took  command  of  the  Franklin,  at  Norfolk.  In  1890 
he  was  relieved,  and  ordered  to  New  York  as  pres- 
ident of  the  board  of  inspection  of  merchant  vessels. 
Capt.  Cooke  was  retired  from  active  service  in  1892, 
at  his  own  request. 
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GILPIN,  William,  first  territorial  governor  of 
Colorado  (1861-62),  was  born  Oct.  4,  1822,  the  son  of 
Joshua  Gilpin  and  Mary  Dil  worth.  His  great-great- 
grand-father  came  to  America  in  1695,  and  settled  in 
what  is  now  Delaware  county.  William  Gilpin  re- 
ceived his  early  education  in  Kuglnud,  and  after  ustay 
there  of  two  years  he  came  to  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  en- 
tered the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  was  grad- 
uated two  years  later.  Through  the  influence  of 
Pres.  Jackson  he  then  obtained 
admission  into  West  Point 
Academy,  and  shortly  after 
his  graduation,  in  July,  1836, 
was  commissioned  second  lieu- 
tenant in  the  2d  Dragoons, 
U.  8.  A.  In  1838  he  was  pro- 
moted first  lieutenant, and  went 
to  the  Florida  war.  After  its 
close  he  resigned  his  commis- 
sion, and  for  a year  had  charge 
of  the  “ Missouri  Argus  "at  St. 
Louis.  Jlc  was  elected  secre- 
tary of  the  general  assembly  of 
Missouri,  and  having  lieeu  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  began  the 
practice  of  law  ut  Independ- 
ence, Mo.  In  1848  he  proceeded 
to  Oregon  City,  where  he  was 
instrumental  in  organizing  a 
provincial  government,  and 
took  the  petition  setting  forth  the  condition  of  Ore- 
gon to  the  U.  8.  government.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  Mexican  war  ho  was  elected  major  of  the  1st 
Missouri  voluuteers,  and  in  1847  organized  a battal- 
ion with  which  to  suppress  an  Indian  outbreak. 
When  President-elect  Lincoln  started  from  Spring- 
field  for  Washington  in  18451,  he  was  anxious  to  have 
some  Southern  man  who  baa  voted  for  him  in  uslnvc 
state,  accompany  his  party.  Gilpin,  who  had  cast 
the  only  Republican  vote  in  Jackson  county,  agreed 


to  make  one  of  the  party,  and  was  one  of  an  100 
men  who  slept  in  the  White  House  as  personal  guard 
to  Ute  president.  He  was,  subsequently,  appoiuted 
governor  of  Colorado  by  Pres.  Lincoln,  as  the  one  In- 
dispensable man  for  the  place,  and  although  unaided 
by  the  new  administration,  he  succeeded  in  saving 
the  territory  to  the  Union.  He  was  succeeded,  in 
1862,  by  John  Evans  of  Illinois.  At  the  time  the 
Pacific  Railway  was  thought  by  many  to  he  a chi- 
merical project.  Gov.  Gilpin  did  much  to  advance 
the  idea  both  withtongueamlpen.  lie  was  married 
in  1874,  to  Mrs.  Julia  Pratt  Dickinson,  by  whom  he 
had  three  children.  Gov.  Gilpin  was  a profound 
scholar,  a deep  thinker,  and  brilliant  speaker.  In 
person  he  was  full  six  feet  high,  and  of  striking 
presence;  his  graceful  mein  and  courteous  manner 
reminding  one  of  the  thorough -bred  soldiers  and 
statesmen  of  Continental  times.  Gov.  Gilpin  is  the 
author  of  “ The  Central  Gold  Region  " (I860); 
“Notes  on  Colorado”  (1870);  “The  Mission  of  the 
North  American  People”  (1874),  and  “ The  Cosmo- 
politan Railway,  Compacting  and  Fusing  Together 
all  the  World's  Continents  ” (1891).  He  died  Jan. 
19.  1894. 

EVANS,  John,  second  territorial  governor  of 
Colorado  (1802-05),  was  born  near  Waynesville,  O., 
March  9,  1814,  son  of  David  and  Rachel  Evans.  Ilia 
great-grandfather  was  among  the  early  Quaker  set- 
tlers in  Philadelphia,  and  was  a manufacturer  of  tools, 
whose  sons,  Benjamin  and  Owen  Evaus,  carried  on 
the  same  trade,  Owen  Evans  being  the  inventor  of 
the  screw  auger.  Benjamin,  the  father  of  David 
Evans,  removed  to  South  Carolina,  und  married 
Hannah  Smith,  but  left  there  soon  after  on  account 
of  bis  anti-slaver}'  principles,  and  settled  with  his 
family  in  the  “wilderness”  of  Ohio,  where  they  con- 
tinued to  manufacture  screw  augurs,  and  became  ex- 
tensive farmers.  David  carried  on  that  business 
unlit  1835,  when  be  became  a merchant,  finally  re- 
tiring from  business,  and  investing  his  earniugs  in 
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various  enterprises  by  which  lie  became  wealthy. 
John,  the  eldest  sou,  was  brought  up  on  the  farm, 
and  grew  accustomed  to  work  with  t lie  rest  of  the 
farm  laborers,  and  attended  the  district  school  when 
work  on  the  farm  was  not  pressing.  Upon  reaching 
his  majority  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  took 
a course  at  the  Clermont  Academy,  and  in  1836  be- 
gan the  study  of  mcdiciuc,  being  graduated  M.D.  in 
1888.  Ilis  first  practice  was  among  the  pioneer  set- 
tlers along  the  Illinois  river.  Early  iu  1839  he  re- 
turned to  Ohio,  and  was  married  to  Hannah,  daughter 
of  Joseph  Canby,  an  cmincut  physician  and  uncle 
of  Gen.  E.  R S.  Canby,  U.  S.  A.  (seeVol.  V.,  p. 
333).  They  settled  in  Attica,  Ind..  where heacquired 
a reputation  as  a skilful  physician 
and  as  a financier.  His  attention, 
as  a physician,  was  early  directed 
to  the  deplorable  condition  of  the 
insane  of  the  state,  aud  their  need 
of  proper  medical  treatment.  Iu 
1841  he  proposed  to  the  people  of 
Indiana,  through  the  public  press 
and  their  legislature,  to  levy  a tax 
of  one  cent  on  the  $100  on  the  cash 
valuation  of  the  taxable  property 
of  the  state,  payable  in  state  scrip, 
then  current  but  depreciated,  and 
with  the  proceeds  build  an  insane 
asylum.  The  proposed  measure 
passed  the  legislature,  and  Dr. 

Evans  was  appointed  by  the  com- 
J**  missioners  the  first  superintendent 

■— of  the  institution,  and  was  in- 
J structed  to  visit  and  examine  the 
plans  of  the  various  insane  asylums  of  the  coun- 
try. In  carrying  out  the  scheme,  lie  received  the 
advice  and  aid  of  the  great  philanthropist,  Dorothea 
L.  Dix.  He  removed  to  Indianapolis,  the  state  cap- 
ital, and,  in  addition  to  his  oflicial  duties,  conducted 
a large  private  practice.  In  recognition  of  his  abil- 
ity, Dr.  Evans  was.  in  1845,  elected  to  a chair  iu  tho 
Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago.  He  removed  to  that 
city,  aud  held  the  professorship  for  eleven  years,  and 
prominently  identified  himself  with  (lie  state  and  na- 
tional medical  associations.  In  1848-49  Dr.  Evans, 
during  the  cholera  epidemic,  prepared  and  published 
a monograph,  maintaining,  in  opjiosition  to  the 
theories  of  the  medical  profession,  that  the  di- 
sease is  coinmunicablo,  and  showing  that  its  lines 
of  inarch  pursue  the  lines  of  travel,  and  ad- 
vocating a strict  quarantine.  In  1803  lie  urged 
upon  congress  the  establishment  of  a national  quar- 
antine, quoting  largely  from  his  monograph.  For  a 
number  of  years  he  edited  the  “ Northwestern  Medi- 
cal and  Surgical  Journal”  of  Chicago,  and  was 
founder  of  tiic  Illinois  General  Hospital  of  the  Lakes, 


subsequently  transferred  to  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and 
named  Mercy  Hospital.  Dr.  Evans  was  largely  in- 
strumental in  establishing  the  Methodist  Book  Con- 
cern, and  "Northwestern  Christian  Advocate"  in 


Chicago,  and  was  one  of  tho  oricinal  promoters  of 
the  Methodist  church  block.  He  was  one  of  the 
projectors  of  the  Chicago  aud  Ft.  Wayne  Railroad. 
By  shrewd  management,  he  secured  its  right  of 
way  into  the  city,  aud  very  valuable  lands  for  its 
depots  aud  extensive  yards,  and  for  many  years  acted 
as  its  managing  director  in  Chicago.  By  judicious 
investments  in  Chicago  realty,  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  subsequent  fortune.  In  1853-58  he  served  as 
a member  of  the  city  council  of  Chicago,  and  intro- 
duced the  ordinance  appointing  a superintendent  of 
public  schools.  He  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  public  schools,  aud  was  one  of  the  promoters  of 
the  establishment  of  the  first  high  school.  Dr. 
Evans,  during  his  residence  in  Attica,  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  the  renowned  Bishop  Simpson,  and 
through  his  eloquent  preaching,  was  converted,  and 
united  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  He 
earnestly  supported  the  admission  of  laymen  as  dele- 
gates to  the  general  conference,  and  since  1864,  when, 
for  tho  first  time,  laymen  were  admitted  as  delegates, 
lie  has  been  elected  delegate  to  all  the  general  con- 
ferences. In  1853  he  advocated  the  found  iug  of  the 
Northwestern  University,  nnd,  in  connection  with 
others,  selected  a suburb  or  Chicago  for  its  site, 
which  was  afterwards  named  Evanston  in  his  honor. 
He  succeeded  so  far  iu  executing  his  plans  that  the 


Northwestern  University  was  established.  He  for- 
mulated a bill,  and,  through  the  assistance  of  Bishop 
Simpson,  secured  its  passage  by  the  legislature,  of  Il- 
linois perpetually  exempting  its  property  from  taxa- 
tion. Dr.  Evans' foresight  in  buying  property  located 
in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  his  wisdom  in  reserving 
from  sale  one-quarter  of  every  block  in  Evanston  for 
endowment,  makes  it  one  of  the  wealthy  institutions 
of  the  country.-  For  this  institution  lie  endowed  the 
chairs  of  Latin  and  nicutal  and  moral  philosophy 
with  $50,000,  and  subsequently  increased  the  endow- 
ment to  $100,000.  He  was  the  first  president 
of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  occupied  the  jk>- 
aition  for  forty-two  years.  In  1861  Dr.  Evans,  in  a 
public  controversy  with  Judge  Scales  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Illinois,  advocated  the  ctnanrqmtion  of  the 
slaves,  aud  their  enlistment  in  the  army,  as  a war 
measure.  His  theory'  and  arguments  were  largely 
Copied  and  commented  Oil.  In  1855  he  was  a candi- 
date for  congress  from  Chicago,  and  one  of  the 
speakers  at  the  first  Republican  convention  at  Au- 
rora, 111.,  but  was  defeated  by  the  Know-nothing 
parly  because  be  refused  to  subscribe  to  their  plat- 
form. He  was  a delegate  to  the  Republican  national 
convention,  assembled  in  Chicago,  111.,  June  17, 
I860,  which  nominated  his  personal  friend.  Abraham 
Lincoln,  for  tiic  presidency.  Pres.  Lincoln,  in  1861, 
tendered  him  the  governorship  of  Washington  terri- 
tory, which  lie  dccliuod.  In  1802  he  was  appointed 
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and  succeeded  Gov.  Gilpin  as  governor  of  (lie  terri- 
tory of  Colorado.  He  raised  two  regiments,  which, 
together  with  Gov.  Gilpin's  regiments,  hceulisted  in 
the  Union  army.  These;  prompt  measures  saved  the 
whole  territory  for  the  Union.  In  18(53  Gov.  Evans 
was  commissioned  to  visit  the  Indiauson  the  plains. 
He  gathered  the  Ute  tribes  at  Conejos,  and,  through 
the  influence  of  Elbridge  Gerry,  grandson  of  the  his- 
torical Elbridge  Gerry,  formed  a treaty  which  settled 
the  difficulty  with  most  of  the  tribes.  In  1865,  real- 
izing that  any  immediate  attempt  to  civili/.o  the  In- 
dians must  prove  futile,  he  advocated  the  plan  for 
their  gradual  civilization,  by  distributing  cattle, 
sheep,  and  horses  among  them,  and  inducing  them 
to  adopt  the  habits  of  pastoral  life.  In  spite  of  his 
patriotic  course.  Gov.  Evans  did  not  escajic  the  slan- 
ders of  enemies,  and  Andrew  Johnson  requested  his 
resignation  in  1865.  A thorough  inspection  of  the 
records  by  his  successor  aud  enemies  left  his  charac- 
ter unblemished,  and  a congressional  committee 
completely  exonerated  him  from  all  blame.  Iu  1868 
he  inaugurated  the  plan  for  building  the  Colorado 
Seminary,  which  became  the  University  of  Denver, 
and  was  chartered  in  1864.  Through  his  efforts,  the 
legislature  forever  exempted  its  projierty  from  taxa- 
tion. Afterwards  I)r.  Evans  rescued  it  from  a sale 
for  debt,  and  presented  it  to  the  university.  Hisdo- 
uatious  in  land  and  money  to  this  institution  amount- 
ed to  over  $150,000.  In  1865,  when  the  first  state 
organization  of  Colorado  was  perfected,  the  legisla- 
ture sent  him  to  the  IT.  S.  senate,  where  he  requested 
admission  to  the  sisterhood  of  stales.  Not  l>eiug  in 
political  accord  witli  Pres.  Johnson  on  his  recon- 
struction }*olicy,  the  action  of  congress  was  twice 
thwarted  by  die  president’s  veto,  and.  discouraged. 
I)r.  Evans  withdrew  from  political  life.  The  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  having  failed  to  build  into  Denver 
from  the  East,  it  created  great  consternation  all  over 
the  state,  and  many  of  the  citizens  were  discouraged, 
and  threatened  to  leave.  Thereupon  Dr.  Evans,  in 
1869,  procured  from  congress  the  passage  of  the  Den- 
ver Pacific  land  grant,  by  which  he  built  a road  from 
Cheyenne  to  Denver.  106  miles,  connecting  the  ter- 
ritory with  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  He  was 
made  president  of  the  road,  and  directed  its  affairs 
for  several  years.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  road 
in  1870,  the  people  of  the  state,  at  a celebration  held 


in  Orceley.  named  one  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the 
Rocky  mountains,  withiu  the  boundaries  of  the  state, 
Mt.  Evans,  and  in  1895  tile  state  legislature,  upon 
Dr.  Evans’  eighty-first  birthday,  renamed  the  moun- 
tain in  his  honor,  iu  recognition  of  his  long  and  emin- 
ent services  to  the  state.  Soon  after  he  built  the 
South  Park  Railroad,  extending  it  eventually  150 
miles  to  Leadville,  which,  for  the  first  time,  opened 
up  regular  aud  direct  communication  between  Den- 
ver and  that  great  milting  region.  He  also  conceived 
the  Denver,  Texas  and  Gulf  Railroad,  and  inau- 
gurated its  great  mission  of  making  Denver  the  im- 
porting and  commercial  centre  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains. It  was  for  this  end  that  he  afterwards  secured 
for  Denver  the  location  of  the  U.  custom  house. 


Dr.  Evans  was  the  principal  organizer  nnd  largest 
stockholder  of  the  Denver  City  Electric  Railway  Co., 
started  in  1885,  and  subsequently  consolidated  as  the 
Tramway  Co.,  which  is  one  of  the  best  equipped 
street  railway  systems  of  the  United  States,  and  was 
among  the  first  to  use  electricity  as  a motive  power. 
He  has  been  very  active  in  improving  aud  building 
up  the  city,  having  erected  both  the  first  three  and 
eight-story  buildings.  In  1877  he  built  the  Evans’ 
Chapel,  a beautiful  stone  structure,  in  memory  of 


his  oldest  daughter,  Josephine,  wife  of  Judge  S.  H. 
Elbert,  afterwards  governor  of  Colorado.  I)r.  Evans’ 
benefactions  have  extended  to  all  the  early  churches 
of  Denver,  irrespective  of  creed.  He  was  oue  of  tho 
organizers  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  and  board 
of  trade.  He  donated  land  in  Evans  sufficient  to 
secure  the  removal  of  the  state  capitol  from  Golden 
City  to  Denver.  His  first  wife  died  in  1850.  In 
August,  1858,  he  married  Margaret  P.,  daughter  of 
Samuel  Gray  of  Maine.  They  had  two  sons  and  two 
daughters,  one  of  whom  died  when  five  years  of  age. 
He  has  an  extensive  ranch  near  the  base  of  Mt. 
Evans,  where  he  indulges  his  taste  for  rural  life,  so 
firmly  implanted  in  the  boy  ou  the  farm  near 
Waynesviile,  O.  Dr.  Evans’  services  to  Colorado 
and  tho  country  at  large  arc  incalculable.  Although 
past  his  eightieth  year,  he  is  still  actively  engaged  in 
business,  and  shows  no  trace  of  mental  weariness. 
His  simple  habits,  easy  accessibility,  and  cheerful 
disposition,  added  to  the  purity  of  his  private  life, 
ami  his  honorable  record  as  a Christian  and  a citizen, 
have  endeared  him  to  all  who  know  him,  and  he  is 
properly  called  the  “grand  old  man  ” by  the  citizcus 
of  his  adopted  state. 

CUMMINGS,  Alexander,  third  territorial  gov- 
ernor of  Colorado  (1865-67).  (See  index.) 

HUNT,  Alexander  Cameron,  fourth  governor 
of  Colorado  territory  (1807-69),  was  born  in  New 
York  city,  Dec.  35,'  1835.  In  1836  his  father  re- 
moved to  Freeport,  III.,  where  Alexander  received 
such  education  as  l hedistrict  schools  afforded.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen,  the  boy  determined  upon  leaving  home 
to  seek  iiis  fortune  in  the  West,  lie  became  one 
of  the  pioneer  settlers  in  California,  prospered  in 
business,  and  returned  to  Freeport,  about  1850,  a rich 
man.  He  invested  his  money  in  grain  ami  com- 
mission business;  married  Ellen  E.  Kellogg,  of  White 
Piegon,  Mich. ; was  mayor  of  Freeport  iu  1856,  and 
in  the  following  year  lost  his  all  in  the  commercial 
crash.  In  1858,  attracted  by  the  Pike’s  Peak  gold 
craze,  he  crossed  the  plains  by  ox  team  In  1859, 
with  his  wife  ami  child.  They  took  up  their  abode 
in  a log  cabin  without  door  or  window,  in  a rude  set- 
tlement called  Awrania,  in  Colorado,  now  the  city  of 
Denver,  aud  opened  a restaurant.  Hunt’s  generos- 
ity, however,  was  such  that  bis  supply  of  provisions 
ran  out  prematurely.  He  then  engaged  in  the  lum- 
ber business,  in  which  he  met  with  better  success. 
It  is  noteworthy  tbat  lie  never  interested  himself  in 
mining,  although  it  was  the  excitement  aroused  by 
the  discovery  of  gold  which  had  drawn  his  steps 
Westward.  He  was  elected  presiding  judge  at  the 
vigilance  committee  trials  in  1860,  and  two  years 
later  was  appointed  U.  8.  marshal,  which  oificc  he 
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held  mull  1866.  During  this  time  he  was  active  In 
opposition  to  the  military  political  ring,  which  sought 
to  secure  the  admission  of  Colorado  as  a state  with  a 
population  of  less  than  25,000.  Pres.  Johnson,  in  1067, 
appointed  him  governor  of  the  territory  of  Colorado, 
as  well  its  ex  officio  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  in 
which  latter  capacity  he  was  successful  in  maintaining 
friendly  relations  with  the  tribes,  and  in  1808  brought 
about  the  treaty  by  which  the  Utes  ceded  to  the 
United  States  all  lauds  cast  of  the  107th  meridian. 
His  policy  as  governor  was  marked  by  vigor  and 
promptitudo.  In  1860  he  was  removed  from  otllce 
by  Pres.  Grant  to  make  room  for  Gen.  Edward  M. 
McCook.  lie  then  turned  his  energies  to  railroad  en- 
terprise, then  the  absorbing  topic  of  the  day,  and 


in  company  with  Gen.  W.  J.  Palmer,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  construction  of  the  Kansas  Pacific 
Railroad,  originated  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  sys- 
tem, of  which  lie  aulwequently  became  a director, 
and  did  much  for  the  development  of  the  country 
through  which  the  road  was  to  pass,  by  founding  new 
towns  and  investigating  new  routes.*  Dr.  William 
A.  Bali  joined  the  enterprise  in  1871,  and  the  three 
tnen  together  brought  it  through  threatening  bank- 
ruptcy to  triumphant  success.  In  188(1  Ex-Gov.  Hunt 
lost  Ins  wife,  a (laughter,  and  two  of  his  sons,  and,  ut- 
terly prostrated  with  grief,  left  his  home  and  drifted 
with  Gen.  Palmer  to  Mexico.  Here  the  two  com- 
panions entered  upon  an  investigation  of  the  railroad 
possibiliths)  of  the  country,  which  resulted  in  the 
construction  of  the  International  Railroad.  Gov.  Hunt 
had  soon  accumulated  another  fortune  estimated  at 
$500,000,  and  in  1882  he  dissolved  partnership  with 
Palmer,  ami  engaged  in  coal-mining  and  railroading 
enterprises  iu  Texas,  which,  however,  failed.  His 
health  began  to  break  down  with  his  failing  fortunes, 
and  he  went  North.  He  was  stricken  with  paralysis 
in  Chicago  iu  1801,  while  on  his  way  to  Colorado, 
and  lay  for  two  years  and  nine  months  helpless  ami 
even  speechless,  so  that  his  dentil  came  as  a welcome 
release.  He  died  May  14,  1H!)4,  at  Washington,  D. 
O.,  and  was  buried  in  the  Congressional  Cemetery. 
A sou  and  a daughter  survive  him. 

McCOOK,  Edward  Moody,  fifth  and  seventh 
governor  of  Colorado  (1869-78,  1874-75),  was  horn 
in  Steuljenville,  O.,  .Tune  15,  1835.  His  grandfather, 
George  McCook,  was  an  Irishman  of  Scotch  descent, 
who,  l>cing  involved  with  the  United  Irishmen  in 
1780,  fled  to  the  United  States.  His  father  was  John 
McCook  (7.  e.),  a physician  of  eminence,  who  married 
Catherine  -I.  Sheldon  of  Hartford,  Conn.  John  and 
his  brother,  Daniel  (7.  r.),  were  familiarly  known  as 
the  “ fighting  McCooks,”  distinguished  as  the  “tribe 


of  John  and  the  tribe  of  Dan.”  Edward  was  edu- 
cated iu  the  public  schools,  and  when  aixteen  settled 
iu  Minnesota,  but  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Pike’s  Peak  gold  excitement,  went  to  the  Rocky 
niouutaius,  when  the  entire  surrounding  country  was 
Arapahoe  county,  Kan.  (The  illustration  shows  the 
first  house  with  glass  windows  ever  built  in  the 
Rocky  mountains. ) In  1859  be  represented  that  dis- 
trict m the  territorial  legislature  of  Kansas,  during 
which  time  the  stale  of  Kansas  was  formed,  leaving 
the  Pike’s  Peak  country  without  government,  when 
be  went  to  Washington  and  secured  the  organization 
of  the  territory  of  Colorado,  which  bns  since  become 
a state.  When  the  first  shot  was  fired  at  Fort  Sumter 
be  hastened  to  Washington  and  joined  the  Kansas  Le- 
gion, which,  with  the  Kentucky  Legion  were  the 
only  loyal  commands  in  that  city.  As  communica- 
tion with  the  North  hud  been  cut  off  by  the  state 
troops  of  Maryland,  McCook  volunteered  to  carry 
Gen.  Scott’s  dispatches;  and,  though  Baltimore  was 
in  a state  of  insurrection,  succeeded  in  getting 
through,  and  bringing  back  return  dispatches,  walk- 
ing all  the  wav  bnck  on  the  railrond  ties.  For  this  ser- 
vice, be  was,  Slay  8, 1861,  commissioned  second  lieu- 
tenant in  the  1st  cavalry,  and  in  1862  was  promoted 
to  the  first  lieutenancy.  He  served  as  senior  major 
In  the  2d  Indiana  cavalry  until  the  battle  of  Shiloh, 
when  lie  was  made  colonel  of  the  regiment.  He  re- 
ceived the  brevet  of  first  lieutenant  in  the  regular 
army  iu  1862  for  Shiloh,  Tcnn.;  captain  for  Per- 
rysville,  Ky. ; major,  iu  1868,  forChickninauga,  Ga. ; 
lieutenant-colonel,  in  1864,  for  cavalry  operations  iu 
east  Tennessee;  colonel,  in  1865,  for  captureof  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  which  was  the  capital  of  the  South- 
ern Confederacy.  He  was  also  brevetted  brigndier- 
geueml  iu  186ft,  for  services  in  the  field,  and  ma- 
jor-general the  same  year  for  conspicuous  gallantry. 
At  Mossy  Creek,  with  one  division,  he  attacked  two 
of  Jackson’s  divisions,  and  captured  eight  battle- 
flags,  2.500  prisoners,  and  nil  of  their  artilleiy. 
He  commanded  the  cavalry  of  the  army  of  the  Cum- 
berland through  the  entire  At- 
lanta campaign.  Gen.  Mc- 
Cook's most  conspicuous  ser- 
vice was  in  penetrating  the 
enemy’s  line  to  prevent  Gen. 

Taylor  from  reinforcing  Gen. 

Hood,  then  shut  up  in  Atlanta. 

He,  with  only  2,100  men,  de- 
stroyed Hood  s entire  transpor- 
tation train  of  800  wagons  and 
8,000  horses  and  mules,  which 
had  lK:en  sent  to  the  rear  of 
Atlanta  for  safety,  and  cap- 
tured three  generals  and  over 
200  field  and  line  officers,  be- 
sides a large  laxly  of  men.  On 
liis  return  he  encountered  4,000 
of  Wheeler's  cavalry  and  two 
brigades  of  infantry,  through 
which  he  was  forasl  to  cut 
his  way,  swimming  the  Chatta- 
hoochee  river,  rejoining  the  main  army  at  Marietta, 
with  a loss  of  900  men  and  one-half  liis  escort.  He 
then  proceeded  South  to  the  gulf,  and  received  the 
surrender  of  all  the  troops  In  Georgia  and  Florida, 
amounting  to  over  19,000  men,  and  remained  there 
ns  military  governor  of  Florida  until  June.  1865. 
Being  unaware  of  the  surrender  of  Lee,  the  2d 
brigade  of  his  command,  under  Col.  La  Grange, 
assaulted  and  captured  West  Point,  Apr.  17,  1865, 
which  whs  the  lust  battle  of  the  war.  Upon  his  re- 
turn to  the  North  Gen.  McCook  married  a grand- 
daughter of  Charles  Thompson,  the  first  secretary 
of  the  Continental  congress.  In  1866  he  resigned 
his  command  to  accept  the  appointment  of  minister 
to  the  Hawaiian  islands,  and  during  his  term,  nego- 
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tinted  a treaty  of  commercial  reciprocity.  In  1869 
he  was  appointed  by  Pres.  Grant  governor  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Colorado,  which  he  found  in  great  disor- 
der. lie  organized  a school  system,  and  established 
a board  of  immigration,  which  greatly  bcnctitlcd  that 
section.  Gen. McCook  was  instrumental  in  bringing 
the  first  railroad  into  Denver.  He  organized  the 
WHtcr  works,  and  was  identified  with  all  the  large 
enterprise's  of  the  city,  and  was  at  one  time  the 
largest  real  estate  owner  in  this  section,  and  the 
largest  taxpayer  in  Colorado.  He  was  the  first  to 
advocate  woman's  suffrage,  which  is  now  an  ac- 
cepted fact.  His  greatest  service  to  the  territory 
was  in  securing  the  transfer  of  the  Ute  Indians  to 
Utah,  which  |>ermiltcd  the  development  of  the  rich 
mineral  and  agricultural  lands  which  were  opened 
for  development  and  settlement,  but  which  luol  l>ecn 
previously  locked  up  in  reservations.  Gov.  Mc- 
Cook lived  to  sec  fulfilled  his  prediction,  which  he 
made  when  assuming  the  gubernatorial  chair,  that 
within  twenty-five  years  Colorado  would  no  longer  be 
on  the  frontier.  At  the  earnest  request  of  Pres.  Grant 
he  accepted  the  appointment  of  governor  a second 
term,  declining  the  postmaster-generalship.  He  was 
largely  interested  in  the  European  telephone  syndi- 


cate, and  at  one  time  was  one  of  the  purchasers  of 
the  celcbraUsi  Batopilos  mines,  the  richest  silver 
mines  in  Mexico.  Gen.  McCook's  literary  attain- 
ments and  oratorical  powers  were  of  such  a high  or- 
der that,  on  the  deatli  of  Gen.  Thomas,  he  was  se- 
lected to  deliver  the  funeral  oration. 

ELBERT,  Samuel  Hitt,  sixth  governor  of  f'ol- 
orado  (1878-74),  and  second  chief  justice,  was  horn 
in  Logan  county,  <)..  Apr.  8,  1833.  llislirst  American 
ancestor  emigrated  from  Devonshire,  England,  and 
was  located  prior  to  1688  on  the  “ Eastern  Shore,” 
Maryland,  where  lie  owned  a large  plantation,  which 
is  still  in  the  hands  of  one  of  his  descendants.  His 
paternal  great-grandfather.  Dr.  John  Lodman  Elbert, 
was  a surgeon  in  the  American  revolution;  was 
voted  a large  tract  of  land  for  his  services  by  the  leg- 
islature of  Maryland,  and  was  a member  of  the  or- 
der of  Cincinnati.  His  mother  was  of  Huguenot 
origin  and  her  ancestors  settled  in  Virginia.  His  father. 
John  Downs  Elbert,  was  an  eminent  physician  and 
surgeon,  with  honorary  degrees  from  the  medical  col- 
leges of  Cincinnati  and  Philadelphia.  At  the  age  of 
seven  his  parents  removed  to  Iowa,  where  young 
Elliert  passed  his  boyhood,  working  upon  the  farm, 
and  unending  the  public  schools.  In  1848  lie  en- 
tered the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  being  graduated 
with  high  honors  in  i854.  He  liegau  the  study  of  law 
at  Dayton,  O.,  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1856.  In 
the  spring  of  1857  lie  began  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession at  Plattsmouth,  "Neb.  He  soon  acquired  a 
VI.— 29 


reputation  as  an  able  attorney,  and  in  May,  1860,  was 
elected  a delegate  to  the  Republican  national  conven- 
tion assembled  in  Chicago,  111..  June  17,  I860,  which 
nominated  Abraham  Lincoln  for  president.  He  took 
an  active  part  in  the  presidential  campaigu  of  that 
year,  and  was  elected  a member  of  the  council  of  the 
Nebraska  legislature.  In  1862  he  was  appointed  by 
Mr.  Lincoln  secretary  of  theterritory  of  Colorado,  and 
during  his  Incumbency  per- 
formed on  several  occasions  the 
functions  of  governor,  and  pro- 
moted the  mobilization  of  the 
2d  and  8d  regiments  for  tiic 
suppression  of  the  rebellion, 
and  the  protection  of  tin:  ter- 
ritory against  invasion  by  the 
Indians.  In  .1  one.  1865,  lie  mar- 
ried Josephine,  daughter  of 
Gov.  John  Evans  of  Denver. 

Col.  She  died  in  1868.  In  I860 
lie  re-entered  upon  the  practice 
of  law,  and  in  1869  was  elected 
to  the  territorial  legislature.  In 
1870  lie  was  elected  secretary, 
and  in  1872  chairman  of  the 
Republican  territorial  centra! 
committee.  He  is  accredited 
wilii  having  first  thoroughly  organized  the  Republi- 
can parly  of  Colorado,  and  was  appointed  governor 
of  that  territory  in  1878  by  Pres.  Grant.  As  gov- 
ernor lie  was  earnest  in  promoting  plans  for  tin- devel- 
opment of  the  material  resources  of  the  country  and 
thoroughly  identified  himself  with  the  people  m all 
their  interests.  He  gave  a great  deal  of  his  time  to 
the  study  of  irrigation,  believing  that  it  was  a prob- 
lem upon  the  successful  solution  of  which  the  pros- 
perity not  only  of  Colorado,  hut  of  all  the  western 
states  largely  depended.  Through  his  efforts  a con- 
vention assembled  in  the  summer  of  1878,  at  Denver, 
composed  of  delegates  from  all  the  states  and  terri- 
tories west  of  the  Missouri  river,  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject of  irrigation.  In  1874  he  went  abroad,  visiting 
all  the  principal  capitals  of  Europe,  and  upon  his  re- 
turn in  1876  he  was  elected  a justice  of  the  supreme 
IkuicIi  of  Colorado,  serving  as  chief  justice  from  1880 
to  1888.  At  this  time  hisaTma  mater  conferred  on  him 
tlic  degree  of  LL.D.  In  1885  he  was  re-elected,  but 
resigned  in  1889  owing  to  failing  health,  and  again 
went  abroad.  His  career  as  a judge  was  character- 
ized by  thorough  research, and  his  decisions  arc  highly 
regarded  by  the  profession. 

ROUTT,  John  Long, 

eighth  and  fourteenth  gov- 
ernor of  Colorado  (1875-79, 

1891-93).  was  bom  in  Eddy- 
ville, Caldwell  eo..  Kv..  Apr. 

25, 1826,  son  of  John  Routt,  a 
farmer  in  moderate  circum- 
stances. His  grandfather, 

Daniel  Routt,  fought  ns  a 
soldier  in  the  war  of  1812, 
and  his  maternal  grandfather 
was  a distinguished  pa- 
triot in  the  war  of  the  Amer- 
ican revolution.  His  father 
died  while  the  boy  was  a 
mere  infant,  and  the  care 
of  tiie  family  devolved  on 
the  mother,  who  removed 
with  the  family  to  Bloom- 
ington. III.,  in  1886,  where  he  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools,  and  when  of  suitable  age  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a builder  and  machinist  to  learn  the 
trade.  He  continued  in  that  business  until  1851, 
when  he  began  dealing  in  public  lands  and  town 
property,  in  which  be  met  with  varied  success.  In 
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1860  he  was  elected  sheriff  of  McLean  county,  and 
in  1882  resigned  the  office  to  accept  a captaincy  in 
the  94th  Illinois  infantry,  which  regiment  he  was 
largely  instrumental  in  raising.  His  ffrst  service 
was  in  Arkansas  aud  his  ffrst  battle  that  of  Prairie 
Grove.  Ilis  regiment  then  joined  Grant  at  Vicks- 
burg, aud  Capt.  Routt  distinguished  himself  in  a 
special  service  personally  requested  by  Gen.  Grnut, 
by  which  he  procured  ammunition  at  great  peril 
from  a magazine  sixteen  miles  distant  ami  supplied 
the  troops,  tints  rendering  a whole  brigade  effective. 
Grant  characterized  the  exploit  as  *‘  one  of  the  best 
responses  to  an  order  during  the  war,”  and  after  the 
war  at  a reunion,  meeting  the  then  Gov.  Routt, 
Geu.  Grant  remarked,  “I  know  Capt.  Routt;  hois 
the  man  who  got  the  ammunition  for  me  at  Vicks- 
burg.” After  the  war  he  returned  to  Bloomington 
and  found  he  had  been  elected  treasurer  of  McLean 
county.  He  served  for  two  terms  aud  declined  a 
third  nomination.  In  1869  Pres.  Grunt  appointed 
him  U.  S.  marshal  for  the  southern  district  of 
Illinois,  aud  in  1871  made  him  second  assistant  post- 
master, which  position  he  held  until  February, 
1875,  when  the  president  made  him  governor  of  the 
territory  of  Colorado.  He  had  the  honor  of  reor- 
ganizing the  discordant  elements  of  his  party  aud 
making  it  the  party  in  power,  preparing  the  territory 
for  admission  into  the  Union  in  1876  as  the  “Cen- 
tennial " state,  and  without  solicitation  lie  was  nom- 
inated by  acclamation  by  the  first  Republican  state 
convention  as  its  candidate  for  governor,  aud  was 
duly  elected  and  inaugurated  Nov.  3,  1876.  During 
his  administration  lie  established  the  credit  of  tiie 
state,  and  state  warrants  that  when  issued  sold  at 
75  per  cent.,  continued  to  appreciate  and  sold  before 
his  term  expired  at  12  above  par.  As  president  of  the 
state  land  hoard  he  secured  to  the  state  some  of  the 
best  land  under  the  grants  of  congress,  and  organized 
the  work  of  the  board.  lie  declined  a renotninatiou. 


and  engaged  largely  in  mining.  In  1883  lie  was 
elected  mayor  of  Denver,  und  in  1890  was  nominated 
ami  elected  governor  by  a large  majority,  in  spite  of 
liis  earnest  wishes  not  to  lie  a candidate.  lie  was  a 
member  of  the  capitol  board  of  managers  appointed 
to  build  tli<!  state  capitol,  anil,  largely  through  liis 
influence  aud  skill  as  an  architect,  it.  resulted  in  the 
erecting  of  one  of  the  lines)  capitol  buildings  in  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Routt  was  married  iu  the  fall  of 
1845  to  Hester,  daughter  of  J.  Woodson.  She  died 
in  1872.  In  1875  lie  was  niurried  to  Eliza  Franklin, 
daughter  of  Franklin  Pickerel,  who  is  an  acknowl- 
edged leader  of  society  and  largely  interested  in  the 
various  charities  of  the  capita)  city.  As  wife  of  the 
governor  during  two  administrations,  she  made  a 
large  circle  of  acquaintances  and  became  greatly 
beloved  and  justly  popular.  They  have  one  child, 
a daughter. 

PITKIN,  Frederick  Walker,  ninth  governor 
of  Colorado  (1 879-83 j.  was  born  in  Manchester, 
Couu.,  Aug,  31,  1837  son  of  Eli  and  Hannah  Pitkin. 


His  father  was  a prominent  citizen  of  that  town, 
who  came  from  a line  of  old  ami  honored  ancestry. 
His  first  American  ancestor,  William  Pitkin,  born 
near  Londou,  in  1635,  settled  in  Hartford  in  1659. 
was  a member  of  the  general  court,  and  member  of 
the  colonial  council;  His  grandson,  William,  was 
governor  of  Connecticut  (1766-69).  The  son  was 
prepared  for  college  under  careful  instruction,  and 
was  matriculated  at  Wesleyan  University,  Middle- 
town.  Conn.,  in  1854.  He  was  graduated  with  the 
class  of  1858  with  honors,  and  then  entered  the 
Albany  Law  School,  where  lie  completed  his  course 
of  study  aud  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1859,  and 
tiie  same  year  located  in  Milwaukee,  WLs.  He  was 
a member  of  the  law  firm  of  Palmer,  Hooker  A Pit- 
kin. Too  close  application  to  office  work  and  study, 
neassitatod  by  the  prosecution  of  a large  practice, 
undermined  bis  health,  aud  he  was  obliged  to  with- 
draw from  business  altogether  iu  1872.  He  made  a 
trip  to  Europe  iu  quest  of  health.  Findiug  no  ben- 
efit. lie  spent  a winter  in  Florida  with  no  belter 
results,  lie  was  then  ndvised 
to  test  the  climate  of  Colorado, 
aud  in  three  years'  camp  life, 
roughing  it  in  the  high  moun- 
tains of  Southern  Colorado, 
he  recuperated  so  far  as  to  be 
able  to  engage  in  business  in 
the  development  of  the  rich 
mines  iu  that. section.  In  1878  lie 
became  tiie  unanimous  choice 
of  the  Republican  party  of  tiie 
state  for  their  candidate  for 
governor,  to  succeed  John  L. 

Routt,  aud  he  was  elected  by 
the  largest  majority  ever  given 
a Republican  candidate  in  the 
state.  Hisndmiuist  ration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  state  in  trouble- 
some  times  was  so  satisfactory  ^^7 
that  he  was  renominated  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  liis  party  convention,  and  re- 
elected by  over  5,000  majority,  double  bis  first  ma- 
jority. While  governor  nc  was  called  upon  to  put 
down  the  uprising  of  the  Utc  Indians  at  White 
river,  which  he  did  effectively  aud  without  blood- 
shed. He  also  quelled  incipient  riot  in  the  case  of 
tiie  strike  of  the  silver  miners  at  I.cndvillc  in  1880. 
In  1882  lie  was  an  active  candidate  for  the  U.  8. 
senate,  and  at  the  preliminary  caucus  of  bis  party 
received  more  votes  than  any  other  candidate,  but 
not  a majority,  and  on  failing  to  secure  an  election 
lie  again  took  up  the  practice  of  his  profession  at 
Pueblo,  Col.,  and  the  care  of  his  large  mining  inter- 
ests. Tiie  town  and  county  of  Pitkin  were  named  in 
liis  honor.  lie  died  iu  Pueblo,  Col.,  Dec.  18,  1886. 

GRANT,  James  Benton,  tenth  governor  of 
Colorado  (1883-85),  was  born  in  Russell  co.,  Ala., 
Jan.  2,  1848.  son  of  Thomas  McDonough  Grant,  a 
prominent  physician,  born  in  North  Carolina,  and  a 
large  planter  aud  slave  owner  in  Alabama.  His 
grandfather,  James  Grant,  a native  of  North  Caroliua, 
was  nn  extensive  planter.  aDd  liis  great  grandfather, 
James  Grant,  emigrated  from  Scotland  in  1746.  and 
located  first  iu  Norfolk,  Va. . removing  to  Halifax 
county,  N.  (I.  The  son  was  educated  at  theueigbor- 
liood  school  in  his  native  state.  The  civil  war  forced 
him  to  help  in  the  support  of  the  family  by  working 
ou  the  plantation  of  liis  father,  and  served  in  theCou- 
federate  army  during  t lie  last  year  of  the  war.  After 
the  war  lie  helped  to  build  up  the  stricken  fortunes 
of  the  family  by  hard  manual  labor,  aud  in  1871  he 
removed  to  Iowa,  and  attended  the  agricultural  col- 
lege, and  took  a supplementary  course  in  civil  engin- 
eering at  Cornell  University,  Sew  York.  From  Cor- 
nell he  went  to  Freiburg,  Germany,  where  be  took  a 
course  in  mineralogy  aud  kindretl  branches  at  the 
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celebrated  School  of  Mines  of  that  place,  which  con- 
sumed two  years.  He  returned  to  the  United  States 
by  way  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  where  he  for 
five  mouths  studied  the  practical  operations  of  min- 
ing as  pursued  in  those  countries.  U|k»u  arriving  at 
San  Francisco  in  1876  he  went  to  Gilpiu  county,  Col., 
vrhere  he  purchased  and  operated  the  Clarissa  mine. 
In  1867  he  engaged  in  assaying  at  Clear  Creek,  Col., 
for  one  year,  and  iu  1878  removed 
to  Lcadv'ille,  where,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  uncle,  James  Grant, 
who  had  already  been  at  the  ex- 
j>ense  of  educatiug  his  nephew,  he 
established  smelting  works  under 
the  firm-name  of  ,1.  B.  Graut  & Co. 
James  Grant  sold  his  interest 
in  January,  18H0,  to  Eddy  <fc 
James,  and  the  business  was 
then  carried  on  under  the  name 
of  the  Grant  Smelting  Co.  In 
1882  this  company  was  consol 
idated  with  the  Omaha  Co.  under 
the  name  of  the  Omaha  & Graut 
Smelting  Co.,  of  which  he  was 
made  vice-president.  He  is  also 
vice-president  of  the  Denver  Na- 
tional Rank.  In  1882  lie  was 
nominated  by  the  Democratic 
party  of  Colorado  as  their  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor and  was  elected,  the  only  Democratic  can- 
didate ever  elected  to  the  gubernatorial  chair 
of  the  centennial  state,  and  gave  an  independent 
and  satisfactory  administration  to  the  state  affairs. 
Gov.  Grant  was  married,  Jan.  19,  1881,  to  Mary, 
daughter  of  R.  E.  Goodell,  and  granddaughter  of 
Gov.  Matleson,  of  Illinois. 

EATON,  Benjamin  Harrison,  eleventh  gov- 
ernor of  Colorado  (1885-87),  was  born  Dec.  15,  1883, 
in  Coshocton  county,  0.  His  ancestors  were  Quakers 
of  Eugiish descent.  Ills  father,  Levi  Eaton,  was  a far- 
mer in  moderate  circumstances.  The  son  attended 
the  common  schools  of  his  native  county  until  the 
age  of  sixteen,  when  he  entered  West  Bethford  Acad- 
emy, and  three  years  later  he  was  graduated  and  be- 
gan teaching,  which  he  pursued  for  several  years.  In 
1854  he  removed  to  Louisa  couuty,  la,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  fanning  and  teaching,  and  during  the  gold 
excitemeut  in  18o9  he  removed  to  Colorado,  and  con- 
tinued prospecting  ami  mining  for 
three  years;  from  thence  to  New 
Mexico,  where  he  engaged  again  in 
farming;  from  thence  in  1864  he 
located  near  Greeley,  when;  he  com- 
menced farming,  and  also  began 
the  construction  of  irrigating 
canals,  having  formerly  studied  the. 
subject  of  irrigation  iu  New  Mex- 
ico. He  was  eminently  successful 
in  his  undertakings,  and  ranks  as 
one  of  the  largest  farmers  in  the 
state,  and  has  one  of  the  finest  flour 
mills  and  warehouses.  His  farm 
of  14,000  acres  has  yielded  for  the 
last  eight  years  not  less  than  100.- 
000  bushels  of  cereals,  and  150,- 
000  bushels  of  |>otatoes  per  an- 
num. Hi'  has  recently  begun  the 
construct  ion  of  a reservoir  at  Cacba 
la  Pointre  river,  which  will  have  a capacity  of  1,000,- 
000.000,000  cubic  feet,  and  will  irrigate  30,000  acres 
when  completed.  He  was  sclnxd  director  and  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  for  a number  of  years,  and  was  pen- 
itentiary commissioner  for  fouryears.  In  1872  lie  was 
elected  to  the  territorial  legislature,  and  served  as 
councilman  one  term,  when  he  was  elected  to  the 
senate.  He  was  couuty  commissioner  for  six  years,  and 


the  founder  of  the  town  of  Eaton.  In  1884  he  waa 
elected  governor  of  Colorado,  and  served  t wo  years. 
He  married  Delila,  daughter  of  James  Wolfe,  of 
Ohio,  in  1856.  She  diet!  in  1857,  leaving  one  sou. 
In  1864  lie  married  Rebecca  Jane,  daughlerof  Abra- 
ham Hill,  of  Louisacouuly,  la.  They  have  two  chil- 
dren. 

ADAMS,  Alva,  twelfth  governor  of  Colorado 
(1887-89),  was  born  iu  Iowa  county,  Wis.,  Mav  14, 
1850,  soil  of  a Kentuckian  fanner,  from  New  York 
state.  His  early  education  was  obtained  iu  the  most 
ordinary  of  country  district  schools.  On  account  of 
an  invalid  brother,  the  family  decided  to  seek  a 
milder  ciitnaLe,  and  with  a horse  team  and  a “grass- 
hopper wagon  " they  crossed  the  plains  in  the  spring 
of  1871.  stopping  in  the  then  recently  founded  town 
of  Greeley,  Col.  They  soon  after  moved  on  to  Den- 
ver, when  young  Alva,  needing  employment  for  the 
earning  it  would  bring,  took  the  first  that  offered, 
that  of  hauling  ties  which  were  the  first  tiiat  were  used 
iu  the  construction  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande 
Railroad,  from  the  mountains  south  of  the  city. 
In  July  of  the  same  year  he  went  to  Colorado  Springs 
in  the  employ  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Sanborn,  proprietor  of  a 
small  retail  supply  of  lumber  and  hardware.  Colorado 
Springs  was  then  but  the  germ  of  a small  colony,  with 
considerable  distances  between  its  fixed  inhabitants. 
In  October,  Mr.  Adams  purchased  the  entire  business 
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for  84-000.  This  business  increased  rapidly  under 
Mr.  Adams’s  marked  ability,  and  iu  1872  Joseph  C* 
Wilson  was  admitted  as  a partner.  Soon  after  Mr. 
Adams  went  to  Pueblonnd  tlicrcestablisliedabrnnch 
house.  Later  the  partnership  was  dissolved,  Wilson 
taking  the  business  at  Colorado  Springs.  In  1873  Mr. 
Adams  became  one  of  the  trustees  of  South  Pueblo. 
In  the  meantime  be  had  established  hraueh  hardware 
stores  in  the  San  Juan  country.  In  1876  he  was 
elected  to  the  first  state  legislature,  where  he  made 
an  excellent  record,  and  lie  was  nominated  for  gov- 
ernor first  in  1884,  again  in  1880,  when  lie  was  elected 
by  about  2,400  majority.  He  was  inaugurated  Jan- 
uary. 1887.  During  his  wise  administration  t he 
whole  state  enjoyed  the  utmost  prosiierity.  Iu  1891 
lie  was  elected  president  of  the  Pueblo  Savings 
Bank,  which  position  lie  still  holds  (1896). 

COOPER,  Job  Adams,  thirteenth  governor  of 
Colorado  (1889-91).  was  horn  Nov.  6, 1843,  of  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch  descent.  His  grandfather,  Thomas 
Cooi>er,  was  a paper  manufacturer,  and  his  father, 
Charles  Cooper,  was  a mechanic  in  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances, and  in  later  years  a fanner.  He  camo 
to  America  in  1820,  and  locatisl  first  iu  New  Jcr- 
sey,  then  in  Ohio  and  afterward  went  to  Bond 
county.  111.,  where  Job  A.  Cooper  was  born.  At  ten 
years  of  age  lie  went  to  school  at  Knoxville,  HI.,  and 
inter  entered  Knox  College,  where  lie  was  gradu- 
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ated  with  high  honors  in  1865.  Ilis  studies  in  col- 
lege were  temporarily  broken  off  by  a call  for  vol- 
unteer soldiers  to  suppress  the  rebellion,  and  he 
entered  the  service  as  second  sergeant  of  company 
C,  187th  Illinois  infantry ; was  in  Memphis  when 
Gen.  Forest  made  his  raid  upon  that  city  in  August, 
1864,  and  continued  in  the  service  until  his  regiment 
was  mustered  out.  After  his  graduation  he  studied 
law  ; was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Illinois,  establishing 
himself  at  Greenville,  aud  in  1868  wus  elected  clerk 
of  the  circuit  court  and  recorder  of  Bond  county,  in 
which  capacity  he  served  four  years.  In  May,  1872, 
he  removed  to  Denver,  then  a place  of  village  pro- 
portions, and  began  in  the  practice  of  law,  but  iu 
April,  1876,  accepted  the  vice- presidency  of  the  Ger- 
man National  Bank.  Iu  the  same 
year  he  became  cashier,  and  the 
history  of  the  growth  and  prosper- 
ity of  this  institution  is  identical 
with  and  constitutes  a part  of  his 
own  history.  In  the  capacity  of 
banker  through  a period  of  twelve 
years  his  business  abilities  and 
sterling  integrity  became  widely 
aud  favorably  known,  aud  out  of 
his  business  office,  Nov.  6,  1888,  ho 
was  elected  governor  of  his  state  hy 
an  overwhelming  majority,  against 
T.  M.  Patterson,  bv  happy  coinci- 
dence, on  the  forty-fifth  anniversary 
of  his  birth.  In*  1828  he  built  the 
Cooper  Building,  costing  $300,000, 
an  office  building  which  is  second 
to  none  in  the  city  in  beauty.  Ho 
has  built  extensively,  and  lias  con- 
tributed considerably  toward  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  city  of  Denver.  His 
honesty  aud  incorruptibility  as  a public  officer,  his 
broad  and  liberal  views  ou  all  questions  of  public 
polity,  distinguished  him  asan  executive,  as  his  pub- 
lic-spiritedncss,  enterprise,  and  far  sightedness  had  as 
a citizen.  Retiring  from  office,  heacceptcd  the  presi- 
dency of  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  Denver. 
He  was  married  Sept.  17,  1867,  to  Jennie  O.,  daugh- 
ter of  Rev.  Romulus  E.  Barnes  of  Galesburg,  ill. 
He  is  identified  with  tlte  leading  charitable  organi- 
zations of  the  city  and  Ls  a member  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity.  He  was  oue  of  the  promoters  aud  a di- 
rector of  the  U.  P.  D.  and  G.  R.  R. . aud  is  a stock- 
holder of  a large  nutnlier  of  enterprises  of  the  city, 
as  well  as  a mine  ownerin  theCripple  Creek  district 
mala  stockholder  in  other  mines  of  the  state.  He 
has  four  children,  one  son.  Charles  .1.  Cooper,  and 
three  daughters.  His  son  is  at  present  (1826)  attend- 
ing Kuox  College,  IHiuois. 

WAITE,  Davis  Hanson,  fifteenth  governor  of 
Colorado  (1893-94),  was  horn  in  Jamestown,  N.  Y., 
Apr.  9,  1825,  son  of  Joseph  and  Olive  Davis  Waite. 
His  father,  a native  of  Vermont,  was  a lawyer  and 
district  attorney  of  Chatauqua  county,  and  with  his 
wife  removed  to  New  York  state  in  1815.  The  son 
was  educated  at  the  village  school  and  the  James- 
town Academy,  after  which  lie  took  up  the  study  of 
law  in  his  father’s  office,  ne  removed  in  1850  to 
the  West,  locating  in  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  and  in 
18  >i  removed  to  Princeton,  and  was  engngwl  in 
merchandising.  In  1858  he  was  elected  ns  a Repub- 
lican to  the  Wisconsin  state  legislature.  In  1857  lie  re- 
moved to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  aud  soon  after  to  Houston, 
lexasco..  Mo.,  where  he  engage!  as  teacher  in  a 
high  school.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  the 
seutiment  of  the  people  of  Missouri  made  it  neces- 
sary for  him,  as  a Union  man.  to  leave  the  state,  and 
he  removed  to  Warren.  Pa.,  and  afterwards  to 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  became  editor  and  part  proprietor  of  the 


“Chautauqua  Democrat,”  a Republican  organ  of 
the  county,  and  he  afterwards  became  proprietor  of 
the  "Jamestown  Journal.”  In  1876  he  sold  out  his 
newspaper  and  removed  to  Larned,  Kan.,  where 
he  engaged  in  ranching  and  in  the  practice  of  law. 
In  1879  he  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature  on  the 
Republican  ticket,  and,  as  a member  of  the  bouse, 
cast  the  deciding  ballot  that  rc-elected  Scnntor  In- 
galls in  1879.  He  removed  to  Ixtudville,  Col.,  in 
1879,  where  he  practised  law.  and  in  1881  located  at 
Aspen,  Col.,  where  in  addition  to  his  law  practice 
he  published  the  “Union  Era,”  a reform  paper. 
He  was  the  first  superintendent  of  schools  in  Pitkin 
county.  In  February,  1892,  lie  was  a delegate  to 
the  St.  Louis  conference  which  organized  the  Peo- 
ples’ Party,  aud  was  a delegate  from  Colorado  to 
the  national  convention  Bt  Omaha,  July  4.  1892, 
which  nominated  Weaver  aud  Field,  He  repre- 
sented his  state  on  the  platform  committee  in  the 
convention.  On  July  27,  1892,  be  was  nominated 
for  governor  of  Colorado,  on  the  Peoples'  ticket, 
and  as  the  result  of  t he  canvass  the  state  was  curried 
by  the  fusion  electoral  ticket  Ire-  15,000  majority 
against  a Republican  majority  of  15,000  two  years 
before,  and  his  plurality  for  governor  was  5,816  as 
against  the  Republican  and  the  White-Wing  Ihnu- 
ocrntic  candidates.  He  was  endorsed  by  the  Free 
Coinage  Democrats  and  by  many  Republicans,  and 
taking  advantage  of  the  universal  sentiments  of 
the  people  of  Colorado  in  favor  of  the  free  coinage 
of  silver,  his  election  was  their  triumph.  Gov. 
Wnitc  was  inaugurated  Jan.  11,  1898.  His  party 
measures  were  opposed  by  the  state  legislature,  which 
was  hostile  to  liis  reform  recommendations,  ond  many 
of  the  oppressive  laws,  notably  those  in  favor  of  the 
creditor  class,  were  continued.  In  December.  1898, 
he  called  a special  session  of  the  state  legislature  and 
made  various  reform  recommendations.  Although 
opposed  and  tliwnrtcd  hy  political  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  legislators  themselves,  they  did  consent 
to  adopt  amendments  to  the  attachment  and  trustee 
laws,  and  to  reduce  the  cost  of  collection  of  taxes 
— reforms  more  important  to  the 
general  welfare  than  were  passed 
nt  any  two  previous  sessions  of 
the  legislature.  The  execution  of 
the  reform  measures  affecting  the 
city  government  of  Denver  was 
opposed  by  the  incumbent  city 
o fit  co-holders  who  were  removed;, 
and  the  militia  of  the  state  had  to 
be  called  out  by  tbe  governor  in 
order  to  enforce  the  laws  and 
maintain  order.  The  prompt  ac- 
tion of  the  governor  was  sustained 
by  the  decision  of  the  supreme 
court,  and  the  new  officers  were 
placed  in  possession  of  their  offices 
and  introduced  the  many  contem- 
plated reforms  in  the  government  of 
the  city.  He  promptly  and  effec- 
tively * settled  numerous  disputes 
between  miners  and  mine-owners  that  nt  times  threat- 
ened civil  war  and  bloodshed,  and,  either  by  arbitra- 
tion or  by  the  presence  of  the  state  militia,  restored 
order.  Gov.  Waite,  however,  found  that  he  had 
the  money  power  of  the  state  opposed  to  him,  and 
allhough  renominated  in  1894  and  receiving  a total 
of  75.000  votes,  while  in  1892  he  was  elected  al- 
though receiving  but  44.000  votes,  he  was  defeated 
by  19.000  majority.  The  Populists  had  given  the 
women  of  Colorado  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  in  this 
election  they  first  largely  exercised  it  to  the  defeat 
of  the  part v that  enfranchised  them.  These,  aided 
by  many  Democrats,  who  deserted  their  own  party 
ticket  and  voted  for  the  Republican  candidate, 
elected  Mclntire  by  a plurality  of  19,  708.  After  the 
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inauguration  of  Gov.  Mclntirc,  Ex  Gov.  Waite  con- 
tinued to  reside  in  Denver,  and  is  now  engaged 
in  lecturing.  He  was  married  in  1851,  to  Frauees 
E..  daughter  of  Robert  ltussell,  Russel  burg,  Pa. 
They  had  three  children.  After  the  death  of  his  wife, 
which  occurred  Nov.  7,  1880,  he  was  married.  Jan. 
8,  1885,  to  her  cousin.  Mrs.  Celia  Maltby,  and  they 
have  one  sou,  Frank  H.  Waite. 


McXNTXRE,  Albert  Washington)  sixteenth 
governor  of  Colorado  (1805 ),  was  born  in  Pitts- 

burgh, Pa.,  Jan.  15,  1858.  sou  of  Joseph  Philips 
and  Isabella  A.  (Wills)  Mclntire.  Ilis  graudfather, 
Thomas  Mclntire,  was  boru  in  Wilmington,  Del., 
and  witli  bis  brothers  wascuguged  in  the  transporta- 
tion business  in  Maryland. 
Their  property  was  destroyed 
at  the  time  the  British  burned 
Washington,  while  he  was  serv- 
ing as  an  officer  of  volunteers 
during  the  war  of  1812.  Ilis 
maternal  grand  father  wasstates 
attorney  in  Pennsylvania.  Both 
his  paternal  great-grandfathers 
fought  as  puirinbwn  the  war  of 
the  Amerlcsut  revolution.  His 
first  American  paternal  ances- 
tor came  from  Ayresltire,  Scot- 
land, about  1745.  His  maternal 
ancestors  came  from  Belfast, 
Ireland,  in  1790,  and  from  Eng- 
land earlier.  He  prepared  for 
college  at  Newell's  Institute  in 
entered  Yale  in 
gruduuted  in  1878 
in  the  academic  department, 
and  in  the  law  school  in  1875.  being;  admitted  to 
the  bar  the*  same  year.  He  practiced  law  in  Pitts- 
burgh until  December,  1870,  when  he  removed  to 
Denver,  Col.  In  1880  he  located  in  San  Luis  Val- 
ley, where  he  established  a stock  ranch,  which  now 
comprises  4,000  acres  of  rich  land,  stocked  with  a 
large  herd  of  high-grade  cattle.  In  1888  he  was 
unanimously  elected  county  judge  of  Conejos 
county,  being  named  by  both  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  parties,  and  held  the  position  for  three 
years.  He  refused  re-election,  and  continued  in  the 
practice  of  law  until  1891,  when  he  was  appointed 
by  Gov.  Routt,  judge  of  the  twelfth  judicial  district. 
In  September.  1894,  lie  was  named  by  acclamation 
as  the  Republican  candidate  for  governor  of  Colo- 
rado, and  was  elected  by  19,708  plurality,  over 
Gov.  Waite.  He  was  married  July  16.  1873.  to 
Florence,  daughter  of  William  Sydney  Johnson  of 
New  York  city.  Gov.  Mclntire  Is  an  accomplished 
linguist,  reading  or  speaking  German,  Spanish, 
French,  Latin,  and  Gntck.  Ilis  studies  have  also 
been  in  the  direction  of  science,  and  his  library  con- 
tains the  latest  standard  scientific  works. 
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FORMAN,  Joshua,  founder  of  the  city  of  Syra- 
cuse, was  I xirn  at  Pleasant  Valley,  Dutchess  co.,  N. 
Y.,  Sept;  6,  1777,  son  of  Joseph  and  Hannah  For- 
man. Young  Joshua  linving  displayed  a strong  ten- 
dency to  study.  received  a good  preliminurv  educa- 
tion, and  in  i798,  entered  Union  College,  in  Sche- 
nectady, where  he  was  graduated  with  honor.  On 
leaving  college  lie  began  to  study  law  in  an  office  in 
Poughkeepsie  for  two  years,  when  he  established 
himself  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  completed  his 
law  studies  in  the  office  of  Samuel  Miles  Hopkins. 
Boon  after  his  admission  to  the  bar,  lie  was  married 
to  Margaret,  daughter  of  Boyd  Alexander,  M.  P. 
for  Glasgow,  Scotland.  In  the  year  1800  Mr.  For- 
man settled  in  Onondaga  Hollow,  where  he  Itegaii 
the  practice  of  law.  in  which  lie  was  uniformly  suc- 
cessful, becoming  popular  throughout  the  county. 


In  1807  Mr.  Forman  was  elected  to  the  legislature, 
where  he  became  prominent  as  the  projector  of  the 
Erie  Canal.  lu  1818  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the 
Onondaga  county  common  pleas  court,  a position 
which  he  held,  with  diguity  and  credit  to  himself, 
for  the  uext  ten  years.  In  the  meantime  he  had,  in 
1807,  erected  the*  first  grist-mill  on  the  Oswego  river, 
this  resulting  in  facilitating  the  settlement  of  that 
section  of  the  state.  In  1808  he  founded  the  cele- 
brated Plaster  Co.  nt  Camillus.  In  1821  Judge 
Forman  succeeded  in  obtaining  tiie  passage  of  a law, 
in  pursuance  of  which  Onondaga  Lake  was  lowered 
about  two  feel,  by  which  means  the  marshes  in  the 
neighborhood  were  drained,  ami  the  surrounding 
lands  improved.  In  1822  lie  began  salt  manufacture,  iu 
which  lie  introduced  the  making  of  solar  salt.  Judge 
Forman  was  practically  the  founder  of  Syracuse.  In 
1818  lie  laid  out  the  city  of  Syracuse,  and  removed 
there  iu  the  following  year,  remaining  until  he  had 
laid  the  foundation  for  a nourishing  town.  In  1826 
he  removed  to  a jK>int  near  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
where  he  opened  ami  worked  a Coppermine.  Soon 
after  he  was  summoned  by  Gov.  Martin  Van  Burcu 
to  Albany,  to  draw  up  the  safety  fund  act,  which 
had  become  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  regulat-iijg 
the  hanking  system  of  the  state,  at  this  time  exceed 
ingly  defective.  In  1829,  in  company  with  others. 
Judge  Forman  bought  from  the  state  jjf  North  Car- 
olina laud  in  Rutherfordton,  N.  0.,  ami  in  adjoining 
counties,  and  took  up  his  residence  ut  the  village  of 
Rutherfordton,  where  he  made  great  improvements. 
He  died  at  this  village,  Aug.  4,  1848,  his  remains 
being  removed  to  Oakwood  cemetery,  Syracuse. 

GOODRICH,  Alfred  Bailey,  Protestant  Epis- 
copal clergyman,  was  born  at  Rocky  llill,  Hartford 
co.,  Conn..  March  22,  1828.  He  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Hartford,  and  Berkeley  Divinity 
School,  and  was  ordained  deacon  in  1858  by  Bishop 
Brownell,  of  Connecticut,  and  priest  in  1854  by 
Bishop  Williams,  lie  officiated  for  a few  months  at 
St,  Peter’s  Church,  Plymouth,  Conn.,  and  for  five 
years  at  Millville.  Mass.  While  there  he  founded 
the  Society  for  the  Increase  of 
the  Ministry,  a general  society 
of  the  Episcopal  church  for  the 
education  of  young  men  for  the 
ministry'.  In’  August,  1859,  he 
became  rectorof  Calvary  Church. 

Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  has  held 
that  position  ever  since.  Dur- 
ing his  rectorship  the  parish 
has  grown  steadily  in  member- 
ship  and  prosperity,  ami  is  at 
present  one  of  tiie  strongest 
churches  in  the  city7.  In  1867 
1 familton  College  made  him  D.  I). 

'He  was  secretary  of  the  undi- 
vided diocese  of  western  New 
York  two  years,  amt  has  held 
the  same  office  iu  the  diocese  of 
central  New  York  since  its  or- 
ganization in  1868.  lie  is  a 
member  of  its  standing  committee.  For  ten  rears 
lie  was  president  of  the  second  missionary  district  of 
the  same  diocese,  and  was  one  of  its  representatives 
in  the  centennial  convention  of  the  Episcopal  church 
in  Philadelphia,  1883.  He  is  a member  of  the  fed- 
erate council  of  the  five  dioccsca  of  New  York  state, 
and  of  the  general  missionary  council  <>f  the  Epis- 
copal church.  He  1$  author  of  a service  and  time 
Ixxik  for  Sunday-schools,  and.  iu  connection  with 
Dr.  Gilbert,  organist  of  Trinity  Chapel,  New  York, 
of  n hymnal  for  choirs  and  congregations,  both  ex- 
tensively' used.  lie  has  been  a contributor  to  many 
periodicals  and  religious  publications.  On  Dec.  27, 
1847,  be  married  Elizabeth  A.  Meigs  of  Hartford, 
Conn. 
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DU  PONT,  Gideon,  planter,  was  bom  in  South 
Carolina  in  1712,  the  younger  sou  of  Abraham  Du- 
Pont, a great  uncle  of  Du  Pont  de  Nemours,  who 
left  France  on  account  of  the  Huguenot  persecution 
and  came  to  America  in  1695.  South  Carolina  owes 
her  successful  rice  culture  to  Gideon  Du  Pout,  who 
was  an  experienced  and  intelligent  planter  on  the 
banks  of  the  Santee.  lie  first  conceived  and  success- 
fully carried  out  the  idea  of  causing  water  to  over- 
flow aud  cover  to  a certain  depth  the  fields  devoted 
to  the  culture  of  this  cereal,  thereby  killing  the  weeds 
which  before  his  time  had  always  stifled  the  rice 
plants.  Refusing  to  take  out  any  patent,  he  and  his 
family  were  never  pecuniarily  benefited  by  his  agri- 
cultural successes. 

DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS,  Pierre  Samuel, 

statesman  and  author,  was  born  in  Paris,  France, 
Dec.  14,  1789,  of  Huguenot  parentage.  His  public 
services  began  in  1792,  when  he  was  employed  by 
the  Duke  of  Choiseul,  by  Benin,  comptroller-gen- 
eral of  the  finances,  and  by  Trudaiue  the  Elder,  in 
connection  with  various  questions  relating  to  agri- 
culture and  commerce.  Two  pamphlets  of  his,  pub- 
lished in  1768,  criticising  a new  scheme  of  taxation, 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  celebrated  Quesnay, 
who  instructed  him  in  the  principles  of  the  science 
of  political  economy.  The  Economists,  as  the  fol- 
lowers of  Quesnay  were  called,  waged  unrelenting 
warfare  against  the  errors  and 
abuses  that  stifled  commercial 
enterprise  and  ruined  the  til- 
lers of  the  soil.  With  a rare 
. 'Xtftun  capacity  for  work,  which  had 
Ifiv  gained  him  great  distinction  in 
&wSd : his  youthful  studies,  Du  Pont 

quickly  became  a favorite  pupil 
of  Quesnay,  aud  did  more  than 
any  one  else  to  give  currency 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  school. 
His  first  important  book,  “De 
{’Exportation  et  de  ^Importa- 
tion des  Grains,"  appeared  in 
1764,  and  had  a grant  suc- 
cess. Turgot,  then  Intendnnt 
of  Limoges,  sought  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  young  author, 
who  became  his  most  intimate 
friend.  Laverdy,  Bertin’s  suc- 
cessor, continued  to  employ  Du  Pont,  and  in  1765 
named  him  editor  of  the  “Journal  de  I’Agriculture, 
du  Commerce  et  des  Finances,”  a senii-otHcial  pub- 
lication, which  under  Du  Pout’s  direction  became  so 
imbued  with  the  doctrines  of  the  economists  as  to 


give  offense  and  force  liis  retirement  from  the  editor- 
ship during  the  following  year.  In  1767  L>u  Pout 
published  the  “ Physiocrat!  e,”  a compendium  of 
Quesnay ’s  system,  and  in  May,  1768,  he  succeeded 
Bandeau  as  editor  of  tiie  "Epbenieridcsdu  Citoycn,” 
the  organ  of  the  school.  Here  his  personality  soon 
made  itself  felt  in  interesting  articles  advocat- 
ing the  liberty  of  the  press,  the  removal  of  all 
restrictions  from  commerce  and  labor,  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  and  of  tike  exclusive  privileges 
of  the  French  East  India  Company,  aud  the  sup- 
pression of  the  oppressive  tax  called  ‘‘Corvee.’’ 
Although  employed  by  Laverdy  and  Invau,  a 
man  of  his  character  could  not  fail  to  lie  obnox- 
ious to  a minister  like  the  Abbe  Terray,  who 
dismissed  him  from  the  public  service  aud  forbade 
the  publication  of  the  “ Epin'nierides.”  Abroad, 
however,  Du  Pont  found  appreciation  and  respect. 
Tin?  kings  of  Poland  and  Sweden  and  the  Margrave 
of  Baden  conferred  various  titles  and  decorations 
upon  him,  and  in  1774  be  went  to  the  first-named 
country  at  t he  instance  of  King  Stanislaus  Augustus 
to  organize  a general  system  of  National  education. 
Later  in  the  year,  when  Turgot  succeeded  Terray 


as  comptroller-general,  Du  Pont  was  named  inspector- 
general  of  commerce,  and  formally  ordered  by  Louis 
XVI.  to  return  to  France.  At  the  bead  of  that  bureau 
in  the  ministry  of  finance,  to  which  all  measure* 
of  importance  were  referred,  “ the  right  arm  of 
Turgot,”  as  Du  Pout  was  styled,  took  a most 
prominent  part  in  the  various  measures  of  reform 
which  that  minister  instituted.  The  famous  “Re- 
port on  Municipalities,”  which  was  essentially  a 
programme  of  a liberal  constitution,  was  the  work 
of  Du  Pout,  although  Turgot  did  not  remain 
long  enough  in  office  to  submit  it  to  the  king. 
Upon  Turgot’s  disgrace,  in  1776,  Maurepas,  bis 
successor,  placed  Du  Pont  upon  the  retired  list  and 
bunished  him  to  the  country,  where  he  busied  him- 
self with  agricultural  and  literary  pursuits  until 
recalled  to  active  duty  by  Necker  in  1778.  Like  Tur- 
got,Du  Ponthadalwnysbeen  an  ardent  advocateof  the 
cause  of  American  liberty,  aud  be  was  now  employed 
by  Vergennes  in  the  task  of  conducting  secret  negotia- 
tions with  the  English  representative,  Dr.  Hutton, 
which  led  to  the  treaty  of  1788,  by  which  Great 
Britain  formally  recognized  the  independence  of  the 
United  States,  ami  later,  in  the  still  more  delicate 
undertaking  of  arranging  the  terms  of  the  very  lib- 
eral commercial  treaty  which  France  and  England 
signed  in  1786.  In  recognition  of  these  services  he 
was  made  councillor  of  state.  In  his  capacity  of 
iuspectorgeneral  of  commerce  he  satisfactorily  ad- 
justed with  Jefferson,  then  U.  S.  minister  to  France, 
the  pending  commercial  differences  between  the  two 
powere,  notably  the  vexatious  and  injustice  which 
American  commerce  had  experienced  from  the 
French  custom  houses  and  at  the  hands  of  those  in 
charge  of  the  royal  tobacco  monopoly.  Du  Pont 
was  a member  of  the  Commission  of  Agriculture 
instituted  by  Vergennes,  and  was  appointed  secre- 
tory-general of  both  the  Assemblies  of  Notables. 
1787-88,  in  which  capacity  he  drew  up  the  various 
measures  of  reform  that  Calonne  and  his  successor, 
Fourqueux,  presented.  Having  thus  incurred  the 
auiiuosityof  thoclergv.ou  the  accession  of  Archbishop 
Bricnne  to  the  minfstry,  the  personal  influence  of 
Louis  XVI.  alone  saved  him  from  a second  banish- 
ment, A member  of  tike  slates-general  from  Nem- 
ours at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  and  later, 
of  the  constituent  assembly,  of  which  be  was  twice 
elected  president,  he  belonged  to  the  party  which 
advocated  a constitutional  monarchy.  The  radical 
fiscal  reforms  made  by  the  assembly  were  tiie  work 
of  Du  Pont,  whose  fearless  opposition  to  the  crea- 
tion of  an  irredeemable  paper  currency  nearly  cost 
him  lkis  life  at  the  hands  of  the  mob,  Sept.  2,  1790. 
After  the  dissolution  of  the  assembly  lie  edited  the 
* ‘ Correspondence  Patriotique  ” and  published  various 
pamphlets  in  the  interest  of  law  and  order,  among 
others  his  memorable  letters  denouncing  Potion, 
mayor  of  Paris.  On  Aug.  10,  1792,  Du  Pont  de 
Nemours  and  bis  sou  were  at  the  palace  among  the 
armed  defenders  of  the  uufortunatc  Louis  XVI.,  and 
though  lucky  enough  to  make  their  escape  unhurt 
from  tiie  garden  of  the  Tuilleries,  were  marked  by 
tiie  Jacobins  for  subsequent  destruction.  Thanks 
to  tiie  astronomer  Lataude  and  his  assistant,  Har- 
maud,  the  father  was  hidden  in  the  dome  of  the 
observatory  of  Paris  until  Sept.  2nd,  when  he 
was  able  to  reach  Cormeillcs,  near  Paris,  where  be 
remained  in  disguise  for  a month,  only  arriving  at 
liis  home,  Bois  des  Fosses,  on  Nov.  9th,  after  a 
most  |>ainful  and  dangerous  journey.  Finding  him- 
self in  comparative  safety  there,  he  wrote  his 
“ Philosophic  de  I’Univers,"  but  was  finally  arrested 
and  imprisoned  July  20,  1794,  the  death  of  Robes- 
pierre, which  occurred  soon  after,  alone  saving  him 
from  the  guillotine.  As  soon  as  he  was  released, 
Aug.  24,  1794,  lie  renewed  his  opposition  to  the 
Jacobins,  appearing  in  print  with  bis  “ Plaidoyer  de 
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Lycias,”  which  compared  the  enonnities  of  the  ter- 
ror with  an  episode  in  Grecian  history,  and  with  his 
“ Constitution  pour  la  Republique  Francaise”  (1795) 
and  other  productions,  lie  also  founded  and  edited 
the  " Historian,”  a political  journal.  He  was  elected 
to  the  Council  of  the  Ancients,  1795,  and  became 
its  president  in  1797;  but  when  the  Jacobins  broke 
up  the  councils  with  Augureau's  troops,  Du  Pont 
de  Nemours  was  again  imprisoucd  aud  his  property 
pillaged  and  destroyed.  In  1799  he  emigrated  with 
his  family  to  America,  where  he  was  received  with 
much  consideration  and,  at  Jefferson's  request,  pre- 
pared a work  on  national  education  in  the  United 
Stales.  The  author’s  plan,  though  not  carried  out 
in  the  country  for  which  it  was  intended,  has  been 
partially  adopted  in  his  native  land.  Returning  to 
France  in  1802,  Du  Pont  du  Nemours  was  instru- 
mental in  promoting  the  treaty  of  1808,  by  which 
Louisiana  was  sold  to  the  United  States.  On 
Nov.  1,  1803,  Jefferson  wrote  to  him:  “The  treaty 
which  has  so  happily  sealed  the  friendship  of 
our  two  countries  has  been  received  here  with  gen- 
eral acclamation.  For  myself  and  my  country,  I 
thank  you  for  the  aid  you  have  given  it,  and  I con- 
gratulate you  upou  having  lived  to  give  this  aid,  to 
complete  a transaction  replete  with  blessings  to 
millions  of  unborn  men.”  Strongly  opposed  to 
Napoleon,  Du  Pont  refused  to  hold  office  under 
his  government,  but  became  president  of  the 
Paris  chamber  of  commerce  and  devoted  the  rest 
of  his  time  to  various  charitably  institutions  and  to 
literary  and  scientific  research,  chiefly  for  the  Insti- 
tute of  France,  of  which  he  was  a member.  Among 
the  numerous  publications  of  his  latter  years  may 
be  mentioned  “ Sur  le  droit  fie  marque  de  coirs1” 
(1804),  and  “Sur  le  banque  de  France  avoc  line  tlieo- 
rie  des  banques”  (1809),  which,  after  being  seized  by 
the  French  police,  was  republished  in  London,  1811, 
with  preliminary  notes.  His  last  work  was  the  “Ex- 
amende  MalthusctlettreA  Say"  (Philadelphia,  1817). 
In  1814  he  was  secretary  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment that  prepared  the  return  of  Louts  XVIII.,  but 
when  Napoleon  escaped  from  Elba  in  1815.  Du 
Pont  de  Nemours  rejoined  his  sons  in  America, 
where  he  died  at  tins  Eleuthcrian  Mills,  near  Wil- 
mington. Del.,  on  Aug.  7,  1817,  beloved  and  re- 
spected by  all  who  knew  him.  As  Schellc  has  well 
said,  there  have  been  profounder  thinkers  and  more 
able  writers  than  Du  Pont  de  Nemours,  but  none 
have  surpassed  him  in  love  of  truth  for  truth's  sake, 
and  in  disinterested  and  continuous  effort  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  his  fellow  men.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours 
married,  Jan.  89,  1769,  Nicole-Charlotte  Maric- 
Louise  Le  Dee  de  Uencourt,  who  died  in  1784.  His 
second  wife,  who  survived  him.  was  Fram;otse  Robin, 
widow  of  the  celebrated  Poivre. 

DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS,  Victor  Marie, 
diplomat  and  manufacturer,  was  horn  in  Paris, 
France,  Oct.  1,  1767,  eldest  son  of  Pierre  Samuel  Du 
Pont  de  Nemours.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered 
the  bureau  of  his  father,  who  was  then  inspector- 
general  of  commerce,  and  from  June,  1785,  to  Jan- 
uary. 1787,  traveled  over  a large  portion  of  the 
kingdom  collecting  statistics  in  regard  to  French 
agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures  for  the 
information  of  the  minister  of  finance.  He  was 
appointed  attach^  of  the  French  legation  to  thcUnited 
States  in  1787,  returning  after  two  years  to  France  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  and  becoming  aide- 
dc-cainp  to  Lafayette  when  the  latter  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  national  guard.  In  1791  he  wassentbaek 
to  America  as  second  secretary  of  legation,  and  acted 
as  firstsecretary  from  October,  1792,untilthofollowing 
April,  when  Illinister  Teninnt  ordered  him  to  France 
to  demand  fuller  instructions  from  the  committee  of 
public  safety.  Mr.  Genet,  however,  had  sailed  for 
America  as  French  minister  in  Tenant’s  place  when 


Victor  Du  Pont  reached  Paris  in  June,  and  the  latter 
remained  without  employment  until  the  close  of 
1794,  when  he  was  assigned  to  duty  in  the  ministry 
of  foreign  affairs.  In  1795  he  was  promoted  as 
hrsl  secretary  of  legation  and  came  to  the  United 
States  for  the  third  time.  In  the  following  July  he 
was  sent  to  the  South  by  Minister  Adet  as  acting 
French  consul  for  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  in  consequence  of  the  deplorable  condition  of 
Freueh  interests  in  those  states.  His  appointment 
was  continued  by  the  directory,  and  the  following 
year  he  was  named  French  consul  at  Charleston, 
where  be  gave  so  much  satisfaction  to  his  superiors 
that  in  the  Loginning  of  1798  be  w’as  appointed  con- 
sul-general of  France  at  Philadelphia.  Pres.  Wash- 
ington having  refused  him  an  exequatur  on  account 
of  the  grave  difficulties  then  existing  between  tho 
French  Republic  and  the  United  States,  Victor  Du 
Pont  returned  to  Europe  with  bis  family,  and  finding 
that  his  father  and  brother  had  decided  to  emigrate 
to  America,  he  left  the  diplomatic  service  and  Bulled 
with  them  for  the  New  World  iu  September,  1799, 
arriving  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  Jan.  1, 1800.  In  connec- 
tion with  other  members  of  bis  family,  be  established 
and  directed  the  business  house 
of  Du  Pont  de  Nemours,  Fils 
et  de  at  New  York,  reerossing 
the  ocean  in  1801  and  visiting 
France  and  Spain  iu  the  inter- 
ests of  the  firm.  The  business 
was  very  successful  until  1805, 
when  the  house  failed  on  ac- 
count of  heavy  advances  made 
to  refit  a French  squadron, 
whieh  had  put  into  New  York 
Harbor  in  a disabled  condition, 
and  to  purchase  subsistence 
stores  for  the  French  troops 
at  San  Domingo,  payment  of 
the  drafts  on  the  French  Treas- 
ury to  make  good  the  loans 
bemg  refused  by  the  personal 
order  of  Napoleon,  who  could 
not  let  this  opportunity  pass  of  displaying  his  ani- 
mosity against  Du  Pont  de  Nemours.  The  zeal  of 
the  members  of  the  firm  for  the  interests  of  their  na- 
tive land  having  thus  brought  about  their  financial 
ruin,  Victor  I)u"Pont  retired  with  bis  family  iu  1806 
to  Angelica,  Genesee  co.,  N.  Y.,  then  a new  settle- 
ment in  the  forests,  and  three  years  later  he  joined 
bis  younger  brother,  Irenee  Du  Pont,  ou  the  Brandy- 
wine river,  near  Wilmington,  Del.,  where  be  estab- 
lished h cloth  manufactory,  and  passes!  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  During  the  war  of  1812  he  served  us 
captain  of  a company  of  Delaware  volunteers.  \ ic- 
tor  Du  Pont  married,  Apr.  9.  1794,  Gubriellc  Joseph- 
ine de.  la  Fite  de  Pelleport,  aud  left  two  sons,  Charles 
Irenee,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  direction  of  the 
cloth  manufactory,  and  Samuel  Francis,  rear-ndmiral 
of  the  U.  S.  navy.  His  appointment  by  the  govern- 
ment ns  a director  of  the  Bank  of  the  L nited  States, 
and  his  election  to  the  Delaware  legislature,  attest 
the  respect  and  esteem  which  he  enjoyed  until  his 
sudden  death  in  Philadelphia,  Jan.  30,  1827. 

DU  PONT,  Charles  Ir6u6e,  manufacturer,  was 
born  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  March  29,  1797,  eldest 
son  of  Victor  Marie  Du  Pont  de  Nemours,  who  was 
French  consu.  there.  When  about  a year  old  be 
accompanied  bis  parents  to  France  and  returned 
with  them  to  the  United  States  upon  their  emigra- 
tion to  America  in  1799.  When  he  was  nine  years 
old  his  father  removed  from  Bergen  Point,  N.  J., 
where  he  lived  while  in  business  in  New-  1 ork  city, 
to  Angelica.  N.  Y.,  leaving  there  in  1809,  and  es- 
tablishing himself  at  Louvicrs  on  the  Brandywine 
river,  near  Wilmington,  Del.  After  being  educated 
at  Mt.  Airy  Seminary,  Germantown,  Pa.,  he  wasasso- 
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cinted  with  his  father  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth, 
nnd  on  the  latter’s  death,  succeeded  to  the  charge 
of  tlie  business,  which  he  continued  until  his  retire- 
ment in  1856.  He  was  also  actively  engaged  in 
agricultural  and  lmnking  enterprises,  was  one  of  the 
originators  of  the  Delaware  Railroad,  and  a member 
of  the  Delaware  legislature.  He  married,  on  Oct. 
6.  1824,  Dorcas  Montgomery  Van  Dyke  of  New 
Castle,  Del.,  who  died  Tn  1888:  and  secondly,  in  1841, 
Ann  Ridgcly,  of  Dover,  Del.,  who  survived  him. 
He  died  Jan.  81,  18611. 

DU  PONT,  Samuel  Francis,  naval  ofllcer. 
(Sec  Vol.  V.,  p.  60.) 

DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS,  Eleuthere 
Ir6n6e,  manufacturer,  was  horn  in  Paris,  France, 
June  24. 1771,  younger  son  of  Pierre  Samuel  DuPont 
de  Nemours,  his  unusual  haptisinu)  names  t>cing 
those  selected  by  his  godfather,  the  celebrated 
Turgot.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  country  at. 
Bois  (lea  Fosses,  in  what  is  now  the  department  of 
His  tastes  turned  early  towards 
agricultural  and  scientific  pur- 
suits, which  prompted  his  father’s 
friend,  Lavoisier,  whom  Turgot 
had  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  government  powder  works 
(Regie  Royale  dcs  Poudres  et 
oalpelres)  to  take  him  in  charge 
and  secure  his  reversion,  or  right 
of  succession,  to  that  important 
post.  This  led  to  his  going  to 
the  royal  mills  at  Essonne  to  ac- 
quire a practical  knowledge  of 
the  manufacture  of  gunpowder, 
where  lie  remained  until  his 
whole  career  was  seemingly 
changed  by  the  events  of  the 
French  revolution.  On  June  8, 
1791,  his  father,  who  bod  Im-cu 
a leading  advocate  of  con- 
stitutional monarchy  in  the  con- 
stituent assembly,  founded  a large  printing  nnd 
publishing-house  in  the  interest  of  the  conservative 
party,  anclsutnmoucd  his  son  Irenee,  as  lie  wils  com- 
monly called,  to  take  charge  of  the  new  enterprise. 
Thus  at  the  age  of  twenty  the  latter  became  the  sup- 
erintendent of  a great  business  necessarily  connected 
with  the  political  troubles  of  those  stormy  times, 
lie  was  thrice  imprisoned  and  frequently  exposed  to 
great  personal  danger — particularly  on  the  fatal  day 
of  Aug.  10,  1792,  when  he  accompanied  his  father  to 
the  palace  of  the  TuiUeries  to  defend  the  king’s  |>er- 
son.  Both  were  fortunate  enough  to  get  away  un- 
harmed, and  Irenee  Du  Font  succeeded  iu  escaping 
to  the  country,  whore  he  remained  for  some  time  iu 
concealment  at  Essonne.  After  the  reign  of  terror, 
he  supported  his  father  in  his  courageous  opposi- 
tiun  to  the  Jacobins,  who.  when  lieatcn  at  the  polls, 
Sept.  5,  1797.  called  in  Align  roan's  troops  to  over- 
throw the  government,  his  lather  being  again  impris- 
oned and  the  printing-house  sacked  and  destroyed 
by  the  mob.  Despairing  of  the  political  future,  and 
ruined  in  fortune,  Irenee  Du  Font,  with  his  fathorand 
brother  mu!  their  families,  sailed  for  America,  arriving 
at  Newport,  R,  I.,  on  the  first  day  of  l he  present  century. 
Some  months  later  an  accidental  circumstance  called 
his  attention  to  the  tmd  quality  of  the  gunpowder 
made  in  the  United  States,  and  gave  him  the  first 
idea  of  undertaking  its  manufacture.  He  went  hack 
to  France  in  January,  1801,  revisited  Essonne  to  pro- 
cure plans  and  models,  and  returned  to  the  United 
States  iu  August  with  some  of  the  machinery.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  he  was  urged  by  Thomas  Jefferson, 
ids  father's  friend,  to  locate  in  Virginia,  ami  that  he 
declined  on  account  of  the  effects  which  t lie  institu 
tion  of  slavery  hail  produced  upon  the  character  of 
the  white  race.  Similar  reasons  deterred  him  from 


establishing  himself  in  Maryland,  and  after  inspect- 
ing sites  at  Faterson,  N.  J.,  and  several  other 
places,  he  bought  in  June,  1802,  a tract  of  land 
with  water  power  upon  the  (tanks  of  the  Brandywine 
river,  four  miles  from  Wilmington.  Del.,  and  ar- 
rived there  witli  his  family  July  19th.  As  early  as 
1810,  his  gunpowder  works,  known  as  the  Eleuthc- 
rian  mills,  and  stiil  in  operation,  hud  a capacity  of 
600,000  pounds  per  year,  and  during  the  war  of  18J2, 
in  which  lie  served  ns  a captain  of  Delaware  volun- 
teers. they  were  able  to  furnish  the  entire  powder  sup- 
ply for  the  A merieau  armies.  The  business,  conducted 
from  the  start  under  the  firm  name  of  E.  I.  Du  Fout 
de  Nemours  & Co.  steadily  grew,  and  at  the  time  of 
Irenee  Du  Font \s sudden  death,  from  cholera,  in  Phil- 
adelphia, Oct.  81,  1884,  his  mills  were  the  most  im- 
portant of  their  kind  in  the  United  States.  Inherit- 
ing that  spirit  of  broad  phflanthropby,  which  was 
so  marked  a characteristic  of  his  distinguished 
father,  nmid  the  incessant  toil  of  an  active  and  en- 
grossing business  career,  Irtnec  Du  Font  never  forgot 
for  a moment  the  duties  lie  owed  to  his  fellow  men. 
1k*  was  not  only  foremost  in  the  development  of 
agriculture  and  industrial  enterprise  about  him  and 
in  every  measure  of  local  improvement,  but  found 
time  to  serve  as  a director  in  tin-  Bunk  of  the  United 
States;  to  take  part  in  the  philanthropic  labors  of 
the  American  Colonization  Society;  and  to  associate 
his  life  with  innumerable  nets  of  private  benevolence. 
Irenee  Du  Font  married  in  Paris,  on  Nov.  26, 
1791,  Sophie  Madeleine  Dalmas,  who  died  in  1828. 
His  three  sons,  Alfred  Victor,  Henry,  and  Alexis 
Irenee,  successfully  continued  his  manufacturing 
enterprises. 

DU  FONT,  Alfred  Victor,  manufacturer,  was 
horn  iu  Paris,  France,  Apr.  11,  1798,  the  eldest  sou 
of  Eleuthere  Irenee  Du  Font  de  Nemours.  He  came 
to  America  with  Ills  parents  in  1799.  and  after  pass- 
ing two  years  at  Bergen  Point.  N.  J.,  went  to  Dela- 
ware on  July  lit,  1802,  his  father  having  bought  a 
property  near  Wilmington,  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a gunpowder  manufactory.  When  very 
young  lie  was  sent  to  school  at  ML  Airy,  Ger- 
mantown, Fa.,  and  in  1814,  entered  Dickinson 
College,  remaining  until  the  discontinuance  of  that 
institution,  in  the  tall  of  1816.  He  then  went  to  Phil- 
adelphia, remaining  there  two  years  underthe  instruc- 
tion of  private  tutors.  His  father  had  meant  him  to 
complete  his  education  in  France,  but  the  losses  in- 
cident to  the  disastrous  explosion  of  1818  prevented 
this,  and  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  return  home 
and  go  to  work.  Alfr»*d  Du  Font  and  his  brother- 
inlaw,  Antoine  Bidermanu,  assisted  Irenee  Du  Pont 
in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder  until  the  latter’s 
death  in  October,  1884,  after  which  Mr.  Bidermanu 
hud  the  general  direction  of  the  business  until  his 
withdrawal  in  1887,  when  Alfred  Du  Pont  became 
the  head  of  the  linn.  Ten  years  later,  lie  and  his 
brothers,  who  were  assitciatod  with  him.  Jind  to  face 
the  enormous  loss  of  life  and  property  incident  to 
tiu;  great  explosion  of  1847.  Alfred  Du  Font  re- 
tired from  business  in  1850.  his  health  having  been 
very  much  impaired  during  the  last  years  of 
his  life.  The  only  public  office  he  over  held  was 
that  of  presidential  elector  in  1845.  While  the  force 
of  circumstances  rendered  Alfred  Du  Pont  s -life 
comparatively  uneventful,  the  man  himself  was  most 
remarkable.  To  the  scientific  ability  so  strongly  dc- 
velopcd  in  his  father  lie  joined  the  literary  and 
scholarly  tastes  of  his  grandfather,  Du  Pont  de  Ne- 
mours, from  whom  came  also,  in  perhaps  somewhat 
of  an  accentuated  form,  his  characteristic  individual- 
ism hihI  originality.  His  heart,  like  his  father’s  and 
liis  grandfather's,  was  full  of  liberality  and  gener- 
osity. and  lie  was  ever  prominent  in  deeds  of  kind- 
ness and  benevolence  to  the  poor  and  afflicted. 
Alfred  Du  Pont  was  married,  in  1824,  to  Margarctta 
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Elizabeth  Lammot,  by  whom  ho  left  a large  family. 
His  two  older  son*.  Eleuthere  I re  nee  (born  Aug.  8, 
1829,  and  died  Sept.  17,  1877),  and  launmot,  both 
became  prominent  members  of  the  firm  of  E.  I.  Du 
Pout  de  Nemours  & Co.  He  died  Oct.  4.  185(5. 

DU  PONT,  Henry,  manufacturer,  was  born  at 
the  Elcutherian  Mills,  near  Wilmington,  Del.,  Aug.  8, 
1812,  second  son  of  Eleuthere  Irenec  Du  Pontde  Ne- 
mours. In  1822  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Constant’s 
Mount  Airy  Seminary,  Germantown,  Pa.,  which,  in 
1826,  became  a military  school  under  the  direction  of 
Col.  Roumfort.  He  left  there  in  1 829,  upon  his  appoint- 
ment as  cadet  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  West 
Point,  where  he  was  graduated  tn  1888,  becoming 
brevet  second  lieutenant  of  the  4th  II.  S.  artillery.  Join- 
ing his  company  at  Fort  Monroe,  Va.,  he  was  soon 
after  ordered  on  frontier  duty  with  a battalion  of  his 
regiment  at  Fort  Mitchell,  in  the  Creek  Indian  coun- 
try, Alabama.  On  July  15, 1884,  he  resigned  hiscom- 
mission  in  the  army  at  the 
instance  of  his  father,  Irenee 
Du  Pont, and  returned  to  Del- 
aware to  assist  him  in  the 
manufacture  of  gunpowder. 
After  Irenec  DuPont’s  sud- 
den dentil  in  Philadelphia  in 
the  following  October,  Henry 
Du  Pont  aided  his  brother- 
in  law,  Mr  Bidcrmann,  and 
afterwards  his  elder  brother 
Alfred,  in  the  management 
of  the  business,  which  suc- 
cessfully weathered  the 
great  financial  depression  of 
1887.  When,  in  1850,  Henry 
Du  Pont  became  the  head 
of  the  firm  of  E.  I.  Du  Pont 
de  Nemours  A Co.,  bis 
executive  ability  soon  made  itself  felt,  and  from 
that  time  until  his  death  he  was  the  controlling  spirit 
of  the  enterprise,  which,  under  his  direction,  as- 
sumed proportions  of  very  great  magnitude.  In  ad- 
dition lo  the  vast  consumption  of  gunpowder  in  the 
avocations  of  peace,  the  mills  sent  large  quantities 
abroad  in  1855,  for  the  use  of  the  English  troops  in 
the  Crimea  and  supplied  the  U.  S.  government  dur- 
ing the  war  of  the  rebellion.  During  his  long  and 
successful  business  career,  Henry  Du  Pont  was  found 
equal  to  every  emergency;  industry,  enterprise,  fair- 
dealing and  liberality  being  the  characteristics  of  his 
management  of  affairs.  A Whig  in  politics,  he  cast 
his  first  vote  for  Henry  Clay  in  188(5,  and  although, 
in  1860,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Whig  party,  he 
supported  Bell  and  Everett,  when  the  rebellion  broke 
out  his  patriotic  and  law-abiding  character  made  him 
a staunch  advocate  of  Pres.  Lincoln,  and  he  became 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Delaware  Republicans,  and 
was  their  candidate  for  presidential  elector,  in  1868, 
1876,  1880,  1884,  and  1888.  In  his  eyes  political 
work  was  a patriotic  duty,  and  he  (>erformcd  it  faith- 
fully and  conscientiously,  serving  for  more  than  forty 
yearn  as  inspector  of  elections  and  challenger  at  the 
polls.  His  military  service  in  the  state  began  as  aid- 
de-camp  to  Gov.  Cooper  in  1841.  On  May  16.  1816, 
Gov.  Temple  appointed  him  adjutant-general  of  the 
state,  which  office  he  held  until  May  11,  1861,  when 
lie  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Burton  major-general  of 
forces  raised  and  to  be  raised  in  the  state  of  Dela- 
ware. In  accepting  the  otliee.  Gen.  Du  Pont  stipu- 
lated that  he  should  have  absolute  control  of-  the 
armed  forces  of  the  state,  and  his  first  order,  which 
compelled  every’  man  in  the  state  military  service  to 
take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  or  to 
surrender  his  arms,  at  once  drew  a line  between  the 
supporters  of  the  government  and  the  disloyal  spirits 
who  were  counting  upon  the  chances  of  Southern 
success  and  secretly  discussing  the  question  of  taking 


Delaware  out  of  the  Union.  Although  the  latter  had 
influence  enough  to  induce  Gov.  Burton  to  interfere 
and  suspend  the  above  order,  upon  Gen.  Du  Font’s 
application,  Gen.  Dix,  commanding  the  U.  S.  troops 
at  Baltimore,  sent  an  armed  force  to  Delaware  to 
maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  general  government. 
With  many  other  family  characteristics,  Henry  Du 
Pont  inherited  the  strong  agricultural  tastes  of  his 
father  ami  grandfather.  He  was  probably  the  larg- 
est as  well  as  the  most  popular  land-owner  in  the 
state  of  Delaware,  always  displaying  an  almost  fath- 
erly solicitude  for  the  interests  of  his  tenants  and  em- 
ployees. Decided  in  opinion,  liberal  in  thought, 
wise,  prudent,  and  sagacious  in  business,  and  gener- 
ous in  private  life,  he  took  an  active  interest  in  the 
local  affairs  of  his  community,  and  was  always  the 
firm  friend  and  advocate  of  public  improvement.  He 
married  on  July  15,  1887,  Louisa  Gerhard,  who  sur- 
vives! him.  He  died  Aug.  8, 1889. 

DU  PONT,  Alexis  Ir6n6e,  manufacturer,  was 
born  at  the  Elcutherian  Mills,  nearWilmington,  Del., 
Feb.  14.  181(5,  youngest  son  of  Eleuthere  Irenee 
Du  Pont  dc  Nemours.  lie  was  sent  to  Mr.  Dwight’s 
school  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  after  completing 
his  education  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
Philadelphia,  returned  home  to  help  his  brothers  in 
the  gunpowder  business,  in  which  lie  continued  until 
his  death.  Ardent  and  impulsive  by  nature,  lie  put 
his  whole  soul  into  whatever  he  undertook,  and 
though  cut  off  at  a comparatively  early  age,  his 
characteristic  enthusiasm  and  generosity  had  been 
long  displayed  in  connection  with  religious  matters, 
in  which  he  took  a very  deep  interest.  Alexis  Du 
Pont  married,  in  December,  1880.  Joanna,  daughter 
of  Francis  Gurney  Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  who  sur- 
vived him.  II is  three  sons,  Eugene  (born  Nov.  16, 
1840),  Alexis  Irenee  (born  June  5,  1848),  and  Fran- 
cis Gurney  (born  May  27,  1850),  are  active  members 
of  the  firm  of  E.  I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  A Co.  He 
died  Aug.  21,  1856,  the  result  of  injuries  received  iu 
an  explosion  of  the  mills. 

DUPONT,  Henry  Ale  ernon,  soldier,  was 
born  at  the  Elcutherian  Mills,  near  Wilmington, 
Del.,  July  80,  1838,  son  of  Henry  Du  Pont  In 
1858  he  went  to  Dr.  Lyons’s  boarding  school  near 
Philadelphia,  and  in  1855  entered  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  leaving  college  a year  later  to  go  to 
West  j’oiut,  ns  cadet  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Acad- 
emy. He  was  graduated  there  at  the  head  of 
his  class.  May  6,  1861,  and  appointed  second  lieu- 
tenant of  the  corps  of  engineers,  and  May  14,  1861, 
first  lieutenant  5th  U.  8.  artillery.  On  July  6, 
1861,  he  was  made  regimental  adjutant,  and  was 
acting  assistant  adjutant-general  of  the  troops  in  New 
York  Harbor,  April,  1862,  to  July  4,  1868,  from 
which  date  he  was  in  command  of  light  battery  B, 
5th  U.  8.  artillery  in  the  field,  being  promoted  cap- 
tain 5lk  U.  8.  artillery.  Mar.  24,  1864,  and  taking 
part  in  the  battle  of  Newmarket,  Va.,  May  15, 
1864.  Chief  of  artillery,  department  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, May  24,  1864,  he  commanded  the  artillery 
during  Hunter's  Virginia  campaign  at  the  battle  of 
Piedmont,  June  5,  1864;  engagement  at  Lexington, 
June  11;  affair  near  Lynchburg,  June  17;  battle  of 
Lynchburg,  June  18;  and  affairs  at  Liberty,  June  19, 
and  Mason's  Creek.  June  21,  1864.  Made  chief  of 
artillery,  army  of  West  Virginia,  July  28.  1864,  he 
served  iu  Sheridan's  campaign  in  the  valley  of 
Virginia,  commanding  artillery  brigade  of  Crook’s 
corps  in  affairs  with  the  enemy  at  Cedar  Creek, 
Aug.  12th,  and  Halltown,  Aug.  23d,  25th  and 
27th;  notion  at  Berry ville,  Sept.  3d;  battle  of  Op- 
equan  (Winchester),  Sept.  19lh;  battle  of  Fisher’s 
Hill,  Sept.  22d;  affair  at  Cedar  Creek,  Oct.  13th; 
and  battle  of  Cedar  Creek.  Oct.  19.  1864.  lie  was 
brevetted  major  to  date  from  Sept.  19,  1864,  for  gal- 
lant and  meritorious  conduct  at  the  battles  of  Ope- 
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quan  and  Fisher's  Hill,  and  lieutenant-colonel  Oct. 
19,  1804,  for  distinguished  services  at  the  battle  of 
Cedar  Creek.  After  the  war  he  commanded  light 
battery  F,  5th  U.  S.  artillery,  and,  at  various  times, 
the  posts  of  Fort  Monroe,  Va.,  Camp  Williams,  Va., 
Sedgwick  Barracks,  D.  C.,  and  Fort  Adams,  K.  I. ; and 
was  a member  of  the  board  of  officers  which  assim- 
ilated  the  tactics  for  the  three  arms  of  the  service. 
Col.  Du  Pont  resigned  from  the  army,  Mar.  1,  1875, 
aud  since  May  5,  1879,  has  been  president  of  the 
Wilmington  aud  Northern  Railroad  Co. 

CLARKE,  McDonald,  poet,  was  bom  in  Bath, 
Me.,  June  18,  1798.  He  is  an  obscure  poet,  and  lit- 
tle is  known  of  his  early  life  beyond  the  date  of  his 
birth,  and  that  he  was  a playmate  of  the  poet  Bar- 
nard. In  the  preface  to  one  of  his  volumes  of  poems 
he  records  his  first  appearance,  Aug.  18,  1819,  on 
Broadway,  New  York,  which  was  henceforward  the 
principal  haunt  and  inspiration  of  his  whimsical 
muse.  He  earned  the  sobriquet  of  “The  Mad  Poet,  ” 
being  one  of  that  order  of  wits,  as  Drvden  has  it, 
whose  “genius  is  divided  from  madness  by  a thin 
partition."  He  was  constantly  seen  on  Broadway, 
his  blue  coat  aud  military  bearing,  enhanced  by  liis 

marked  profile, making  hiinucon- 

spicuous  and  striking  figure.  lie 
bad  no  vices,  and  was  amiable  in 
bis  very  weaknesses.  He  was  al- 
ways most  gentle  in  his  manners 
ana  deportment,  and  was  a regu- 
lar attendant  at  Grace  Church, on 
Broadway,  then, as  now,  the  fash- 
ionable Episcopal  church  of  the 
city.  Itwas  his  bobby  tofall  inline 
with  all  the  belles  of  the  city,  aud 
to  commemorate  their  beauties 
and  worth  in  his  verses.  However 
well-meant  these  effusions  on  the 
part  of  the  poet,  they  were  annoy- 
ing. His  poems  helped  to  support 
him,  but  the  number  of  editions 
and  present  scarcity  show  that  lie 
must  have  eked  out  the  revenue 
necessary  to  supply  his  humhlo 
wants,  by  subscriptions  or  the  charity  of  publishers 
and  frieuds.  While  his  poems  are  erratic  and  whim- 
sical, they  are  marked  by  much  of  tenderness,  purity, 
and  delicacy,  and  the  simple,  honest  nature  of  the 
man,  his  brilliant  (lights,  and  frequent  sharp  wit- 
ticisms. won  a certain  tenderness  and  respect  from 
those  who  had  any  feeling  in  the  matter.  On  one 
occasion  some  one  remarked  in  his  hearing  that  his 
brains  were  a little,  zig-zag,  which  colled  out  the  fol- 
lowing impromptu: 

•*  I'll  t«ll  — — In  the  way  of  a lunsrli. 

Since  tie  ho*  dragged  my  name  in  hi*  petulant  brawl, 
Tltat  moot  people  think  it  is  belter  by  half 
To  have  bruins  that  are  zig-zag  than  no  bruins  at  all.” 

A bit  of  autobiography,  written  two  months  before 
liis  death,  will  illustrate  his  erratic  style,  “Begotten 
among  the  orange  groves,  on  the  wild  mountains  of 
Jamaica,  West  Indies.  Born  in  Bath  on  the  Ken- 
nebec River.  State  of  Maine,  18th  June,  1798.  1st 
Love,  Mary  H.  of  New  London:  last  Love,  Mary  G. 
of  New  York  ; intermediate  sweetheart*  without 
mtinlier.  No  great  compliment  to  the  greatest  Poet 
in  America — should  like  the  change  tlio*;  had  to 
pawn  my  Diamond  Ring  (the  gift  of  a lady),  and 
go  tick  ut  Delmonioo's  for  Dinner.  So  much  for 
the  greatest  Poet  of  America.  The  greatest  Poet 
ought  to  have  the  freedom  of  the  City,  the  girls  of 
the  gentry  gratis,  grab  all  along  shore,  the  magnifi- 
cent Mary,  and  snucks  with  all  the  sweet  sisters  of 
song.”  Clarke  is  the  author  of  the  celebrated  coup- 
let, quoted  in  various  forms: 

•*  Now  Twilight  lots  her  curtain  down. 

And  pm*  it  with  a star.'* 


Some  of  the  titles  to  the  volumes  of  his  published 
poems  are:  “A  Review’  of  the  Eve  of  Eternity,  and 
other  poems”  (New  York,  1820);  ‘'The  Elixir  of 
Moonshine,  by  the  Mad  Poet”  (1822);  “The  Gos- 
sip” (1825);  “Poetic  Sketches”  (1826);  “The  Belles 
of  Broadway ” (1888);  “Death  iu  Disguise " (a  tem- 
perance poem,  1888b  “Poem8”(1836);a»d  “A  Cross 
and  a Coronet”  (1841).  He  met  a tragic  death  in  the 
cell  of  the  city  prison,  March  5,  1842.  A policeman 
had  found  him  on  the  street  in  a destitute,  aud  appar- 
ently demented,  condition,  and  taken  him  to  jail  for 
safety.  He  was  found  drowned  by  water  from  an 
open  faucet.  His  simple  monument  is  in  Greenwood 
Cemetery  at  “The  Poets  Mound,  Sylvan  Water.” 

STEES,  Washington  Moore",  merchant,  was 
born  in  Columbia,  Lancaster  co..  Pa.,  March  28, 

1826,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Lydia  (Greens  w alt)  Stees, 
and  grandson  of  Philip  Lorenz  Greenawalt,  who 
emigrated  to  America  in  1749,  locating  in  Lancaster 
county.  Pa.,  where  ho  took  up  100  acres  of  land, 
lie  participated  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  upon 
the  organization  of  the  associated  battalions  was  com- 
missioned colonel  of  the  1st  battalion  of  Lancaster 
county.  He  fought  in  the  battles  of  Germantown, 
Brandywine,  and  Monmouth,  and  was  complimented 
by  Washington  for  his  remarkable  bravery  and  gal- 
lantry iu  the  battle  of  Germantown.  On  Dec.  16. 

1777,  lie  was  appointed  bv  the  state  to  take  subscrip- 
tions for  the  continental  ioau,  and  May  6.  1778,  the 
assembly  of  the  state  appointed  him  one  of  the  agents 
for  the  forfeited  estates.  He  spent  £60.000  sterling 
of  his  own  money  in  supplying  the  army  with  food, 
blankets,  etc.,  at  Valley  Purge. 

He  died  Feb.  28.  1805,  at  Le- 
banon, Pa.  Mr.  Stees  obtained 
liis  education  in  Lebanon  and 
Little  Academy.  After  serving 
an  apprenticeship  in  Philadel- 
phia m the  furniture  business, 
lie  removed  to  St.  Paul,  Minn, , 
in  the  spring  of  1850,  and  com- 
menced the  furniture  business 
in  a modest  way,  but  his  busi- 
ness increased  so  rapidly  that 
two  years  later  he  erected  a 
large*  brick  block,  and  in  1870 
lie  erected  a still  larger  build- 
ing. This  was  the  oldest  and  larg- 
est furniture  store  in  the  state. 

In  1884  lie  sold  out  liis  furniture 

business  and  retired.  Mr.  8 tees  ^ ‘ * ' **^**^> 
had  great  confidence  iu  the  fu- 
ture of  St.  Paul,  and  invested  all  his  ready  cash  in 
real  estate  with  flattering  results.  He  was  the  first 
chief  of  the  fire  department,  and  served  one  term  as 
county  commissioner.  Mr.  Stees  contributed  exten- 
sively toward  the  growth  of  the  city.  No  one  knew 
the  e’xtent  of  his  private  charities.  He  bequeathed 
$2,000  toeach  of  the  five  principal  charitable  organi- 
zations of  the  city.  Mr.  Stees  was  married  to  Ann 
Kirk  of  Pennsylvania,  who  removed  with  him  St. 

Paul.  He  died  in  St.  Paul,  Jan.  30,  1890. 

SHORTALL,  John  G.,  lawyer,  was  born  in 
Dublin,  Ireland,  Sept.  20,  1888.  son  of  John  ami 
Charlotte  (Towson)  Shortall.  When  be  was  between 
two  and  three  years  old.  liis  parent*  emigrated  with 
their  family,  joining  an  elder  branch  long  settled  in 
New  York.  After  the  death  of  his  parents  lie  was 
employed  by  Horace  Greeley,  and  the  two  or  three 
years  passed  in  the  editorial  rooms  of  the  New  ^ork 
“Tribune”  pro  veil  a period  of  rare  education.  In  the 
summer  of  1854.  following  the  advice  of  Mr.  Greeley, 
lie  went  West,  locating  first  in  Galena,  111.,  where 
he  was  engaged  for  a short  time  bv  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  Co.,  in  the  completion  of  the 
survey  and  construction  wrork  between  Scales’s  Mound 
and  Galena.  Going  thence  to  Chicago  iu  the  late 
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autumn  of  1854,  lie  was  engaged  for  a few  months 
upon  the  Chicago  “ Tribune, ,v  and  then  withdrew  to 
enter  the  office  of  J.  Mason  Parker,  where  he  began 
the  study  of  real-estate  law  and  titles,  which  profes- 
sion he  afterwards  followed.  At  that  time  Mr.  rarker 
was  engaged  in  preparing  the  real-estate  abstract 
books,  afterwards  known  as  the  “ Shortall  & Hoard 
Abstracts,”  and  which  are  now  the  property  of  the 
Title  Guarantee  and  Trust  Co.,  of  which  Mr.  Shortall 
is  a director.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  abstract 
books,  in  1856,  Mr.  Shortall  leased  them,  and  beguu 
the  business  of  making  abstracts  of  title  to  real 
estate.  In  October,  1871,  the  county  records  were 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  great  fire.  At  that  time 
there  were  three  abstract  firms  iu  Chicago,  each  of 
which  saved  a large  part  of  its 
valuable  records,  but  no  complete 
set,  and  it  was  decided  to  cousoli- 
dateall  llieevidcnces  of  title  extant. 
Moneyed  men  relied  upon  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  books  and  the  skill 
and  integrity  of  the  owners,  and, 
thus  confident,  loaned  the  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  necessary  to 
the  rebuilding  of  the  city.  Mr. 
Shortall  continued  with  his  asso- 
ciates iu  the  conduct  of  the  busi- 
ness until  1878,  when  the  property 
was  leased  to  Messrs.  Handy  & Co., 
and  Mr.  Shortall  retired  from  ac- 
tive participation  in  it,  though  still 
retaining  his  holdings  and  interest. 
On  Sept.  5,  1861,  Mr.  Shortall 
was  married  to  Mary  Dunham, 
daughter  of  John  N.  Staples  of 
Chicago.  Mrs.  Shortall  died  in  August,  1880,  leav- 
ing one  child,  John  Louis,  born  May  1,  1865,  sur- 
viving. Since  his  retirement  from  active  business, 
Mr.  Shortall  has  devoted  the  major  part  of  his  time 
to  public  affairs,  doing  all  in  his  power  to  aid  the 
promotion  of  the  city  s welfare,  lie  is  a constant 
patron  of  fine  arts,  aud  was  one  of  the  directors  of 
the  old  Philharmonic  Society,  and  afterward  presi- 
dent of  the  Beethoven  Society  during  almost  its  en- 
tire existence.  He  is  a member  of  the  Chicago  and 
Chicago  Literary  clubs,  and  also  one  of  the  hon- 
orary members  of  the  Amateur  Musical  Club  of 
Chicago.  He  is  a writer  of  intelligence  aud  force, 
and  has  made  valuable  contribution*  to  papers  and 
iieriodicals.  In  1880  he  was  appointed  by  tbcscliool 
board  one  of  the  appraisers  of  school  property,  and 
in  1886  was  appointed  appraiser  of  the  school  lauds 
by  Mayor  Harrison.  In  1888  Mr.  Shortall  was  ap- 
pointed a director  of  the  Chicago  Public  Library, 
served  three  terms  ns  president,  and  conducted  nego- 
tiations on  behalf  of  the  board,  which  resulted  in  se- 
curing Dearborn  Park  as  the  site  of  the  Public  Li- 
brary building,  and  iu  the  successful  adjustment  of 
all  opposing  claims.  Under  bis  administration,  the 
plans  of  the  superb  new  library  building  were  se- 
lected, after  large  competition,  nml  the  necessary 
appropriations  of  money  made  by  the  city. 


ori 


He  was 

■iginally  appointed  a director  by  Mayor  Harrison, 
and  reappointed  by  Mayors  Harrison,  Cregier,  and 
Washburn,  successively.  He  lias  iieen  president  of 
the  Illinois  Humane  Society  since  1877,  and  was  one 
of  its  original  organizers.  He  is  also  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  During  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition,  Mr.  Shortall,  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  men’s  committee  on  moral  and  social  re- 
form of  the  auxiliary  congresses,  assisted  in  the  im- 
portant work  of  that  committee,  and  organized  and 
conducted  the  humane  congress  in  October,  1893, 
which  was  so  successful.  He  also  arranged  the  hu-. 
mane  exhibit  of  the  American  Humane  Association, 
of  which  he  was  president,  iu  the  Liberal  Arts  Build- 


ing, for  which  it  obtained  a medal  and  diploma. 
Possessed  of  a warm  and  sympathetic  heart,  reaching 
out  in  charity  aud  love  to  the  worthy  helpless,  tho 
suffering,  and  the  needy,  his  name  has  become 
synonymous  with  good  works. 

MENETRY,  Joseph,  missionary,  was  born  in 
the  cantou  of  Freiburg,  Switzerland,  Nov.  28,  1812. 
Sept.  29,  1886,  lie  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and 
two  years  after  his  entrance,  offered  himself  for  the 
Indian  missions  of  the  Rocky  mountnius.  He  arrived 
in  Oregon,  Aug.  18,  1847,  and  passed  to  other  mis- 
sions established  in  Idaho,  Washington,  and  Mon- 
tana. He  labored  zealously  and  successfully  among 
the  Colville,  Spokane,  Coeur  d’Alene,  Pen  dfGreilles, 
Kootenay.  Knlis|>el,  Bluckfcct  and  Flathead  Indians. 
In  every"  Indiuu  mission  where  he  worked,  may  be 
seen  (1896)  numerous  and  lasting  mouunients  of  his 
zeal,  industry,  toils,  aud  endurance.  He  was  found- 
er of  St.  Ignatius'  missiofi,  the  first  pastor  of  French- 
town,  and  for  mauv  years  ministered  to  the  spiritual 
wants  of  the  Catholic  people  scattered  overwhnt  was 
known  as  Hcllgatc Valiev.  In  1874,  lie  was  stationed 
at  Helcnn,  and  was  for  three  years  one  of  the  fathers 
attending  the  missions  and  visited,  as  his  special  mis- 
sionary task,  the  Boulder,  Missouri,  Crow  Creek, 
Gallatin  Valley,  and  other  outlying  stations.  Few 
missionaries  have  done  more  to  propagate  religion 
and  civilization  among  the  Indians.  He  died  at  St. 
Ignatius’  Mission,  Montana,  in  1891. 

CLARKE,  John  Hopkins,  senator,  was  born 
in  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  Apr.  1,  1789.  His  father  was 
Dr.  Joliu  Clarke,  and  his  mother  was  a daughter  of 
Com.  Esck  Hopkins,  first  commander-in-chief  of  the 
U.  8.  navy.  When  quite  young  John  removed  to 
Providence,  R.  I.,  upon  the  decease  of  his  father, 
where  he  was  fitted  for  college  under  the  tuition  of 
Tristram  Burgess.  He  entered  Brown  University, 
ami  was  graduated  iu  1809,  when  he  began  the  study 
of  law  iu  the  office  of  his  tutor,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  Rhode  Island  bar  in  1812,  soon  afterward  receiv- 
ing the  appointment  of  clerk  of  the  supreme  court 
of  Providence  county.  He  prac- 
ticed law  but  a comparatively  short 
time,  preferring  the  business  of 
manufacturing  to  that  of  the  legal 
profession.  For  some  years  he  re- 
sided iu  Cranston,  where  he  engaged 
in  business  in  his  newly  chosen  vo- 
cation, He  returned  to  Providence 
in  1824,  and  with  the  exception  of 
a few  years,  during  which  he  lived 
in  Pontiac  and  Warwick,  lie  con- 
tinued his  residence  in  Providence 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
lie  was  sent  in  1886  ns  a represen- 
tative to  the  general  assembly, 
and  for  many  years  was  an  active 
politician  in  the  state.  Mr.  ClHrke 
was  alwavs  interested  in  public 
affairs  and  in  1847  was  elected  to 
the  U.  S.  senate,  where  his  sound 
sense,  bis  positive  views,  and  forceof  character  com- 
manded the  res|K'ct  of  his  associates.  Subsequent  to 
his  retirement  from  the  national  senate,  he  repre- 
sented Providence  for  one  year  in  the  stale  senate, 
and  in  1864  was  in  the  lower  house  of  the  assembly, 
lie  was  able,  by  his  strong  personality  and  varied 
abilities,  to  wield  a wide  influence  upon  this  lime, 
both  of  the  commonwealth  and  of  the  cougress  of 
the  U.  S.  He  was  twice  married,  his  first  wife  be- 
ing Elizabeth  Bowen  of  Pawtucket,  to  whom  he 
was  married  iu  181 1 ; and  his  second,  Susan  Carring- 
ton Miles,  of  Middletown,  Conn.,  to  whom  he  was 
married  in  1829.  He  had  a large  family  of  children, 
one  of  whom  is  James  H.  Clarke  of  Providence. 
He  died  in  Providence,  Nov.  28,  1870. 
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REN  WICK,  James,  architect,  was  bom  at 
Bloomingdale,  N.  Y. , November.  1818.  On  the 
paternal  side  he  is  of  Scotch  lineage,  while  his 
maternal  ancestors  are  of  old  Knickerbocker  families, 
his  mother  being  a daughter  of  Henry  Brevoort,  of 
the  Bowery  and  his  father  Prof.  James  Renwick  of 
Columbia  College,  who  in  addition  to  bis  other  var- 
ied accomplishments  had  mastered  the  study  of 
architecture.  His  son  inherited  this  taste  and  was 
given  every  opportunity  to  develop  and  cultivate  his 
genius.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  entered  Columbia 
College,  whoro  he  was  graduated  when  eighteen 
years  old.  He  accepted  a position  ns  assistant  engi- 
neer on  the  Croton  Aqueduct,  aud  superintended  the 
building  of  the  distributing  reservoir  between  Fortieth 


Square  and  superintended  its  construction,  which  the 
property  owners  around  the  Square  agreed  to  erect. 
He  was  Hie  successful  one  of  the  competing  archi- 
tects for  the  plun  and  erection  of  Grace  Church, 
which  when  completed  was  so  satisfactory  to  all  con- 
cerned, that  his  reputation  was  at  once  established, 
aud  he  immediately  fell  into  a large  and  lucrative 
business.  He  was  architect  of  Calvary  Church, 
Fourth  avenue,  the  Church  of  the  Puritans,  Union 
Square,  and  many  business  and  private  residences. 
He  was  chosen  by  the  board  of  regents  architect  of 
the  building  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  Washing- 
ton, I).  C.,  and  was  also  appointed  architect  to  the 
board  of  charities  and  correction  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  which  position  he  retained  until  1874.  In  1878 
he  competed  for  the  plan  of  the  new  Roman  Catholic 
Cathedral  and  was  victorious.  It  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful. chaste  and  imposing  church  edifice  in  this  coun- 
try, and  stands  preeminent  among  his  works,  the 
grandest  monument  to  his  genius.  Among  his  other 
works  are  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallerv,  Washington, 
I).  C. ; the  City  Hospital;  Small-pox  Hospital;  Work- 
house;  Lunatic  and  Inebriate  Asylums  on  Ward's  Isl- 
and , Vassar  College  of  Poughkeepsie:  the  Cardinal’s 
residence,  Madison  avenue.  N.  Y. ; the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association;  Booth's  Theatre,  and  a num- 
ber of  other  tine  buildings  and  churches  of  superior 
desigu  and  workmanship.  Mr.  Kcuwick  was  a great 


lover  of  art,  and  has  collected  a large  number  of 
paintings  from  all  quartersof  Europe, which  embraces 
examplesof  the  best  known  artists.  Mr.  Renwick  was 
known  as  one  of  the  best  art  connoisseurs  in  New 
York,  aud  many  of  his  paintingsare  masterpieces.  In 
his  will  he  directed  that  the  larger  part  of  his  col- 
lection of  paintings,  and  also  a bust  of  himself,  should 
bo  given  to  the  Metro|>olitan  Museum  of  Art  upon 
condition  that  it  should  be  known  as  the  " James  Ren- 
wick  Collection,”  and  that  within  one  year  a separate 
room  or  alcove  should  lie  set  aside  for  the  collection, 
and  lie  open  to  the  public  during  the  hours  set  apart 
for  the  admission  of  visitors  to  the  museum. 

HUNT,  Richard  Morris,  architect,  was  bom 
in  Brattlcboro’,  Vt.,  Oct.  81,  1838.  He  w as  the  son 
of  Jonathan  Hunt,  who  yvas  at  one  time  a mem- 
ber of  congress,  and  was  a brother  of  the  cele- 
brated artist  Wm.  M.  Hunt  («.  r.).  He  was 
graduated  at  the  High  School,  Boston,  Mass.,  in 
1848,  leaving  immediately  afterward  for  Europe, 
where  he  entered  the  atelier  of  Samuel  Darier,  Ge- 
neva, Switzerland,  in  1844.  In  1845  he  studied  with 
Hector  Lefuel,  and  the  following  year  eulered  the 
f'.cole  des  Beaux  Arts,  where  he  remained  some  time, 
and  then  spent  several  years  in  traveling  in  Europe, 
Asia  Minor,  and  Egypt.  He  retumeu  to  Paris  in 
1854,  and  was  appointed  Inspccteur  des  Travaux  by 
the  government,  tin;  appointment  directing  his  ener- 
gies  upon  the  construction  of  the  buildings  connect- 
ing the  Tuileries  with  the  Louvre.  Lefuel  was  in 
charge  of  this  work,  and  he  gave  Mr.  Hunt  the 
Pavilion  de  la  Bibliotlicque  for  Ills  province.  This 
was  practical  training  in  the  French  school  of  aca- 
demic architecture,  which  takes  splendor,  dignity, 
and  a certain  monumental  feeling  as  the  most  neces- 
sary merits  of  its  construction.  In  1855  he  returned 
to  America  with  a foreign  exjierience  that  is  unique 
in  the  annals  of  American  architecture,  and  soon 
opened  an  atelier  on  the  plan  of  the  French  architec- 
tural ones,  where  a number  of  the  now  leading  pro- 
fessional men  studied.  His  powers  were  soon  rec- 
ognized. aud  he  had  scarcely  settled  in  New  York 
before  he  was  invited  to  share  in 
the  completion  of  the  Capitol  at 
Washington.  He  served  for  six 
months  as  assistant  to  Thomas  U. 

Walter,  the  architect  in  charge, 
when  he  returned  to  New’  York, 
and  founded  the  practice  which  he 
carried  on  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

He  did  not  strike  out  in  new  lines, 
but  he  was  overflowing  with  vital- 
itv.  How  far  lie  could  go  in  the 
direction  of  mere  elegance  and 
sensuous  beauty  he  showed  in  Mr. 

W.  K.  Vanderbilt’s  house  on  Fifth 
avenue  aud  Fifty-second  street. 

It  is  an  enchanting  revival  of  old 
French  motives,  and  stands  alone 
for  exquisite  finish  and  dainti- 
ness. As  being  aware  that  it 
was  a masterpiece,  the  contractor 
caused  a statue  of  Mr.  Hunt,  dressed  as  an  artisan, 
to  be  represented  in  stone  upon  thea|>ex  of  the  house. 
The  Astor  house  on  Fifth  avenue  and  Bixty-fifth 
street,  and  the  Gerry  house  near  by,  are  admirable 
illustration- of  what  can  be  done  for  American  archi- 
tecture with  French  ideas.  These  ideas  made  him 
more  successful  with  city  houses  than  with  country 
dwellings,  and  the  licst  things  he  did  in  country 
architect  tire,  like  the  “Breakers”  of  Newport,  yvere 
modifications  of  his  accustomed  style.  But  better 
than  either  city  or  country  houses  were  Hunt's  pub- 
lic buildings.  In  the  Administration  building  of  the 
World’s  Fairat  Chicago  he  struck  the  grandiose  note 
of  a formal  magnificence  of  academic  and  official 
dignity,  it  yvas  this  building  that  brought  Mr.  Hunt 
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the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architecture,  which  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief 
prizesof  architectural  merit  in  the  world.  Mr.  Hunt 
added  much  to  the  artistic  side  of  the  fair,  and  his 
energy  and  taste  was  of  incalculable  service  to  the 
army’ of  workers  concentrated  in  Jackson  Park. 
For ’a  long  time  Mr.  Hunt  divided  with  H.  H.  Rich- 
ardson the  position  of  ]>ersoual  supremacy  in  archi- 
tectural inspiration ; but  since  Richardson's  death 
the  style,  which  promised  to  form  itself  into  u. school, 
has  gradually  given  place  to  the  abstract  principles 
which  Mr.  Hunt  taught  his  countrymen.  He  did 
not  mould  their  styles  to  his,  but  he  drilled  them  in 
the  logic  of  architecture,  in  those  elements  which 
are  independent  of  temperament,  and  in  this  inspira- 
tion he  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  artists  of  his 
time.  His  genius  has  lieen  recognized  both  abroad 
and  at  home,  and  many  honors  have  been  conferred 
upon  him,  among  the  most  conspicuous  of  which 
are  : associate  of  the  Academic  des  Beaux  Arts,  of 
which  he  bad  been  for  years  an  honorary  and  cor- 
responding member ; chevalier  de  la  Legion  d’Hon- 
neur ; honorary  ami  corresponding  member  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects;  and  also 
of  the  Ingeuicur  und  Arehitecten  Verein ; asso- 
ciate member  of  the  Institute  of  France ; and  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  ; memlier 
of  the  Societe  Centrales  des  Arehitecten  Frau^-ais ; 
and  academician  of  St.  Luke,  Rome.  The  degree 


of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Harvard  in 
1892.  Among  bis  more  important  works  may  lie 
mentioned  : the  Lenox  Library  ; the  Tribune  build- 
ing ; the  Coal  and  Iron  Exchange  of  New  York  city  ; 
the  pedestal  for  the  Statue  of  Liberty  ; and  the  nisi- 
deuces  of  Gov.  Levi  P.  Morton,  at  Rhineoliff  on  the 
Hudson  ; Henry  G.  Marquand.Ncw  York  city,  also 
country  house  at  Newport  : Ogden  G«>elet  at  New- 
port ; Archibald  Rogers.  Hvde  Park  ; George  W. 
Vanderbilt  at  Biltmore.  N.  C.  ; Maturin  Livingston, 
New  York  city ; C.  O.  D.  Iselin,  New  York  city ; 
and  Marble  House  for  W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  Newport. 
R.  I.  ; the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York  city; 
Yorktown  Monument  ; U.  S.  Naval  Observatory  at 
Washington,  D.  0.  ; Fogg  Art  Museum,  Cambridge, 
Mass.  ; and  Vanderbilt  Mausoleum,  Staten  Island. 
Mr.  Hunt  served  on  the  juries  of  tin?  Exposition 
Univereclle  in  Paris.  1887,  und  at  the  Centennial  Ex- 
position at  Philadelphia  in  1878.  After  an  illness  of 
two  weeks  be  died  at  Newport,  July  31,  1895. 


WAGNER,  Albert,  architect,  was  born  in 
Poessneck,  Germany,  March  14,  1848.  He  received 
his  early  education  in  the  select  schools  of  his  native 
town,  and  he  concluded  his  studies  at  the  Polytech- 
nic of  Stuttgart  and  Munich  Academy,  under  the 
supervision  of  Profs.  Lubke  and  Fischer.  When 
only  twelve  years  of  age,  young  Wagner,  taking  pri- 
vate lessons  from  Architect  Scbcnkc.  determined  to 
make  architecture  his  profession.  His  first  practical 
experience  was  under  Prof.  Von  Holzt,  in  Riga, 
when  lie  assisted  in  designing  and  building  the  sta- 
tions along  the  line  of  tile  ralirouds  of  the  East  fcjea 
provinces.  After  working  successfully,  and  gain- 
ing much  valuable  experience  in  Europe,  the  young 
architect  and  engineer  determined  to  trv  his  fortune 
in  the  New  World.  He  arrived  in  New  York  in 
1871,  and  found  occupation  iu  designing  interior 
decoration.  A few  years  after,  Mr.  Mullet,  the  gov- 
ernment architect,  invited  him  to  prepare  model  de- 
signs for  all  the  office  furniture  to  lie  used  through- 
out the  government  buildings,  which  problem  lie 
accomplished  with  excellent  results.  Mr.  Wagner 
again  sought  the  more  extended  Held  of  New  York 
for  his  lalnira,  and  took  engagement  with  the  cele- 
brated architect,  Leopold  Kid  lit  z,  with  whom  he 
continued  to  work  for  over  four 
years.  After  this  jieriod  he  con- 
cluded to  establish  his  own  of- 
fice. He  speedily  made  an  im- 
pression, and  many  sections  of 
the  city  are  now  adorned  by 
handsome  specimens  of  Ids  gen- 
ius. Among  the  many  build- 
ings which  lie  lias  designed  are- 
the  Central  Turnvereiulmlle,  and 
the  Puck  building,  including  the 
entire  block,  gaining  n first  prize 
premium  for  both;  the  Walton 
building,  the  Henry  Idea  block 
on  University  Place,  the  Stro- 
bel,  Bloomingdale.  McCreeiy, 

Meyers,  and  Ilcywood  build- 
ings; also  numerous  handsome 
business  buildings  in  the  dry- 
goods  district,  and  iu  the  manu- 
facturing districts  of  the  west  side.  A short  time 
since  Mr.  Wagner  was  appointed  as  architect,  as  a 
result  of  com  | >ct  it  ion.  for  the  great  power-houses  and 
Harlem  stations  of  the  Third  Avenue  Cable  Co.  Mr. 
Wagner  married,  in  iron,  Katie  F.  Lewis,  and  has 
one  son,  who  lias  exhibited  great  talent  for  music 
and  drawing.  Mr.  Wngner  himself  is  a musician, 
and  is  a prominent  member  of  the  Liederkranz  So- 
ciety. He  has  a beautiful  country  home  in  Ulster 
county,  N.  Y.  He  came  to  this  country  n stranger 
in  a strange  land,  hut  hv  force  of  character,  perse- 
verance. unfailing  industry,  and  strict  integrity,  lie 
has  made  himself  one  of  the  prominent  aud  self-made 
citizens  of  the  great  metropolis. 


SANDERSON,  John  Philip,  journalist  and 
soldier,  was  bom  in  Lebanon  county,  Pa.,  Feb.  18, 
1818.  He  liegan  practice  as  a lawyer  in  1839;  was 
elected  to  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  in  1845  and  to 
the  state  senate  in  1847 ; was  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
“Daily  News,”  1848-58;  ami  published  “ Views  of 
American  Statesmen  on  Foreign  Immigration, ” 1848; 
and  “ Republican  Landmarks.”  1858.  He  wns  ap- 
pointed chief  clerk  of  the  war  department,  March  4, 
1881.  passed  within  n year  or  two  to  a lieutenant-col- 
onelcy  and  was  made  colonel  of  the  18thU.  S.  infnutry, 
July  4,  1883.  On  February,  1864,  be  was  assigned 
to  duly  as  provost -marshal-genera)  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Missouri.  His  exposure  of  the  Knights 
of  the  Golden  Circle  led  to  the  brenking  up  of  that 
order.  Col.  Saudcreon  tfied  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
Oct.  14,  1864. 
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DANA,  James  Dwight,  geologist,  was  bom 
in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  12,  1813.  He  early  showed 
a taste  for  scientific  research,  and  desiring  to  be 
under  the  instruction  of  Prof.  Benjamin  Sillimau, 
who  had  gained  the  reputation  of  the  foremost 
scientist  of  the  time,  he  entered  Yale  College.  Dur- 
ing the  regular  course  of  study  at  Yale,  be  evinced 
a special  love  for  the  natural  sciences,  without 
neglecting  his  classical  and  mathematical  pursuits, 
in  the  latter  of  which  he  distinguished  himself.  He 
wus  graduated  with  honor  in  1833,  and  was  ap- 
pointed instructor  of  mathematics  to  midshipmen 
in  the  U.  S.  navy.  While  en- 
gaged in  this  service  upon  the 
warships  Delaware  and  United 
States,  he  visit ed  Turkey, 
Greece,  Italy, and  France,  Dur- 
ing 1886-87  he  was  assistant  (o 
Prof.  Sillimau  in  Yale  College, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  his 
favorite  study.  He  received  the 
position  of  geologist  and  miner- 
alogist on  the  Wilkes  exploring 
expedition,  which  was  sent  by 
the  U.  S.  government  to  the  Pa- 
cific ocean.  He  sailed  in  the 
Peacock  in  1838,  and  remuined 
with  the  vessel  until  it  was  ship- 
wrecked at  the  mouth  of  the  Col- 
li tnbia  river,  when  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Vincennes  of  the 
same  expedition.  He  was  gone 
th  ree  years  ami  ten  months, hav- 
ing in  clinrge  the  zoological  department,  including 
Crustacea  anu  corals,  besides  the  departments  of  min- 
eralogy and  geology,  to  which  he  was  nominally 
appointed.  During  the  next  thirteen  years,  from 
1842-54,  he  was  occupied  with  the  study  of  the  ma- 
terial he  had  collected,  making  his  own  sketches, 
and  'preparing  for  the  publication  of  his  reports  of 
the  expedition  for  the  government.  In  1844  he  mar- 
ried Henrietta  Frances,  the  third  daughter  of  Prof. 
Sillimau.  The  result  of  his  work  lias  been  embodied 
in  bis  “ Report  on  Zoftphytes,”  a quarto  volume  of 
740  pages,  iu  which  230  ucw  species  are  described  ; 
the  “ Report  on  the  Geology  or  the  Pacific,”  and  the 
**  Report  on  Crustacea,”  each  illustrated  by  a folio 
volume  of  plates,  which  were  published  by  the  gov- 
ernment, the  edition  being  limited  unfortunately  to 
only  one  hundred  copies.  The  drawings  in  these 
reports  were  made  almost  entirely  by  Mr.  Daua  him- 
self. In  1850  he  received  from  Yale  College  the 
appointment  to  the  Sillimau  professorship  of  iiutural 
history  and  geology,  but  did  not  enter  upon  the  ac- 
tive duties  of  his  professorship  until  1854.  Iu  1804 
the  title  of  the  professorship  was  changed  to  that  of 
geologv  and  mineralogy,  on  account  of  lectures  upon 
natural  history  being  given  by  another  professor. 
While  engaged  in  preparing  the  last  two  of  bis  re- 
ports in  1840,  lie  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
“ American  Journal  of  Science  and  Art,”  and  since 
the  death  of  the  second  Prof.  Sillimau  in  1885,  he,  as 
the  senior  editor,  has  continued  its  publication  with 
his  son,  Edwurd  S.  Dana.  Tiie  Wollaston  medal 
was  conferred  upon  him  iu  1872  by  the  Geological 
Society  of  London,  and  later  tin*  Copley  medal  by  the 
Royal  Society  of  Londou.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  the  Institute  of  France,  the 
Royal  Academy  of  the  Lincci  of  Rome,  and  the  Royal 
Academies  of  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  St.  Petersburg, 
and  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Academy 
of  Science  of  the  United  States.  In  1854  lie  was 
president  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science.  The  University  of  Munich, 
at  its  fourth  centennial  in  1872,  gave  him  the  degree 
of  Pli.D. ; Harvard,  in  1880,  gave  him  the  degree  of 
LL.D.,  aud  the  University  of  Edinburgh  the  same 


degree  in  1890.  In  1893,  on  account  of  ill  health, 
he  resigned  his  professorship,  and  was  made  professor 
emeritus.  He  also  jgave  private  lectures  and  instruc- 
tion at  home,  and  invaluable  advice  on  geological 
and  zoological  subjects  in  the  Peabody  Museum. 
While  strength  remained  he  was  unable  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  perform  his  accustomed  duties.  The 
London  “ Athenseum,”  speaking  of  his  work  on 
mineralogy,  says : ’ ‘ This  work  does  great  honor  to 
America,  aud  should  make  us  blush  for  the  neglect 
in  England  of  hd  important  and  interesting  science." 
His  papers  contributed  to  the  “ American  Journal  of 
Science,” and  to  the  “Transactions " of  scientific  so- 
cieties amount  to  hundreds  of  titles.  He  lias  also  pub- 
lished a number  of  important  works,  among  the  most 
noted  being:  “System  of  Mineralogy,”  “Manual  of 
Mineralogy,”  “Coral  Reefs  and  Islands,”  “Manual 
of  Geology,”  “Text-Book  of  Geology,”  “Corals and 
Coral  Islands,”  “Geological  Story  Briefly  Told," 
“ Characteristics  of  Volcanoes,  with  Contributions  of 
Facts  and  Principles  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands.” 
Prof.  Dana  held  one  of  the  most  eminent  positions  iu 
American  science,  and  was  the  acknowledged  master 
iu  three  extensive  departments  of  mineralogy,  geol- 
ogy, and  zoology,  having  made  original  researches  of 
the  highest  value  iu  all  these  fields  of study.  He  died  of 
heart-failure  in  New  Haven  Apr.  14. 1895,  maintain- 
ing his  intellectual  vigor  to  the  last.  He  was  the 
last  member  of  the  “ old  guard  ” professors,  of  which 
the  late  President  Porter  and  the  late  President 
Woolsey  were  two  of  the  most  prominent. 

WALKER,  Edward  Dwight,  author,  was 
born  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  iu  1858.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Williams  College  in  1876,  after  which  he 
entered  the  employ  of  Harper  <fc  Brothers  in  an 
editorial  capacity.  In  1878  lie  became  editor  of  the 
“ Cosmopolitan  Magazine,”  with  which  lie  remained 
connected  until  bis  death.  He  was  a frequent  con- 
tributor to  the  magazines,  and  the  author  of  “ Rein- 
carnation,” which  secured  him  an  election  to  '.he 
Authors’  Club.  He  was  drowned  while  fishing  on 
the  Roanoke  river.  North  Carolina,  in  June,  1890. 

CROUSE,  George  Washington,  manufac- 
turer, was  bom  at  Tallmadge,  O.,  Nov.  23,  1852, 
the  son  of  George  and  Margaret  H.  (Robinson) 
Crouse.  His  graudfatlier,  who 
was  of  German  descent,  was 
killed  In  battle,  fighting  for 
American  independence.  The 
maternal  line  is  of  Irish  ex- 
traction, the  ancestry  emigrat- 
ing from  the  north  of  Ireland. 

George  wus  one  of  a family  of 
ten  children,  his  father  being  a 
hard-working  farmer.  Hisearly 
years  were  spent  on  the  farm, 
attending  the  common  district 
school  in  the  winter  mouths,  un- 
til he  was  seventeen  years  of 
age,  when  he  was  enabled  to 
secure  a position  as  teacher  iu 
a school,  and  taught  five  succes- 
sive winter  terms.  He  had  be- 
come very  proficient  in  mathe- 
matics, and  in  November,  1855,  Mr.  Sister,  a friendly- 
neighbor,  having  beeu  elected  county*  treasurer,  of- 
fered him  a position  as  deputy  treasurer  in  his  office 
at  Akron.  His  peculiar  fitness  and  diligent,  con- 
scientious performance  of  his  duties  made  him  many 
friends,  and  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  deputy  trea- 
surer, he  was  made  deputy  county  auditor:  in  1858 
lie  was  elected  county  auditor,  and  re-elected  in 
I860.  A short  time  prior  to  the  expiration  of  his 
second  term,  a vacancy  occurred  in  the  treasurer's 
office,  whereupon  the  county  commissioner  ap- 
pointed him  treasurer.  The  A.  and  G.  W.  Railway 
(now  the  Erie)  having  been  completed  to  Akron,  Mr. 
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Crouse  accepted  a position  as  its  agent  at  Akron,  do- 
ing this  work  in  addition  to  his  work  as  treasurer. 
In  1863  C.  Aultinan  & Co.,  of  Canton,  determined 
to  build  a brauch  factory  at  Akron,  and  Mr.  Crouse 
was  tendered  the  linuneial  management  of  the  enter- 
prise, which  he  accepted,  and  with  J.  11.  Buchtel 
erected  the  large  building,  he  wholly  attending  to 
the  tbmuciul  management,  This  was  the  initial 
manufacturing  establishment  of  Akrou,  and  to  Mr. 
Crouse's  ability  as  a manager  of  men,  his  sagacity 
and  promptness  in  (lie  discharge  of  liis  many  duties, 
is  largely  due  the  success  of  the  * ‘ Buckeye  ” Mower 
and  Rentier  Works,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  land.  In 
I860  a stock  coiiqiuny  was  formed,  he  being  made 
secretary  and  treasurer,  continuing  as  such  until 
188.1,  when  Ite  became  its  president,  continuing  as 
such  up  to  the  present  time  (1892).  The  Buckeye 
Mower  and  Reaper  Works  have  made  over  200,000 
machines  and  was  one  of  the  factors  that  contribut- 
ed largely  to  the  success  of  the  Union  arms  in  the 
civil  war,  supplying  the  place  of  the  young  men  that 
went  out  in  tue  defence  of  the  flag  by  its  labor-sav- 
ing machinery.  In  1872  he  was  elected  county 
commissioner,  serving  one  term.  lie  was  a member 
of  the  city  council  of  Akrou  and  served  as  its  presi- 
dent; a member  and  president  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation, he  has  always  taken  a deep  interest  in  educa- 
tional matters,  and  has  been  oue  of  the  trustees 
of  Buchtel  College,  and  the  donor  to  the  col- 
lege of  the  gymnasium  that  beam  his  name,  Crouse 
Gymnasium.  In  ]H>litics  he  1ms  always  been  an 
active  republican,  and  as  chairman  of  the  county 
central  committee,  and  other  positions  influential  in 
and  one  of  the  leaders  in  t lie  party.  In  188.1  he 
was  elected  to  the  slate  senate  ami  served  with  hon- 
or one  term.  In  1880  he  was  elected  to  repre- 
sent the  Akron  district  in  the  Fiftieth  congress. 
In  that  congress  he  served  on  the  committee  on 
commerce  and  the  committee  on  war  claims,  that 
grew  out  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  liis  marked 
business  capacity  and  experience  specially  fitted  him 
to  t liis  laborious  and  delicate  duty,  and  be  brought  to 
its  performance  the  painstaking  fidelity  that  has 
marked  his  business  oan*er,  nmkinir  him  a most  use- 
ful member  of  that  body.  In  lKrtit,  and  for  a num- 
ber of  years  following,  he  was  secretary  of  what  was 
known  as  the  Akron  Board  of  Trade,  an  informal  or- 
ganization of  the  licst  citizens  to  encourage  the  loca- 
tion of  manufacturing  enterprises  In  that  thriving, 
busy  city.  He  lias  assisted  directly  as  stockholder  or 
indirectly  with  Ids  influence, the  Wnitmanand  Barnes 
Manufacturing  Co.,  the  Akron  Rubber  Works,  the 
Thomas  Phillips  & Co.  Paper  Mill,  the  Akron  Iron 
Co.,  Woolen  and  Felt  Co.,  the  Diamond  Match  Works, 
the  Stove  Works,  the  Sellagear  Works,  and  various 
other  successful  enterprises,  which  have  received  an 
impetus  from  the  organizing  and  clear-sighted  busi- 
ness ability  of  Mr.  Crouse.  In  1870  be  assisted  in 
organizing  the  Bank  of  Akron,  and  from  that 
time  until  1*89  was  its  president.  Oet.  18.  18.19, 
he  married  Martha  K.,  daughter  of  Edward  and 
Clementine  (Kingsley)  Parsons  of  Brimficld,  O. 
This  union  has  brought  them  five  children.  Mrs. 
Crouse  is  a lady  t hat  exerts  a strong  home  influence 
quietly  and  without,  ostentation,  commanding  the 
highest  regard  of  those  with  whom  she  may  be 
thrown  in  contact,  and  devoted  to  the  happiness  and 
best  interests  of  her  family,  and  dispensing  the  liberal 
hospitalities  of  their  liotiiu.  It  lias  been  by  no  for- 
tuitous circumstances  that  lie  inis  reached  liis  hon- 
orable position,  but  the  result  of  assiduous  attention 
to  duties,  strict  integrity  in  all  business  relations,  an 
ability  to  control  and  command  the  respect  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  kindness  to,  and  consideration  for, 
the  large  numlier  of  men  in  liis  employ,  a public 
speaker  able  to  command  by  liis  presence  and  famil- 
iarity with  questions  of  public  interest  the  respectful 


attention  of  any  audience,  generous  and  affable, 
ever  having  in  view  the  best  interests  aud  advance- 
ment of  mankind,  he  has  always  lieen  ready  to 
rcsjioud  to  all  demands  that  charity  makes  up- 
on him,  having  been  a liberal  contributor  to  the 
erection  of  every  church  aud  charitable  enterprise  in 
liis  city,  and  he  is  held  in  the  highest  regard  by  his 
fel low-countrymen,  and  the  declining  years  of  his 
life  will  bear  rich  fruit  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

SKILTON,  George  Curtis,  business  man,  was 
born  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  Apr.  28,  1838.  the  son  of 
George  and  Caroline  Skilton,  a daughter  of  Rev. 
Jnred  Curtis.  He  was  educated  at  the  public  schools 
of  Charlestown,  and  in  1853  was  graduated  from 
the  high  school  of  that  place.  He  was  subsequently 
for  one  year  employed  with  the  firm  of  Daniel  De- 
abon  «fc  Bon,  at  Boston.  Mass.,  who  were  large  ship- 
owners. He  was  afterward  engaged  as  bookkeejier 
for  the  grain  firm  of  G.  W. 

«fc  J.  B.  Hagar  at  Boston, 
and  later  accepted  a posi- 
tion on  the  Cincinnati  aud 
Chicago  railroad.  On  Oct. 

22,  1837,  he  removed  to 
Richmond,  Iud.,  to  enter 
upon  his  new  duties.  The 
road  had  lieen  in  ojiera- 
tion  but  a short  time,  and 
the  country  was  compara- 
tively new.  Mr.  Skilton 
was  obliged  to  fill  various 
offices  aud  initiate  new  em- 
ployees in  their  duties. 

During  the  two  years  that 
be  was  connected  with  the 
road  lie  occupied  the  po- 
sitions of  genera)  passen- 
ger agent,  conductor  and 
treasurer.  In  1839  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health  he  was 
obliged  to  sever  his  con- 
nection, and  returned  Hast 
where  in  I860,  in  partnership  with  his  father,  he 
engaged  in  the  vinegar  business,  the  style  of  the 
firm  being  George  Skilton  & Sou:  the  firm  subse- 
quently became  Skilton,  Foote  & Co.  The  civil  war 
was  then  going  on,  and  they  made  a specialty  of 
furnishing  the  navy  with  pickles,  and  secured  the 
largest  contracts  that  were  awarded  for  this  class  of 
business.  They  made  it  a rule  to  furnish  a better 
quality  of  pickles  thnu  the  specifications  demanded, 
and  not  one  of  the  many  thousands  of  packages 
furnished  was  rejected.  Soon  after  the  war  closed 
they  began  to  make  a specialty  of  the  manufacture 
of  pickles,  and  adopted  a 'trade-mark  for  their 
products.  The  "Bunker  Hill  Brand”  was  soon 
launched  upon  the  market,  anil  in  a short  time  be- 
came known  from  Maine  to  California.  The  secret 
of  the  firm’s  success  came  from  always  observing 
the  golden  rule,  aud  a firm  determination  to  lie  in 
the  foremost  rank  of  the  trade.  In  1883  Mr.  Skilton 
purchased  a farm  of  100  acres  in  Bedford,  Mass., 
which  was  a part  of  Gov.  Winthrop's  estate  of  1,700 
acres.  He  has  since  resided  on  the  farm,  and  lias 
devoted  liis  time  and  capital  to  making  it  one  of  the 
model  farms  of  Massachusetts.  The  place  is  stocked 
with  the  celebrated  Holsteln-Freisinn  cattle.  He  has 
also  devoted  considerable  attention  to  breeding  colts 
from  the  most  approved  strain  of  American  trotting 
horses.  Mr.  Skilton  lias  served  as  a member  of  the 
common  council  of  the  city  of  Sommerville,  asmem- 
ber  of  the  Board  of  Health  and  hoard  of  aldermen 
He  is  a prominent  member  of  the  Masonic  order, 
and  has  a high  standing  in  the  community  in  which 
he  resides  as  an  honest,  able  business  man,  and  a 
popular,  spirited  citizen. 
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GAYNOR,  William  Jay,  jurist,  was  bom  in 
1851,  al  Whitestown,  Oneida  CO..  N.  Y.,  which  was 
the  birthplace  of  his  father,  Kendrick  K.  Gaynor, 
a farmer,  aud  ulso  of  his  mother.  His  father  was  a 
member  of  the  small  society  of  Abolitionists  in  that 
locality,  led  by  Beriah  Green  aud  otberco-  workers  of 
Garret  Smith,  and  voted  in  1844  for  James  G.  Bimey, 
the  first  Abolitionist  candidate  for  president  of  the 
United  States.  The  sou  worked  on  the  farm  and  had 
no  schooling  except  an  occasional  month  or  two  at 
the  district  school,  except  that  he  also  managed  to 
take  a term  or  two  at  the  Whitestown  Seminary,  then 
an  educational  institution  of  considerable  repute. 
When  still  a mere  boy,  he  left  home;  afterward 
taught  school,  and  then  was  a tutor  in  Boston,  all 
the  while  attending  lectures  and  continuing  liisstud- 
ies  in  classics  and  mathematics.  He  went  to  Brook- 
lyn, X.  Y.,  in  1875,  and  began  the  practice  of  the 
law  iu  1875,  having  been  employed  for  about  two 
years  on  Brooklyn  aud  Xcw  York  newspapers. 
He  almost  immediately  took  a prominent  place  at  the 
bar,  and  his  practice  grew  to  very  large  proportions. 
He  was  the  counsel  in  the  case  of  the  Hoval  Baking 
Powder  Co.  in  1887,  involving  the  right  of  minority 
stockholders,  which  attracted  attention  through- 
out the  country  and  is  now  cited  us  a leading  author- 
ity; and  for  the  property-owners  iu  the  cases  involving 
the  validity  of  the  charters  of  the  elevated  railroad 
companies  in  Brooklyn.  In  the 
case  of  Supervisor  O’Brien  against 
Thomas  McCann  for  an  alleged  libel 
growing  out  of  charges  of  corrup- 
tion against  tho  board  of  super- 
visors, iu  connection  with  the  mak- 
ing of  the  improvements  on  the 
county  buildings,  the  brilliancy  of 
his  defense  attracted  wide  attention. 
He  was  afterward  instrumental  in 
having  five  of  the  supervisors  iu- 
dicted,  hut  the  district  attorney 
never  prosecuted  them.  When  in 
December,  1889,  Mayor  Chupin 
and  the  comptroller  ami  auditor 
of  Brooklyn  had  entered  into  an 
agreement  to  purchase  tho  plant 
and  assets  of  the  Long  Island  Water 
Supply  Co.  for  $1,250,000,  Mr. 
Gaynor  remonstrated,  nominally 
on  beholf  of  Mr.  Ziegler,  n tax  payer,  on  the  ground 
thnt  the  price  was  excessive.  Mayor  Chapin  took  no 
notice  of  the  objection,  whereupon  Mr.  Gaynor 
brought  an  action  for  an  injunction.  His  initial  ar- 
gument of  the  statutory  and  constitutional  questions 
involved  in  tho  case  before  the  supreme  court,  was 
conceded  to  lie  one  of  tho  ablest  ever  beard  in  the 
courts.  He  afterwards  argued  it  on  appeal  with  equal 
ability.  The  result  was  the  prevention  of  the  at- 
tempted purchase.  As  a criminal  lawyer  he  made 
a successful  defence  of  Armstrong,  i^iughlin.  Me- 
Oinness,  Tarkintor,  and  Darwin  J.  Mescrolo,  all  of 
whom  were  indicted  for  murder.  He  has  been  a fre- 
quent writer  on  legal  and  other  subjects,  and  con- 
tributed to  the  "Albany  Law  Journal;'’  "The  Ar- 
rest and  Trial  of  Jesus  from  a Legal  Standpoint;” 
"The  Constitutional  Limitations  of  the  Taxing 
Power,”  and  “The  Construction  of  Wills  as  to  the 
Charging  of  Debts  aud  legacies  on  Realty.”  In 
national  politics  lie  is  a Democrat.  Iu  December, 
1890.  he  was  appointed  judge  advocate  oil  the  staff 
of  Gen.  MeLcer  of  the  2d  brigade  of  the  National 
Guard  of  the  state  of  New  York,  with  the  rank  of 
major.  He  wns  prominently  narmtd  by  both  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  as  n nominee  for  mayor  in  the 
election  of  1891.  In  1893  lie  declined  the  nomina- 
tion for  nuivor  of  Brooklyn,  but  wns  nominated  by 
the  Republicans  and  Independent  Democrats  for 
justice  of  the  supreme  court,  for  the  second  district 


of  the  state  of  New  York,  which  nomination  he  ac- 
cepted after  first  declining,  aud  was  elected  by  a ma- 
jority of  32,000.  Among  the  various  frauds  he  was 
instrumental  in  exposing,  were  the  so-called  Colum- 
bian frauds,  and  the  street  railroad  franchise  frauds, 
with  the  result  that  the  public  not  only  elected  him, 
but  also  Mr.  Schiereu,  whom  lie  supported  for  mayor. 
He  thus  completely  overthrew  the  Democratic  ring 
in  Brooklyn,  thus  earning  the  name  of  “Ring 
Breaker.”  He  originated  the  movement  and  carried 
it  on  single-handed  for  four  years.  Previous  to  thnt 
he  hud  been  studious  and  retiring,  takiug  no  part  in 
government  matters,  but  lie  was  all  the  while  a close 
observer,  for  nothing  seems  to  have  escaped  his  no- 
tice. lie  opened  his  speech  at  a great  reform  meet- 
ing by  saying  timt  long  silence  often  gave  one  tho 
right  to  speak.  His  action  in  securing  the  conviction 
of  John  Y.  McKane  for  fraudulent  registration  and 
election  corruption  at  Gravesend  and  Coney  Island, 
is  a matter  of  history.  His  decisions  against  the 
abuses  of  the  police  power,  and  in  favor  of  individ- 
ual liberty  when  he  became  judge,  attracted  wide 
attention.  He  said  from  the  bench:  1 ‘ Every  citizen 
has  the  rigid  to  arrest  any  one  committing  a criminal 
offense  iu  his  presence,  hut  as  we  do  not  all  want  to  be 
acting  as  policemen  we  club  together  aud  hire  and 
pay  men  for  that  purpose,  but  we  do  not  thereby 
inako  them  our  masters  but  our  servants.”  Iu  the 
fall  of  1894  lie  was  offend  the  Democratic  nom- 
ination for  governor,  but  declined  when  t lie  party- 
leaders  refused  to  accept  his  proposed  platform.  Ilo 
said  tilings  had  to  be  “ lifted  up5’  to  carry  the  state, 
but  the  machine  leaders  could  not  sec  it.  The  con- 
vention then,  without  his  permission,  nominated  him 
for  judge  of  the  court  of  npjieals  of  the  slate  of  New 
York,  but  he  declined  it;  tins  made  the  fourth  time 
he  had  declined  to  run  for  high  office.  He  is  now 
serving  his  fourteen  years’  term  ou  the  bench  of  the 
supreme  court.  In  January,  1895,  the  great  strike  of 
t he  employees  of  the  electric  railroads  occurred  in 
Brooklyn.  The  men  claimed  thnt  they  were  com- 
pelled to  work  more  than  ten  hours  "a  day  con- 
trary to  law,  and  were  insufficiently  paid.  * After 
the  cars  had  stood  idle  for  several  duys,  an  appli- 
cation was  made  to  the  supreme  conn  by  a citizen 
for  a mandamus  to  coni|>el  the  companies  to  run 
their  ears.  Tho  decision  of  Judge  Gaynor  was 
deemed  the  clearest  exposition  of  the  law  on  the 
duties  of  railroad  companies  to  the  public  which 
had  been  rendered,  and  was  published  in  full  through- 
out the  country.  He  treated  the  case  wholly  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  public,  and  held  that  the  duty  of  a 
railroad  company  was  to  the  public  first,  and  to  its 
stockholders  second;  and  that  if  it  wanted  to  super- 
sede its  employees  by  others  who  would  work  cheaper, 
it  could  not  stand  idle  meanwhile,  hut  must  run  its 
cars  at  the  best  price  obtainable.  Being  afterwards 
called  upon  by  tiie  .state  hoard  of  mediation  and  ar- 
bitration to  state  ids  opinion  of  what  caused  the  dif- 
ference between  the  companies  and  their  men.  he 
pointed  out  thnt  the  companies  were  not  ouly  bonded 
and  capitalized  far  beyond  tbc  actual  investment, 
but  that  they  were  also  leased  to  a traction  company 
formed  in  West  Virginia,  and  witli  a paper  capital  of 
$30,000,000,  which  represented  nothing,  or,  as  be 
said,  which  " had  neither  a dollar  nor  a day's  work 
back  of  it,”  the  same  lieiug  an  inducement  to  the 
persons  in  control  to  cut  down  exjwnscs,  without 
regard  to  the  rights  of  the  public  or  of  employees, 
in  order  to  pay  dividends  on  the  sham  stock  to  make 
it  worth  par,  and  thus  enrich  themselves  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others.  He  said  the  fault  was  with  the 
laws  which  permitted  such  things;  that  while  the 
cause  existed  the  results  would  follow,  aud  that, 
therefore,  there  was  no  use  of  examining  into  the 
immediate  dispute  about  which  no  two  seemed  to 
agree.  This  letter  also  received  national  attention. 
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NORTON.  William  Edward,  artist,  was  born 
at  Boston.  Mass.,  iu  1858,  of  English  ancestry. 
At  an  early  age  he  removed  with  his  parents  to 
Charlestown,  Mass.,  where  he  attended  the  public 
schools.  Before  he  was  able  to  talk,  he  showed  a 
taste  for  drawing,  and  at  fourteen  began  the  study 
of  art  at  the  Lowell  Institute,  iii 
Boston,  under  Mr.  Carlelou  and 
Mr.  Hollingsworth.  This  was 
much  against  the  wishes  of  his 
people,  who  wished  him  to  follow’ 
some  more  lucrative  occupation, 
and  on  leaving  school,  he  entered 
the  employ  of  a shipping  firm  as 
clerk,  llis  distaste  for  figures, 
however,  warn  led  hint  to  leave 
this  situation,  and  apprentice  hint' 
self  to  it  Mr.  Needham,  house, 
sign,  and  fresco  painter,  al- 
though still  devoting  Itis  even- 
ings to  the  study  of  art  and  sci- 
ence at  Lowell  institute.  Here 
lie  also  began  the  study  of  An- 
atomy under  I)r.  Hiuimer,  con- 
tinuing it  at  the  Harvard  -Med- 
ical College,  and  later,  at  t he 
Boyal  Academy,  London,  and  the  Ecole  des  Beaux 
Arts,  Baris.  After  serving  two  years  at  itis  trade, 
his  love  for  the  sea  induced  him  to  become  a sailor, 
which  calling,  after  many  and  varied  experiences, 
both  atloat  and  ashore,  he  relinquished;  and  at  the 
nge  of  twenty-two,  to  a studio  in  Boston,  and  begun 
bis  career  as  a marine  painter.  It  was  some  years 
Itcforc  he  Secured  recognition,  during  which  time  he 
endured  many  hardships  and  discouragements,  al- 
though cheered  and  aided  by  the  substantial  appre- 
ciation and  instruction  of  such  artists  ns  William 
31.  Hunt  and  George  Iniicss.  At  the  end  of  ten 
years,  Itis  success  being  then  established,  lie  sold  at 
auction  108  pictures  and  sketches,  and  with  t he  pro- 
ceeds went  to  Europe,  where  he  first  traveled  exten- 
sively upon  the  continent,  and  later  took  a studio 
iu  Loudon.  Iu  the  following  spring  lie  sent  three 
pictures  to  the  Royal  Academy,  nil  of  which  were 
accepted  and  well  places].  Shortly  afterwards  lie 
went  to  Paris,  and  entered  the  studio  of  M.  Jne- 
quesson,  also  availing  himself  of  the  criticism  of  M. 
Vallon.  Four  years  afterwards  he  returned  to  Lon- 
don, having  also  spent  much  time  in  Italy,  study- 
ing the  old  masters.  The  subjects  of  Mr.  Norton’s 
paintings  are  eliictly  of  the  sea  and  sailors.  He  lias 
been  u constant  exhibitor  at  the  Royal  Academy  and 
oilier  exhibitions  ill  Great  Britain.  His  work  Las 
been  most  favorably  received  and  commented  upon, 
and  he  lias  been  awarded  two  gold  medals  from  ex- 
positions. 

WEIR,  John  Ferguson,  artist,  was  born  at 
West  Point,  N,  Y.,  Aug.  28,  1841.  son  of  Robert 
W.  Weir,  at  that  time  professor  in  the  U.  S.  -Mili- 
tary Academy.  After  some  years  spent  at  boarding 
school,  lie  studied  under  several  instructors  of  the 
Military  Academy,  and  took  up  art  under  his  father. 
In  1861  he  went  to  New  York,  and  began  his  profes- 
sional career  as  an  artist.  His  first  picture  exhibited 
at  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  “ The  Interior  of 
His  Father's  Studio,”  gained  for  him  some  reputation, 
and  secured  his  election  as  associate  of  the  academy. 
In  1865  he  completed  a large  picture.  "The  Gun 
Foundry.”  which  was  thcehief  attraction  of  the  acad- 
emy exhibition  of  that  year,  gaining  him  a unanimous 
election  ns  academician. a nire  occurrence  in  tbo annals 
of  the  institution.  This  picture  was  sold  to  Robert 
P.  Parrott,  for  the  sum  of  $5,200,  and  was  exhib- 
ited at  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1867.  The  follow- 
ing year  lie  married  Man-,  daughter  of  .1.  W. 
French,  D.D.,  professor  of  elides  and  law  in  the 
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U.  S.  Military  Academy.  In  1868  be  completed  an- 
other large  picture,  " Forgiug  the  Shaft,”  which 
Increased  Ills  reputation.  The  picture  was  exhibited 
at  the  academy,  and  also  at  the  Paris  Exposition  iu 
1876,  anil  was  sold  to  Mr.  Derby,  the  publisher, 
for  $4,000.  Iu  1868  Mr.  Weir  went  abroad,  and  re- 
mained until  the  fall  of  1869.  While  absent,  he  was 
elected  to  the  office  of  dean  of  the  School  of  Fine 
Arts  nt  Yale  L’nlversily,  and  on  returning  home, 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  proceeding  to 
build  uptiiat  institution,  which  now  holds  (lie  first 
rank  among  similar  institutions  in  this  country. 
Since  1869  Mr.  Weir  has  continued  to  preside  over 
tlie  School  of  Fine  Arts,  while  continuing  the  exercise 
of  his  profession.  Among  his  principal  works  are: 
" By  the  Sea,”  " Venice.”  ” Returning  from  Work,” 
“The  Confessional,”  “ Storm  and  Sunshine,”  “Tap- 
ping the  Furnace,"  '*  Christ  on  the  Sea  of  Gcnnosa- 
ret,”  etc.  Mr.  Weir  is  not  restricted  to  one  class  of 
subjects,  but  practices  equally  genre,  landscape,  and 
portrait  jiainting.  Among  the  portraits  painted  by 
him  are  those  of  Dr.  Wells  Williams,  Adm.  Farragut, 
Pres.  Elipbalet  N«»tt,  Col.  Alden,  Pres.  Dwight,  and  a 
large  group  of  the  theological  faculty  at  Yale.  He 
has  given  attention  to  sculpture  also,  producing  a 
statue  of  tlie  elder  Benjamin  Silliman,  which,  iu 
1884,  was  placed  in  front  of  Farnam  College  Ht  Yale, 
and  a seated  figure  of  Pres.  Woolaey.  Mr.  Weir 
lias  been  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  magazines, 
and  lias  published,  “ The  Way:  The  Nature  and 
Means  of  Revelation.” 


HALLWIG,  Gustav,  artist,  wns  born  in  Dres- 
den, Saxony,  iu  1810.  When  quite  youug  lie  began 
the  study  of  art,  ami  upon  bis  graduation  from  col- 
lege in  1828.  determined  to  devote  himself  to  tlie 
profession  of  painting.  His  parents  were  much 
averse  to  this,  however.  Inn  every  spnrc  moment  ob- 
tainable lie  spent  in  sketching  * Iu  1829  he  went 
to  Berlin,  arriving  one  bitter  win- 
ter uiglit,  after  many  days  of  hard 
travel  on  foot.  Upon  making 
application  at  tlie  Berlin  Acad- 
emy, he  was  several  times  refused. 

Undaunted  by  disappointments 
and  discouragements,  however,  lie 
agniu  presented  himself  at  tlie  acad- 
emy. and  requesting  the  profes- 
sor to  bo  sealed,  drew  forth  his 
sketch  book  and  in  an  astonish- 
ingly short  time  had  finished  a 
striking  portrait  of  tlie  astonished 
gentleman.  Tin’s  proof  of  his  tal- 
ent at  once  secured  him  in  I mis- 
sion, and  lie  was  placed  under  tlie 
especial  charge  of  Prof.  Hartman. 

In  1887.  Mr.  Hallwig  was  elect- 
ed instructor  in  tlie  Berlin  Acad- 
emy. He  also  devoted  much  time 
to  tlie  writing  of  magazine  articles  and  art  critiques. 
In  1845  lie  returned  to  Dresden,  where  his  brush  soon 
won  for  him  yet  more  fame  and  fortune.  Since  1872 
Mr.  Hallwig  lins  made  his  home  in  Baltimore,  31d., 
where  he  lias  established  an  enviable  reputation  as 
one  of  the  foremost  artists  of  America,  his  work 
being  confined  chiefly  to  landscape  and  cattle  paint- 
ing. He  is  a frequent  contributor  to  the  i>crioaicals. 


HALLWIG,  Oscar,  artist,  was  born  in  Dresden, 
Saxony,  March  29,  1889.  After  completing  a course 
of  study  in  tlie  schools  of  his  native  city  he  entered 
t’.ie  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  where  he  remained 
for  five  years  as  special  pupil  of  i M rector  Schnorr  von 
Karolsfeld,  receiving  during  that  time  several  first 
medals  for  his  work.  When  he  came  to  America, 
art  being  then  in  its  infancy,  there  was  little  encour- 
agement for  one  who  had  just  taken  up  his  palette 
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and  brush.  Mr.  Haliwig,  however,  painted  a por- 
trait of  Miss  Moale,  one  of  the  belles  of  Baltimore, 
which  when  placed  in  one  of  the  prominent  windows 
of  the  city  created  such  a furor,  the  street  was  actual- 
ly blockaded  by  crowds  anxious  to  get  a glimpse 
of  it.  His  talent  ns  a portrait  painter  was  at  once 
recognized,  and  the  success  which 
has  since  crowned  his  efforts  l>c- 
gan.  He  went  to  Chicago  iu  1870 
and  fitted  up  a magnificent  studio 
at  a cost  of  $80,000Jining  the  walls 
with  his  most  valuable  paintings. 
He  was,  however,  so  unfortuuate  as 
to  Ik;  a victim  of  the  great  fin;  a 
yeur  later,  when  bis  studio,  with 
all  its  contents,  was  completely  de- 
stroyed. He  returned  to  Baltimore 
iu  1878  and  has  since  made  it  his 
home.  He  has  painted  portraits  of 
the  leading  people  of  the  country, 
and  his  work  has  been  admiral 
whenever  exhibited.  In  1878  he 
was  awarded  the  first  premium  nt 
the  St.  Louis  art  exhibit.  His 
portraits  are  strikingly  natural  and 
show  keen  observation.  He  suc- 
ceeds in  bringing  out  in  his  work  the  chief  character- 
istics of  his  subject  in  fine  drawing  aud  refined  col- 
oring. 

HALLWIG,  Edward  O,,  artist,  was  born  in 
Baltimore,  Md.,  June  18,  1860.  son  of  Oscar  Hall- 
wig.  His  earliest  art  studies  were 

Eursued  at  the  Maryland  Institute, 
altimore,  Md..  where  be  received 
honorable  mention  for  life  work. 
He  then  entered  the  Charcoal  Club 
under  Prof.  Castaigne  and  Prof, 
Frank  Mayer,  doing  such  remark- 
able work  that  the  instructors  were 
taken  greatly  by  surprise.  He  next 
studied  under  his  brother  Paul,  and 
after  a brief  time  exhibited  several 
pictures  that  won  especial  favor  with 
the  New  York  critics.  IBs  great 
faculty  in  composition  soon  led  him 
to  try  illustrations,  and  in  1802  he 
was  engaged  as  special  artist  of  the 
£Jur**rti  OyrtoiLvuv  Baltimore  "American, "also  hecotn- 
0 iug  publisher  aud  illustrator  of  the 
Sidney  magazines. 

HALLWIG,  Paul,  artist,  was  horn  in  Balti- 
more, Md.,  Dec.  18,  1865,  son  of  Oscar  Ilailwig,  a 
well-known  port  rait  painter  of  that  city.  He  received 
his  general  education  at  the  public  and  private 
schools  of  his  birthplace,  aud  in  1888  began  the  study 
of  art  under  his  father.  At  the  same  time  he  lM*camc 
a pupil  of  the  Maryland  Institute  Art  School,  where 
by  diligence  and  artistic  ability  he  won  honorable 
mention,  a prize  of  $100,  and  his  diploma.  Go- 
ing abroad,  he  made  his  home  at  Muuich,  studied 
under  Prof.  Lootz,  and  for  four  years  was  a pupil 
of  the  Muuich  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  win- 
ning during  that  period  several  bronze  and  finally 
a gold  medal.  lie  then  studied  in  private  under 
Prof.  Fritz  A.  Kaulbncti,  one  of  the  most  famous 
portrait  painters,  aud  also  under  the  distinguished 
Prof.  Nancu,  Returning  to  his  native  city  iu  1889, 
lie  brought  witli  him  a fine  collection  of  studies  of 
the  German  peasantry,  which  are  remarkable  for 
their  strength  and  boldness,  aud  which  have  been 
greatly  admired,  lie  immediately  received  commis- 
sions to  paint  the  portraits  of  many  of  the  leading 
people  of  Baltimore,  among  them  W.  W.  Taylor, 
president  of  the  Union  Bank  ; James  J.  Wlicubce, 
of  Whedbee  & Dickiuson  ; Rev.  J.  J.  B.  Hodges, 


rector  of  St.  Paul’s  Protestant  Episcopal  Church; 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Alberts,  Jr.  After  a short 
stay  in  Baltimore,  he  returned  to  Munich  to  paint  the 
portraits  of  a number  of  prominent  people  iu  that 
city.  Out  of  several  hundred  artists  Mr.  Haliwig 
wassclected  by  Luitpold,  the  prince  regent  of  Bava- 
ria, to  paint  alife-siziKl  portrait  of  him  to  decorate  the 
art  gallery  of  ids  palace,  which  picture  received  such 
sjiccial  attention,  and  occasioned  so  much  favorable 
comment  that  he  was  then  commissioned  to  paint  a 
life-sized  portrait  of  the  heir  apparent  to  the  crown. 
Prince  Ludwig,  of  Bavaria,  and  also  portraits  of  the 
Princess  Giselu,  Rupprecht,  Graf  Holsteu,  Baron 
Sovmusky,  and  many  more  of  the  court  notables. 
After  a visit  to  the  Saxon  court,  where  he  met  with 
extraordinary  success,  painting 
among  others  the  royal  family  of 
King  Albert,  Mr.  Haliwig  went 
to  Paris,  where  he  put  tiie  finish- 
ing touches  to  his  artistic  educa- 
tion, studying  under  the  most 
dist inguisbed  " port  rail  painters. 

Tiie  different  pajiers  devoted 
paragraphs  to  the  latest  work  of 
this  most  prominent  artist,  aud 
the  " Chronicle  des  Arts  Criti- 
ques’’ counts  him  among  the 
very  best  of  portrait  painters. 

In  1891  he  was  recalled  to  Balti- 
more by  the  retiring  mayor  of 
the  city,  Robert  C.  Davidson, 
to  paint  his  portrait,  to  lie  placed 
in  the  collection  in  the  city  coun- 
cil chamber  of  the  City  Hall. 

Mr.  Haliwig  has  painted  the 
portraits  of  many  oilier  prominent  people,  among 
which  may  be  included  a wonderful  likeness 
of  Mr.  Mayo  H.  Thom,  Mrs.  Ernault  Williams, 
and  her  daughter  Eleanor;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ha- 
zelyte ; President  Cushing,  of  the  Maryland  In- 
stitute; Mr.  McD.  Richardson,  president  of  the 
Baltimore  Savings  Bank  ; Gen.  Felix  Agnus:  Prof. 
Smith,  of  tiie  State  Normal  School ; a life  size  por- 
trait of  Louise  Morris  (daughter  of  John  B.  Morris), 
now  Mrs.  Frederick  Gebbard.  of  New'  York  citv  : 
Councilman  John  B.  Bland:  Cardinal  Gibbons;  .Jolin 
T.  T.  Ford,  the  veteran  theatrical  manager  : Mr. 
Enoch  Pratt,  Mr.  C.  W Conkling;  President  Grover 
Cleveland  ; and  a life-size  portrait  of  Edwin  Booth 
in  Ilamlct  costume,  hanging  in  the  reception-rooiu 
at  the  City  Hall:  ulso  portraits  of  Congressman  Isa- 
dor  Raynor;  Gov.  Frank  Brown, 
of  Mnrylaud;  and  Mayor  Ferdi- 
nand C.  Latrobe.  In*  1898  Mr. 

Haliwig  was  engaged  as  specinl 
artist  to  decorate  tiie  City  Hall 
with  portraits.  He  has  been  like- 
wise commissioned  for  the  State 
Hull  at  Annapolis. 

HALLWIG,  William,  C-, 

artist,  was  horn  in  New  York, 

Man'll  25,  1870.  From  his  earliest 
childhood  he  eviuced  marked  art- 
istic ability,  and  in  1885  lie  began 
study  at  tiie  Maryland  Art  Institu- 
tion under  Pn>f.  Adams  and  Prof. 

Hugh  Newell,  graduating  there- 
from iu  1888.  He  also  studied  at 
the  Peabody  Institute,  and  in  1890 
came  to  New  York  city,  aud  took 
several  courses  at  the  Art  Students’  League.  His 
advance  has  been  constant,  and,  considering  his 
youth,  unprecedented.  He  lias  painted  some  fruit 
pieces,  which  received  special  mentiou  at  the  World's 
Fair,  in  Chicago,  1898,  and  excited  much  favorable 
comment. 
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JOTJETT,  Matthew  Harris,  artist,  was  born 
in  Mercer  county,  Ky.,  Apr.  22,  1788,  son  of  Capt. 
John,  a revolutionary  soldier,  and  Sally  (Robarda) 
Jouett.  His  uncle,  Matthew  Jouett,  for  whom  ho 
was  named,  was  clerk  of  the  first  legislative  body 
that  assembled  west  of  the  Allegheny  mountains, 
and  was  killed  during  the  war  of  the  revolution. 
Matthew  Harris  Jouett  at  first  studied  law,  the  prac- 
tice of  which  prove<l  distasteful  to  him,  and  he  gave 
it  up  to  devote  his  time  to  art,  for  which  he  had  con- 
siderable talent.  His  studies  were  Interrupted  by  the 
war  of  1812,  and  he  entered  the  army  to  serve  in  the 
northwest  campaign.  After  the  war  he  began  to  paint 
with  renewed  zest.  He  was  wonderfully  successful 
as  a self-taught  inau,  but  feeling  the  need  of  a mus- 
ter, he,  in  1816,  went  to  Boston  to  be  under  the  in- 
struction of  Gilbert  Stuart,  which  was  the  beginning 
of  a life-long  intimacy  between  them.  He  returned 
to  Lexington  where,  in  a short  time,  he  won  consid- 
erable distinction  as  a portrait  painter.  Among  bis 
best  pictures  are  those  of  La  Fayette,  which  belongs 
to  the  state  of  Kentucky,  Henry'  Clay,  John  C.  Crit- 
teuden.  Gov.  Isaac  Shelby,  and  James  Morrison. 
Mr.  Jouett  was  a thoroughly  ideal  artist,  with  a high- 
strung  poetic  temperament,  vivid  imagination,  and  a 
most  sympathetic  nature.  He  died  in  Lexington, 
Kv.,  Aug.  10,  1827. 

‘STANLEY,  James  M.,  artist,  was  born  at  Can- 
andaigua, N.  Y.,  Jan.  17.  1814.  He  was  thrown 
upon  his  own  resources  at  an  early  age,  spending 
the  greater  part  of  his  boyhood  in' Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
In  1834  be  removed  to  Michigan,  and  in  1835  com- 
menced the  profession  of  portrait  painting  in  Detroit. 

He  went  to  Chicago  in  1837, 
residing  there  and  at  Galena, 
111.,  for  the  following  two  years, 
during  which  time  he  painted 
portraits  of  the  Indians,  and 
took  sketches  of  the  Iudiau 
country  in  the  region  of  Fort 
Snelling,  Minn.  Subsequently, 
he  followed  his  profession  in 
New  York  city;  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Baltimore,  Md.;  and  Troy, 
N.  Y.  In  1842,  having  in  the 
meantime  become  imbued  with 
a love  for  Indian  scenes  and 
adventures,  he  traveled  ex- 
tensively over  the  western  prair- 
ies, painting  the  portraits,  in 
full  costume,  of  the  leading  warriors  around  Fort 
Gibson,  Arkansas,  and  iu  Texas  and  New  Mexico.  He 
accompanied  the  Kearney  and  Emory  ex|>editions 
across  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  after  performing 
much  important  labor  for  the  U.  b.  government  in 
California,  visited  Oregon,  aud  traversed  the  greater 
portion  of  the  Columbia  river,  taking  a large  num- 
ber of  sketches  of  the  scenery  along  the  route,  and 
transferring  them  to  canvus.  He  next  spent  over  a 
year  In  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  from  1851  to  1863 
lived  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  after  which  he  took  up 
a permanent  residence  iu  Detroit,  Mich.  During  his 
stay  in  Washington  Mr.  Stanley  placed  in  the  Smith- 
sonian Institute  a large  and  valuable  collection  of 
portraits  of  the  leading  Indian  chiefs  of  America, 
which,  when  a portion  of  the  building  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1865,  was  burned  with  it.  As  the  codec- 
lectiou  was  the  result  of  eleven  years'  travel  and  la- 
bor, the  loss  was  inestimable.  Tbe  gallery  comprised 


152  paintings,  cliietly  life-size,  of  the  prominent  chiefs 
leading  men  of  forty-two  distinct  tribes.  Mr.  Stan- 
ley’s personal  knowledge  of  nearly  all  the  existing 


tribes  rauked  him  as  one  of  the  highest,  authorities 
in  matters  concerning  Indian  life  and  character.  He 
was  instrumental  in  securing  to  the  government 
many  relics  and  curiosities  of  aboriginal  civilization, 
the  greater  part  of  which,  however,  were  lost  at  sea 


during  transportation.  One  of  his  most  important 
paintings,  “ The  Trial  of  Red  Jacket,"  was  exhib- 
ited in  all  the  principal  cities  of  America,  and  many 
of  Europe,  being  filially  placed  in  Detroit.  Valua- 
ble, both  historically  and  artistically,  it  was  appraised 
at  $30,000,  aud  was  popularized  by  faithful  chromo 
reproductions.  Several  of  his  pictures,  representing 
events  in  the  history  of  Michigan,  were  likewise  re- 
produced in  chromo-lithographs.  His  portraits  of 
distinguished  men  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
wou  him  deserved  renown.  Wherever  he  resided, 
Mr.  Stanley  was  most  zealous  In  his  efforts  to  culti- 
vate a love  for  art,  being  the  organizer  of  the  West- 
ern Art  Association,  ana  one  or  the  founders  of  a 
gallery  of  paintings  that  in  later  years  became  a per- 
manent and  valuable  acquisition  to  Detroit.  He  died 
from  heart  disease,  Apr.  10,  1872. 

COPLEY,  John  Singleton,  painter,  was  born 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  July  3,  1737.  Ills  parents,  both 
of  English  extraction,  bad  emigrated  from  Ireland 
in  the  previous  year.  He  commenced  to  draw  in  the 
nursery,  making  coarse  drawings  on  the  walls  and 
rough  sketches  in  bis  school  books.  According  to 
his  own  accouut,  which  his  mother  confirms,  he  re- 
ceive*! no  instruction  whatever,  and  never  saw  a good 
picture  uutil  he  left  America,  but  Mr.  W.  H.  Whit- 
more of  Boston  has  endeavored  to  show  that  he  was 
instructed  by  his  stepfather, 

Peter  Pelham,  the  portrait 
painter  aud  engraver,  who 
died  in  1751,  nud  probably 
also  by  Johu  Smibert.  He 
early  ‘ ' saw  visions  ” of  beau- 
tiful forms  anti  faces,  which 
he  strove  to  roprod  ucc  ns  best 
he  could,  from  colors  and 
brushes  of  his  own  making. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was 
executing  portraits  of  con- 
siderable merit,  and  in  1755 
Washington  sat  to  him  fora 
miniature.  In  1760  Copley 
sent  to  Benjamin  West  in 
London,  without  name  or  ad- 
dress, a portrait  of  his  half- 
brother,  Henry  Pelham,  with 
the  request  tiiat  it  be  placed 
in  the  exhibition  rooms. 

Upon  its  reception,  West, 
who  was  then  high  in  the  royal  favor,  exclaimed, 
**  It  is  worthy  or  Titian  himself ! " The  painter 
being  unknown,  he  could  only  say  tiiat  the  picture, 
now  known  as  “ Tbe  Boy  and  the  Flying  Squirrel,” 
must  be  the  production  of  an  American,  Because  the 
frame  over  which  the  canvas  was  stretched  was 
made  from  American  pine.  Though  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  tbe  academy  to  place  any  picture  by  an  un- 
known artist  upon  its  walls,  it  was  admitted  from 
West's  influence  anti  its  own  artistic  merit.  Tbe  re- 
ception of  tliis  picture  influenced  t he  whole  course  of 
Copley’s  life.  His  friends  urged  him  to  go  to  England 
in  the  pursuit  of  his  it  vocation,  and  West  invited  him 
to  bis  own  bouse.  But  tbeseparation  from  bis  aged 
mother  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  and  the  project 
was  positioned,  though  not  abandoned.  In  1776-77 
he  sent  over  other  works  for  exhibition  which  at- 
tracted great  admiration  and  established  his  Euro- 
pean reputation.  In  176U  lie  married  Susannah 
Farmim,  daughter  of  Richard  Clarke,  a wealthy 
merchant  of  Boston,  and  ugent  of  the  East  India  Co. 
It  was  to  this  Mr.  Clarke  that  the  tea  was  consigned, 
upon  which  was  levied  the  obnoxious  tax  which  so  en- 
raged the  colonists, and  it  was  liocnusehe.asa  royalist, 
refused  to  send  it  buck,  that  it  w as  thrown  overboard 
by  the  angry  mob  iu  the  disguise  of  Mohawks. 
Copley’s  wife  was  a lineal  descendant  from  Mary 
Chilton,  the  first  woman  to  set  foot  on  American 
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soil  from  the  Mayflower.  She  was  a woman  of  great 
personal  beauty,  both  in  face  and  figure;  her  char- 
acter was  in  keeping  with  her  person,  and  she  exer- 
cised the  happiest  influence  over  the  home  circle. 
Her  lineaments  are  met  with  continually  through 
the  whole  course  of  Copley’s  work.  He  bought  a farm 
of  seven  acres  on  Beacon  Hill,  which  he  chose  for  its 
beautiful  view,  and  upon  which  there  was  but  one 
house.  Here  their  four  children  were  born,  including 
the  son  who  became  lord  chaucellorof  England.  Cop- 
ley wished  to  educate  this  son  to  be  a painter,  but  he 
lmd  no  taste  uor  talent  for  the  profession,  and  is  said 
to  have  retorted  to  his  father’s  importunities,  that  he 
preferred  that  future  generations  should  speak  of 
"Copley,  the  fathcrof  t lie  lord  chancellor,  not  of  Cop- 
ley, the  son  of  the  painter.”  At  length  the  painter 
could  no  longer  resist  the  importunities  of  his  friends, 
and  in  1774  he  left  hisaged  mother,  wife,  and  family 
and  embarked  for  England,  not  because  of  royalist 
tendencies,  but  to  perfect  himself  in  his  art.  1 fe  was 
warmly  welcomed  by  West,  and  nfter  a few  weeks’ 
slay  in  London,  visited  Italy,  where,  for  a year,  he 
reveled  in  the  splendors  of  the  world’s  masterpieces. 
On  returning  to  London,  lie  was  joined  by  his 
family  and  settled  in  a handsome  house  in  which 
himself,  father-in-law,  and  son  lived  and  died.  Co|>- 
ley’s  reputation  had  preceded  him,  and  he  was  im- 
mediately overwhelmed  with  work,  and  reached  the 
highest  rank  in  his  profession,  being  given  u royal 
commission  to  paint  *•  The  Three  Princesses.”  1 1 is 
first  important  subject-picture  was  " The  Youth 
Rescued  From  a .Shark,”  which  he  presented  to 
Christ's  Hospital  School.  In  1790  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy,  after  having  becu 
an  associate  two  years,  and  presented  on  his  admis- 
sion, as  is  customary,  a picture  entitled  "The  Trib- 
ute Money."  He  now  turned  his  energies  to  the 
painting  of  historical  pictures,  particularly  relnting 
to  some  incident  of  the  day.  A happy  selection  of 
subject  was  "The  Death  of  Lord  Chatham,”  an  im- 
pressive subject  in  which  the  portraits  of  the  peers 
were  carefully  studied  from  life.  From  this  an  en- 
graving was  made  by  Bartolo/./.i,  which  had  an  ex- 
traordinary success  in  America  as  well  as  England. 
A still  finer  group  is  "The  Death  of  Major  Pierson.  ” 
These  two  pictures  are  in  the  National  Academy.  In 
1790  he  executed  the  immense  "Siege  of  Gibraltar.” 
nowin  the  Guildhall.  His  portrait  of  " Lady  Fran- 
ces Wentworth  ”is  a picture  of  rare  excellence,  now 
in  the  lamox  Library  in  New  York.  A romance  is 
attached  to  hermemory  which  isllic  basis  of  a poem 
by  Nora  Perry.  She  was  engaged  to  her  cousin, 
John  Wentworth,  who.  in  a lover’s  quarrel,  went 
away  ami  returned  to  find  her  married,  but  she  mar- 
ried him  within  a week  after  her  husband’s  death. 
Among  Copley’s  numerous  other  works  may  be 
mentioned:  "Charles  I.  Demanding  the  Surrender 
of  the  Five  Members  ” (now  iu  Boston);  "Charles  I. 
Signing  Strafford’s  Death  Warrant,”  and  " The  As- 
sassination of  Buckingham.”  To  the  end  of  his  life 
he  pursued  his  art  with  unwearied  energy.  Copley’s 
historical  subjects  are  more  original,  spirited,  and 
realistic  thnn  those  of  his  friend  and  countryman, 
Benjamin  West,  with  whom  he  is  commonly  classed, 
and  they  are  distinguished  by  far  richer  and  finer 
coloring.  Ilis  composition  is  simple  and  effective, 
and  drawing  careful  ami  accurate.  In  religious  and 
poetical  subjects  he  was  less  successful.  I f is  por- 
traits, full  of  individuality,  excellent  in  modeling 
and, coloring,  are  in  themselves  enough  to  justify  a 
great  reputation;  und  in  artistic  qualities  the  finest  of 
them  may  be  said  to  approach  the  works  of  Reynolds 
ami  Gainsborough.  In  August,  1815,  lie  was  attacked 
with  paralysis,  and  died  on  Sept.  9th  of  that  year. 

WILE&,  Irving  Ramsay,  artist,  was  bora  in 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  8.  1801.  He  began  the  study  of 
urt  with  his  father,  Lemuel  Wiles,  and  later  entered 


the  Art  Students'  League  of  New  York,  working 
under  James  Carroll  Beckwith  and  William  Merritt 
Chase.  In  1882  lie  went  abroad  and  studied  in  the 
Julian  Academy  iu  Paris,  with  Boulanger  and  Lcfe- 
bvre  and  later  with  Carolus  Duran,  working  in  Paris 
two  years  in  all.  He  received  a medal  for  painting 
iu  the  school  in  Paris, and  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of 
1884.  He  also  went  to  Italy  to  study  the  old  masters, 
where  he  puiuted  many  Venetian  scenes  in  water- 
color  and  in  oil.  Since  then  he  has  lived  in  New  York 
during  the  winter,  iu  the  summer  assisting  his 
father  at  his  School  of  Art  at  Silver 
I^tke,  N.  Y.  He  has  chiefly  busied 
his  brush  with  portrait  and  figure 
painting,  while  his  illustrations  are 
well  known  to  all  readers  of  the 
leading  magazines,  appearing  from 
time  to  time  in  the  “Century,” 

“Harper’s,”  “Scribner's,”  "The 
Cosmopolitan,"  etc.  As  a member 
of  the  Society  of  American  Artists, 
he  has  been  for  five  years  its  treas- 
urer. He  is  an  associate  of  the 
Academy  of  Design,  a member  of 
the  American  Water-color  Society, 
the  Water-color  Club,  and  the  Pas- 
tel Club.  He  received  the  Hall- 
garten  prize  at  the  Academy  of 
Design  for  " The  Corner  Table;” 
the  T.  B.  Clarke  prize  for  " The 
Sonata,”  now  in  the  collection  of 
Mr.  W.  T.  Evans;  mention  honorable  at  the  Paris 
Exposition,  and  medal  at  the  Columbian  Exposition. 
Among  his  best  known  paintings,  besides  those  ala>ve 
mentioned,  are:  “Portrait  of  My  Father  and  Moth- 
er,” "Sunshineand  Flowers  "(portrait  of  woman  and 
child);  " Memories"  (in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie);  “Noon”  (in  the  collection  of  Mr.  T.  B. 
Clarke);  “ Among  Canada  Thistles  ” (in  the  collection 
of  Mr.  G.  W.  English);  “Sunshine  in  the  Studio” 
(owned  bv  Mr.  C.  I).  Miller);  “ Discouraged  "(owned 
by  Mr.  Ilavemcyer);  “ Girl  in  Black  ” (owned  by  Mr. 
William  >1.  Chase);  “ The  Green  Gown  ” (owned  bv 
Dr.  Dudley  Tenney).  All  of  Mr.  Wiles’s  work  fs 
characterized  by  a charming  simplicity  of  idea  and 
treatment.  “ Memories.”  exhibited  at  the  academy 
iu  1891,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie,  is  an  admirable  example  of  these  qualities 
of  his  art. 

OCHTMAN,  Leonard,  artist,  was  born  at  Zon 
ncmaire,  iu  the  province  of  Zeeland,  Holland.  Oct. 
21,  1854.  His  father  was  a decorative  painter,  and 
the  boy,  assisting  his  father 
and  in*  companionship  with 
him,  soon  displayed  a love 
of  art.  In  18(W  the  family 
came  to  America  and  settled 
in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  where,  in 
his  sixteenth  year,  Leonard 
entered  an  engraving  oflicc  as 
a draughtsman.  At  twenty- 
three  he  o|>cued  a .studio  in 
Albany,  continuing  it  for 
about  two  years;  then  en- 
tered the  Art  Students’ 

League,  New  York  city, 
for  the  winter  course  of 
study.  In  his  chosen  line 
of  work,  landscape  paint- 
ing, lie  is  entirely  self-taught. 

The  summer  of  1885  found 
him  traveling  in  England, 

France,  and  Holland,  ami 
on  his  return  he  took  a studio  iu  New  York, 
where  he  spent  his  winter  seasons.  Upon  his  mar- 
riage iu  1891  to  Mina  Fonda,  his  pupil,  he  pur- 
chased a few  acres  of  picturesque  land  in  Con- 
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nectlcut  and  erected  a studio  and  home,  where  he 
spends  his  summers,  drawing  about  him  a class  of 
earnest  students.  Mr.  Ochtman's  first  attempt  at 
exhibition  in  the  spring  of  1882.  at  the  National 
Academy  of  Design,  was  his  picture  “ Early  Au- 
tumn.” now  owned  in  Albany.  Sinee  that  trine  lie 
has  l>een  a const  ut  exhibitor.  He  is  a member  of 
the  Society  of  American  Artists,  the  American  Water- 
Color  Society,  the  Now  York  Water-Color  Club,  the 
Salmagundi  Club,  and  the  Brooklyn  Art  Club;  and 
has  received  many  honors.  In  person  Mr.  Ochtman 
is  of  medium  height  and  slender,  witli  brown  beard 
and  eyes,  and  hair  now  tinged  with  gray.  He  is 
quiet,  unassuming  in  manner,  with  simple  tastes,  and 
love  of  fun;  never  happier  than  when  entertainiug 
friends,  esjieclally  those  of  kindred  tastes. 

VEDDER,  Elihu,  artist,  was  born  in  Variek 
street,  New  York  city,  Feb.  26.  1886.  His  parents 
were  first  cousins,  and  came  from  the  Schenectady 
family  of  Vedder.  His  mother  died  when  lie  was 
sixteen  years  old,  and  ids  father  (who  had  already 
been  there  for  several  years)  continued  to  live,  until 
1870,  in  Cuba,  when  he  took  up  a permanent  resi- 
dence in  St.  Augustine.  Fla.  The  son’s  first  art  in- 
struction was  received  during  a year  spent  at  Slier- 
bourne,  N.  Y.,  with  the  painter.  Slut  bison.  In  1856  he 
went  abroad,  spending  h winter  in  Paris,  in  the  atelier 
ofPicot.  In  April.  1857,  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he 
remnined  for  four  years,  principally  in  Florence.  At 
the  outbreak  of  theeivil  war  in  1861,  Mr.  Vedder  at 
once  returned  to  New  York  city,  where  he  was  de- 
sirous of  enlisting  in  the  Federal  army,  hut  was  pre- 
vented by  the  condition  of  his  left  arm,  which  had 
been  permanently  injured  by  the  accidental  discharge 
of  a companion's  gun  while  out  duck-shooting  in 
1856.  During  the  civil  war  the  young  artist  ginned 
a precarious  living  in  New  York  and  Boston,  al 
though  he  was  so  far  successful  as  to  lie  elected,  in 
1868.  an  associate  of  the  Academy  of  Design.  In 
December,  1865,  he  returned  to  Paris,  siiending  the 
following  summer  in  Brittany,  and  a year  later  re- 
moving to  Rome,  where  lie  has  since  resided  alto- 
gether, although  making  frequent  brief  visits  to 
America.  The  most  striking  quality  of  Mr.  Vedder’s 
work  as  an  artist  is  its  pre-eminent  ideality,  which 
displays  to  a very  marked  degree  his  sujKTlativc 
powers  of  imagination.  He  has 
been  the  subject  of  endless  and 
varied  criticism,  the  first  such  to 
recognize  his  peculiar  individu- 
ality having  apjieared  in  Jarvis’ 
’*  Art  Idea/’  in  1856.  A list  of 
liis  best  known  works  includes  : 
“ The  Monk  on  the  Gloomy 
Path/’  “The Crucifixion,"  ‘‘The 
Lost  Mind.”  “Death  of  Abel,” 
“A  Scene  on  the  Mediterran- 
ean,” “Greek  Actor's  Daugh- 
ter,” “Old  Madonna,”  “Cu- 
mean  Sibyl,”  “ Young  Marey  as,” 
“A  Questioner  of  the  Sphinx," 
“Sleeping  Girl.”  “A  Venetian 
Model,”  "A  Pastoral,”  “Nausicaa 


“The  Roc’s  Egg,”  “Fisherman 
and  Djinn,"  “ Dominican  Friars.”  and  “ The  Italian 
Woman.”  The  last  six  paintings  all  hang  in  the  Bos- 
ton  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Mr.  Tedder's  illustra- 
tions of  Edward  Fitzgerald’s  translation  of  the  “ Ru- 
bai vat  of  Omar  Khayyam"  (1884)  won  him  world- 
wide renown,  while  not  less  notable  were  his  designs 
for  a ceiling  and  wall-panels  for  the  dining-room  of 
C.  P.  Huntington's  residence  at  Fifty-seventh  street 
and  Fifth  avenue,  New  YTork  city  (181)2).  His  latest 


and  her  Companions,”  “ Waves 
off  Pier  Head,”  “Le  Mistral," 
“The  Lair  of  the  Sea-serpent,” 


work  (August,  1898)  is  a decorative  panel  for  the  mem- 
orial art  building  at  Bowdoin  College,  erected  by  the 
Misses  Walker  of  Boston.  On  July  13,  1869,  Mr. 
Vedder  was  married  to  Caroline,  daughter  of  E.  H. 
Rosekrans  of  Glcu's  Falls,  N.  Y. 


S ART  AIN,  John,  artist  and  engraver  on  steel, 
was  born  in  London,  England,  Oct.  24, 1808.  When 
but  ten  years  old  he  left  school,  in  which  he  hod 
learned  but  little,  and  at 
twelve  began  a career  of  act- 
ive industry,  first  as  a pyro- 
technist with  Sig.  Mori  rum, 
who  was  also  assistant  sceuc 
painter  at  the  principal  thea- 
tre in  London.  Bucb  was  the 
reliability  of  the  child’s  char- 
acter and  timely  attention  to 
Ills  duties,  that  he  was  relied 
upon  the  same  as  a man,  ex- 
cept when  a man's  strength 
was  needed.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen,  lie  was  apprenticed 
to  John  Swaine  to  learn  the 
art  of  line  engraving,  and 
at  the  end  of  n year  he  dis- 
placed sin'll  skill,  that  the 
eminent  art  critic.  William 
Y.  Otley,  entrusted  him  with 
the  execution  of  the  plates  for  his  work  eutitled, 
“The  Early  Florentine  School,"  published  in  1826. 
In  1828  be  commenced  the  practice  of  mezzo-tiuto, 
and  thereafter  mingled  both  styles  with  the  addition 
of  stippling  in  all  his  plates.  His  eagerness  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  made  ample  amends  for  the 
deficiencies  of  Ids  early  education.  He  married  Sus- 
annah Longnmle  Swume.  daughter  of  his  first  master 
in  steel  engraving,  and  in  1880  the  young  artist  and 
his  bride  set  sail  for  America,  and  settled  in  Philadel- 
phia. He  is  t he  founder  in  America  of  that  branch 
of  engraving  on  steel  known  as  mezzo- tinto.  Be- 
sides engraving,  lie  engaged  professionally  in  paint- 
ing in  oils,  in  water  colors  and  in  miniature  on  ivory. 
For  quite  a while  be  made  vignette  designs  for  tfie 
embellishments  on  bank  notes,  and  also  made  designs 


on  wood  for  that  branch  of  engraving.  In  1848  he 
became  sole  proprietor  and  editor  of  Campbell's  “ For- 
eign Semi-Monthly  Magazine.”  In  1848,  when  the 
name  of  the  scientist  was  hut  little  known  on  tin's 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  he  printed  Agassiz's  article, 
“ A Period  in  the  History  of  our  own  Planet.”  He 
engraved  plates  for  the  ‘ 'Eclectic Magazine, " and  in 
1848  be  purchased  a half  interest  in  the  “VnionMag- 
azinc,”a  New  York  publication  which  liecanie  known 
throughout  the  country  as  “Sartain's  Magazine,  "and 
during  (lie  latter  part  of  its  career  he  was  its  editor. 
His  industry  was  indefatigable,  and  the  variety  of 
bis  capacity  approximates  the  incredible.  There  was 
hardly  an  annual  published  this  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic that  had  not  its  plates  created  from  his  prolific 
brain.  His  inrge  framing  prints  are  also  numerous; 
among  the  more  important  are:  ‘‘Christ  Rejected/ 
“The  Iron  Worker,”  and  "King  Solomon,”  “Civil 
War  in  Missouri,”  “ Homestead  of  Henry  Clay," 
*•  The  Battle  of  Gettysburg.”  and  many  others,  all  of 
worth.  He  lias  held  membership  in  numerous  asso- 
ciations; was  for  twenty-three  years  director  of  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts;  controller  of  the  Artist’s 
Fund;  manager  and  director  in  various  prominent 
institutions  in  Philadelphia,  and  vice-president  of 
the  School  of  Design  for  Women,  having  declined 
the  presidency.  He  was  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
art  at  the  International  Exhibition  in  Philadelphia, 
in  1876,  and  has  received  numerous  medals,  decora- 
tions, titles  and  honorary  memberships  in  foreign 
countries.  Ills  architectural  knowledge  and  taste  is 
frequently  called  on,  in  aid  of  important  projects. 
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He  is  promiuent  in  the  order  of  Free  Masons,  having 
received  forty-six  degrees  of  its  mysteries,  is  past 
master  of  his  lodge,  and  past  higli  priest  of  his  chap* 
ter.  He  was  cluef  of  the  art  department  at  the 
American  exhibition  in  London.  His  children  have 
inherited  his  wonderful  talent,  and  have  attained  a 
distinguished  reputation  in  the  world  of  art.  Sam- 
uel Sartain,  the  eldest  son,  is  known  throughout  the 
United  States  for  his  iuimitably  engraved  portraits, 
as  well  as  other  able  works  on  steel.  William  Sar- 
tain, the  next  son,  is  a prominent  painter  in  New 
York  city,  an  associate  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design,  president  of  the  Art  club  of  New  York,  and 
was  For  some  years  professor  in  the  life  class  of  the 
Art  Students'  League  and  Cooper  Institute,  and  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  York  Society  of 
American  Artists,  and  a prominent  exhibitor  at  the 
periodical  exhibitions  of  America.  Emilv  Sartain, 
the  daughter,  is  principal  of  the  School  of  Design  for 
Women  in  Philadelphia,  is  a practical  engraver, 
etcher,  and  portrait  painter,  aud  has  studied  all  the 
branches  of  the  profession;  has  spent  four  years  in 
the  studios  of  Paris,  and  two  winters  in  Italy,  besides 
studying  under  her  father  uud  other  eminent  artists; 
was  art  editor  of  the  “ Continent,”  and  the  possessor 
of  numerous  medals,  certificates  and  diplomas,  in- 
cluding one  from  an  East  Indian  maliurajah.  and 
one  from  the  London  Society  of  Literature,  Science, 
and  Art,  aud  is  her  father’s  daughter  in  every  sense 
of  the  word , possessing  to  a rare  degree  the  art  of 
making  art  practical.  She  was  a member  of  the  in- 
ternational jury  of  awards  in  the  art  department  of 
the  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago  in  1898. 
Henry  Sartain,  another  son,  also  received  an  art  ed- 
ucation, hut  adopted  plate  printing  as  an  occupation 
in  which  he  gained  an  extended  reputation. 

MTJLLER-URY,  Adolph  Felix,  portrait  paint- 
er, was  born  in  Airolo.  Switzerland,  Feb.  28,  1802,  the 
son  of  a prominent  lawyer.  Developing  artistic  qual 
ities  at  an  early  age.  he  was  in  1871  sent  to  Stans, 
Switzerland,  where  the  Swiss  painter,  Deschwunden, 
took  charge  of  him  in  1877.  After  three  years'  lmrtl 
work  he  went  to  Munich  to  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 
where  he  studied  with  Streh- 
huber,  Gabl,  and  Benzur.  In 
Munich  be  changed  his  ideal- 
istic tendency  for  the  realistic 
interpretation  of  art.  Encour- 
aged by  the  success  of  his  early 
work  he  visited  Rome  in  1881, 
making  copies  and  studies  of 
old  masters.  He  painted  mnny 
religious  pictures,  and  receiv- 
ed portrait  orders  from  a 
number  of  prominent  people, 
including  Cardinals  Hergen- 
roether  and  Holicnlobc,  sculp- 
tors Ackerman,  Spilhofer,  and 
others.  His  first  exhibit  at 
the  International  Exhibition, 
called  "The  Surprise."  whs 
sold  on  the  opening  day. 
He  then  went  to  Paris,  where  he  remained  for  two 
years  a pupil  of  Cabanel,  and,  after  visiting  Holland, 
came  to  America  iu  November,  1887.  and  after  trav- 
eling throughout  the  country  opened  asludio  in  New 
York  city.  He  went  to  Europe  in  1888  aud  1891,  and 
again  in  1894,  to  study  the  master  port  mil  painters, 
visiting  London,  Paris,  Madrid,  Florence,  Venice, 
Holland,  and  Switzerland.  He  has  traveler!  consider- 
ably throughout  the  United  States,  but  his  permanent 
Studio  is  in  New  York  city.  Among  his  important 
portraits  are  Cardinal  Gibbons,  archbishop  of  Bal- 
timore, Mods.  Satolli,  Archbishop  Ireland,  Chauneey 
M.  Depew,  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Salon,  1889,  Prests. 


Ruchonuet  and  Hammer  of  the  Swiss  Republic,  the 
children  of  J.  J.  Hill  of  St.  Paul,  and  Mile.  Calve, 
and  a full  size  portrait  of  Gen.  Grant,  representing 
him  on  the  field  of  battle,  which  is  considered  by  many 
the  best  portrait  of  him  in  existence.  A *•  Mater 
Dolorosa,”  an  interpretation  of  suffering  and  sorrow, 
was  painted  in  1895.  Mr.  Muller-Ury’s  pictures  are 
after  thcslvlc  of  Valasquez,  Rembrandt,  and  Titian. 
Ilis  portraits  arc  remarkable  for  their  boldness  and 
likeness  to  life. 

HOVENDEN,  Thomas,  artist,  was  bom  at 
Duumunway,  county  Cork,  Ireland,  Dec.  28,  1840. 
From  a very  early  age  he  evinced  a strong  attraction 
for  art,  aud  attended  the  Kensing- 
ton department  of  the  Cork  School 
of  Design  for  a few  years.  In 
1803  he  came  to  the  United  States, 
but  the  civil  war  had  turned  men’s 
minds  away  from  all  less  stern  sub- 
jects, and  finding  there  was  no 
demand  for  pictures,  the  youug 
artist  went  into  business  as  a frame 
dealer,  and  in  the  following  vear 
became  a student  iu  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Design.  He  set  up  a 
studio  in  1868  in  the  house  of  a 
friend,  H.  Bolton  Jones,  at  Balti- 
more, but  it  was  not  until  1872  that 
lie  began  to  follow  art  as  a profes- 
sion.  In  1874  he  went  to  Paris, 
and  entered  the  studio  of  Cabanel, 
upon  whom  bis  talent  made  so 
strong  an  impression  that  the  great 
French  artist  assured  him  that  if  he  would  remain 
with  him  he  would  achieve  the  highest  rank  among 
the  painters  of  the  day.  Mr.  llovenden  did  remain 
until  1880,  when  he  returned  to  America.  While 
pursuing  his  Hri  studies  in  France,  he  met  Helen  Cor- 
son, a descendant  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  of 
Friends  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  who  was  also 
studying  art  there,  and  they  were  married  after 
their  return  to  America.  His  first  notable  painting 
was  a “Breton  Interior  of  1793.”  which  depicted 
a family  sharpening  swords  and  casting  bullets 
to  prepare  for  resistance  against  the  Republicans 
in  that  year  of  the  reign  of  terror.  This  picture 
was  exhibited  in  Europe,  and  established  Hoven- 
den’s  transatlantic  reputation.  In  1881  he  was 
elected  an  associate  of  the  National  Academy,  a 
mem  tier  of  the  American  Water-Color  Society,  of 
the  Society  of  American  Artists,  and  in  1882  was 
made  an  academician.  In  1883  he  was  elected  to 
memliersliip  in  the  Philadelphia  Society  of  Artists, 
and  in  1885  became  a member  of  the  New  York 
Etching  Club.  He  resided  nt  different  times  in  New 
York.  Baltimore.  Philadelphia.  Washington,  and  at 
his  home  at  Plymouth  Meeting,  Montgomery  co.. 
Pa.  It  was  while  returning  from  there  on  the  even- 
ing of  Aug.  14.  1895,  that  the  artist  met  a hero's 
death.  l>oing  instantly  killed  by  a railroad  train  at 
what  is  known  hs  the  “ Trenton  cut-off”  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  while  attempting  to  save  a little 
ten-year-old  girl  from  being  run  over.  His  end  was 
all  the  sadder  from  the  fact  that  the  sacrifice  of  his 
life  proved  useless,  as  the  child  met  her  death  l>c- 
neatli  the  wheels  of  the  engine  which  crushed  out 
the  artist’s  life.  llovenden  ranked  among  the  very 
highest  of  American  artists.  He  was  a member  of 
the  national  jury  for  the  admission  of  pictures  at  the 
Chicago  Columbian  Exposition  of  1893,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  international  jury  of  awards  in  nrt  on 
the  same  occasion.  One  of  his  best-known  paintings, 
‘‘Breaking  Home  Ties,”  lias  been  engraved  probably 
oftener  than  any  other  American  work,  ami  is  to  be 
found  literally  in  thousands  of  homes.  This  paint- 
ing was  one  of  the  most  notable  at  the  World’s  Fair. 
Among  his  other  works  are:  ‘‘The  Two  Lilies” 
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(1874) ; “A  Brittany  Woman  Spuming,"  and  “ Pleas- 
ant News"  (1878);  “The  Image  Seller  "(exhibited  in 
the  Paris  Salon  of  1876) ; " Thinking  of  Somebody," 
and  “News  from  the  Conscript"  (1877) ; “ Prideof 
the  Old  Folks,”  and  “ Peasant  Soldiers  of  La  Vendee, 
1793  "(1878) ; “ In  HocSigno  Vinces  "(published  by 
Goupil  in  Paris,  I860) ; " Elaine”  (commenced  in 
Paris  and  finished  in  New  York,  1882);  “ Last  Mo- 
ments of  John  Brown”  (1884) ; “ Taking  His  Ease" 
(1885); 
picture) ; 

Home 

"Jerusalem  the  Golden.”  Of  these  most  critics 
concurred  in  esteeming  “Elaine"  as  Hovenden’s 
masterpiece.  As  a jmwerful  allegorical  picture,  it 
stands  unrivaled  among  the  productions  of  American 
genius.  In  all  of  his  important  works,  however, 
there  is  his  own  individuality  in  the  perfect  mastery 
of  detail,  which  makes  him  the  commanding  figure 
he  is,  and  will  remain. 


THAYER,  Abbott  Henderson,  artist,  was 
born  in  Boston,  Muss.,  in  1849,  a descendant,  through 
both  his  parents,  of  more  than  200  years  of  Now  Eng- 
land ancestors.  The  fourth  in  the  line  from  the 
earliest  ancestor  was  Jedcdiuh  Thayer,  a lieutenant 
in  the  25th  Continental  regiment  in’ 1776,  and  after- 
wards a captain  under  Kosciusko,  at  West  Point. 
The  sixth,  the  grandfather,  was  Gideon  French 
Tlmver,  the  eminent  teacher,  and  founder  of  Chauney 
Half  School  in  Boston.  Abbott's  maternal  grand- 
father was  Phinchas  Henderson,  an  able  and  distin- 
guished lawyer,  of  Keene.  N.  II.  His  father  was 
William  Henry  Thayer,  M.D.  Until  the  ngeof  eigh- 
teen, young  Thayer  lived  in  the  country,  with  full 
opportunity  for  the  study  of  nature.  The  privilege 
was  improved.  Out-door  life,  in  woods  and  fields, 
gave  him  a good  physical  and  mental  development, 
and  a preparation  for  artist  life.  He  began  early  to 
draw,  and  work  in  water  colors.  Animals  were  his 
subjects,  and  at  eight  years  of  age  bis  water  color- 
ings of  birds  were  good.  From  fifteen  to  eighteen 
years  of  age,  be  was  a pupil  of  Chauney  Hall 
Bcbool.  During  tiiis  period  lie  began  to  use  oils,  and 
much  of  his  time  out  of  school  was  given  to  paiuting. 
He  began  to  paint  dog  |M»rtraiis,  upon  orders,  and 
sold  them  at  first  for  $10;  but  before  be  left  school 
was  receiving  $50,  and  bad  more  orders  for  dogs  and 
horses  than  he  could  attend  to.  All  this  was  the 
outcome  of  native  taste.  His  summers  were  s|>ent  in 
the  country,  painting  landscapes  and  animals.  His 
subjects  included  lions,  tigers,  and  wolves,  painted 
at  Central  Park,  and  other  animals  as  occasion  af- 
forded. In  1875  he  married,  and  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  remained  four  years,  painting  in  L’Ecole 
des  Beaux  Arts,  under  Lehmanu  at  first,  and  after- 
ward for  three  years  under  Gerflme.  His  work  in 
Paris  turned  his  attention  in  a new  direction.  His 
pictures  have  been  exhibited  in  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  and  Chicago,  and  in  Paris,  Munich, 
and  London.  They  are  distinguished  by  their  strength 
of  character  and  imagination.  He  is  a sincere  stu- 
dent of  nature,  and  endeavors  to  reproduce  with 
truthfulness  whatever  he  attempts.  His  reproduc- 
tions arc  spiritualized.  His  paintings  have  been  ex- 
hibited at  the  Society  of  American  Artists,  of  which 
he  lias  lieen  a member  from  its  organization  in  1879. 
Among  them  arc  “The  Lady  and  Horse,”  “The 
Woman  and  Swan,”  “The  Angel,”  “The  Virgin 
Enthroned,"  and  "A  Virgin.”  Besides  these  have 
been  lundsca|>cs,  two  of  which  were  engraved,  one 
for  "Scribner's  Monthly,”  and  the  other  for  Hamer- 
ton's  “Graphic  Arts  of  the  Nineteenth  Century."  In 
1878,  while  in  Paris,  lie  sent  to  the  annual  exhi- 
bition of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  in  New 
York,  a painting,  of  which  one  of  the  art-critics 
wrote  tho  following:  "One  of  the  most  interesting 


pictures  in  the  exhibition  is  Mr.  Thayer’s  ‘Sleep.’ 
It  is  a small  canvas,  and  its  elements  are  few  and 
simple.  An  iufant  is  lying  in  its  crib,  witli  its  arms 
encircling  u small  pug,  which  like  itself,  is  fast 
asleep.”  Of  the  Exhibition  of  1882,  it  is  suid,  “The 
most  striking  and  successful  picture  of  the  exhibition 
is  Mr.  Thayer's  “ Lady  and  Horse,"  a masterly  com- 
position, admirable  as  a piece  of  portraiture,  aud  show- 
ing dignity,  breadth,  and  largeness  of  style  in  its 
treatment.  It  is  a portrait  of  a lady  in  a plain,  un- 
omamented  dress  of  cptiel  olive  green,  standing  with 
one  arm  thrown  around  her  horse’s  head.  The  light 
of  the  picture  brings  the  face,  with  its  refined  and 
agreeable  expression,  into  sufficient  relief,  but  from 
that  point  is  subdued  away,  and  maintains  and  de- 
notes t he  general  harmony  of  the  composition."  In 
1891  and  1892,  “The  Virgin  Enthroned"  was  exliili- 
ited,  first  iu  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston,  and 
latcrin  New  York.  The  “ Virgin  Enthroned  ’’  is  re* 
gnrded  as  Mr.  Thayer’s  best  work.  In  1893  he  ex- 
hibited another  picture,  with  the  same  figures  lu  ac- 
tion. The  artist  bus  named  it  “A  Virgin."  The 
voting  girl  is  advancing,  leading  a child  in  each 
hand.  During  several  years,  Mr.  Thayer  received 
a limited  number  of  pupils,  who  have* exhibited  a 
development  highly  creditable  to  his  method  of  teach- 
ing. suggestive,  with  au  attention  to  radical  principles. 


FOOTE,  Mary  Anna  Hallock,  novelist  and  ar- 
tist, horn  at  Milton-on-the- Hudson,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  19, 

1847,  where  her  father’s  family  had  lived  on  tho 
same  land  since  the  grant  from  ’ 

Queen  Anne  to  Capt.  Bond, 
from  whom  the  Hallocks 
bought  their  tract  when  it  wits 
a forest  wilderness.  Her  par- 
ents and  grand  parents  on  both 
sides  were  of  English  Quaker 
descent.  She  was  educated 
at  Poughkeepsie  Female  Col- 
legiate Seminary.  She  early 
showed  indications  of  a tal- 
ent for  drawing,  and  iu  her 
seventeenth  year  was  sent  to 
New  York  to  the  School  of 
Design  iu  Cooper  Institute. 

She  spent  three  winters  in  New 
York  at  Cooper  Institute,  and 
one  winter  in  the  studio  of  ^ 

Samuel  Frost  Johnson,  study-  <*r£*^***rtc 

tag  color.  Site  also  receiv-  J 
ed  special  lust  ruction  iu  de- 
sign from  Dr.  William  Rlmmer,  who  taught  design 
and  anatomy  at  the  Cooper  Institute;  aud  in  drawing 
on  wood  from  W.  J.  Linton,  the  English  artist.  Her 
life  was  exceedingly  simple,  sheltered,  and  quiet 
until  her  marriage  on  Feb.  9,  1*76,  with  Arthur  Do 
Wint  Foote,  a civil  engineer,  who  at  the  time  of  her 
marriage  was  in  charge  of  mining  work  in  California. 

When  her  husband's  business  made  it  necessary  for 
her  to  travel  extensively,  living  or  stopping  at  New 
Almudcii  and  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.,  Leadvllte,  Colo.,  and 


other  places,  aud  scenes  very  unlike  those  of  her  early 
home.  The  experience  thus  gained  she  lias  utilized 
with  great  judgment  and  rare  literary  ability;  after 
Bret  Harte,  no  one  else  has  given  more  vivid  and 
effective  delineations  of  the  wilder  and  rougher 
phases  of  Western  life.  Besides  "The  Iasi  Horse 
Claim, ” “John  Bodewin's  Testimony."  "The  Last 
Assembly  Ball."  " In  Exile  and  Other" Stories,"  "The 
Chosen  Valley,”  "Coeur  d'Alene."  “The  Cup  of 
Trembling  aud  Other  Stories,"  she  has  published 
sundry  short  stories.  Her  tin)  infrequent  produc- 
tions in  the  “Century  "and  other  magazines  are 
eagerly  noted  by  discerning  readers,  who  ex|iect 
from  her  a higher  combination  of  mnttcr  and  treat- 
ment than  they  usually  find  elsewhere.  She  has  il- 
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lustrated  her  own  tales,  and  various  books  and  arti- 
cles, always  with  point  and  force.  She  lias  also 
illustrated  Longfellow's  “ Hanging  of  the  Crane,” 
“Skeleton  in  Armor.  ” Whittier's  •'  Mabel  Martin,” 
Hawthorne's  “ Scarlet  Letter.”  She  has  three  chil- 
dn*n. 

DUNLAP,  William,  artist,  was  born  in  Perth 
Amboy,  N.  J.,  Feb.  10,  1760.  The  storm  of  the  rev- 
olution naturally  produced  great  confusion  in  New 
Jersey,  and  voting  Dunlap's  cduculion  was  almost 
utterly  neglected  until  his  father  removed  to  the  city 
of  New  York  in  1777,  at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  the 
British.  While  in  New  York,  the  boy  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  lose  one  of  his  eves  by  an  accident.  In 
the  meantime  he  had  shown  great  expert  ness  in  copy- 
ing prints  in  India  ink.  and  this  accident  np|>cnrcd 
under  the  circumstances  to  he  a misfortune  which 
might  imperil  all  his  future  career,  as  it  was  his  iu- 
tention  to  become  a painter.  By  determination  and 
industry,  however,  he  succeeded  in  overcoming  the 
difficulty,  though  habituating  himself  to  drawing, 
using  lus  pencil  almost  incessantly,  under  instruction 
from  an  artist.  He  was  seventeen  years  of  age  when 
he  began  portrait  painting,  and  in  1788  went  to 
Rocky  Hill,  N.  J.,  a short  time  before  the  disband- 
ing of  the  Continental  army,  this  being  Washington’s 
headquarters  at  the  time  when  lie  issued  his  “ Fare- 
well Address  to  the  Army.”  Here  young  Dunlap 
was  privileged  to  paint  the  portrait  of 
the  commander-in-chief.  In  1784  he 
went  to  England,  where  lie  liecaine 
the  pupil  of  Benjamin  West.  He 
remained  abroad  three  years,  and  on 
returning  to  New  York  began  por- 
trait painting,  hut  made  little  suc- 
cess. He  accordingly  abandoned  art 
and  took  to  literature,  more  especially 
dramatic  writing.  In  178!>  he  pro- 
duced on  the  stage  his  play  entitled 
“The  Father.”  He  continued  to  do 
literary  work  of  a desultory  character 
until  1790,  when  he  became  connect- 
ed with  t lie  management  of  the  Old 
John  Street  Theatre,  nnd  two  years 
Inter  was  manager  of  the  Park  Thea- 
tre. and  there  produced  his  tragedy, 
“Andre.”  which  proved  a success. 
Here  he  remained  for  several  sea- 
sons, but  was  eventually  financially  ruined.  In  the 
meantime,  when  not  engaged  in  theatricals,  he  in- 
terested himself  in  certain  businesa  connections,  and 
had  married  a sister  of  the  wife  of  I)r.  Dwight,  of 
Yale  College.  For  a time  also  he  painted  portraits 
in  Albany  and  in  Boston.  He  also  wrote  the  mem- 
oirs of  George  Frederick  Cooke,  the  celebrated  En- 
glish actor,  and  was  for  a time  editor  of  a magazine 
called  the  “ Recorder.”  In  1814  lie  was  appointed 
pay  in  aster-gone  ml  of  the  militin  of  tiic  State  of  New 
York,  a post  which  he  continued  to  hold  for  two 
years.  Hetlien  began  to  paint  regularly  fora  living, 
sometimes  traveling  from  place  to  place  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  painting  portraits  with  success, 
and  at  others  devoting  himself  to  the  higher  walks  of 
art.  He  produced  a series  of  largo  paintings,  includ- 
ing “Christ  Rejected,”  “Bearing  the  Cross,”  “ Cal- 
vary,” and  " Death  on  the  Pale  Florae,”  which  were 
publicly  exhibited  throughout  the  country  and  at- 
tained considerable  reputation.  Another  work  from 
bis  brush,  entitled  “The  Historic;  Muse,”  was  greatly 
admired.  Mr.  Dunlap  became  best  known  as  the 
founder  and  early  vice-president  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  in  New  York.  In  1880  he  began 
to  lecture  on  fine-art  topics,  and  attracted  much  at- 
tention. He  also  published,  in  1832,  a “History  of 
the  American  Theatre,”  which  was  followed  by  bis 
bistory  of  the  “ Arts  of  Design  in  the  United  States.” 
In  ixlj  Mr.  Duulnp  received  a complimentary  bene- 


fit at  the  Park  Theatre,  from  which  be  obtained 
about  $2,500.  a very  large  sum  in  those  days,  la 
1889  lie  published  the  first  volume  of  a “ History  of 
the  Stale  of  New  York.”  The  second  volume  was 
unfinished  at  the  time  of  bis  death.  The  latter  part 
of  his  life  was  made  comfortable  and  happy  through 
the  attention  of  his  friends,  who  placed  him  iieyond 
the  reach  of  want  by  means  of  an  exhibition  of 
pnintings  for  bis  benefit.  Mr.  Dunlap  died  in  New 
York  city.  Kept  28,  1839. 

MILLET,  Francis  Davis,  artist,  was  l>om  at 
Mattapoisett,  Mass.,  Nov.  3.  1840.  son  of  Asa  Millet, 
a well  known  physician  of  East  Bridgewater,  Mass. 
He  was  fitted  lor  college  in  the  schools  of  Bridge- 
water,  anti  as  the  civil  war  was  then  in  progress,  and 
the  lad  was  too  young  to  enlist  as  a volnuteer  soldier, 
he  learned  to  drum,  and  enlisted  as  a drummer  boy 
in  the  60th  Massachusetts  regiment,  with  which  lie 
served  between  five  ami  six  months,  when  he  returned 
to  scliool  and  was  matriculated  at  Harvard  in  the 
class  of  1809,  with  which  he  was  graduated.  Having 
decided  lo  devote  himself  to  the  profession  of  an.  he. 
in  1871,  went  abroad  to  attend  the  Royal  Art  Acad- 
emy. Antwerp.  He  studied  under  Van  Lerius  and 
De  Keyscr,  and  at  the  end  of  his  first  year  won  the 
silver  medal  of  honor,  nnd  at  the  end  of  his  second 
year,  the  gold  medal.  This  rapid  progress  had  never 
before  lieen  accomplished  at  the  academy.  While  in 
Antwerp  he  was  appointed  secretary  ot  the  Massa- 
chusetts commission  to  tiie  World's  Fair  at  Vienna, 
and  served  as  one  of  the  jurors  at  the  exhibition.  lie 
was  at  the  simie  time  correspondent  of  a New  York 
newspaper.  He  afterwards  visited  Hungary.  Rou- 
tnania,  and  Constantinople,  and  studied  art  in  Home. 
Capri,  and  Venice  for  two  years.  At  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Kusso-Turkisli  war,  in  1877.  lie  was  in 
Paris  and  accepted  an  offer  from  the  New  York  “ Her- 
ald ''  to  goto  Houmania  ns  war  correspondent,  serving 
first  this  paper  and  then  the  London  “Daily  News’’ 
throughout  the  campaign,  crossing  the  mountains  in 
the  winter  with  Gourko.  He  also  sent  illustrations 
to  the  laindon  “Graphic.”  He  received  from  Hou- 
mania the  iron  cross,  from  Russia  the  military  crosses 
of  St.  Anne  and  Stanislas,  nnd  the  war  medals  of 
Russia  and  Houmania.  In  1878  he  was  a juror  of 
tine  arts  at  the  World's  Fair,  Paris.  In  1885  he  re- 
oelved  a medal  at  the  Exposition  at  New  Orleans, 
and  in  1887,  one  from  the  American  Art  Association. 
He  designed  the  costumes  for  the  representation  of 
the  “(Edipus  Tyrannus”  of  Sophocles,  given  by 
Harvard  students  at  Cambridge,  in  1880.  His  i>or- 
trnitsof  Charles  Francis  Adams.  Jr.,  ami  of  Samuel 
L.  Clemens  were  exhibited  at  the  National  Academy 
in  New  York  in  1877.  also  “Basil!  Ba/.ouk"  (1878i: 
“The  Window  Seat”  (1884);  and  “A  Difficult 
Duet  ” (1886).  In  the  spring  of  1892  lie  accepted 
the  position  of  director ‘of  decoration  of  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago,  and  served  in  that 
capacity  during  the  periods  of  construction  and  of 
operation.  Shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  exjnwi- 
tiou  he  took  charge  of  all  the  ceremonies,  festivities, 
and  entertainments  of  all  kinds  as  director  of  func- 
tions, ami  performed  the  duties  of  this  office  in  addi- 
tion to  those  above  spoken  of.  He  spends  his  sum- 
mers in  Broadway,  Worcestershire,  England,  and  his 
winters  in  New  York  city.  He  Isamemoerof  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design  nnd  the  American  Water- 
Color  Society  of  New  York,  am!  tiie  Hoval  institute 
of  Painters  of  London,  also  an  honorary  member  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects. 

TURNER,  Charles  Yardley,  artist,  was  born 
in  Baltimore.  Md..  1850,  He  is  descended  from  a 
family  the  older  members  of  which  belonged  to  the 
Society  of  Friends.  His  grandfather,  John  Turner, 
owner  of  Andover  Mills,  at  the  head  of  the  Chester 
river,  Kent  co.,  Md.,  and  his  grandfather  on  his 
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mother's  side,  Joseph  Turner,  wen;  cousins,  the  latter 
was  owner  of  the  old  mill  property  at  Woodbury, 
Baltimore  co.,  Md.  He  established  a lumber  busi- 
ness in  Baltimore,  John  C.  Turner,  son  of  John 
Turner  and  the  father  of  Charles  Y.  Turner,  being 
a member  of  the  firm.  Charles  Y.  Tumor  was  ed- 
ucated at  the  public  schools  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  and 
began  hisart  studies  at  the  Maryland  Institute,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  the  night  school.  He  failed  to 
obtain  the  Peabody  prize,  although  he  was  graduated 
in  the  artistic  department,  because  he  had  been  study- 
ing architecture.  In  1872  he  weut  to  New  York  city, 
where  he  commenced  at  the  beginning  in  the  Acad- 
emy schools,  but  his  advance  was  so  rapid,  he  ob- 
tained honorable  meutiou  in  the  life  class  to  which  he 
had  l»een  promoted  before  the  close  of  the  session. 
Eulirelj  de|>eudent  upon  his  ow  n resources  for  an 
education,  he  worked  (luring  the  day  in  a photograph 
gallery  and  pursued  his  artistic  studio  in  the  even- 
ing. He  sjient  three  winters  in  the  National  Acad- 
emy schools,  taking  a bronze  medal  aud  a prize  in 
money.  During  the  fourth  winter  lie  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  board  of  control  of  the  Art  Students’ 
League,  of  which  lie  was  oue  of  the  founders  and 
incorporators,  aud  the  next  year  he  was  made  vice- 
president.  In  1878  he  went  abroad,  returning  to 
New  York  in  1881.  He  studied  in  Paris  under  J. 
Paul  t,aurens,  M.  MunkHcsy  and  Leon  Bonnat.  His 
summers  were  mainly  spent  in  Dordrecht,  Holland, 
where  lie  found  the  subject,  of  bis  famous  picture, 
“The  Grand  Canal  at  Dordrecht."  His  first  exhi- 
bition was  at  the  Water  Color  Society,  1882,  where 
his  “Dordrecht  Milkmaid  ” was  one  of  the  events 
of  the  exhibit,  which  was  readily  sold,  and  led  to  the 
appreciation  aud  disposition  of  his  other  works  at  fair 
prices.  His  reputation  was  assured,  and  honors  were 
soon  showered  upon  him.  He  was  elected  a member 
of  the  Water-Color  Society,  a member  of  t lie  Society 
of  American  Artists,  and  afterwards  chosen,  first  an 
associate  of  the  Academy,  and  then  full  academic- 
ian. He  is  also  president  of  the  Salmagundi  Club, 
secretary  of  the  Society  of  American  Etchers.  His 
Puritan  subjects  are  particularly  fine,  and  great  fa- 
x'orites.  Among  the  more  noted,  are  “ The  C’ourt- 
shio  of  Myles  Blandish,"  “John  Alden's  Letter,’’ 
“The  Bridal  Procession,”  “ Martha  Hilton," etc.,  etc. 
Some  of  these  have  been  etched,  and  are  among  the 
most  popular  etchings  in  the  market,  and  from  this 
source  lie  obtains  a handsome  royalty.  At  the  nguof 
forty-six  lie  bus  now  (189(1)  a reputution  that  many  an 
older  artist  might  envy. 

LOW,  Will  Hicok,  artist,  wns  bom  in  Albany, 
N.Y.,  May  31,1838.  Ilis  father.  Addison  Low.  was  a 
contracting  engineer,  with  scholarly  tastes,  while  his 
mother,  Klirva  Steele,  was  the  daughter  of  Kamucl 
Steele,  tire*  veterau  educator  and  a lineal  descendant 
of  Richard  Steele  of  “ Spectator  ” fame.  On  account 
of  ill  health,  his  schooling  was  intermittent,  and  most 
of  l»is  time  was  spent  in  drawing,  when  lie  should 
have  been  studying.  When  seventeen  years  old,  he 
visited  Now  York,  and  submitted  a drawing  to  Mr. 
Bowen  of  the  “Independent,"  who  airreed  to  accept 
it  if  drawn  on  wood.  This  was  his  first  attempt  on 
wood,  but  when  completed  ho  received  a check  for 
$30,  which  was  Ills  start  in  life.  His  father  met  with 
serious  financial  reverses  at  this  time,  which  threw 
the  young  man  upon  his  own  resources,  and  for  two 
years  lie  drew  for  the  illustrated  papers  in  New  York. 
Although  without  other  schooling  than  the  study  of 
nature,  without  direction  lie  did  such  acceptable 
work  that  lie  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Harper's 
and  Appleton’s,  which  gave  him  his  first  step  to  bet- 
ter things.  He  added  to  his  income  by  a weekly 
letter  to  the  “Albany  Times”  and  found  lime  to 
paint  a picture  in  oils,  which  was  exhibited  in  1872. 
Recognizing  the  need  of  study,  he  went  to  Paris  iu 


1870  through  the  kind  efforts  of  his  friend,  E.  8. 
Palmer,  the  sculptor,  and  after  a few  months’  study 
uuder  Gerome,  lie  became  a pupil  of  Carolus-Durun, 
in  whose  studies  he  began  work  in  color.  For  two  years 
he  struggled  on  with  many  discouragements,  earning 
an  irregular  livelihood  from  work  sent  to  America, 
but  be  persevered.  From  a sudden  inspiration  he 
begau  painting  “Reverie,”  a life-size  figure  of  a 
woman  with  a greyhound,  for  the  Sulon.  Although 
discouraged  by  his  master,  he  completed  it  iu  six 
weeks,  and  it  Was  accepted,  which  greatly  encour- 
aged him.  It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  John  Boyd 
Thatcher.  The  next  year  lie  exhibited  in  the  Salon, 
a full  length  portrait  of  Allmni  iu  the  character  of 
“ Lucia  di  Lammermoor,”  and  a landscape  entitled 
Lejourde  Mori,'’  now  belonging  to  Smitu  College. 
In  1874  he  met  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  who  exer- 
cised over  him  an  influence  akin  to  worship,  aud 
they  soon  became  inseparable  friends.  After  five 
years'  study  in  Paris,  Mr.  Low  returned  to  New  York 
to  find  art  circles  agitated  over  the  attitude  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design,  towards  the  new  gen- 
eration of  artists,  who,  like  Mr.  Low,  had  sought 
knowledge  abroad.  The  outcome  was  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Society  of  American  Artists,  of  which 
Mr.  I/0\v  became  a member.  Time  and  mutual  for- 
bearance healed  the  misunderstanding,  and  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design  in  its  present  friendly 
rivalry  lends  the  benefits  of  com- 
petition. To  this  institution,  also, 

Mr.  Low  was  elected  a member 
in  1891,  and  has  contributed  to  the 
exhibition  of  both.  To  the  for- 
mer he  exhibited  the  picture  from 
the  Salon,  “A  Gray  Day  on  the 
Seine”  (owned  by  Isaac  T.  Wil 
flams);  “Calling  Home  the  Cows.” 

“ Skipper  ireson”  (owned  by  John 
Bovd  Thatcher),  “ Arcades,” 

“ Chloe,”  “ Narcissa,”  “’Neath 
Apple  Roughs,”  “ In  an  Old  Gar- 
den," “ The  Portrait  ” (a  rendering 
of  the  old  Greek  story  of  the  inven- 
tion of  painting):  “Aurora”  (which 
is  now  in  the  Metropolitan  Mus- 
eum, New  York).  To  the  exhibition 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Design 
he  lias  contributed  “Portrait  of 
Mrs.  L.”  “ Men  are*  April  when  they  Woo,”  “Tell- 
ing the  Bees,”  “ By  the  Fountain,"  “ May,”  “Purple 
and  Gold,”  “ Love  Disarmed."  “ Skipper  Ireson  ” 
was  a large  composition  of  some  forty  figures,  under- 
taken when  lie  held  the  notion  that  lie  should  con- 
fine himself  to  American  subjects,  and  before  Ills 
maturer  judgment  showed  him  that  sentiments  of 
humanity  and  not  (lie  local  customs  give  the  painter 
his  lx*st*  opportunity.  Upon  Mr.  Low’s  return  to 
America.  In*  practically  had  to  begin  his  art  life  over 
again,  with  much  the  same  struggle  for  existence 
that  he  laid  known  before  lie  went  to  Paris,  and  was 
forced  to  return  to  illustrating  work  for  magazines, 
when  by  right  of  talent  he  should  he  |>aiuliiig.  In 
1879  lie  was  associated  with  John  LaFarge,  with 
whom  lie  did  decorative  (minting,  and  acquired  his 
first  knowledge  of  stained  glass.  He  was  the  prin- 
cipal assistant  in  the  painted  decoration  of  the  home 
of  Cornelius  Vanderbilt.  In  1881  lie  accceptcd  the 
position  of  teacher  in  the  antique  aud  life  classes  of 
the  Women's  Art  School  of  Cooper  Union,  where  he 
continued  three  years,  and  formed  the  first  class  in 
painting  from  life  which  the  school  ever  had.  In 
1885  came  the  turning  point  in  hiscarecr.  J.  B.  I.ip- 
pincott  A Co.,  attracted  by  bis  talent,  gave  him  a 
commission  to  illustrate  Keats*  “ Lamia  "which  lie  did 
with  all  his  heart.  This  work  made  so  great  a suc- 
cess in  both  America  and  England  that  the  artist 
was  commissioned  to  illustrate  the  “ Odes  and  Son- 
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nets"  in  the  same  way.  The  terms  were  so  liberal 
that  Mr.  Low  decided  to  execute  the  work  in  Europe, 
and  after  an  absence  of  ten  years,  returned  to  Paris, 
where  he  renewed  his  intimacy  with  Steveusou.  It 
was  during  this  visit  that  Stevenson  was  brought  in- 
to fame  by  Gladstone’s  statement  that  he  was  so  tie- 
lighted  with  “Treasure  Island,"  that  although  worn 
out  from  work  in  the  house  of  commons,  he  sat  up 
all  night  devouring  it.  After  spending  five  months 
in  Paris  he  went  to  Florence  and  then  returned  to 
New  York,  where  he  finished  the  “ Odes,”  which  re- 
peated the  success  of  “ Lamia,"  so  far  as  the  critical 
estimate  of  his  work  is  concerned,  and  gave  him  a 
wide  reputation.  For  these  illustrations  of  Keats  he 
received  a medal  from  the  Puris  Universal  Exposition 
of  1889.  He  engaged  in  making  cartoons  for  stained 
glass  windows  for  several  churches,  and  painting  the 
eauvasses  which  were  exhibited  as  be  fort;  suited. 
Work  now  poured  in  upon  him.  In  1892  he  was 
commissioned  to  paint  the  ceiling  for  the  Hotel  Wal- 
dorf, and  again  went  to  Paris.  Upon  his  return  he 
was  commissioned  to  design  the  Diploma  of  Awards 
for  the  World’s  Fair.  The  direction  of  Mr.  Low’s 
work  has  remained  essentially  the  same  and  has  an 
excellence  peculiarly  its  own.  He  has  made  the  new 
design  of  the  one  dollar  bill  for  the  U.  S.  govern- 
ment. Mr.  Low  in  late  years,  has  met  with  consid 
erable  success  in  the  field  of  literature,  his  articles  on 
art  subjects  finding  a welcome  ucceplauce  by  the 
leading  magazines." 


LIPPINCOTT,  William  Henry,  artist,  was 
bom  at  Philadelphia,  Pa..  Dec.  6,  1849.  He  is  the 
son  of  Isaac  Lipuincott  aud  Emily  Hoover,  his  an- 
cestry being  Euglish  on  his  father1  a side  and  Dutch 
on  Ins  mother's.  He  commenced  the  study  of  art  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and  be- 
came a designer  of  illustrations  for  publications,  aud 
later  a scenic  artist,  in  which  latter  vocation  he  won 
an  extended  reputation.  He  practiced  scenic  art  for 
some  six  years,  still  continuing  his  studies  at  the 
easel,  and  in  1874  went  to  Eu- 
rope, completing  his  higher  artis- 
tic studies  in  Paris  ns  a pupil  of 
Leon  Botnmt.  He  remained  in 
Paris  until  1883, when  be  return- 
ed to  America  and  established  his 
studio  in  New  York  city,  though 
he  has  since  made  various  pro- 
fessional excursions  abroad  and 
in  the  United  Static.  He  is  a 
memlierof  the  American  Water- 
Color  Society,  and  of  the  New 
York  Etching  Club,  and  an  asso- 
ciate member  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design,  from  1884. 
For  three  years  he  held  the  pro- 
fessorship of  the  painting  class  at 
the  National  Academy,  and  is 
well  known  as  one  of  the  most 
competent  iustructorsin  his  art  in 
the  United  Stales.  1 le  is  a painter 
of  portraits,  figures, compositions, 
; and  landscapes, nnexhibitoratlbe 
Paris  Salon.and  a regular  contrib- 
utor to  the  American  art  cxliibi- 


tions,  ami  he  continues  to  devote  a portion  of  Ills  time 
to  scenic  painting,  to  illustrating  for  the  publications, 
and  to  etching.  His  most  important  pictures  nre: 
“ Un  jour  de  Conge”  (Paris  Salon,  1879);  “The 
Duck's  Break  fast”  (Centennial  Exhibition.  Philadel- 
phia, 1870);  “The  Pink  of  Old  Fashion  ’’  (American 
Water-Color  Society,  1883);  “Helena”  (National 
Academy  of  Design,  1888);  “Afternoon  Tea”  (N. 
A.T).,  1885);  "Infantry  in  Anns”  (N.A.D.,  1887): 
“ Love's  Ambush ” (N.'A.D.,  1890).  See  “ Artists  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century  aud  their  Works”  (Clement 


& Hutton),  " Cyclopaedia  of  Painters  and  Painting  ” 
(Champlain  & Perkins),  etc. 

BEAD,  Thomas  Buchanan,  artist  and  poet, 
was  boni  in  Chester  county,  Pa.,  March  12,  1822. 
His  father  was  u farmer  in  reduced  circumstances, 
and  the  boy’s  youth  was  spent  iu  poverty  and  hard- 
ship. He  had  but  little  schooling,  hut  devoted  all 
his  spare  moments  to  reading,  of  which  he  was  pas- 
sionately fond.  Upon  his  father's  death,  in  1839. 
his  mother  apprenticed  him  to  a tailor,  but  he  ran 
away  and  took  service  with  a 
cigar-maker  in  Philadelphia. 
lle  soon  tired  of  that  hum- 
drum life,  and  after  following 
many  employments,  drifted  to 
Cincinnati,  <!>.,  where  he  was 
befriended  by  the  sculptor  8. 

V.  Clevenger.  Having  gaiu- 
ed  some  rudiments  of  artistic 
and  general  education,  he 
roamed  about  the  country, 
painting  signs,  and  occasion- 
ally portraits,  and  at  one  time 
held  an  engagement  with  a 
theatrical  troupe  at  Dayton. 

He  afterward  learned  to  paiut 
iu  oils,  aud  made  rapid  prog- 
ress iu  jH»rt  rait  painting.  He  re 
turned  to  Cincinnati  the  next 
year,  and  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Nicholas  Longwood, 
who  recognized  his  talents,  and  assisted  him  to  o|>cn 
a studio  as  a jxirtrait  painter.  He  gained  some  repu- 
tation from  having  jaunted  the  fiortniils  of  distin- 
guished men,  such  ns  Benjamin  Harrisou.  When 
business  was  dull  he  wandered  from  town  to  town, 
painting  signs,  giving  jmblic  entertainments,  and 
even  reluming  to  cigar  makiug  when  all  else  failed. 
Thinking  he  could  find  a wider  field  for  his  talents, 
he  removed  to  New  York  iu  1841,  but  fuiliug  of 
meeting  immediate  success,  he  went  the  next  year 
to  Boston.  Here  he  made  iiis  first  attempts  at  liter- 
ary work,  publishing  iu  the  “Courier,”  several  lyric 
poems,  and  contributing  some  desultory  pieces  tothe 
jHiriodieals.  He  moved  about  in  a restless  wav, 
painting  aud  writing,  but  finally,  in  1846,  settled  in 
Philadcljdiin,  where  lie  jmhlishcd  his  first  volume  of 
poems.  The  next  year  be  published  “Lays  aud 
Poems,”  which  was  followed  nv  “ Female  Poets  of 
America.”  He  wrote  a prose  romance,  entitled  " The 
Pilgrim  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard,”  which  was  jmb- 
lislied  serially  in  a magazine,  but  was  afterwards 
issued  iu  book  form,  fib  restless  spirit  led  hint  to 
visit  Europe  in  18.70,  and  again  in  1853  with  his  wife 
and  daughter,  where  lie  devoted  himself  tothe  study 
and  practice  of  art  in  Florence  and  Rome,  where  he 
had  Iiis  first  real  opportunities  for  artistic  study. 
Bead  had  great  original  talent,  ami  his  work  is  nota- 
ble in  view  of  Iiis  sad  lack  of  early  advantages.  His 
jmiutings  deal  mostly  with  allegorical  subjects,  and 
teem  with  poetic  fancies,  with  which  bis  mind  was 
full.  He  had,  however,  a much  greater  facility  of 
expression  in  poetry  than  in  (minting.  The  la-st 
known  of  his  pictures  nre:  “The  Spirit  of  the 
Waterfall,”  “The  Lost  Pleiad.”  “The  Star  of 
Bethlehem,”  and  “Cleopatra  ami  her  Barge."  He 
painted  portraits  of  Mrs.  Browning,  the  ex-Queen 
of  Naples,  George  31.  Dallas,  Henry  W.  Longfellow, 
aud  others.  The  group  of  Longfellow's  childreu, 
so  pojmlar  in  photograjih  form,  was  the  production 
of  his  brush,  also  “ Undine, "and  “ Sheridan's  Bide.” 
This  illustrated  his  most  famous  poem,  which  was 
written  for  the  elocutionist,  J.  E.  Murdock,  and  was 
read  throughout  the  country  for  the  bcuefit  of  the 
sanitary  commission.  His  genius  of  expression 
seemed'  to  Uow  iu  every  direction,  and  he  did  some 
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goal  work  also  In  sculpture,  producing  a bust  of 
Sheridan  which  commanded  universal  admiration. 
While  abroad  he  produced  “The  New  Pastoral," 
which  is  the  most  elaborate  of  his  compositions.  It 
presents  a constant  succession  of  truthful  aud  pleas- 
ing images  in  the  healthy  vein  of  Goldsmith  and 
Bloomfield.  It  is  a series  of  thirty-seven  sketches, 
describing  the  beautiful  regions  of  Pennsylvania 
along  the  Susquchauua.  It  portrays  the  pioneer  life 
of  a family  of  emigrants,  and  is  so  truthfully  drawn 
that  it  is  no  less  valuable  to  history  as  it  is  attractive 
as  poetry.  It  was  handled  with  an  artist's  eye  for 
natural  and  moral  beauty.  Though  he  lived  much 
abroad,  his  spirit  responded  quickly  to  home  throes 
and  patriotic  occasions.  During  the  civil  war  he 
returned  to  America  aud  wrote  many  patriotic  songs, 
which  he  himself  recited  to  the  soldiers  In  the  camp, 
and  for  their  benefit  in  the  North.  In  1856  he  pub- 
lished “ The  House  by  tbe  Sea,’’  which  was  more 
dramatic,  and  attracted  wide  attention.  Then  ap- 
peared “ Sylvia,”  “ A Voyage  to  Ireland,’’  and  “ A 
Summer  Story,”  which  consisted  chieflv  of  war 
poems.  In  1857  a collection  of  bis  “ Rural  Poems” 
appeared  in  Loudon.  A choice  edition  of  Read's 
poems,  delicately  illustrated  by  Henry  Meadows,  was 
published  by  TrQbner  in  1852,  and  his  “Complete 
Poetical  Works”  were  published  in  Boston  In  1800. 
His  last  long  (Miem  was  “The  Good  Samaritan.’’ 
Mr.  Read  divided  the  later  years  of  his  life  between 
Cincinnati,  Philadelphia,  aud  Rome,  but  speut  the 
greater  portion  of  ills  time  in  the  latter  city.  His 
earlier  poems  are  the  inspiration  of  foreign  song  and 
story,  two  of  tbe  most  exquiaiteof  which  are  “ Drift- 
ing*’and  “The  Closing  Scene.”  It  was  upon  one 
of  his  visits  to  this  country  that  the  artist-poet  died. 
He  was  stricken  down  with  pueumoniu,  ami  after  a 
short  illness,  died  In  New  York,  May  11,  1872. 

SANDHAM,  Henry,  artist,  was  born  in  Mon- 
treal. Canada,  in  1842,  of  English  parentage.  At 
an  early  age  he  determined  to  become  an  artist, 
which  wish  was  so  strongly  opposed  by  his  fattier 
that  the  boy,  in  order  to  achieve  his  ideal,  left  home, 
and  began,  unaided,  to  work  out  the  problem  of  bis 
life,  ilc  therefore  secured  a situation  in  a large 
business  house  devoted  to  the 
sale  of  art  products,  spending 
every  leisure  moment,  and  most 
of  his  nights,  engaged  in  study. 
Aided  and  encouraged  by  artist 
friends,  his  talent  was  speedily 
developed.  His  works  soon 
found  a place  in  the  collections 
of  connoisseurs  and  art  patrons; 
one  of  his  pictures  was  selected 
by  the  Princess  Louise,  as  a rep 
reset) tut ive  painting  for  the  na- 
tional gallery  at  Ottawa,  and 
in  1880  lie  was  elected  a mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Canadian  Acad- 
emy. In  the  year  following, 
and  in  order  that  he  might 
devote  himself  wholly  to  his 
art,  Mr.  Sanuliam  retired  from 
active  business,  withdrawing 
as  full  partner  from  the  house  where,  a few  years 
previously  he  had  occupied  hut  a subordinate  posi- 
tion. After  visiting  England  and  France,  for  the 
purpose  of  art  study,  he  settled  in  Boston,  where  he 
devoted  himself  principally  to  book  illustration, 
making  such  rapid  progress  that  he  soon  occupied  n 
leading  position  among  American  illustrators.  He 
did  not,  however,  neglect  Ids  painting,  and  being  a 
steudy  aud  rapid  worker,  has  produced  as  many 
pictures  each  year  as  those  artists  who  are  known 
only  by  their  pictures.  Indeed,  few  American 

fiainters  have  contributed  so  largely  to  collections 
n the  United  States  and  Canada  as  Mr.  Hand  hum; 


portrait-painting  having  been  one  of  his  most  fruit- 
ful fields  of  endeavor.  “ The  Dawn  of  Liberty," 
a large  historical  painting;  finished  in  1880,  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Lexington  Historical  Society,  and  now 
hangs  in  the  Lexington  town  hall.  Among  others 
of  Mr.  Sandham's  pictures  are:  “ Gathering  Sea 
Rack,”  “Return  from  the  Hunt,”  “Salmon  Fish- 
ing on  the  Godbout  Beacon  Light,  St.  John  Har- 
bor’’(now  in  the  Canadian  national  gallery),  “On 
Montreal  Mountain’’  (owned  by  the  Ontario  Society 
of  Artists),  “ The  Battle  of  Lexington,”  Portrait  of 
Robert  Swan  (iu  the  Winthrop  School,  of  Boston), 
Portrait  of  Joseph  T.  Duryea,  D.D.,  “ Zuni  Chiefs,” 
“Santa  Barbara,”  “Marine  Subject,"  “ Shelter 
Island  Landscape,”  “The  Camp  Stops  at  San  Ga- 
brielle,”  “ Fishing  Camp,”  “ Restegoucb,”  “ Found- 
ing of  Maryland,”  etc.  By  virtue  of  strength  of 
color,  vigor  of  line,  and  virility  of  form,  Mr.  Sand- 
ham  ranks  among  the  best  American  artists,  while 
in  tbe  clear,  unclouded  art  sense,  he  is  unequaled. 


OFPER,  Frederick  Burr,  artist,  was  born  iu 
Madison,  Lake  co.,  O.,  Jan.  2,  1857.  His  father 
emigrated  from  Austro.  Hungary  when  a youugman, 
and  engaged  iu  merctiulilu  pur- 
suits iu  this  country.  His  mother 
was  a Miss  Burr,  of  Madison, 

O.,  and  belonged  to  the  Strat- 
ford branch  of  the  Burr  fam- 
ily, the  founder  of  which,  Ben- 
jamin Burr,  was  one  of  the 
origiual  settlers  of  Hartford  in 
1085.  He  received  his  education 
in  tiic  public  schools  of  Madi- 
son, and  when  fourteen  entered 
the  printing  office  of  the  Madi- 
son “Gazette.”  After  work 
ing  there  for  nenrly  a year  lie 
removed  to  New  York  city, 
and  while  employed  in  a mercan- 
tile establishment,  made  during 
his  leisure,  sketches,  which  he 
sold  to  humorous  publications. 

He  practiced  drawing,  and  at- 
tended one  term  of  the  evening  class.  Cooper  Union. 
He  gave  up  his  position  in  the  store,  to  work  for 
publications,  among  t hem  “ Wild  Oats,”  “ Budget 
of  Fun,”  and  “ The  Comic  Monthly.”  About  this 
time  lie  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Frank  Beard,  a 
talented  designer,  and  entered  his  studio  as  a pupil 
and  assistant,  and  several  of  his  drawings  appeared 
in  the  old  “ Scribner’s  ” (now  “ Century  ”),  and  “ St. 
Nicholas  Magazine.”  In  1877  lie  was’ regularly  eu- 
gaged  on  the  artistic  stall  of  Frank  Leslie’s  publish- 
ing house  as  a humorous  draughtsman,  and  at  times 
also  one  of  the  special  artists.  He  remained  there 
until  he  joined  the  staff  of  “ Puck  ” in  1881,  where 
he  has  since  remained  (1894).  In  this  periodical  the 
greater  part  of  his  work  1ms  appeared,  probably 
more  than  8,000  drawings.  Two  collections  of  these 
drawings  have  been  published  in  book  form,  entitled 
“ Fuck's  Opper  Book  ” and  “ This  Funnv  World.” 
They  have  met  with  an  extensive  sale,  His  taste  in 
drawing  is  in  tliedirection  of  realism  und  the  humor- 
ous actualities  of  real  life,  and  his  subjects  are  as 
far  as  possible  based  on  truth  and  nature,  which  en- 
hances greatly  their  artistic  aud  commercial  value. 


FULLER,  George,  artist,  was  born  at  Deer- 
field, Mass.,  Jan,  16.  1822.  He  had  no  early  artistic 
advantages,  but  at  twenty  lie  became  a pupil  of  Henry 
Kirke  Brown,  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  whose  portrait  he 
subsequently  painted,  aud  the  exhibition  of  which 
picture  in  New  York,  in  1857,  was  the  means  of 
making  him  an  associate  national  academician.  In 
1859  he  left  New  York  for  a short  trip  to  Europe  for 
study  and  travel,  iu  the  course  of  which  he  was 
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strongly  impressed  by  the  study  of  the  old  masters, 
especially  the  works  of  Curregio,  whose  delicacy  of 
sentiment  and  relinemcnt  of  color  appealed  to  his 
feelings  more  than  the  stronger  and  more  masculine 
productions  of  other  Italian  painters;  but,  unlike 
most  Americans  who  pursue  their  studies  abroad,  he 
did  not  identify  himself  with  any  of  the  schools  then  in 
vogue.  Mr.  Fuller  did  not  have  the  pushing  qualities 
which  are  so  ofteu  necessary  to  secure  recognition, 
and  during  his  residence  in  New  York  he  received 
but  little  encouragement.  Therefore,  on  thedeath  of 
his  father,  soon  after  ids  return  to  this  country,  he 
felt,  it  his  duty  to  withdraw  from  his  artistic  career 
to  his  native  village,  and  devoted  the  larger  part  of 
his  time  and  allculion  to  farming  and  looking  out  for 

the  family.  Although  his 
sojourn  of  the  best  years 
of  his  life  on  a country 
farm  would  appear  to  have 
been  fatal  to  his  progress 
in  art.  vet,  on  the  contrary, 
it  doubtless  had  a bene- 
ficial efTect  on  him.  Hedid 
not  by  any  means  wholly 
throw  upliis chosen  work, 
although  the  duties  of  a 
farmer  s life  prevented  any 
continuous  application  to 
painting.  It  was  during 
this  sojourn  in  the  country 
that  lie  was  able  to  accom- 
plish what  |>cr!i}ips  would 
have  been  impossible  if 
lie  had  depended  on  bis 
painting  for  bis  support — 
the  development  of  a method  by  whicli  he  could  ex- 
press bis  appreciation  of  the  charm  in  mysterious 
effect  of  light,  and  his  acute  sense  of  beauty  of  form. 
After  fifteen  years  of  farm  life  be  went  to  Bos- 
ton, and  became  a professional  artist,  meeting  with 
large  success.  He  was  a member  of  the  Boston  Art 
Club,  the  St.  Botolpli  Club,  and  the  Paint  and  Clay 
Club.  He  was  preeminently  an  idealist,  jiosxesseil 
of  a genius  for  dreamy,  light-effects.  somewhat  akin 
to  Corot's.  He  believed  that  the  province  of  art  was 
to  depict  the  beauties  of  nature,  not  its  defects. 
FIc  had  an  exceptional  gift  for  subordinating 
unimportant  detnils  in  figure,  portrait,  and  land- 
scape. Among  his  best  known  works  are.  “ Wini- 
fred Dysart/’the  masterpiece  of  his  types  of  thelov- 
liness of  maidenhood;  nnd  “ Arethusa,”  than  which 
n<>  more  chaste  and  poetical  rendering  of  the  female 
figure  has  been  aeon  in  modern  times.  He  died  at 
Brookline,  .Mass..  March  *21,  ISH4.  The  same  year 
the  Boston  Art  Museum  gave  a memorial  exhibition 
of  bis  paintings. 

REID,  Robert,  artist,  was  born  at  Stockbridge, 
Mass. . July  29,  1808,  of  old  New  England  stock. 
His  father,  Jared  Reid,  Jr.,  was  well  known  for  thirty 
years  as  a teacher  and  head  of  the  famous  Edward 
Place  School  for  boys.  The  historic  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards' House  was  his  birth  place.  His  mother  was 
of  the  old  Massachusetts  Dwight  family,  a descend- 
ant of  Brig. -(leu.  Joseph  Dwight.  Young  Reid  lie- 
gun  the  study  of  art  at  the  school  of  drawing  and 
painting.  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Boston,  in  flu*  win- 
ter of  1880,  where  for  three  years  he  was  assistant  in- 
structor^ went  to  New  York  and  studied  at  the  Art 
Students’  League  for  the  winter;  became  a member 
of  the  board  of  control  of  that  institution;  went 
abroad  in  October,  1885,  aud  studied  for  four  years  in 
the  Academic  Julien,  under  Boulanger  and  Lefebvre, 
ami  had  a studio  for  the  summer  in  Etaples  pas-de- 
Calais;  exhibited  every  year  in  the  Salon,  and  last  in 
the  Exposition  of  IMS!);  was  a member  of  the  Paris 
Association  of  American  Artists,  and  returned  to 
New  \ ork,  in  July  1889,  He  has  become  well  known 


as  a portrait  painter,  and  more  recently  made  great 
success  with  mural  decorations,  luting  one  of  the  eight 
New  York  artists  who  painted  the  frescoes  of  the 
domes  of  the  Liberal  Arts  Building  in  the  World’s 
Fair  Exposition,  for  which  he  received  one  of  the 
medals  struck  in  honor  of  the  master  artists  of  the 
world's  Columbian  Exposition.  His  latest  decora- 
tions arc  for  the  interior  of  one  of  the  great  ocean 
Greyhounds,  building  by  the  Cramps  for  the  Dew 
American  line,  the  International  Navigation  Co. 
This  is  a very  important  work,  marking  as  it  does  a 
new  departure  ill  marine  architecture  and  decoration. 
Mr.  Reid's  pictures  and  portraits  are  well-known  aud 
owned  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  He  has  recently 
turned  his  attention  to  the  painting  of  the  nude,  and 
his  latest  picture  painted  for  Stanford  White,  Esq., 
was  one  of  the  successes  of  the  spring  exhibition  of 
the  Society  of  American  Artists,  of  which  Mr.  Reid 
is  a nieintier.  Mr.  Reid  is  one  of  the  instructors  of 

S minting  at  the  Art  Studeuts'  League  and  tiie  Coojier 
nslituie.  He  is  a member  of  several  clubs  in  New 
York,  among  them  the  Players  and  Fencers. 

MERRILL,  Frank  Thayer,  artist,  was  l>ora 
at  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1848.  Much  of  his  talent  is  to 
1m;  attributed  to  his  mother,  who  not  only  herself 
possessed  the  genuine  art-instinct,  but  strove  to  foster 
U in  her  son.  Young  Merrill  wasedueated  in  the  pub- 
lic hc.IhhiIs  of  Boston,  and  subsequently  studied  art  in 
his  native  city  at  the  Lowell  Iustitulionandal  the  Mus- 
eum of  Fine  Arts.  With  thccxceptiou  of  a few  mouths 
abroad,  during  which  time  lie  studied  in  Paris, 
his  entire  life  has  been  spent  iu  Boston.  He  has  been 
chiefly  occupied  with  illustrations  for  books  nnd  mag- 
azines, finding  opportunity  for  but  little  performance 
in  other  branches  of  his  art.  He  brought  buck  from 
Europe,  however,  a number  of  water-color  studies 
from  the  costumed  mode)  and  scenes  in  the  George 
Eliot  country.  Among  Mr.  Merrill’s  earliest  work 
as  an  illustrator,  wen;  drawings  made  for  " Pioneers 
in  tiie  settlement  of  America,”  a large  historical  work 
to  which  many  of  his  fellow  craftsmen  contributed. 
For  Longfellow's  “John  Endi- 
cott,"  one  of  the  “New  England 
Tragedies,”  published  iu  an  edi- 
tion of  the  poet  issued  some  years 
sinee,  Mr.  Merrill  furnished  a 
number  of  illustrations  of  the 
persecutions  of  the  Quakers  in 
tiie  Boston  of  1665,  and  a lit- 
tle later  he  drew  nearly  200  pic- 
tuns  for  Miss  Alcott's  “Little 
Women.”  In  conipanv  with 
E.  II.  Garrett,  Mr.  Merrill  il- 
lustrated “ Curfew  Must  not 
Ring  To-night,”  and  with  J.  J. 

Harley,  Mark  Twain’s  tale  of 
" The  Prince  and  tiie  PaujM'.r.” 

He  sulisequent  lv  made  many 
illustration*  for  a series  of 
George  Eliot’s  works,  and  Moore's 
“ Lai  la  Rookh.”  His  work 
has.  however,  largely  concerned  itself  with  standard 
editions  of  the  English  classics,  including,  lx-sides 
that  of  George  Eliot,  already  mentioned,  Bulwer, 
Thackeray,  Blackmon*.  Longfellow,  Holmes.  \\  hit- 
tier.  etc.  ' lie  has  also  produced  a large  number  of 
drawings  for  illustrated  editions  of  Dumas.  Oilier 
publications  that  have  been  enriched  by  designs  from 
Sir.  Merrill's  pencil  are:  Tliackerav’s  “Mahogany 
Tree;”  Longfellow’s  “ Courtship  of  Miles  Standish;  ’ 
“My  Days  and  Nights  on  the  Battlefield;”  Scott’s 
“ Lav  of  the  Imprisoned  Huntsman;”  Edward  Everett 
Hale's  "The  Man  without  a Country;”  Irving's 
•‘Rip  Van  Winkle” (which  drew  forth  a letter  of 
warm  appreciation  from  Joseph  Jefferson),  with  hun- 
dred* of  pictures  for  juvenile  magazines,  etc. 
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TICKNOR,  George,  author  and  educator,  was 
boru  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  1, 1781.  He  curly  showed 
great  taste  for  readiug,  atufupon  being  fitted  for  college 
or  his  father,  Elisha  Ticknor,  a successful  merchaut 
of  Boston,  entered  Dartmouth  us  a junior,  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  and  was  graduated  in  1807.  having,  as 
he  thought,  learned  very  little.  His  general  studies 
were  continued  nearly  three  years  longer,  under  l)r. 
Gardiner  of  Trinity  Church,  aud  in  1810  he  began 
to  read  law  in  the  office  of  an  eiuiueut  lawyer  of  Bos- 
ton, and  was  admitted  to  the  liar  in  1813.  Ho  prac- 
tised for  one  year,  and  then  being  able  to  consult  his 
tastes,  determined  that  his  avocation  lay  in  the  di- 
rection of  a literary  life,  as  his  father's  means  were 
sutllcieut  to  enable  him  to  follow  his  bent.  After  a 
winter  jaunt  through  Virginia,  aud  a visit  to  Jefferson 
at  Monticello,  he  sailed  for  Europe  in  April,  1815,  and 
s|H!tn  nearly  two  years  at  Gottingen,  giving  his  main 
attention  to  languages.  His  appointment  to  n chair 
at  Harvard  in  1817  did  not  necessitate  Ids  immediate 
return,  hut  gave  a special  direction  to  his  studies, 
which  were  carried  on  in  Paris,  Home.  Madrid  and 
other  European  capitals,  where  he  studied  the  litera- 
tures of  each  country.  While  abroad  he  inert  Goethe, 
Humboldt,  Mine,  dc  Stud.  Chateaubriand,  Bunsen, 
Niebuhr.  Scott  aud  other  persons  of  distinction,  mid 
collected  a valuable  library,  which  by  additionsgrew  to 
bconeof  the  finest  collections  in  the  country  .especially 
so  in  Spanish  literature,  oil  which  it  was  not  excelled 
even  iu  Europe.  Mr.  Tickuor  returned  in  June,  18i», 
his  character  matured  by  unusual  experience  of  men, 
with  rare  learning  and  accomplishments,  and  with  a 
taste  cultivated  and  disciplined  by  acquaintance  with 
the  best  society  of  Europe.  He  was  inducted  at  Har- 
vard, Aug.  10th,  as  Smith  professor  of  the  French 
aud  Spanish  languages  and  literatures,  ami  college 
professor  of  beilet-Uiiret.  In  this  double  post,  which 
he  held  for  sixteen  years,  at  a small  salary,  he  did 
good  and  abundant  work,  organized  bis  new  and 
important  department,  and  bore  a leading  part  in 
those  reforms  which  changed  Harvard  front  au  old- 
fashioned  college  to  a modern  uni- 
versity. Its  literature  bail  pre- 
viously hardly  extended  beyond 
the  classics;  but  Tickuor 's  lectures 
on  Daule,  Shakespeare,  Milton, 
Goethe,  etc.,  stimulated  his  stu- 
dents and  drew  auditors  from 
without.  More  thau  half  his  in- 
structions, he  said,  were  “given 
voluntarily,  neither  required  uor 
contemplated  by  the  statutes.”  In 
1825,  returning  from  a southern 
trip,  during  which  he  had  visited 
Madison  and  Jefferson,  he  found  in 
Philadelphia  Drx.  Pollen  and  Beck, 
needy  exiles  from  Germany,  ami 
procured  tutorships  forthemat  Har- 
vard. Resigning  his  chair  in  1835,  he 
spent  three  years  iu  Germany,  Italy, 
France,  ete.,  meeting  Mclternich 
and  Wordsworth,  and  carrying  on  the  preparation  of 
his  great  work.  " The  History  of  S|wnisli  Literature  ” 
appeared  in  three  volumes  at  the  close  of  1848  in  New 
York  aud  London,  and  within  three  years  appeared 
in  German  aud  Spauish  translations.  Its  recognition 
was  rapid  and  extensive,  both  by  scholars  aud  the 
readiug  public.  A London  critic  said  there  were 
“ not  six  men  in  Europe  able  to  review  it.”  Motley 
called  it  **  an  honor  to  yourself  and  to  American  lit- 
erature.” Uullam  wrote,  “ It  supersedes  all  others, 
and  will  never  be  superseded.”  Rogers  exclaimed, 
“How  tbese  Bostonians  do  work!"  Three  subse- 
quent editions  have  appeared  at  home,  two  of  them 
revised  and  enlarged.  Feeling  his  debt  to  libraries 
abroad.  Dr.  Ticknor  took  a leading  part  in  establish- 
ing the  Boston  Public  Library.  He  induced  Mr. 


Everett  to  join  him  in  this  enterprise,  and  they 
formed  the  sub-committee  which  drew  up  a report 
initiating  the  project  in  1852.  The  lihraiy  was 
opened  in  1854.  in  two  small  rooms,  with  12,000  vol- 
umes. from  which  humble  beginning  it  has  grown  to 
its  present  magnificent  proportions.  Dr.  Ticknor 
gave  it  fourteen  years  of  zealous  labor,  and  in  1856- 
57  spent  more  than  a year  abroad,  chiefly  in  its  in- 
terest, often  slaying  so  late  at  the  Berlin  booksel- 
lers' shops  with  Karl  Brumlcs,  that  they  needed 
special  police  permission  to  go  home  unmolested, 
lie  presented  the  library  with  many  volumes  during 
his  lifetime,  and  willed  to  it  his  tine  collection  or 
Spanish  hooks.  While  the  civil  war  was  in  progress, 
he  was  a liberal  contributor  to  the  Federal  cause. 
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both  in  money  and  in  other  wavs  possible  to  a man 
seventy  years  of  age.  During  its  earlier  period,  he 
found  solace  in  writing  the  life  of  his  friend  Pres- 
cott, the  historian.  Tlie  book  appeared  in  1804,  and 
was  described  by  Lord  Carlisle  as  “simple,  com- 
plete, unaffected,  and  thus  entirely  suited  to  the 
diameter  nud  qualities  of  its  subject.”  Bancroft, 
with  his  usual  enthusiasm,  called  it  “usermon  to  the 
young,  and  a refreshment  to  the  old,  the  best  monu- 
ment that  one  man  of  letters  over  raised  to  his  friend- 
ship for  another.”  Mr.  Tickuor  received  the  degree 
of  LL.D.  from  both  Harvard  and  Brown  in  1850, 
and  from  Dartmouth  in  1858.  Though  not  a pro- 
found or  originative  mind,  he  had  fine  powers  of  ac- 
quisition ami  retention,  great  industry,  a resolute 
will,  a calm,  steady  judgment,  aud  a dominating  re- 
gard for  truth.  The  purity  and  dignity  of  his  char- 
acter commanded  general  respect,  lie  embodied 
the  quieter  and  more  conservative  ideals  of  Boston, 
and  illustrated  in  his  entire  life  the  virtues  of  the 
gcntlcmau  and  scholar.  His  “Life,  Letters  ami 
Journals,”  appeared  in  two  volumes  in  1876.  The 
“Nation”  said  of  Mr.  Ticknor,  “Probably  no 
American  led  a life  richer  iu  that  class  of  associa- 
tions and  interests  which  belong  properly  to  literary 
biography."  The  “ Saturday  Review ’’said  of  him. 
“In  every  capital  of  Europe  he  had  not  only  ac- 
quaintances but  friends,  and  at  home  he  seemed  to 
have  known  every  eminent  contemporary.  ” He  died 
in  Boston,  Jan.  26,  1871. 

SPOFFORD,  Ainsworth  Rand,  librarian  of 
Congress,  was  bom  at  GilmaiHon,  N.  H.,  Sept.  12. 
*1825.  lie  is  a lineal  descendant  of  John  Spouord  of 
Yorkshire,  England,  who  settled  at  Georgetown, 
Mass.,  iu  1638.  and  is  a son  of  Rev.  L.  A.  Spofford, 
a clergyman  of  New  Hampshire,  and  later  a mis- 
sionary in  several  western  states,  and  founder  of  a 
liumlier  of  churches.  He  obtained  a good  Euglish 
and  classical  education  under  a private  tutor,  and 
in  his  early  youth  developed  that  innate  love  for  litera- 
ture and  absorbing  passion  for  books  which  gave  bent 
to  his  later  career,  in  1844  he  went  to  Cincinnati,  (>.. 
where  lie  became  a Imokseller  and  publisher.  He 
spent  his  leisure  time  in  studying  the  modern 
languages  aud  in  literary  pursuits,  and  in  1850  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Literary  Club,  a vig- 
orous intellectual  organization  of  that  city.  In 
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absolute  necessity. 


1859  he  became  an  assistant  editor  of  the  Cincinnati 
“Daily  Commercial."  Mr.  Spofford  removed  to 
Washington  in  1861,  where  he  was  appointed  first 
assistant  in  the  library  of  congress.  His  eminent 
fitness  marked  hint  for  promo- 
tion, and  in  1864  hewas  made 
librarian-in -chief,  which  office 
he  has  since  held.  The  law  of 
1870,  which  makes  the  national 
libraiy  the  office  for  all  records 
of  copyright,  and  the  jicrmanent 
depository  for  all  copyright  pub- 
lications,’ was  enncted  through 
)iis  inllue nee.  When  Mr.  Spbf- 
ford  entered  the  library  in  1861, 
it  had  but  70,000  volumes.  This 
number  has  been  increased  (18U4) 
to  nearly  700,000  volumes  and 
220,000  'pamphlets.  About  25,- 
000  volumes  are  added  annual- 
ly. The  libraiy  at  prvseut  is 
in  the  capitol.  In  his  annual  re- 
port for  1872  Mr.  Spofford  first 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
n new  library  building  was  an 
He  repeated  this  suggestion  un- 
til favorable  action  was  taken  by  congress  in  the 
passage  of  a bill  appropriating’  $585,000  for  the 
purchase  of  a site.  Four  acres  of  land  were  ob- 
tained about  500  yards  east  of  the  capitol,  and  upon 
this  site  a magnificent  library  building,  the  finest  iu 
the  world,  has  been  erected’at  a cast  of  $6,000,000. 
It  is  built  of  New  Hampshire  granite,  while  marble 
from  every  quarter  of  the  globe  is  represented  in- 
side. The  counsels  of  the  librarian  were  largely 
followed  in  the  planning  of  the  building,  which  is  de- 
signed to  meet  the  demands  of  the  library  of  con- 
gress for  a century,  having  a capacity  of  4.500,000 
volumes.  Mr.  Spofford  has  acquired  a wide  repu- 
tation not  only  for  his  executive  and  administrative 
ability  in  the  judicious  management  of  the  library, 
hut  also  for  his  vast  and  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  books  and  their  contents,  and  his  wonderful  ca- 
pacity to  give  direction  to  legislators  and  others  who 
desire  to  obtain  information  from  the  books  of  the 
library.  His  long  experience,  extensive  reading, 
excellent  scholarship,  retentive  memory,  and  fine 
literary  judgment  have  aided  him  in  successfully 
performing  the  onerous  duties  of  his  responsible 
office.  He  has  achieved  honorable  distinction  in  his 
chosen  field  of  work,  both  as  a scholar  and  a librar- 
ian. Mr.  Spofford  lias  written  extensively  for  the 
periodical  press  on  historical,  economic,  and  literary 
topics.  He  has  published  catalogues  of  the  library 
of  congress  ; “The  American  Almanac  and  Treas- 
ury of  Facts,”  an  autiual  compiled  from  official 


sources  from  1878  to  1889  ; "The  Library  of  Choice 
Literature  ” (ten  volumes,  1881-88) ; “ Library  <>f 
Wit  and  Humor  ” (1884) ; “ Manual  of  Parliamen- 
tary Rules  " (1884) ; and  other  works.  He  has  also 
contributed  articles  to  a number  of  the  standard  cyclo- 
pedias. He  isn  member  of  numerous  learned  socie- 
ties. A mherst  College  gave  him  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 
in  1884. 


POOLE,  William  Frederick,  librarian,  was 
born  at  Salem,  Mass.,  Dec  24,  1821,  a descendant  of 
John  Poole,  who  was  in  1635  the  leading  proprietor 
of  Reading,  Mass.,  named  for  the  English  town  from 
which  he  came.  William  was  the  second  son  of 
Eliza  Wilder,  of  Keene,  N.  H.,  and  Ward  Poole, who 
carried  ou  a tanning  business  in  Salem.  The  third 
son,  Henry  Ward  Poole  (A.  M.,  Yale  College^,  was  a 
man  of  considerable  note  as  a professor  in  the  National 
College  of  Mines  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  as  a writer 
on  the  aiistruse  mathematical  laws  of  musical  sounds, 
contributing  extensively  to  the  knowledge  of  the  sub- 

icct  ns  presented  in  A.  J.  Ellis’s  translation  of  Helm- 
loltz’s  “ Sensations  of  Tone.”  William  received  his 
early  education  at  the  common  schools  of  Danvers. 
When  he  was  about  twelve  vears  of  age,  lie  left 
school,  and  took  up,  successivefy,  the  jeweler’s  busi- 
ness and  his  father’s  trade  of  tanning.  The  practical 
knowledge  of  leather  that  he  thus  obtained,  served 
him  in  good  stead  in  later  years,  with  respect  to 
bookbinding,  upon  which  lie  was  an  acknowledged 
authority.  At  seventeen  he  resumed  his  studies,  and 
in  1842  entered  Yale  Collejre.  At  the  close  of  the 
first  year,  lack  of  means  obliged  him  to  teach  for 
three  years,  after  which  he  returned  to  college,  and 
was  graduated  iu  1849.  His  love  of  books  and  the 
fact  tlmt  he  was  older  than  most  of  his  fellow-students, 
had  gained  for  him  the  position  of  assistant  librarian, 
and  afterward  librarian  of  his  college  society,  the 
“ Brothers  in  Unity,”  which  owned  an  exceptionally 
fine  collection  of  books,  number- 
ing nearly  10,000  volumes.  It 
was  while  thus  engaged,  that  Mr. 

Poole,  observing  that  the  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  literary  mater- 
ial embodied  in  many  magazines 
and  reviews  was  almost  unused, 
undertook  the  compilation  of  a 
simple  index  to  such  contents. 

The  result  of  his  labors  proved  so 
useful  that  he  was  eventually 
induced  to  publish  it,  anti  in 
1848  there  appeared  a small  oc- 
tavo of  154  pages,  indexing  560 
volumes,  and  wuth  the  compiler’s 
name  modestly  omitted  from  the 
title  page.  No  sooner  was  the 
publication  of  tiic  work  announ- 
ced, than  orders  from  abroad 
exceeded  the  entire  edition.  For 
some  time  after  his  graduation, 

Dr.  Poole  remained  in  New  Haven,  engaged  in 
library  work.  In  1851  he  liecame  assistant  librarian 
of  the’  Boston  Athenaeum,  and  in  the  following  year 
was  made  librarian  of  the  Mercantile  Library  of  that 
city,  a flourishing  institution,  subsequently"  merged 
into  the  Boston  Public  Library.  In  1853  the  second 
edition  of  his  index  was  brought  out,  enlarged  to 
521  double-column  pages,  and  indexing  nearly  1,500 
volumes.  In  the  same  year,  Dr.  Poole  attended  in 
New  York  the  first  gathering  of  librarians  ever  held 
in  the  world,  Edward  Everett  Hale  and  Dr.  Henry 
Barnnrd.of  Hartford  being  among  those  pnseut. 
During  Dr.  Poole’s  four  years  at  the  Mercantile 
Library,  he  made  a complete  catalogue  of  the  books, 
and  had  it  printed  in  the  “ title  a line”  style,  which 
lias  since  been  adopted  by  multitudes  of  other  libra- 
ries. In  1856  lie  returned  to  the  Boston  Atheua’iim, 
where  he  remained  for  nearly  thirteen  years.  The 
Athcntcum  library  was  then  "the  largest  iu  Boston, 
and  one  of  the  principal  ones  in  the  country.  He 
re  classified  the  library,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
Charles  Russell  Lowell  (a  brother  of  the  poet)  made  a 
complete  catalogue,  which,  soon  after  he  left  the 
Athensum,  was  printed  in  five  large  volumes.  After 
a year  si>ent  in  organizing  libraries  in  St.  Johnsburv, 
Vt.,  Eastbampton,  Mass.,  and  Waterbury,  Conn.,  Dr. 
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Poole  in  1869,  took  charge  of  tho  public  library  at 
Cincinnati,  remaining  there  until  1873,  when  he  was 
called  It)  the  prospective  Public  Library  of  Chicago. 
Here,  his  abilities  found  full  scope  iu  tue  organizing 
and  building  up  of  this  great  institution,  which  soou 
ranked  second  only  to  the  Boston  Library'.  At  the 
end  of  the  fourteen  years  consumed  by  tills  work, 
Dr.  Poole  took  charge  of  the  Chicago  Newberry 
Library  of  Reference,  an  institution,  which,  founded 
by  a licquest  of  nearly  $3,000,000  from  Walter  L. 
Newlicrry,  presented  the  best  opportunity  yet  offered 
in  this  country,  for  the  organization  of  a fine  reference 
library.  Dr.  Poole  contributed  many  papers  to  the 
reports  issued  by  the  U.  8.  bureau  of  education, 
one  of  which,  “The  Organization  aud  Man- 
agement of  Libraries"  (1876),  had  been  extensively 
used,  as  the  only'  available  practical  manual  of  li- 
brary work.  The  methods  head  vacated,  while  of  the 
simplest,  were  at  the  same  time  most  effective.  He 
was  an  earnest  exponent  of  the  soundest  and  sanest 
views,  as  to  the  function  of  the  public  library,  and 
its  relation  to  the  community.  His  arguments  against 
tne  exclusion  of  good  Action  from  public  libraries 
were  no  less  clear  and  conclusive.  With  respect  to 
the  library  structure,  his  ideas  were  most  progressive. 
In  1X81  a circular  by  him  was  issues!  by  the  U.  S. 
bureau  of  education,  in  which  lie  outlined  a building 
so  different  from  all  previous  library  architecture, 
that  but  few  were  courageous  enough  to  accept  it. 
That  it  lias  slowly  but  surely  gained  adherents,  how- 
ever. is  proven  by  the  fact  that  the  Newberry  Library 
building  was  planned  in  accordance  with  bis  long- 
cherished  views.  Besides  these  many  technical  pub- 
lications. I)r.  Poole’s  work  as  a critic  of  American 
history-writing  occupies  no  smnll  place,  and  has  been 
most  valuable  in  the  establishment  of  important  his- 
torical data.  Iu  1887  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
American  Historical  Association, and  in  1883  received 
tho  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  Northwestern 
University."  His  chief  claim  to  recognition  rests, 
however,  upon  the  “Index” to  periodical  literature 
already  referred  to.  As  a result  of  urgent  demands 
for  a later  edition  of  the ’‘Index,"  which  was  then 
twenty-three  years  lnihind  the  times  (aud  was  still 
said  to  be  the  most  useful  single  volume  iu  many 
libraries).  Dr.  Poole,  in  1876,  formed  a plan  for  a 
co-operative  method  of  continuing  it.  Over  fifty 
librarians  shared  the  undertaking,  which  was,  how- 
ever, so  large  an  enterprise,  that  it  was  not  until  1883 
that  the  third  edition  appeared,  a royal  octavo  vol- 
ume of  1,442  pages,  indexing  0,20!)  volumes,  which 
was  twelve  times  us  mauy  as  the  first  edition,  and 
four  times  as  many  as  the  second.  Two  five-year  sup- 
plements, issued  in  1887  aud  1892,  have  given  this  “ In- 
dex "the  proportionsof  a monumental  work.  To  Dr. 
Poole,  more  than  to  any  other  one  man  docs  American 
librarianship  owe  its  character  as  a distinct  calling. 
On  Nov.  22, 1854,  Dr.  Poole  was  married  to  Fanny  M. 
Gleason.  He  died  at  Evanston.  1)1.,  March  1,  1894. 

RICE,  William,  clergyman  und  librarian,  was 
bom  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  March  10,  1821.  He  i«  a 
lineal  descendant  in  the  seventh  generation  of  Ed- 
mund Rice,  who,  born  about  1594.  emigrated  from 
England  to  Sudbury,  Mass.,  in  1639,  removing  later 
to  Marlboro,  where  he  died  May  8,  1663.  Ilis  grand- 
father, Nathan  Rice,  was  a revolutionary  soldier 
whose  wlfe,Hephzibah  Allen, a relative  of  the  famous 
Etlmii  Allen,  was  a native  of  Concord,  Mass.,  and 
lived  there  at  the  time  of  the  Concord  fight.  Dr. 
Rice’s  father,  William  Rice,  was  born  in  Belcher- 
town,  Mass.,  in  1788.  lie  went  toWilbraham  wiien 
a boy  aud  lived  there  till  1817,  when  he  removed  to 
Springfield,  and  engaging  in  business  ns  a merchant, 
became  a most  honored  citizen.  He  was  elected 
register  of  deeds  in  1830,  aud  county  treasurer  iu 
1838,  which  office  he  held  for  many  years,  regardless 
of  the  changes  of  party.  The  mother  of  Dr.  Rice, 


Jerusha  Warriner,  was  a lineal  descendant  of  Wll 
limn  Warriner  who  settled  in  Springfield  in  1640. 
Dr.  Rice  received  his  education  iu  the  Springfield 
public  schools  and  at  Wesleyan  academy,  Wilbra- 
iiam.  He  was  graduated  with  honor  from  the  latter 
when  lie  was  nineteen.  One  year  later  he  joined 
the  New  England  conference  ot  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church,  and  at  once  assumed  charge  of  the 
church  in  North  Malden.  For  sixteen  years  he 
continued  this  charge,  meanwhile 
receiving  many  of  the  best  ap- 
pointments in  the  conference.  Ill 
health  at  length  compiled  him 
to  give  up  his  work  as  a pastor, 
ami  he  returned  to  Springfield  in 
1857.  He  was  popular  as  a preach- 
er, and  his  tact  and  ready  sympathy 
made  him  eminently  successful  as 
a pastor.  Alive  to  all  present  is- 
sues. he  was  especially  interested 
in  the  anti-slavery  agitation.  In 
1856  he  was  elected  to  the  gen- 
eral conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  and  was  at 
that  time  one  of  the  anti-slavery 
leaders  in  the  controversy  re- 
lating to  slavery  In  the  church. 

In  1876  he  was  again  a delegate 
to  the  general  conference,  and  was 
made  a member  of  the  committee  for  the  revision  of 
the  Methodist  hymnul.  Of  this  committee  be  was 
an  active  and  efficient  member,  and  when  the  revis- 
ion was  completed,  the  work  was  published  under 
his  editorial  supervision.  He  is  the  author  of 
a “Pastor’s  Manual,'’  and  an  octavo  volume, 
“ Moral  and  Religious  Quotations  from  the  Poets.” 
Dr.  Rice  is  a leader  also  in  the  educational  work  of 
the  Methodist  church.  He  was  elected  a trustee  of 
Wesleyan  Academy  iu  1859,  was  secretary  of  the 
board  of  trustees  for  eighteen  years,  aud  lias  been 
the  president  for  twelve  years.  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, Middletown,  Conn.,  conferred  upou  him  the 
degree  of  A.M.  in  1853,  and  iu  1876  the  degree  of 
D.I).  Since  1875  he  has  been  one  of  the  trustees  of 
that  university.  These  offices  are  not  held  by  Dr. 
Rice  as  merely  nominal  trusts.  He  is  active  in  the 
councils  and  committee  work  of  both  the  academy 
and  university,  and  has  contributed  efficiently  to 
the  growth  and  prosperity  of  both  institutions.  For 
eighteen  years,  too,  he  was  a member  of  the  Massa- 
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chusetts  board  of  education,  and  forthesame  period 
was  the  most  active  member  of  the  Springfield  school 
committee.  I)r.  Rice's  principal  work,  however, 
has  been  in  connection  with  the  Springfield  City  Lib- 
rary. Three  years  after  his  return  to  Springfield 
be  became  secretary  and  librarian  of  the  City  Library 
Association,  having  now  (1895)  occupied  tii esc  posi- 
tions for  more  than  thirty-four  years.  He  has 
had  entire  charge  of  the  selection  and  classifica- 
tion of  tlie  books  und  the  general  supervision 
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of  the  library.  His  wide  range  of  reading,  liberal 
views,  cultivated  taste,  and  sound  judgment  have 
eminently  titled  him  for  such  work,  ami  it  is  almost 
wholly  his  efforts  that  havegiveu  the  City  Library  of 
Springfield  so  high  a rank.  The  library  first  started 
in  rooms  in  the  city  hall.  I)r.  Itice  at  once  liegun  to 
solicit  subscriptions  to  its  funds  und  donations  of 
books.  A suitable  building  was  at  length  erected 
iu  1871,  at  a cost  of  $100,000.  A few  years 
later,  before  the  library  was  made  free.  Dr.  Rice 
made  an  effort  to  ensure  the  adequate  growth 
of  its  reference  department  by  securing  endow- 
ments. As  a result  of  this  movement  $30,000 
had  already,  by  1894,  been  paid  in  and  invested  aud 
more  than  $100,000  iu  additiou  has  been  given  iu 
legacies,  which  will  come  into  the  possession  of  the 
association  in  the  near  future.  The  latest  under- 
taking of  Dr.  Rice  has  been  iu  connection  with  the 
erection  of  a new  art  building.  This  building,  now 
nearly  completed,  aud  which  cost  $125,000,  provides 
not  only  for  au  art  collection,  but  also  for  a museum 
of  natural  history,  with  rooms  for  lectures  aud 
study.  At  the  animal  meeting  of  the  City  Library 
Association  in  1893,  Dr.  Rice  was  honored  by  a 
unanimous  resolution  to  christeu  the  new  art  build- 
ing in  his  name.  At  his  urgent  request,  however, 
this  resolution  was  recalled,  although  another  was 
immediately  substituted,  that  "the  present  library 
building  of  the  City  Library  Association  shall  be 
kuown  henceforth  as  the  William  Rice  Building,  in 
honor  of  the  man  whose  devotion  to  the  city  and  the 
institution  inspired  its  erection,  and  whose  service 
has  filled  it  with  treasures  of  knowledge  and  wisdom 
for  the  free  use  of  all  the  people.”  In  1843  Dr. 
Rice  was  married  to  Caroline  L.  North,  daughter  of 
William  North,  of  Lowell.  Their  children  are  Rev. 
William  North  Rice,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  professor  in 
Wesleyan  University ; Edward  II.  Rice,  A.M.,  for 
several  years  a teacher  in  the  public  schools  ; Rev. 
Charles Rice,  D.  D.,  a minister  in  the  New  Eugland 
conference  of  the  Methodist  church  ; and  Caroline 
L.  Rico,  A.M.,  wife  of  Prof.  Morris  B.  Crawford, 
of  Wesleyan  University. 

BRETT,  William  Howard,  librarian  of  the 
Cleveland  Public  Library,  was  born  iu  Trumbull 
county,  O.,  July  1,  1846.  He  is  of  New  Eugland 
descent  on  his  father's  side, 
being  the  seventh  generation 
from  William  Brett,  who  came 
to  Plymouth  from  England  iu 
1630.  Among  his  ancest ry  are 
tite  New  England  families  of 
Alden,  Howard, and  Foote.  On 
the  other  side  he  is  of  Dutch 
descent,  his  mother  being  a 
Brokaw.  He  attended  the  pub- 
lic schools  in  Warren,  O.  Dur- 
ing the  civil  war  he  shared,  with 
most  boys  of  that  time.the  pre- 
valent war  fever.and  made  sev- 
eral unsuccessful  attempts  to 
cuter  the  army,  each  time  being 
cither  refused  as  loo  voting, 
or  else  reclaimed  by  nis  fa- 
ther. He  finally  succeeded  iu 
April,  1864.  in  getting  into  the 
171st  Ohio  regiment,  and  after  the  expiration  of  its 
term  of  service,  re-cnlisted  in  the  196th  Ohio,  and  was 
mustered  out  with  this  regiment  after  the  close  of 
the  war.  He  then  attended  school  at  the  University 
of  Michigan,  aud  at  the  Wesleyan  Reserve  College. 
In  1871  he  went  to  Cleveland  aud  engaged  in  the 
book  business,  having  spent  the  intervals  of  his 
school  life  in  the  same  occupation.  In  1884  Mr. 
Brett  assumed  charge  of  the  Cleveland  Library,  in 
w hich  capacity  his  work  has  been  notable.  Find- 
ing the  library  small  aud  ineffective,  he  added 


greatly  to  its  size,  his  influence  making  it  a power 
ful  factor  iu  the  development  of  the  city.  He  has 
widely  extended  its  influence  in  educational  lines, 
and  has  been  of  invaluable  assistance  to  the  public 
schools  in  providing  for  and  influencing  the  reading 
of  the  pupils.  One  phase  of  this  school  work  is 
the  seuuiug  of  books  freely  to  teachers,  who  in  turn 
give  them  to  the  pupils  wuo  most  need  them.  Mr. 
Bruit’s  mind  is  essentially  a progressive  one,  but  he 
is  always  ready  to  welcome  suggestions  from  others. 
His  work  has  been  leniently  thorough.  He  was 
uot  discouraged  because  the  first  few  years  did  not 
show  all  that  he  might  have  ho|>ed  for ; he  was  con- 
tent to  wait,  and  while  he  waited  he  continued  his 
progressive  work.  Recently,  the  evidences  of  his 
influence  have  lieeii  very  marked.  While,  for  ex- 
ample, the  annual  number  of  books  drawn  was,  four 
years  ago,  but  200.000,  it  is  now  (1894),  450,000. 
There  are  some  80,000  volumes  in  the  library,  aud 
the  number  is  constantly  increasing.  It  is  the  ouly 
lai'i  ge  public  library  iu  tlie  country  in  which  the  plan 
is  followed  of  allowing  free  general  access  to  the 
cases.  Branch  libraries  have  been  established, 
under  his  direction,  which  are  connected  by  messen- 

fer  and  telephone  service  with  the  main  building. 

Ir.  Brett  has  niude  the  library  among  the  best  m 
America,  also  establishing  his  own  reputation  as  a 
competent  aud  thoroughly  qualified  librarian.  He 
has  been  a frequent  contributor  to  the  " Library  Jour- 
nal "and  to  the  Cleveland  papers,  and  occasionally  to 
some  of  the  literary  journals. 


GREEN,  Samuel  Swett,  librarian,  was  born 
in  Worcester.  Mass,,  Felt.  20,  1837.  His  parents 
were , lames  Green,  son  of  the  second  Dr.  John  Green 
of  Worcester,  and  brother  of  the  third  Dr.  John 
Green  of  the  same  place,  aud  Klizulicth  iSwett) 
Green.  Through  his  father  he.  is  descended  from 


Thomas  Green  of  Malden,  who  came  to  this  country 
about  the  year  1688  or  1636,  and  from  Thomas  Dud- 
ley, the  second  governor  of  the  colonv  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay.  Through  his  mother  he  is  descended  from 
Ralph  Sprague,  who  came  to  Charlestown  lia  1629 
from  Up  way,  Devonshire,  England.  The  bob  was 
graduated  from  the  Worcester  High  School  in  1854, 
and  from  Harvard  College  iu  1888.  In  1859  he  visited 
Smyrna  and  Constantinople.  Remaining  two  years 
in  Worcester  on  account  of  ill  health,  in  the  autumn 
of  1861  lie  entered  the  divinity  school  of  Harvard 
University,  and  was  graduated  from  that  institution 
in  1864.  He  took  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in 
1870  at  Harvard,  and  in  1877  was  chosen  an  honor- 
ary member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  connected 
with  that  university.  Iu  1864  Mr.  Green  became 
bookkeeper  in  the  Mechanics’  National  Bank,  Worces- 
ter. mid,  a few  months  later,  teller  in  the  Worcester 
National  Bank,  in  which  position  he  remained  several 
years.  He  declined  the  cashierehip  of  the  Citizen,*’ 
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National  Bank,  Worcester,  and  a position  in  the 
Worcester  County  Institute  for  Savings.  Mr.  Green 
became  a director  of  the  Free  Public  Library,  Wor- 
cester, Jan  1,  1807.  and  four  years  later,  Jan.  15, 
1871,  was  Chosen  librarian  of  the  same  institution, 
lie  has  held  various  offices  in  the  Amcrieau  Library 
Association,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders. 
Having  been  elected  president  of  the  association  in 
1891,  he  presided  at  the  meetings  held  in  Sun  Fran- 
cisco, Oct.  12th— 16th  of  that  year.  In  May,  1892,  he 
was  chosen  one  of  the  original  ten  members  of  the 
new  council  of  the  Association.  He  was  a delegate 
of  the  American  Library  Association  to  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Librarians  held  in  London  in 
October,  1877,  was  a member  of  tl;e  council  of  that 
body,  and  took  an  nctive  part  in  the  discussions 
carried  on  in  its  meetings.  Befote  the  close  of  the 
congress,  the  Library  Association  of  the  United  King- 
dom was  formed,  of  which  association  Mr.  Greco 
was  chosen  an  honorary  member  in  July,  1878.  He 
was  for  many  years  a member  of  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  overseers  of  Harvard  University  to 
make  an  annua!  examination  of  the  library ; lie 
also  gave  annual  courses  of  lectures  on  public 
libraries  as  popular  educational  institutions,  to  the 
students  of  the  School  of  Library  Economy,  when 
that  school  was  connected  with  Columbia  College, 
New  York  city.  In  October,  1890,  he  was  appointed 

by  the  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts an  original  member 
of  thestateboardof  frcopub- 
lie  library  commissioners.  In 
November,  1 890,  he  assisted 
in  the  formation  of  the  Mass- 
achusetts Library  Club,  and 
was  elected  first  vice-presi- 
dent, He  was  a member  of 
the  advisory  council  of  the 
world’s  congress  auxiliary 
of  the  World’s  Columbian 
Exposition  on  a congress  of 
librarians  ; and  at  Chicago 
presided  over  thut  congress 
uttlie  meeting  on  the  second 
(lay  of  its  sessions.  Mr. 
Green  is  a fellow  of  the 
Royal  Historicad  Society  of 
great  Britain;  a member  of 
the  American  Antiquarian  Society;  a member  of  the 
Council  of  the  latter  body;  and  a member  of  the 
American  Historical  Association;  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Historic  Genealogical  Society;  and  of  the  Colo- 
nial Society  of  Massachusetts.  He  is  a trustee  of 
Leicester  Academy,  and  a trustee  of  the  Worcester 
County  Institute  for  Savings;  one  of  the  founders 
and  first  president  of  the  Worcester  High  School 
Association,  and  has  been  president  of  the  Worcester 
Indian  Association  and  of  the  Worcester  Art  Soci- 
ety, and  treasurer  of  the  Worcester  Natural  History 
Society.  Mr.  Green  is  a member  of  the  art  commis- 
sion of  the  St.  Wulstau  Society.  Worcester,  and  of 
the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  ami  lieutenant-governor 
of  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars.  He  has  writteu 
constantly  for  the  " Library  Journal  ” since  its  estab- 
lishment, and  baa  made  many  contributions  to  the 
proceedings  of  tho  American’  Antiquarian  Society, 
besides  contributing  to  other  magazines  and  period- 
icals. 

BASSETT,  Homer  Franklin,  librarian,  was 
born  in  the  town  of  Florida,  Berkshire  co.,  Mass., 
Sept.  2 1820,  son  of  Ezra  and  Kcziab  (Wilt)  Bassett. 
When  he  was  ten  years  old  his  father  removed  to 
Ohio  and  settled  on  a farm  In  Rockport.  The  son 
worked  on  the  farm  most  of  the  time  until  he  was 
twenty  years  old.  His  school  advantages  were  lim- 
ited, though  by  working  to  pay  bis  expenses  while 
at  school  he  spent  a few  terms  at  tho  Berea  Sem- 
VI.— 81 


inary.  Later  he  was  in  the  College  Preparatory 
School  at  Oberlin  for  nearly  a year.  Overwork, 
however,  obliged  him  not  only  to  leave  the  school  a 
few  weeks  before  the  end  of  the  year,  but  forced  him 
to  give  up  his  long-cherished  plan  of  taking  a college 
course.  In  1849,  when  leaving  Oberlin,  lie  managed 
to  exchange  some  recently  purchased  college  text- 
books for  a copy  of  “ Wood’s  Botany.”  This  simple 
act  proved  to  be  a turning  poiut  {u  bis  life.  The 
book  opened  to  him  a new  world, 
aud  thestudvof  botany  and  kindred 
brandies  of  natural  "history  from 
that  time  occupied  the  leisure  hours 
of  a busy  life.  His  health  remaining 
poor,  he  spent  the  next  summer  in 
western  Massachusetts,  ami  In  the 
fall  visited  relatives  in  Connecticut. 

Here  lie  was  urged  to  teach  the  win- 
ter school  in  a small  district  in  the 
town  of  Woleott.  This  was  t he  !«•- 
ginning  of  his  work  as  a teacher. 

He  8pent8fxteen  years  in  the  schoo) 
room,  tile  last  eightin  a large  private 
school  in  Watorbury,  Conn.  About 
18(52  he  began  tile  study  of  insect  life, 
confining  himself  almost  entirely  to 
the  gull-producing  insects  of  the 
Hymenoptera,  the  Cynipidie.  He 
has  discovered  and  described  a large 
numla-r  of  sja-cies.  and  has  learned  several  interest- 
ing and  important  facts  regarding  their  habits.  When 
the  Silas  Bronson  Library  was  founded  in  1870  he 
applied  for  the  position  of  librarian.  Mr.  W.  I. 
Fletcher  was  appointed,  however,  as  having  n prior 
claim,  but  when  in  August.  1872,  he  resigned,  Mr.  Bas- 
sett was  asked  to  take  his  place.  He  found  in  the 
Bronson  library  in  1872,  about  18,000  volumes.  These 
he  rearranged,  catalogued,  aud  classified  to  the 
gratification  of  the  hoard  of  agents  and  tiie  public, 
and  instituted  muny  reforms  iu  the  conduct  of  the 
routine  management.  The  original  buihliug  in  which 
the  books  were  kept  lieing  much  too  small,  a new 
library  building  was  erected  aud  occupied  iu  1894. 


In  1895  the  books  on  the  shelves  numbered  over  52.000 
volumes,  besides  a vast  accumulation  of  unbound 
pamphlets  and  journals.  Yale  College  graduated  him 
M.A.  in  1894. 

BROWNING,  Eliza  Gordon,  librarian,  was 
born  at  Fortville,  Ind.,  Sept.  28,  185(5,  of  Welsh- 
Bcotch  ancestry.  She  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Indianapolis,  giving  much  time  also  to 
the  study  of  music,  which,  upon  leaving  school, 
she  taugfit  for  two  years.  In  1880  she  entered  the 
Public  Library  of  Indianapolis,  ami  three  years 
later  became  the  librarian’s  first  assistant.  In  1862 
she  was  elected  librarian  to  fill  a vacancy,  in  which 
capacity  she  proved  so  successful  as  to  ensure  her 
lieing  twice  re-elected.  On  Dec.  28,  1893,  she  was 
elected  president  of  the  Indiana  Association  of  Li- 
brarians, and  since  1892  has  been  a member  of  the 
American  Library  Association.  Miss  Browuiug  is  one 
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of  the  charier  members  and  Chapter  registrar  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  revolution  of  the  Caro- 
line Scott  Harrison  chapter  of  Indianapolis. 

VAN  DYKE,  John  Charles,  librarian,  was 
born  at  New  Brunswick.  N.  J.,  Apr.  21,  1850,  sou 
of  Judge  John  Van  Dyke  of  the  New  Jersey  su- 
preme court,  and  grandson  of  Prof.  Theodore  Strong, 
the  well  - known  mathematician.  He  was  fitted 
for  West  Point  academy  at  sixteen,  but  declined  to 
accept  the  appointment.  He  studied  at  Columbia 
College,  and  was  admitted  to  the  New  York  bar  in 
1877.  but  immediately  abaudoued  the  study  of  law 
for  literature.  In  18*8  he  became  librarian  of  the 
Sage  Library  at  New  Brunswick,  a position  which  he 
ably  fills.  He  has  been  for  years  a writer  and  lecturer 
on  art  matters,  and  has  spent  many  summers  in  Eu- 
ropean galleries  and  universities.  He  holds  the  pro- 
fessorship of  the  history'  of  art  in  Rutgers  college, 
and  has  given  courses  of  university  lectures  at 
Princeton,  Columbia.  Harvard  and  many  other  in- 
stitutions of  learning.  As  an  editor  he  has  been 
connected  with  several  art  reviews,  several  of  the 
New  York  dailies,  and  is  the  editor  of  the  series  of  col- 
lege text-books  entitled,  “ College  Histories  of  Art.” 
Besides  many  magazine  articles  Prof.  Van  Dyko 
has  published  the  following  books : " Books  and 
Howto  Use  Thein”(N.  Y.,  1888);  “Principles  of 
Art”  (N.  Y.,  1887);  "How  to  Judge  a Picture” 
(N.  Y.,  1888);  “.Serious  Art  in  America”  (N.  Y., 
1889);  “Art  for  Arts  Sake”  (N.  Y„  1893);  “His- 
tory of  Painting  ” (N.  Y.,  1894).  Mr.  Van  Dyke  is 
a member  of  the  Authors’  Club  and  many  other  soci- 
eties. In  1888  in  recognition  of  his  contributions 
to  art  and  literature,  Rutgers  college  awarded  him 
the  degree  of  L.H.D. 


HOSMER,  James  Kendall,  author  and  libra- 
rian, was  born  at  Northfield,  Mass.,  Jan.  29,  1834. 
He  studied  at  Harvard  College,  being  graduated  in 
1855,  when  he  was  chosen  class  poet.  A few  years  of 
quiet  study  followed,  during 
which  Mr.  Hosmer  prepared 
himself  for  the  ministry.  Iu 
I860  his  ordination  took  place, 
and  lie  received  a call  to  be  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Church  at  Deer- 
field, Mass.  When  the  civil  war 
broke  out,  the  voice  of  duty 
seemed  to  the  young  minister 
to  cal!  to  the  battlefield  rather 
than  to  the  pulpit,  so  he  joined 
the  Federal  rauks  as  a corporal 
in  the  53nd  regiment  Massachu- 
setts volunteer  militia,  seeing 
service  in  Louisiana,  and  takiug 
part  iu  the  siege  of  Port  Hucf- 
sou.  At  the  close  of  the  civil 
strife  Mr.  Hosmer  adopted  the 
profession  of  teaching,  and  for 
twenty -six  years  devoted  him- 
self to  his  new  duties,  becoming  successively  profes- 
sor of  rhetoric  aud  English  literature  in  Antioch 
College,  Ohio,  in  1806;  professor  of  English  and 
history  in  the  State  University  of  Missouri,  in  1872; 
anti  professor  of  English  and  German  literature  in 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  iu  1874,  which 
latter  position  he  held  for  eighteen  years.  Duriug 
all  this  time  Mr.  Hosmer  was  not  idle  with  his  pen, 
for  he  wrote  a number  of  works,  mainly  of  an  his- 
torical nature,  the  most  important  being  a “Short 
History  of  German  Literature  ” (1878,  Charles  Scrib- 
ner’s Sons);  “Samuel  Adams”  (American  States- 
men Series,  1885,  Houghton,  Mifflin  & Co. );  “Stories 
of  the  Jews”  (Story  of  Nations  Series,  1880,  G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons);  " Young  Sir  Henry  Vanc”(Hough- 
ton,  Mifflin  & Co.,  1888);  a “Short  History  of  Anglo- 


Saxon  Freedom”  (Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1890); 
and  "Thomas  Hutchinson,  Royal  Governor  of  Mass- 
achusetts ” (Houghton,  Mifflin  & Co.,  1896);  besides 
two  or  three  novels.  His  works,  which  show  con- 
siderable research  and  conscientious  study  of  a high 
order,  brought  Prof.  Hosmer  into  notice,  and 
prompted  the  trustees  of  the  public  library  at  Min- 
neapolis, iu  1892,  to  offer  the  author  the  position  of 
chief  librarian,  which,  after  some  natural  hesitation 
occasioned  by  his  reluctauce  to  leave  the  scene  of  so 
much  of  his  useful  labors,  with  its  pleasaul  associa- 
tions, he  finally  accepted. 


KING,  James  L.,  librarian,  was  born  in  La 
Harpe,  Hancock  county.  111.,  Aug.  2,  1850.  His 
boyhood  was  passed  in  his  native  town,  excepting 
two  years  duriug  the  civil  war, 
which  were  spent  in  the  South 
with  his  father.  Col.  S.  W. 

King,  an  ofiicer  of  the  50lh 
Illinois  infantry.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  he  resumed  his 
studies  at  the  La  Harpe  Aca- 
demy, where  a limited  educa- 
tion was  obtained.  Iu  1867 
he  was  an  apprentice  in  the 
offlee  of  the  Carthage  (111.) 

“Gazette,"  where  he  learned 
the  trade  of  a printer.  When 
he  had  attained  llieagcof  nine- 
teen he  was  the  owner  and 
editor  of  the  “ Home  News,” 
a weekly  paper  published  in 
La  Harjie.  Later  he  engaged 
in  the  book  aud  stationery 
business,  and  in  1870  com- 
menced the  publication  of  the 
“Headlight,”  the  first  paper  to  he  established  at  the 
new  town  of  Creston,  la.  He  removed  to  Topeka, 
Kan.,  in  tiie  year  1871,  engaging  in  newspaper  work 
until  1876,  when  lie  entered  the  Topeka  post-office. 
Here  he  remained  for  seventeen  years,  filling  through 
promotion  every  position  in  the  office,  and  receiving 


*i  «(  K. — 


the  appointment  of  postmaster  in  1889  from  Presi- 
dent Harrison.  Upon  the  completion  of  his  four 
years’  term  as  postmaster,  he  took  up  miscellaneous 


newspaper  work  until  1894,  when  he  was  appointed 
to  lx?  state  librarian.  Mr.  King  was  married  Oct. 
10,  1877,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edwin  B.  and 
Celestia  J.  Coolbaugh,  of  Towanda,  Pa. 


VINTON,  Frederic,  bibliographer,  was  bom 
iu  Boston,  Mass.,  Oct,  9.  1817.  His  ancestry  may- 
be traced  to  John  Vinton,  who  settled  iu  Lynn, 
Mass.,  toward  the  close  of  the  first  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  lineal  descendants  of  the  Huguenots, 
who  fieri  after  St.  Bartholomew’s  to  England,  and 
later  to  America.  The  thin!  and  fourth  generations 
in  this  country  were  owners  and  operators  of  the 
iron  works  and  blacksmith  shop  at  Braintree,  Mass., 
probably  the  first  iron  works  established  in  this 
country.  His  paternal  graudmotber  was  closely  re- 
lated to  Pres.  John  Adams.  He  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  boyhood  In  Braintree,  and  was  grad- 
uated at  Amherst  College  iu  1889,  and  at  Andover 
Seminary  iu  1848.  Delicate  health  prevented  him 
from  continuing  in  the  ministry,  and  for  nearly  a 
decade  he  devoted  himself  to  teaching.  In  1852  he 
compiled  a catalogue  of  a library  of  Ts.OOO  volumes, 
belonging  to  liis  brother  Alfred,  president  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ; this  was  at 
the  time  the  finest  and  largest  collection  of 
books  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  He  henceforth 
devoted  his  life  to  the  profession  of  bibliography, 
of  which  he  may  be  called  one  of  the  creators. 
In  1856  he  was  'appointed  first  assistant -librarian 
of  the  Public  Library  of  Boston,  and  1865,  first 
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assistant  in  the  Congressional  Library  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  and  in  1873  librarian  at  Princeton 
College.  In  these  various  positions  he  published 
volumes  of  catalogues  and  supplements,  which  are 
classical,  particularly  the  subject-catalogue  of  the 
library  of  Princeton,* the  most  complete  work  of  its 
kiud  extant.  It  is  regarded  by  critics  as  marking  an 
epoch  in  bibliography.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
bud  in  preparation  an  analytical  index  of  scientific 
periodical  literature  of  all  fanguages,  designed  to  lie 
to  science  what  Poole’s  index  is  to  MU*-Uttre*.  He 
was  a man  of  singular  purity  and  nobility  of  diame- 
ter. and  scrupulously  faithful  in  the  performance  of 
bis  duty.  lie  died  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Jan.  1,  1890. 

DANA,  John  Cotton,  librarian  of  the  Denver 
Public  Library,  was  born  at  Woodstock,  Windsor 
co.,  Vt.,  Aug.  19,  1856,  son  of  Charles  Daun,  a mer- 
cliant.  On  his  paternal  side 
he  is  descended  from  Hichard 
Dana,  who  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  about  1640,  and 
who  was  the  uneestor  of  all  of 
that  name  in  this  country.  He 
received  his  early  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  afterwards  entered 
Dartmouth  College,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  was  graduated  there 
in  the  class  of  1878.  He  soon 
afterwards  liegnn  the  stu-'y  of 
law,  which  he  was  soon  forced 
to  give  up  on  account  of  ill 
health,  and  went  to  Colorado  to 
live.  Here  lie  was  employed  as 
a surveyor  and  civil  engineer  for 
three  years,  when  he  returned 
to  the  East  to  continue  his 
legal  studies,  and  in  1883  was  admitted  to  the  New 
York  bar.  He  had  practiced  his  profession  for  only 
one  year  when  poor  health  again  drove  him  West, 
where  he  resumed  Ills  out-of  door  occupations  as  sur- 
veyor and  civil  eugiueer.  He  was  married  in  Den- 


ver, Col.,  in  1888,  to  Miss  Waggoner  of  Kentucky. 
When  the  new  public  library  of  Denver  was  opened 
in  1889,  in  connection  with  the  Denver  High  School. 
Mr.  Dana  was  placed  iu  charge  of  it,  which  position 
be  has  continued  to  fill  until  the  present  time  (1896). 


CRUNDEN,  Frederick  Morgan,  librarian, 
was  born  at  Gravesend,  England.  Sept.  1,  1847.  On 
the  paternal  side  his  ancestry  is  English.  In  his  in- 
fancy his  parents  removed  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where 
soon  after  his  father  died.  He  was  then  reared 
under  the  sole  direction  of  his  mother,  a woman  of 
great  energy  and  ability,  and  possessing  rare  self- 
denial  and  practical  sagacity.  Young  Cruuden  re- 
ceived his  education  at  the  public  schools  of  St. 
Louis,  and  was  graduated  at  the  High  School  in 
1865  as  valedictorian  of  ills  class.  He  also  received 
the  scholarship  awarded  by  the  Washington  Uni- 
versity for  the  best  scholar  in  the  graduating  cIhrs 
of  the  school.  During  his  college  course  Mr.  Crun- 
den  was  obliged  to  teach  in  order  to  defray  his  ex- 


penses. Immediately  upon  graduation,  he  was  ap- 
pointed instructor  in  the  academic  department  of  the 
university.  Later,  he  held  the  principalship  of  one 
of  the  city  grammar  schools,  afterward  returning  to 
the  universitv.  where  he  was  first  instructor  in  mathe- 
matics and  elocution,  and  subsequently  professor  of 
elocution.  In  1868  lie  received  the  degree  of  A.B., 
ami  in  1873  that  of  A.M.  In  1877  he  was  appointed 
librarian  of  the  Public  Library 
of  St.  Louis,  which  position  he 
still  holds.  As  a librarian,  he 
has  had  the  g<x>d  fortune  to  be  in 
a section  where  there  are  no  in- 
herited prejudices,  so  that  there 
is  both  need  and  opportunity  for 
the  progressive  library  manage- 
ment, which  he  1ms  given  to  the 
public.  From  the  first  his  nim 
lias  lieeu  to  multiply  the  induce- 
ments to  systematic  reading,  and 
to  afford  all  possible  assistance 
to  seekers  for  information.  In 
addition  to  these  duties,  Mr. 

Crunden  is  an  active  promoter  of 
literature  in  St.  Louis,  and  well 
known  iu  literary  circles.  He  lias 
also  servisl  the  interests  of  the 
library  by  frequent  articles  in  the  daily  press,  and 
has  contributed  extensively  to  the  “Library 
Journal.”  and  other  periodicals.  He  is  a member  of 
the  St.  Louis  Academy  of  Science,  Missouri  Histor- 
ical Society,  and  the  St.  Louis  Artists’  Guild.  In 
1890,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Librarians,  he  was  elected  its  president.  His 
latest  and  largest  achievement  has  lieen  that  of  making 
the  St.  Louis  Library  free,  which  was  only  nccom 
plished  after  years  of  patient  and  persevering  en- 
deavor. The  library  now  ranks,  however,  among 
the  best  of  such  institutions.  In  1894  he  wns  offered 
the  charge  of  the  Newberry  Library,  Chicago,  but 
declined  the  invitation. 


CAPEN,  Edward,  librarian,  was  born  at  Dor- 
chester, Mass.,  Oct.  20,  1821.  He  is  the  third  son 
of  Rev.  Lemuel  and  Mary  Ann  (Hunting)  Capen, 
with  ancestry  on  his  father’s  side  reaching  back  in 
Dorchester  to  the  year  1630.  While  lie  was  quite 
young  his  father  removed  to  South  Boston,  where, 
ut  the  Hawes  School,  he  was  fitted  for  the  Boston 
Latin  School  in  1832.  There 
he  was  graduated  with  a Frank- 
lin medal  to  enter  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1838.  A member  of 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  he 
was  graduated  in  the  class  of 
1842,  attending  the  Cambridge 
Divinity  School  in  the  class  of 
1845.  lie  engaged  for  one  year 
as  minister  over  the  Unitarian 
Society  in  Westford,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  period  was  invited 
to  settle  as  pastor  of  the  parish, 
but  felt  obliged  to  decline  the 
position  owing  to  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  salary.  One  year 
more  he  spent  in  the  ministry 
with  little  success,  owing  to  his 
sympathy  with  the  views  of 
'Theodore  Parker,  at  that  time  a 
drawback  to  a settlement  in  the  ministry  of  his 
denomination,  but  now  rather  a recommendation. 
In  October,  1847,  he  felt  constrained  to  seek  a living 
in  some  other  occupation,  and  was  fortunate  enough 
to  secure  a position  with  Dr.  John  Collins  Warren 
as  private  secretary.  His  occupation  here  was  con- 
genial, consisting,  as  it  did,  in  reading  aloud  from 
the  popular  science  of  the  day,  both  medical  and 
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general,  and  in  being  present  to  assist  at  many  sur- 
gical ojierations.  In  184b  his  name  was  registered 
as  a student  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  and  he 
attended  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
in  anatomy,  and  Prof.  John  W.  Webster  in  chemis- 
try. It  was  his  fortune  to  be  present  at  the  last  lec- 
ture delivered  by  Dr.  Webster,  before  the.  murder 
of  Dr.  George  Park  man.  In  1850  he  accompanied 
Dr.  Warren,  who  was  then  president  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  to  attend  its  annual  meeting  in 
Cincinnati,  and  in  1851,  the  year  of  the  first  great 
exhibition,  he  went  to  Loudon  and  Paris  with  him. 
In  January,  1852.  he  secured  the  position  of  secre- 
tary of  the  school  committee  of  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton, with  the  assurance  that,  during  the  year,  the 
office  of  librarian  of  the  Boston  Public  Library 
would  be  conferred  upon  him.  lie  was  chosen  to 
fill  the  position  in  May,  1852.  In  1853  the  duties 


of  librarian  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  office  of 
secretary.  The  library  was  opened  to  the  public  in 
Mason  street,  and  Mr.  Cnpen  prepared,  under  the 
direction  of  the  trustees,  its  first  catalogue  and  its 
first  six  reports  to  the  city  council.  The  building  in 
Boylstou  street  was  soon  after  commenced  under 
the  direction  of  a commission  of  which  Rol>ert  C. 
Wiuthrop  was  chairman  and  Mr.  Capen  secretary. 
This  building  was  dedicated  in  1858  ami  the  library 
removed  to  it.  Prof.  Charles  C.  Jewett  was  placed 
at  the  head  as  its  superintendent,  but  Sir.  Capen  was 
auutmlly  chosen  for  several  years  unanimously  by 
the  city  council,  and  afterwards  by  the  trustees,  to 
fill  the  office  of  librarian.  In  «thfs  position  he  re- 
mained until  the  expiration  of  twentv-two  and  one- 
half  years  from  the  date  of  his  first  election,  and 
performed  acceptably  to  the  public  the  confining 
duties  connected  with  the  circulating  department. 
It  was  said  of  him,  intended  as  a compliment,  that 
he  represented  the  “Democratic  element"  in  the 
library  management.  He  certainly  made  it  his  ear- 
nest endeavor  to  furnish  all  needed  facilities  to  those 
who  frequented  the  library.  In  November,  1874  Mr. 
Capen  was  elected  to  the  office  of  librarian  of  the  Pub- 
lic Library  of  Haverhill,  Mass.,  and  he  still  (189th  oc 
cuples  that  position.  Mr.  Capen  was  married  In  July, 
1858,  to  Ann  Augusta,  daughter  of  John  and  Mary 
(Webb)  Saville  of  Quincy,  by  whom  he  has  one 
daughter,  a graduate  of  Smith  College. 


POOLE,  Fitch,  librarian,  was  bom  in  Danvers, 
Mass.,  June  13,  1803.  He  was  educated  in  the  local 
schools,  but  early  had  a desire  to  become  a journalist. 
While  at  school  he  began  contributing  to  the  press.and 
this  lie  continued  until  the  founding  of  the  Danvers 
“ Wizard,"  in  1859,  when  he  became  its  editor,  and 
continued  in  that  jmsition  until  1868.  In  1841  Mr. 
Poole  was  elected  to  the  legislature,  and  besides  held 
several  responsible  local  unices,  lie  was  much  in- 
terested in  the  advancement  of  his  native  town,  aud 
founded  the  Mechanics’  Institute  Library,  which  in 
after  years  became  known  as  the  Peabody  Institute, 
lie  was  made  custodinu  of  this 
library  in  1856,  which  position 
he  retained  uutil  his  death.  He 
wrote  a number  of  ballads,  satir- 
izing the  times,  which  won  great 
popularity.  He  w as  highly  edu 
cated,  and  did  much  to  encourage 
the  esla hi isii incut  of  public  lib- 
raries iu  Massachusetts.  He  died 
in  Penbodv,  Mhss..  Aug.  19, 1873. 

JONES,  Gardner  May- 
nard, librarian,  was  horn  at 
Charlestown,  Mass.,  June  27, 

1850,  but  a year  later  his  jwrenls 
removed  to  Dorchester.  Mass. 

He  was  graduated  at  the  Dorches- 
ter High  School  in  July,  1806.  aud 
in  May,  1867,  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  the  “Old  Corner  Book- 
store,” Boston.  He  served  vari- 
ous firms  for  twenty  years,  and  bus  dealings  with 
libraries  showed  him  the  importance  and  attrac- 
tions of  lihrarinnship.  To  fit  himself  for  a new 
career,  after  a short  European  tour,  lie  entered,  in 
January,  1888,  the  library  school  attached  to  Colum- 
bia College.  In  November,  1888,  he  left  it  to 
become  the  calalopier  and  classifier  of  the  Boston 
Book  Co.  In  lebruary,  1889,  lie  was  eiigaged 
to  complete  the  catalogue  of  the  Salem  Public 
Library  ; in  April  he  was  made  librarian,  and  in 
July  the  library  was  opened  to  the  public.  In 
addition  to  the  usual  reports,  finding  lists,  and  sup. 
plcmcnts,  he  has  edited  a monthly  bulletin  contain 


imr  lists  of  new  books,  special  reading  lists,  and 
editorials  on  literary  and  library  topics.  Mr.  Jones 
lias  l>een  an  active  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Library  Club  since  its  foundation,  was  elected  its 
first  secretary  in  1890,  and  its  president  in  1893. 
He  has  contributed  valuable  reports  ami  papers  to 
the  meetings  of  the  American  Library  Association 
and  prepared  the  “List  of  Subject  Headings  for  use 
in  Dictionary  Catalogues,”  lately  issued  by  one  of 
its  committees.  He  also  published  “ A Rough  Sub- 
ject Index  to  the  Publications  of  the  Essex  Institute” 
(Salem,  1890). 
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WOODCOCK,  William  Dee,  lawyer,  was  bom 
in  Wells  Valley,  Fulton  co..  Pa.,  Oct.  20,  1043.  and 
is  the  son  of  John  and  Sarah  (Alexander)  Woodcock. 
His  is  an  old  Lancashire  family,  whose  descent  nmy 
be  traced  back  over  four  centuries.  The  name  of 
“John  Woodcockeof  Kurcdcn,  gentleman, "appears 
among  the  jurors  in  many  inquisitions  in  the  first  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  His  contemporary  Dr. 
Kuredcn.  a well-known  ant  iquary, says,  " There  is  an- 
other fayr-built  hous  upon  the  lower  Ku reden  green, 
commonly  called  the  ‘Crow  Trees,’  being  the  an  tient 
inheritance  of  Mr.  John  Wood- 
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coc,  and  his  family, 

or  800  years.”  Hi;  , 

Thomas  Woodcock,  was  owner 
of  “Crow Trees,”  in  1600.  and 
was  probably  son  of  Richard 
Woodcock  of  Leyland,  who 
died  in  1503,  and  to  whose  chib 
d reiLwere  paid  part  of  the  tithes 
of  Cuerden.  To  this  family 
belonged  Rev.  John  Wood- 
cock,a Franciscan  priest,  whom 
Haines  mentions  among  the 
“Worthies,”  of  Lancashire, 
and  who  was  executed,  in 
1640,  for  adhering  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  church.  John 
Woodcock,  of  Kuredcn,  mar- 
ried Margaret  Fox,  and  had 
two  sons,  William  and  Thomas. 
Thomas,  in  1733,  married 
Ellen  Spencer,  heiress  to  the  New  burg  property,  in 
the  parish  of  Ormskirk,  and  the  house  now  known 
as  " Woodcock  Hall.”  A branch  of  this  family  still 
resides  in  England,  Thomas,  gentleman,  residing  at 
Belnore  place,  near  London.  They  had  a large  family 
of  children,  among  them  Isaac,  who,  in  1774,  came 
to  America,  and  settled  in  Wilmington,  Del.  Ho 
died  in  1849.  His  son.  John  Woodcock  (1800-74), 
our  subject's  father,  was  a farmer  and  tanner  in 
Wells  Valley,  Pa.,aud  served  as  steward,  and  class- 
leader  in  the  Methodist  church,  for  over  half  a cen- 
tury. A Republican  in  politics,  be  held  ofllce  as 
school  director  and  justice  of  the  peace.  William 
L.  Woodcock  attended  the  public  schools,  Martins- 
burg  Academy,  and  Allegheny  College,  Mcndville, 
Pa.  He  read  law  in  the  office  of  his  brother,  Sam- 
uel M.  Woodcoek  at  Altoona,  being  for  one  term 
principal  of  the  Pbilipsburg  High  School,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  Blair  county,  in  1865.  He  im- 
mediately began  practice  in  Altoona,  and  has  been 
most  successful.  He  is  attorney  for  several  building 
and  loan  associations,  and  is  one  of  the  leading  law- 
yers  of  the  Blair  county  bar.  He  is  also  engaged  in 
the  banking  business,  and  has  invested  largely 
in  real  estate  in  Altoona:  owns  the  Arcade  building, 
one  of  the  largest  business  blin  ks  in  the  eitv,  besides 
a number  of  desirable  houses  and  building  lots.  He 
is  also  interested  in  large  timber  tracts  in  Fulton 
county,  and  the  coal  regions  of  the  Alleghany  mount- 
ains and  Indiana  county.  At  tho  outbreak  of  the 
war  he  enlisted  as  a private  in  the  77th  Pennsylvania 
regiment,  was  transferred  to  the  signal  corps,  and 
promoted  to  lieutenant,  hut  mustered  out  at  the  end 
of  thirteen  mouths,  on  account  of  ill  health.  Air. 
Woodcock  lias  always  been  especially  active  in  tbe 
First  Methodist  Church  of  Altoona,  of  which  he  has 
been  a steward  and  trustee  for  twenty  years.  He  is 
president  of  tbe  homo  chapter  of  the  Epworth 
League,  and  for  three  years  was  honored  with  tho 
presidency  of  tho  Fourth  General  Conference  District 
League,  which  embraces  several  states.  Ho  lias 
devoted  much  energy  to  Sunday-school  work,  and 
six  years  ago,  erected  Belnore  flail  in  the  seventh 
ward,  for  mission  school  purposes.  lie  takes  par- 
ticular pride  in  tills  institution,  of  which  ho  is  super- 


intendent, and  through  his  earnest  efforts  tbe  mem- 
bership has  increased  to  over  400  scholars,  and  a 
church  has  grown  out  of  the  school.  An  edifice  has 
been  erected,  known  as  the  Walnut  Avenue  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 

MORTON,  Julius  Sterling,  secretary  of  agri- 
culture of  the  United  States,  was  born  iu  Adams, 
Jefferson  co.,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  22,  1832,  and  is  the  son 
of  Julius  Dewey  and  Emeline (Sterling)  Morion.  His 
paternal  ancestors  were  among  the  earliest  settlers  in 
Now  England,  being  passcugers  on  the  Little  Ann, 
tho  first  ship  after  the  Mayflower.  Our  subject’s 
parents  removing  to  Michigan  in  1834,  he  attended 
a private  school  at  Monroe,  until  fourteen  years  of 
age,  and  was  then  sent  to  a Methodist  seminary  at 
Albion,  in  that  state,  and  there  prepared  for  college. 
In  1850  lie  entered  Michigan  University,  where  he  re- 
mained through  most  of  his  course,  but  was  gradu- 
ated at  Union  College  in  1854.  He  was  married,  in 
October  of  the  same  year,  to  Caroline  Joy  French  of 
Detroit,  Michigan,  and  immediately  thereafter  settled 
in  Bellevue,  Neb.  Ter.  He.  however,  remained  at 
that  point  only  a few  months.  He  then  removed 
to  wlmt  is  now  Nebraska  City,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  Town  Co.,  which  surveyed  and  es- 
tablished that  town.  Adjacent  to  the  town  site  he 
took  up  a claim  of  half  a mile  square  of  the  public 
land,  as  a pro  etnptor.  Upon  that  place,  which  is 
known  as  “ Arbor  Lodge,”  he  has  resided  ever  since, 
and  there,  iu  1881,  his  wife  died.  Mr.  Morton  has 
been  a practical  farmer  and  lived  upon  the  same 
place  more  than  forty  years.  He  originat'd  “ Arbor 
Day, “and  the  thousands  of  trees  thriving  iu  the  once 
woodless  prairies  of  the  West,  arc  many  of  them  liv- 
ing witnesses  to  the  beneficence  of  this  new  nnniver- 
sa ry.  Mr.  Morton  was  an  original  member  of  the 
Nebraska  Territorial  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  of 
the  Territorial  Horticultural  Society,  and  has  acted 
as  president  of  both  associations.  He  was  likewise 
a charter  member  of  the  Nebraska  State  Historical 
Society,  and  is  now  its  president,  and  was  appointed 
a commissioner  to  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1889.  He 
is  a forcible  speaker  and  writer.  During  his  college 
days  lie  was  a frequent  contributor  to  the  Detroit 
“ Free  Press.”  and  iu  later  years,  to  the  Chicago 
“Times.”  He  was  the  first  edi- 
tor, and  the  founder,  of  the  Ne- 
braska City  “ News.”  An  un- 
compromising Democrat,  he  has 
pushed  his  views  to  their  logical 
consequence.  Four  times,  with- 
out solicitation  on  his  part,  lie 
was  made  unanimously  the  candi- 
date of  his  party  for  the  gover- 
norship of  Nebraska,  and  twice 
in  a similar  manner  nominated 
for  congress.  At  every  senatorial 
election  since  the  state  was  ad- 
mitted, he  has  received  more  or 
less  votes  for  LT.  8.  senator.  When 
a member  of  tbe  legislature  he 
opposed  wild  cat  hanks,  und  dur- 
ing the  next  year  was  defeated 
for  re  election  lie  cause  of  his  op- 
position to  those  financial  fall- 
acies. In  1858  Pres.  Buchanan 
appointed  him  secretary  of  the  territory  of  Nebraska, 
and  he  became,  under  a provision  of  law,  tbe  acting 
governor,  ujhmi  the  resignation  of  Gov.  William  A. 
Richardson.  At  the  senatorial  election  in  Nebraska, 
during  the  winter  of  1892-93,  forty -five  Republican 
members  of  the  legislature  iu  caucus,  declared  that 
they  would  support  Mr.  Morton  for  U.  S.  senator, 
iu  preference  to  any  populistic  candidate.  In  1893 
Pres.  Cleveland  appointed  Mr.  Morton  secretary  of 
agriculture.  He  was  inducted  into  that  oftico  March 
7th,  of  that  year,  and  has  since  discharged  the  duties 
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appertaining  thereto  with  his  characteristic  vigor 
ami  intelligence. 


DARLING,  Charles  W.,  soldier,  was  born  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  Oct.  11,  1830.  His  family  is  of 
New  England  origin,  having  intermarried  with  the 
families  of  Pierpont,  Noyes,  Chauncey,  Ely,  Davis, 
and  Dana.  His  great-grandfather,  Judge’ Thomas 
Darling,  a graduate  of  Yale,  and  an  eminent  jurist, 
married  Abigail  Noyes,  granddaughter  of  Rev. 
James  Pierpont  of  New  Haven,  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  Yale  College.  His  grandfather,  Dr.  Samuel 
Darling,  of  the  saint;  city,  also  a graduate  of  Yale, 
married  Clurinda,  daughter  of  Rev.  Richard  Ely  of 
Saybrook,  Conn.  His  father.  Rev.  Chauncey  Dar- 
ling, who  was  graduated  at 
Yale  College  ami  at  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary,  en- 
tered the  ministry  and  set- 
tled iu  New  York.  He  mar- 
ried Adeline  E.,  daughter  of 
William  Dana  of  Boston,  and 
granddaughter  of  Muj.  Rob- 
ert Davis,  an  officer  of  artil- 
lery in  the  war  of  the  revolu- 
tion. The  boyhood  years  of 
Gen.  Darling  were  devoted 
largely  to  study  under  the 
guidance  of  a private  tutor. 
After  matriculation  in  the  clas- 
sical and  mathematical  depart- 
nieut  of  the  University  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  lie  passed 
through  its  regular  curriculum, 
and  subsequently  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  A.M.  from 
Hamilton  College.  In  18T>7  he  married  Angelinc  E., 
daughter  of  Jacob  A.  Robertson  of  New  York.  The 
grandfather  of  his  wife  was  Archibald  Robertson, 
the  Scotch  artist,  who,  while  a guest  of  the  first 
president,  painted  from  life  the  celebrated  minia- 
tures on  ivory  of  Gen.  and  Martha  Washington. 
Soon  after  his  marriage  Mr.  Darling  and  his  wife 
visited  Europe  ou  a tour  of  Instruction  and  pleasure. 
On  his  roturn  to  the  United  States  he  connected  him- 
self with  the  National  Guard  of  New  York,  and 
when  Edwin  D.  Morgan  was  elected  governor,  he 
was  appointed  a memlajr  of  his  staff.  He  also  iden- 
tified himself  with  political  matters,  was  president 
of  one  of  the  Republican  organizations  of  New  York 
city,  and  by  his  decision  of  character,  he  united 
many  discordant  elements  in  the  party.  During  the 
New  York  riots,  in  1803,  his  discharge  of  difficult 
and  dangerous  duties  won  the  warm  approbation  of 
the  civil  and  military  authorities.  In  1864 Col.  Dar- 
ling was  appointed  aide-de-camp  on  the  staff  of  Maj.- 
Geu.  Benjamin  P.  Butler,  then  in  command  of  the 
army  of  the  James,  and  was  assigned  to  special  duty. 
In  1865,  when  Reuben  E.  Fenton  was  elected  go’v- 
ernor.  Col.  Darling  received  an  appointment  on  his 
staff  ns  assistant  paymaster-general,  a position  of 
much  responsibility  during  the  war.  In  1807,  on 
the  re-election  of  the  governor,  he  was  appointed 
military  engineer-in-chief  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
with  rank  of  brigadier-general.  In  1869  Gen.  Dar- 
ling  again  visited  England,  ami  was  there  the  recipi- 
ent of  many  courtesies,  among  which  was  an  invita- 
tion to  visit  Aldershot  with  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
tlte  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  Lord  Eloho.  He  sub- 
sequently traveled  extensively  through  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  and  his  journeying*  abroad  cov- 
ered a period  of  about  ten  years.  On  his  return  to 
this  country  he  and  bis  wife  removed  from  New 
York  to  I t ica,  and  bis  connection  with  the  Oneida 
Historical  Society,  asits  corresponding  secretary,  has 
been  a great  source  of  interest  to  him.  and  profit  to 
others.  Possessing  independent  means,  lie  inis  been 


able  to  gratify  his  tastes  and  his  scholarly  attain- 
ments, while  ills  varied  information  on  a wide  range 
of  themes  is  evident  in  all  his  writings.  His  elegant 
monographs,  brochures,  essays,  etc.,  handsomely 
printed,  are  usually  designed  for  private  distribu- 
tion. He  was  president  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  of  Utica  for  several  years,  and  is  now 
a ruling  elder  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Utica.  He  was  a member  of  the  advisory  council 
of  the  World’s  congress  auxiliary  of  the  Columbian 
Exposition,  on  historical  literature.  He  is  a Sou  of 
the  Revolution,  and  is  connected,  either  as  honorary 
or  corresponding  member,  witli  many  historical  and 
scientific  societies.  He  is  also  a member  of  the 
American  Authors’  Guild,  and  an  associate  member 
of  the  Victoria  Institute  of  London,  England.  He 
has,  furthermore,  been  the  recipient  of  a decoration 
of  the  first  class,  granted  by  the  Society  of  Science, 
Letters,  and  Art  of  London,  for  gratuitous  service 
rendered  in  connection  witli  historical  literal unr. 
The  medal  is  of  gold,  in  the  form  of  a Maltese  cross, 
handsomely  engraved,  witli  an  appropriate  inscrip- 
tion. and  suspended  by  a blue  silk  corded  ribbon, 
attached  at  ihc  top  by  a bar  of  gold.  He  is  also 
honorary  secretary,  at  Utica,  for  the  Egypt  Explo- 
ration fund  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

CAMDEN,  Johnson  N.,  senator,  was  born  in 
Lewis  county,  W.  Va.,  March  fi,  1828.  son  of  John 
S.  Camden,  a successful  business  man,  and  twice  a 
member  of  the  Virginia  legislature.  His  father. 
Henry  Camden,  had  removed  front  Maryland  to  that 
portion  of  Virginia  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains 
(now  Lewis  county.  W.  Vb.).  about  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  He  left  live  sous,  to  whom  be 
gave  only  such  education  as  pioneer  life  afforded, 
and  who  all  grew  to  be  vigorous,  successful  men. 
John  8.  Camden  removed  with  his  family  to  Sutton, 
the  county-seat  of  Braxton  county  when  that  new 
county  was  first  formed  in  1837.  and  here  the  son 
was  educated  in  the  way  of  the  rural  backwoods 
life  of  the  perhxl,  passing’  much  of  his  time  iu  fish- 
ing, hunting,  and  acquiring  a thorough  knowledge 
of  woodcraft,  and  a considerable  insight  into  the 
mineral  resources  of  this  section.  When  lie  was  sev- 
enteen years  old  lie  was  upi>ointc<l  a cadet  to  the 


U.  R.  Military  Academy.  West  Point,  where  he  re- 
mained two  years,  and  then  resigned,  to  take  up  the 
study  of  law.’  Ho  was  admitted  to  the  bar  iu  1851, 
and  appointed  commonwealth  s attorney  for  Drax- 
ton  county  in  the  same  year.  The  next  year  he  was 
elected  lo’the  same  office  for  Nicholas  county.  Soon 
finding  a better  field  for  success,  and  one  more  to 
his  liking,  in  the  development  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of’ this  section,  he  gave  up  the  practice  of 
the  law.  and  surveyed  and  secured  by  purchase,  or 
lease,  numerous  large  tracts  of  undeveloped  lands. 
In  1«s’r»4  lie  was  made  assistant  in  a branch  of  the 
Exchange  Bank  of  Virginia,  established  at  Weston, 
and  remained  with  the  bank  foi  three  years.  I** 
1858  he  resigned,  and  again  took  up  the  dcYeiojv 
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meat  of  the  lands  and  the  practice  of  law.  He  had 
just  undertaken  the  production  of  oil  from  cannel 
coal,  when  the  discovery  of  petroleum  at  Hunting 
Springs,  W.  Va.,  directed  him  to  that  new  enterprise 
as  a more  promlsiug  field.  He  purchased  one-half 
interest  in  the  tract  of  land  on  which  the  oil  hnd 
been  discovered,  and  the  venture  was  a great  suc- 
cess, and  led  to  the  general  development  of  the  min- 
eral and  natural  resources  of  the  state.  He  was  made 
president  of  the  First  National  Bunk  of  Parkersburg, 
when  it  was  established  in  18(12.  He  at  the  same 
time  became  interested  in  slack -watering  the  Little 
Kanawha  river  from  Parkersburg  to  the  oil  district 
at  Burning  Springs,  and  soon  thereafter  established 
a large  refining  plant  at  Parkersburg,  under  the 
name  of  the  Camden  Consolidated  Oil  Co.  This  was 
soon  after  consolidated  with  the  Standard  Oil  Co., 
and  Mr.  Camden  was  made  an  active  director  and 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  that  corpora- 
tion, resigning  upon  his  election  ns  a U-  8.  senator  in 
1881.  In  1882  lie  was  instrumental  in  organizing  the 
Ohio  River  Railroad  Co.,  building  a railroad  From 
Wheeling,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Ohio  river,  by 
way  of  Parkersburg  and  Point  Pleasant,  to  Hunting- 
ton,  a distance  of  250  miles.  loiter,  he  organized 
and  built  the  railroad  from  Fairmount  to  Clarksburg, 
aloni'  the  west  branch  of  the  Monongnhcln  river, 
opening  up  an  extensive  coal  field  which  marketed 
over  1,000,000  tons  of  coal  and  coke  annually.  He 
also  develojKid  large  lumlicr  interests,  by  extending 
the  road  from  Clarksburg  south  to  the  Elk  and  Gnu- 
Icy  rivore,  with  a branch  up  the  Ruckhannon  river, 
making  an  aggregate  of  225  miles  of  road,  and  own- 
ing 190,000  acres  of  timber  land.  Mr.  Camden  is 
president  of  the  Monongabela  River  and  the  West 
Virginia  aud  Pittsburgh  Railroads,  and  of  the  Gnu- 
ley  and  Pickens  Companies.  His  party  ^ave  him  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  governor  in  1868,  and 
again  in  1872.  In  18(58,  ’72,  and  '70  he  was  a dele- 
gate to  the  Democratic  national  conventions.  In 
1880  he  was  elected  U.  8.  senator,  taking  his  sent 
March  4,  1881,  and  serving  until  March  6.  1887.  In 
1893  he  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Senator  John  E.  Kcmm,  taking  his  seat 
Jan.  28,  1893.  His  term  of  service  expired  March 
8,  1895.  lie  was  married,  in  1858,  to  Anna,  daugh- 
ter of  Judge  George  W.  Thompson  of  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.  Their  sou,  Johnson  N.  Camden,  Jr.,  mar- 
ried Susan  Prestou  Hart  of  Kentucky,  and  resides 
at  Spring  Hill,  near  Versailles,  Ky.,and  their  daugh- 
ter, Anna,  married  Gen.  B.  D.  Spilinan  of  Parkers- 
burg. W.  Va. 

HAWTHORNE,  Frank  Warren,  Journalist, 
was  born  in  Bath,  Me.,  July  1,  1852,  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  that  city,  and  at  Bowdoin  College, 
being  graduated  in  1874.  Only  a few  weeks  after  his 
graduation,  a serious  accident  to  his  father  necessi- 
tated his  taking  charge  of  the  latter’s  business,  tem- 
porarily, and  for  the  succeeding  eleven  years  he  was 
associated  in  his  business.  In  the  meantime  his  nat- 
ural taste  for  literature,  and  trend  toward  a news- 
paper career,  led  him  to  make  occasional  contribu- 
tions to  magazines  and  the  press.  In  March,  1881, 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  the  settlement  of  the  town  of  Bath,  Me., 
Mr.  Hawthorne  read  an  original  poem,  which  was 
favorably  commented  upon.  He  is  an  earnest  Dem- 
ocrat, a political  faith  inherited  from  his  father  and 
his  grandfathers  on  both  sides.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  the  political  campaigns  of  1876  and  1880  in  Maine. 
Gov.  Plaisted,  soon  after  his  inauguration  in  1881, 
gave  Mr.  Hawthorne  an  appointment  on  his  military 
staff,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  a position 
which  he  held  until  the  inauguration  of  Gov.  Robie, 
in  1883.  Early  in  October,’  1**5,  Col.  Hawthorne 
was  induced  to  go  to  Florida,  and  three  months  later, 
associates!  with  John  P.  Varoum,  he  established  the 


“Morning  News,”  at  Jacksonville,  Later,  ho  be- 
came secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  News  Publish 
ing  Co.,  and  in  May,  1887,  when  the  Florida  Print- 
ing and  Publishing  Co.  was  organized,  with  a 
capital  of  $100,000,  and  purchased  both  the  “ Mom- 
iug  News  ” and  the  “Evening  Herald,”  Col.  Haw- 
thorne became  the  associate  editor  of  the  consolidated 
newspajHsr,  “ The  News-Herald.”  On  May  1, 1888, 
the  Florida  Publishing  Co.,  a reorganization  of  the 
Florida  Printing  aud  Publishing  Co.,  purchased  the 
“Florida  Times- Union,”  and 
stopped  the  publication  of  the 
“News-Herald.”  Mr.  Ilnw- 
thorne  continued  as  associate 
editor  of  the  " Times- Union,” 
and  was  in  this  position  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  famous  yellow 
fever  epidemic  of  1888.  He 
remained  at  his  post  through- 
out the  memorable  siege  of  five 
months,  almost  miraculously 
escaping  the  fever,  although 
every  other  member  of  the  edi- 
torial and  business  .staff  was 
stricken  with  the  disease,  the 
editor  and  the  city  editor  falling 
victims  to  it.  ( )ut  of  the  sixty- 
five  employees  of  the  establish- 
ment, over  thirty  of  those  who 
remained  in  the  city  had  the  fe- 
ver, and  five  died.  Upon  the  death  of  Editor  Mar- 
tin, early  in  October,  1888.  Mr.  Hawthorne  came 
into  editorial  charge  of  the  paper,  with  astatf  broken 
in  numbers  and  iu  health,  aud  in  addition  to  con- 
ducting the  policy  of  the  paper,  he  performed  the 
Florida  news  service  of  the  Associated  Press.  In 
March,  1890,  lie  became  managing  editor  of  the 
“Times  Union,”  and  continued  in  editorial  charge 
of  It  until  Dec.  1,  1898,  when  he  resigned,  to  engage 
in  general  newspaper  and  magazine  work,  still  re- 
taining his  residence  iu  Jacksonville. 


MOON,  George  Temple,  merchant,  was  bom 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  July  6,  1857,  son  of  John  R. 
ami  Kate  E.  Moon.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  bis  native  city,  and  at  the  Brooklyn  Poly- 
technic Institute.  He  ’engaged  with  A.  T.  Stewart 
& Co.,  iu  1877,  as  a clerk.  In 
1*80  he  left  the  dry-goods  busi- 
ness to  accept  a position  with 
his  grandfather,  then  engaged 
as  a wholesale  commission  mer- 
chant and  sliip[)cr  of  fresh  fish, 
in  Fulton  market.  In  1885  he 
succeeded  to  his  grandfather’s 
interest  in  the  business,  and  in 
1888,  upon  the  death  of  Mr. 

Lanphear,  lie  became,  by  pur- 
chase, the  successor  to  the  linn 
of  Moon  «fc  Lanphear.  He  was 
married,  in  1878,  to  Sara  L. 

Conely.  He  was  for  a time 
trustee  aud  Sunday-school  sup- 
erintendent of  the'  South  Bap- 
tist Church.  By  reasou  of  re-  O A . 

moval  of  residence,  he  afterwards  '*  t 

joined  theCentml  Congregational 
Church.  Mr.  Moon  Is  a uirector  in  the  Fulton  Mar- 
ket Fish-Monger's  Association,  and  in  the  Centennial 
Transportation  Co.  He  is  a member  of  the  Hanover 
Club,  of  which  be  was  an  incorporator,  and  for  three 
years  a director.  He  is  a member  of  the  Royal  Ar- 
canum. ami  was  for  five  years  an  official  in  the 
grand  council.  He  is  also  a member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  of  Honor,  an  associate  member  of  Grant 
Post,  G.A.R.,  and  a member  of  the  Stuyvesaut 
Heights  Republican  Club,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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SEW  ALL,  Joseph  Addison,  first  president  of 
the  University  of  Colorado  (1877-88),  was  born  in 
Scarborough,  Me.,  in  1830.  His  early  education  was 
received  at  home,  and  lie  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1852,  receiving  the  degree  of  M.D.  The  first  year 
after  graduation  was  spent  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession in  Bangor,  Me.  On  account  of  ill  health  he 
went  to  Illinois,  where  he  was  for  a time,  the  princi- 
pal of  the  high  school  in  Princeton,  and  afterwards 
he  practiced  medicine  in  La  Salle  county.  He  then 
went  back  to  Harvard,  and  completed  the  scientific 
course,  and  received  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  Iu  the 
fall  of  1800  he  was  appointed  professor  of  natural 
science  iu  the  State  Normal  University  of  Illinois. 
Iu  1877  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D. 
from  Knox  College,  Galesburg,  III.,  and  in  the  same 
year  went  to  Colorado  as  president  of  the  Colorado 
State  University  at  Boulder.  Dr.  Sewall  served  in 
this  capacity  for  ten  years.  In  1888  he  resigned,  and 
accepted  the  chair  of  natural  science  in  Denver  Uni- 
versity. This  position  he  resigned  in  1892,  retaining 
his  professorship  in  the  medical  school.  Dr.  Sewall 
has  siuce  had  the  charge  of  the  U.  S.  Experimental 
Grass  and  Forage  Statiou  iu  Garden  City,  Kan. 


HALE,  Horace  Morrison,  second  president  of 
the  University  of  Colorado  (1887-92),  was  horn  at 
Hollis,  Hillsboro’  co.,  N.  H.,  March  0,  1833,  the 
fourth  son  of  John  and  Jane  (Morrison)  Hale.  His 
paternal  and  maternal  ancestors  were  early  settlers 
of  New  England.  His  grandfather.  David  Hale, 
was  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen,  a soldier  iu  the  rev- 
olutionary war.  and  his  great-grandfather.  Col.  John 
Hale,  was  on  Col.  Prescott's  staff  at  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill.  His  mother  was  a lineal  descendant  of 
John  Morrison,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. In  1837,  his  father,  who  was  a mechanic  and 
inventor  of  note,  removed  from  Hollis  to  Home, 
N.  Y.,  and  in  1840,  toNorth  Bloomfield,  N.  Y.,  where 
the  family  remained  until  the  father's  death  in 
1852.  In  the  spring  of  1833  Horace  entered  Gen- 
esee Wesleyan  Seminary  at  Lima,  N.  Y.,  and  the 
following  year  was  admitted  to  Gen- 
esee College,  where  lie  remained 
through  the  junior  year,  teaching  iu 
the  winters  and  working  iu  the  fields 
and  shops  in  the  summer  vacations. 
At  the  close  of  the  junior  year  he  took 
a letter  of  honorable  dismissal,  and  en- 
tered the  senior  class  of  Union  Col- 
lege, Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  1850.  Literally 
penniless,  iu  1852,  young  Hale  worked 
liis  way  through  college  without  re- 
ceiving the  slightest  pecuniary  as- 
sistance. Good  health,  business  tact, 
and  pluck  carried  bim  through,  ami 
he  at  once  accepted  a position  to 
teach  in  the  Union  School  at  West 
Bloomfield.  N.  Y.  In  the  fall  of 
1857  he  went  to  Nashville,  Tenn., 


to  teach  in  the  public  schools,  and 
gned  to  a principalship, 
and  ultimately  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Howard 


after  one  term  he  was  assign! 


School  of  750  pupils.  On  Aug.  4,1859,  he  married  Mar- 
tha Eliza,  daughter  of  Leonard  ami  Hannah  (Reed) 
Huntington,  and  they  have  one  son,  Irving,  who 
was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1884,  with  the  highest 
record  ever  made  in  that  institution.  In  the  fall  of 
18(51  the  family  removed  to  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  Mr. 
Hale  entered  the  law  ollicc  of  C.  I.  Walker  as  a stu- 
dent, where  lie  remuined  until  his  admission  to  the 
bar  in  18(5!}.  His  health  failing  from  over  work,  he 
went  to  Colorado,  crossing  the  plains  with  n horse 
and  buggy  in  company  with  his  brother,  and  devo- 
ted four  years  to  outdoor  labor.  In  1805  lie  returned 
to  New  York  for  his  family,  crossing  the  plains  both 


ways  with  a mule  team.  The  western  trip  consumed 
forty  days  from  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  owing  to  the  hos- 
tility of  Indians.  In  1808  he  accepted  the  principal 
ship  of  the  Central  City,  Col.,  public  schools,  which 
he  retained  until  1873,  having  iu  the  meantime  been 
elected  sui>eriutendent  of  schools  of  Gi’pin  county. 
Iu  1873  Gov.  Elbert  appointed  him  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  of  Colorado,  to  fill  a vacancy,  and  re- 
appointed him  for  two  years  in  1874.  He  was  contin- 
ued in  this  office  by  Gov.  Routt,  until  the  admission 
of  Colorado  as  a state  in  1876.  While  superintend- 
ent for  the  territory,  he  framed  and  got  through  the 
legislature  a revised  school  law,  which  has  proved 
to  be  well  adapted  to  the  peculiar  wants  of  the 
state.  In  1877  he  was  recalled  to  the  manage- 
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ment  of  the  Central  City  schools,  which  position  lie 
held  until  July,  1887.  After  an  aggregate  service 
of  fifteen  years,  he  resigned,  to  accept  the  presidency 
of  the  University  of  Colorado,  tendered  him  by  its 
board  of  regents.  This  honorable  position  was  not 
only  wholly  unsought,  hut  was  at  first  declined,  and 
finally  accepted,  after  earnest  solicitations  by  his 
friends  and  the  friends  of  the  university.  The  affairs 
of  the  university  were  most  carefully  and  ably  man- 
aged during  his  administration,  which  lasted  for 
nearly  five  years,  when  lie  resigned  to  retire  from 
active  business.  The  Hale  Scientific  Building  was 
named  in  his  honor.  In  1889  Iowa  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity conferred  ui>oii  him  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
At  the  state  election  of  1878  he  was  elected  by  the 
Republican  party,  a regent  of  the  state  university 
for  six  years.  In  1882,  while  superintendent  of  the 
Central  City  schools,  lie  was  chosen  mayor  of  the 
city,  and  was  re-elected  iu  1888.  Not  one  of  the 
public  offices  ever  held  by  Mr.  Hale  was  sought  by 
liiiii,  yet,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  he  was  state  re- 
gent, county  superintendent  of  schools,  city  mayor 
and  principal  of  the  city  schools.  Few  schoolmasters 
can  show  a record  superior  to  his,  nearly  forty  years 
of  continuous  school  work,  a ouartcr  of  a century  of 
which  lias  been  in  but  three  different  schools,  ne 
was  never  asked  to  resign,  nor  was  it  ever  intimated 
to  him  that  his  resignation  would  be  acceptable. 
Dr.  Hale  is  president  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  of  Denver,  Col. 


BAKER,  James  Hutchins,  third  president  of 

the  University  of  Colorado  (1892-  ),  was  bom  at 
Harmony,  Me.,  Oct.  18,  1848.  His  early  education 
wns  obtained  in  the  district  school  and  the  academy 
of  his  neighborhood,  and  he  prepared  for  college  in 
Nichols’  Latin  School,  Lewiston.  In  1870  he  re- 
moved to  Lewiston,  having  entered  Bates  College  in 
that  city  the  year  before.  He  was  graduated  in 
1878.  After  graduation  lie  engaged  in  teaching,  and 
wns  for  a time  the  principal  of  the  Yarmouth  High 
School.  He  left  this  position  in  1875,  and  went  to 
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Colorado  to  take  charge  of  the  Denver  High 
School.  His  influence  there  was  felt  from  the  first. 
He  kept  abreast  of  the  most  advanced  methods  of 
the  times,  and  was  quick  to  adopt  their  most  desir- 
able features,  and  apply  them,  with  whatever  modi- 
fications seemed  Accessary  in  his  own  field  of  work. 

During  his  administration  of 
seventeen  years  the  atteudaucc 
increased  from  fifty  to  700,  and 
a high  school  building  was  con- 
st ructed  second  to  none  in  the 
United  States.  In  1882  Mr. 
Baker  was  offered  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Colorado  State  Ag- 
ricultural College,  but  decided 
to  remain  in  the  high  school.  In 
1888  he  wus  alumni  orator  at 
liisaimu  mater.  He  has  Itecn 
an  active  member  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association,  and  was 
president  of  the  association  in 
1880.  In  1886  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  national  council 
of  education.  In  1890  he  was 
made  chairman  of  the  national 
committee  on  the  relation 
of  high  schools  to  colleges.  In  1891  his  leadership 
was  acknowledged  by  his  election  to  the  presidency 
of  the  national  council  of  education,  the  highest  ed- 
ucational council  known  to  this  country.  In  Janu- 
ary. 1892.  Mr.  Baker  was  called  to  the  presidency  of 
the  University  of  Colorado,  where  lie  also  occupies 
the  chair  of  Ethics.  He  received,  the  same  year,  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  from  his  almainntcr.  The  univer- 
sity, under  his  direction,  has  undergone  a wonderful 
change  for  the  better,  the  attendance  having  trebled 
during  the  first  three  years  of  his  ad  mi  lustration. 
Pres.  Baker  was  Ja  member  of  the  committee  of  tcu 
which  made  the  famous  report  on  secondary  educa- 
tion in  the  United  Slates,  and  was  the  one  who 
originated  the  scheme  of  such  an  investigation.  Hu 
is  author  of  an  elementary  psychology,  publishes! 


in  1890,  besides  various  valuable  papers  aud  ad- 
dresses. His  “ Elementary  Psychon  " 
sively  used  as  a text-book  in  high  schools,  academ- 


ies and  normal  schools.  In  addition  to  bis  regular 
work,  which  has  always  been  of  such  a nature  as  to 
consume  much  time,  lie  has  boon  a constant  student 
in  his  own  special  lines  of  psychology  and  ethics,  be- 

kiudred  subjects. 


sides  branching  upon  many 


HUBBARD,  John  Barrett, 

soldier,  was  born  at  Hallowoll, 
Me.,  Feb.  4,  1887,  the  eldest  son 
of  John  Hubbard.  He  was  pre- 
pared for  college  at  the  academy 
of  his  native  town,  and  in  1853  en- 
tered Bowdoln College,  at  which, 
in  1857,  lie  was  graduated  with 
high  honors.  He  subsequently 
studied  Jaw  with  Edward  Fox, 
who  was  afterwards  judge  of  the 
U.  8.  district  court  at  Portland, 
Me.  In  October,  1861,  Mr.  Hub- 
bard was  appointed  first  lieuten- 
ant of  the  1st  Maine  battery  of 
mounted  artillery,  and  Dec.  18th, 
of  the  same  year,  was  mustered 
into  the  U.  S.  service,  and  ordered 
to  the  department  of  the  Gulf  with 
the  first  expedition  sent  for  the 
capture  and  occupation  of  New  Orleans.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1862,  Lieut.  Hubbard  was  selected  ns  adjutant- 
general  of  Gen.  Godfrey  Weitzcl’scommand,  and  was 
coin  missioned  by  the  war  department  captain  and 
assistant  adjutant-general,  with  rank  from  Oct.  27, 
1862.  He  served  with  ability  and  credit  in  the  de- 


partment of  the  Gulf,  and  participated  in  the  La- 
fourche campaign,  the  first  Teche  campaign,  and 
the  siege  of  Port  Hudson,  where  he  was  killed  in 
battle  in  the  first  assault  of  that  place,  May  27,  1868. 

CORNWELL,  William  Caryl,  banker,  was 
born  in  Lyons,  N.  Y„  Aug.  19,  1851.  son  of 
Francis  E.  Cornwell,  a prominent  lawyer  of  Buf- 
falo. On  his  mother’s  side  he  is  descended  from 
the  Liviugstons.  of  Livingston,  N.  Y.  His  edu- 
cation was  obtaiued  at  the  public  schools  of  Buf- 
falo, and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered  the 
banking  house  of  H.  N.  Smith  as  a derk.  Upon  t he 
organization  of  the  Bank  of  Buffalo,  in  18*8,  Mr. 
Cornwell  was  made  bookkeeper  and  correspondent, 
and  was  cashier  from  1877  until  1892,  when  he  with- 
drew from  active  connection  with  the  bank,  but  re- 
taiued  his  directorship.  He  then  organized  the  City 
Bank,  and  was  made  president  of  the  institution. 
The  City  Bank  opened  for  business  in  1898,  anti  in 
that  perilous  year  steadily  grew  through  the  panic 
period,  accumulating  over  #1,000,000  in  deposits  by 
fall.  The  petition  blank  for  the  repeal  of  the  pur- 
chase clause  of  the  Sherman  act.  known  as  the 
“ Buffalo  petition,”  was  originated  by  Mr.  Cornwell, 
and  had  great  weight  in  deciding  final  action.  It 
was  sent  to  thousands  of  banks  in  the  United  States, 
the  signatures  of  their  customers  obtained,  and  for- 
warded to  Washington.  Mr.  Cornwell  has  con- 
tributed several  important 
palters  to  the  literature  of 
banking.  His  pamphlet 
on  ‘‘Free  Coinage”  had  a 
wide  circulation,  and  his 
papers  on  “ Currency  Re- 
form and  Bank  Circula- 
tion, "and  the ‘‘Gold  Stand- 
ard," rank  with  the  best 
economic  productions  in 
America.  Ilis  “Currency 
and  Banking  Law  of 
Canada  ” is  of  especial  in- 
terest, in  view  of  the  neces 
sity  of  changes  in  our  own 
banking  law,  Mr.  Corn- 
well’s address  before  the 
American  Bankers’  Associ- 
ation in  New  Orleans  in 
1891,  on  “Canadian  Bank 
Currency,”  became  the  student’s  reference  on  the 
subject,  both  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  In 
1894  he  was  invited,  with  other  prominent  bankers 
aud  financiers,  to  appear  before  the  committee  of  the 
house  on  hanking  and  currency,  {tending  action  upon 
the  Carlisle  bill,  and  his  testimony  received  wide 
publicity  through  the  press,  and  lie  was  complimented 
for  its  high  character  by  members  of  the  committee. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  York  Suite 
Bankers’  Association  in  1894,  and  was  elected  its  first 
president.  The  constitution  of  this  association  limits 
the  term  of  office  to  one  year,  but  during  his  incum- 
bency the  membership  increased  from  112  to  400, 
making  tills  the  largest  of  all  state  associations,  and 
on  retiring  was  made  honorary  member  of  the  council 
of  administration.  Mr.  Cornwell  was  for  several 
years  vice-president  of  the  Bank  of  Niagara,  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  chairman  of  the  Buffalo  clearing- 
house committee  for  the  first  three  years  of  the  ex- 
istence of  that  organization.  In  1891  he  was  elected 
vice-president  for  the  state  of  New  York  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bankers’  Association,  and  in  1894  member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  that  association  for  three 
years.  Mr.  Cornwell  is  a student  of  art  and  art 
literature,  and  uses  both  brush  aud  jten  with  facility. 
He  studied  art  at  the  Juliett  School,  Paris,  aud  was 
a pupil  of  Letch  vie  and  Boulanger.  Mr.  Cornwell  was 
married,  in  1873.  to  Marian  W.,  daughter  of  Dr.  H.  N. 
Loomis,  a noted  physician  of  Buffalo. 
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ROOT,  John  Gilbert,  financier,  was  born  in 
Westfield,  Mass.,  Apr.  20,  1835.  He  was  the  son  of 
Silas  Root,  a solid  and  influential  farmer,  and  one 
active  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  community. 
His  early  education  was  obtained  in  his  native  town, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty  he  removed  to  Hartford, 
Conn.,  and  became  connected  with  the  Bank  of 
Hartford  County  (now  the 
American  National  Bank), 
and  served  them  faithfully 
for  fourteen  years,  when  he 
became  treasurer  of  the  Hart- 
ford Trust  Co.  In  January, 
1871,  he  was  elected  cashier 
of  the  American  National 
Bunk.  lie  held  that  position 
acceptably  until  1888,  when 
hewaschoseunresideutof  the 
Farmers’ and  Mechanics’Na- 
tional  Bank. audstill  serves  in 
that  position.  This  is  one  of 
the  old  banksof  Hartford  (or- 
ganized in  1834), and, aided  by 
careful  management  and  con- 
servative methods,  is  one  of 
the  leading,  sound  financial 
institutions  in  the  city.  Mr. 
Root  has  held,  and  still  holds,  many  positions  of  trust. 
He  isa  trustee  of  the  Mechanics’Savings  Bank,  director 
of  the  Orient  Insurance  Co.,  and  director,  secretary, 
and  treasurer  of  the  Spring  Grove  Cemetery  Associa- 
tion. and  is  officially  connected  with  other  enterprises, 
lie  was  captain  of  the  22d  regiment  Connecticut 
volunteers,  and  saw  active  service,  lie  is  past  com- 
mander of  Robert  O.  Tyler  post,  G.  A.  U.,  Gov- 
ernor’s Pool  Guards,  and  president  of  the  Veteran 
Association.  He  is  a leading  Mason,  has  takeu  the 
thirty-second  degree,  is  past  grand  commander  of 
Washington  commandery,  Knights-Ternplars,  past 
master  of  Hart  ford  bxlge,  and  for  many  years  hsut 
been  grand  treasurer  of  the  Connecticut  grand  lodge 
aud  of  the  grand  chapter.  In  1888  he  was  elected 
mayor  of  Hartford,  and  proved  an  able  and  con- 
scientious chief  magistrate,  and  his  administration 
was  one  that  reflected  credit  on  the  city,  being  con- 
ducted on  strictly  business  methods. 

LAMBERT,  Asher,  mechanical  engineer,  was 
born  near  Lnmbertville.  N.  J.,  July  4,  18(14.  son  of 
John  Lambert,  a prosperous  farmer,  living  on  a part 
of  the  old  Lambert  estate, 
whose  wife  was  a daughter  of 
Tvlen  B.  Hunt,  of  Stockton, 
N.  J.  His  ancestor,  a descend- 
ant of  John  Lambert,  of  Eng- 
lish parliamentary  fame  in 
the  time  of  Cromwell,  settled 
in  Connecticut  in  1715.  and 
with  his  four  sons  removed  to 
New  Jersey  in  174(1,  settling 
two  miles  north  of  Coryell's 
Kerry,  now  the  city  of  Lain- 
beriville.  His  great-grand- 
father, John  Lambert,  was 
acting  governor  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Asher  Lambert  received 
a public  school  education,  and 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  left  his 
homewith  little  capital  besides 
his  mechanical  ability,  and  a 
confidence  and  full  reliance  in 
his  own  powers.  He  apprenticed  himself  to  Joseph 
S.  Mainly  of  Newark  for  three  years,  after  which 
hedid  contract  work  for  three  years  more,  when 
he  was  made  superintendent  of  Mr.  Mundy’s  shops. 
Desiring  a greater  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Mr.  Lambert  joined  the  slock  company  of  Crook 


Bros,  of  Newark,  hoisting  engine  manufacturers, 
as  superintendent.  On  the  death  of  the  president 
and  treasurer,  William  A.  Crook,  Mr.  Lambert 
bought  his  stock  and  became  vice-president  aud 
treasurer,  a positiou  he  now  (1890)  holds,  together 
with  that  of  managing  engineer.  Though  only 
thirty  years  of  age,  Mr.  Lambert,  already  occupies  a 
prominent  place  among  mechanical  engineers  and 
manufacturers.  He  has  made  numerous  inventions, 
and  instituted  many  labor-saving  devices  of  great 
practical  value,  especially  in  bridge  building.  A 
marked  talent  for  mechanics  and  a scientific  knowl- 
edge of  everything  to  do  with  machinery,  great 
executive  ability,  and  business  capabilities." bid  fair 
to  place  him  in  the  frout  ranks  of  those  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  his  line  of  work.  Mr. 
Lambert  was  married  in  1889  to  Mary  Van  Dolah, 
the  daughter  of  George  Prall  Wilson  of  Lambertviile. 

WOLCOTT,  Henry  Roger,  financier,  was  boro 
at  Long  Meadow,  Mass.,  March  15,  1846,  sou  of  Rev. 
Samuel  Wolcott,  a Congregational  minister,  and 
brother  of  Edward  Oliver  Wolcott,  U.  S.  senator 
from  Colorado.  His  school  education  was  acquired 
at  the  schools  of  Providence,  R.  L,  Chicago,  111., 
and  Cleveland,  0.,  in  which  cities  his  father  was 
located  as  pastor.  He  served  in  different  [Hwitious 
in  banks  In  Cleveland  for  four  years,  except  a short 
time  in  1864.  When  eighteen  years 
old  he  eulistod  in  a Cleveland  regi- 
ment for  100  days’  service,  and 
was  sent  to  the  defense  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  He  was  transferred,  by 
in's  own  request,  to  the  140th  Ohio 
regiment,  and  served  until  the  regi- 
ment was  mustered  out,  in  the  fall 
of  1864.  He  then  engaged  in  business 
in  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  in  Chicago, 
and  in  1869  removed  to  Colorado, 
locating  at  Black  Hawk,  where  he 
engaged  in  mining,  and  in  1870  be- 
came associated  with  the  Boston  and 
Colorado  smelting  works.  He  con- 
tinued his  connection  with  the  com- 
pany for  seventeen  years,  and  during 
the  last  several  years  was  general 
manager.  In  1878  lie  was  elected 
stale  senator  from  Gilpin  county,  aud 
was  an  active  member  of  the  state  legislative  session^ 
of  1879  and  1881.  In  the  last  session  he  was  presi- 
dent pro  iem.  of  the  senate,  and,  by  reason  of  the 
dentil  of  Lieut.-Gov.  Robinson  during  the  absence 
of  Gov.  Pitkin  from  the  state,  was  acting  governor. 
In  1888  he  was  chairman  of  the  state  delegation  of 
tiie  National  Republican  convention  at  Chicago.  Mr. 
Wolcott  has  been  a director  of  the  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Co. , of  New  York  since  1880.  He  was  one 
of  the  charter  members  of  the  Denver  Club,  and  lias 
served  as  its  president  most  of  the  time  since  its  or- 
ganization. He  is  president  of  the  Denver,  Utah 
ami  Pacific  Railroad,  and  was  for  ten  years  vice- 
president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Denver.  He 
donated  to  Colorado  College.  Colorado  Springs,  a 
large  sum  of  money,  and  built  the  Wolcott  observa- 
tory for  the  use  of  the  college.  He  has  large  pri- 
vate interests  in  lands,  mines,  and  smelting  works 
in  Colorado  and  Montana.  Mr.  Wolcott  has,  for 
many  years,  persistently  refused  to  accept  any  pub- 
lic office. 

MEAD,  Warren  Hewitt,  lawyer,  was  born  in 
Genoa.  Cayuga  co..  N.  Y.,  Nov.  25.  1886,  son  of 
Lockwood  and  Susan  (Miller)  Mead,  and  grandson  of 
Hewitt  Mead,  who  settled  in  Cayuga  county,  shortly 
after  the  American  revolution,  having  removed 
front  Fairfield  county.  Conn.;  was  n soldier  in  the 
war  of  1812.  and  died  in  the  service  at  Sackett’s 
Harbor.  N.  Y.  The  progenitor  of  this  branch  of 
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the  Mead  familv  in  America,  was  William  Mead, 
who  came  from  England  about  1665,  and  settled  in 
Connecticut,  where  the  village  of  Greenwich  was 
afterwards  built.  Solomon  Mead,  a graduate  of  Yule 
College  in  the  class  of  1788,  and  a celebrated  Pres- 
byterian theologian,  and  John  Mead,  a brigadier- 
general  of  the  Continental  army,  conspicuous  in  the 
battles  around  New  York,  were  of  this  branch.  His 
mother  was  a daughter  of  Peter  Miller,  a sturdy 
Pennsylvanian  of  German  stock.  The  son  received 
a liberal  education  in  the  public  school,  and  at 
Oazenovia  Academy,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
1857.  He  then  engaged  in  teaching  a school  in 
Brudfordsville,  Ky.,  under  charge  of  the  Christian 
or  Cumpbellite  denomination.  The  school  was  broken 
up  by  the  advent  of  the  civil  war  in  1862,  and  he  as- 
sisted in  recruiting  the  6th  Kentucky  cavalry  for  the 
Federal  army.  He  served  iu  the  organization  ns 
first  lieutenant,  and  participated  in  the  various  cam- 
paigns against  the  Confederates  in  1862-66.  He  was 
with  Rosccmus  at  the  battle  of  Franklin,  Tenn., 
where  he  captured  two  Confederate  spies,  who  were 
subsequently  shot.  At  the  battle  of  Cliickamauga, 
lie  was  captured  near  Crawfish  Spring,  and  was  held 
a prisoner  of  war  for  eighteen  months,  being  incar- 
cerated at  Macon,  Ga  , Columbia,  S,  C.,and  in  Libby 
prison,  Richmond.  He  was  placed  underfire  of  the 
guns  of  Gen.  Gilmore  during  the  bombardment  of 
Charleston,  S.  C.,and  suffered 
a severe  attack  of  yellow  fever, 
and  afterwards  was  taken  to 
Columbia,  S.  C.  On  the  ap. 
proach  of  Sherman's  army  to 
that  city,  iu  February,  1865,  be. 
with  other  prisoners*  while  Ik*- 
ing transported  northward,  cut 
their  way  out  of  a freight  car 
with  [>cn  knives,  anti  made 
their  escape  near  W inshore’. 
He  was  recaptured,  befriended 
bv  a Confederate  ollleer  from 
Kentucky,  and  again  effected 
bis  escape  into  the  lines  of 
Sherman's  army  in  North  Caro- 
lina. On  May  15,  1865,  he 
4 6 rej<’‘,K'4  bis  regiment  at  Nash- 

vG,  rUe.a.<Xs  v»*,t:*  Teun.,  and  was  mus- 
tered out  of  the  service,  July 
14th,  following.  He  then  com- 
pleted a course  of  legal  study,  carried  on  during  his 
imprisonment,  and  in  December.  1865,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  at  Louisville,  Ky.  On  March  7,  1K6B,  he 
was  married  to  Frances  A.,  daughter  of  Henry  C. 
Hughes  of  Gcddcs,  N.  Y.,  and  removed  to  North- 
field,  Minn.,  where  he  practiced  his  profession  for 
three  years,  and  then  opened  a law  office  iu  Si.  Paul, 
where  he  has  since  followed  his  profession.  Mr. 
Mead  is  counsel  for  some  of  the  largest  corporations 
of  the  city.  In  1877  lie  was  elected  n member  of  the 
state  legislature,  and  re-elected  in  1878  for  two  years. 
He  is  Republican  in  politics,  a Presbyterian  in  relig- 
ious creed,  and  a total  abstainer,  and  an  earnest  ad- 
vocate of  temperance  reform.  He  lias  traveled  ex- 
tensively in  the  Old  World,  and  in  all  parts  of  his 
own  country. 

GRIGGS,  George  King,  railroad  manager,  was 
born  in  Henry  county,  Va. , Sept  12,  1889. "of  Eng- 
lish ancestry.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  years  be  licgnn 
as  clerk  and  salesman  in  a country  store,  and  became 
a cadet  in  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  in  1857  -58. 
He  removed  to  Cascade,  Pittsylvania  county,  Va..  in 
I860,  and  entered  mercantile  business,  and  was  mar- 
ried to  Sallie  B.  Boyd.  Apr.  21,  1861.  In  June,  1861. 
he  went  to  Richmond.  Va.,  enlisted  ns  captain  of  a 
volunteer  company  in  the  service  of  the  Confederate 
states,  and  participated  in  most  of  the  battles  of  the 
civil  war  fought  by  the  army  of  northern  Virginia. 


He  was  wounded  many  times,  severely  in  the  charge 
with  Pickett's  division  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  and 
Dtvwry  Bluff,  Va.  He  was  commissioned  as  captain, 
major,  lieutenant-colonel  and  colonel  in  the  38th  regi- 
ment of  infantry,  Virginia  volunteers,  nnd  surren- 
dered  at  Apjmmattox  Court  House,  in  charge  of  the 
brigade.  On  returning  home  at  tbeclosc  of  the  war, 
lie  found  employment,  first  as 
a school  teacher,  then  as  a mer- 
chant, aud  in  1877  went  to  Dan- 
ville, Va.,  as  secretary  and  Irens 
urer  of  the  Grange  warehouse 
for  the  sale  of  leaf  tobacco. 

In  1881  lie  was  appointed  sec- 
retary and  treasurer  of  the  Dan- 
ville aud  New  River  Railroad, 
then  being  constructed.  The 
duties  of  assistant  superintend- 
eat  were  soon  added.  In  1886 
lie  was  made  sii|ieriiitendent,  sec- 
rotary,  and  treasurer.  Iu  1891 
the  road  was  sold,  and  the  nanm 
changed  to  the  Danville  and 
Western,  and  Col.  Griggs  aj  - 
pointed  general  superintendent, 
treasurer,  paymaster,  purchas- 
ing agent,  and  to  other  offi- 
cial duties,  which  lie  has  continued  to  fill  until  the 
present  date.  By  his  first  marriage  lie  had  seven  chil- 
dren. five  bovs  and  two  girls,  all  living  and  profitably 
employed.  Ho  was  married  a second  time  on  Sept. 
11,  1894^  to  Mrs.  Alice  W.  Burch,  who  was  Miss 
Boatwright.  He  has  been  an  official  member  of  the 
Baptist  church  since  1860,  a member  of  the  Masonic 
order,  being  a pust  master ; a trnst  high  priest  of 
Euclid  Chapter,  and  past  eminent  commander  of 
Dove  commandery,  Knights* Templars.  Col.  Griggs 
is  a man  of  great  executive  force  and  rare  judgment, 
and  to  his  abilities  is  largely  due  the  success  of  the 
railroad  under  his  management. 

SWAIN,  Joseph,  educator,  was  horn  at  Pen- 
dleton, Ind.,  June  16.  1857.  His  training  for  col- 
lege was  obtained  in  the  academy  of  his  native  town. 
He  was  graduated  at  Indiana  University,  in  1883, 
and  immediately  elected  assistant  in  mathematics  in 
his  alma  mater.  During  his  college  life  lie  won  the 
jKTsotml  friendship  of  David  Starr  Jordan.  The 
names  of  Jordan  and  Swain  are  associated  in  t lie 
publication  <»f  numerous  scientific  paiiers  printed  by 
the  National  Museum.  In  1885 
he  was  elected  associate  profes- 
sor of  mathematics,  with  a year's 
leave  of  absence.  The  year  was 
spent  in  study  in  Edinburgh 
University,  Scotland,  where  he 
obtained  entrance  to  the  Koval 
Observatory.  His  association 
with  Pinz/.i  Smyth  is  de- 
scribed in  a paper  entitled:  " An 
experience  with  the  Astronomer 
Iioyal  of  Scotland.”  From  1888 
to  is»l  he  was  professor  of  ma- 
thematics in  Indiana  University, 
and  in  1891  Dr.  Jordan  called 
him  to  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  mathematics  in  Ice- 
land Stanford  University.  Two 
years  later  Dr.  Swain  was  jier- 
suaded  to  accept  the  presidency 
of  Indiana  University.  Sineo  then,  his  efficiency, 
adaptability,  liberal  ideas,  broad  sympathies,  and 
general  knowledge,  have  brought  to  the  institution 
the  greatest  success  of  its  history.  The  enrollment 
of  772  students,  and  the  marked  advance  in  the 
educational  standards  during  this  time,  indicate  the 
character  and  methods  of  Pres.  Swain. 
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HOMANS,  Sheppard,  actuaiv,  was  bora  in 
Baltimore,  Md.,  Apr.  12,  1881,  the  son  of  I.  Smith 
Homans,  founder  and  editor  of  the  “ Bankers'  Mag- 
azine." He  was  educated  at  St.  Mary’s  College,  and 
at  Harvard  University.  At  the  university  lie  gave 
special  attention  to  the  study  of  astronomy  and 
mathematics,  and  while  still  a studeut,  was  given 
charge,  by  the  U.  8.  government,  of  au  astronomi- 
cal expedition  to  England,  with  the  object  of  deter- 
mining the  exact  difference  of  the  longitude  between 
Liverpool,  Eng.,  and  Boston, 
Mass.  He  made  two  visits  to 
Europe  for  that  purpose,  and 
the  efficiency  and  thoroughness 
with  which  he  did  the  work, 
led  to  his  appointment  as  au 
officer  of  the  coast  survey. 
After  this  he  served  as  an  as- 
tronomer on  several  govern- 
ment exploring  expeditions 
across  the  continent,  und  in 
1835  he  was  tendered  the  re- 
sponsible position  of  actuary  of 
the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co., 
of  New  York,  which  be  ac- 
cepted. At  that  time  Ameri- 
can life  companies  depended 
wholly  upon  foreign  life  tables, 
but  Mr.  Homansat  oncedevoted 
himself  to  an  investigation  of 
the  laws  of  American  life  by 
making  a careful  analysis  of  the  mortuaiy  experi- 
ence or  the  great  company  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected. The  result  was  the  construction  and  pub- 
lication, in  18.19,  of  the  “ American  Experience 
Table,"  which  has  been  adopted  as  the  Standard  for 
valuation  by  many  of  the  states,  and  by  every  Amer- 
ican life  company.  About  this  time  Mr.  Homans 
und  his  assistant,  Mr.  D.  P.  Faekler,  devised  and 
applied  to  the  distribution  of  the  surplus  of  the  Mu- 
tual Life  Insurance  Co.  the  famous  “contribution 
plan,  ” by  which  each  insured  person  shares  in  the 
surplus  in  proportion  to  his  contributions  thereto. 
This  plan  was  received  with  universal  favor,  and 
gave  him  a high  reputation  in  both  this  country  and 
Europe.  In  1891  Mr.  Homans  was  sent  to  Euro  lie 
by  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  to  study  the  work- 
ings of  the  British  life  offices,  and  again  in  1869  as 
the  representative  of  that  company  and  of  Amcricau 
life  insurance  at  large,  for  the  especial  purpose  of 
bein'*  present  at  the  statistical  congress  assembled  at 
the  Hague.  The  reception  then  extended  to  him 
gave  full  assurance  of  the  appreciation  in  which  his 
labors  in  the  cause  of  life  insurance  were  held  in 
Europe.  The  interchange  of  his  ideas  with  those  of 
leading  European  actuaries  was  another  step  toward 
breaking  down  that  barrier  of  self-sufficiency  which 
leads  every  nation  to  regard  its  own  policy  as  the 
best,  and  also  another  step  in  0|>cning  up  the  way  for 
life  insurance  on  either  side  of  the  ocean  to  measure 


its  defects,  and  profit  by  the  experience  gained  on 
the  other  side,  unquestionably,  the  eminence  thut 
was  early  gained  by  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co.  of  >few  York  was  largely  due  to  the  industry, 
ability,  and  foresight  of  Mr.  Homans.  In  1871  he 
severed  his  conncclion  with  that  company,  con- 
tinuing, however,  its  consulting  actuary,  und  act- 
ing also  in  a like  capacity  for  a number  of  other 
companies.  In  1873  he  organized  the  Provident 
Savings  Life  Assurance  Society  of  New  York,  be- 
came its  president,  and  introduced  the  system  of  re- 
newable term  assurance,  which  gives  the  maximum 
amount  of  protection  for  the  premium  paid,  thus 
affording,  as  the  company  puts  it,  “The  maxi- 
mum of  security  and  the  minimum  of  cost."  During 
its  twenty  years  of  business  the  Provident  Life  As- 
surance Society  has  achieved  a phenomenal  success, 


and  it  ranks  among  the  best  established  life  institu- 
tions in  this  country.  Mr.  Homans  is  best  known 
as  an  actuary,  and  in  that  capacity  he  bas  laid  ail 
life  insurance  managers,  and  all  policy-holders,  past, 
present  and  prospective,  under  personal  obligations, 
which  are  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject.  At  a meeting  of  American  ac- 
tuaries, held  in  March,  1889,  Mr.  Homans  was  unan- 
imously elected  president  of  the  Actuarial  Society 
of  America.  There  is  no  one  for  whom  life  under- 
writers lmve  a kinder  feeling,  or  a deeper  respect 
than  for  Mr.  Humans,  and  among  the  people  gener- 
ally there  is  probably  no  man  in  the  country  who 
is  more  widely  known  or  more  highly  esteemed.  Of 
him  personally  it  has  been  said,  “ He  is  genial  and 
cultivated  in  his  address,  and  by  the  absence  of  all 
ostentation,  exhibits  the  truest  marks  of  bis  scholarly 
attainments." 


CROWE,  John  Finley,  clergyman,  was  bom 
in  Green  county,  Tenn,  (then  a part  of  North  Caro- 
lina), June  16,  1787.  lie  was  graduated  from  Tran- 
sylvania University, and  subsequently  went  to  Prince- 
ton for  his  theological  studies.  In  1817  lie  was  or- 
dained to  the  ministry  by  the  Presbytery  of  Louisville, 
Ky.,  and  from  1810-28  was  a teacher  and  stated 
supply  at  Shelby ville,  Ky.  From  1823-82  be 
was  pastor  of  a church  at  Hanover,  Ind.,  being 
principal  of  Hanover  Academy  from  1827-83.  He 
founded  Hanover  College  and  the  Indiana  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  and  was  vice-president  of  the  college, 
besides  tilling  the  professorships  of  rhetoric,  logic, 
political  economy,  aud  history  from  1832-60.  I)r. 
Crowe  devoted  his  best  life’s  interest  to  the  college. 
He  planned  it  and  worked  for  it  with  a zeal  and  de- 
votion that  never  wavered,  and  even  through  its 
greatest  struggles,  and  the  trials  of  its  darkest  days, 
be  was  ever  confident  and  hopeful  of  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  institution.  He  was  a faithful,  hum- 
ble, und  successful  preacher,  and  a courteous  Chris- 
tian and  gentleman  of  the  kindliest  spirit,  revered 
and  beloved  by  his  pupils  and  friends.  He  died  at 
Hanover,  lnd.,  Jan.  17,  1860. 

BOUTON,  Emily  St.  John,  journalist,  was 
born  in  New  Cnnaun,  Fairfield  co.,  Conn.  On 
her  father's  side  her  ancestry  is  traced  directly  back 
to  thes  distinguished  French  Hugue- 
not, Nicholas  Bouton,  Barou  Mon- 
tague de  Natou,  one  of  whose  sons, 

Noel,  became  marshal  of  France, 
while  another,  John,  came  to  the 
United  States  and  was  the  progenitor 
of  all  of  the  name  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  The  family  bore  a prom- 
inent part  in  the  Revolution  among 
the  Connecticut  patriots.  On  iter 
mother’s  side  Miss  Bouton  was  of 
English  extraction.  While  she  was 
yet  a child  her  father  removed  to 
Sandusky,  ().,  from  whose  public 
schools  site  was  graduated  at  a very 
early  age.  After  graduation  Miss 
Bouton  filled  the  position  of  assist- 
ant high-school  teacher  in  Milan,  O., 
then  in  Titlin,  ().,  and  later  in  To- 
ledo, O.  Then  followed  two  vears  of 
successful  work  In  Chicago,  during  which  time  she 
occupied  the  chair  of  English  literature  in  the  Cen- 
tral High  School  of  that  city.  She  relinquished  that 
position,  however,  on  account  of  failing  health,  aud 
went  to  California  for  change  of  scene  and  rest. 
Returning  to  Toledo  in  1877,  Miss  Bouton  became  a 
member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Toledo  “ Blade,” 
a position  she  continues  to  fill  at  the  present  time. 
Although  she  has  become  endeared  to  many  thous- 
ands of  American  homes  as  household  editor  of  the 
paper,  Miss  Bouton  has,  as  the  literary  editor,  won 
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a reputation  as  a critic  of  bigb  order.  Her 
criticisms,  always  broad  and  just,  possess  a re- 
markable finish  and  delicacy  of  perception.  Recog- 
nition from  her  pen  is  of  value  to  both  authors  aud 
publishers.  Throughout  all  her  work,  which  em- 
braces the  broad  field  of  political,  literary,  aud  edi- 
torial writing,  Miss  Bouton  evinces  a mind  trained 
to  the  clearest  and  most  logical  reasoning,  united  to 
the  largest  sympathy.  The  author  of  several  suc- 
cessful books  on  home  topics — one  of  which,  entitled 
“ Health  and  Beauty,”  has  passed  through  many 
editions— of  many  pretty  stories  and  poems,  and 
clever  letters  and  essays,  her  style  is  marked  by  a 
clearness  aud  grace  indicative  of  the  author’s  per- 
sonality. Miss  Bouton  takes  a firm  and  prominent 
stand  among  the  progressive  women  of  the  age  who 
are  working  for  equal  rights  for  their  sex.  Her 
labors  are  to  a large  extent  directed  toward  the  en- 
largement of  woman's  sphere  through  the  harmoni- 
ous development  of  individual  character.  Her  home 
is  a most  pleasant  one,  situated  in  a beautiful  resi- 
dential portion  of  Toledo,  where  she  takes  pleasure  in 
dis{>ensing  hospitality  to  her  friends.  Surrounded 
by  the  evidence  of  a refined  and  cultured  taste,  with 
a family  circle  consisting  of  a widowed  sister  and 
two  nephews.  Miss  Bouton  leads  a busy  life,  devoted 
to  the  practical  advancement  of  the  theories  site  ad- 
vocates in  her  writings  as  helpful  to  the  interests  of 
humanity. 


was 

Apr, 


FARM  AN,  Elbert  Eli,  jurist  and  diplomat, 
born  at  New  Haven,  Oswego  co.,  N.  Y., 


23,  1831.  On  the  paternal  side  he  is  des- 


S.S.&- 


ccndcd  from  an  old  Maryland  family  of  planters, 
that  settled  near  Annapolis,  in  1074 ; and  on  his 
maternal  side  from  Leonard  Dix,  one  of  the  original 
settlers  of  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  and  from  Thomas 
Wells,  also  one  of  the  settlers  of  that  town,  (1633), 
and  the  first  colonial  treasurer  of  Connecticut,  who 
was  afterwards  secretary,  deputy  governor,  and  gov- 
ernor of  that  colony,  aud  twenty-four  years  oue  of 
the  judges  of  the  general  court;  and  the  writer,  and 
one  of  the  euactors,  in  1612,  of  the  severe  criminal 
statutes  that  have  given  rise  to  the  tradition  of  the 
existence  of  a criminal  code  commonly  called  the 
“Blue  Laws.”  Hu  prepared  for  college  at  the 
Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary,  and 
was  graduated  at  Amherst  iu  1835, 
and  three  years  later  received  his 
degree  of  A.  M.  Immediately  on 
leaving  college  he  took  an  active 
part  in  public  political  discus- 
sions, iu  support  of  John  C.  Fre- 
mont in  the  presidential  campaign 
of  1856.  He  studied  law  at  War- 
saw, N.  Y.,  aud  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  1838.  From  1865  to 
1867  he  traveled  and  studied  in 
Europe.  On  his  return,  in  Janunry, 
1868,  he  was  appointed  bv  Gov. 
Fenton  district  attorney  for  Wyom- 
ing county,  and  elected  for  the  two 
following*  terms  to  the  same  posi- 
tion, serving  until  1875.  In  March, 
1876,  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Grant  diplomatic  agent  ami  consul 
general  at  Cairo,  Egypt,  lie  held 
this  position  until  July  1,  1881,  when  President  Gar- 
field on  the  last  day  of  his  public  service,  on  the 
personal  recommendation  of  Secretary  Blaine, 
designated  him  as  one  of  the  judges  of  the  mixed 
tribunals  of  Egypt.  This  was  a life  position,  with 
a liberal  salary,*  but  he  resigned  in  the  fall  of  1884, 
and  returned  to  the  United  Stales,  taking  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  republican  campaign  of  that  year. 
In  1880,  while  holding  the  position  of  agent  aud 
consul-general,  Mr.  Farman  and  Geo.  S.  Batcheller 


were  appointed  bv  President  Hayes  delegates  on 
the  part  of  the  United  Stales,  to  act  ou  an  inter- 
national commission  instituted  to  revise  the  ju- 
dicial codes  of  Egypt  for  the  use  of  the  mixed 
tribunals.  He  was  engaged  iu  this  work  one  year. 
In  January,  1883.  be  was  designated  by  President 
Arthur  as  a member  of  the  International  Commis- 
sion, organized  to  determine  the  amounts  to  be  paid 
to  the  people  of  Alexandria  for  damages  arising 
from  the  riots,  bombardment,  burning,  and  pillage 
of  that  city  in  June  and  July,  1882.  This 
commission  examined,  in  eleven  months,  over 
10,000  claims,  and  awarded  upon  them  over 
$20,000,000.  During  this  work  lie  continued 
to  hold  his  position  in  the  courts,  generally 
sitting  oue  day  in  a week.  Mr.  Farman  was 
the  L.  S.  representative  in  Egypt  during  the 
most  interesting  i>eriod  of  its  modern  history. 

He  was  in  Cairo  during  those  eventful  times 
that  led  to  the  dethronement  of  the  Khedive 
IsumYl  Pasha,  and  the  installation,  iu  his  place, 
of  his  sou  Tewfik,  and  afterward  he  witnessed 
the  riots  at  Alexandria,  and  the  bombard- 
ment aud  burning  of  that  city.  When 
Gen.  Grant  visited  Egypt  Mr.  Farman 
presented  him  to  the  Khedive,  and  ucted 
as  interpreter  at  all  their  interviews.  He 
also  accompanied  him  on  bis  famous  voy 
age  of  the  Nile.  While  consul-general  be 
sent  to  the  department  at  Washington 
voluminous  reports  upon  the  agriculture, 
people,  commerce,  politics,  and  finance 
of  Egypt,  mnny  of  which  have  been  pub- 
lished. By  direction  of  the  depart- 
ment of  state  at  Washington,  made  at 
bis  suggestion,  be  negotiated  with  Egypt 
a treaty  relating  to  the  extinction*  of 
the  slave  trntlic  in  that  country  and  its  provinces. 
Although  this  treaty  was  completed,  ami  verbally 
assented  to  by  the  Egyptian  government,  it  failed  of 
execution  on  account  of  a sudden  change  of  tho-niin- 
istry.  He  took,  in  other  ways,  a deep  interest  iu  the 
condition  of  the  slaves  in  that  country,  and  on  his 
application  and  through  his  personal  efforts  iu  their 
behalf  at  different  times,  fifteen  slaves  were  liber- 
ated by  the  government  on  the  ground  of  their  ill 
treatment  by  their  owners.  He  successfully  conduct- 
ed the  negotiations  for  the  increase  of  the  number  of 
American  judges  in  the  mixed  tribunals.and  Philip  H. 
Morgan,  afterward  U.  S.  minister  plenipotentiary  and 
envoy  extraordinary  to  Mexico,  was  appointed  to  the 
position  thus  created.  He  also  conducted  the  nego- 
tiations for  the  olxdisk,  and  to  his  friendly  personal 
relations  with  the  Khedive,  Ismail  Pasha,  and  the 
members  of  his  ministry,  and  his  diplomatic  skill. 
New  York  city  is  Indebted  for  the  gift  of  that  ancient 
monument.  Mr.  Farinau  also  made  while  in  Egypt 
extensive  collections  of  ancient  coins,  scarabs, 
bronzes,  objects  in  porcelain,  and  other  antiquities, 
which  be  has  since  classified.  Some  of  these  collec- 
tions are  loaned  to,  and  are  now  ou  exhibition  iu,  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York  city.  In 
1892  Amherst  College  conferred  upon  him  the  degree 
of  LL.  D.  On  his  leaving  Egypt,  he  received  from 
the  Khedive  the  decoration  of  *'  Grand  officer  of  the 
imperial  order  of  the  Medjidieh,"  a distinction  rarely 
conferred.  Mr.  Farman  is  a member  of  the  Union 
League  Club,  of  the  Society  of  Sons  of  the  Revolution, 
and  of  the  New  York  Bar  Association.  He  lias  been 
twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Lois  Parker,  a 
niece  of  Rev.  Joel  Pnrkcr,  D.  I).,  of  New  York  city. 
He  married  for  his  second  wife,  in  1883,  Adelaide 
daughter  of  David  H.  Frisbie,  of  Galesburg, 
III.,  and  has  three  children.  After  his  return  from 
Egypt,  he  delivered  an  occasional  lecture  and  made 
political  speeches,  but  lins  been  principally  engaged 
in  the  management  of  bis  private  affairs. 
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WILLIAMS,  George  Walton,  banker  and  mer- 
chant, was  born  <n  Burke  county,  N.  C.,  Dec.  19, 1820, 
son  of  Edward  aud  Mary  (Brown)  Williams.  When 
fourteen  years  old,  George  lost  his  mother,  and 
having  a desire  to  enlarge  his  sphere  of  action,  he 
left  home  for  Augusta,  160  miles  distant,  and  en- 
gaged as  a clerk  in  the  gn>cery  business.  Young 
Williams's  genius  for  business  rapidly  developed, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  pur- 
chased the  interest  of  a partner  about 
to  withdraw,  aud  the  new  business 
firm,  Hand  & Williams,  was  estab- 
lished. In  1862  their  business  had  ac- 
cumulated a large  surplus  capital,  and 
Mr.  Williams  established  in  Charles- 
ton, S.C.,  the  wholesale  grocery  house 
of  Geo.  W.  Williams  «fc  Co.,  both 
houses  were  conducted  on  strictly 
temperance  principles.  When  twen- 
ty-three years  old  he  was  elected  a di- 
rector of  the  State  Bank  of  Georgia  at 
Augusta,  and  in  that  well-managed 
institution  he  gained  his  first  know- 
ledge in  bnnking.  At  the  time  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  eivil  war  Mr.  Wil- 
liams was  the  head  of  two  of  the  lar- 
gest commercial  houses  of  the  South, 
an  alderman  of  the  city  of  Charleston, 
and  chairman  of  the  committee  on  ways  and  means, 
which  position  he  held  during  the  entire  war. 
He  was  director  of  the  Bank  of  South  Caro- 
lina, also  of  two  milroad  companies,  besides  being 
tbe  linancial  counselor  of  a host  of  friends.  Dur- 
ing the  war  his  charity  supplied  thousands  with 
daily  food,  and  on  the  landing  of  the  Federal  troops 
lie  saved  from  the  tire  with  their  help  enough  food 
to  feed  20,000  |>eople  for  four  mouths.  At  the  close 
of  the  struggle  Mr.  Williams  erected  warehouses  in 
the  burnt  district  for  the  storage  of  cotton,  oj>ened  a 
banking  house,  and  was  soon  in  the  full  swing  of 
business.  He  was  also  instrumental  in  saving  the 
property  of  his  first  jwrtner  from  confiscation,  when 
auring  the  war  Mr.  Hand  was  residing  in  the  North, 
holding  it  iti  trust,  and  handing  over  to  him  more 
than  #1,000,000,  aftor  fifteen  years.  Mr.  Williams 
has  traveled  extensively  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  and  has  presented  in  literary  form  some  of 
his  vast  experience.  His  '*  Letters  to  Young  Men” 
are  profitable  reading  to  any  who  may  wish  to  emu- 


late his  example.  Mr.  Williams  was  married  in 
1848  to  Miss  Wightman,  a sister  of  Bishop  William 
May  Wightman  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 
8he  died  in  1854.  He  married  his  second  wife,  Miss 
Porter  of  Madison,  Gn.,  inl850,  by  whom  lie  had  two 
sons  associated  with  him  in  business  and  in  the  Caro- 
lina Savings  Bank,  of  which  they  arc  respectively 
vice-president  aud  cashier.  His  two  daughters  are 


Mrs.  P.  Calhoun  and  Mrs.  W.  P.  Carrington.  McWil- 
liams is  a Methodist,  and  in  politics  an  indejiendent. 
He  has  a summer  home  in  theNacoocbee  valley.  Ga., 
where  he  first  earned  the  capital  with  which  he  started 
his  business  life,  and  where  wealth  and  toil  combine 
in  making  an  ideal  summer  resting  place  from  the 
cares  of  business.  He  has  published,  for  gratuitous 
distribution,  “Making  and  Saving,”  a hook  for  the 
young  business  man  and  a more  pretcutious  work, 
“ Sketches  of  Travels  in  the  Old  aud  New  World." 

HULL,  James  Clark,  clergyman,  was  born 
in  Fayette  county,  W.  Va..  Feb.  24,  1856,  the  son 
of  Joseph  aud  Rebecca  Hull.  His  ancestors  were 
from  New  England,  having  come  there  from  Leeds, 
England,  before  the  period  of  the  revolutionary  war. 
His  immediate  ancestors  were  natives  of  the  rugged 
mountains  of  Pendleton  county,  Va.,  and  were  noted 
for  their  longevity,  and  an  education  quite  in  ad- 
vance of  their  unfavorable  environments.  He  was 
ten  years  old  at  the  introduction  of  the  frcc-scbool 
system  in  West  Virginia.  Without  a dollar  of  help 
he  made  his  own  way  in  getting  an  education,  work- 
ing as  a day  laborer  to  purchase  a library,  until  he 
was  able  to  teach  school.  He  attended  Marshall 
College.  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  a part  of  two  years, 
and  after  tcachiug  in  Fayette  and  Roane  counties, 
went  to  Kansas  in  the  fall  of  1879.  After  teaching 
with  success  in  Woodson  county,  lie  entered  the 
South  Kansas  conference  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
in  March.  1881.  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  Madison,  where  lie 
remained  for  two  years,  rais- 
ing the  money  and  building  a 
new  church,  and,  in  general, 
promoting  the  interests  of  the 
work.  In  1881  he  was  married 
to  Alice  Anderson,  one  of  his 
former  pupils.  He  was  next 
stationed  at  Yates  Centre,  and 
after  remaining  there,  with 
excellent  results  to  the  church, 
for  two  years,  was  transferred 
to  the  West  Virginia  confer- 
ence, and  stationed  at  Chapline 
Street  Church,  Wheeling;  and 
after  two  years,  to  St.  Paul's 
Church,  Fall  River,  Mass.  Dur- 
ing tills  time  he  had  carried 
through  courses  of  Hebrew,  uuder  Dr.  Harper;  and 
of  Greek,  under  Dean  Wright;  and  in  Ids  second 
year  at  Fall  River,  was  graduated  at  the  Chau- 
tauqua School  of  Theology,  with  the  degree  of 
B.D.  The  hard  study,  together  with  very  taxing 
pulpit  ami  pastoral  duties,  had  at  this  time  impaired 
the  health  of  Mr.  Hull,  aud,  on  the  advice  of  his  phy- 
sician, he  took  comparative  rest.  During  this  time 
he  traveled  among  the  mountain  regions  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  did  extensive  newspaper  writing.  He 
rendered,  at.  various  times,  valuable  service  as  a sup- 
ply, going  from  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  one  winter,  to 
lies  Moines,  la.,  where  he  supplied  the  pulpit  of  the 
First  Methodist  Episco|ml  Church  for  sixteen  Sun- 
days in  succession.  In  the  fall  of  1893  he  accepted 
the  pastorate  of  the  Clinton  Avenue  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  of  St.  Paul.  Mr.  Hull  is  a ready  ex- 
temporaneous speaker,  and  a leader  in  tentj>e  ranee 
reform  since  his  participation  in  the  campaign  for 
prohibition  in  Kansas,  in  1880. 

ELY,  Smith,  lawyer,  was  bom  at  Ilanover, 
Morris  co.,  N.  J..  Apr.  17,  1825.  He  is  descended 
from  ancestry  notable  in  tbe  defense  of  the  country. 
His  maternal  grandfather,  Judge  Aaron  Kitchell, 
and  hi9  grandfather,  Moses  Ely,  were  soldiers  in  the 
revolutionary  war,  while  two  more  remote  ancestors, 
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Richard  and  William  Ely,  were  in  the  colonial  army 
daring  the  French  and  Indian  wars.  His  father, 
Epaphras  C.  Ely,  a leather  merchant,  served  in  the 
war  of  1812.  After  receiving  his  preliminary  edu- 
cation, he  began  the  stud?  of  law  in  the  office  of 
Frederic  Re  Peyster,  and  was  graduated  at  the 
iaw  school  of  the  University  of  New  York.  After 
following  mercantile  pursuits,  he  entered  political 
life,  and  was  elected  to  the  New  York  state  senate  in 
1857,  being  the  first  Democrat  elected  from  his  dis- 
trict. At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  lie  was 
elected  to  the  board  of  county  supervisors,  to  which, 
at  that  time,  belonged  the  important  function  of 
raising  money,  and  enlisting  men  to  cany  on  the 
war.  He  held  the  office  for  eight  years,  distinguish- 
ing himself  for  his  vigorous  opposition  to  the  pre- 
vailing extravagance,  and  was,  in  1807,  re-elected  as 
an  independent  candidate  in  opposition  to  the  regular 
party  nominees,  being  supported  by 
every  newspaper  in  the  city.  The 
same  year  he  was  made  commis- 
sioner of  public  instruction.  In  1870 
he  was  elected  to  congress,  and  was 
placed  by  Sjieaker  Blaine,  on  the 
committee  on  railroads.  He  was  re- 
elected in  1874,  when  lie  served  on 
the  committees  on  foreign  relations, 
public  buildings,  and  expenditures 
of  the  treasury,  of  which  latter  com- 
mittee lie  was  chairman.  While  serv- 
ing in  congress,  the  different  Dem- 
ocratic factions  united  in  nominat- 
ing him  as  candidate  for  mayor  of 
New  York,  against  Gen.  John  A. 
Dix,  when  Mr.  Ely  was  elected  by 
over  55,000  majority.  His  adminis- 
tration was  characterized  by  wise 
and  judicious  execution  of  his  trusts, 
and  witli  such  strict  economy,  that  during  the  two 
years  of  his  service,  he  had  reduced  the  city  debt 
$6,500,000.  while  in  each  of  the  two  years  of  his 
administration  the  annual  tax  levy  was  greatly  dim- 
inished. Before  his  time  expired,  he  was  again  ten- 
dered a congressional  nomination,  but  he  declimsl 
the  honor,  preferring  to  retire  to  private  life.  Mr. 
Ely  is  an  honored  member  of  the  century  Club,  and 
belongs  also  to  the  Manhattan,  the  Drawing-Room, 
and  tiie  Presbyterian  Union  Clubs. 

FERRIS,  Morris  Patterson,  lawyer,  was  born 
in  New  York  city,  Oct.  8,1855,  son  of  Rev.  Isaac  Fer- 
ris. D.D.,  LL.R.,  chancellor  of  the  University  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  and  Lelitia  Storm.  His  Ameri- 
can ancestor  John  Ferris,  came  from  Leicestershire, 
England,  in  1640,  aud  settled  first  in  Fairfield,  then 
a part  of  the  New  Haven  colony,  and  removed  to 
Westchester,  N.  Y.,  about  1654,  being  one  of  t he 
first  patentees  and  trustees  of  that  town,  granted  un- 
der Gov.  Nichols,  Feb.  15,  1667,  from  James,  Duke 
of  York,  and  confirmed  under  Gov.  Fletcher,  from 
William  III.,  King  of  England,  Apr.  16.  1689.  The 
Ferris  family  came  originally  from  Normandy.  Henri 
dc  Feriers,  the  son  of  Gualchclme  de  Ferris",  a Nor- 
man, obtained  from  William  the  Conqueror  large 
grants  of  land  in  the  counties  of  Leicestershire,  Staf- 
fordshire, and  Derbyshire.  On  his  mother's  side, 
Morris  P.  Ferris  is  descended  from  the  Van  Wycks, 
one  of  the  old  Holland  Dutch  families  of  Manhattan 
Island.  His  maternal  great-grandfather  served  in 
the  war  of  the  revolution,  aud  the  Continental  troops 
were  encamped  ou  his  farm  during  most  of  the 
war.  Mr.  Ferris  was  prepared  for  college  at  the 
University  Grammar  School,  was  a member  of  the 
class  of  1874,  at  the  University  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  and  was  graduated  at  the  University  I.aw 
School  in  1876:  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  com- 
menced practice  the  same  year.  He  soon  after  became 


associated  with  John  A.  Taylor,  who  was  corjiora- 
tiou  counsel  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn  under  Mayor 
Seth  Low.  He  separated  from  the  firm,  and 
opened  an  office  bv  himself  in  1891.  He  has  for 
many  years  enjoyed  a successful  practice.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Lawyers’  and  Delta  Phi  clubs;  of 
the  New  York  Historical  Society;  Long  Island  His- 
torical Society;  New  York  Genealogical  and  Bio- 
graphical Society ; Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  and 
Society  of  the  War  of  1812,  of  which  last  he  is  the 
registrar;  also  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revo- 
lution. He  was  the  founder  and  first  president  of 
the  Garden  Citv  Club.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest 
members,  and  for  several  years  one  of  the  executive 
committee,  of  the  Brooklyn  Young  Republican 
Club.  He  married,  in  1879.  Mary  Lanman,  daughter 
of  Col.  John  De  Peyster  Douw  of  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.  Mrs.  Ferris  is  a very  clever  aud  entertain- 
ing writer,  contributing  extensively  to  “ Harper’s 
Monthly,”  the  “New  England, ” aud  other  leading 
magazines. 

HAYES,  Joseph  Magnor,  merchant,  was  born 
in  Cincinnati,  ().,  Feb.  17,  1846.  Five  years  after- 
ward. however,  his  parents  removed  to  Illinois,  fi- 
nally locating  in  Peoria,  w here  young  Hayes  received 
his  education  attending  public  schools  and  after- 
ward Fay’s  Academy,  which  latter  he  left  to  enter 
a commercial  college  In  Chicago,  where,  among  his 
other  studies,  lie  took  a course  in  commercial  law. 
Being  graduated  at  this  college  fully  equipped  the- 
oretically, been tered  into  practical  business  in  Chicago 
at  the  ago  of  nineteen.  Fortunately  for  himself,  he 
practiced  economy  from  the  start,  and  his  savings, 
coupled  witli  the  result  of  speculation  in  real  estate, 
enabled  him  to  begin  business  on  ids  own  account  at 
the  age  of  twenty-four.  It  was  in  December,  1870, 
that  lie  commenced  u small  business  venture,  but 
bad  scarcely  gotten  fairly  under  way  when  thogrent 
Chicago  fire  of  October,  1871,  swept 
liis  business  out  of  existence.  A 
man  of  less  energy  and  grit  might 
have  been  overwhelmed  by  such 
early  misfortune,  but  Mr.  Hayes 
lirnl  the  courage  necessary  to  Imiik 
on  the  future,  and  the  very  next 
day  after  the  fire  lie  purchased  the 
lease,  stock,  and  fixtures  of  a small 
business  house  on  the  edge  of  the 
burnt  district,  and  immediately 
started  to  New  York  to  complete 
arrangements  for  a new  begin- 
ning. Notwithstanding  the  targe 
loss  by  the  fire,  the  indebted- 
ness of  the  firm  was  paid  in  full, 
leaving  but  little  to  recommence 
business.  Confidence  in  his  integ- 
rity and  ability  was  however  es- 
tablished. and  "lie  was  enabled  to 
complete  the  year  1871  iu  Chicago.  The  year  fol- 
lowing the  conflagration  was  a very  trying  one  for 
the  fire  sufferers,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  business 
buildings,  and  as  Mr.  Hayes  had  no  money  to  invest 
in  the  construction  of  a new  one,  he  determined  upon 
removing  to  St.  Louis.  The  struggle  here  to  estab- 
lish himself  and  recoup  the  loss  by  fire  was  a long 
one,  but  after  three  years  the  business  was  gotten 
fairly  under  way,  and  since  1875  its  growth  lins  liecn 
constant  nnd  its  prosperity  unbroken.  In  1886.  with 
a view  of  interesting  some  of  the  faithful  employees, 
the  firm  was  incorporated  under  the  title  of  the  Joseph 
M Hayes  Woolen  Co.  Mr.  Hayes  has  infused  bis 
personality  iutoevery  department,  witli  the  result  that 
the  house  is  now  one  of  the  greatest  in  its  Hue  in  the 
United  States,  its  trade  reaching  from  Duluth  on  the 
North  to  the  gulf  on  the  South,  and  from  the  Ohio 
on  flic  East  to  the  Pacific  Coast  on  the  West.  The 
house  is  known  for  its  solidity  and  unvarying  integ- 
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rlty,  aud  Its  responsibility  is  unimpeachable  The 
business  has  become  an  expression  of  Mr.  Hayes' 
character.  He  is  a inan  of  the  most  rugged  integ- 
rity, honorable  and  just  in  all  relations  of  life,  quiet 
and  unassuming,  possessed  of  great  reserve  force, 
with  an  executive  talent  highly  developed.  Between 
him  and  his  employees  the  Kiudlicst  feelings  exist,  as 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  mauy  of  them  have  been 
with  him  for  years.  Mr.  Hayes  is  a director  in  the 
Continental  National  Bank  and  the  Missouri  Saviugs 
and  Loan  Co.  He  was  married,  October  29,  1H73,  to 
Sarah  E.  Boyle,  and  thev  have  eight  children  living. 

CROOKS,  Samuel  Stearns,  manufacturer,  was 
born  in  Hopkiuton,  Mass.,  Apr.  80,  1851,  son  of 
John  Stearns  aud  Emily  Mellon  (Parker)  Crooks. 
His  ancestors  were  Scotch  Presbyterians,  dwellers 
in  Argyllshire,  Scotland.  They  settled  in  Antrim, 
and  Londonderry,  Ireland,  about  1018.  In  1718  a 
colony  of  100  families,  including  the  Crooks,  emi- 
grated to  America,  settling  in  Portland  and  Boston, 
while  some  of  the  colony  became  the  original  settlers 
of  Londonderry,  Derry,  Derry  field,  and  other  pio- 
neer towns  in  New  Hampshire,  and  eighteen  fumflics 
settled  upon  the  highlands  of  Hopkinton,  Mass.,  in 
1719  and  among  them  Samuel  Crooks,  the  American 
progeuitor.  His  great-grandson,  Samuel,  born  in 

Hopkinton,  Aug.  22, 1792, 
married  Emeline,  daugh- 
ter of  Jonathan  and  Han- 
nah (Thayer)  Stearns.  He 
was  a fanner,  and  the  fat  her 
of  John  Stearus  Crooks, 
born  May  29,  1819,  who 
wHsapprcutiecd  to  the  boot- 
nmkers’  trade  in  1829,  and 
subsequently  taught  the 
trade  to  his  two  younger 
brothers,  Samuel  and 
Abram,  and  they  after- 
ward became  successful 
manufacturers.  At  a very 

early  age  Samuel  Stearns 
Crooks  began  helping  his 
father  in  various  branches 
of  boot-making,  and  ac- 
quired a very  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  business  during  his  school  days,  by- 
working  in  the  factory  before  and  after  school  hours, 
and  during  the  vacations.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
Hopkiuton  High  School  in  I860,  and  then  taught  a dis- 
trict school  one  term,  after  which  lie  lmd  charge  of  a 
graded  school  two  terms.  In  1870  he  conducted  a 
saw  and  grist-mill,  and  machine  shop  for  a short 
time,  when  lie  took  a position  in  a machine  simp  at 
Natick,  Mass.,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  ma- 
chinists’trade.  Returning  to  Hopkinton,  Mass.,  he 
was  engaged  iu  a shoe  factory  until  October,  1872, 
when  be  removed  to  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  soon  after 
accepted  the  position  of  foreman  in  lhcup|>cr  leather 
department  at  Pimrrcc  A Smith's  shoe  manufactory, 
which  position  he  left  June  18.  1888.  to  establish  in 
St,  Paul,  Minn.,  in  partnership  with  Charles  K. 
Sharood,  the  Minnesota  Shoe  Co.,  manufacturers  of 
fine  shoes,  taking  with  them  over  100  people  from 
Detroit,  Mich.  They  established  the  first  manufac- 
tory for  fine  shoes  in  the  state  of  Minnesota.  Early 
in  1885  this  company  consolidated  with  the  jobbing 
firm  of  C.  flotation  & Co. ; the  partners  continued 
witli  the  firm.  The  business  soon  had  an  annual 
output  of  $750,000.  In  June,  1892,  thev  withdrew 
and  started  the  business  known  as  Sharood  At  Crooks, 
manufacturers  of  ail  varieties  of  tine  shoes  and  slip- 
pers. Previous  to  the  advent  of  Mr.  Crooks  in  8t. 
Paul,  less  than  100  persons  were  employed  iu  manu- 
facturing shoes,  while  in  1894,  there  were  more  than 
2.000.  Mr.  Crooks  was  married  to  Caroline  A. 
Coryell.  Sept.  8,  1875,  and  has  one  son. 


He  has 


ROGERS,  John,  pioneer  settler  of  Minnesota, 
was  born  March  10, 1827,  in  county  Tyrone,  Ireland. 
His  father  was  Owen  Rogers,  a cattle-merchant,  and 
his  mother  Ellen  Grimes,  the  daughter  of  a well-to- 
do  farmer  of  that  county.  Mr.  Rogers  acquired  his 
early  education  in  his  native  couutry,  afterward 
assisted  in  his  father’s  business,  later  engaging  in  the 
same  occupation  on  his  own  account.  In  1845,  hav- 
ing determined  to  seek  the  oppor- 
tunities presented  in  America  he 
came  to  the  United  States.  Arriv- 
ing at  New  Orleans,  he  remained 
there  a short  time,  went  later  to 
St.  Louis,  and  finally  to  Galena, 
where  he  became  assistant  steward 
in  a hotel,  and  after  four  years,  iu 
the  spring  of  1849,  removed  to 
St.  Paul,  then  but  a village  of  200 
inhabitants,  the  capital  of  the  new- 
ly-created territory  of  Minnesota. 

Here  he  engaged  in  the  hotel  busi- 
ness, and  became  actively  identi- 
fied with  the  future  progress  cf 
St.  Paul,  taking  part  in  public  af- 
fairs as  member  of  the  city  conn 
cil  and  board  of  education.  Mr 
Rogers  was  twice  married,  bis  first 
wife  bciug  Ann  Hartnetof  Galena, 
and  the  second  Adclia  Carney  of  St.  Paul, 
six  sons  and  two  daughters  living. 

JACKSON,  Samuel  McCartney,  business 
man,  was  bom  in  Kiskiminitas  township,  Armstrong 
co.,  Pa.,  Sept.  24,  1833.  He  is  of  Irish -Scotch  des- 
cent, his  ancestors  emigrating  to  this  country  iu 
colonial  times.  Ilis  grandfather,  James  Jackson, 
was  a soldier  in  1812.  Samuel  received  his  educa- 
tion in  the  common  schools  of  his  county,  and  at  the 
Jacksonville  Academy.  He  engaged  in  farming 
and  other  pursuits  until  the  breaking- out  of  the  civil 
war,  when  lie  entered  the  Federal  armv  as  capiniu 
of  company  G,  of  the  lltli  regiment  of  Pennsylvania 
reserves.  He  was  successively  promoted  to ’major, 
lieutenant-colonel,  and  in  1802  was  colonel  of  the 
regiment,  and  participated  in  all  the  battles  of  the 
army  of  the  Potomac,  up  to  the  crossiug  of  the 
James  river  in  1864.  For  bravery  and  general  meri- 
torious service  lie  was  brevetted  brigadier- general 
from  May  6,  1864.  In  1871  he 
engaged  in  the  banking  busi 
ness,  which  lie  followed  with 
remarkable  success  until  1885. 

He  next  launched  out  in  iron 
manufacturing,  and  by  close  at- 
tention and  honorable  dealing 
prospered,  and  commanded  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  the 
community.  He  was  a member 
of  the  lower  house  of  the  legisla- 
ture from  Armstrong  county  in 
1868,  and  was  elected  to  the  statu 
senate  in  1875.  He  was  after- 
ward collector  of  internal  rev- 
enue for  the  twenty-third  dis- 
trict, and  elected  stute  treasurer 
in  1893.  In  the  various  public 
offices  in  which  he  has  served, 
he  discharged  the  duties  with 
great  credit  to  himself  and  fidelity  to  the  people,  but 
of  all  the  achievements  of  a successful  life.  Col. 
Jackson  looks  back  with  the  greatest  pride  and  satis- 
faction to  his  record  as  a soldier  in  tbe  service  of  his 
country.  He  was  married,  in  1860,  to  Martha  Byerly 
of  Apollo,  Pa.,  who  died  In  1884.  He  married 
again  in  1868,  Marv  E.  Wilsou  of  Clarion,  Pa.  Col 
Jackson  is,  in  religious  faith,  a Presbyterian,  and 
member  of  session  of  the  Apollo  Presbyterian 
Church. 
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HOOKER,  Thomas,  clergyman,  was  1mm  at 
Marfleld.  Leicestershire,  England,  July  7,  1586.  Ills 
father,  Thomas,  appears  to  have  coine  to  Marfleld 
from  Blaston  in  the  same  county,  in  some  capacity 
as  overseer  of  the  large  landed  properties  of  the 
Digby  family,  and  his  family  is  thought  front  this 
and  from  other  known  facts,  to  have  been  of  honor- 
able standing.  Young  Hooker  received  his  prepar- 
atory training  for  the  university  in  the  school  at 
Mafket-Bosworth,  about  twenty-live  mileswest  from 
Marfleld,  close  to  the  celebrated  Bosworth  field 
where  Richard  III.  was  slain.  It  was  about  a year 
before  Hooker’sgoing  to  the  university,  that  James  I. 
succeeded  to  the  English  throne.  Twomonthsafter 
the  King’s  accession,  young  Hooker  wasat  Cambridge 
University,  and  in  Emmanuel  College,  which  was 
practically  a Puritan  institution.  He  was  a student 
here  for  certainly  seven  years,  occupying  a fellow- 
ship, and  for  a part  of  the  time  engaging  in  some 
form  of  clerical  work.  After  the  reception  of  his 
master’s  degree,  lie  was  at  Emmanuel  ns  a Dixie 
'•fellow.”  Hooker  spent  some  time  at  the  univer- 
sity acting  as  catechist  and  lecturer,  and  there  his 
lectures  gave  him  immediate  and  wide  distinction 
as  a powerful  exponent  of  gos|>el  truths.  The  period 
covered  by  his  active  Christian  ministry  in  England 
is  thought  to  have  been  from  1618  to  1630.  He  was 
appointed  at  first  to  the  rectorship  of  the  lit  tle  parish 
of  Esher  in  Surrey,  the  living  being  a donative  one. 
worth  about  £40  a year.  Its  patrou  was  Francis 
Drake,  kinsmau  of  the  great  admiral,  who  received 
tin*  new  rector  into  his  family.  Here  he  marrhsi 
Mrs.  Drake’s  waitiug woman,  Susanna.  About  1626 
In;  liecame  lecturer  in  connection  with  the  Church  of 
St.  Mary  at  Chelmsford.  Essex,  the  office  being  one 
of  the  most  characteristic  outgrowths  of  the  Puritan 

movement  in  England,  its 
purjrose  being  to  secure 
a more  efficient  preaching 
service  than  could  often  he 
had  from  the  legal  incumbent  of  a benefice.  They 
were,  of  course,  obnoxious  to  the  English  church 
party,  and  May,  1629,  the  dominant  (church)  party, 
neaaed  by  Bishop  Laud,  begun  ecclesiastical  proceed- 
ings against  him.  The  Vicar  of  Braintree,  about 
this  time,  writing  to  Bishop  Laud's  chancellor  de- 
clares! of  Hooker:  " This  man  surpasses  them  all 
(other  ministers  and  lecturers)  for  learning  and  some 
.other  considerable  partes  . . . gains  more  aud 

far  greater  followers  than  e'<  before  him.”  Hooker 
went  to  London  in  answer  to  summons,  and  was  put 
under  bonds  to  appear  again  when  calks!  for.  The 
issue  was  that  he  was  com|>ulled  to  lay  down  his 
Chelmsford  lectureship  and  retire  to  Little  Raddiu, 
about  four  miles  away,  where  "at  the  request  of  sev- 
eral eminent  persons  he  kept  a school  in  his  own 
hired  house.”  Ills  employment  there  cannot  have 
lrcen  of  long  duration,  and  is  chiefly  memorable  for 
having  brought  to  him  the  assistance  in  his  school,  of 
John  Eliot,  af  erwards  "Apostle  to  the  North  Amer- 
ican Indians.”  He  finally  was  cited  to  appear  before 
the  high  commission  court  at  London,  on  July  10, 
1630.  but  did  not  go,  and  his  bond  was  forfeited  by 
bis  Chelmsford  friends.  He  secretly  1 H>ar< led  a ves- 
sel and  tied  to  Holluiid,  residing  first  at  Amsterdam, 
then  Delft,  where  he  was  connecter!  for  two  years  in 
the  ministry  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  church  with 
John  Forbes.  Thence  lie  went  to  Rotterdam  and 
bad  some  sort  of  ministerial  association  with  Rev. 
Hugh  Peter  ami  Rev.  William  Ames.  After  the 
death  of  the  hitter  he  completed  the  book  which  Mr. 
Ames  had  begun.  “A  Fresh  Suit  Against  Human 
Ceremonies  in  God's  Worship  ” (8  vols).  With  Rev. 
Samuel  Stone,  Puritan  lecturer  at  Towcester.  Eng- 
land, Hooker  took  out  to  the  Massachusetts  Hav 
Colony,  a company  of  English  men  and  their  famil- 
ies. aridviug  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.  4,  1633.  On  Oct. 
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11th,  Hooker  and  Stone  were  ordained,  respectively, 
|«stor  and  teacher  of  the  church  at  Newtown,  Mass., 
(now  Cambridge).  Thursday  (church)  lectures  were 
speedily  established  in  Boston,  Dorchester,  Roxbury, 
and  Newtown.  The  influence  of  Hooker  in  colonial 
affairs  grew  apace,  and  among  other  offices  of  a semi- 
uhlic  character  which  lie  discharged,  he  was  asked 
y the  coloniu!  authorities  to  urgue  the  points  in  de- 
bate between  them  and  the  celebrated  Roger  Wil- 
liams. in  their  proceedings  against  him;  this  he  did, 
aud  Williams  was  banished  from  the  colony.  There 
was,  however,  from  the  first,  a certain  uneasiness 
which  manifested  itself  at  Boston,  regarding  the  sit- 
uation of  the  |>eople  at  Newtown,  all  the  causes  of 
which  it  is  now  difficult  to  trace.  Local  jealousy 
may  have  given  rise  to  friction,  for  Newtown's  tux  was 
as  large  as  Boston’s.  Certain  it  is  that  the  disagree- 
ments culminated  in  the  removal  of  Mr.  Hooker  and 
almost  the  entire  population  of  Newtown  to  Hartford 
on  the  buuks  of  the  Connecticut  river.  May  81, 
1630,  saw  the  new  emigrants  upon  their  journey  from 
eastern  Massachusetts  to  the  hanks  of  the  Connecti- 
cut. They  struck  out  into  the  almost  pathless  woods, 
aud  were  soon  in  n wilderness  marked  only  by  signs 
of  Indian  trails.  On  the  spot  where  the  bountiful 
city  of  Hanford  stands  to-day, 

Mr.  Hooker's  company  rested, 
and  a church  building  was  foilh- 
with  erected  which  was  used  for 
ninety-nine  years.  The  town, 
with  Windsor  and  Wethersfield 
its  neighlwrs,  was  at  first  gov- 
erned by  a commission  appointed 
by  Massachusetts,  but  on  May 
1,  1637.  a "Geurall  Corte"  was 
held  "att  Ilarteford,”  and  for- 
mal, local,  and  jropular  govern- 
ment of  the  Connecticut  plan- 
tations was  established.  Mr. 

Hooker  who  had  all  the  influ- 
ence. not.  to  say  authority,  deriv- 
able from  his  office,  os  well  as  Ids 
weight  of  character,  was  hence- 
forward until  his  death,  a power- 
ful force  in  the  settlement.  He 
hud  to  do  with  the  first  New  Eng- 
land Sy  nod  ( August,  1 037),  which 
dealt  with  the  case  of  Mrs.  Anne 
Hutchinson,  ticing  one  of  its  two 
moderators.  Ho  was  concerned  in 
the  tentative  movement  towards 
a confederation  of  all  the  New  England  colonics 
which  marked  the  year  1637.  and  In  the  same  vear 
was  at  the  front  in  the  establishment  of  the  written 
constitution  of  popular  government,  which  the  first 
few  weeks  of  the  year  1689  were  to  see  formally 
adopted  by  Connecticut.  His  part  in  this,  is  indeed, 
in  some  sense,  his  most  distinguishing  and  abiding 
monument,  for  the  instrument  is  in  reality,  very 
largely  the  offspring  of  his  jealousy  for  popular  lib- 
erty. It  stands  in  sharp  contrast,  in  important  re- 
spects, with  the  spirit  of  the  government  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  that  was  not.  and  was  not  intended  to 
be.  Democratic,  Gov.  Winthrop  having  affirmed: 
'•  Democracy,  I do  not  conceive  that  ever  G<xi  did 
ordain  as  a fit  government  either  for  church  or  com- 
monwealth." The  contention  that  the  first  pastor  of 
the  Hartford  Church  was  Connecticut’s  first  great 
legislator  is  sustained  by  a volume  of  evidence.  And 
John  Fiske  said  of  this  Connecticut  constitution  of 
1639:  "It  was  the  first  written  constitution  known 
to  history  that  created  a government,  and  it  marked 
the  beginnings  of  American  Democracy,  of  which 
Thomas  Hooker  deserves,  more  than  any  other  man, 
to  lie  called  the  father.  The  government  of  the 
United  States  to-day.  is,  in  lineal  descent  more  nearly 
related  to  that  of  Connecticut  than  to  that  of  any 
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other  of  the  thirteen  colonies.”  Shortly  after  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution,  Mr.  Hooker  visited  Bos- 
ton in  company  with  Gov.  Haynes  of  Connecticut, 
to  confer  with  the  Massachusetts  authorities  in  respect 
to  the  formation  of  a colonial  confederation.  In 
1043  he  was  invited  with  Cottou  of  Boston,  and 
Davenport  of  New  Haven,  to  sit  in  Westminster 
(Euglaud),  Assembly  of  Divines,  and  “ advise  about 
the  settling  of  church  government,"  but  declined, 
and  counselled  the  others  that  he  " liked  not  the  busi- 
ness nor  thought  it  any  sutticicnt  call  for  them  to  go 
8,000  miles  to  agree  with  three  men."  He  wns,  how- 
ever, a moderator  of  the  council  at  Cambridge.  Mass. 
(Sept.,  1043),  which  left  the  “ Cambridge  Platform  ” 
as  one  of  the  landmarks  of  Congregational  polity  in 
New  England.  A closing  labor  of  his  life  was  the 
preparation  of  a “Survey  of  the  Summe  of  Church 
Discipline ’’(published  in  1648);  this  duty  having  been 
assigned  to  him  by  the  Cambridge  synod  or  council. 
It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  ever  busy  labors  that  he 
died  at  Hartford.  Colin.,  from  an  “epidemical  sick- 
ness,’’July  19. 1647.  No  portrait  of  Hooker  remains. 
The  state  of  Connecticut,  years  since,  in  commemo- 
ration of  one  to  whom  she  owes  so  much,  placed 
iu  her  capitol  at  Hartford  his  striking  statue  by 
Niehaus,  in  the  making  of  which  the  artist  com- 
pared the  likenesses  of  the  various  members  of 
Hooker's  lineal  posterity,  thus  affording  a not  im- 
probably fair  representation  of  the  great  founder  of 
the  colony.  Mr.  Hooker  wns  not  in  primary  purpose 
an  author  of  books,  but  of  his  published  writings 
some  thirty  are  extant.  In  tin:  sermons  which  they 
have  preserved  to  the  world  the  most  robust  Calvin- 
ism is  everywhere  implied  and  incidentally  expressed. 

ADAMS,  Franklin  George,  secretary  of  the 
Kansas  Stale  Historical  Society,  Tojieka,  wns  horn 
in  Hodinun,  Jefferson  CO.,  N.  V.,  May  13,  1824.  He 
was  brought  up  on  a farm,  and  received  a common 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  went 
to  Cincinnati,  and  taught  live 
years  in  the  public  schools.  He 
attended  lectures  at  l heOhioMed- 
ical  College, and  in  the  law  depart- 
ment of  Cincinnati  College, where 
lie  was  graduated  in  1852,  being 
admitted  to  practice  at  the  Ohio 
bar  t he  same  year.  1 le  removed  to 
Kansasin  March,  1855, with  a col- 
ony which  settled  at  Ashland, 
Riley co. ; lived  at  Leavenworth  in 
1856,  and  at  Atchison  from  1857- 
61  in  law  practice.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Leavenworth  constitu- 
tional convention  iu  1858;  probate 
judge  of  Atchison  county  in!858- 
59;  register  of  the  IJ.'  S.  land 
office,  Lecomplon  and  Topeka, 
1861-64;  clerk  of  the  U.  8.  district 
court,  Topeka.  1863;  secretary  of 
the  State  Agricultural  Society, 
1862-64;  U.  S.  Indian  agent  for  the  Kickapoos,  1 865- 
69.  He  was  editor  of  the  “ Squatter  Sovereign  ” news 
pa|H.*r,  Atchison,  1H57 ; of  the  “ State  Record." 
and  also  of  the  “ Kansas  Farmer,"  Topeka.  1863; 
“ Atchison  Free  Press,"  J 864-68  ; “ WatervUleTele- 
graph,  18*  1-72.  At  Cincinnati  he  was  author  of 
several  minor  publications  relating  to  tin-  spelling 
reform,  including'  “The  Lives  of  the  Presidents, 
in  phonotypic  print.  He  was  author  of  the  “ Home- 
stead Guide"  (Waterville,  Kan.,  1873).  From  1875- 
94  he  was  chairman  of  the  educational  committee  of 
the  Kansas  State  Grange,  and  made  numerous  re- 
ports, which  were  published  by  that  body.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1876.  at  the  beginning  of  the  work  of  the 
Kansas  State  Historical  Society,  lie  was  appointed 
secretary,  a position  which  he  still  holds.  All 
the  work  of  this  iminhlc  society  lias  been  done 
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under  his  management.  The  library  contains  (1896) 
80.000  volumes,  besides  10,000  manuscripts,  1,200 
pictures,  and  a large  collcctiou  of  maps  uud  histori- 
cal relies  and  mementoes  iu  every  form.  Mr.  Adams 
has  made  ail  of  the  reports,  and  compiled  all  of  the 
volumes  of  “ Collections  of  the  Society ;’’  eight  bi- 
ennial reports  (1875-92),  and  four  volumes  of  "Col- 
lections, 1875-90.  This  institution  is  maintained 
by  the  state,  its  library  and  collections  are  the  pro(>- 
erty  of  the  state,  and  arc  kept  in  rooms  iu  the  stale 
capitol  at  Topeka. 

SMITH,  Nelson,  lawyer,  was  bora  in  Middle- 
town.  Delaware  co.,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  29.  1832.  His 
father,  Samuel  Smith,  was  a practical  millwright  and 
civil  engineer.  Mr.  Smith's  early  paternal  ancestors 
in  America  came  from  England,  and  his  maternal 
ancestors  from  Holland.  Flis  pater- 
nal greatgrandfather,  Abel  Smith, 
wasbomon  Cow-Neck,  North  Hemp- 
stead, L.  I.,  Oct.  31,  1702.  married 
Ruth  Jackson,  Juno  19,  1780,  and 
died  Apr.  25,  1757.  Ruth  Jackson 
was  the  daughter  of  Samuel  Jack- 
son,  and  granddaughter  of  Col.  John 
Jackson,  who  was  a member  of  the 
Colonial  general  assembly  of  New 
York,  1693-1709,  lieuteuant-colonel 
of  militia,  1700,  atid  judge  of  the  court 
of  common  picas.  Queens  county, 

1724.  Her  great-grandfather  was 
Rolicrt  Jackson,  one  of  the  original 
settlers  of  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  a mem- 
ber of  Gov.  N icoll’s  convention, 

1665,  and  well  known  in  colonial  his- 
tory. Through  his  maternal  great- 
grandfather, Harmonus  Dumond,  Mr. 

Smith  isdescended  from  Katrina  Schuyler  Dumond. 
daughter  of  David  Schuyler,  mayor  of  Albany, 
1705-07.  Ho  was  educated  at  the  Delaware  Acad- 
emy, afterward  taking  special  courses  in  New  York 
city.  He  studied  law  with  Samuel  Gordon,  a distin- 
guished lawyer,  and  a representative  in  the  twenty- 
seventh  ana  twenty-ninth  congresses,  and  with  Wil- 
liam Murray,  afterward  judge  of  the  supreme  court. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  commenced  practice 
iu  New  York  city  in  1855,  and  was.  soon  after,  ad- 
mitted to  practice  iu  the  supremccourt  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Smith  took  an  active  part  in  support  of 
the  Democratic  cause  iu  the  national  campaigns  of 
1884, 1888,  and  1892,  and  of  the  campaign  of  education 
to  promote  the  reform  of  the  tariff.  lie  contributed 
many  articles  and  made  numerous  speeches,  which 
were  printed  and  circulated  as  educational  docu- 
ments. In  the  campaign  of  1892  ho  was  chosen  au 
elector  of  president  and  vice-president  on  the  Dem- 
ocratic ticket,  and  in  1893  was  elected  a delegate 
from  the  city  of  New  York  to  the  constitutional  con- 
vention of  the  state  of  New  York,  which  assembled 
at  Albany,  May  8.  1894,  and  continued  its  sessions 
until  Sept.  29th.  He  is  credited  with  many  of  the 
reforms  effected  l>y  the  judiciary  article  of  the  re- 
vised constitution,  notably  the  creation  of  the  new 
court  called  the  “Appellate  Divisiou  of  the  Supreme 
Court.”  He  wns  for  four  years  (1890-94)  chairman 
of  the  general  committee  of  Tammany  Hall,  which 
position  lie  resigned  in  January  of  the  last  named 
year.  He  has  also  held  the  position  of  chairman  of 
the  central  branch  of  the  Irish  Land  League  of 
America.  Asa  lawyer,  Mr.  Smith  has  had  a wide 
practice,  and  the  reported  cases  in  which  his  name 
appears  as  counsel,  embrace  nearly  the  entire  range 
of  tin;  law.  He  Is  a memlier  of  tfie  American  Bar 
Association,  the  State  Bar  Association,  the  Associa- 
tion of  the  liar  of  the  City  of  New  York,  the  Law 
Institute,  and  of  the  Press,  Manhattan,  Reform,  and 
Democratic  Clubs. 
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Chapin,  Stephen,  educator,  IH.  152. 
Chapman,  Henry  T.,  Jr.,  financier.  IV.  144. 
Chapman,  John  A.  M.,  clergyman.  IV.  46L 
Chapman,  Maria  W.,  reformer.  IL  315. 
Chapman,  Nathaniel,  HI.  294. 

Chapman,  William  C.,  physician.  VI.  3S0. 
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Chestnut,  James,  Jr.,  soldier,  V.  64. 
Chetlain,  Augustas  L.,  IV.  390. 

Cheverus,  Jean  L.,  R.  C.  bishop,  yi.  331. 
Chew,  Benjamin,  jurist,  V.  84. 
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Child,  David  Lee,  Journalist,  II.  324. 
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Comstock,  George  C.,  lawyer,  IV.  600. 
Comstock,  George  W.,  merchant,  IV.  5QQ, 
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Conover,  Chas.  Edwin,  merchant.  VI.  215. 
Conover,  Jacob  Dey,  merchant,  VI.  216. 
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Cooke,  Jay,  llnanolcr.  JL  263. 

Cooke,  John  Eaten,  author,  V.  486. 

Cooke,  Josiah  P.,  chemist,  VI.  12. 

Cooke,  Martin  Warren,  lawyer.  V.  31. 
Cooke.  Rose  Terry,  author,  VI.  301. 
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Coon,  John  Henry,  manufacturer,  V.  109. 
Cooper,  Edward,  III.  115. 

Cooper,  George  IL,  naval  officer,  IV.  470. 
Cooper,  James,  senator,  V.  498. 
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Cooper,  Job  A.,  governor,  VI.  451. 

Cooper,  Myles,  educator,  VI.  341. 

Cooper,  Peter,  philanthropist.  III.  114. 
Coo|*cr,  Peter,  IV.  451.  Field,  C.  W. 

Cooper,  Sarah  B,,  educator.  III.  132. 
Cooper,  Susan  Fenimore,  author,  VI.  301. 
Cooper  Union,  III.  Cooper,  P. 

Cope.  Thomas  Pym,  merchant,  V.  424. 
Copland.  Patrick,  educator.  III.  231. 
Copley,  John  8ingleton,  artist,  VI.  467. 
Coppin,  Levi  J„  journalist,  III,  146. 
Coram,  Thomas,  philanthropist.  VI.  17. 
Corbett,  Henry  W.,  senator,  VI.  110. 
Corbin,  Austin,  railway  president,  V.  430. 
Corbin,  Margaret,  patriot,  VI.  45, 
Corcoran,  Michael,  soldier,  IV.  54. 
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Corlias,  William,  inventor,  TV.  171. 
Cornelius,  Elias,  clergyman,  V,  431. 
Cornell,  Alonzo  B.,  governor.  III,  54. 
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Corrigan,  Thomas,  capitalist,  VI.  300. 
Corse,  John  Murray,  soldier,  IV.  297. 
Corson,  Hiram,  educator,  L 440. 

Cort,  Thomas,  manufacturer,  VI.  147. 
Corwin,  Thomas,  statesman,  VI.  180, 
Cosby,  Fortunatus,  Jr.,  poet.  V.  498. 
Cotheal,  Alex.  I.,  consul-general,  JL  322. 
Colt  man.  Dr.  T.,  I,  177,  Cottman,  V.  L. 
Cottman,  V.  L.,  naval  officer,  L 177. 

Cotton  tlrst  raised  in  Georgia,  L 18,  Haber- 
sham, J. 

Cotton  industry,  origin  of,  IV.  121,  Slater,  8. 
Cottrell,  Calvert  B.,  inventor.  III,  397. 
Couch,  Darius  N.,  soldier,  IV.  207. 

Coudert,  Frederick  R.,  lawyer,  VI.  58, 
Coues,  Elliott,  scientist.  V.  240. 

Couldock,  Charles  Walter,  actor,  II.  347. 
Courter,  Franklin  C.,  urtlst,  V.  476. 
Cowan,  Edgar,  senator,  II.  94. 

Cowardin,  James  A.,  journalist,  II.  51, 
Cowles.  Edwin,  journalist,  II.  224. 

Cox,  Albert  Hill,  lawyer,  II.  187. 

Cox,  Jacob  D.,  statesman.  IV.  liL, 

Cox,  James  F.,  underwriter.  IV.  95. 

Cox,  Kenyon,  artist,  V.  321. 

Cox,  Samuel  8.,  statesman,  VI.  369, 

Coxe,  Arthur  C.,  P.  E.  bishop.  III.  474. 
Coxe,  Tench,  |>oliiical  economist,  VI.  14J 
Coy,  Edward  G.,  educator,  VI.  263. 
Cozzens,  Frederick  8.,  humorist,  VI.  29. 
Crabbe,  Thomas,  naval  officer,  IV.  415. 
Craddock,  Charles  Egbert,  pen-name,  II. 

363,  Murfree,  M.  N. 

Cradle  of  Liberty.  JL  ML  Faneuil,  P. 
Crafts,  Clayton  E.,  lawyer,  II.  169. 

Craig,  Allen,  lawyer,  IV.  76. 

Craig,  Hugh,  merchant,  V.  430. 

Craig,  J.  McIntosh,  actuary,  VI.  193. 
Cramer,  Gustav,  photographer,  V.  157. 
Cramer,  John,  congressman,  L 264. 
Cramer,  William  E.,  Journalist,  L 267. 
Cramp,  Charles  IL,  shipbuilder,  V.  264, 
Cramp,  William,  shipbuilder,  V.  253. 
Crandall,  Charles  L.,  educator,  IV.  481. 
Crandall,  Lucian  IL,  Inventor,  III.  322. 
Crandall,  P.,  philanthropist,  II.  307, 
Crandall,  Reuben,  physician,  II.  302. 
Crane,  Anne  M.,  author,  VI.  363. 

Crane,  Elvin  Williamson,  lawyer,  V.  230 
Crane,  Jonathan  T.,  clergyman,  II,  212. 
Crane,  Oliver,  author,  IL  136. 

Crane,  William  H^  actor.  II.  163, 

Crapo,  Henry  Howland,  gov..  V.  274. 
Cravath,  E.  M.,  educator.  I.  309. 

Craven,  Braxton,  educator,  III.  446. 
Craven,  Elijah  R.,  clergyman,  II.  217. 
Crawford,  Francis  M.,  author,  II.  503, 
Crawford,  George  W.,  secretary,  IV.  371, 
Crawford,  Martin  J.,  jurist,  II.  244. 
Crawford,  Nathan’l  M.,  educator,  VI.  396, 
Crawford,  Thomas,  sculptor.  II.  38, 
Crawford.  Wm.  Harris,  statesman,  V.  82, 
Creighton,  J.  B.,  naval  officer,  IV.  183. 
Creswell,  J.  A.  J.,  |K>simaster-gcn„  IV.  19. 


Crimmins,  John  D.,  contractor,  in.  STL 
Crisp,  Charles  Frederick,  lawyer.  L 335. 
Crittenden,  George  B , soldier.  IV.  222 
Crittenden,  Thomas  L.,  soidicr.  IL  164. 
Crocker,  Marcellas  M.,  soldier.  IV. 
Crockett,  David,  pioneer.  IV.  85. 

Croes,  John,  P.  E.  bishop,  HI.  472. 

Croes,  John  J.  R.,  civil  engineer.  VL  *5. 
Croghan,  George,  soldier.  IV.  256. 

Croly,  Jane  C.,  author,  VI.  391. 

Crook,  George,  soldier,  IV.  70. 

Crooks,  Samuel  8.,  manufacturer.  VI.  496 
Cropper,  John,  soldier,  II.  189. 

Cropsey,  Andrew  George,  lawyer.  V.  2i 
Cropsey,  Jasper  Francis,  arts**.  L 372 
Crosby,  Howard,  educator.  IV.  193. 
Crosby,  William  G.,  governor.  VI.  31L 
Cross,  Edward  E.,  soldier.  IV.  208. 

Cross,  Judson  N.,  lawyer,  VI.  322. 
Croswell,  Chas.  Miller,  gov..  V.  275. 
Cronse,  Geo.  W.,  manufacturer,  VI.  451 
Crouter,  A.  L.  Edgerton,  educator.  V.  151 
Crow  , Moses  Rockwell,  lawyer.  IV.  212 
Crowe,  John  Finley,  clergyman.  VL  4Si 
Crowell,  John  F.,  educator.  HI.  447. 
Crown  inshield,  Benj.  W.,  .'Uusau.  Y 
373. 

Crowninshield,  J.,  statesman.  IIL  7. 
Cruft,  Charles,  soldier.  TV.  285. 

Cruger,  John,  merchant,  I.  495. 
Cruikshank,  Edwin.  A..  III.  170. 
Crump,  M.  H.,  geologist.  II.  183. 
Crumrine,  Boyd,  reporter.  l.  179. 
Crnnden,  Frederick  M.,  librarian.  VI.  4»I 
Cnllom,  Shelby  Moore,  senator.  L 289. 
Cullum,  George  W.,  *oMier.  IV.  258. 
Cummings,  Amos  J.,  congressman  and,  J6T- 
nalist.L  260. 

Cummings,  Thomas  Seir,  artist,  VI.  245, 
Cummins,  Maria  S.,  author,  VI.  135. 
Cunningham.  John  Daniel,  lawyer  L 4ft- 
Curie,  Charles,  soldier.  V.  66, 

“Current  Utcranire."  X.  201.  Somers.  II 
Curry,  Jabez  L.  M..  soldter.  TV.  357. 
Curry,  Walker,  physician.  H.  217. 
Curtin,  Andrew  G.,  governor.  U.  290. 
Curtin,  Constans.  physician.  HI.  341. 
Curtin,  Roland  G.,  physician,  in.  MI 
Curtis,  Benjamin  R.,  jurist.  H.  472 
Curtis,  Frederic  C.,  physician.  U.  161. 
Curtis,  George,  banker.  H.  304. 

Curtis,  George  Ticknor,  jurist.  L 395. 
Curtis,  Geo.  William,  author.  UL  96 
Curtis,  Julius  B.,  lawyer.  IV.  468. 

Curtis,  Leonard  Eager,  lawyer.  V.  IT. 
Cnrtis,  Moses  Ashley,  botanist.  V.  244. 
Curtis,  Newton  M„  soldier.  IV.  321. 
Curtis.  Samuel  R.,  soldier,  IV.  300. 
Cnrtis,  Wm.  Eleroy,  journalist.  V.  42. 
Cushman,  Charlotte  8..  actress,.  IV.  49. 
Custer,  George  A.,  IV.  274 
Cushing,  Caleb,  statesman.  IV.  151. 
Cushing,  Jonathan  P.,  educator.  IL  23. 
Cutler,  Manasseh,  clergy  mao.  Ill  71. 
Cutler,  Nathan,  governor.  VI.  307 
Cutler,  Timothy,  educator.  L 165. 

Cutter,  Ephraim,  microscopea . HL  1M 
Cuyler,  Theodore  L.,  clergyman.  V.  248. 
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Dabney,  Robert  L.,  educator.  H.  26. 
Dabney,  Samuel  W.,  consul,  iv.  474. 
Dagg,  John  L..  educator,  VL  395. 
Daggett,  Aaron  8.,  soldier,  VL  127. 
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Daggett,  David,  jurist,  IV.  3! 

Daggett,  Napht&li,  educator,!  166. 
Daggett,  Oliver  E.,  clergyman,  IV.  414. 

I>a  guerre.  IV.  449.  Morse,  8.  F.  B. 
Dahlgren,  Charles  B.,  engineer,  II.  344. 
Dahlgren,  John  A.,  rear-admiral,  II.  101. 
Dahlgren,  Dlric,  soldier,  II.  10! 

Dake,  Dumont  Charles,  physician,  II.  18! 
Dale,  Richard,  naval  officer,  II.  1! 

Dale,  Samuel,  pioneer,  IV.  2! 

Daley,  George  Henry,  III.  90. 

Dallas,  Alex.  James,  statesman,  V.  372. 
Dallas,  George  Mifflin,  statesman,  VI.  268. 
Dallas,  Robert  Frank,  artist.  V.  2! 
Dalton,  John,  merchant.  III.  33! 

Daly,  Augustin,  dramatist  and  theatrical 
manager, ! 285. 

Daly,  Charles  P.,  jurist.  III.  158. 

Daly,  Joseph  F.,  jurist, ! 18! 

Damrosch,  Frank,  musician,  II.  148. 
Damrosch,  Leopold,  musician,  II.  147. 
Damrosch,  Walter  J.,  musician,  I!  147. 
Dana,  Charles  Anderson,  journalist,!  127. 
Dana,  Edward  S.,  mineralogist,  VI.  20! 
Dana,  Francis,  statesman,  III.  240. 

Dana,  James  D.,  geologist,  VI.  462. 

Dana,  John  C.,  librarian,  VI.  483. 

Dana,  John  W.,  governor,  VI.  310. 

Dana,  Samuel  W.,  senator,  II.  10, 

Danbury  Newsman,  Bailey,  J.  M„  VI.  28. 
Dandy,  George  B.,  soldier,  II.  230. 

Dane,  John,  Jr.,  lawyer,  II.  483. 
Danenhower,  John  W.,  explorer.  III,  284. 
Danforth,  Elliot,  lawyer, ! 364. 

Danforth,  Joshua  N.,  clergyman,  II.  186. 
Daniel,  John  Warwick,  senator,!  218. 
Daniel,  Peter  V.,  jurist,  II.  470. 

Dark  day, ! 167.  Daggett,  N. 

Darien,  Felix  0.  C.,  artist.  II.  334. 

Darling,  Charles  W.,  soldier,  VI.  486. 
Darlington,  James  H.,  clergyman, ! 271. 
Darlington,  T.,  Jr.,  physician,  II.  179. 
Daveiss,  Joseph  Hy  lawyer,  VI.  76. 
Davenport,  Amzi  B.,  educator,  II.  224. 
Davenport,  Fanny  L.  G.,  actress,  IV.  5! 
Davenport,  Franklin,  senator,  II.  8, 
Davenport,  James,  congressman,  II.  181. 
Davenport,  John,  clergyman.  ! 161. 
Davenport,  Thomas,  Inventor.  III.  339. 
Davenport,  William  B.,  lawyer,  II.  43! 
Davenport,  William  F.,  dentist,  II.  468. 
Davidson,  Alexander,  Inventor,  II!  320. 
Davidson,  Arnold,  lawyer, ! 268. 

Davidson,  George  T.,  lawyer,  IV.  34! 
Davidson,  John  !,  lawyer,  V,  387. 
Davidson,  William,  rev. soldier,!  80. 
Davidson,  Robert,  educator.  VI,  428. 
Davie,  William  R.,  rev.  soldier,  ! 77;  ! 
22.  Ellsworth,  0. 

Davies,  Charles,  mathematician.  III.  26, 
Davies,  Chas.  Fred.,  soldier.  III.  2! 
Davies,  Charles  W engraver,  V!  94. 
Davies,  Henry  E.,  Jurist,  HI.  2! 

Davies,  Henry  E.,  soldier.  III,  2! 

Davies,  Julien  T.,  lawyer,  II.  489, 

Davies,  8.,  clergyman  and  educator,  V.  465. 
Davies,  Thomas  A„  soldier,  III.  26, 

Davies,  William  Gilbert,  lawyer.!  366. 
Davis,  Charles  R,  naval  officer,  IV.  120. 
Davis,  Chas.  Henry,  nnval  olllcer,  IV.  166. 
Davis,  Daniel  F.,  governor,  VI.  317. 

Davis,  David,  Jurist,  II.  414, 

Davis,  Garrett,  senator.  II.  82. 

Davis,  Henry  L.,  educator, ! 504. 

Davis,  Henry  W.,  congressman,  II.  458. 
Davis,  Jefferson,  statesman,  IV.  148. 


Davis,  Jefferson  C.,  soldier.  V.  386, 

Davis,  John,  governor,  1787,!  113. 

Davis,  John  W.,  engineer,  IV.  306. 

Davis,  John  W.,  governor,  II.  58. 

Davis,  Matthew  L.,  III.  380. 

Davis,  Noah  K.,  educator,  IV.  18. 

Davis,  Reuben,  s«>ldler.  V.  257. 

Davis,  Robt.  8tewart,  journalist,  VI.  273. 
Davis,  Samnel  T.,  physician,  III.  31! 
Davison,  Darius,  Inventor.  II.  198. 

Daw,  George  W.,  lawyer.  VI.  33, 

Dawes,  Henry  L.,  senator,  IV.  32! 
Dawson,  Daniel  L.,  i>oet,  VI.  277. 

Dawson,  George,  journalist,  II.  204. 
Dawscn,  John,  congressman,  II.  26! 
Dawson,  Thomas,  educator.  III.  232. 
Dawson,  William,  educator.  III.  232, 

Day,  Henry,  lawyer,  II.  210. 

Day,  Jeremiah,  educator,  ! 169. 

Day,  William  H.,  clergyman,  IV.  199. 
Dayton,  Jonathan, ! 1! 

Dayton,  Wm.  1,., ! 3!  Bradley,  J.  P. 
Dayton,  William  L.,  statesman,  IV.  325. 
Deacon,  Edward,  secretary,  V.  413. 

I>caf,  pen-name,  II.  108,  8mith,  E. 

Dealy,  Patrick  F.,  educator,  II.  267 
Dean,  Julia,  uctruse,  HI.  299. 

Dean,  Oliver  Hayes,  lawyer,  V.  35. 

Dean,  Silas, ! 63,  Lafayette. 

Dearborn,  Henry,  rev.  soldier, ! 83. 
Decatur,  Stephen,  naval  officer,  IV.  88. 
Dochirat  ion  of  Rights,  author  of, ! 496,  Cru- 
ger,  J. 

Doen,  Wm.  Morris,  Insurance,  V.  28, 
Deere,  Charles  I!,  manufacturer,  IH.  272. 
Deering,  John  W.,  merchant,  V!  123. 

De  Forest,  Jesse,  IV.  292. 

De  Forest,  John  William,  soldier,  IV.  293. 
De  Garmo,  Charles,  educator,  VI.  364. 
Deitzler,  George  W.,  soldier.  V.  367. 

De  Koven,  R.,  musical  composer,  V.  437. 
Delafleld,  Richard,  banker,  VI.  82. 

De  Lancey,  W,  H.,  educator,  I.  342. 

De  Land,  Chas.  Victor,  journalist,  VI.  264. 
Deland,  Margaretta  W.,  author.  III.  476. 
Delano,  Columbus,  statesman,  IV.  18. 

De  La  Vergne,  John  C.,  Inventor,  II.  210. 
Delmar,  John,  jurist,  III,  404. 

De  Long,  George  W.,  explorer.  III.  282. 
Demarest,  Mary  A.  L.,  author,  V.  33! 

De  Morse,  Charles,  soldier,  V.  25. 

De  Navarro,  Mrs.  A.  F.,  actress,!  243. 
Denhard,  Charles  E.,  physician, ! 386. 
Denise,  David  D.,  agriculturist,  III.  433 
Denison,  Andrew  W.,  soldier,  IV.  329. 
Denison  University.!  301.  Presidents: 
Anderson,  G.,  eighth,  ! 303. 

Andrews,  E.  B.,  sixth, ! 303, 

Bailey,  8.,  third.  I.  302. 

Going,  J.,  second.!  301. 

Hall,  J.,  fourth.! 302. 

Owen,  A.,  seventh,  ! 303, 

Pratt,  J.,  ilrst. ! 301. 

Purinton,  D.  B.,  ninth.  ! 304. 

Talbot,  8.,  ilfih. ! 302. 

Dennis,  Rodnoy,  underwriter,  V.  435, 
Dennison,  Henry  D.,  physician,  III,  80, 
Dennison,  William,  governor,  III,  141. 
Densmore,  Amos,  inventor,  III.  31! 
Densmore,  James,  promoter,  III,  316. 
Depew,  C.  M.,  K.  R.  president,  ! 528. 

De  Peyster,  F.,  II.  4!  De  Peyster,  J.  W. 
De  Peyster,  Frederick,  II.  4!  II!  463. 
De  Peyster,  Frederick,  Jr.,  soldier,  II.  4! 
De  Peyster,  Frederic  J.,  lawyer,  II.  419. 
De  Peyster,  John  W.,  soldier,  II.  44, 


De  Peyster,  John  W.,  II.  4! 

De  Peyster,  Johnston  L.,  soldier.  II.  4! 
Derby,  Elias  Hasket,  merchant,  V.  32. 
Derby,  George  Horatio,  humorist,  V.  241. 
De  Rohan,  William,  soldier,  V.  2! 

De  Saussure,  William  F.,  senator,  V.  119. 
Desbrosses,  Elias,  merchant,  !485. 

De  Soto,  Fernando,  discoverer,  V.  126. 

De  8tefani,  Rafael  E.,  vocalist.  V.  181. 

De  Trobriand,  Philip  R.,  soldier,  VI.  239. 
Detwiller,  R,  physician,  V.  25, 

Devens,  Charles,  atf.v -general.  III.  203, 
Devine,  Thomas,  hanker, ! 258, 

Dew,  Thomas,  R..  educator.  III.  235. 
Dewey,  Chester,  scientist,  VI.  324. 

Dewey,  Henry  Sweetser,  lawyer, ! 37! 
Dewey,  Hiram  Todd,  viticulturist,  II.  56, 
Dewey,  Israel  0.,  soldier,  IV.  165. 

Dewey, M.,  educationist  and  regent,  IV.  492. 
Dewey,  Orville,  clergyman,  V.  4! 

De  Witt,  Thomas,  clergyman,  II.  492. 

De  Wolf,  Calvin,  lawyer,  V.  6! 

Dexter,  Henry  Martin,  clergyman, ! 177. 
Dexter,  Samuel,  statesman,  II.  5, 

Dexter,  Timothy,  merchant . VI.  22! 

De  Young,  Michael  H^  Journalist, ! 269. 
Dial.  III.  28,  Fuller,  8.  M. 

Di  Cesnola,  Luigi  Palma,  soldier,  I.  422. 
Dickerson,  Mahlon,  statesman,  V.  295. 
Dickerson,  Philemon,  governor.  V.  205, 
Dickie,  Samuel,  educator,  IV.  174. 
Dickinson,  Anna  E.,  lecturer,  III.  109. 
Dickinson  College.  Presidents: 

Atwater,  J.,  third, 

Collins,  C.,  tenth,  VI.  430. 

Dashiell,  R.  L.,  twelfth. 

Davidson,  R.,  second,  VI.  428. 

Durbin,  J.  P.,  seventh,  VI.  429. 

Emory,  R.,  eighth. 

How,  8.  B.,  sixth,  VI.  429. 

Johnson,  H,  M.,  eleventh,  VI.  430. 
Mason,  J.  M.,  fourth,  VI.  428, 

McCauley,  J.  A.,  thirteenth,  VI.  430. 
Neill,  W.,  (mil,  VI.  429. 

Nisbet,  C.,  ilrst.  VI.  42! 

Peck,  J.  T.,  ninth,  VI.  430. 

Reed,  G.  E.,  flfteenth,  VI.  431. 
Dickinson,  Daniel  !,  statesman,  V.  388, 
Dickinson,  Don  M.,  postmaster,  II.  409. 
Dickinson,  J.,  pres,  of  Pennsylvania,  II,  281. 
Dickinson,  Jonathan,  educator,  V.  463, 
Dickinson,  Marquis  F.  Jr.,  lawyer,  H.  507. 
Dickson,  George  L.,  IV.  348. 

Dike,  Henry  Albyn,  merchant,  II.  134. 
Dill,  James  Brooks,  lawyer.  VI.  443. 

Dill,  James  Hy  clergyman,  VI.  443. 

Dillon,  Halle  Tanner,  III.  88. 

Dillon,  John  Forrest,  Jurist,!  268. 
Dimmick,  Francis  M.,  clergyman. ! 178. 
Dingley,  Nelson,  Jr.,  governor,  VI.  315. 
Dinsmore,  Hugh  A.,  diplomat,  V.  26! 
DiBston,  Henry,  manufacturer,  VI.  146. 
Dix,  Augustus  J.,  educator,  V.  306. 

Dix,  Dorothy  L.,  philanthropist,  II!  438. 
Dix,  John  A.,  governor.  V.  6. 

Dix,  Morgan,  clergyman,  III.  439. 

Dixon,  Archibald,  senator,  II!  43! 
Dixon.  James,  senator,  IV.  447. 

Dixon,  Nathan  Fellows,  senator. ! 291. 
Doane,  George  W.,  P.  E.  bishop.  III,  473. 
Doane,  William  C.,  P-  E.  bishop.  IV.  489, 
Dobbin,  James  C.,  statesman,  IV.  150. 
Dodd,  Amzi,  jurist,  II.  452. 

Doddridge,  Philip,  lawyer,  II.  33! 
Doddridge,  Wm.  B.,  R-  R manY,  VI.  405. 
Dodge,  Ebenezer,  educator,  V.  42! 
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Dodge,  Henry,  senator.  III.  428. 

Dodge,  M.  If .,  author  and  editor,  L 314. 
Dodge,  Ossi&n  E.,  singer,  IV.  884. 

Dodge,  Thomaa  H.,  lawyer,  II.  830. 

Dodge,  William  E.,  merchant.  III.  174. 
Dogberry,  pen-name,  I,  483,  Mnlford,  P. 
Dolan,  Thomaa,  manufacturer,  II.  168. 
Dolea,  George  P.,  soldier,  V.  861, 

Dolge,  Alfred,  manufacturer,  L 309. 

Dolph,  Joseph  Norton,  senator,  I.  294. 
Domenec,  Michael,  K.  C.  bishop.  VI.  338. 
Donaldson,  Edward,  naval  officer.  IV.  342, 
Donnelly,  Eleanor  C.,  author,  II.  389. 
Donnelly,  Ignatius,  author,  L 397. 
Doolittle,  James  Bood,  jurist.  IV.  144. 
Doolittle,  Theodore  8.,  educator.  III.  403. 
Doremns,  Elias  Osborn,  builder,  V.  226, 
Doremus,  Sarah  P.,  philanthropist,  VI.  188, 
Doren,  D.,  telegraph  constructor,  III.  247. 
Dorman,  Orlando  P.,  tlnaucier,  V.  186. 
Dorr,  Julia  C.  B.,  poet,  VI.  66. 

Dorsey,  Jesse  Hook,  manufacturer, VI.  266, 
Doubleday,  Abner,  soldier,  IV.  140. 

Doucet,  Edward,  educator,  II.  266. 
Dougherty,  Daniel,  lawyer,  V.  477. 
Dougherty,  John,  business  man.  II.  196, 
Douglas,  Beverly  B.,  congressman,  V.  197, 
Douglas,  George,  physician,  VI.  387. 
Douglas,  Orlando  B.,  physician,  VI.  288. 
Douglass,  Frederick,  diplomat,  II.  309. 
Douglass,  John  W.,  lawyer.  II.  43, 
Douglass,  Stephen  A.,  statesman,  II.  90. 
Dow,  Neal,  temperance  reformer.  V.  433. 
Dowd,  Daniel  L.  (physical  culture).  I.  390. 
Dowling,  Joseph,  III.  391. 

Downer,  Ezra  Pierce,  III.  23. 

Downey,  John  G.,  governor,  IV.  108, 
Drake,  Alexander  W.,  engraver,  VI.  9- 
Drake,  Charles  Daniel,  lawyer.  III,  427. 
Drake,  Daniel,  physician,  V.  110. 

Drake,  Elias  F.,  capitalist,  VI.  92. 

Drake,  Francis  JL,  R-  R-  president,  L 402, 
Drake,  James  Madison,  journalist.  II.  163. 
Drake,  Joseph  Bodman,  poet.  V.  420. 
Draper,  Daniel,  meteorologist,  VI.  172, 
Draper,  Henry,  scientist,  VI.  171, 

Draper,  John  C.,  physician,  VI.  171. 
Draper,  John  William,  scientist.  III.  408. 
Draper,  William  F.,  manufacturer,  VI.  98, 
Drayton,  Percival,  naval  officer,  IV.  219. 
Died  Scott  case.  L 27,  Taney,  B.  B. 
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Haygood,  Atticus  G.,  educator,  L 520. 
Hayne,  Isaac,  soldier,  JL  449 
Hayne,  Julia  Dean,  III,  299,  Dean,  J. 
Hayne,  Paul  Hy  poet.  IV.  307. 

Hayne,  Robert  Y.,  statesman,  III.  103. 
Haynes,  John  9,  music  publisher,  V.  156. 
Haynes,  Tilly,  merchant,  II.  221, 

Hays,  Alexander,  soldier,  IV.  313 
Hays,  Chas.  M.,  railroad  manager,  IV.  498. 
Hays,  George  Price,  educator,  II.  302. 
Hays,  William  S.,  song  writer,  III,  178. 
Haywood,  John,  jurist.  IV.  39 
Haywood,  John,  colonist.  IV.  324. 
Haywood,  William,  patriot,  IV.  323 
Haywood,  William  R,  senator,  IV.  323 
Hazen,  Moses,  rev.  soldier,  X 79 
Hazen,  William  B.,  signal  officer,  HI.  408. 
Headley,  Joel  Tyler,  author,  III,  459 
Heald,  Charles  M.,  R.  R.  manager.  VI.  401. 
Heald.  Daniel.  L 276.  Heald,  D.  A. 

Heald,  Daniel  A.,  underwriter,  L 276. 
Heald,  Edward  P.,  educator,  VI.  143. 
Heard,  Stephen,  governor,  II.  13 
Hearn,  John  Tevis,  journalist,  X 451. 
Hearn,  Lafcadio,  author,  L 409. 

Hearst,  George  F.,  senator,  X 315. 

Heath,  William,  rev.  soldier,  X 69 
Heaton,  Augustus  George,  artist,  V.  315. 
Hebard,  Henry  8.,  manufacturer,  V.  283 
Heckman,  George  9,  educator,  II.  126. 
Heermans,  Charles  A.,  lawyer.  III,  118. 
Heintz,  Louis  Jacob,  IV.  214. 


Heinz,  Henry,  J.,  manufacturer,  V.  270. 
Heissenbuttel,  J.  D.,  merchant.  III.  223. 
Heitman,  John  F.,  educator.  III.  447- 
Hclen  Luqueer,  pen-name,  X 431,  Bushnell, 
W.H. 

Helm,  Ben  Hardin,  soldier,  V.  248. 
Helper,  Hinton  Rowan,  author,  II.  395. 
Hemphill,  James  C.,  journalist,  II.  29 
Hemphill,  Joseph,  jurist,  X394, 
Hemphill,  William  A.,  journalist . X 277. 
Henderson,  Archibald,  soldier,  IV.  193. 
Henderson,  C.  My  manufacturer,  X 284. 
Henderson,  Isaac,  author,  V.  426. 
Henderson,  James  P.,  governor,  X 442. 
Henderson,  Leonard,  jurist.  IV.  18X 
Henderson,  Peter,  horticulturist,  VI.  143, 
Hendricks,  Francis,  merchant.  III,  245. 
Hendricks.  John,  II.  403,  Hendricks,  T.  A. 
Hendricks,  Thomas  A.,  statesman.  II.  403. 
Henry,  Ed.  Lamson,  artist,  V.  313 
Henry,  John,  senator,  II.  9 
Henry,  Joseph,  naturalist.  HI.  406. 

Henry.  Joseph,  IV.  459,  Vail,  A. 

Henry,  Morris  Hy  surgeon.  II.  483 
Henry,  Patrick,  statesman,  X 337. 
Henshaw,  David,  statesman,  VI.  7. 

Hentz,  Caroline  Lee,  author,  VI.  261. 
Hepburn,  Noil  J.,  oculist,  IV.  416. 
Hepworth,  George  R,  Journalist,  IV.  320. 
Herbert,  Henry  William,  author.  III.  190. 
Herbst,  John,  Moravian  bishop,  X 238. 
Hering.  Constantine,  physician.  III.  477. 
Herkimer,  Nicholas,  rev.  soldier.  I.  70. 
Herman,  John  G.,  Moravian  bishop,  X 239 
Herne,  James  A.,  actor,  V.  89 
Herold,  Herman  C.  R,  physician,  V.  393. 
Herr,  Martin  L.,  physician.  V.  279. 
Herter,  Christian,  artist,  V.  329 
Herter,  Gustave,  designer,  VI.  297. 
Herndon,  William  L.,  naval  officer,  IV. 
201. 

Hero  boy  of  76,  IV.  89  Peyton,  J.  R. 
Herrell,  John  E.,  manufacturer.  II.  203. 
Hersey,  George  D.,  physician,  X 239 
Hersey,  Jacob  D.  T.,  ilnaneier.  III.  203 
Heth,  Henry,  soldier,  IV.  464. 

Hetzel,  George  9,  manufacturer,  IV.  233. 
Heverin,  James  Henry,  lawyer.  III.  29. 
Hewins,  Caroline  Maria,  librarian,  X 208. 
Hewitt,  Abram  8,,  statesman.  III.  294. 
Hext,  Sarah,  X 2X  Rutledge,  J. 

Heyward,  Thomas.  X 441. 

Hickman,  IX  R,  manufacturer.  II.  141. 
Hickman,  William  R,  educator,  HI.  83 
Hicks,  Elias,  merchant,  II.  487. 

Hidden,  Harry  B.,  soldier,  IV.  225. 

Hiester,  Joseph,  governor,  II.  285. 

Higby,  William  R.,  banker,  VI.  93 
Higby,  William,  lawyer,  V.  17, 

Higgins,  Anthony,  senator,  X 290. 
Higginson,  Francis,  clergyman,  X 369 
Higginson,  Thomas  W.,  author,  X 394. 
Higher  Education  of  Women,  lirst  efforts  for, 
X 390,  Gannett,  G. 

Higher  Law,  II.  78,  Seward,  W.  H, 

Higley,  Warren,  jurist.  III.  604. 

Hildreth,  Richard,  author,  X 365. 

Hildrup,  W.  T.,  manufacturer,  III.  425. 
Hill,  Ambrose  P.,  soldier,  IV.  101. 

Hill,  Daniel  R,  soldier,  IV.  102. 

Hill,  David  Bennett,  senator,  X 453. 

Hill,  Frank  Pierce,  librarian.  IX  149. 

Hill,  George  Handel,  actor,  X 401. 

Hill,  Harry  B.  W.,  merchant,  II,  115. 
Hill,  John  Lindsay,  lawyer.  III.  123. 

Hill,  Joshua,  statesman,  IV.  442. 
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Hill,  Nathaniel  P.,  senator,  VI.  38, 

Hill,  Nicholas,  soldier.  III,  396. 

Hill,  Robert  Andrews,  jurist.  II.  227. 

Hill,  Robert  IL,  educat  or,  III.  173. 

Hill,  Thomas,  artist.  III.  348, 

Hill,  Thomas,  educator,  VI.  420. 

Hillard,  George  8.,  lawyer.  III.  244. 
Hillhouse,  James,  senator,  II.  9 
Hilliard,  Henry  W.,  diplomatist,  II.  114. 
Hills,  William  Henry,  editor,  IV.  13, 
Hilyard,  George  D.,  builder,  VI.  69 
Hinckley,  Isabella,  singer.  I.  392. 
Hinckley,  Livingston  S.,  physician, V.  303. 
Hindman,  William,  senator,  II.  6, 

Hinds,  Herbert  C..  clergyman,  II.  19. 
Hinman,  Clark  T.,  educator,  V.  471. 
Hinrichs,  Charles  F.  A.,  merchant.  I.  467. 
Hinton,  John  Henry,  physician,  II.  177. 
Hirsch,  Emil  G.,  rabbi  and  author,  II.  112. 
Hiscox,  David,  chemist,  1,472. 

Hi ‘.chcock,  Alfred,  surgeon.  IV.  27, 
Hitchcock,  Edward,  educator.  IV,  483. 
Hitchcock,  Edward,  educator,  V.  308. 
Hitchcock,  Gen.  E.  A.,  J,  46,  Allen,  E. 
Hitchcock,  Peter,  Jurist  , I.  370, 

Hitchcock,  Roswell  D.,  educator,  II.  266, 
Hitchcock,  Samuel  A.,  manufg.,  V.  313. 
Hitt,  Robert  Roberts,  statesman,  V.  70, 
Hoadley,  George,  governor,  III.  143. 
Hoagland,  C.  N.,  physician,  II.  116. 

Hoar,  E.  R.,  attorney  •general,  IV.  20, 
Hoar,  George  Frisbee,  senator,  L 463, 
Hoar,  Leonard,  educator,  VI.  411. 

Hobart,  John  Henry,  I’.  E.  bishop,  L 614. 
Hobart,  John  Sloss,  jurist,  II.  35. 

Hobson,  Edward  R,  soldier,  V.  13, 
Hodgkinson,  John,  actor.  III.  343. 
Hodgman,  Abbott,  physician,  L 512. 
Hodgson,  Telfair,  clergyman.  II.  488. 

Hoe,  Robert,  manufacturer,  III.  16, 
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Hoffman.  Eugene  A.,  clergyman,  VI.  356. 
Hoffman,  John  T.,  governor.  III.  52. 
Hoffman,  Josiah  Ogden,  sachem.  III.  376. 
Hofstatter,  Theodore,  designer,  V.  406. 
Hoge,  Moses,  educator,  II.  23, 

Hogg,  William  J.,  manufacturer,  VI.  167. 
Hoke,  Martha  IL,  artist,  V.  323, 
Holcombe,  Amasa,  scientist.  III.  311. 
Holcombe,  Choster,  diplomat,  HI.  311. 
Holcombe,  Curtis  Wilson,  III.  311. 
Holcombe,  Frederick,  III.  311, 

Holcombe,  George  Obed,  III.  311. 
Holcombe,  Henry,  musician,  III.  311. 
Holcombe,  Henry,  clergyman,  III.  311. 
Holcombe,  Hosea,  clergyman.  III.  311, 
Holcombe,  Hugh  IL,  clergyman,  III.  312, 
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Holcombe,  Johnli,  L.,  III.  312. 
Holcombe,  John  M.,  III.  312. 

Holcombe,  John  Walker,  III.  312. 
Holcombe,  John  Winslow,  III.  312. 
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Holcombe,  Joseph  G.,  III.  312, 

Holcombe,  Judson,  III.  312, 

Holcombe,  Origen  Pinney,  III.  313, 
Holcombe,  Reuben,  III.  313. 

Holcombe,  Silas  W.,  III.  313. 

Holcombe,  Solomon,  III.  313 
Holcombe,  Thomas,  III.  314, 

Holcombe,  Thomas,  III.  314. 

Holcombe,  Theodore  Isaac,  III.  313. 
Holcombe,  William  Frederic,  III.  314. 
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Holley,  Myron,  reformer,  II.  279. 
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Hood,  John  Bell,  soldier.  IV.  264. 
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Hooker,  Ellen  K.,  educator,  IV.  483. 
Hooker,  Joseph,  soldier.  IV.  173 
Hooper,  8amuel,  merchant,  IV.  499 
Hooker,  Thomas,  clergyman,  VI.  497. 
Hooper,  William,  patriot,  V,  467. 

Hoopes,  Benjamin,  educator,  VI.  257. 
Hopkins,  Albert,  astronomer.  VI.  249 
Hopkins,  Charles  J.,  composer.  IV.  434. 
Hopkins  College,  L 161,  Davenport,  J. 
Hopkins,  Esek,  naval  o Ulcer,  II.  13 
Hopkins,  Ferdinand  T.,  merchant,  II.  215. 
Hopkins,  George  Hiram,  lawyer,  V.  119. 
Hopkins,  George  W.,  statesman,  IV.  443 
Hopkins,  JL  8.,  educator,  L 620. 

Hopkins,  Johns,  philanthropist.  V.  169. 
Hopkins,  Mark,  educator,  VI.  237. 
Hopkins,  W.  R,  educator,  L 667, 
Hopkinson,  Francis,  patriot,  V.  483 
Hopper,  George  R,  merchant,  IV.  124. 
Hopper,  Isaac  T.,  philanthropist,  II.  327. 
Hoppin,  J.  M.,  educator  and  author,  1. 245. 
Horn,  Charles  E.,  composer,  VI.  143 
Hornaday,  Wm.  T.,  taxidermist,  IV.  193 
Hornblower,  Josiah,  engineer,  VI.  93 
Horner,  John  Scott,  governor,  V.  2XL 
Horner,  William  E.,  physician.  VI.  38JL 
Horrocks,  James,  educator.  III.  233 
Horry,  Peter,  soldier,  VI.  101. 

Horsford,  Eben  N.,  chemist,  VI.  163 
Horsman,  Edward  L,  merchant.  Ill,  274. 
Horstman,  Ignatius  F.,  K.  C.  bishop,  V. 
341. 

Horton,  Albert  Hy  jurist.  VI.  131. 

Horton,  Harry  Lawrence,  ilnaneier.  1. 468. 
Hosack,  David,  educator.  III.  462. 
Hosmer,  Harriet,  sculptor,  L 381. 

Hosmer,  James  K.,  librarian.  VI.  483 
Hosmer,  Jean,  actress.  IV.  433 
Hotchkiss,  Benj.  B.,  inventor,  VI.  245. 
Houghton,  George  IL,  clergyman,  VI.  3 
Houghton.  Henry  Oscar,  publisher,  L 281, 
Houston,  Henry  IL,  merchant.  III.  146. 
Houston,  John,  governor.  L 493. 

Houston,  Samuel,  soldier.  IV.  63 
Houston,  Wm.  Churchill,  lawyer,  III.  261, 
Hovenden,  Thomas,  artist,  VI.  470. 
Hovey,  Alvin  P.,  governor,  L 149. 

Hovey,  Harriette  8.,  educator.  VI.  353 
Hovey,  Richard,  author,  VI.  353 
How,  James  F.,  soldier,  V.  470. 

How,  8amuel  B„  educator,  VI.  429. 
Howard,  Benj.  C.,  congreasman,  VT.  136. 
Howard,  Blanche  Willis,  author.L  304, 
Howard,  Bronson,  dramatic  writer.  III,  73 


Howard,  Erving  M„  physician,  m 4K. 
Howard,  Jacob  M.,  senator,  IV.  412. 
Howard,  James  L.,  manufacturer,  VI.  132. 
Howard,  John  Eager,  soldier.  HI.  IL 
Howard,  Joseph,  Jr.,  journalist.  IV.  213 
Howard,  Oliver  0.,  soldier,  IV.  ML  IT 
261.  Kearney,  P. 

Howard,  Solomon,  educator,  TV.  444 
Howe,  Albion  Paris,  soldier.  VL  211 
Howe,  Elias,  inventor,  IV.  433 
Howe,  Henry,  historian,  HI.  341 
Howe,  Julia  Ward,  author.  1. 402. 
Howe,  Robert,  soldier,  VI.  79 
Howe,  Timothy  O.,  statesman.  IV. 250. 
Howell,  Clark,  journalist.  L 473. 
Howell,  Evan  P.,  journalist, L 238. 
Howell,  Henry  C.,  manufacturer.  IL  295. 
Howell,  John  A.,  inventor.  VI.  41 
Howell,  John  C.,  rear-admiral  II.  208. 
Howell,  Richard,  governor.  V.  202. 
Howell,  Theo.  P.,  manufacturer.  IL  235. 
Howells,  W.  D.,  editor  and  author.  1.282 
Howley,  Richard,  gov.  of  Georgia  H It 
Howry,  Charles  B.,  lawyer.  II.  197. 
Hoyt,  Charles  A.,  manufacturer,  HL  156. 
Hoyt,  Henry  Martyn,  governor.  U.  2SL 
Hubbard,  Chester  D.,  senator,  V.  387. 
Hubbard,  Gardiner  G.,  lawyer.  V.  162. 
Hubbard,  John,  governor,  VI.  311. 
Hubbard,  John  B.,  soldier.  II.  31 
Hubbard,  John  Barrett,  soldier,  VI.  412, 
Hnbbard,  Samuel  B.,  merchant.  V.  19L 
Hubbard,  Samuel  D.,  post  master VL 
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Hubbard,  Thomas  H.,  soldier.  IL  179, 
Hubbell,  Jay  A.,  congressman.  IT.  343, 
Hubner,  Charles  W„  author.  H.  142. 
Hudon,  Henry,  priest,  TV.  116. 

Hudson,  Erasmus  D.,  surgeon.  H.  322. 
Hudson,  John  E.,  pres.  Bel)tek-plH«e,Y.32, 
Hndson,  Joseph  K.,  journalist.  1. 201 
Hney,  Samuel  Baird,  lawyer.  IIL  67 
Huff,  George  Franklin,  bunker,  VL  521. 
Huger,  Benjamin,  soldier.  III.  443 
Huger,  Benjamin,  soldier.  V.  362. 
Huger,  Thomas  Bee,  soldier,  V.  13. 
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Hughes,  John,  archbishop.  L 193 
Hulbert,  Henry  C.t  merchant,  IIL  366. 
Hulburd,  Calvin  T.,  legislator.  IV.  505. 
Hulburd,  Merritt,  clergyman,  V.  332. 
Hull,  Holmer,  priest,  IV.  93 
Hull,  Isaac,  naval  officer.  III.  290. 

Hull,  James  Clark,  clergyman.  VL  494. 
Hull  William,  rev.  soldier.  I.  67. 

Hume,  Frank,  merchant,  L 264. 
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Bailey,  J.  M.,  VI.  28. 

Burdette,  B.  J.,  L 233. 
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Clemens,  S.  L.,  VI.  23 
Cozzins,  F.  S.,  VI.  29 
Derby,  G.  H.,  V.  241. 

Field,  E.,  L 153 
Grizwold,  A.  M.,  VI. 

Haliburton,  T.  C.,  V.  353. 

Halpin,  C.  G.,  VI.  29 
Harris,  J.  C.,  1.  410. 

Landon,  M.  D.,  VI.  27. 

Leland.  C.  G.,  V.  359 
Lewis,  C.  B.,  VI.  30. 

Locke,  D.  B.  26. 

Neal,  J.  C.,  VI. 

Nye,  E.  W.,  VI.  23 
Peck,  G.  W. 
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Prentice,  0.  D.,  III.  HI. 

Read,  0.  P.,  L 353. 

Riley,  J.  W„  VI.  31. 

Shaw,  H.  W.,  VI.  28. 

Shi llaber,  B.  P.,  VI.  26. 

Smith,  C.  IL,  III.  308. 

Whitcher,  F.  H.,  VI.  30. 

Wilder,  M.  P.,  VI.  31. 

Humphrey,  Heman,  educator,  V.  308. 
Humphrey,  Lyman  U.,  governor,  L 456. 
Humphrey*,  David,  rev.  soldier,  L 71. 
Humphrey*,  Hector,  educator,  L 504. 
Humphreys,  Joshua,  ship  builder,  V.  110. 
Hunnewell,  James  F.,  mercha.it,  VI.  159. 
Hunicke,  William  6.,  physician,  V.  156. 
Hunt,  Albert  8.,  clergyman,  IV.  416. 

Hunt,  Alexander  C.,  governor,  VI.  447. 
Hunt,  George  Smith,  banker,  V.  436. 
Hunt,  Lewis  Ca»»,  soldier,  IV.  354. 

Hunt,  Richard  M.,  architect,  VI.  460. 
Hunt,  R.  W.,  metallurgical  engineer.  1. 244. 
Hunt,  Thomas  8terry,  scientist,  HI.  254. 
Hunt,  Ward,  jurist.  II.  475, 

Hunt,  Washington,  governor.  III.  48. 
Hunt,  William  Henry,  statesman,  IV. 
244. 

Hunt,  William  Morris,  III.  288. 

Hunter,  David,  soldier,  IV.  264. 

Hunter,  Morton  Craig,  soldier,  V.  238, 
Huntington,  A.,  singer,  II.  392. 
Huntington,  Collis  P.,  R.  R.  president,  VI. 
406. 

Huntington,  Daniel,  artist,  V.  323. 
Huntington,  Frederic  D.,  bishop,  HI.  363. 
Huntington,  Jedediah,  rev.  soldier,  X,  77, 
Huntington,  Samuel,  governor.  III,  131. 
Huntley,  Ezekiel. X,  154.  Sigourney,  L.  XL 
Hunton,  Jonathan  G.,  governor,  VI.  307. 
Hurlburt,  Henry  A.,  IV.  386. 

Hurlbut,  Hinman  B.,  lawyer,  II.  185. 
Hurlbut,  8tephen  A.,  soldier,  IV.  218. 
Hurst,  John  Edward,  merchant,  II.  188. 
Hutchins,  Charles  L.,  clergyman.  III,  331. 
Hutchins,  John  C.,  lawyer,  II.  390. 
Hutchins,  8tilson,  Journalist,  I.  234. 
Hutchinson,  Charles  L.,  IV.  387. 
Hutchinson,  Edmund  G.,  merchant, IV.  92. 
Hutchinson  letters,  I.  334.  Franklin,  B. 
Hutton,  Frederick  R.,  educator,  II.  243, 
Hyatt,  Alphens,  scientist,  HI.  101. 

Hyde,  Joel  Wilbur,  physician,  III.  lfiQ, 
Hyde,  W.  De  W.,  educator,  I.  419. 

Hylton,  John  D.,  physician,  II.  34. 
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founded,  L 176,  Bacon,  L. 

Indiana  Capitol,  L 149,  Hovey,  A.  P. 

Ingalls,  Chus.  Frye,  L 367,  Ingalls,  C.  R. 
Ingalls,  Charles  Russell,  jurist,  L 357. 
Ingalls,  Thomas,  lawyer,  X,  358. 

Ingalls,  Thomas  B.,  educator,  L 358, 
Iugersoll,  C.  L.,  educator.  X.  411. 
Ingersoll,  Jared,  statesman,  II.  439. 
Ingham,  Charles  C.,  artist,  V.  317. 
Ingham,  Ellery  Percy,  lawyer,  V.  9L 
Ingham,  Samuel  D.,  statesman,  V.  294. 
Ingraham,  Daniel  Phmnix,  jurist,  X,  155. 
Inman,  Henry,  artist,  V.  323. 
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Mann,  Francis  N.,  Jr.,  lawyer.  IV.  96. 
Mann,  Horace,  educator.  III.  78. 

Mann,  William  B.,  lawyer,  JL  416 
Manning,  Daniel,  statesman.  II.  405. 
Manning,  J.,  educator.  L 305. 

Manning,  James  IL,  journalist.  I.  365. 
Manning,  John  A.,  manufacturer.  HI.  109, 
Manrara,  Edward,  manufacturer  IV.  145 
Mansfield,  J.  K.  F.,  soldier.  IV.  179. 
Manville,  Marion,  author,  II.  437. 
Mapes,  Charles  Halsted,  III.  176 
Mapes,  Charles  Victor,  chemist.  Ill  171, 
Mapes,  James  Jay,  Inventor,  HI.  176 
March,  Alden,  surgeon,  II.  444. 

Marcy,  Henry  0.,  surgeon.  VI.  386 
Marcy,  Randolph  B.,  soldier.  IV.  330. 
Marcy,  Wm.  Learned,  governor.  VI  369, 
Marden,  George  A.,  journalist.  VI.  284. 
Marechal,  Ambrose,  archbishop.  I.  442. 
Marion,  Francis,  rev.  soldier.  L 59. 
Marlon  Harland.  pen-name.  TT  122.Tgrb.til*. 
M.  J. 

Maris,  George  L.,  educator.  II.  116 
Murk  Twain,  pen-umne,  Clemens,  6 L,  VL 
26 

Mark  West,  pen-name,  L 394,  Morn*.  K I. 
Markham,  Henry  IL,  governor.  II.  415. 
Markham,  William,  capitalist.  II.  331. 
Markle,  John,  eoal  operator,  VI.  41 
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Mark*,  Solon,  surgeon,  II.  444. 

Marschall,  F.  W.  von,  founder,  II,  447. 
Marshall,  Humphrey,  soldier,  VI.  65, 
Marsh,  Bonner  G.,  clergyman,  II.  384. 
Marsh,  Eli  J.,  Jurist.  L 182. 

Marsh,  George  Perkins,  diplomat,  II.  439. 
Marsh,  James,  educator,  II.  40, 

Marsh,  Luther  Rawson,  lawyer.  Ill,  135, 
Marshall,  Charles,  pharmacist,  V.  343. 
Marshall,  Humphrey,  senator,  II.  412. 
Marshall,  James,  educator,  V.  41. 
Marshall,  James  W.,  statesman,  IV.  IS, 
Marshall,  James  W.,  discoverer,  V.  146. 
Marshall,  John,  jurist.  I,  25. 

Marshall,  Louis,  educator.  III.  164; 
Marshall,  Thomas.  L 25,  Marshall,  J. 
Marshall,  William,  manufacturer,  V.  270, 
Marston,  Gilman,  soldier,  V.  329. 

Martin,  Alexander,  senator,  IV.  373. 
Martin,  Alexander,  governor,  IV.  420, 
Martin,  Artemas,  mathematician,  II.  180. 
Martin,  Francois  X.,  historian,  V.  436. 
Martin,  John,  governor,  II.  12, 

Martin,  Luther,  patriot,  HI.  43L 
Martin,  William,  clergyman.  VI.  151, 
Martindale,  John  EL,  soldier,  II.  444. 
Martindale,  Thomas,  merchant.  III,  91. 
Marvel,  Robert,  faster,  II.  442. 

Marvin,  James  Madison,  V.  31. 

Maryland,  P.  E.  bishops  of  : 

Claggett,  J.  T.,  first,  VI.  222. 

Kemp,  J.  second,  VI.  222. 

Paret,  W.,  sixth,  VI.  224, 

Pinkney,  W.,  fifth,  VI.  224, 

Stone,  W.  M.,  third,  VI.  222. 
Whittingham,  W.  R.,  fourth,  VI.  223. 
Mason,  Amos  L.,  physician,  II.  448. 

Mason,  Charles,  Inwyer,  III.  504. 

Mason,  George,  statesman,  III.  337. 
Mason,  Israel  B.,  merchant.  III.  343. 
Mason,  James  Murray,  senator,  II,  63, 
Mason,  Jeremiah,  senator,  II.  490. 

Mason,  John,  soldier,  IV.  136, 

Mason,  John  M.,  educator,  VI.  428. 

Mason,  John  Y.,  statesman,  VI.  7, 

Mason,  Jonathan,  senutor,  II.  7, 

Mason,  Stevens  T.,  senator,  II.  8. 

Mason,  Stevens  T.,  governor,  V.  271, 
Maasaehuscttcusis,  II.  59,  Sewall,  J. 
Massachusetts,  governors  of : 

Adams,  S.,  second,  I,  104. 

Ames,  0.,  thirty-first,  I,  122. 

Andrew,  J.  A.,  twenty-first,  L 116, 
Banks,  N.  P.,  twentieth,  IV.  222. 
Boutwell,  G.  8.,  sixteenth,  IV.  382. 
Brackett,  J.  Q,  A.,  thirty-second.  L 123. 
Briggs,  G.  N.,  fifteenth,  L 114, 

Brooks,  J.,  ninth, L 111. 

Bollock,  A.  H.,  twenty-second,  I.  116. 
Butler,  B.  F.,  twenty-ninth,  I,  119. 
Claflin,  W.,  twenty-third,  L 1 17. 

Clifford,  J.  Hy  sixteenth,  L 115. 

Davis,  J.,  twelfth,  I.  113. 

Eustis,  W .,  tenth,  V.  375. 

Everett,  E.,  thirteenth,  L 113. 

Gardner,  H,  J.,  nineteenth,  L 115, 
Gaston,  W.,  twenty-fifth,  L 118. 

Gerry,  E.,  eighth,  V.  371. 

Gore,  C.,  seventh,  LIU. 

Greenhalge,  F.  T. 

Hancock,  J.,  llrst,  L 103. 

Lincoln,  L.,  sixth.  L 110. 

Lincoln,  L.,  eleveuth,  I,  112. 

Long,  J.  D.,  twenty-eighth,  L 112. 
Morton,  M.,  fourteenth.  L 114. 

Bice,  A.  IL,  twenty-sixth,  L 118. 


Massachusetts,  governors  of—  Con. 
Robinson,  G.  D.,  thirtieth,!,  122. 
Russell,  W.  E.,  thirty  third,  1, 123. 
8trong,  C.,  fourth,  L 110. 

Sullivan,  J.,  fifth,  L 110. 

Sumner,  L,  third,  1, 109. 

Talbot,  T.,  twenty-seventh,  I.  119. 
Washburn,  E.,  eighteenth,  L 115. 
Washburn,  W.  B.,  twenty-fourth,  L 118. 
Mossaciiusctts,  1’.  E.  bishops  of  : 

Bass,  E.,  first,  VI.  15, 

Brooks,  P.,  fifth,  II.  304. 

Eastburn,  M.,  third,  VI.  15. 

Lawrence,  W.  sixth.  VI.  18, 

Paddock,  B.  fourth,  VI.  15. 

Parker,  8.,  second,  VI.  16. 

Massie,  Nathaniel,  pioneer,  II.  439. 
Masury,  John  W.,  manufacturer.  V.  155. 
Mather,  Cotton,  preacher,  IV.  232. 

Mather,  Increase,  educator,  VI.  412. 
Mather,  Richard,  clergyman,  V.  143. 
Mather,  Richard  H.,  educator,  V.  310. 
Mather,  8amuel,  clergyman,  VI.  123. 
Mathews,  George,  governor,  X 219. 
Mathews,  James  M.,  chancellor,  VI.  279. 
Matthews,  J.  Brander,  author,  VI.  326. 
Matthews,  Stanley,  jurist,  II.  476. 
Mattoon,  Ebenezer,  soldier,  V.  140. 
Maurer,  Henry,  manufacturer  V.  70. 
Maury,  Dabney  IL,  soldier,  IV.  36. 

Maury,  Matt.  F.,  hydrographer,  VI.  85, 
Maverick,  Samuel  A.,  patriot,  VI.  432. 
Maxcy,  Jonathan,  educator,  1, 306, 

Maxey,  8amuel  Bell,  soldier,  IV.  60. 
Maxim,  Hiram  8.,  inventor,  VI.  34, 
Maxwell,  Hugh,  soldier,  II.  446. 

Maxwell,  Hugh,  advocate,  II.  449. 
Maxwell,  Thompson,  soldier,  II.  446. 
Maxwell,  William,  educator,  II.  24. 
Maxwell,  William,  rev.  soldier,  L 73, 

May,  Charles  A.,  soldier,  IV.  321. 

May,  Lewis,  banker,  IV.  82. 

May,  Samuel  Joseph,  reformer,  II.  313. 
Mayhew,  Ira,  educator,  V,  471. 

Mayo,  8arah  C.  E.,  author,  II.  439. 
McAllister,  Robert,  soldier,  H.  48. 
McAllister,  Ward,  lawyer,  VI.  162. 
McAlpin,  David  IX,  man'f’r,  VI.  208. 
McAndrews,  Richard  A.,  clergyman,  V.  89, 
McArthur,  Duncan,  governor,  ITI.  139. 
McAuslan,  John,  merchant.  III.  60. 
McBride,  A.  J.  capitalist,  L 130. 

McBryde,  John  HcL.,  educator,  HI.  172. 
McCabe,  Rudolph  T.,  IV.  143, 

McCall,  Geo.  Archibald,  soldier,  IV.  473. 
McCall,  George  A.,  soldier,  V.  330. 
McCalmont,  Alfred  B.,  soldier,  V.  366. 
McCauley,  JameB  A.,  educator,  VI.  430. 
McClatchey,  Robert  J.,  physician,  III.  479. 
McClellan,  Charles  L.,  educator,  V.  474. 
McClellan,  George  B.,  soldier.  IV.  138. 
McClellan  operations,  II.  71,  Lincoln,  A. 
McClelland,  Mary  G.,  author,  II.  451. 
McClelland,  Robert,  statesman,  IV.  150. 
McClemand,  John  A.,  soldier,  IV.  137. 
McClintock,  John,  theologian,  VI.  432, 
McCloskey,  John,  cardinal  and  archbishop, 
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McClure,  Alexander  K.,  journalist,  1. 466. 
McClurg,  Alexander  C.,  publisher,  IV.  457. 
McClurg,  James,  physician,  III.  413, 
McClurg,  Joseph  Wash.,  soldier,  V.  15, 
McConnell,  Richard  B.,  banker,  III,  69. 
McCook,  Alex.  McD.,  soldier.  IV.  130, 
McCook,  Anson  G„  lawyer.  IV.  131, 
McCook,  Charles  M.,  soldier,  IV.  131. 


McCook,  Daniel,  soldier.  IV.  130, 

McCook,  Daniel,  Jr.,  lawyer,  IV.  131. 
McCook,  Edward,  M.,  soldier  and  governor, 
VL  448, 

McCook,  Ed.  Moody,  lawyer,  IV.  131. 
McCook,  Edwin  8.,  naval  oflicer,  IV.  131. 
McCook,  George  W.,  lawyer,  IV.  130. 
McCook,  Henry  C.,  clergyman.  IV.  131. 
McCook,  John,  physician,  IV.  131. 

McCook,  John  James,  cadet,  IV.  130. 
McCook,  John  James,  soldier,  IV.  131. 
McCook,  John  James,  soldier,  IV.  132. 
McCook,  Latimer  A.,  physician.  IV.  130. 
McCook,  Rhoderiok  8.,nnvalolHcer,  IV.132. 
McCook,  Robert  Latimer,  lawyer,  IV.  130. 
McCord,  William  K,  contractor,  IV.  436. 
McCormick,  Cyrus  Hall,  Inventor,  V.  249. 
McCormick,  L.  J,,  manufacturer,  X.  36L 
McCormick,  Robert,  inventor.  L 360. 
McCormick  reaper,  JL  360,  McCormick,  R.; 

X 361,  McCormick,  L.  J. 

McCosh,  James,  divine.  V.  468. 

McCoskry,  Samuel  A.,  R.  C.  bishop,  V.  239. 
McCoy,  W.  E.,  manufacturer,  II.  341. 
McCrary,  George  W.,  secretary.  III.  201. 
McCreary,  James  B.,  governor.  III.  112. 
McCullagh,  Joseph  B.,  journalist.  I.  465. 
McCulloch,  Ben  , soldier,  IV.  104. 
McCulloch,  Hugh,  statesman,  IV.  249. 
McCullough,  John  G.,  flnancler,  IV.  124. 
McCutchen,  Cicero  D.,  lawyer,  L 129. 
McDaniel,  Henry  D.,  governor,  L 23X 
McDonald,  Charles  J.,  governor,  JL  226, 
McDonald,  E.  F.,  congressman,  VI.  ISO. 
McDonald,  John  B.,  builder,  V.  481. 
McDonald,  Marshall  F.,  Inwyer,  V.  192. 
McDonald,  Witten,  journalist,  IV.  37Q. 
McDougall,  Join,  governor,  IV.  106. 
McDowell,  Ephraim,  physician,  V.  148, 
McDowell,  Irwin,  soldier,  IV.  50.. 
McDowell,  James,  governor,  V.  450. 
McDowell,  John,  educator,  L 342. 
McDowell,  John,  educator,  L 503, 
McDowell,  Joseph,  congressman.  II.  173. 
McDowell,  Wm.  0.,  Journalist,  III,  147. 
McEUigott,  James  N.,  educator.  Ill,  73, 
McElrath,  Thomas,  publisher,  III.  456. 
McElroy,  Mary  A.,  IV.  251. 

McEthenrey,  Jane  actress,  VI.  247. 
McGowan,  Hugh  J.,  commissioner,  V.  129. 
McGuffey,  Wm.  IL,  educator,  IV.  443. 
McGuire,  Frank  A.,  physician,  VI.  382. 
McGuire,  Hunter  Holmes,  M.D.,  V.  163. 
McHenry,  James,  statesman,  L 13. 
Mcllvaine,  Joshua  H.,  philologist,  V.  456. 
Mcllwaine,  Richard,  educator,  II.  28, 
Mcllwrath,  William,  merchant,  VI.  139. 
Mclntire,  Albert  W.,  governor,  VI.  453. 
McIntosh,  Lachlan,  rev.  soldier.  X 72, 
McIntosh,  Maria  J.,  author,  VI.  246. 
McIntyre,  Thomas  A.,  merchant,  IV.  157. 
McKay,  Donald,  ship-builder,  II.  249. 
McKean,  Thomas,  governor,  II.  284. 
McKeen,  Joseph,  educator,  L 417. 
McKeever,  Edward  M.,  priest,  VI.  329. 
McKeighan,  John  Elmore,  jurist,  V.  92, 
McKelway,  St.  Clair,  regent,  IV.  42L 
McKeon,  John,  congressman,  III.  386. 
McKeon,  John,  lawyer.  VI.  220. 

McKesson,  John,  merchant,  III.  109. 
McKim,  James  M.,  reformer.  II.  420, 
McKinley,  John,  Jurist,  II.  470. 

McKinley,  William,  clergyman.  VI.  117. 
McKinley,  William,  Jr.,  governor.  II.  261. 
McKinney,  Philip  W.,  governor,  II.  393. 
McKinstry,  Justus.  IV.  397. 
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McLane,  Louis,  statesman,  V.  293. 
McLaren,  William  P.,  merchant,  i 180. 
McLaury,  William  M.,  physician,  II.  428. 
McLawe,  Lafayette,  soldier.  IV.  317, 
McLean,  John,  jurist,  II.  469. 

McLean,  John  Bay,  journalist.  I.  444. 
McLeer,  James,  soldier,  V.  366. 

McLellan,  Isaac,  poet,  VI.  18, 
McLoughlin,  John,  physician,  VI.  390. 
McMahon,  Martin  T..  soldier,  IV.  129. 
McMaster,  E.  D.,  educator,  II.  123. 
McMichael,  Clayton,  journalist,  II.  212. 
McMichael,  Morton,  Journalist,  II.  211. 
McMillan,  James,  senator.  II.  227. 
McMurray,  Patrick  E.,  manTr,  VI.  113. 
McNab,  Anson  Stuart,  lawyer,  V.  285. 
McNeil,  John,  soldier,  V.  216. 

McNierney,  Francis,  bishop,  III,  372. 
McPherson,  James  B.,  soldier,  IV.  204. 
McPherson,  John  R.,  senator,  III.  71. 
McRae,  John  J.,  senator,  IV.  237. 
McReynolds,  Andrew  T.,  soldier,  VI.  203. 
McShane,  Henry,  manufacturer.  III.  333. 
McVeagh,  Wayne,  atty-gcncral,  IV.  246. 
McVickar,  John,  educator,  VI.  347. 
McVicker,  James  IL,  theatrical  manager, 
VI.  225. 

Mead,  Edwin  IL,  coal  operator.  III.  188. 
Mead,  Elizabeth  8.,  educator.  IV.  462. 
Mead,  Larkin  Goldsmith,  sculptor.  I.  278. 
Mead,  Morris  Wm„  electrician,  VI.  190. 
Mead,  Theodore  Hoe,  author,  II.  411. 
Mead,  Warren  Hewitt,  lawyer,  VI.  490. 
Meade,  George,  merchant,  IV.  408. 

Meade,  George  G.,  soldier,  IV.  66, 

Meade,  Richard  W.,  naval  oillcer.  IV.  180. 
Meador,  Chastain  C.,  clergyman,  III.  155. 
Meagher,  Thomas,  F.,  soldier,  V.  364. 
Means,  Alexander,  educator,  L 618. 
Mcdill,  Joseph,  journalist,  L 131. 

Medill,  William,  governor,  III.  141, 
Meeker,  Stephen  J.,  Iron  founder,  III.  169, 
Meigs,  Charles  D.,  physician,  VI.  300. 
Meigs,  Montgomery  C.,  soldier,  IV.  69, 
Meigs,  Return  J.,  soldier,  L 83, 

Meigs,  Return  J.,  gov.  and  soldier,  III,  1 37, 
Meldrim,  Peter  W.,  lawyer.  II.  517. 
Meline,  James  F.,  author,  VI.  367. 
Mellersh,  Thomas,  secretary,  VI.  407. 
Mellette,  Arthur  C.,  governor,  II.  295, 
Melville,  Geo.  W.,  naval  engineer.  III,  283. 
Melville,  Henry,  lawyer,  IV.  348. 
Melville,  Herman,  author,  IV.  59,  , 

Memminger,  C.  G.,  statesman.  IV.  200. 
Menetry,  Joseph,  missionary,  VI.  459. 
Mendenhall,  Rich-rd  J.,  banker,  VI.  284. 
Menken,  Adah  Isaac:,  actress,  V.  435. 
Mercer,  Edward  W , physician,  III,  489. 
Mercer,  George  A,,  soldier,  II,  435. 
Mercer,  J^sse,  Icrgyinan,  VI.  395, 

Mercer  University'.  Presidents: 

Battle,  A,  J.,  sixth,  VI.  396. 

Crawford,  N.  M.,  fourth,  VI.  395. 

Dagg,  J.  L.,  third,  VI.  395, 

Gambrell,  J B.,  eighth,  VI.  397, 

Mercer,  J.,  founder,  VI.  395. 

Nunnally,  G.  A.,  seventh,  VI.  396. 
Saunders,  B.  M.,  tlrst,  VI.  395. 

Smith,  0.,  second. 

Tucker,  H,  IL,  fifth,  VI.  396, 

Meredith,  Solomon,  soldier,  V.  56, 
Meredith,  William  M.,  statesman.  IV.  370. 
Merriam,  William  R„  governor,  II.  257. 
Merrick,  David  A.,  priest,  IV.  119. 
Merrick,  Frederick,  edneator.  IV.  159, 
Merrill,  Frank  T.,  artist.  VI.  476. 


Merrill,  George  B.,  clergyman,  VL  44, 
Merrill,  Moody,  lawyer,  IV.  268. 

Merrill,  S.  S.,  railway  supt..  III.  493, 
Merrill,  William  B.,  Journalist,  L 211. 
Merritt,  Israel  John,  wrecker,  V.  131. 
Merritt,  Wesley,  soldier,  II.  380. 

Messer,  Asa,  educator,  1. 306, 

•Messerve,  Frederic  W.,  physician,  III.  488 
Metcalf,  Caleb  B.,  cducutor,  II.  185. 
Metcalf,  Lorettus  Sutton,  editor,  I 353. 
Metcalf,  Wm.Hy  manufacturer,  III.  249. 
Mexico,  Treaty  of  Peace  arranged,  X.  127, 
Beach,  M.  Y. 

Meyers,  Benjamin  F.,  V.  480. 

Michigan,  governors  of : 

Alger,  R.  A.,  twentieth,  V.  276. 

Bagley,  J.  J.,  sixteenth,  V.  274. 
Baldwin,  H.  P.,  fifteenth,  V.  274. 

Barry,  J.  8.,  fourth,  V.  272. 

Begole,  J.fW.,  nineteenth,  V.  275. 
Bingham,  K.  8.,  eleventh,  V.  273. 

Blair,  A.,  thirteenth,  V.  273. 

Cass,  L.,  second  territorial,  V.  8. 

Crapo,  H.  H.  fourteenth,  V.  274. 
Croswell,  C.  M.,  seventeenth,  V.  275. 
Felch,  A.,  fifth,  III.,  295. 

Gordon,  J.  W.,  third,  V.  272. 

Greenly,  W.  L.,  sixth,  V.  272. 

Horner,  J.  8.,  first,  V.  271. 

Hull,  W.,  first  territorial,  L,  81. 

Jerome,  D.  IL,  eighteenth,  V.  275. 

Luce,  C.  G.,  twenty-first,  V.  277. 

Mason,  S.  T.,  fourth  territorial,  V.  271. 
McClelland,  R.,  ninth,  IV.,  150. 
Parsons,  A.,  tenth,  V.  273. 

Porter,  G.  B.,  third  territorial,  V.  271. 
Ransom,  E.,  seventh,  L 509. 

Rich,  J.  T.,  twenty-third,  V.  277. 
Winans,  E.  B.,  twenty-second,  II.,  452. 
Wisner,  M.,  twelfth,  V.  273. 
Woodbridgo,  W„  second,  V.  272. 
Michigan,  University  of.  Presidents: 
Angell,  J.  B.,  fourth,  L 251. 

Frieze,  H.  S.,  third,  L 260. 

Haven,  E.  0.,  second,  L 250. 

Tappan,  H,  P.,  first,  1,  249. 

Middleton,  Arthur,  patriot,  V.  197. 
Middleton,  M.  F.,  physician,  III.  490. 
Mifflin,  Thomas,  governor,  II.  283. 

Miles,  George  H.,  |«>et,  VI.  439. 

Miles,  Nelson  A.,  soldier,  IV.  276. 

Miles  O'Reilly,  pen-name,  Halpin,  C.  G.,  VI. 
26. 

Milhau,  John  J.  de,  soldier,  II.  226. 
Milhau,  J.  T.  G.  F.  de,  pharmacist,  II.  225. 
Milledge,  John,  governor,  L 221. 
Milledoler,  Philip,  clergyman,  III.  401. 
Miller,  Andrew  J.,  lawyer,  II.  445. 

Miller,  Charles  R.,  journalist,  1 210, 
Miller,  Eleazer  IL,  artist.  V.  319. 

Miller,  George  M.,  lawyer,  IV.  238. 

Miller,  Homer  V.  M .,  senator,  II.  391. 
Miller,  Jacob  F.,  lawyer,  IV.  373. 

Miller,  Jacob  Welch,  senator,  IV.  269. 
Miller,  Lewis,  inventor  and  philanthropist, 
VI.  216. 

Miller,  Richard  T.,  Jurist.  V.  305, 

Miller,  Samuel  F.,  jurist.  II.  473. 

Miller,  Thomas,  physician,  II.  146. 

Miller,  W.  IL  R,  attorney-general,  L 143, 
Miller,  Warner,  senator,  IV.  114, 

Miller,  William,  governor,  423, 

Miller,  William,  relig.  teacher.  VI.  373. 
Millet,  Francis  Davis,  artist,  VI.  472. 

“ Millions  for  defense,  hut  not  a cent  for  trib- 
ute," L 27,  Marshall,  J. 


Mills,  Andrew,  banker,  V.  17, 

Mills,  Clark,  sculptor,  V.  160. 

Mills,  Darius  Ogden,  financier,  L 246 
Mills,  Henry  Edmund,  lawyer,  VI.  149. 
Milmore.  Martin,  sculptor,  L 126. 
Milnor,  Maybank  C.,  lawyer,  n.  53. 
Milnor,  M.  Cleiland,  lawyer.  IV.  500. 
Milroy,  Robert  Huston,  soldier.  IV.  211 
Mims,  Livingston,  soldier,  II.  58. 
Miner,  Alonzo  Amet,  clergyman.  L 311 
Mining  Laws,  first,  £.  325,  Stewart,  V.  X. 
Minor,  William  T.,  governor.  III.  215. 
Minot,  Charles  S.,  biologist,  VL  426. 
Minton,  Maurice  M.,  editor,  IL  375. 
Mirandeau,  J.  P„  Juneau,  L.  S.,  VI.  II. 
Missouri  compromise,  I,  29,  Chase,  S.  P. 
Missouri.  P.  E.  bishops  of  : 

Hawks,  C.  R,  first,  VI.  58. 

Robertson,  C.  F.,  second.  VI.  51, 

* Tuttle,  D.  8.,  third,  VI.  58, 

Mitchel,  Ormsby  M.,  astronomer.  nL  44& 
Mitchell,  A.,  R.  R.  president,  I.  362. 
Mitchell,  Charles  Eliot,  lawyer,  I.  366. 
Mitchell,  David  Bradie,  governor,  1 222. 
Mitchell,  Donald  Grant,  author.  VI.  97 
Mitchell,  James,  educator,  IV.  474. 
Mitchell,  John  Ames,  editor.  L 465. 
Mitchell,  John  H.,  senator,  II.  362. 
Mitchell,  John  L.,  congressman.  IL  341. 
Mitchell,  John  N.,  physician.  III.  481. 
Mitchell,  L.  M.  W.,  archaeologi-t.  VL  147. 
MitchelL  Maria,  astronomer.  V.  236. 
Mitchell,  Robert  G.,  lawyer,  II.  5ft. 
Mitchell,  8amuel  L.,  scientist.  IV.  409. 
Mix,  Edward  T.,  architect.  IL  233. 
Mohr,  Charles,  physician.  III.  484. 
Moen,  Philip  L.,  manufacturer,  VI.  205, 
Moffat,  David  IL,  capitalist.  VL  441. 
Molinenx,  Edward  L.,  soldier,  n.  252. 
Monitor.  IV.  47,  Ericsson,  J. 

Monmouth  counsel,  before  the  batik  of. 

iIlua.,L40,  Greene,  N. 

Monroe,  Elizabeth,  VI.  83. 

Monroe,  James,  U.  S.  president  VL  81. 
Montgomery,  James  B.,  builder.  IV.  Iftl 
Montgomery,  Richard,  rev.  soldier.  L 106, 
Montgomery,  R.  M.,  merchant.  HI  S98. 
Montgomery,  William  W.,  jnn-t.II.  132. 
Mouticcllo  Seminary.  Principal* : 
Baldwin,  T.,  first,  VI.  39, 

Fobes,  P.,  second,  VI.  40. 

Godfrey,  B.,  founder,  VI.  39, 

Haskell,  H.  N.,  third.  VI.  40. 

Moody.  Dexter,  clergyman.  IL  220. 
Moody,  Gideon  C.,  senator.  IL  395. 
Moon,  George  T.,  merchant.  VI.  487. 
Mooney,  John  Henry,  contractor.  IV  74. 
Mooney,  William,  sachem.  III.  375, 
Moore,  Alfred,  Jurist,  XL  467. 

Moore,  Benjamin,  bishop.  L 514. 

Moore,  Benjamin,  educator,  VI.  344. 
Moore,  Charles  C.,  inventor.  II.  353. 
Moore,  Harrison  B.,  III.  252. 

Moore,  Jacob  Bailey,  author.  IV.  266. 
Moore,  James  E.,  surgeon.  VI.  388. 
Moore,  John  Godfrey,  banker.  V.  247 
Moore,  Nathaniel  F.,  educator.  VL  J4i 
Moore,  W.,  pres,  of  Pennsylvania.  IL  ML 
Moore,  William  A.,  merchant,  II.  254 
Moore,  Wm.  H.  H.,  underwriter,  V.  261 
Moore,  Zeph.  Swift,  educator.  V.  307 
Moran,  Thomas,  artist,  m.  296. 
Morehead,  John  M.,  governor.  IV.  425- 
Morehead,  James  K.,  legislator.  IV.44L 
Morell,  George,  jurist.  V.  398. 

Morell,  George  Webb,  soldier,  IV.  37 
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Morgan,  Abner,  rev.  soldier,  VI,  49. 
Morgan,  Charlea  Hale,  soldier,  V.  14. 
Morgan,  Daniel,  rev.  soldier,  X 34 
Morgan,  Daniel  N.,  merchant,  II.  261. 
Morgan,  David  P.,  clergyman.  II.  603. 
Morgan,  Edwin  D.,  governor,  HI.  51, 
Morgan,  Oeorge  W.,  soldier,  IV.  71. 
Morgan,  John,  clergyman,  II.  466, 
Morgan,  John  Hunt,  soldier,  IV.  317, 
Morgan,  John  Tyler,  senator,  I.  296. 
Morgan,  Lewis JL,  anthropologist,  VI.  192. 
Morgan,  Matthew  E,  artist,  V.  326. 
Morgan,  Miles,  soldier,  VI.  134. 

Morgan,  Thomas  J.,  soldier,  II.  54, 
Morgan,  William.  III.  12,  Weed,  T. 
Morrill,  Anson  P.,  governor,  VI.  312. 
Morrill,  Justin  A,  senator,  X 125, 

Morrill,  Lot  M.,  governor,  VI.  313. 

Morris,  Francis,  naval  officer,  IV.  418. 
Morris,  Oeorge  P.,  uuthorand  poet,  V.  434. 
Morris,  George  Upham,  IV.  273. 

Morris,  Oonverneur,  statesman,  II.  9, 
Morris,  John  Henry,  merchant.  I.  206. 
Morris,  Lewis,  statesman.  III.  113. 
Morris,  Lewis,  patriot.  III.  351, 

Morris,  Mary  Philipse,  IV.  43, 

Morris,  Bobert,  Hnaneier,  II.  410. 

Morris,  Bobert  M.,  soldier,  IV.  278. 

Morris,  Bobert  Tuttle,  surgeon,  X 393. 
Morris,  Thomas  A.,  soldier,  IV.  470. 
Morris,  William  E,  soldier,  IV,  336. 
Morrison,  Henry  Clay,  clergyman,  1, 160, 
Morrow,  Jeremiah,  governor,  HI.  138. 
Morse,  Edward  E,  l*clcnt l8t*  III.  101- 
Morse,  Frank  Bogers,  clergyman,  V.  227. 
Morse,  Samuel  F.  B.,  inventor,  IV.  449. 
Morss,  8amuel  E.,  journalist,  1,  2BX 
Morton,  Jackson,  senator,  V.  269. 

Morton,  J.  Sterling,  statesman.  VI.  486. 
Morton,  Levi  P.,  statesman,  I.  136. 
Morton,  Marcus,  governor,  1. 114 
Morton,  Marcus,  jurist,  II.  111. 

Mosby,  John  8ingleton,  soldier,  IV.  326. 
Moses,  Charles  L.,  congressman,  II,  395. 
Motley,  John  Lothrop,  historian,  V.  213, 
Mott,  Gershom,  soldier,  V.  365. 

Mott,  Henry  A.,  Jr.,  chemist,  III,  171. 
Mott,  James,  philanthropist,  VI.  168. 

Mott,  Lucretia,  philanthropist,  II.  319. 
Mott,  Valentine,  surgeon,  VI.  281. 

Mould,  Jacob  W.,  architect,  III,  416. 
Moulton,  Louise  C.,  author.  IU.  365. 
Moultrie,  William,  rev.  soldier,  1 88. 
Moylan,  W.,  educator,  II.  267, 

Moylan,  8tephen,  rev.  soldier,  L 56, 

M.  Qi'.ad,  pen-name,  Lewis,  C.  B.,  VI.  30, 
Mrs.  Partington,  pen-name,  Bhillaber,  B.  P., 
VI.  26. 

Mt.  Holyoke  College. 

Brigham,  M.  A.,  teacher,  IV.  462. 

Lyon,  M.,  founder,  IV.  462. 

Mead,  E.  8.,  first  president,  IV.  462. 

Mt.  Vernon  purchased,!,  113,  Everett,  E. 
Muhlenberg  College.  Presidents  : 
Muhlenberg,  F.  A.,  first,  V.  499. 
8adtler,  B.,  second,  V.  560, 

8eip,  T.  L.,  third,  V.  600. 

Muhlenberg,  Fred’k  A.,  educator,  V.  499. 
Muhlenberg,  Fred.  Augustus  C.,  L 17, 
Muhlenberg,  Henry  M.,  patriarch,  V.  490, 
Muhlenberg,  J.  P.  G.,  rev.  soldier,  X 67. 
Muir,  Joseph  J.,  clergyman,  II.  370. 
Mulford,  PTentice,  Journalist,  1.  433. 
Mullany,  James  B.  M.,  naval  officer,  IV. 37. 
Mullany,  John  F.,  priest,  IV.  35L 
Muller-Ury,  Adolph,  artist,  VI.  470. 


Mulligan,  James  A.,  soldier,  V.  329. 
Munford,  George  E.,  banker,  IV.  77. 
Munford,  Morrison,  journalist,  VI.  272. 
Mundy,  Joseph  8.,  engineer,  II.  497. 
Munger,  T.  T.,  clergyman,  I,  633. 

Munn,  Hiram  H.,  lawyer.  III.  372. 
Munsell,  Harvey  M.,  underwriter.  III,  262. 
Murdoch,  James  E.,  actor.  VI.  72. 
Murfree,  Mary  N.,  author,  II.  363. 
Mnrphy,  John  J.,  priest,  IV.,  118. 

Murphy,  Nathan  Oakes,  governor,  IV.  3X 
Murphy,  Bichard  J.,  III.  367. 

Murphy,  Timothy,  manufacturer,  V.  23. 
Murray,  Alexander,  naval  officer,  II.  18, 
Murray,  John,  merchant,!.  497, 

Murray,  Orlando  Dana,  editor,  IH.  132. 
Murray,  Robt.,  1, 497.  Murray,  J. 

Murray,  Wm.  V„  1, 22,  Ellsworth,  0. 
Mutchmoro,  8am.  A.,  clergyman.  III.  131, 
Myer,  Albert  9.  meteorologist,  IV.  216. 
Myers,  Edward  E,  educator,  V.  396. 
Mynatt,  Pryor  L.,  lawyer,  II.  142. 


N 

Naglee,  Henry  M.,  soldier,  V.  36E 
Nash,  Abner,  governor,  IV.  419. 

Nash,  Francis,  rev.  soldier.  X 54, 

Nash,  George  Eilbon,  lawyer,  V.  337. 
Nason,  Henry  Bradford,  chemist,  II.  167. 
Natioual  Banking  Act,  I.  30,  Chase,  S.  P.; 
X 186,  Potter,  0.  B. 

National  Bunking  System  first  suggested,  X 
186,  Potter,  0.  B. 

National  Currency  suggested,  X 186,  Potter, 
0.  B. 

National  Flag,  The,  II.  16,  Jones,  J.  P. 
National  Republican  Convention  of  1800,  X 
29,  Chase,  E P. 

Nationalist  Party,  The,  X 263.  Bellamy,  E. 
Nau,  Maria  D.  B.  J.,  singer,  V.  44X 
Navarro,  Jose  Antonio,  soldier,  V.  35L 
Neagle,  John,  artist,  V.  32E 
Neal,  John  Randolph,  legislator,  V.  263. 
Neal,  Joseph  C.,  humorist,  VI.  20. 

Neale,  James  Brown,  lawyer,  VI.  190. 
Neale,  Leonard,  archbishop,  X 482. 

Neale,  Bollin  Heber,  clergyman.  V.  134 
Neckere,  Leo  Raymond  de,  bishop,  V.  413, 
Neeb,  John  N.,  journalist,  VI.  340. 
Needham,  Charles  A.,  artist,  VI.  368. 
Needham,  Elias  P.,  Inventor,  V.  183. 
Negley,  James  9.  soWler.  IV.  206, 
Neidhard,  Charles,  physician.  III.  480. 
Neill,  Joseph  C.,  soldier,  V.  182. 

Neill,  Richard  R.,  diplomatist.  III.  212. 
Neill,  William,  educator,  VI.  429. 
Neilson,  John,  merchant.  III.  416. 
Neisser,  George,  pioneer,  V.  441. 

Nelly  Bly,  pen-name,  X 241,  Cochrane,  E. 
Nelson,  Cleland  K.,  educator,  X 505, 
Nelson,  John,  attorney-general,  VI.  E 
Nelson,  Samuel,  associate  justice,  II.  470. 
Nelson,  William  R.,  Journalist,  IV.  170. 
Nesbitt  Abram,  banker,  IV.  304. 

Nestor  of  American  Science,  II.  386,  Silli- 
mtn,  B. 

Nestor  of  the  New  York  bar,  The,  Silliman, 

B.  D.,  VI.  54 

Nettleton,  Alured  B.,  soldier,  VI.  ILL 
Nettleton,  G.  Hy  railway  manager,  V.  174 
Neumann,  John  N.,  R.  C.  bishop,  V.  232. 
Nevada  Commoner.  X 300,  Jones,  J.  P. 
Nevada,  Emma,  singer,  X 183,  Wixom,  E. 


Nevin,  John  W.,  clergyman,  V.  266. 

New,  Anthony,  congressman,  II.  382. 

New,  Anthony,  representative,  V.  200. 
Newburg  Addresses,  X 16,  Knox,  H. 

Newell,  William  A.,  governor,  V.  208. 
New  Haven,  founded,  X 161,  Davenport,  L. 
Newhouse,  Finley  D.,  missionary.  VI.  105. 
Newhouse,  8amuel,  R.  R.  pres.,  VI.  402. 
New  Jersey,  College  of.  Presidents: 

Burr,  A.,  second,  V.  463. 

Carnahan,  J.,  ninth,  V.  467. 

Davies,  8.,  fourth,  V.  466. 

Dickinson,  J.,  first,  V.  463. 

Edwards,  J.,  third.  V.  464. 

Finley,  8.,  fifth,  V.  465, 

Green,  A.,  eighth,  V.  467. 

Maclean,  J.,  teuth,  V.  467. 

McCosh,  J.,  eleventh,  V.  46E 
Patton,  F.  L.,  twelfth.  V.  46E 
Smith,  8.  E,  seventh,  II.  21. 
Witherspoon,  J.,  V.  466. 

New  Jersey,  governors  of: 

Abbott,  L.,  twentieth  and  thirty-first,  L 
458. 

Bedle,  J.  D.,  twenty-sixth,  V.  210. 
Bloomfield,  J.,  fourth,  V.  20X 
Dickerson,  M.,  seventh,  V.  295. 
Dickerson,  P.,  thirteenth,  V.  206. 

Fort,  G.  F.,  eighteenth,  V.  207. 

Green,  B.  E,  thirtieth,  V.  212. 

Griggs,  J.  W.,  thirty-third. 

Haines,  D.,  fifteenth  and  seventeenth,  V. 
207. 

Howell,  R.,  third,  V.  2QX 
Livingston,  W.,  first,  V.  201. 

Ludlow,  G.  C.,  twenty-eighth.  V.  211. 
McClellan,  G.  B.,  twenty  - seventh,  IV 
138. 

Newell,  W.  A.,  twentieth,  V.  208. 

Ogden,  A.,  fifth,  V.  203. 

Olden,  C.  E,  twenty-first,  V.  209. 

Parker,  J.,  twenty -second  and  twenty- 
fifth,  V.  209. 

Paterson,  W.,  second,  X 24 
Pennington,  W.,  fourteenth,  V.  206. 
Pennington,  W.  8.,  sixth,  V.  204 
Price,  B.  M.,  nineteenth,  V.  207. 
Randolph,  T.  F.,  twenty-fourth,  V.  210 
Seeley,  E.  P.,  eleventh,  V.  206. 

Southard,  8.  L.,  tenth,  VI.  EE 
Stratton,  C.  C.,  sixteenth,  V.  207. 
Vroom,  P.  D.,  ninth  and  twelfth,  V.  205. 
Ward,  M.  L.,  twenty-third,  V.  209. 
Werts,  G.  T.,  thirty-second,  V.  212. 
Williams,  X IX,  eighth,  V.  204 
Newman,  John  Philip,  bishop,  VI.  292. 
Newman,  William  T.,  judge,  III.  349. 
Newton,  Gilbert  Stuart,  urtist,  V.  424 
Newton,  Henry,  IV.  13E 
Newton,  Isaac,  engineer,  IV.  190. 

Newton,  Isaac,  naval  architect,  V.  195. 
Newton,  John,  soldier,  IV.  312. 

Newton,  Richard  H^  clergyman,  HI.  304 
New  York,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
State  of.  Presidents: 

Alsop,  J.,  eighth,  X 49E 
Babcock,  S.  D.,  twenty-third. 

Bache,  T.,  fifth,  X 49E 
Bayard,  W.,  thirteenth.  I.  498. 

Broome,  J.,  ninth,  X 497. 

Brown,  J.  M.,  twenty-fifth. 

Carow,  X,  fifteenth,  X 49E 
Cruger,  J.,  first.  I.  495. 

Desbrosses,  E.,  third,  X 496. 

Dodge,  W.  E.,  twenty-second,  HI.  174 
Grinnell,  M.  IX,  eighteenth,  X 499. 
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New  York,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
Stnto  of.  President* — Con. 

Hicki,  E.,  nineteenth,  II.  487. 

King,  J.  0.,  seventeenth.  L 488. 

Lane,  G.  W.,  twenty -fourth,  L 60ft, 

Lenox,  K.,  fourteenth,  L 488, 

Low,  A.  A.,  twenty-first.  L 600, 

Low,  I.,  seventh,  X.  496. 

Hurray,  J.,  eleventh,  L 497. 

Ogden,  J.  de  P.,  sixteenth,  I.  498. 

Perit,  P,,  twentieth. L 488, 

Bay,  C.,  twelfth.  1,497, 

Sands,  C.,  tenth,  L 497. 

Smith,  C.  twenty-sixth.  I,  601. 
Wallace,  IL,  second,  L 496, 

Walton,  W.,  sixth,  L 496. 

White,  Hy  fourth.  L 496, 

Secretary,  I,  601,  Wilson,  G. 

New  York,  evacuation  of.  L 40,  Greene,  N. 
New  York,  Episcopal  Diocese  of,  illua. 
Bishops: 

Hooart,  J.IL,  third,  L 514. 

Moore,  B.,  second,  L 514. 

Onderdonk,  B.  T.,  fourth,  L 615. 

Potter,  Hy  sixth,  L 516. 

Potter,  iL  C.,  seventh,  L 616. 

Provoost,  8^  first , L 613. 

Wainwright,  J.  M.,  fifth,  L 516. 

New  York,  governors  of: 

Bouck,  W.  C.,  thirteenth,  III.  46. 

Clark,  M.  IL,  nineteenth,  III.  60, 
Cleveland,  G.,  twenty-ninth.  II.  401, 
Clinton,  De  W.,  sixth  and  eighth,  III.  43, 
Clinton,  G.,  first  ami  third,  III.  41. 
Cornell,  A.  B.,  twenty-eighth.  III.  64, 
Dix,  J.  A.,  twenty-fifth,  V.fL 
Fenton,  B.  E.,  twenty-tliinl,  III.  61, 

Fish,  H.,  sixteenth,  IV.  48, 

Flower,  B.  P.,  thirty-first,  II.  344 
Hill,  D.  B.,  thirtieth, L 453. 

Hoffman,  J.  T.,  twenty-fourth.  III.  62, 
Hunt,  W .,  seventeenth,  III.  48, 

Jay,  J.,  second,  1 20. 

King,  J.  A.,  twentieth.  III.  50. 

Lewis,  M.,  fourth.  III.  43, 

Marcy,  W.  L.,  eleventh,  VI.  269. 
Morgan,  E.  D.,  twenty-first.  III.  61, 
Morton,  L.  P.,  thirty-second,  1 136. 
Pitcher,  N.,  pro  tetn.,  III.  46, 

Bobinson,  L.,  twenty -so  vent  It,  III.  54. 
Seward,  W.  II,  twelfth,  II.  TL 
Seymour,  H..  eighteenth  and  twenty-sec- 
ond. III.  48, 

Throop,  E.  T.,  tenth.  III.  46. 

Tilden,  S.  J.,  twenty-sixth.  III.  53, 
Tompkins,  D.  D.,  fifth,  VI.  S3, 

Van  Buren,  M.,  ninth,  VI.  433. 

Wright  S.,  fourteenth.  III,  47. 

Yates,  J.  C.,  seventh.  III.  45. 

Young,  J.,  fifteenth.  III.  48, 

New  York  Historical  Society,  presidents: 
Benson,  E.,  first.  III.  461. 

Clinton,  D.,  third,  III.  43, 

DePeyster.F., eleventh,  fifteenth.  III.  463. 
DeWitt,  T.  thirteenth,  II.  492. 

Field,  B.  H.,  seventeenth.  III.  464. 

Fish,  H.  twelfth,  IV.  7. 

Gallatin,  A.,  ninth,  III,  9. 

Hosack,  D.,  fourth.  III,  462. 

Jay,  P.  A.,  eighth.  III.  462, 

Kent,  J.,  fifth.  III.  55, 

King,  J.  A.,  eighteenth. 

Lewis,  M sixth,  III.  43. 

Morris,  G.,  second.  II.  6, 

Pintard,  J..  III.  4GL 

Schell,  A.,  fourteenth, sixteenth,  III.  463. 


8tuyvesant,  P.  G.,  seventh.  III.  462. 

New  York,  privateer,  illus.,  X.  400,  Cooper, 
J.  F. 

New  York,  R.  C.  Diocese  of.  Bishops: 
Concannen,  L.,  first. L 191. 

Connolly,  J.,  second.  L 191, 

Dubois,  J.,  third,  L 192, 

New  York  R.  C.  Archdiocese  of.  Archbishops: 
Corrigan,  M.  A.,  third,  I.  196. 

Hughes,  J.,  first,  L 193. 

McCloskey,  J.,  second  and  cardinal. L 195. 
Now  York,  University  of  the  City  of.  Chan- 
cellors: 

Crosby,  H.,  fourth.  IV.  193. 

Ferris,  L,  third.  VI.  279, 
Freylinghuysen,  T.,  second.  III.  401, 
Hall,  John,  fifth,  VI.  280, 

MacCracken,  H.  M.,  sixth,  VI.  281, 
Mathews,  J.  M.,  first.  VI.  279. 

Niccolls,  Samuel  Jack,  clergyman.  V.  105. 
Nicholas,  George,  statesman.  V.  196, 
Nicholas,  John,  congressman,  II.  270. 
Nicholas,  John,  Jurist.  IV. 491, 

Nicholas,  Wilson  Cary,  governor,  V.  446. 
Nichols,  Clarinda  IL,  reformer,  V.  437. 
Niohols,  Edward  L.,  physicist,  IV.  482, 
Nichols,  Edward  T.,  naval  officer.  IV.  14L 
Nichols,  Edward  W.,  artist,  V.  323. 
Nichols,  George  Little,  merchant . III.  211, 
Nichols,  George  L.,  Jr.,  lawyer,  III.  211, 
Nichols,  George  W.,  author,  V.  353, 
Nichols,  Isaac,  soldier.  III.  210. 

Nichols,  James,  underwriter,  VI.  45. 
Nichols,  James  H.,  scientist.  V.  200 
Nichols,  Lewis,  publisher.  III.  210, 
Nicholson,  Eliza  J.,  journalist,  L 126, 
Nicholson,  James,  naval  officer.  II.  231. 
Nicholson,  Joseph  IL,  jurist,  V.  183, 
Nicholson,  J.  W.  A.,  naval  officer,  II.  112. 
Nicola,  Lewis,  L 112,  Brooks,  J. 
Niedringhaus,  Fred.  G.,  mfr„  III,  27, 
Nieman,  L.  W.,  journalist,  L 264, 

Niles,  John  M.,  post  master- gcn'l,  VI.  436, 
Niles,  Nathaniel,  statesman.  V.  374, 
Niles,  Wm.  Woodruff,  I’-  E.  bishop.  V.  255. 
Nindemann,  W.  F.  C.,  explorer.  III.  294. 
Nisbet,  Charles,  educator,  VI.  428. 
Nisbet,  Eugenius  A.,  jurist,  V.  266. 
Nissen,  Ludwig,  merchant.  IV.  199. 
Nitschmann,  David,  missionary.  V.  199. 
Nixon,  John,  rev.  soldier,  L 83, 

Noble,  John  W .,  statesman,  L 146. 

Noble,  William,  contractor,  V.  180. 
Norcross,  Jonathan,  merchant.  II.  357. 
Norris.  Isaac,  statesman.  V.  88, 

Norris,  John,  educator.  VI.  169. 

Norris,  Wm.  Henry,  Jr.,  lawyer.  V.  45, 
North  Carolina,  governors  of  • 

Alexander,  N.,  thirteenth,  IV.  42L 
Ashe,  8.,  ninth.  IV.  421. 

Bragg,  T.,  thirty-third,  IV.  427, 

Branch,  J.,  nineteenth,  V.  295. 

Brogden,  C.  H..  forty-first.  IV.  428. 
Burke,  T.,  thlnl. 

Burton,  H.  G.,  twenty-second.  IV. 423, 
Caldwell,  T.  B.,  fortieth,  IV.  428. 

Carr,  E.,  forty -seventh.  IV.  430, 

Caswell,  B.,  first  and  fifth.  IV.  419. 
Clark,  H,  T.,  thirty-fifth,  IV.  427, 

Davie,  W.  B.,  tenth,  L TL 
Dudley,  E.  B.,  twenty-eighth.  IV.  425. 
Ellis,  J.  W.,  thirty-fourth,  IV.  427, 
Fowle,  D.  G.,  forty-fifth,  IV.  429. 
Franklin,  J.,  twentieth,  IV.  423. 
Graham,  W.  A.,  thirtieth,  IV.  426, 
Hawkins,  W.,  seventeenth.  IV.  422. 


North  Carolina,  governors  of— Cos. 

Holden,  W.  W.,  thirty -seventh  i&i-.laty- 
ninth.  IV.  423. 

Holmes,  G.,  twenty-first,  IV.  423. 

Holt,  T.  M.,  forty-««xth.  IV.  430, 

Iredell,  J.  Jr.,  twenty-third.  IT.  423. 
Jarvis,  T.  J.,  forty-third.  IV.  429. 
Johnston,  8.,  sixth,  IV.  420. 

Manly,  C.,  thirty-first,  IV.  426. 

Martin,  A.,  fourth  and  seventh.  IT.  420. 
Miller,  W.,  eighteenth.  IV.  423. 
Morehead,  J.  M.,  twenty  ninth.  IT.  423. 
Nash,  A.,  second.  IV.  419. 

Owen,  J.,  twenty-fourth,  IV.  423. 

Beid,  D.  8.,  thirty-second,  IV.  427. 
Scales,  A.  M.  forty-fourth.  IV.  429. 
8mith,  B.,  sixteenth.  IV.  422. 

8paight,  B.  D.,  eighth.  IV.  420. 
8paight,  B.  D.,  twenty-seventh. 

Stokes,  M.,  twentv-tifth.  IV.  424. 

Stone,  D.,  fifteenth,  IV.  42L 
Swain,  D.  L.,  twenty-sixth.  IT.  424. 
Turner,  J.,  twelfth,  IV.42L 
Vance,  Z,  B.,  thirty-sixth  and  forty wcxl 

11.384, 

Williams,  B.,  eleventh  and  foerwreth. 
IV.  421. 

Worth,  J.,  thirty-eighth. 428, 

North  Carolina,  P.  E.  btsbofn.  of: 
Alkinson,  T.,  third.  VI.  52, 

Ives,  L.  IL,  second,  V.  409. 

Lyman,  T.  B.,  fourth.  VI.  53, 
Bavenscroft,  J.  8.,  first , VI.  32, 

North,  Edwarci,  educator.  IV.  213. 

North,  Lord,  L 19,  Quincy,  J. 

North,  William,  rev.  soldier.  L 52, 

North,  William,  senator,  II.  3, 

Northen,  William  J.,  governor.  L 2^, 
Norton,  Charles  Eliot,  educator  VI.  426. 
Norton,  Eckstein,  banker.  III.  362, 
Norton,  William  E.,  artist.  VI.  464 
“ Novelty  ” locomotive,  IV.  46,  EriessvS.  ; 
Noxon,  B.  Davis,  lawyer.  II.  134. 

Noyes,  Crosby  Stuart,  J«>umaitsi  V.  2SS 
Noyes  Edward  F.,  governor.  III.  142 
Nunnally,  Gustavus  A.,  educator.  VL  394 
Nye,  Edgar  W.,  humorist,  VI.  25, 


o 

Oakes,  Thomas  F.,  R R proskw-nt.  1. 183. 
Oakes,  Urian,  i-ducntor,  VI.  411- 
Oakman,  W.  G.,  railroad  manager.  III.  H. 
Oates,  Alice,  actress.  VI.  297 
Oates,  William  C.,  eongreawnan  IL  344. 
Obenchain,  Wm.  Alex.,  .-docat.w.ni  j£i 
Oberlander,  Alex.,  clergyman.  V.  299. 
Oberlin  College.  I ‘residents: 

Ballantine.  W.  G.,  f«*urth.  H.  465. 
Fairchild,  J.  H„  third.  II.  464. 
Finney,  C.  G.,  second.  II.  462. 

Mahan,  A.,  first.  II.  461. 

Shipherd,  J.  J.,  founder.  IL  439, 
Stewart,  P.  P.,  founder.  II.  460, 
Obermann,  Geo.  J.,  merchant.  V.  174. 
O’Brien,  Frank  P.,  journalist.  L 207. 
O’Brien,  Fitz-James,  author.  VI.  79. 
O’Brien,  James  M.,  priest.  VI.  S2i 
O’Brien,  M.  J.,  express  manager  TV  133 
O’Brien,  Miles  M.,  merchant.  IV  21! 
Ochiltree,  William  B.,  Jurist.  II.  191 
Ochtman,  Leonard,  artist,  VI.  45S- 
Ochs,  Adolph  A.,  journalist.  1. 427. 
O’Connor,  Michael,  R-  C.  btsbop  VI  JSs 
O’Connor,  William  D.,  author.  n.  1^ 
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ionor,  Charles,  lawyer.  III.  387. 
enheimer  W.  H.,  P.  E.  bishop.  HI.  413, 
Irichs,  Herman,  merchant,  III.  207. 
Pen-all,  Charles  T.,  governor,  V.  466. 
den,  Aaron,  governor,  V.  203, 
den,  J.  de  Peyster,  merchant,  1. 498, 
den,  Matthias,  soldier,  IV.  62, 
den,  Robert,  lawyer,  V.  169. 
lethorpe,  James  Edward,  gov..  I.  490. 
lara,  Theodore,  poet,  IV.  362, 
io,  governors  of: 

illen,  W.,  twenty-sixth.  III.  142. 
tartley,  M.,  fourteenth.  III.  140. 
lebb,  W„  llftecnth,  HI.  140. 
lishop,  R.  M.,  twenty-ninth.  III.  143. 
trough,  J.,  twenty-second.  III.  142, 
Irown,  E.  A.,  fifth.  III.  138. 
lushnell,  Asa,  thirty-fifth, 
ampbell,  J.  E.,  thirty-third,  L 470. 
hase,  8.  P.,  nineteenth,  I,  28. 
brwin,  T.,  twelfth,  VI.  180, 

•ox,  J.  D.,  twenty-third.  IV.  18. 
lennison,  W.,  twentieth.  III.  14?. 
'oraker,  J.  B.,  thirty-second,  III.  144. 
’ord,  8.,  sixteenth.  III.  140. 

’oster,  C.,  thirtieth,  L 139. 
layes,  R.  B.,  twenty-fourth  and  twenty- 
seventh.  III.  193. 
loadley,  O.,  thirty-first,  III,  143. 
luntington,  R,  second.  III,  137. 

.ucas,  R.,  ninth.  III,  139. 
fcArthur,  D.,  eighth.  Ill,  139, 
IcKinley,  W.,  thirty-fourth.  II.  261. 
Jedill,  W.,  eighteenth,  III.  141. 

Jeigs,  R.  J.,  third,  III.  137. 
lorrow,  J.,  sixth,  HI.  138. 
loyes,  E.  F.,  twenty-fifth.  III.  142, 
hannon,  W.,  eleventh  and  thirteenth, 
III.  139. 

Tiffin,  E.,  first.  HI.  137. 

'od,  D.,  twenty -first.  III,  141. 

'rimble,  A.,  seventh,  III.  138. 
rance,  J.,  tenth.  III.  139, 

Vood,  R.,  seventeenth.  III.  140. 
Vorthington,  T.,  fourth.  III.  138. 
foung,  T.  L.,  twenty-eighth.  III,  143. 
io  University.  Presidents: 
toward,  8,,  fifth.  IV.  444, 
rvine,  J.,  first.  IV.  443. 

JcGuffey,  W.  R,  third,  IV.  443. 
tyors,  A.,  fourth,  IV.  444. 

•cott,  W.  JL,  sixth. 

luper,  C.  W.,  seventh,  IV.  444. 

Vi  Ison,  R.  G.,  second,  IV.  443. 
io  Wesleyan  University.  Presidents  : 
lashford,  J.  W.,  fourth,  IV.  160, 
derrick,  F.,  second,  IV.  159. 

’ayne,  C.  IL,  third,  IV.  169. 

Thompson,  E.,  first,  IV.  169. 
mann-Dumesnil  Amant  H.,  physician, 
L 120, 

:ott,  Simeon,  senator,  L 363, 

:ott,  Eben  E.,  mining  engineer,  V.  265, 

1 Bullion,  soubrk|uet  of  Burton,  IV.  400. 
len,  Charles  Smith,  governor,  V.  209. 

J Pete,  IV.  263,  Longstreet,  J. 
is,  Edson  B.,  statesman.  VI.  162. 
is,  Joseph,  lawyer,  IV.  122, 

'.phant,  Laurence,  author,  VI.  271. 
ver  Optic,  pen-name,  L 203,  Adams,  W.T. 
iver,  Paul  Ambrose,  soldier.  V.  40. 
lendorp,  C.  G.  A.,  Moravian,  II.  20, 
mstead,  John  W.,  e<iitor.  I.  416. 
mated,  Frederick  L.,  architect,  II.  298. 
ney,  Charles  F.,  educator,  VI.  106. 
derdonk,  Benj.  T.,  P.  E.  bishop,  I,  616. 


Onderdonk,  H.  TJ.,  P.  E.  bishop.  HI.  470. 
O’Neall,  John  Belton,  jurist,  VI*  170. 
O’Neil,  Daniel  E.,  physician,  VI.  372, 
O’Neil,  John,  manufacturer,  VI.  140. 
O’Neill,  Edward,  banker,  III.  149. 

O’Neill,  Eugene  IR,  Journalist,  V.  393. 
Oppenheimer,  H.  8.,  physician.  II.  226. 
Opper,  Frederick  B.,  artist,  VI.  416, 

Ord,  Edward  0.  C.,  soldier,  IV.  281. 

0 Reilly,  James  T.,  priest.  VI.  329. 
O’Reilly,  John  Boyle,  author,  I,  428. 
Orman,  James  B.,  railroad  bulkier,  III.  246, 
Ormiston,  William,  clergyman,  IV.  163. 
Orne,  Caroline  F.,  poet,  VI.  299. 
O’Rourke,  John  R,  builder,  VI.  263. 

Orr,  James  L.,  governor,  VI.  264. 

Oit,  Hugh,  Inventor,  II.  64, 

Orr,  William,  manufacturer,  III,  74. 
Orrick,  John  Cromwell,  lawyer,  V.  441. 
Orth,  Godlove  Stoner,  statesman,  V.  128. 
Osborne,  Edwin  8.,  soldier,  IV.  166, 
Osborne,  John  E.,  governor.  IV.  293. 
Osborne,  Thomas  0.,  soldier.  IV.  297. 
Osburn,  Nehemiah,  contractor,  IV.  216. 
Osgood,  Frances  8.,  author,  II.  196. 
Osgood,  Howard,  scholar,  VI.  168. 

Osgood,  Jason  C.,  inventor,  VI.  176, 
Osgood,  Samuel,  postmaster-general,  1, 13, 
Ossoli,  M.  F.,  author,  HI.  28, 

Otey,  James  Harvey,  bishop,  V.  486. 

Otis,  James,  statesman,  1. 17, 

Otis,  Samuel  A.,  statesman.  II.  600, 
Ottendorfer,  Oswald,  journalist,  III,  411. 
Owen,  Alfred,  educator,  L 303. 

Owen,  John,  governor,  IV.  423. 

Owen,  Joshua  Thomas,  soldier,  V.  82, 
Owen,  Robert,  socialist,  VI.  254. 

Owens,  John,  comedian,  V.  191, 
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Pabst,  Frederick,  III.  342. 

Paca,  William,  patriot,  V.  426, 

Pacheco,  Bomnaldo,  governor,  IV.  110. 
Packard,  Alpheus  R,  scientist,  III.  102. 
Packard,  John  R,  physician,  VI.  366. 
Packard,  R.  G.,  civil  engineer.  III.  213, 
Packard,  Silas  Sadler,  educator.  III.  72, 
Packard,  Sophia  B.,  educator,  II.  270. 
Packer,  William  F.,  governor,  II.  289. 
Paddock,  Algernon  8.,  senator,  II,  247. 
Paddook,  Benj.  IL,  1’.  E.  bishop,  VI.  16, 
Paddock,  John  A.,  P.  E.  bishop.  III.  469. 
Page,  Carroll  R,  governor,  L 412. 

Page,  Charles  Grafton,  electrician,  V.  266. 
Page,  John,  governor,  III.  219. 

Page,  Richard  C.  M.,  physician,  II.  400. 
Page,  Thomas  Nelson,  author.  L 209. 
Page,  Walter  Hines,  editor.  III.  58, 

Paine,  Charles  Jackson,  yachtsman,  L 448. 
Paine,  Robert  Treat,  jurist.  V.  429. 

Paine,  Thomas,  author.  V.  412. 

Palen,  Gilbert  E.,  physician.  III.  393. 
Fallen,  Montrose  A.,  physician,  V.  188. 
Palmer,  A.  M.,  theatrical  manager,  I.  128. 
Palmer,  Erastus  Dow,  sculptor,  V.  AIR 
Palmer,  George  R,  educator,  VI.  423, 
Palmer,  James  8.,  naval  officer,  IV.  221. 
Palmer,  John  McC.,  senator,  II.  365. 
Palmer,  Thomas,  lawyer,  VI.  166. 

Palmer,  Walter  C„  physician,  V.  182. 
Palmer,  Willis  Lucellius,  lawyer,  V.  24, 
Panic  of  Pt it,  IV.  400,  Benton,  T.  H, 
Paquin,  Paul,  physician.  VI.  378. 

Pardo w,  Wm.  O'Brien,  priest.  IV.  119. 


Paret,  William,  P.  E.  bishop,  VI.  224. 
Parker,  Amasa  Junius,  jurist,  II.  176. 
Parker,  Amasa  Junius,  lawyer,  II.  176. 
Parker,  Benjamin,  physician,  V.  18R 
Parker,  Charles,  manufacturer,  1,  533. 
Parker,  Eli  Samuel,  soldier,  V.  330. 
Parker,  Foxhall  A.,  naval  officer,  V.  368. 
Parker,  George  W.,  K.  R.  pres.,  VI.  184. 
Parker,  Henry,  governor,  L 490. 

Parker,  Isaac,  congressman,  II.  162. 
Parker,  James  C.  D.,  organist,  V.  199. 
Parker,  James  Henry,  banker.  III.  432. 
Parker,  Joel,  governor,  V.  209. 

Parker,  John,  rev.  soldier.  I.  96. 

Parker,  Mary  8.,  II.  395. 

Parker,  Samuel,  P.  E.  bishop,  VI.  15, 
Parker,  Theodore,  clergyman,  II.  378. 
Parkhurst,  Charles  H.,  clergyman,  IV.  402. 
Parkman,  Francis,  author,  L 431. 
Parkman,  George,  Dr.,  I,  116,  Clifford,  J.  H. 
Parmenter,  Boswell  A.,  lawyer,  L 476. 
Parris,  Albion  K.,  governor,  VI.  308. 
Parrish,  Edward,  pharmacist,  V.  348. 
Parrott,  Enooh  G.,  naval  officer,  IV.  392. 
Parrott,  Robert  P.,  gun  inventor,  V.  366. 
Parry,  Charles  T.,  mechanician,  L 318, 
Parsons,  Albert  Ross,  musician,  II.  496, 
Parsons,  Andrew,  governor.  V,  273. 
Parsons,  Charles,  financier,  IV.  175. 
Parsons,  Enoch,  L 74. 

Parsons,  Joseph  B.,  soldier,  IV.  356, 
Parsons,  Richard  C,,  lawyer,  VI.  399, 
Parsons,  8amuel  Holden,  rev. soldier,  I.  73. 
Parsons,  Theophilns,  author,  V.  393. 
Parsons,  Theophilns,  jurist,  V.  441. 
Parsons,  Thos.  Wm.,  poet,  V.  359. 
Parthemore,  E.  W.  8.,  bus.  mnu,  IV.  235. 
Parton,  James,  author,  L 391. 

Parton,  Sara  Payson,  author,  JL  392. 
Partridge,  Wm.  Ordway,  sculptor,  VI.  46, 
Pasco,  Samuel,  senator,  L 293. 

Pasko,  Wesley  W.,  author,  II.  66, 
Patchin,  Jared,  Jurist,  VI.  174. 

Paterson,  John,  1707,  soldier.  III,  242. 
Paterson,  John,  17+J,  soldier,  III.  242. 
Paterson,  William,  jurist,  L 24. 

Patterson,  Carlisle  P.,  scientist.  IV.  304. 
Patterson,  Joseph,  lawyer,  V.  217, 
Patterson,  Robert,  educator,  1,  347, 
Patterson,  Robert  M.,  educator,  L 347. 
Patterson,  Thos.  IL,  naval  officer,  IV.  140. 
Pattison,  Granville  R,  anatomist,  VI.  69, 
Pattison,  Robert  Emory,  governor,  L 278. 
Pattison,  R.  H.,  L 278,  Pattison,  R.  E. 
Pattison,  Thomas,  naval  officer,  IV.  156. 
Patton,  Francis  L.,  educator,  V.  468. 

Patty  Lee,  pen-name,  I,  635,  Carey,  Alice. 
Paulding,  Hiram,  naval  officer,  IV.  135. 
Paulding,  John,  L 49,  Andre,  J. 

Paxson,  Edward,  Jurist,  V.  382. 

Payne,  Charles  Henry,  educator,  IV.  159. 
Payne,  Daniel  A.,  bishop,  IV.  188. 

Payne,  Henry  B.,  senator.  L 427, 

Payne,  John  Howard,  author,  II.  347. 
Payne,  Walter  8.,  soldier.  IV.  329. 

Payne,  William  Harold,  educator,  V.  44, 
Peabody,  Andrew  P.,  clergyman.  III.  367. 
Peabody,  Everett,  soldier,  IV.  155. 
Peabody,  George,  philanthropist,  V.  335. 
Peabody,  Geo.  1L,  philanthropist.  Ill,  423. 
Peabody,  James  R,  banker,  I,  316. 
Peabody,  Joseph,  merchant,  V.  403, 
Peabody,  Selim  Hobart,  educator,  L 211, 
Peale,  Charles  W.,  artist,  VI.  369. 

Peale,  Rembrandt,  artist,  V.  320. 

Peary,  Robert  Edwin,  explorer.  II.  63, 
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Peaie,  Calvin,  educator.  II.  42. 

Peavey,  Frank  Hy  capitalist,  VI.  43. 

Peck,  F.  W.,  philanthropist.  III.  366, 

Peck,  George  B.,  physician,  VI.  386, 

Peck,  George  W.,  governor,  II.  442. 

Peck,  Jesse  T.,  educator,  VI.  430. 

Peck,  John  Hudson,  III.  261, 

Peck,  John  James,  soldier,  IV.  368, 

Peck,  Theodore  Safford,  soldier,  V.  482. 
Peckham,  William  G.,  lawyer.  X.  477. 
Peffer,  William  Alfred,  senator,  JL  288. 
Pegram,  John,  soldier,  V.  52. 

Pegram,  William  IL,  educator,  III.  447. 
Peirce,  Thomas  May,  educator,  V.  26, 
Pelham,  Thomas  W.,  financier,  II.  228, 
Pendleton,  Edward  W.,  lawyer,  V.  280. 
Pendleton,  George,  merchant,  VI.  112. 
Pendleton,  George  JL,  lawyer.  III.  278. 
Pendleton,  Nathaniel,  III.  273. 

Penn,  John,  governor,  II.  277, 

Penn,  William,  III.  377,  Smith,  M. 

Penn,  H.  C.,  second  wife  of  founder.  II.  277, 
Penn,  John,  oldest  son  of  fouuder  by  second 
wife,  II.  277. 

Penn,  Bichard,  third  son  of  founder  by  sec- 
ond wife.  II.  277. 

Penn,  Bichard,  second  son  of  third  son  of 
founder,  II.  277. 

Penn,  Thomas,  second  son  of  founder  by 
second  wife,  II.  277. 

Penn,  William,  founder,  II.  276. 

Penn,  Wm.,  oldest  son  of  founder,  II.  277. 
Penn,  W.,  second  son  of  founder,  II.  277. 
Pennach,  Alex.  M.,  naval  officer,  IV.  280. 
Pennington,  William,  governor,  V.  206. 
Pennington,  William  6,  gov..  V.  204. 
Pennsylvania,  University  of.  l'rovosts: 
Andrews,  J.,  fourth,  L 342. 

Beasley,  F.,  fifth,  I.  342. 

DeLancey,  W.  Hy  sixth,  L 342. 

Ewing,  J.,  second,  L 34L 
Goodwin,  D.  B.,  ninth, L 344. 

Harrison,  C.  C.,  eleventh. 

Ludlow,  J.,  seventh,  L 343. 

McDowell,  J.,  third.  L 342. 

Pepper,  W.,  JL  345. 

Smith,  W.,  llrst.  L 340. 

Stille,  C.  J.,  tenth,  L 344. 

Vethake,  JL,  eighth,  L 344. 

Vice-pro  voste: 

Adrain,  B.,  I,  347. 

Alison,  F.,  L 346. 

Frazer,  J.  F.,  JL  348. 

Krauth,  C.  P.,  L 348. 

Magaw,  8.,  L 347. 

Patterson,  B.,  L 347. 

Patterson,  B.  M.,  L 347. 

Bittenhouse,  D.,  L 346. 

Wylie,  8,  B.,  L 348. 

Pennsylvania,  governors  of: 

Beaver,  J.  A.,  twenty -seventh,  II.  283. 
Bigler,  W.,  nineteenth.  II.  288, 

Bryan,  G.,  second,  II.  280. 

Curtin,  A.  G.,  twenty-second,  II.  280. 
Dickinson,  J.,  fifth,  II.  281. 

Findlay,  W.,  tenth,  II.  286. 

Franklin,  B.,  sixth,  I,  328. 

Geary,  J.  W.,  twenty-third,  II.  291. 
Hartranft,  J.  F.,  twenty-fourth,  II.  291, 
Hastings,  D.  H.,  twenty-ninth,  V.  27, 
Hiester,  J.,  eleventh,  II.  285, 

Hoyt,  H,  M..  twenty-fifth,  II.  282, 
Johnston,  W.  F.,  eighteenth,  II.  288, 
Logan,  J.,  II.  278. 

McKean.  T.,  eighth,  II.  284. 

Mifflin,  T.,  seventh,  II.  283. 


Pennsylvania,  governors  of— Con. 

Moore,  W.,  fourth.  II.  281. 

Packer,  W.  F.,  twenty-first,  II.  288, 
Pattison,  B.  E.,  twenty-sixth  and  twenty- 
eighth,  L 278. 

Penn,  J.,  first,  II.  277, 

Penn,  W.,  founder,  II.  275. 

Pollock,  J.,  twentieth,  II.  288. 

Porter,  D.  B.,  sixteenth,  II.  287. 

Beed,  J.,  third,  II.  280. 

Bitner,  J.,  fourteenth,  II.  286. 

8chnlze,  J.  A.,  twelfth,  II.  286. 

Shunk,  F.  B.,  seventeenth,  II,  288. 
8nyder,  S.,  ninth,  II.  284. 

Wharton,  T.,  Jr.,  llrst  president,  II.  280. 
Wolf,  G.,  thirteenth,  II.  286. 

Penrose,  Boies,  lawyer,  II.  444. 

Penrose,  Biohard  A.  F.,  physician,  II.  443. 
Pepper,  William,  educator,  L 345. 
Pepperrell,  8ir  William,  soldier.  III.  330, 
Perchcron  Horse,  introduction  into  U.  S.,L 
156,  Walters,  W.  T. 

Percival,  Chester  8.,  educator.  II.  232. 
Perham,  Sidney,  governor,  VI.  316. 

Perit,  Pelatiah,  merchant.  L 499. 

Perkins,  Bishop  W.,  senator,  III.  302. 
Perkins,  Charles  G.,  inventor,  IV.  280. 
Perkins,  Charles  JL,  inventor.  II.  27JL 
Perkins,  George  C.,  governor,  IV.  111. 
Perkins,  T.  JL,  philanthropist,  V.  246 
Perry,  Alexander  J.,  soldier,  IV.  88. 

Perry,  Amos,  II.  297. 

Perry,  Matthew  C.,  naval  officer.  IV.  42, 
Perry,  Oliver  H,,  naval  officer,  IV.  288. 
Perry,  William^.,  P E.  bishop.  III.  468. 
Peter  Parley,  pen  name,  V.  365,  Goodrich, 
8.  G. 

Peters,  Bernard,  editor,  L 157, 

Peters,  Madison  C.,  clergyman.  II.  501. 
Peters,  B.,  railroad  manager.  III.  192. 
Petersburg,  battle  of,  IV.  7,  Grant,  D.  8. 
Petroleum  V.  Nasby,  pen-name,  Locke,  D. 
B.,  VI.  26. 

Pettigrew,  Biohard  F.,  senator.  II.  202. 
Peyton,  John  Howe,  jurist.  IV.  46 
Peyton,  John  Lewis,  author,  IV.  89. 
Peyton,  John  Bowze,  IV.  86 
Peyton,  Bobert  L.  Y.,  Jurist.  V.  156 
Peyton,  Wm.  Madison,  lawyer.  IV.  69, 
Phelan,  Bichard,  R-  C.  bishop.  VI.  337. 
Phelps,  Amos  A.,  clergyman,  II.  327. 
Phelps,  Edward  John,  diplomat,  V.  411, 
Phelps,  Elizabeth  Stuart,  author,  II.  433. 
Phelps,  John  8mith,  governor,  V.  JL6 
Phelps,  Thomas  8.,  naval  officer,  IV.  341. 
Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  Presi- 
dents: 

Bullock,  C.,  sixth.  V.  344. 

Ellis,  C.,  fourth,  V.  344. 

Lehman,  W.,1 'second,  V.  343. 

Marshall,  C.,  first,  V.  346 
Parrish,  D.,  fifth. 

Smith/D.  B.,  third.  V.  343. 

Phillips,  Adelaide,  singer,  VI.'  149. 
Phillips.  Lewis  8.,  manufacturer.  II.  496. 
Phillips,  Wendell,  orator,  II.  314, 
Phinizy,  Charles  6,  educator,  V.  486. 
Phips,  Sir  William,  colonial  gov.,  VI.  96 
Physi  ,k,  Philip  S.,  physician,  VI.  391, 
Pickering,  Edward  C.,  astronomer, VI.  425. 
Pickering,  Timothy,  statesman,  L 12. 
Pickering,  William  JL,  astronomer,  VI. 
426 

Pickens,  Andrew,  rev.  soldier.  JL  76 
Pickett,  George  Edward,  soldier,  V.  49, 
Pidge,  John  B.  G.,  clergyman,  III.  366 


Fierce,  Benjamin,  soldier,  in.  410. 
Pierce,  Franklin,  president  of  U S-  IT.  141 
Pierce,  George  Foster,  educator,  1 51! 
and  V.  396 

Fierce,  Gilbert  Ashville,  senator.  1. 294, 
Pierce,  Henry  L.,  manufacturer,  IT.  SOS 
Pierce,  Jane  Means,  IV.  146. 

Fierce,  8.  P.,  manufacturer.  III.  301, 
Pierpont,  Francis  H..  governor.  V.  453. 
Pierpont,  John,  clergy  man.  VI.  165. 
Pierpont,  James,  clergyman.  I.  162. 
Pierrepont,  Edwards,  attorney -pro  IV.JL 
Pierrepont,  Henry  Evelyn,  V.  146 
Pierson,  Abraham,  educator.  L 164. 
Pierson,  William,  physician,  V.  111. 
Pike,  Albert,  lawyer,  i.  527. 

Pike.  Zebulon  M.,  soldier.  II.  517. 
Pillsbury,  Fred  C.,  mill-owner.  VI.  1S7. 
Pillsbury,  Parker,  reformer,  II.  325. 
Pinckney,  Charles,  statesman,  n.  11. 
Pinckney,  Charles  C.,  soldier,  II.  303. 
Pine,  J.  K.  P.,  manufacturer,  m.  290. 
Pinkerton,  A.,  detective  agency,  ni  209. 
Pinkerton,  Alfred  6.,  lawyer.  VI.  193. 
Pinkney,  Edward  C.,  author,  VI.  443. 
Pinkney,  Frederick,  author  and  *t*u* 
man,  VI.  246 

Pinkney,  William,  att'y-gen..  V.  373. 
Pinkney,  William,  bishop.  VL  224. 
Pinney,  Norman,  educator,  V.  166 
Pintard,  John,  philanthropist  HI.  46L 
Pitcher,  James  B„  underwriter.  IL  199. 
Pitcher,  Nathaniel,  governor,  IH  46 
Pitkin,  Frederick  W.,  governor,  VI  450. 
Pitman,  Benn,  phonographer,  IV.  87. 
Pittsburgh,  R.  C.  bishops  of: 

Domenec,  M.,  second.  VI.  336. 
O’Connor,  M.,  first,  VI.  336. 

Phelan,  B.,  fourth.  VI.  337. 

Tuigg,  J.,  third,  VI.  337. 

Pittsburg  handing,  battle  of,  I.  389,  John- 
son,  A.  S. 

Plaisted,  Harris  M.,  governor.  VI.  317. 
Plankinton,  John,  capitalist.  X.  248. 
Platt,  Charles,  jurist.  II.  449. 

Platt,  Franklin,  geologist,  V.  181 
Platt,  Henry  Clay,  lawyer,  V.  601. 

Platt,  Orville  H.,  senator,  II.  336 
Pleasanton,  Alfred,  soldier.  IV.  164 
Pleasants,  James,  governor,  V.  447. 
Plumb.  David  Smith,  maiifr..  V.  241. 
Plumb,  Preston  B.,  senator,  II.  420. 

Poe,  Edgar  Allan,  poet,  L463, 

Poe,  Ebenezer  W.,  merchant,  IV.  9L 
Poe,  Orlando  Metcalfe,  soldier,  V.  56 
Poe’s  house  at  Fordhatu,  1. 464. 

Poinsett,  Joel  B.,  statesman.  VI.  436. 
Poland,  Luke  Potter,  senator.  V.  266 
Poliuto.  pen-name,  I.  156,  Wilkie,  F.  B 
Polk,  James  Knox,  U.  S.  president,  VL  265 
Folk,  Sarah  Childress,  VI.  268. 

Polk,  William  M.,  physician,  II.  109. 
Pollock,  James,  governor,  U,  289. 
Pomeroy,  Mark  M.,  journalist.  EL  609. 
Pomeroy,  Seth,  rev.  soldier.  I.  64. 

Pond,  James  B.,  lecture  manager,  L 246 
Pool,  Maria  Louise,  author,  VL  320. 
Poole,  Pitch,  librariun.  VI.  484. 

Poole,  William  F.,  librarian.  VI  476 
Pooley,  Thomas  B.,  physician.  1.396 
Poor,  Daniel  W.,  clergyman.  IV.  374. 
Poor,  Enoch,  rev.  soldier,  I,  76 
Poore,  Henry  B.,  artist,  V.  316 
Poorman,  Christian  L.,  lawyer.  IV..  76 
Pope,  Albert  Augustus,  mfr..  L 446. 
Pope,  0.  6,  editor,  m. 
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Pope,  John,  soldier,  IV.  282. 

Porter,  Andrew,  rev.  soldier.  I.  77. 

Porter,  Cyrus  Kinne,  architect,  II.  390. 
Porter,  Charles  A.,  senator,  III,  222. 
Porter,  David,  II.  98,  Porter,  D.  D. 

Porter,  David  Dixon,  admiral, n.  98, 
Porter,  David  B.,  governor,  II.  287. 
Porter,  Fiti-John,  soldier.  IV.  261. 

Porter,  George  Bryan,  governor,  V.  27JL 
Porter,  Horace,  soldier,  IV.  310. 

Porter,  James  IL,  manufacturer,  II.  479. 
Porter,  James  M.,  jurist.  VI.  8, 

Porter,  John  X.,  lawyer.  III.  252. 

Porter,  Noah,  educator,  L 171. 

Porter,  Peter  Buel,  statesman,  V.  81. 
Porter,  William  D.,  naval  otlieer,  II.  101, 
Porter,  W.  Evelyn,  physician,  V.  496, 
Posey,  Thomas,  soldier,  VI.  323. 

Post,  Alfred  C.,  physician,  VI.  382. 

Post,  Philip  8idney,  soldier,  IV.  315. 
Postley,  Brooke,  lawyer,  III.  264, 

Poatley,  Clarence  Ashley,  soldier.  III.  265, 
Potter,  Alonso,  P.  E.  bishop.  III,  470. 
Potter,  Elisha  B.,  congressman,  II.  196. 
Potter,  Henry  Codman,  P.  E.  bishop,  L 516. 
Potter,  Horatio,  P.  E.  bishop,  L 515. 
Potter,  Joseph  Hayden,  soldier,  IV.  280. 
Potter,  Orlando  B.,  congressman,  L 186. 
Potter,  Bobert  B.,  soldier,  IV.  392. 

Pettier,  Auguste,  designer,  VI.  297, 

Potts,  Joseph  D.,  manufacturer.  V.  258. 
Poujade,  Joseph,  legislator,  VI.  373. 
Powell,  Aaron  Macy,  reformer,  V.  17. 
Powell,  John  Wesley,  scientist,  III.  340. 
Powell,  Levin  Minn,  rear-admiral,  ! 383, 
Powell,  Theophilus  0.,  physician,  II.  484. 
Power,  Thomas  C.,  senator,  1.  300. 

Powers,  Hiram,  sculptor.  III.  421, 

Powers,  Thomas  J.,  naval  officer,  II.  187. 
Pratt,  Enoch,  philanthropist,  II.  379. 
Pratt,  John,  inventor,  III.  315. 

Pratt,  John,  educator,  L 301. 

Pratt,  Julius  Howard,  mfr.,  L 259. 

Pratt,  Wallace,  lawyer,  IV.  267. 

Prentice,  George  D.,  journalist,  HI,  121. 
Prentiss,  Albert  N .,  educator,  IV.  484. 
Prentiss,  Benj.  Maybury,  soldier,  V.  363. 
Prentiss,  Daniel  W.,  physician,  III.  367. 
Prescott,  George  B.,  electrician,  V,  279. 
Prescott,  William,  rev.  soldier,  I.  91;  I,  74, 
Barton,  W. 

Prescott,  William  IL,  historian,  VI.  66, 
Preston,  Capt.,  L 19,  Quincy,  J. 

Preston,  James  P.,  governor,  V.  446. 
Preston,  Thomas  8.,  priest,  II.  213. 

Preston,  William  B.,  statesman.  IV.  371, 
Preston,  Willard,  educator,  II.  40, 
Preusser,  Christian,  merchant,  HI.  112. 
Price,  George  W.  F.,  educator,  II.  450. 
Price,  Bodman  M.,  governor,  V.  207, 

Price,  Sterling,  soldier,  IV.  207. 

Priest,  Henry  8.,  jurist,  VI.  120. 

Priestley,  Joseph,  scientist,  VI.  148. 

Prime,  Benj.  Y.,  physician,  VI.  392. 

Prince,  L.  Bradford,  governor,  L 413. 
Princeton  College,  sec  New  Jersey,  college  of. 
Pringle,  Coleman  B.,  agriculturist,  IV.  309. 
Procter,  William,  pharmacist.  V.  347. 
Proctor,  Bedfield,  statesman,!  141. 
Protheroe,  Daniel,  composer,  VI.  118. 
Provoost,  Samuel,  P.  E.  bishop,  L 513. 
Pruyn,  John  Van  8.  L.,  educator,  HI,  364. 
Pogh,  James  L.,  senator,!  292. 

Pulaski,  Casimir,  soldier,  L 69. 

Pulitier,  Joseph,  journalist,  I,  375. 
Pumpelly,  Baphael,  geologist,  VI.  362. 


Purcell,  John  Baptist,  bishop,  V.  186. 
Purcell,  William,  journalist,  L 299. 
Purinton,  Daniel  B.,  educator,  L 304. 
Parse,  Daniel  Gugel,  capitalist,  II.  109. 
Purse,  Thomas,  merchant,  II.  194, 

Parvis,  Bobert,  pres.  “ underground  ’’  B.  R., 
I.  413, 

Putnam,  Fred.  Ward,  scientist.  III,  102. 
Putnam,  George  F.,  banker,  III.  213, 
Putnam,  George  X,  publisher,  II.  389. 
Putnam,  George  P.,  publisher,  II,  388. 
Putnam,  Israel,  rev.  soldier,  L 87. 

Putnam,  Bufus,  rev.  soldier.  L 58. 
Pynchon,  Thomas  B.,  educator.  III.  497. 
Pyrlaus,  John  C.,  missionary,  VI.  190. 


Q 


Qnackenbos,  John  D.,  educator,  VI.  171. 
Quay,  Matthew  Stanley,  senator,  L 459, 
Quayle,  Wm.  Alfred,  educator,  VI.  197. 
Quebec,  battle  of.  L 102,  Wolfe,  J.;  L 101, 
Queen,  Walter  W.,  naval  officer,  IV.  418, 
Montgomery,  B. 

Quinby,  William  Emory,  journalist,!  264, 
Quincy,  Edmund,  author.  VI.  93. 

Quincy,  Josiah,  educator,  VI.  417. 

Quincy,  Josiah,  mayor,  VI.  298, 

Qnincy,  Josiah,  patriot,  VI.  142. 

Quincy,  Josiah,  revolutionary  patriot,!  19, 
Quintard,  Charles  Todd,  P.  E.  bishop,  V. 
487. 

Quint&rd,  G.  W.,  manufacturer,  II.  262. 


R 

Babe,  Budolph  P.,  lawyer,  V.  23! 

Babun,  William,  governor,!  222. 
Badford,  William,  naval  officer,  IV.  294. 
Bafferty,  William,  educator,  L 504. 
Bagan,  Willis  Eugene,  merchant,  II.  202. 
Bains,  Gabriel  J.,  soldier,  IV.  336. 
Bainsford,  William  8.,  clergyman,!  385, 
Balpb,  Julian,  journalist,!  ISO. 

Ram,  for  war  vessels,  tirst  conceived,  IV. 
43,  Perry,  M.  C. 

Bambaut,  Mary  L.  B.,  educator,  VI.  100. 
Bamseur,  Stephen  D.,  soldier,  IV.  473. 
Ramsey,  Alexander,  statesman,  III.  201. 
Ramsey,  Samuel  A.,  lawyer.  III.  351. 
Randall,  Alex.  W.,  postmaster,  II.  458, 
Randall,  Samuel  J.,  statesman.  III.  57, 
Randolph,  Beverley,  governor,  V,  443. 
Randolph,  Edmund,  jurist.  I.  339. 
Randolph,  Edmund, ! 12. 

Randolph,  John  “of  Roanoke,'1  V.  97. 
Randolph,  Martha  Jefferson,  V.  446. 
Randolph,  Martha  Jofferson,  III.  5. 
Randolph,  Peyton,  congressman,  II.  114. 
Randolph,  Theodore  F.,  governor,  V.  210. 
Randolph,  Thomas  J.,  statesman,  V.  426. 
Randolph,  Thos.  Mann,  governor,  V.  446. 
Randolph,  Warren,  clergyman,  II.  122. 
Rankin,  Egbert  G.,  physician,  II.  340. 
Rankin,  Jero.  E.,  clergyman,  V.  482. 
Bankin,  John,  clergyman,  II.  321. 
Banney,  Henry  Clay,  lawyer.  III.  217. 
Ransom,  Epaphroditus,  governor, ! 609. 
Ransom,  Thomas  E.  G.,  IV.  283. 

Ransom,  Truman  B.,  educator,  V.  485. 
Raoul,  William  Green,  It.  R.  pres.,!  396. 
Rappe,  Louis  A.,  R.  C.  bishop,  V.  34ft, 
Bassieur,  Leo,  lawyer,  IV.  343. 


Bathbone,  Justus  Hy  founder,  n.  170. 
Ban,  Charles,  archeologist,  II.  228. 

Bane,  Charles  G.,  physician,  III.  477. 
Ravenscroft,  John  8.,  I’.  E.  bishop,  VI.  52 
Rawle,  Francis,  colonial  author,  VI.  186. 
Bawle,  Pranois,  lawyer.  III.  61. 

Rawlins,  John  A.,  soldier,  IV.218. 
Rawlins,  John  A.,  statesman,  IV.  23. 

Bay,  Cornelius,  merchant,! 497. 

Ray,  George  W.,  lawyer,  II.  133, 

Ray,  Isaac,  physician.  II.  353. 

Bay,  Joseph,  educator, ! 349. 

Ray,  William,  author, ! 316. 

Raymond,  John  I!,  educator,  V.  234, 
Baynolds,  Frederic  A.,  banker, ! 316. 

Rea,  John  P.,  soldier,  VI.  234. 

Bead,  Elmer  J.,  artist.  IV.  447. 

Bead,  George,  patriot,  III.  297. 

Bead,  George  Campbell,  admiral,  VI.  200. 
Bead,  Harmon  P.,  IV.  434. 

Bead,  Jacob,  senutor.  II.  4, 

Read,  John,  colonist , VI.  185. 

Bead,  John  Meredith,  diplomat,  II.  223. 
Bead,  Opie  P.,  author  and  journalist,!  353. 
Read,  Thomas  B.,  artist  and  j>oct,  VI.  474. 
Reagan,  John  Henninger,  senator, ! 292. 
Beam,  Vinnie,  sculptor, ! 442. 

Bede,  Wyllys,  clergyman,  II.  U2. 
Redeemed  Captive,  The, ! 258,  Williams,  J. 
Bedfield,  Anna  M.  T.,  author,  II.  448. 
Bedfield,  Lewis  Hy  publisher,  II.  448. 
Redmond,  Charles  L.,  reformer,  II.  303. 
Reed,  Benjamin  E.,  clergyman,  II.  345. 
Reed,  Elizabeth  Armstrong,  ant lior, ! 203. 
Reed,  George  E.,  educator,  VI.  431. 

Reed,  Henry,  educator,  II.  349. 

Reed,  James,  rev.  soldier,!  76. 

Reed,  John,  congressman,  II.  245. 

Reed,  Joseph,  rev.  soldier, ! 74. 

Reed,  Joseph,  presldcut  of  Pennsylvania,  II, 
280. 

Reed,  Thomas  B.,  congressman,  II.  383. 
Reed,  W.  B.,  Journalist,  ! 35! 

Reeder,  Frank,  soldier,  IV.  315. 

Reese,  John  James,  physician,  VI.  387. 
Reese,  Lizetta  Woodworth,  poet. ! 387, 
Reese,  William  M.,  educator, ! 52! 
Reeve,  Tapping,  educator,  VI.  175. 
Reeves,  Reuben  A.,  jurist, ! 375. 

Behan,  Ada,  actress,  ! 287. 

Reichard,  George  N.,  soldier,  V.  332. 
Reichel,  Charles  G.,  Moravian  bishop,  IV, 
448. 

Reichel,  Wm.  C.,  educutor,  V.  92, 

Reid,  David  8.,  governor,  IV.  427. 
Reid.IJames,  educator.  VI.  95. 

Reid,  Robert,  artist,  VI.  476. 

Reid,  Whitelaw,  editor.  III,  457. 

Reid,  William  J.,  clergyman,  VI.  339. 
Reid,  William  Thomas,  educator,  II.  258. 
Reid,  William  8..  11.22, 

Reiley,  Isaac  Henry,  physician,  L 381. 
Reinhart,  Joseph  W.,  K.  K.  president,  V! 
407. 

Reinke,  Amadeus  A„  Moravian,  II.  176. 
Remington,  Joseph  P.,  plmrinueist,  V.  349. 
Reno,  Jesse  Lee,  soldier,  IV.  103. 

Benolds,  William,  rear-admiral,  II.  18, 
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nalist. VI.  230. 

Throop,  Benjamin  IX,  physician,  IV.  188, 
Throop,  Enos  T.,  governor,  III.  46. 
Thurman,  Allen  G.,  statesman.  III.  144. 
Thurston,  Charles  B..  R.  R.  pres.,  VI.  408. 
Thurston,  John  Mellen,  lawyer,  V.  108. 
Thurston,  Robert  H.,  educator,  IV.  479. 
Ticknor,  George,  uuthor,  VI.  477. 

Ticknor,  William  D.,  publisher,  V.  142. 
Ticonderoga,  capture  of,  X 45,  Allen,  E. 
Tiffany,  Charles  L.,  merchant,  H.  67. 
Tiffany,  Nelson  0.,  underwriter,  III.  81, 
Tiffin,  Edward,  governor.  III,  137. 

Tilden,  8amuel  J.,  governor.  Ill,  68, 
Tileston,  Thomas,  banker,  H.  604, 

Tilford,  Frank,  merchant,  V.  377. 
Tilghman,  Edward,  lawyor.  II.  390. 
Tilghman,  James,  lawyer,  X 636. 
Tilghman,  Matthew,  patriot,  X 623. 
Tilghman,  B.  L.,  naval  officer,  IV.  323. 
Tilghman,  Tench,  soldier,  1744,  IV.  486. 
Tilghman,  Tench,  soldier,  IV.  335. 
Tilghman,  William,  Jurist,  VI.  194. 
TilUnghast,  T.,  Jurist,  II.  126, 

Tillman,  Benjamin  Byan,  governor,  X 
435. 

Timothy  Titcomb,  pen-name,  X 312,  Hol- 
land, J.  G. 

Tindal,  John  M.,  merchant,  II.  240. 

Tinker,  Charles  A.,  electrician.  II.  144, 
Titian,  the  American,  V.  383,  Allston,  W. 
Tubey,  Frank  Bassett,  mfr.,  I.  404. 

Tod,  David,  governor.  III,  141. 

Todd,  Andrew  John,  lawyer,  II.  133. 

Todd,  Charles  Scott,  soldier,  X 409, 

Todd,  Edward,  manufacturer,  II.  243. 

Todd,  John  Blair  8.,  soldier,  IV.  339. 

Todd,  Thomas,  Jurist,  II.  467. 

Tolman,  James,  capitalist,  IV.  227. 
Tompkins,  Daniel  D.,  statesman,  VI.  83, 
Toole,  Joseph  Kemp,  governor,  L 280. 


Toombs,  Robert,  statesman,  TV.  392. 
Toothe,  William,  IV.  227, 

Torrence,  Joseph  T.,  soldier,  II.  429, 
Torrey,  Chas.  Turner,  reformer,  VI.  200, 
TorTey,  John,  botanist.  VI.  364. 

Torrey,  Joseph,  educator.  H.  42, 

Totten,  Joseph  G.,  soldier,  IV.  164. 

Totten,  Silas,  educator.  III.  496, 

Toucey,  Isaac,  statesman,  V.  7, 

Touro,  Judah,  merchant.  VI.  361. 

Tower,  Charlemagne,  lawyer,  V.  188. 
Tower,  Charlemagne,  Jr.,  lawyer,  V.  190. 
Tower,  Zealons  B.,  soldier,  TV.  226, 

Towns,  George  Washington,  gov.,  I.  226. 
Townsend,  Amos,  congressman,  II.  436. 
Townsend,  Edward  Y.,  merchant.  III.  183 
Townsend,  Frederick,  soldier,  IV.  458, 
Townsend,  George  A.,  journalist,  X 164. 
Townsend,  James  M.,  capitalist.  IV.  196. 
Townsend,  Martin  I.,  regent,  IV.  489. 
Townsend,  William  P.,  manufr,  VI.  400. 
Toy,  Crawford  Hy  educator,' VI.  423. 
Trabue,  Isaac  H.,  founder,  HI.  60. 

Tracy  Benj.  F.,  statesman,  X 146, 

Tracy,  Uriah,  senator,  H.  6, 

Trammell,  L.  N.,  Journalist.  HI.  115. 
Trautwine,  John  C.,  civil  engineer,  V.  196. 
Travis,  William  B.,  soldier,  IV.  211. 
Treadwell,  George  Hooker,  IV.  291, 
Treadwell,  Thomas,  lawyer.  III.  168. 

Tree,  Lambert,  diplomat,  VI.  161. 
Tregellas,  Samuel  R.,  merchant,  II.  216. 
Trego,  Thomas  M.,  physician,  HI.  494, 

••  Trent " affair,  The,  II.  79, 8eward,  W.  Hj 
II.  108,  Wilkes,  C. 

Trenton,  Decree  of,  X 82,  Butler,  Z. 
Treutlen,  John  Adam,  governor.  X 493. 
Trimble,  Allen,  governor.  III.  138. 
Trimble,  Henry,  chemist,  V.  360. 

Trimble,  Isaac  R.,  soldier,  IV.  342. 
Trimble,  Robert,  jurist,  II.  469. 

Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  IH.  496, 
Presidents: 

Brownell,  T.  C.,  first,  III.  496. 

Eliot,  ffi,  sixth.  HI.  496. 

Goodwin,  D.  B.,  fifth,  X 344. 

Jackson,  A.,  eighth.  III.  497. 

Kerfoot,  J.  B.,  seventh,  III.  497. 
Pynchon,  T.  R.,  ninth.  III.  497. 

Smith,  G.  W.,  tenth.  III.  498, 

Totten,  8.,  third.  III.  496. 

Wheaton,  N.  8.,  second.  III.  496. 
Williams,  J.,  fourth,  III.  496. 

Trinity  College.  North  Carolina.  IVcsIdents: 
Craven,  B.,  first  and  third.  III.  446, 
Crowell,  J.  F.,  fifth.  III.  447. 

Gannaway,  W.  T.,  second.  III,  446. 
Kilgo,  J.  C.,  sixth. 

Wood,  M.  L.,  fourth.  III.  447. 

York,  B.,  founder.  III.  445. 

Troup,  George  Michael,  governor,  X 223. 
Trowbridge,  John  T.,  author,  III.  374, 
Trumbull,  John,  artist,  V.  456. 

Trumbull,  John,  soldier.  III,  334. 

Truxtun,  Thomas,  naval  official,  II.  432. 
Tucker,  Henry  IL,  educator,  VI.  396. 
Tucker,  John  R.,  naval  officer,  IV.  334. 
Tuckerman,  Edward,  botanist,  V.  312. 
Tuckerman,  Joseph,  clergyman,  VI.  230, 
Tudor,  Frederic,  merchant,  VI.  160. 

Tuft's  college.  Presidents  of: 

Ballou,  IX,  <2d>.  first.  VI.  24X 
Capen,  E.  IX,  third.  VI.  24X 
Miner,  A.  A.,  second,  X 315. 

Tuholsko,  Herman,  physician.  V.  242. 
Tuigg,  John,  R.  C.  bishop,  VI.  337. 


Tupper,  Henry  Allen,  clergy  man,  X 272. 
Tupper,  Henry  Martin,  educator,  X 270. 
Tupper,  Samuel  Y.,  insurance  pres.,  X 272. 
Turner,  Charles  Y.,  artist,  VI.  472. 
Turner,  Henry  G.,  legislator,  III.  207, 
Turner,  Henry  McN.,  M.  E.  bishop,  II.  206. 
Turner,  James,  governor,  IV.  421. 

Turner,  Thomas,  naval  officer,  V.  216. 
Turpie,  David,  senator,  X 218. 

Tutherly,  Herbert  E.,  educator,  IV.  482. 
Tuttle,  Daniel  S.,  P.  E.  bishop.  VI.  68, 
Tuttle,  Hiram  A.,  governor,  H.  364. 
Tuttle,  James  M.,  soldier,  V.  33X 
Tweed  corruption,  X 387,  Jones,  G. 

Tweed,  William  M.,  politician,  IU.  889. 
Tweeddale,  William,  engineer,  V.  484. 
Twiggs,  David  E.,  soldier,  IV.  102. 
Twiggs,  Hansford  D.  D.,  lawyer,  H.‘.  196. 
Tyler,  Comfort,  soldier,  H.  449. 

Tyler,  Daniel,  soldier,  IV.  393. 

Tyler,  John,  governor,  V.  444. 

Tyler,  John,  U.  8.  president,  VI.  X 
Tyler,  Julia  G.,  VI.  4. 

Tyler,  Lyon  G.,  educator,  III.  237. 

Tyler,  M.  C.,  educator  and  uuthor,  IV.  483, 
Tyler,  Robert  Ogden,  soldier,  IV.  219. 
Tyler,  Samuel,  chancellor,  V.  176. 
Tyndale,  Hector,  soldier,  IV.  334. 

Tyner,  James  N.,  statesman,  IV.  20. 

Tyng,  8tephen  IX,  clergyman,  H.  299. 
Tyng,  8tephen  IX,  Jr.,  author,  U.  300. 
Typewriter  Inventors: 

Barron,  E.  R.,  III.  318. 

Barron,  W.  J.,  III.  318. 

Bartholomew,  M.  M.,  III.  323. 

Brooks,  B.  A.,  III.  319. 

Clepham,  J.  0.,  III.  317. 

Crandall,  L.  8.,  III.  322. 

Davidson,  A.,  III.  320. 

Densmore,  A.,  III.  317. 

Densmore,  J.,  III.  316. 

Essick,  8.  V.,  III.  323, 

Hall,  T.,  III.  323. 

Hammond,  J.  B.,  HI.  321. 

Pratt,  J.,  III.  316. 

Bholeo,  C.  L.,  III.  316, 

Spiro,  C.,  III.  322, 

Wyckoff,  W.  0.,  III.  319, 

Yost,  G.  W.  N.,  III.  311. 

Tyrrell,  Frank  Gill,  clergyman,  V.  119. 

u 

Ulrich,  Charles  Frederic,  artist,  X 202. 
Ulrich,  John,  lawyer,  IV.  407. 

Uncle  Remus,  pen-name,  J.  410,  Harris,  J.  C. 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  X 424,  Stowe,  H,  B. 
Underground  Railroad,  X 413,  Purvis,  R. 
Underhill,  John,  colonist,  X 415. 
Underwood.  Adin  B.,  soldier,  IV.  486. 
Underwood,  Joseph  R.,  senator,  HI.  428. 
Underwood,  Wm.  H^  lawyer.  V.  173, 
Union  League,  illus.,  X 629,  Depew,  C.  M, 
Untermyer,  Samuel,  lawyer,  X 241. 

Upfold,  George,  P.  E.  bishop,  III,  466. 
Upham,  Joshua,  V.  136. 

Upham,  Nathaniel  G.,  jurist,  V.  175. 
Upham,  Timothy,  soldier,  IV.  384. 

Upham,  William,  senator.  VI.  225. 
Upjohn,  Richard,  architect,  II.  182. 
Upjohn,  R.  M.,  architect.  II.  246. 

Upshur,  Abel  P.,  statesman,  VI.  8, 

Upshur,  John  IX,  naval  officer,  IV.  316. 
Upson,  Ansen  Judd,  chancellor,  IV.  489. 
Upton,  Emory,  soldier,  IV.  276. 
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Ure,  William  Andrew,  editor,  VI.  276. 
Usher,  John  Palmer,  statesman,  II.  83 
Ussher,  Brandram  B.,  P.  E.  bishop,  IV.  85, 


V 


Vail,  Alfred,  electrician,  IV.  450. 

Valk,  Francis,  physician,  II.  107, 
Vallandigham,  C.  L.,  statesman,  III,  145. 
Valentine,  David  M.,  jurist,  V.  175. 
Valentine,  John  J.,  III.  113. 

Valle,  Jules  Felix,  physician.  V.  80. 
Valleria,  Alvina,  singer,  L 426. 

Van  Allen,  Garret  A.,  underwriter,  II.  131. 
Van  Baun,  Wm.  W.,  physician.  III.  489. 
Van  Buren,  Angelica,  VI.  434. 

Van  Buren,  John,  III.  386. 

Van  Buren,  Martin,  U.  S.  pres.,  VI.  433. 
Van  Cleef,  James  IL,  lawyer,  IV.  169. 
Vance,  Joseph,  governor,  III.  139. 

Vance,  Zebulon  B.,  senator,  II.  384. 

Van  Cortlandt,  P.,  congressman,  II.  479. 
Van  Cott,  Cornelius,  postmaster,  L 363. 
Vandenhoff,  George,  actor,  L 427. 
Vanderbilt,  Aaron,  inanuract’r,  VI.  213. 
Vanderbilt,  Cornelius,  financier,  VI.  208. 
Vanderbilt,  Cornelius,  financier,  VI.  211. 
Vanderbilt,  Fred.  Wm.,  financier.  VI.  213. 
Vanderbilt,  G.  W.,  philanthropist,  VI.  213. 
Vanderbilt,  Jacob  Hand,  steamboat  man- 
ager, VI.  211. 

Vanderbilt,  John,  senator,  VI.  136. 
Vanderbilt,  Wm.  Henry,  financier,  VI.  209. 
Vanderbilt,  Wm.  X.,  financier,  VI.  212. 
Vanderburgh,  Chas.  E.,  jurist,  VI.  80, 
Vanderlyn,  John,  artist,  L 414, 

Van  Der  Veer,  A.,  physician,  HI.  188. 

Van  der  Voort,  Paul,  soldier,  IV.  342. 
Vandever,  William,  IV.  366. 

Van  Dorn,  Earl,  soldier.  IV.  208. 

Van  Dyke,  John  C.,  librarian,  VI.  482. 

Van  Horn,  R.  T.,  Journalist,  III.  250. 

Van  Lennep,  Wm.  B.,  physician,  HI.  487. 
Van  Ness,  Cornelius,  Jurist  , VI.  240. 

Van  Ness,  John  P.,  congressman,  VI.  227, 
Van  Ness,  William  P..  III.  381, 

Van  Norden,  Warner,  banker,  IV.  143. 
Van  Norman,  A.  R.  V.,  educator,  L 319, 
Van  Norman,  Daniel  C.,  educator,  L 319, 
Van  Rensselaer,  IL,  physician,  III.  187, 
Van  Rensselaer,  Killian  K.,  M.  C.,  II.  51, 
Van  Rensselaer,  Maunsell,  elerg.’n  II.  51, 
Van  Rensselaer,  S.,  patroou,  1T6J.  II.  397, 
Van  Rensselaer,  S.,  patroon,  178»,  II.  483. 
Van  Schaick.  Gosen,  rev.  soldier,  L 78, 
Van  Vleck,  Wm.  Henry,  bishop,  V.  247. 
Van  Voorhees,  Albert  V.  B.,  V.  379. 

Van  Wickle,  Aug.  S.,  capitalist,  V.  303. 
Van  Wormer,  John  R.,  secretary.  IV.  77, 
Van  Wyck,  Charles  IL,  soldier,  V.  334. 
Van  Wyck,  Samuel,  insurance  pres.,  I,  269. 
Van  Zaiidt  case , L 29.  Chase,  S,  P. 

Varick,  Richard,  rev.  soldier,  L 80. 
Varnum,  James  M.,  lawyer,  VI.  158. 
Varnum,  Joseph  Bradley,  rev.  soldier,  L 72 
Vassar  College.  Presidents : 

Caldwell,  S.  L.,  third.  V.  235 
Jewett,  M.  P.,  first,  V.  234, 

Kendrick,  J.  R.,  fourth,  V.  235. 
Raymond,  J.  Hj  second.  V.  234. 

Taylor,  J.  M.,  fifth,  V.  235 
Vassar,  M.,  founder,  V.  233 
Vassar,  John  Ellison,  missionary,  V.  252 


Vassar,  John  Guy,  V.  233 
Vassar,  Matthew,  philanthropist,  V.  233. 
Vassar,  Matthew  (2),  philanthropist,  V. 
233 

Vassar,  Thomas  E.,  clergyman,  VI.  22 
Vaughan,  Alfred  J.,  soldier,  VI.  355 
Vaux,  Richard,  lawyer,  III.  Ill, 

Veale,  Moses,  lawyer,  L 536. 

Veasey,  William,  clergyman,  L 513 
Veazey,  Wheelock  G.,  soldier,  IV.  393 
Vedder,  Commodore  P.,  senator.  II.  508. 
Vedder,  Elihu,  artist,  VI.  463 
Vermont  University,  Presidents: 

Angell,  J.  B.,  tenth,  L 251. 

Austin,  8.,  second,  II.  33 
Bnckham,  M.  Hy  eleventh,  II.  42 
Haskell,  D.,  third,  II.  43 
Marsh,  J.,  fifth,  II.  43 
Pease,  C.,  eighth,  II.  42 
Preston,  W.,  fourth,  II.  43 
8anders,  D.  2,  first,  II.  33 
Smith,  W.,  seventh,  II.  41. 

Torrey,  J.,  ninth,  II.  42 
Wheeler,  J.,  sixth,  II.  41. 

Vernon,  Leroy  M.,  clergyman,  II.  413. 
Verplanck,  Gullan  C.,  author,  V.  405. 
Verrill,  Addison  E.,  scientist,  III.  103 
Very,  Jones,  (Kiel,  VI.  273 
Vespucius,  Americus,  discoverer.  III.  419. 
Vest,  George  Graham,  senator,  II.  298. 
Vethake,  Henry,  educator,  JL  344;  III.  164. 
Vezin,  Herman,  actor,  V.  172 
Vickers,  George  M.,  poet,  IV.  505. 
Vicksburg,  siege  of,  IV.  5 Grant,  U.  S. 
Viele,  Egbert  L.,  engineer,  II.  194. 
Vigilance  committee,  IV.  106,  McDougall, 
J.,  IV.  107,  Johnson,  W.  N. 

Vilas,  William  F.,  statesman,  II.  408. 
Villard,  Henry,  financier.  III.  498. 
Vining,  John,  senator,  II.  5 
Vinton,  Alex.  H.,  clergyman,  IV.  53 
Vinton,  David  Hammond,  soldier,  IV.  282. 
Vinton,  Frederick,  bibliographer.  VI.  482. 
Vinton,  Frederic  P.,  artist,  V.  317. 
Vinton,  John  A.  genealogist,  V.  175 
Virgil,  Ebenezer  K,  founder  National  Ex- 
press Company,  II.  398. 

Virginia.  Governors  of : 

Barbour,  J.,  eleventh,  V.  443 
Brooke,  R.,  third,  V.  443 
Cabell,  W.  JL,  seventh,  V.  444. 

Cameron,  W.  E.,  thirty-sixth,  V.  455. 
Campbell,  D.,  twenty-first,  V,  449. 
Floyd,  J.,  eighteenth,  V.  443 
F.oyd,  J.  B ,,  twenty -seventh,  V.  7. 

Giles,  W.  B.,  seventeenth,  V.  447. 
Gilmer,  T.  W.,  twenty-second,  V.  443 
Gregory,  J.  M.,  twenty-fourth,  V.  463 
Holliday,  F.  W.  M.,  thirty-fifth.  V.  454, 
Johnson.  J.,  twenty-eighth,  V.  451. 
Kemper,  J.  L.,  thirty-fourth,  V.  464. 

Lee,  F.,  thirty-seventh,  IV.,  353 
Lee,  H.,  second,  III,  25 
Letcher,  J.,  thirtieth.  V.  462. 

McDowell,  J.,  twenty-fifth,  V.  450. 
McKinney,  P.  W.,  thirty-eighth,  II.  393 
Monroe,  J.,  fifth  and  ninth,  VI.  81, 
Nicholas,  W.  3,  twelfth,  V.  443 
O’Ferrell,  C.  T.,  thirty-ninth,  V.  455. 
Page,  J.,  sixth,  III.  213 
Pierpont,  F.  IL,  thirty-first,  V.  463 
Pleasants,  J.,  Jr.,  fifteenth,  V.  447. 
Preston,  J.  P.,  thirteenth,  V.  446. 
Randolph  B.,  first,  V.  443. 

Randolph,  T.  M.,  fourteenth,  V.  446. 
Robertson,  W.,  twentieth,  V.  443 


Virginia,  governors  of — Con. 

Rutherfoord,  J.,  twenty-third,  V.  *50. 
Smith,  G.  W.,  tenth,  V.  445. 

Smith,  W.,  twenty-sixth,  V.  451. 
Tazewell,  L.  W.,  nineteenth.  V.  44L 
Tyler,  John,  sixteenth,  VI.  1. 

Tyler,  John,  eighth,  V.  444. 

Walker,  G.  3,  thirty -third.  V.  453. 
Wells,  H.  H.,  thirty-second,  V.  453. 
Wise,  Henry  A.,  twenty-ninth,  V.  452 
Wood,  J.,  fourth,  V.  443 
Virginia  Resolves,  L 338,  Henry,  P. 
Vischer,  Carl  V.,  physician.  III.  489. 
Volunteer  Yacht,  Ulus.,  I,  450. 

Voorhees,  Charles  Stewart,  lawyer.  V.  138. 
Voorhees,  Daniel  W.,  senator.  II.  359. 
Vroom,  Peter  Dumont,  governor.  V.  205 
Vrooman,  John  W.,  financier,!.  263 


w 

Waddel,  James,  clergyman.  II.  253 
Waddell,  James  L,  naval  officer,  V.  364 
Wade,  Benj.  F.,  senator,  II.  94. 

Wade,  J.  H.,  telegraph  projector,  L 213. 
Wadley,  David  B.,  manufacturer,  IL  399. 
Wadley,  Dole,  manufacturer.  L 477. 
Wadley,  Moses,  manufacturer,  III.  172 
Wadley,  William  M.,K.  R.  manager.  L 201. 
Wadsworth,  Benjamin,  <-ducat«r.  VL  114 
Wadsworth,  James,  rev.  soldier.  L 55. 
Wadsworth,  James  S.,  soldier.  V.  13 
Wadsworth,  Jeremiah,  rev.  sokh.-r,  1 78. 
Wadsworth,  Peleg,  congressman.  IL  19L 
Wadsworth,  Peleg,  rev.  soldier,  I.  76. 
Wagner,  Albert,  architect.  VL  461. 
Wagner,  Clinton,  physician,  L 203 
Wagner,  William,  philanthropist,  VL  16. 
Wainwright,  Jonathan  M.,  P.  E.  bist^-L 
515 

Wainwright,  J.  M.,  naval  officer.  IV.  359. 
Wainwright,  B.,  naval  officer,  V.  362. 
Wait,  William  Bell,  educator,  n.  451. 
Waite,  Davis  IL,  governor,  VI.  452. 
Waite,  Henry  M.,L  30,  Waite,  X.  2 
Waite,  Morrison  R.,  jurist.  L 30. 
Walcutt,  Chas.  Carroll,  soldier.  VL  216. 
Wales,  Salem  H.,  journalist.  III.  310- 
Walke,  Henry,  rear-admiral.  VI.  247. 
Walker,  Albert  H.,  lawyer.  I.  326. 
Walker,  Amasa.L  23  Chase,  S.  P. 
Walker,  Benjamin,  soldier,  V.  233 
Walker,  Edward  D.,  author.  VI.  462. 
Walker,  Francis  A.,  statistician.  V.  401, 
Walker,  Gilbert  3,  governor,  V.  453 
Walker,  Harriet  G.,  reformer.  VL  25L 
Walker,  James,  educator,  VI.  413 
Walker,  Joseph  R.,  pioneer.  V.  423 
Walker,  Leroy  Pope,  statesman.  V.  285 
Walker,  Robert  J.,  clergyman.  III.  i». 
Walker,  Robert  J.,  statesman,  VL.  269. 
Walker,  Sears  C.,  astronomer,  V.  72 
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NEW  YORK  HERALD.  -This  Cyclopedia  I*  up  to  date. 
This  splendid  work  in  unique  in  its  arrangement,  and  in 
the  comprehensive  character  of  its  method,  while  It 
leaves  nothing  to  he  desired  in  accuracy  and  fuluess  of 
detail.  In  this  particular  it  is  Indeed  *'  encyclopedic,'1 
since,  with  Its  extensive  Illustrations  and  its  vast  fund 
of  historical,  as  well  as  biographical,  information,  it pre- 
tints  a complete  circle  if knowledge  of  American  affaire 
and  American  per  sonages. 

NEW  YORK  SUN.  — A well-prepared  and  useful  work,  ns 
It  certainly  is  a very  handsome  looking  publication.  The 
list  of  Its  contriburors  and  revisers  includes  many  distin- 
guished names,  and  even  a cursory  examination  shows 
that  it  contains  a vast  deal  of  information,  that  Is  to  the. 
purpoee  and  up  to  date. 

NEW  YORK  WORLD  Tlieso  biographies  have  evi- 
dently  been  edited  with  Intelligent  caution.  So  far  as 
we  have  been  uble  to  verify  them,  they  hare  proud 
faultiest. 

PHILADELPHIA  INOUIRER.-It  is  excellent  in  Its 
execution  und  deserving  of  great  commendation.  The 
mateiial  relating  to  Pennsylvania  has  been  edited  with 
intelligence,  and  the  ground  covered  with  moreaccuracy 
and  fulness  Ilian  any  preceding  work. 

WILMINGTON  NEWS.  — (n  the  way  of  portraits  no 
publication  heretofore  issued  from  the  American  prose 
approaches  this  work.  The  main  fact  about  it  Is  that  It 
is  a genuine  collection  of  American  biography.  It  Is 
fresh  und  the  first  volume  makes  it  evident  that  for  the 
first  time  this  country  is  to  have  u reference  book  which 
will  not  confine  itselr  to  n repetition  of  mimes  that  arc  to 
be  found  in  all  cyclopaedias,  but  one  which  will  bo 
adequate,  and  which  will  place  within  reaeli  authentic 
information  in  regard  to  the  important  and  active  men 
III  all  parts  of  the  ('lilted  Siutcs.  This  country  has  long 
needed  a biographical  dictionary  of  precisely  the  com* 
preheuelve  quality  which  this  work  possesses  And  we 
are  verv  much  mistaken  If  the  publishers  in  preparing  tills 
work  havo  not  surpassed  any  existing  work  of  this 
kiud.  and  produced  a national  reference  hook  of  Ameri- 
can biography  which  will  serve  as  a model  nud  example 
to  the  publishers  of  every  other  nation  as  to  what  such 
a work  should  be. 

NEW  YORK  COMMERCIAL  ADVERTISER.— All 

the  signs  indicuie  now  that  it  will  be  by  Tar  the  most 
thorough  and  useful  collection  of  American  biography 
ever  published,  indeed  lar  more  complete  than  anything 
of  the  kiud  yet  produced  in  the  English  language. 

TOLEDO  BLADE.  — Ils  corps  of  contributors  and  revisers 
embraces  some  of  the  best  writers  in  t tie  country  and  is 
a guarantee  of  faithful  work.  The  biography  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  Is  ■>  marvel  of  literary  composition.  It  con- 
denses al!  the  salient  facts  into  a few  pages,  and  givcsall 
the  inforniution  which  any  one  but  a historical  student, 
will  care  to  possess.  And  there  ure  thousands  of  such 
biographies  in  this  work. 

INTERNATIONAL  BOOKSELLER. -The  work  as- 
sures  u reference  hook  of  biography  that,  will  tie  tnvalu- 
n tile  t<>  the  editorial  offices  and  libraries  of  the  couutry. 
and  heing  sold  by  subscription  will  have  an  enormous 
circulation.  Tin-' magnitude  of  such  on  undertaking  cau 
hardly  be  appreciated  by  the  uninitiated. 

WASHINGTON  POST.— When  completed  the  work  will 
possess  a value  trot ti  for  everyday  n-e  and  historical 
put  poses,  which  can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 

KALAMAZOO  TELEGRAPH— The  volumes  already 
issued  more  than  fulfill  the  pledges  of  the  publishers, 
auil  gives  assurance  of  a reference  hook  of  biography 
which  will  he  the  standard  of  authority  for  a century  to 
come. 

ATLANTA  JOURNAL.— Illustrations  with  portraits  and 
autographs  is  another  magnificent  feature  of  this  work, 
making  a national  portrait  gallery.  Tne  make-up  of  the 
work  is  perfect  and  the  publisher#  are  doing  an  Ameri- 
can benefaction  in  this  royal  Cyclopa-dia. 

SYRACUSE  COURIER  — As  to  mechanical  construc- 
tion, nothing  can  he  finer.  Character  portraits  embellish 
every  page.  amt.  indeed,  nearly  every  biography.  They 
are  extremely  lifelike,  and  add  additional  charm  as  well 
as  great  value  to  the  work. 

SCRANTON  TRIBUNE.— The  general  workmanship  of 
the  National  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography  is  of 
the  most  exulted  character.  Great  credit  is  due  the  pub- 
lishers for  this  magnificent  contribution  to  current  bio- 
graphical literature 

AMERICAN  PRESS  ASSOCIATION. -From  an  ex- 
nmiiiution  the  work  seems  to  be  of  great  value.  Please 
send  the  first  four  volumes  issued,  and  the  balance  when 
they  come  out. 

REV.  O.  C.  AURTNGER.-Tf  '•  the  history  of  tlio  world 
Is  the  biography  of  noted  men."  as  Carlyle  announces, 
t lieu  the  historical  value  of  your  Cyclopa-dia  is  uitquoc 
lionahly  great,  f regard  the  design  as  one  of  the  most 
interesting  announced  In  literature  tor  a tong  time 


BOSTON  POST.—  Four  volumes  of  this  National  Cyclopa*. 
diu  have  necn  issued,  mid  these  evidence  a determination 
on  the  part  of  Its  managers  and  editors  to  make  the  work 
standard.  The  managing  editor  is  an  earnest  worker, 
judging  from  the  energy  he  displays  in  his  compilations, 
and  it  is  an  evideuce  or  grace  on  the  part  of  the  pub- 
lishers to  employ  such  talent.  The  demund  for  such  a 
work  among  literary  men,  newspaper  offices,  libraries  of 
a public  and  private  nature,  studios,  business  offices  and 
homes  is  great,  and  with  our  increasing  testhellc  ten- 
dencies It  is  Important  for  ready  reference. 

BOSTON  TRAVELLER. —The  first  four  volumes  evi- 
dence that  this  work  will  be  a veritable  de.  lure  publica- 
tion. Knch  volume  is  available  and  valuable,  as  it  is 
issued,  for  the  indexes  are  corcpleicd  as  the  work  pro- 
ceeds, and  each  volume  is  independent  and  comprehen- 
sive. It  is  high  time  that  such  a biographical  cyclopadta 
I#  placed]) n the  hands  of  every  school  boy  and  girl  In  (be 
land,  for  our  youth  know  little  of  the  eminent  men  of  our 
country,  as  compared  witii  those  of  £ng)and  or  older 
countries.  We  cannot  overestimate  the  value  of  the 
work  for  those  actively  interested  in  the  affairs  of  our 
country,  past  or  present. 

BOSTON  ADVERTISER.  - Altogether  original  nud 
unique,  comprehensive  and  effective,  this  work  marks  an 
epoch  in  the  true  art  of  reference-book  making.  The 
work  contains  pen  and  Ink  portraits  and  sketches  of  the 
prominent  men  who  have  made  the  history  of  their 
country  in  every  walk  of  life  ; coupled  with  these  graphic 
pictorial  phases,  is  the  most  careful  compilation  and 
editorial  woik  which  in  every  detail  gives  evideuce  of 
culture  and  searching  discrimination. 

BOSTON  COMMON.— The  widest  and  most  deserved 
popularity  will  greet  tbe  advent  of  each  volume  of  tins 
work.  Already  four  volumes  have  heen  Issued,  and  these 
form  a ha-is  upon  which  the  most  libera!  and  favorable 
comment  can.  anil  has  been  passed  by  the  noted  critics. 
The  work  comprehends  in  a marvelous  degree  the  abso- 
lute wants  of  the  digger  after  facts  In  any  phase  of  local 
or  national  history.  In  the  pure  dictionary  nature  of  the 
biographies,  the  utmost  care  has  been  exercised  both  In 
the  reading  matter  und  in  the  artist's  graphic  Hues  This 
adds  to  its  importance  from  a utilitarian  standpoint,  for 
the  middle  and  thoughtful  classes  can  at  a glance  gain 
the  desired  information  and  be  edified  In  their  researches. 
In  construction,  make  np.  binding  and  other  essential 
points  necessary  to  a high  order  of  book-making,  oven 
the  Germans  do  no;  stand  in  comparison  with  the 
thoroughness  of  these  volumes. 

POST-GRADUATE.  It  is  vastly  comprehensive  in  its 
scope.  It  gives  us  pleasure  to  find  a continuance  of  the 
many  commendable  features  inaugurated  in  former 
volumes. 

NORTHERN  CHRISTIAN  ADVOCATE. -This  is  by 
far  tbe  most  extensive  and  valuable  Cyclopiedia  of  Amer- 
ican Biography  (lint  has  ever  been  undertaken.  So  far 
as  II  lias  gone  Indicates  that  its  high  aim  is  being  ful- 
filled. It  contains  the  mo-t  complete  collection  of  Ameri- 
can /xri  troite  erer  tinted.  The  beauty  of  the  volumes  is 
worthy  of  the  wcaltu  of  Information  contained  in  them. 
It  is  indispensable  to  those  who  need  to  have  at  band 
the  boat  biographical  cvclopsedta:  and  even  to  those  to 
whom  it  is  not  an  absolute  necessity  it  will  prove  of 
absorbing  interest  and  of  great  valne. 

LEBANON  REPORT.— The  newest  aud  by  far  the  beat 
thing  in  the  way  of  American  biography  ever  designed 
ami  published.  It  is  broader  in  its  scope  than  any  simi- 
lar work. 

WASHINGTON  NEWS.  -Volume  IV.  fully  sustains  the 
high  standard  which  marked  it b predecessor#,  and  Justi- 
fies the  Statement  that  tliis  work  will  prove  one  of  the 
most  important  and  valuable  in  its  class.  It  is  ably 
edited  by  exports.  and  gives  in  condensed,  but  thorough 
und  complete,  form,  all  needed  information  regarding  all 
Americans  of  note,  both  past  and  present. 

ONCE  A WEEK.  -There  are  about  twelve  hundred  an 
thuntlc  and  lifelike  portraits  in  each  volume,  which 
promises  a national  portrait  gallery  unexampled  iu  any 
country 

S.  C.  ARMSTRONG.— From  the  plan  adopted,  it  willcer- 
tuiniy  he  the  greatest  work  of  the  kind  ever  attempted, 
and  canuot  fail  to  be  tbe  standard  of  the  country, 

HON.  LUTHER  R.  MARSH.-I  find  the  face*  and 
histories  of  many  old  friemis  In  il.  It  is  a treasure 
bouse.  I am  grateful  for  it  and  enclose  my  drafi  for  the 
pricc-n  very  small  sum.  and  by  no  means  a guid pro  quo. 
The  volume  Is  exteriorly  beautiful  aud  iuteriorly  most 
attractive. 

CAROLINE  DANA  HOWE.  I am  more  and  more  im- 
pressed with  tile  ordering  of  your  work.  The  design, 
clrarne##,  style,  and  importance  of  all  must  commend  it 
to  any  intelligent  reader  and  thinker.  The  portraits  an 
of  rare  excellence,  and  each  one  especially  suggestive  iu 
expression  of  the  determining  character  of  the  man.  as 
wc  have  known  him.  It  has  /(/it  aud  that  is  surely  a 
guarantee  of  success. 
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